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THE  WIFE'S  TRIAL. 


BT  MBS.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 

Icimd,  accord  Lug  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1856,  by  Edward  Stephens,  in  the  Clerk's  office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

CHAPTER  I.  away  from  them  by  repulsion,  it  often  happens 

b  s  miserable  room,  in  a  dilapidated  mansion  that  the  feelings,  which  find  nothing  to  rest  upon 
tf  lew  York,  an  old  woman  sat  assorting  some  :  in  humanity,  turn  to  domestic  animals,  or  any 
fragments  of  meats  and  vegetables,  which  were  thing  that  oan  give  back  lore  for  lore  without 
heaped  in  a  basket  on  ber  lap,  and  which  she  |  the  power  to  search  or  condemn, 
had  evidently  picked  up,  from  the  refuse  in  the  l  Thus  it  was  that  this  miserable  old  creature 
market  that  day.  \  loved  the  unseemly  animal,  that  stood  so  greedily 

Nothing  more  repulsive  can  be  imagined  than  ij  turning  its  eyes  from  the  fragments  of  food,  to 
the  appearance  of  this  degraded  creature.  If  \  the  haggard  face  looking  downward  with  a  grim 
she  had  ever  possessed  the  slightest  traeee  of  i  smile  of  approval,  as  she  saw  of  what  self-con- 
beauty,  they  had  vanished  long  ago,  leaving  her  $  trol  her  favorite  was  capable, 
wrinkled  and  brown,  like  old  scorched  parch-  \  “Now,  Peg,  don't  be  greedy  and  eat  me  up 
ment  But  it  was  more  the  presence  of  moral  \  with  yonr  eyes  in  that  way,”  muttered  the  old 
deformity  in  her  countenance,  than  the  absence  { creature,  with  a  strong  French  accent,  laying 
of  mere  physical  loveliness,  which  rendered  her  \  some  cabbage  leaves  and  turnip-lops  in  her  lap, 
so  revolting.  A  pair  Of  keen,  sinister  eyes,  that  l  as  she  continued  her  researches  in  the  basket, 
glanced  suspiciously  around;  a  brow  ou  which  l  “There  are  the  hens,  poor,  innooent  dears,  with 
craft  and  avarice  were  plainly  stamped;  and  a  ?  their  heads  under  their  wings,  setting  you  an 
mouth  inflexible  with  cruelty  heightened  her  l  example,  dear— go  take  a  nap,  Peg,  and  then 
evil  aspect,  till  it  recalled  that  of  the  hag,  Hecate,  $  come  back  again,  and  yon  shall  have  a  taste  of 
when  she  met  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath.  >  the  liver  when  Fve  got  it  in  order  for  us.” 

Her  only  companion  was  a  cat,  about  as  sinis-  $  The  cat  seemed  to  understand  her,  for  with  a 
ter-looking  os  herself,  that  gazed  with  greedy  eyes  \  longing  look,  first  at  her,  then  at  the  plate,  she 
on  each  mouthfal,  as  it  was  lifted  from  the  basket  \  turned  slowly  and  slunk  away  to  a  fragment  of 
and  laid  on  a  broken  plate  at  the  old  woman's  j  rag  carpet  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  she 
feet;  but  hungry  as  the  poor  animal  certainly  $  crouched  down  with  her  head  between  her  paws 
was,  she  had  been  far  too  well  trained  to  think  and  her  eyes  half  shut,  ready  to  spring  out  again, 
of  touching  the  food.  ;  should  her  mistress  give  signs  of  relenting. 

As  the  miserly  old  woman  proceeded  in  her  The  old  woman  followed  her  movements  with 
occupation,  she  talked,  now  snappishly,  now  a  sour  smile,  and  muttered, 
caressingly  to  her  cat,  stooping  now  and  then  “That’s  it.  For  man  or  beast  there's  nothing 
to  smooth  its  ragged  fur  with  her  witch-like  \  like  starvation  to  force  obedience.  Those  who 
hand,  or  eyeing  it  fiercely  with  her  sharp,  black  j  give  enough  of  anything  to  satisfy  them,  don’t 

know  what  power  is.  There  is  Peg,  now,  if  she’d 
had  enough  to  eat  all  day,  what  would  be  the 
merit  of  her  creeping  off  in  that  way;  but  now  I 
know  that  she’s  obedient,  that  she  fears  me 

Von.  XXIX.— 1 


eyee,  whenever  it  seemed  tempted  to  stretch  \ 
forth  its  paw  toward  the  plate.  Human  beings,  \ 
however  depraved,  must  have  something  to  love,  \ 
and  when  creatures  of  their  own  kind  are  driven  < 
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f  "hat's  the  sort  of  thing  I  like.  There,  there,  <  hiss,  which  mingled  with  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
,  that'll  do.  Peg,  you’re  a  good  old  girl,  there!”  ^  old  woman,  as  the  latter  called  out. 

The  cat  made  a  spring,  and  seizing,  with  teeth  £  “Who’s  there?  What  do  you  want?  You 
and  claws,  the  fragment  flung  to  her,  ran  off  to  j  can't  come  in  hore.  I’m  a  lone  woman  and  poor, 
her  corner  again,  fallowed  by  the  shrill  laughter  \  very  poor.  Go  away,  I  tell  you!” 
rf  her  mistress.  $  “Open  the  door,  madam,”  answered  a  man’s 

“There’s  gratitude — there’s  life.  Now  sup-  \  voice,  “open  the  door.  It  is  your  husband’s 
posing  you'd  been  a  fat,  sleek,  over-fed  creature,  |  son!” 

Peg,  why  you’d  a  been  turning  up  your  nose  at  $  “What?  what?  Peg,  do  you  hear  that? 
that,  and  wanted  chioken  bones,  or  something  ^  Hush!” 

delicate.  Oh!  hunger  is  a  keen  whetstone,  isn’t  {  “Open  the  door,  Madame  De  Mark.  I  must 
it,  Peg?”  I  speak  with  you.  Surely  you  must  recognize  my 

Peg  answered  by  coming  back,  whetted  to  $  voice.” 
fresh  eagerness  by  the  morsel  she  had  eaten,  $  “Yes,  yes,”  answered  the  old  woman,  sharply, 
and  lifting  her  glistening  eyes,  with  a  hungry,  $  and  looking  around  the  room,  as  if  she  feared 
beseeching  look,  that  made  the  old  woman  $  there  might  be  something  that  required  conceal- 
chuckle  with  delight.  I  ment.  “Yes,  in  a  minute.  Wait  while  I  find 

“Ravenous,  ain’t  you?”  cried  the  old  woman,  |  the  key.” 
while  she  prepared  to  cook  her  supper  over  the  <  Directly  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  a  tall 
handful  of  coals,  that  glowed  in  a  bed  of  white  l  young  man  of  stately  presence  and  a  grave  cast 
ashes  on  the  hearth.  “  Well,  wait  till  I've  5  of  countenance  entered.  He  reached  forth  his 
done.  Learn  patience  from  your  mistress,  that’s  n  hand,  with  a  sort  of  painful  reservation,  toward 
a  jewel.”  |  the  singular  old  creature  whom  he  found  there. 

Here  the  old  creature  placed  a  pair  of  iron  \  ‘‘So,  it  is  you  at  last!”  said  the  latter,  in  a 

tongs  across  the  bed  of  coals,  to  answer  as  a  5  soft,  cajoling  voice.  “  I  began  to  think  you  had 
gridiron,  and  proceeded  in  her  very  eccentric 
culinary  operations,  moving  about  the  room  with 
a  tread  that  the  observant  cat  might  have  envied, 
it  was  so  stealthy.  When  her  meal  was  cooked, 
the  old  woman  placed  it  on  the  bottom  of  a 
wooden  choir,  and  drawing  up  another,  from 
which  half  the  hack  was  broken  away,  she  com¬ 
menced  eating,  with  a  zest  that  nothing  but  very 
sharp  hunger  could  have  given  to  such  food. 

The  old  woman  lingered  some  time  over  her 
snpper,  sharing  the  solid  half  of  it  rather  liber-  $  “Where,  I  say,  where  is  Catharine?  I  left  her 
ally  with  Peg,  and  enjoying  herself  as  it  seemed  j  with  you!  I  demand  her  of  you  again.” 
to  the  utmost.  But  all  at  once  she  was  inter-  j  “You  left  her  with  me.  Of  course  you  did. 
rnpted  by  footsteps  on  the  stairs ;  and  her  usual  \  Wasn't  she  my  own  help,  bound  to  me  till  sho 
keen,  watchful  look  returned.  *  was  eighteen  by  the  city  authorities?  Of  course 

“Who  can  it  be?  What  can  it  be,  Peg?”  she  \  you  left  her  here,  why  not?” 
said,  anxiously,  and  almost  in  a  whisper.  “Rob-s  The  young  man  grew  pale,  and  his  eyes 
bers,  ha!”  \  sparkled  with  intense  anxiety;  but  he  restrained 

She  started  up  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  and  ^  his  impetuous  feelings  bravely,  and  spoke  in  a 
pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  door,  which,  bad  a  '  voice  so  low,  that  it  was  almost  a  whisper, 
sash  in  the  top,  from  which  the  curtain  had  been  i;  “  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  where  is  this  girl 
partly  drawn.  $  now?” 

“Peg — Peg,”  she  cried,  in  a  voice  that  was  J  “How  should  I  know?  She  ran  away  in  less 
sharp  with  spite,  and  yet  shook  with  terror —  !  than  a  year  after  you  sailed.” 

“Peg,  it’s  a  man,  do  you  see?  If  he  breaks  in,  $  “Ran  away?  Where?  Where?” 

leap  on  him,  and  scratch  his  eyes  out.  l)o  you  J  “Yon  needn’t  ask  me.  How  should  I  know? 

hear?  tear  him  to  pieces,  Peg!”  5  What  carries  a  wild  girl  into  the  streets?” 

The  door  was  slightly  shaken,  at  which  the  cat  |  “The  streets!”  cried  the  young  man,  in  a 
arched  her  back  and  made  ready  for  a  spring.  5  husky  whisper.  “ The  streets!” 

Again  the  door  was  tried  and  a  knock  fol- !  “I believe,”  said  the  old  woman,  unfeelingly, 
lowed.  :  “she  brought  up  at  the  prison  or  Alms-house, 

Peg  gathered  herself  up,  and  gave  out  a  sharp  at  last.” 


forgotten  yonr  poor  old  mother.” 

“Forgotten  you!  No,  no,  that  were  impos¬ 
sible,”  was  the  hasty  reply.  “But  you  are 
alone,  you  seem  to  be  living  quite  alone.  Where 
is  Catharine?” 

“Catharine?  Oh!  yes,  the  little  bound  girl. 
Where,  she  hasn’t  been  here  this  year  or  more. 
A  hard  case  that,  George.” 

He  started,  and  then  looked  at  her  sternly. 
“What  do  you  mean,  madam?”  he  said. 
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“ Prison!  Alms-house!  Mother,  woman,  how  < 
dare  you  confess  that  she  was  so  far  deserted,  the  \ 
poor,  poor  girl.  Was  she  ill ?  Was  she  wronged?  \ 
Tell  me  why  this  destitution  fell  upon  her!”  X 

The  old  woman  fixed  her  keen  eyes  on  the  ex-  f 
cited  and  stern  face  of  the  young  man,  in  a  hard  \ 
determined  look  that  made  the  heart  tremble  in  s 
his  bosom ;  and  he  shrunk  back  with  a  mortal  > 
dread,  as  if  a  rattle-snake  were  about  to  spring  | 
upon  him.  s 

“8he  had  disgraced  my  house,  sir,  and  I  sent 
her  out  of  it.” 

The  young  man  started  back,  and  turned  white 
to  the  very  lips. 

“Not,  not — oh!  woman,  mother,  tell  me  what 
this  means!” 

The  woman  was  ruthless.  The  glitter  grew 
sharper  and  keener  in  her  eyes.  She  had  no 
compassion  on  the  terrible  agitation  that  shook 
the  young  man. 

“  do  up  to  the  Alms-house,  if  you  want  to 
know  more.  She  may  be  there  yet  with  her 
child!” 

“  With  her  child,  her  child ;  my  wife,  my  poor, 
poor  wife !  I  tell  you,  woman,  she  was  my  wife. 
Before  God  and  man  she  is  my  wife — mine,  mine 
— do  you  hear?” 

“Yes,  I  hear;  she  said  the  same  thing.  1 
didn’t  believe  her.  I  don’t  believe  you.  It  is 
the  old  crasy  blood  up.-  You  would  cover  her 
jhaane  with  your  own.  Like  father,  like  son.” 

“  Woman,  you  insult  me,  you  wrong  that  dear 
girl,”  cried  the  young  man,  trembling  with  pas¬ 
sion,  “1  repeat  again,  she  was  my  wife!” 

“  Perhaps  you  can  give  me  the  proof?”  said 
the  old  woman,  holding  out  her  hand,  while  a 
quiet  sneer  stole  across  her  lips.  “She  had 
nothing  to  show — you  may  be  better  off!” 

“  Catharine  has  the  proofs.  I  left  them  with 
her.”  ^ 

The  old  woman  laughed,  or  rather  hissed  out  j 
her  satisfaction.  < 

“She  was  a  careless  thing  to  lose  them,  I  must  5 
say  that.  All  I  asked  was  some  written  proof  $ 
of  her  story.  If  she  had  a  certificate,  why  not  ^ 
show  it?  I  wouldn’t  have  let  her  go  to  the  $ 
Alms-house,  if  she  had!”  J 

The  old  woman  seemed  to  love  the  repetition  \ 
of  this  hateful  word,  the  Alms-house,  for  she  j 
saw  that  it  made  the  young  man  wince :  and  this  ^ 
was  a  joy  to  her.  $ 

The  poor  youth  made  no  reply ;  but  sat  down,  \ 
faint  with  suffering ;  for  now  he  began  to  com-  $ 
prebend  the  utter  misery  of  his  position.  Months  | 
had  passed  since  his  poor  young  wife  could  have  j 
known  the  shelter  of  a  respectable  home.  What J 

might  she  not  have  endured,  so  young,  sc  help-  ' 


less,  a  mere  ohild  in  years!  How  terribly  she 
must  nave  suffered.  The  cruelty  of  his  miser¬ 
able  old  step-mother  was  lost  in  the  rush  of 
remorseful  compassion,  that  filled  bis  soul. 
With  all  this  flood  of  sorrow  oame  a  new  birth 
of  feeling,  so  strange,  so  intense,  that  it  thrilled 
him  from  head  to  foot.  He  scarcely  recognised 
it  os  a  joy,  it  was  so  new,  burning  like  a  drop 
of  elixir  through  all  the  pain  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 

He  was  a  father !  A  living  soul  had  started 
from  the  immortal  life  within  him;  and  the 
thought  swept  like  a  solemn  music  through  his 
stormy  passions,  giving  dignity  and  depth  to  his 
manner. 

He  turned  from  the  old  woman  with  new-born 
gentleness.  His  white  lips  quiver  ad  with  ten¬ 
derness,  hie  eyes  grew  dark  and  misty,  he  forgot 
that  the  women  before  him  had  trampled  all 
that  he  loved  in  the  dust.  Thoughts  of  his  wife 
and  child  filled  his  whole  being.  He  turned 
away,  and  was  passing  through  the  door,  when 
Madame  He  Mark  addressed  him. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  said. 

“In  search  of  my  wife  and  of  my  child!” 

The  last  word  thrilled  through  and  through 
his  whole  being.  His  face,  that  had  been  pale 
till  now,  flushed  to  the  temples ;  and  a  smile  of 
ineffable  sweetness  broke  over  his  lips,  as  the 
word,  “  My  child,”  left  them.  He  even  looked 
at  the  wicked  old  woman,  as  if  demanding  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  new  joy  from  her. ' 

“If  they  are  upon  earth  1  shall  find  them,” 
he  said,  “by  to-morrow,  at  the  furthest,  I  shall 
find  them.” 

“And  what  will  you  do  with  them  when  they 
are  found?”  demanded  the  old  woman,  mali¬ 
ciously. 

“What  will  I  do?”  said  the  youth,  “what 
will  I  do?  Why  give  up  my  strong  manhood  to 
their  support;  for  I  am  strong  now.” 

And  so  he  was.  Youth  and  hope,  and  strong, 
earnest  feeling  gave  to  his  nature  the  energy  of 
middle  age. 

He  went  down  those  flights  of  winding  stairs, 
with  every  nerve  of  his  body  a^f&ke  to  the  joy 
singing  at  his  heart.  What  cored  he  that  his 
child  was  born  in  an  Alms-house?  Was  it  not 
his  child,  was  not  Catharine  alive?  Was  he  not 
young,  and  strong  to  work,  to  suffer,  to  be  her 
protector,  body  and  soul  forever?  For  he  could 
imagine  no  time  when  his  love  for  the  sweet  girl 
would  cease  to  be  immortal. 

What  cared  he,  that,  by  his  father's  will,  Ma¬ 
dame  De  Mark  had  power  to  withhold  his  inherit¬ 
ance  for  a  time?  Let  her  have  it  The  West  was 
brood  and  land  plenty ;  a  log  house  among  the 
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prairies,  with  Catharine  and  her  child,  would  be  \  It  was  strange,  but  no  misgiving  seemed  to 
heaven  enough  for  him.  While  these  hopeful  \  reach  him  during  that  long  watch ;  and  he  looked 
thoughts  floated  through  his  brain,  the  old  woman  \  upon  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  hospital  with  a 
listened  to  his  light  footsteps,  grasping  the  door  \  feeling  of  profound  interest;  for  they  had  shtl- 
sill  with  one  hand,  while  her  witch-like  face  \  tered  his  wife  and  child,  and  anything  seemed 
peered  through  into  the  dark  passage.  When  his  \  less  degrading  to  the  young  man,  than  the  miser- 
footsteps  died  away,  she  drew  back,  and  closed  \  able  home  of  his  step-mother.  At  last  the  day 
the  door  with  a  low  chuckle.  I  gave  its  first  faint  glow  along  the  horizon,  shed- 

She  sat  down,  dropping  one  hand  on  her  lap  5  ding  a  pale  gray  brilliancy  down  upon  the  water, 
with  a  quickness  that  impressed  the  cat  as  a  \  and  revealing  the  Long  Island  shore  in  faint 
signal;  and  leaping  upon  the  old  woman’s  knee,  |  glimpses,  half  of  mist,  half  of  light.  Then  eame 
the  animal  sat  there,  gazing  into  the  evil  bright-  $  a  soft  rosy  gloom,  breaking  through  the  mist,  and 
ness  of  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  kindrei  intelli-  trembling  down  upon  the  water,  as  if  a  shower 
gence.  f  of  rose  leaves  had  fallen  npon  the  river  during 

The  woman  smoothed  the  ragged  back  of  her  l  the  night  watches, 
favorite  with  one  hand,  while  a  grin  of  satisfac-  \  All  this  seemed  very  beautiful  to  the  young 
tion  disturbed  her  toothless  mouth.  $  man,  and  each  new  ray  of  light  eame  to  his  soul 

“I  hope  he  will  find  ’em,  Peg,  don’t  yon?”  j  like  a  promise.  It  was  not  till  the  soft  pink 
The  cat  crept  upward,  and  laid  her  paws  on  \  tints  were  all  washed  away,  with  a  deluge  of 
the  old  woman’s  shoulder;  then,  with  a  leap  that  \  gold  from  the  rising  sun,  that  the  youth  turned 
made  her  mistress  give  forth  a  cowardly  scream,  j  from  the  wharf  and  sought  admission  to  the 
she  sprang  over,  and  seizing  a  poor  little  mouse  \  hospital. 

that  was  attempting  to  escape  under  the  door,  $  The  attempt  was  fruitless.  Not  till  deep  in 
began  to  torture  it  with  her  paws.  5  the  morning,  conld  he  gain  admission  within  the 

Madame  De  Mark  sat  up  half  an  hour  later  \  walls,  so  he  plunged  into  the  city  again,  and 
than  usual  that  night,  watching  the  cat  as  she  s  wandered  as  before  at  random,  filled  with  but 
prolonged  her  malicious  enjoyment,  looking  up  j  one  thought,  and  hungry,  not  for  food,  but  for 
from  its  trembling  viotim  now  and  then  as  if  to  \  knowledge  of  the  only  objects  dear  to  him  on 
claim  her  sympathy.  s  earth. 

“ That’ll  do!  that’ll  do,  Peg,”  said  the  old  j  Late  in  the  day  he  found  admission  to  the  hos- 
woman  at  last,  waving  her  hand  as  if  to  com-  \  pital  Catharine  was  not  there.  He  could  leam 
mand  an  execution,  “  I’m  getting  sleepy,  Peg,  <  nothing  of  her,  or  her  child ;  and  now  stood  by 
kill  the  tiding.”  \  a  clerk,  waiting  with  faint  heart  for  the  tidings 

The  cat  turned  her  head,  holcttFg  down  the  \  that  the  dumb  pages  of  the  register  might  give 
victim  with  one  claw.  {  him. 

“Don’t  you  hear,  Peg,”  said  the  old  woman, 
starting  up,  “Kill  it,  I  say.” 

The  cat  made  a  Yjuick  movement,  and  away 
darted  the  mouse  through  a  crevice  between  the 
door  and  the  threshold.  The  old  Woman  laughed 
with  great  glee,  while  Peg  slunk  away  under 
the  bed,  looking  very  muoh  ashamed  of  her  ^  The  young  man  bent  his  forehead  to  his  hand, 
bungling;  but  when  the  tallow  candle  was  put  \  with  a  faint  groan,  while  the  clerk  closed  the 
out,  and  madame  safe  in  bed,  Jfee  ventured  to  l  huge  register  with  a  clang,  and  was  about  to 
creep  out,  and  coil  herself  up  over  the  old  \  move  away. 

womaa’e  ifcct;  4|d  with  this  companionship  only  J  “It  may  be”  said  De  Mark,  suddenly  lifting 
was  Madame  De  Mark  left,  not  only  that  night,  $his  head,  “It  may  be  that  she  gave  another 
but  for  months  after.  \  name.  Poo*  child,  I  had  never  given  her  leave  to 

-  v  take  mine.  Look  again.  It  may  have  been 

CHAPTER  II.  \  registered  Catharine  Lacy.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 

Gborob  Be  Mark  walked  the  streets  of  New  <  you,  but  do  search  once  more.  She  was  my 
Fork  all  that  night  Long  before  day -break  he  \  wife,  but  might  not  have  dared  to  use  my 
was  hovering  around  the  walls  of  Bellevue,  walk-  j  name.” 

ing  off  his  impatience  by  abrupt  turns  among  the  j  The  clerk  opened  the  huge  book  again,  and 
neighboring  streets,  or  standing  upon  the  wharf  j  commenced  running  down  its  pages  with  hi  a 
with  his  face  to  the  east,  watching  for  the  first  j  finger,  with  a  rapidity  that  exhibited  some  feel- 
quiver  of  ds$rlygb&  upon  the  waters  of  the  river.  ‘  ing  for  the  unhappy  man,  who  stood  watching 


\  “Catharine,  Catharine  De  Mark,”  mattered 
:  the  clerk,  and  running  his  finger  down  the 
column  of  names,  “I  find  no  such  name  here. 
There  are  plenty  of  Catharines,  but  no  De 
Marks.  You  mast  be  mistaken,  sir.  The  re¬ 
gister  never  is.” 
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him  with  such  intense  anxiety.  At  last  he 
paused,  cast  a  quick  glance  at  his  visitor,  and 
slowly  wheeled  the  book  toward  him. 

The  young  man  bent  down,  and  saw  the 
writing  through  a  faint  mist,  that  turned  to  a 
living  haze  as  he  read, 

“  Catharine  Lacy  entered — died  and  buried  with 
her  child,  April - ” 

The  color  left  his  face  and  lips.  He  threw  his 
arms  out  as  if  to  protect  himself  from  falling, 
and  sunk  on  a  bench  that  stood  by,  without  a 
word  or  a  groan.  Everything  was  dark  around 
him.  He  had  no  wife.  He  was  no  longer  a 
father.  The  secret  of  his  married  life,  so  long 
buried  in  his  heart,  had  perished  in  a  single 
instant  Nothing  was  left  but  a  remorseful* 
memory,  which  must  lie  there,  like  the  duet  of  < 
a  dead  blossom,  forever  and  forever.  s 

He  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  got  up  and  stag-  j 
gered  away,  drunk  with  Hie  misery  that  had? 
Men  upon  him.  s 

On  the  third  day  from  this,  George  De  Mark  £ 
Hood  once  more  in  the  miserable  den,  which  his  ? 
step-mother  inhabited.  Sternly,  and  with  a* 
steady  repulsion  of  manner,  he  addressed  the? 
old  woman,  \ 

“Give  me,”  he  said,  “  a  portion  of  ray  father’s  5 
property,  let  it  be  ever  so  small,  that  I  may  leave  \ 
this  place  forever.”  \ 

“There  is  nothing  for  you,  not  a  cent,”  re-  \ 
pHed  the  old  woman.  “When  your  oldest  son  is  ? 
ten  years  of  age,  and  not  till  then,  can  you  claim  j 
a  sous  of  my  money.  That  was  your  father’s  l 
win.  When  you  bring  me  a  legal  son,  ten  years  l 
rid,  it  will  be  time  for  a  settlement.”  I 

“  But  you  wrote  me,  if  I  would  take  this  unfor-  ? 
tunate  journey  to  the  Indies,  that  a  portion  of  ? 
the  wealth  should  be  mine  at  once.  For  her  \ 
sake  I  went  It  was  like  giving  up  Kfe,  but  j 
I  went  resolutely,  even  though  she  did  not? 
reply  to  the  letter  which  prepared  her  for  my  j 
absence.”  j 

“  8he  never  got  the  letter,  of  course  not.  I  did  \ 
not  believe  all  the  stuff  about  a  marriage,  and  1 5 
don’t  now,”  answered  the  old  woman,  Insolently,  j 
“Tonr  letter  went  to  kindle  my  fire.  Five  good  < 
sheets  of  paper  wasted.  If  it  had  only  been  for  | 
this  extravagance,  you  ought  to  have  been  dis- } 
inherited.  Bnt  where  is  the  girl  ?  What  has  j 
become  of  her  baby  ?  If  you  are  married,  bring  | 
ont  the  creatures  and  the  documents.  If  the  5 
child  is  a  boy,  you  have  only  eight  years  to  wait  \ 
before  there’ll  be  something  to  feed  him  on.  \ 
Where  is  the  wife  and  heir?”  > 

The  yonng  man  arose,  without  a  word,  and  in  j 
tlris  stern  silence  left  the  room.  | 

It  was  many  years  before  the  two  met  again.  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  nw  old  houses  still  remain  among  the  villas, 
hotels  and  cottages,  that  make  Staten  Island  a 
tittle  Eden.  But  few  of  these  are  on  the  shore, 
and  not  being  so  aeeessible  as  these  modern 
structures,  are  of  course  less  known.  One  of 
these  buildings,  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  island,  surrounded  by  groves  of  primeval 
trees,  fruit  orchards,  and  flowing  thickets,  mu^t 
now  become  the  scene  of  our  story. 

The  house  was  an  old  rambling  affair,  with 
irregular  wings  and  a  centre  building  two  stories 
high,  finished  at  the  roof  with  gable  windows 
that  however  were  all  for  outside  show,  looking 
only  from  an  open  garret,  and  heavy  stone  ehim- 
nies  that  time  itself  seemed  incapable  of  destroy¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  substantial  edifice,  built  of  stone, 
but  the  wings  were  of  wood,  with  verandahs  and 
French  windows,  half  buried  in  creeping  vines 
and  olimbing  roses.  A  tall  rim  tree  towered 
upward  from  behind  the  centre  building,  sweep¬ 
ing  its  leng  pendant  branches  over  the  roof,  thus 
softening  the  contrast  between  the  grim  old  front 
with  its  stone  portal,  and  the  wings  with  their 
fanciful  drapery  of  flowers.  The  ground  sloped 
unevenly  from  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
was  broken  up  here  and  there  with  fruit  trees 
and  flower  thickets,  until  it  was  separated  from 
a  gentle  hill,  by  one  of  those  small  inland  streams 
that  render  quiet  scenery  of  this  kind  so  beau¬ 
tiful.  Here  a  dump  of  weeping  willows  gave 
their  waving  and  golden  green  to  the  air,  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  lovely  features  of  a  landscape 
every  way  Arcadian. 

It  was  a  large  house,  and  the  modern  portions 
seemed  quite  unnecessary,  save  as  an  embellish¬ 
ment,  for  two  quieter  people  ceuld  not  well 
have  been  found,  than  the  old  couple  who  had 
inhabited  the  centre  portion,  with  its  antique 
furniture  and  old-fashioifed  mouldings,  far  more 
than  half  a  century. 

One  day,  not  far  from  the  time  occupied  by 
our  last  chapter,  old  Mrs.  Ford  was,  or  Beemed 
to  be,  Alone  in  this  dwelling;  for  the  kitchen 
was  so  far  away  from  the  room  she  oeoupied, 
that  no  household  sound  reached  her.  It  was  a 
calm  June  day.  The  air  wae  balmy  with  fruit 
blossoms.  The  sky  was  softly  blue,  with  a  white 
cloud  here  and  there  drifting  its  snowy  billows 
over  it;  for  a  tight  rain  had  just  passed  away, 
leaving  these  heaps  of  pearl  clouds  on  the 
horizon  and  a  world  of  diamond  drops  among 
the  green  leaves  and  fruit  blossoms,  that  im¬ 
pregnated  them  with  perfume. 

The  window  of  her  sitting-room  was  open,  and 
Mrs.  Ford  leaned  ont,  not  to  gaze  upon  the 
landscape,  though  abe  frit  all  its  beauty,  but 
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with  a  keener  interest  and  deeper  anxiety  than  those  great  eyes  looked  upon  the  quivering  an* 
hor  familiar  Nature  could  afford.  :  guish  of  that  beautiful  old  face!  How  coldly 

Her  husband,  a  very  old  man,  had  gone  to  the  the  woman  turned  away,  and  walked  into  the 
city  in  search  of  a  person,  who  had  been  recom-  shadows  of  her  old  home,  holy  with  so  many 
mended  as  a  companion  and  helper  in  their  old  memories,  all  lost  in  the  darkness  that  had  set- 
age,  and  the  old  lady  was  anxiously  watching  tied  on  her  brain! 

his  return.  It  was  now  two  hours  beyond  the  ;  Then  the  old  woman  sent  forth  a  cry  of  an- 
time.  He  had  driven  a  fiery  horse  and  was  with-  guish,  and  reaching  out  her  arms,  fell  weeping 
out  attendant;  what  might  have  happened  ?  upon  her  husband’s  bosom. 

Why  would  not  her  husband  be  content  to  drive  “She  does  not  know  me.  Oh !  John,  John,  I 
a  staid  family  horse,  or  take  the  man  servant  j  thought  Bhe  would  have  known  me!” 
with  him?  Why  did  he  go  to  the  city  at  all?  \  The  old  man,  himself  trembling  with  fatigue 
These  might  have  been  her  reflections  on  ordi-  S  and  agitation,  bent  down  and  kissed  the  fore- 
nary  occasions ;  but  now  a  deeper  cause  of  £  head  of  his  wife.  But  he  had  no  words  of  oem- 
anxiety  gave  keenness  to  those  aged  eyes,  and  <  fort  to  offer.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  an  only 
sent  a  nervous  quiver  to  those  looked  hands,  *  child  to  walk  thus  stonily  by  the  yearning  heart 
whenever  a  sound  startled  her.  ^  of  a  mother.  The  poor  old  man  wept  over  hit 

At  last,  she  distinctly  heard  a  carriage  ooming  %  wife,  it  was  all  he  could  do. 
down  the  road,  and  rising  slowly  from  her  seat,  s  But  as  his  aged  arms  relaxed,  a  beautiful  com- 
she  walked  forth  into  the  front  porch,  where,  |  forter  appeared,  breaking  through  the  mist  that 
leaning  against  one  of  the  stone  pillars,  she  $  grief  had  cast  over  those  aged  eyes,  like  some 
stood  pale  and  motionless,  save  that  a  quiver  \  shadowy  angel.  Those  two  withered  hands  were 
ran  through  her  frame;  somewhat  more  sharply  S  softly  olasped,  and  a  sweet,  tranquilizing  voioe 
than  should  have  boon  possible  to  the  simple  s  murmured, 

tremor  of  old  age.  \  “Do  not  be  troubled  so,  she  is  so  much  better. 

Decorous  old  age  is  always  beautiful,  and  this  ^  she  must  know  you  at  last.  Have  patience,  only 
dear,  old  lady,  in  her  dark  dress  and  pure  muslin  \  have  a  little  patienoe!” 

cap,  scarcely  lees  white  than  the  hair  it  covered,  l  “I  will  have  patience.  Oh,  is  that  a  new 
formed  a  touching  picture,  ae  she  stood  in  the  \  thing  to  me,  poor  bereaved  mother  that  I  am?” 
shadow  of  her  home,  watting — for  her  husband*—  s  answered  the  old  lady,  shedding  less  bitter  tears, 
and  alas !  fbr  the  only  child  of  their  love — another  j  “  But  who  are  you  that  speak  so  confidently  and 
might  oome,  but  the  old  lady  scarcely  thought  of  \  so  well?” 

that,  her  heart  was  too  Axil.  \  “  This — this  is  the  young  person  who  has  done 

Slowly  the  carriage  came  up  from  the  road  and  j  so  much  for  oup.Elsio  at  the  asylum,”  said  the 
swept  round  to  the  front  door.  The  old  lady  \  old  gentleman.  “She  has  come  to  stay  with  her 
could  not  move.  She  seemed  chained  to  the  l  and  live  with  us.” 

stone  pillow,  that  supported  her.  A  mist,  but  j  “What?  This  young  girl?  This  pretty,  frail 
not  of  age,  crept  over  her  vision,  and  through  it  l  creature?  I  thought  it  was  a  woman!” 
she  saw  her  husband  descend  to  the  ground,  and  \  “And  so  it  is  if  suffering  can  make  a  poor 
then,  as  if  moving  through  a  oloud,  she  saw  two  |  girl  grow  old,”  replied  Catharine,  mournfully, 
female  forms  sinking,  as  it  were,  toward  the  \  for  it  was  no  other  than  Catharine  Lacy,  or 
earth,  and  moving  steadily  toward  her.  \  rather  Catharine  De  Mark,  the  lost  wife. 

She  could  not  move  or  speak,  but  held  out  her  \  “And  so  yon  have  boon  good  to  my  Elsie?” 
trembling  arms.  \  persisted  the  old  lady,  wrapped  np  in  the  one 

A  tall,  thin  woman,  whose  large  brown  eyes,  j  idea  of  her  heart  so  completely,  that  Bhe  left  the 
full  of  sorrowful  reproach,  seemed  to  look  through  \  poor  girl’s  words  unheeded.  “No  wonder  she 
and  through  her,  came  up  the  steps:  paused  a  \  loves  you  so  much'” 

moment  so  close  that  the  trembling  hands  touched  S  “Only  wait  a  little,  and  she  will  love  you  a9 
her;  and  walked  on  without  a  word.  i  well.  Perhaps  in  a  little  time  Bhe  will  know 

Then  the  old*  woman  cried  out  in  her  anguish,  j  that  you  are  her  mother.” 

“  Oh !  Elsie,  Elsie,  will  you  not  speak  to  me ?”  $  “  Do  you  think  so  ?  Do  you  really  think  so  ?” 

The  tall  woman  turned  at  this,  came  a  pace  $  said  the  old  lady,  with  toars  in  her  eyes, 
back,  and  looked  at  the  old  lady  with  her  great,  <  “See  how  she  is  looking  at  us !”  was  the  reply, 
mournful  eyes,  silent  as  before.  j  Mrs.  Ford  looked  up;  and  there,  in  the  dim 

“  Elsie,  Elsie.  It  is  your  mother.  Speak  to  j  hall,  she  saw  hor  daughter  watching  them  keenly, 
me !”  |  As  their  eyes  met,  the  aged  mother  smiled  through 

Insanity  is  sometimes  very  cruel.  How  steadily  <  her  tears,  and  the  crazed  woman  began  to  glide 
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slowly  toward  her,  a 8  if  drawn  by  some  magnetic 

force. 

“Oh,  yon  hare  done  this!”  cried  the  old  lady, 
“she  comet-  this  way — she  looks  kinder!”  and 
bowing  her  head,  with  a  gash  of  tenderness  she 
kissed  the  young  girl. 

Instantly  the  insane  woman  darted  forward 
and  separated  them.  With  her  hands  she  held 
them  apart,  creeping  softly  toward  her  mother’s 
bosom. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  But  the  swell  and 
beat  of  that  aged  mother’s  heart  brought  back 
true  life  into  the  cold  bosom  of  the  daughter. 

“Mother!”  she  said,  lifting  up  her  two  palms 
tad  smoothing  down  the  grey  hair  on  each  side 
of  that  wrinkled  forehead.  “  Mother,  how  white 
jour  hair  has  grown.” 

“Thank  God!”  cried  the  aged  husband,  as  be 
mw  this,  “oh !”  And  in  the  flood  of  tender  joy, 
tbroogk  which  these  words  were  spoken,  he  lifted 
has  ehsped  hands  to  heaven. 

The  sound,  tender  and  holy  as  it  was,  drove 
that  poor  creature  back  into  her  insanity.  She 
tamed  from  her  mother,  looked  coldly  upon  the 
old  man,  and  then,  ,with  a  faint  shake  of  the 
head,  walked  into  the  house  again. 

“Come,”  said  the  old  man,  tenderly  to  has 
wife,  “let  us  wait  Ged’s  time.  It  is  something 
that  she  has  known  yon  for  a  minute!” 

“Something,”  repeated  the  old  lady,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  gratitude,  “John,  it  has  given 
me  new  life.” 

fland-in-hand,  full  of  holy  faith,  and  beautiful 
in  the  deep  love  of  their  old  age,  they  followed 
Catharine  and  her  charge  into  the  family  sitting- 
room. 

“Sit  down  here,  my  daughter,  while  I  take 


*  off  your  bonnet  and  shawl,”  said  the  old  lady, 
\  wheeling  an  easy-ehair  to  the  window. 

*  Elsie  sat  down  in  silenoe  and  gazed  wistfully 
^  in  her  mother’s  face,  as  the  aged  parent  removed 
|  the  bonnet  from  her  head,  that  poor  head  whose 
5  even  burning  heat  had  scattered  those  long  black 

<  tresses  so  heavily  witii  snow. 

<  “See,”  said  the  woman,  trembling  beneath 
$  the  joy  of  that  look,  “there  is  the  old  pear  tree, 
5  yet  white  with  hlossoms.  I  dare  say  we  might 
v  find  half  a  dozen  robin’s  nests  in  the  boughs,  if 
S  you  were  only  young  enough  to  climb  them, 
j  Etaie.” 

s  Elsie  smiled.  Some  vague  association  seemed 
J  breaking  through  her  mind, 
i  “To-morrow  you  shall  go  down  there,  darl- 
s  ing — father  and  I  will  go  anywhere  with  you.” 
i  “Anywhere?”  said  Elsie,  with  a  fierce  look. 

*  “Then  take  me  to  him.” 

J  The  old  lady  recoiled,  and  looked  wistfully  at 

<  her  husband. 

|  “Take  me  to  Atm,  I  say,”  almost  shrieked  the 
\  daughter,  gazing  angrily  from  her  father  to  her 
j  mother. 

jj  “No,  no,”  said  Catharine,  quietly,  “that  is 
j  for  me.  They  must  show  you  nothing  but  the 
\  brook,  the  birds,  and  these  beautiful  trees.  I 
|  must  do  the  rest.  Come.” 
i  And  as  if  spell-beund,  the  inflame  woman  arose 
\  and  followed  the  young  girl, 
j  (to  si  oouttuubd.) 

v 

\  Not*. — In  order  to  secure  this  story  frqm  un- 
j  authorized  publication  in  England,  each  chapter 

<  has  been  edited  by  an  English  gentleman,  and 
j  entered  by  him  at Stationer's  Hall,  London;  and 
\  the  American  eopy  is  prinked  from  his  altered 

*  copy. 


THE  FACE  I  SAW  IN  MY  DREAMS. 


BY  MARY  W.  JANVRIM 


Smiling  and  dimpled,  and  rosy  and  bright, 
Was  the  face  I  saw  in  my  dreams  last  night — 
A  delicate  cheek  and  a  brow  of  snow, 

And  eyes  where  love-lights  come  and  go— 

Oh,  pare  and  fair  as  an  angel’s,  seems 
That  sweet  young  face  I  saw  in  my  dreams ! 

I  bad  lain  me  down  at  night  to  sleep, 

And  closed  were  the  eyes  too  proud  to  weep— 
Tho’  in  the  wide  world  alone  was  I, 

With  never  a  friend  or  helper  nigh, 

And  ncTer  a  lonelier  waif  was  blown 
By  the  winds  of  Fate  over  life  alone. 


<  Slumber  came  down  and  bound  me  with  chains, 
j  Lent  me  her  joys,  and  pilfered  my  pains : 

S  Soft- footed  Sleep !  how  gently  she  stole 

\  With  visions  of  beauty  into  my  soul ! 

$  Yet  she  had  not  tarried  long  with  me,  I  ween, 

J  ’Ere  a  maiden -face  looked  in  on  my  dream. 

*  Sou  white  hands  on  my  brow  she  laid, 

$  Soft  sweet  words  the  visitant  said — 

*  “No  more  lonely  thy  life  shall  be— 

$  No  more  weary  the  days  for  thee! 

^  Twin-born  are  the  holy  stars  on  high— 

}  Twin-born  m  spirit  are  you  and  I!” 
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Then  so  softly  she  glided  away 
I  had  no  power  her  feet  to  stay : 

Then  I  awoke,  and  vainly  cried. 

But  never  a  voice  unto  mine  replied: 

Was  it  an  angel’s?  for  so  it  seems 

Most  have  been  the  face  I  saw  in  my  dreams ! 

To-day  I  went  through  the  crowded  street, 
Scanning  eaoh  face  I  chanced  to  meat: 

Many  a  maiden  passed  me  by, 

With  floating  earls  and  asnre  eye— 

Bat  vainly,  under  the  carls  whioh  screen 
Their  faces,  I  sought  the  one  of  my  dream. 


^  Now  I  wander  still  more  alone, 

And  passion -waves  o’er  my  heart  are  blown; 
And  dusky  and  thick  as  a  maiden's  hair, 

Are  the  floating  folds  of  my  dark  despair! 
Shall  I  ever  drink  of  Lethe’s  stream, 

And  forget  the  face  I  saw  in  my  dream? 

Or  ever  shall  I — the  plaything  of  Fate, 
Storm-tossed,  and  riven,  and  desolate— 

In  pansing  to  kneel  at  some  pilgrim  shrine 
Meet  the  eyes  that  first  looked  love  into  mine? 
Oh  1  how  blest  shall  I  be,  I  ween, 

Could  I  find  the  face  I  saw  in  my  dream ! 


DRIFTING. 


BT  JENNY  A.  ST0N1. 


I'm  fell  alone  on  the  life-eta  now. 

Alone  in  the  gathering  gloom ; 

Barks  have  gone  down  on  every  side. 

Freighted  with  love  and  hope  and  pride — 
Will  the  pilot  never  oome? 

Sullenly,  ooldly  the  waters  roar— 

I  have  looked  so  long  in  vain ! 

Father  and  mother  are  on  the  shore ; 

Brothers  and  sisters  gone  before — 

Shall  I  meet  them  all  again? 

Vainly  I  call  for  the  promised  aid. 

And  sock  for  the  promised  homo. 

Husband  and  children  in  death  asleep; 

Left  on  this  cold,  dark  sea  to  weep — 

Will  the  pilot  never  eoop? 


s  Friends  have  gone  down  in  sight  of  shore, 

\  Friends  I  had  learned  to  trust; 
s  Will  they  go  to  the  regions  of  endless  light, 
j  By  a  way  that  is  hidden  from  my  sight? 

They  must,  oh,  God!  they  must. 

Helpless  I  raise  my  eyes  above, 

I  know  that  the  Heavens  are  bright; 

But  the  wild  Wkvea  dash  o'er  my  shattered  hark; 
Oh,  the  Waters,  the  waters  are  ever  dark; 

They  feel  not  the  blessed  light 

And  I  drift  about  on  this  shadowy  sea, 

Longing  and  watching  for  home. 

Father  and  mother  waiting  for  me;  » 
Brothers  and  sisters  I  long  to  see; 

Husband  and  children,  I  oome! 


/ 

THE  SNOW  SQUALL. 

BY  BLIZABETH  BOUTON. 


The  North  wind  is  blowing  a  piping  blast, 
And  whistling  load  in  his  glee, 

And  he  shakes  the  troo  as  he  hurries  past 
In  his  race  so  wild  and  free. 

And  the  voice  of  the  tree  in  a  plaintive  moan, 
Complains  of-  his  rough  salute, 

And  breathes  a  murmuring,  sighing  tone, 
Like  the  notes  of  a  broken  lute. 

How  the  feathery  snow-flakes  dance  about, 
On  the  North  wind’s  breath  upborne, 

As  he  flings  them  aloft  with  exulting  shout. 
To  the  clouds  he  has  madly  torn. 


\  Now  they  glide  along  with  an  airy  grace 
$  Upheld  by  his  buoyant  wing, 
s  Now  before  his  car  at  a  furious  pace, 

^  Are  swept  by  the  stormy  king. 

$  One  moment  like  birds  through  the  darkened  air 
<  In  a  whirling  cloud  they  fly, 

>  The  next  o’er  the  landscape  brown  and  bare 

*  In  a  spotless  robe  they  lie. 

$  Till  the  sportive  wind  in  his  wanton  play 
$  Unlifts  them  from  the  plains, 

*  And  sends  them  careering  far  away, 

*  To  the  sound  of  his  dirge-like  strains. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  PARTY. 


BY  MBS.  M.  A.  DENISON. 

Reabek,  remember  you  the  days  of  juvenile  ?  two  judges,  goes  slumping  through  his  insecure 


parties  ?  Not  those  prim  affairs  that  are  now  > 
called  entertainments ,  for  which  Miss  Lavina,  5 
aged  six,  sends  out  her  cards ,  and  expects  none  \ 
but  young  ladies  under  twelve,  but  the  old-  ^ 
fashioned  gathering  where  children  were  chil-  $ 
■Iren,  and  wore  short  frocks  and  pantalettes,  and  \ 
called  each  other  by  their  Christian  names.  Ah !  > 
those  were  the  times.  How  joyous !  how  free  from  \ 
caridng  care  sounded  the  merry  little  voices!  I 
They  played — they  romped — they  overturned  \ 
chairs — the  house  trembled  at  the  tramp  of  their  \ 
bounding  footsteps.  \ 

And  hark!  the  laughter  grows  bolder;  it  rises  5 
to  a  grand  peal  of  triumphant  fun.  Let’s  peep  ^ 
at  them.  Do  they  not  look  pretty  with  their  < 
snowy  robes,  and  careless  ringlets?  Yes!  we  \ 
are  young  again.  We  go  to  our  first  party  after  '< 
haring  dreamed  and  feasted  in  anticipation  of  \ 
its  coming  pleasures  for  weeks.  Our  little  heart  j 
beats  almost  to  suffocation ;  we  are  led  into  the  \ 
room,  where  lie  an  awful  array,  bundles  of  bon-  j 
nets,  shawls,  coats  and  caps.  Somebody,  we  > 
don’t  know  who,  takes  off  our  coverings,  care-  j 
fully  smoothes  down  our  snowy  dress,  and  then  j 
is  we  hardly  breathe,  and  the  hot  blood  paints  \ 
cheeks  and  brow,  somebody  takes  our  trembling  \ 
hand  and  formally  introduces  us  to  the  prim  \ 
rows  of  juveniles  sitting  against  the  wall.  Oqr  \ 
bead  is  dizzy  for  a  moment;  pink  and  blue,  \ 
white  and  yellow,  swim  confusedly  before  our  \ 
7es;  our  fingers  join  convulsively,  and  it  takes  ! 
three  long  sighs  and  as  many  shy  glances  to  l 
restore  the  little  bashful  trembler  to  equanimity.  \ 
At  last  some  bolder  soul  or  elder  sister  starts  i 
'  play.  With  considerable  giggling  and  a  sheep-  5 
id»  face,  a  rosy  lump  of  white  muslin  darts  \ 
awkwardly  at  the  toy  and  sets  it  spinning,  \ 
calling  for  number  four,  while— oh!  spirits  of  j 
contradiction  developing  in  the  very  bud,  her  \ 
blue  eyes  look  askance  in  the  face  of  some  \ 
chubby  Billy  whose  number  excels  four.  A  few  \ 
moments  of  bewildered  prettiness,  and  the  genius  \ 
of  bashfulness  flies,  nor  resumes  his  reign  till  s 
the  party  breaks  up.  We  meanwhile  look  on,  < 
delighted  as  the  games  progress — laughing  as  j 
some  witty  urchin  makes  wry  faces  while  at-  \ 
tempting  to  kiss  the  shovel,  or  screaming  as  \ 
some  victim  seated  with  mock  dignity  between  £ 
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seat,  and  lands  in  offended  majesty  upon  the 
carpet.  But  good  humor  is  soon  restored  by  the 
forfeit  of  winding  off  twenty-four  yards  of  love 
ribbon  with  one  of  the  blushing  urchins,  whose 
sheepish  glances,  unlike  those  of  the  more 
timid  (?)  girl,  never  leave  the  floor,  and  who 
sneaks  back  to  his  place  in  the  corner  with  his 
fingfer  in  his  mouth. 

It  is  the  zenith  of  hilarious  mirth,  and  con¬ 
fusion  reigns  supreme.  Self-constituted  judges 
award  impossible  forfeits;  there  is  a  hurried 
shutting  of  doors  and  moving  of  chairs.  Ex¬ 
travagance  is  the  order  of  the  hour.  A  figure 
enters  through  the  open  door,  that  is  the  like¬ 
ness  neither  of  anything  in  heaven  above  or 
earth  beneath — muffled  in  all  kinds  of  garments 
— nodding  and  bowing  with  wonderfully  accom¬ 
modating  inflexibility  of  back-bone.  The  ominous 
silence  preceding  its  advent  is  suddenly  broken 
down ;  a  few  timid  ones  shrink — down  bends  its 
crowned  head,  when  some  spirits  of  mischief 
seizes  cap  and  bonnet,  others  pull  at  cloaks  and 
coats,  and  lo !  nodding  with  bold  defiance,  stands 
forth  a  veritable  l^room-stick,  amid  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  childish  crowd. 

But  here  come  the  “sweets  to  the  sweet.” 
Simple  things  they  are.  but  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful  to  the  children.  Silence  is  restored,  save 
when  some  mischievous  narry  poked  the  ribs 
of  laughter-loving  John,  whose  attempts  to 
smother  his  fun  before  the  elders,  are  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme. 

Now  follow  the  quiet  chat  and  frolic.  Mis¬ 
chief  in  their  sparkling  eyes,  the  girls  name  efcch 
other’s  apple,  and  little  tongues  rattle— “One  I 
love — two  I  love — three  I  love,  I  say — four  I 
love  with  all  my  heart.” 

“Oh!”  cries  another,  “she  loves  with  all  her 
heart;  oh!  Sarah,  before  I’d  be  you!” 

“It’s  five  I  cast  uway;”  cries  the  little  girl, 
reddening,  and  dexterously  adding  another  seed. 

“  ’T wasn’t,  ’twas  love  with  all  my  heart.  Bobby, 
come  here — I  named  Sarah’s  apple  after  you,  and 
it’s  ‘love  with  all  my  heart’ — he,  he.” 

“  I’ll  never  speak  to  you  in  all  my  life — so 
there!”  cries  Sarah,  almost  with  tears. 

“Sally,”  says  a  gentle  Yoice,  and  a  pair  of 
seft,  grey  eyes  look  into  the  little  flushed  face, 
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LALLAVEEN* 


“never  be  ashamed  of  loving  with  all  your  {  full  grown  tree,  full  of  malice  and  blackness, 
heart,  my  child— if  anything  is  worth  loving,  \  Pity  *tis  that  young  hearts,  guileless  and  unsus- 
little  Sally,  love  it  with  all  your  heart.’*  \  pecting  as  they  should  be,  have  thus  early 

“  Yes’m,”  replies  the  little  girl,  demurely,  her  j  learned  to  pick  flaws  in  dress  and  character, 
petulance  vanished.  She  eats  her  apple,  and  \  Do  they  learn  it  at  home? 

chatters  with  Jenny,  to  Whom  she  was  never  \  But  the  party,  like  all  earthly  things,  must 
going  to  speak  again  as  long  as  she  lived.  \  come  to  an  end.  And  after  the  children  arc 

A  little  drop  of  oil,  how  wondrously  it  smoothes  $  gone,  the  troubled  housewife  glides  like  a  ghost 
the  troubled  waters  1  <  through  the  deserted  parlors,  and  spyihg  here 

Now,  from  my  corner,  I  listen  with  childish  S  the  fragments  of  a  broken  dish,  and  there,  and 
interest  to  eome  petty  scandal*  It  falls  from  all  over,  nut-shells  and  apple-corings,  feels, 
rosy  lips,  and  bright  eyes  drink  it  in*  ’Tis  the  $  doubtless,  with  the  preacher,  that  “all  is  vanity 
same  thing  in  the  tender  plant  that  it  is  in  the  \  and  vexation  of  spirit.” 


LALLAVfiEN* 


BY  FRA5CE8 

HENRIETTA  SHEFFIELD. 

Moonltght  on  Archaiin’s  river, 
Moonlight  on  its  banks  of  green, 
First  it  shines  and  last  it  lingers 
Where  I  sat  with  Lallaveen. 

* 

1 

And  I  Whispered,  when  in  Heaven, 
Near  the  Saviour  thou  wilt  be, 

And  it  Will  be  easier,  dearest, 

Easier  then  to  pray  for  me. 

Lallnvoen  was  like  the  angels, 

Or  as  angels  ought  to  be, 

Yet  she  loved  me,  loved  me  fondly, 

But  she  stay’d  not  long  with  me. 

> 

j 

i 

So  I  spoke,  but,  ah,  no  longer 

Earthly  love  her  soul  could  Win, 

For  she  saw  the  bright  gates  open’d, 
Through  which  saints  of  old  went  in, 

On  the  banks  of  fair  Archazin 

Sat  we  in  a  Summer  night, 

When  the  meon  a  fairy  mantle 

Threw  around  us,  wove  of  light 

i 

> 

i 

On  the  banks  of  fhir  Archazin 

Walk  t  now  in  Summer  night, 

When  across  the  quiet  waters 

Sends  the  moon  her  quiet  light. 

Oh,  her  eyes  .were  very  lustrous, 

But  from  mine  there  fell  a  tear, 

For  I  knew  she  had  a  message 

From  our  Father’s  dark  earner. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

But  my  heart  is  sad  and  restless, 

And  its  hopes  no  longer  green, 

But  the  grass  is  that  is  growing 

On  the  grave  of  LaU&veen. 

I’LL  LOVE  THEE 

IN 

THE  SPRING  TIME. 

BT  PIW'L’ET 

I’ll  love  thee  when  the  Spring  towers  bloom,  }  IT1  love  thee  in  the  Summer,  too, 

For  *twas  in  Spring  wo  met —  l  !For  when  the  Spring  is  past, 

The  blissful  scenes  that  round  us  shone  \  Thy  'Summer-smiles  so  beauteously 

Are  fresh  in  memory  yet;  <  Around  my  path  arc  cast; 

I  know  that  we  were  younger  then,  i  And  though  the  baaed  of  time  has  press’d 

But  hearts  as  true  os  ours  s'  Relentless  *n  thy  brow, 

Have  scarcely  felt  the  chill  of  time,  s  Abd  age,  is  slowly  creeping  on, 

Or  heeded  passing  hours;  ^  Still,  still  m  love  thee  now; 

And  on  our  day  of  happiness  J  For  though  our  Spring  of  life  is  o’er 

Joy'S  nan  has  not  yet  set;  \  Ripe  fruits  life’s  branches  fill; 

Then  in  the  Spring  time  I  will  lore,  ;  And  be  it  Spring  or  Sommer  time 

Fer  #twas  in  Spring  we  met  v  My  heart  shall  be  thine  still. 
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AUNT  MARY’S  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT. 


BY  A.  L.  OTIS. 


It  was  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  just  such  an  eve  ^  times,  because  she  always  seemed  to  be  thinking 
as  it  should  be,  clear  and  soft — not  too  cold  for  \  of  her  lost  friends,  and  because  when  one  of  the 
the  dwellers  in  poor  houses.  s  children  bluntly  asked  her  why  ehe  never  gave 

But  tee  have  to  do  with  a  substantial  country  j  presents,  she  replied  that  aH  she  had  came  from 
home,  where  the  fire-light’s  ruddy  glow  lit  up  *  their  father,  and  it  would  only  be  pretended 
every  comfort  in  the  snug  sitting-room,  and  the  j  giving  if  she  took  his  money  to  buy  them  pre¬ 
circle  of  young  faces  surrounding  its  polished  {  sent*.  She  said  it  was  more  blessed  to  give 
fender.  \  than  even  to  receive,  but  that  pleasure  had  been 

They  were  talking  of  the  morrow,  and  of  the  \  denied  her,  and  she  must  not  grieve,  since  re¬ 
gifts  they  had  each  prepared  for  father,  mother,  $  ceiving,  which  might  have  been  a  grief  to  her, 
and  aunt  Mary — speculating  too  upon  the  numer-  \  was,  by  that  dear  family,  made  a  blessing, 
oos  boxes  and  parcels  Joe  had  brought  from  the  >  Charles  then  said  hopefully,  that  he  knew  she 
railway  station,  and  which  had  mysteriously  die-  \  would  be  well  enough  to  be  with  them.  Hadn’t 
appeared  immediately  after  being  unpacked.  J  she  been  getting  better  and  better  for  months  ? 

They  hoped  aunt  Mary  would  be  well  enough  |  And  he  guessed  too  that  she  would  have  a  pro¬ 
to  be  with  them,  for  they  didn’t  half  enjoy  last  ^  sent  to  give  this  year,  for  hadn’t  she  been  shut 
.Hew  Year,  when  she  was  so  ill  Bhe  could  not  $  up  in  her  room  a  great  deal  lately,  and  came  out 
leave  her  room.  Thus  the  eldest  girl,  Jane,  told  j  of  it  with  such  a  bright  face,  just  like  other 
the  children  the  story  of  poor  aunt  Mary’s  early  J  people’s  faces  when  they  were  making  presents 
trials,  which  she  had  often  heard  in  solemn  times  s  to  give  way  ? 

from  aunt  Mary’s  own  lips.  5  The  noise  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  gravel  in- 

Of  how  she  stood,  in  her  first  great  grief,  be-  <  terrupted  them, 
side  her  dying  father,  and  he  pnt  her  hand  into  \  “There  goes  Joe  to  the  rail-road  for  mother 
John  Harvey’s,  and  his  fading  lips  smiled  when  j  and  father,”  cried  the  children,  “and  we’ll  see 
he  heard  John  promise  solemnly  and  earnestly  \  what  loads  of  bundles  they  will  bring!” 
that  he  would  deserve  her,  and  cherish  her  till  j  Before  long  the  parents  arrived,  and  were 
death  did  them  part.  Of  how  sad  she  was  after  \  ushered  into  the  room  by  the  jumping,  dancing, 
he  had  gone,  but  what  comfort  she  found  in  \  welcoming  children.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
John,  who  did  cherish  her  till  death  did  them  i  hilarity,  aunt  Mary  came  in,  bringing  a  keen 
part,  but  that  was  very  soon.  John  died  before  5  breath  of  frosty  air  in  her  cloak,  which,  like  her 
they  were  married,  and  left  her  alone  in  the  1  bright  smile,  seemed  to  diffuse  freshness  through 
world,  very  poor,  for  his  father  had  been  un-  $  the  room.  Then  there  was  another  eager  wel- 
fortunate  in  business.  Of  how  several  of  her  j  coming,  and  some  questioning  as  to  what  kept 
father’s  friends  wanted  her  to  go  home  with  j  her  out  till  starlight. 

them,  but  Bhe  had  liked  best  to  go  with  their  j  She  said  she  had  been  to  see  Mrs.  Smiley, 
father  and  mother,  and  what  good  fortune  to  j  their  clergyman’s  wife,  and  had  been  sitting  by 
them  all  it  was  that  Bhe  had  so  decided.  Of  \  a  west  window  watching  the  glowing  sunset  sky, 
how  at  first  she  could  not  bear  to  let  even  their  \  not  heeding  the  increasing  darkness.  But  she 
father  support  her,  but  had  done  fine  embroidery  ij  spoke  with  a  little  embarrassment, 
and  sold  it  in  the  city  until  her  health  gave  way,  \  The  children’s  merry  noise  continued  until 
and  she  was  ill  for  a  whole  year.  That  con-  J  later  than  usual  that  night,  owing  to  the  great 
*nced  her  that  she  would  do  well  to  husband  i|  excitement  of  stocking-hanging.  But  that  made 
her  strength,  and  submit  to  receiving  what  sho  <  them  sleep  none  the  later  the  following  day,  for 
would  gladly  have  given  had  they  needed  it.  |  before  dawn  they  were  feeling  those  favored 
Of  how  she  tamght  them,  and  loved  them,  and  \  receptacles,  and  guessing  their  contents  with 
cared  for  them  always,  but  especially  when  their  ^  smothered,  eager  laughter,  and  sympathetic 
mother  was  sick.  5  curiosity. 

Then  Jane  said,  whispering,  that  she  never  l  After  the  hilarious  greetings  at  breakfast,  and 
pitied  poor  aunt  Mary  so  much  as  at  New  Year’s  '  the  further  gift-giving  and  receiving,  the  merry 
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storm  abated;  all  being  busy  with  new  books,  >  raising  the  money,  and  I  could  not  call  upon 
new  games,  new  dolls,  &c.  &c.  I  your  poor,  distressed  uncle  for  a  cent.  Ah,  I 

Dinner  was  yet  to  come — that  merriest  hour  \  am  afraid,  children,  this  is  our  last  New  Year’s 
of  all — when  they  had  time  to  look  at  each  other,  ^  in  the  old  home.” 

and  listen  to  all  each  had  to  say.  Some  were  in  S  Sobs  echoed  around  the  table,  for  it  was  a 
the  habit  of  saying  such  funny  things,  that  every  j  direful  sight  to  see  mother  leaning  on  father's 
body  laughed  at  everything  they  said,  funny  or  jj  shoulder  and  crying  so. 

not.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  what  they  ^  Strange  that  aunt  Mary  did  not  cry  too!  She 
said  muat  be  funny.  So  they  had  to  laugh  some-  \  did  seem  movod,  but  it  was  differently.  She 
times  because  they  had  laughed  at  nothing.  But  J  ahemmed  and  sighed,  and  looked  up  to  speak, 
this  only  kept  it  up  merrily.  j  but  didn’t,  and  yet  looked  so  much  as  if  she 

But  on  this  New  Year’s  day  a  heavy,  dismal  \  wanted  to,  but  didn’t  like  to.  She  kept  glancing 
cloud  hung  over  that  merry  meal.  from  Mr.  Waters  to  the  letters  by  his  plate.  The 

All  were  seated,  and  Mr.  Waters  was  just  \  children  began  to  lament  in  words,  and  to  tell 
about  to  carve  the  turkey,  when  Joe  walked  in  |  how  much  they  loved  the  old  house,  and  how 
with  letters,  saying,  ij  sorry  they  were  to  leave  the  garden,  orchard, 

“This  one,  sir,  is  marked  ‘important.’  ”  \  wood  and  brook,  and  how  fond  they  were  of  thh 


“I  will  open  it  at  once,”  said  Mr.  Waters,  “if 
you  will  allow  me.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Waters  and  aunt  Mary : 
so  he  broke  the  seal,  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and 
turned  very  pale. 

“May  I  see?”  cried  his  wife,  running  to  him, 
and  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

He  held  the  letter  so  that  they  could  both  read 
it,  and  in  a  minute  she  cried, 

“  Ah,  the  wretch !  Not  to  be  willing  to  wait ! 
Just  what  might  be  expected  of  him!” 

Aunt  Mary  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in 
great  anxiety,  while  Jane  and  Charles  cried, 

“Oh,  what  is  it?  What  is  it,  mother?” 

“Tell  them,”  said  Mr.  Waters. 

“What — the  children?” 

“Yes,  yes.  Let  us  all  feel  together  on  New 
Yoar’s  day,  even  if  it  be  sorrow.  It  concerns  us 
all,  and  we  shall  be  happier  to  keep  nothing 
from  them.” 

He  leaned  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  while  his 
wife  said, 

“Your  father  endorsed  a  note  for  your  uncle 
Flenry,  never  imagining  that  he  was  going  to 
fail.  That  note  is  due,  and  this  is  a  notice  from 
the  creditor  that  the  debt  is  now  your  father’s, 
and  that  it  must  be  paid  in  three  days.  It  was 
cruel  to  send  it  to-day.  He  might  have  let  us 
enjoy  New  Year’s.  Dear  Edward,  how  can  you 
pay  it?” 

“I  must  sell  this  house.  I  have  no  other 
means,”  he  answered.  “Perhaps  at  a  great 
loss,  too,  but  to  sell  it  at  all,  is  bad  enough.” 

The  mother  began  to  cry,  and  Jane  and  little 
Moll  kept  her  company.  Charles  looked  defiantly 
around  the  table  and  choked  down  his  tears. 

“I  wouldn’t  sell  the  house  for  anybody,”  he 
said,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

“He  will  sell  it  for  us  then,”  said  his  father, 
with  a  sad  smile,  “for  I  have  no  means  of 


\  and  that,  till  the  father’s  heart  was  full.  They 
s  kept  appealing  to  aunt  Mary,  and  calling  upon 
|  her  to  mourn  with  them,  but  she  looked  as  if  she 
s  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  Yes, 
\  once  she  smiled  joyfully!  When  she  saw  they 
\  noticed  this,  she  became  demure  as  old  Tabby. 
<  Presently  she  said  gently,  “Ah,  well,  perhaps 
\  some  of  the  other  letters  are  from  better  friends 
\  than  that  one.  When  your  father  has  time  to 

(look  over  them  we  shall  see.” 

Mr.  Waters  looked  mechanically  at  the  other 
three  letters  and  opened  one,  a  very  thick  one. 
s  He  started  back  again  as  if  a  serpent  had 
\  been  in  the  letter.  Something  did  seem  to  glide 
\  out  of  it  to  the  floor,  but  he  kept  his  eyes  on 

I*  the  note.  Aunt  Mary  was  as  white  as  he  was ! 
Mrs.  Waters  again  read  over  his  shoulder, 

“A  better  friend  indeed!”  she  cried,  “listen 
to  this,  Mary:  listen,  children.” 

\  “Dear  Sir — Years  ago,  by  a  kind  act,  pro- 
|  bably  unregarded  by  yourself,  you  placed  me 
$  under  infinite  obligation  to  you.  As  part  of 

Ithat  obligation  was  pecuniary,  (though  more, 
much  more,  such  as  nothing  but  the  heart’s  best 
devotion  can  repay)  I  now,  that  I  am  able,  make 
s  restitution.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  deprive  me 
|  of  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  done 
\  justly — if  you  do  not  wish  to  overwhelm  me 
5  with  grief,  please  do  not  refuse  to  accept  this 
S  from  one  still  your  debtor. 

|  “December  81st,  ’64.” 

|  Aunt  Mary  slyly  wiped  her  eyes.  Nobody 
J  saw  her. 

!“Who  can  it  be?  Who  can  it  be?  Do  help 
me  think,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Waters. 

>  “Is  it  enough?  How  much  is  it?”  cried 
>  Charles,  and  began  to  grope  under  the  table. 

|  Mr.  Waters  showed  the  postscript  of  the  letter, 
i  It  was, 
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“Please  find  enclosed  the  sum  of  - thou¬ 

sand  dollars.” 

“Here  it  is,”  cried  Charles,  “in  real  notes.” 

They  all  tried  to  guess  who  sent  it,  but  could 
not  even  very  distantly  imagine. 

The  next  question  was,  “Should  they  use  it?” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  aunt  Mary  said,  flushed  and 
eager.  “Just  think  how  much  that  person  would 
be  disappointed  if  they  did  not!  It  was,  she  was 
pretty  sure,  offered  with  a  heart  that  longed  to 
give  it,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  accept  it.” 

Mr.  Waters  said  the  temptation  was  too  great. 
It  was  just  about  the  sum  he  needed.  He  must 
use  it,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
thanked  whoever  sent  it. 

Aunt  Mary  blushed  very  much,  but  they  were 
all  looking  at  the  letter. 

“Come  now,  father,”  said  Charles,  “let’s  see 
what’s  in  the  other  letters.  Perhaps  there’s  one 
for  me  full  of  blood  alleys,  or  at  least,  I  mean, 
the  promise  of  some.” 

“Mr.  Charley,  none  for  you.  But  here  is  one 

for  aunt  Mary,  from  * - &  Co.’s  publishing 

house,  to  the  care  of  Rev.  H.  Smiley.’  What’s 
this?” 

Aunt  Mary  sprang  up,  and  crushed  the  letter 
held  toward  her  in  her  hand,  and  then  hid  it 
under  the  table. 

“'Willy  Smiley  didn’t  keep  his  promise,”  she 
murmured,  indignantly. 

All  eyes  and  every  mouth  expressed  their 
astonishment,  while  aunt  Mary  looked  like  an 
affrighted  rabbit  in  a  corner. 

Mr.  Waters*  glance  dwelt  keenly  upon  her, 
while  his  face  gradually  flushed  up. 

“Mary!  Mary!”  he  said.  “What!  are  you 
determined  to  load  us  with  benefits?  You  sent 
it!  I  know  you  did.  It  is  of  no  use  denying  it.” 

“Oh,  don’t,  Mr.  Waters,”  she  said,  “don’t. 
It  is  nothing.  Don’t  mention  it,  pray !” 

“But,  indeed - ” 

“Oh,  for  mercy’s  sake,  Mr.  Waters,  don’t  say 
jou  won’t  use  it!  I  shall  have  plenty  more,  I 
know.  Only  let  me  read  this  letter,  and  I  will 
tell  you  aU  about  it”  She  glanced  over  it,  and 
f'milmg  bashfully  handed  it  to  Mr.  Waters,  who 
read  it  aloud. 


i  “If  Miss - will  send  us  another  story  equal 

\  to  the  last,  we  will  gladly  publish  it,  for  ‘ - 

| - ’  (the  title  of  her  book)  will  probably  pay 

<  both  herself  and  us  well.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
s  let  such  talents  lie  idle.  We  say  this  in  order 
\  that  her  extreme  modesty  and  self-distrust  may 

<  not  stand  in  our  way,  or  prevent  her  from 
|  realising  the  profit  and  fame  she  deserves.” 

^  When  Mr.  Waters  knew  that  the  money  he  hod 
\  received,  was  the  profit  of  a  secretly  written  and 
s  published  book,  which  she  had  exerted  herself 
\  to  write  only  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
\  giving  something  to  them,  he  accepted  it  freely, 
\  not  to  make  his  young  friend  unhappy  by  re- 
$  fushl. 

$  “Hurra,  hurra,”  cried  Charles,  excited  be- 
|  yond  all  bounds,  “we’ve  got  an  authoress  in 
$  the  family.” 

i  “Thank  you  for  your  New  Year’s  present, 
>  aunt  Mary,”  said  Jane,  gratefully, 
i  “What  did  she  give  us?”  whispered  the  little 
j  one. 

\  “Only  the  house  over  our  heads,”  Charles 
^  answered. 

\  Mr.  Waters*  hand  clasped  Mary’s  warmly, 
^  while  his  wife’s  arms  were  thrown  around  her, 
}  she  kissed,  and  blessed,  and  thanked  her. 
j  Aunt  Mary  stood  smiling  and  trembling  with 
j  pleasure. 

\  “I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you,”  she  said,  “but 
now  I  am  so  glad  that  I  can  talk  over  my  book 
with  you  all.” 

“Please,  ma’am,”  said  Joe,  from  the  door, 
“the  cook  is  here  again,  and  says  the  dinner 
\  will  be  spoiled.  Shall  you  have  it  brought  in 
i  again,  ma’am?” 

\  That  zealous  servant,  seeing  that  they  could 
$  not  touch  it  in  the  first  gloom  of  their  grief,  had 
l  taken  it  back  to  the  kitchen. 

*  “Keep  it  hot,”  he  said,  to  the  cook,  “they’re 
\  in  trouble  and  need  to  have  it  comfortable  when 
^  they  get  so  they  can  eat  it” 

<  Triumphantly  was  it  brought  in  again  to  have 
J  ample  justice  done  it  on  the  revival  of  mirth. 
^  The  general  sentiment  of  the  party  was  ex- 

<  pressed  by  Charles  when  he  cried  out, 

<  “Well,  this  is  the  jolliest  New  Year’s!” 


A  WINTER  EVENING. 


SY  CATHARINE  ALLAN. 


Kern  blows  the  wind  around  the  hill ; 

The  sleet  descends  like  steel ; 

Sharp  icicles  hang  from  the  mill, 

Or  spike  the  silent  wheel. 


Bat  what  care  we?  As  ev’ning  comes 
We  pile  the  fire  high, 

And  safe  within  our  ruddy  homes 
Hear  the  wild  gale  go  by. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

u Strong  is  the  life  that  nestles  there, 

But  into  motion  and  delight 
It  may  not  burst,  tHl  soft  us  air 

It  feels  Love's  brooding  timely  might.” 

“Comb,  girls!  Maria,  Eva,  Fanny,  let’s  tell 
fortunes!”  cried  a  brown-eyed,  mischievous- 
looking  girl,  as  she  sprang  into  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  schoolmates,  who  were  lazily  lounging 
on  the  shady  lawn  in  front  of  “Ryefield  Insti¬ 
tute;”  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
grasped  a  handful  of  daisies  and  began  pulling 
out  the  alternate  petals,  repeating  the  world-old 
magic  formula  of,  “He  loves — he  loved  me  not, 
Ac.,”  until  she  drew  the  last,  and,  with  a  merry 
shout,  exclaimed,  “See,  he  loves  me!" 

“Don’t  be  too  sure,  Laura,  dear,”  cried  a 
beautiful  girl,  the  tallest  of  the  group,  as  she 
shook  from  her  shining  braids  of  hair  the  white 
petals  which  Laura  had  contrived  to  scatter  over 
her.  “You  should  rpmcmber  our  reading  lesson 
to-day, 

" - Man’s  inconstant  ever, 

One  foot  on  land  and  one  on  sea, 

To  one  thing  constant  never.” 

“Thanks  to  Miss  Hall  for  giving  us  that  fine 
old  ballad  among  her  selections.” 

“But  that’s  just  what  I  like,  Maria.  Who 
wants  to  be  tied  to  one  thing  forever,”  replied 
Miss  Laura,  with  a  gay  toss  of  her  little  head. 
“Vanity  is  my  motto — I  mean  to  be  adored;  I 
don’t  caro  how  much  or  by  how  many — but  have 
no  idea  of  being  fettered  myself.” 

“  I  should  think  my  old  aunt  Sally  wrote  those 
versos,  Maria,”  said  the  youngest  of  the  group, 
as  she  raised  her  head  from  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  her  companions,  and  shook  back  a  cloud  of 
sunny  curls.  “She  is  always  preaching  abo<it 
the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  mankind.  She 
says  they  are  a  ‘dreadful  set;’  given  over  to 
destruction — all  but  some  few  like  old  Deacon 
Smith  and  Parson  Arnold.” 

“And  so  she  will  never  permit  you  to  get 
married,  you  poor  little  chicken,”  cried  Laura, 
“unless  it  be  to  some  bald-headed  old  deacon, 
or  black-coated  parson.  What  a  minister’s  wife 
you  would  make,  Eva!  Just  think  of  it,  girls!” 

“But  I  won’t  be  a  minister’s  wife.  They 
always  wear  such  dull-colored  dresses,  and  such 
30 


j  grave  ribbons,  brown  or  green.  I  hate  green; 
\  besides,  I  should  not  like  to  go  round  visiting 
\  sick  people,  or  to  ride  first  at  funerals.” 

\  “Well,  you  shall  have  a  dancing-master  for 
|  your  husband  and  chaste  through  life :  but  what 
j  sort  of  a  husband  will  you  have,  Amy,  ma  there  f 
\  It’s  a  pity  we  don’t  live  under  a  monarchial 
\  government,  for  nothing  short  of  a  king  will 
>  content  you!  Speak,”  added  the  laughing  Laura, 
|  flinging  over  the  head  of  a  fair,  proud-looking 
n  girl  a  wreath  of  daisies  and  butter-cups,  which 

*  her  fingers,  busy  as  her  tongue,  had  bound  to- 
<  gether  with  the  long  spears  of  grass. 

$  “I  would  not  object  to  the  rank,”  was  the 
^  reply,  “if  so  be  he  were  king  over  himself  at  the 

*  same  time,  and  willing  to  share  his  power  with 
|  me.” 

$  “Good!  I  like  the  laBt  stipulation,  Amy,  but 
\  about  his  ability  to  rule  himself  I  Bhould  not  so 
J  much  care,  for  if  he  could  not  do  that,  he  could 
^  not  expect  to  rule  me,  of  course.  Comprenez 
^  vout.  ma  cheref  ” 

s 

J  “Yes,  but  now,  Miss  Chatterbox,  tell  us  upon 
what  kind  of  a  mortal  you  intend  to  bestow  that 
'  dimpled  hand  and  sharp  tongue  of  yours  ?” 

\  “Come,  let’s  know!”  cried  the  others,  second- 
$  ing  Amy’s  motion,  and  grasping  the  flitting 
$  Laura  just  as  she  was  about  making  her  escape. 
|  “There,  that’s  a  good  seat  for  you,”  said  little 
{  Eva  Leroy,  as  she  pulled  her  down  beside  herself 

I  I  upon  the  grass  and  flung  her  arms  about  her 
waist  “I’ll  keep  her,  girls.  Now  speak,  Miss 
Laura!” 

“I’m  not  quite  certain,”  began  Laura,  with  a 
comical  assumption  of  gravity,  “but  I  think  I 
shall  marry  an  Artie  navigator.  One  who  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  will  oome  home  only  once 
s  in  three  or  four  years,  and  think  me  the  wisest, 
*  prettiest,  most  wonderful,  adorable  woman  in  the 
\  whole  world.  He  must  not  come  home  oftener, 
\  or  he  will  find  out  my  faults,  and  that  would 
|  never  do.  It’s  pleasant  to  be  beloved,  is  it  not, 
^  Rachel  ?”  she  added*  suddenly  turning  to  a  pale, 
<  brown-haired  girl  who  had  joined  them  just  in 
<  time  to  catch  her  la9t  words. 

I  “Yes,  Laura,  darling,  but  pleasanter  to  love,” 
J  was  the  quiet  answer. 

\  “That’s  just  like  you,  Rachel,  so  odd,”  re- 
5  turned  Laura.  “But  if  you  are  little  queen  of 
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Sheba  for  wisdom,  you  are  a  darling  good  girl, 
and  you  shall  have — let  me  see — a  missionary  \ 
for  your  husband,  and  write  letters  home  for  1 
oar  edification.  But  hark !  Emma  Rossitter  is \ 
playing  the  ‘Bird  Waltz.’  Let’s  go  in  and  have  S 
a  dance,  girls,”  and  following  her  lead,  they  1 
swept  across  the  lawn  like  a  flock  of  birds,  J 
leaving  her  whom  they  had  called  Rachel  still  S 
seated  upon  the  grass.  \ 

She  was  a  slight  figure,  too  thin  for  beauty —  \ 
with  a  face  pale  almost  to  sallowncss,  and  fea-  \ 
tores  easily  overlooked  amid  the  fresh,  beaming  j 
1*  veliness  of  the  group  which  had  just  left  her,  J 
vet  there  was  something  about  the  mouth  and  j 
the  small,  white  teeth  when  she  smiled  that  was  J 
very  sweet  and  winning,  and  her  clear,  grey  eyes  S 
had  in  them  a  world  of  brooding  tenderness.  } 
She  sat  motionless  gazing  at  the  flowers  that  \ 
Laura  had  scattered  in  her  lap,  until  a  pair  of  \ 
white,  dimpled  hands  were  laid  upon  her  shoul-  1 
ders,  and  the  flaxen  curls  of  Eva  Leroy  swept ) 
her  cheek  as  she  whispered,  \ 

“What,  thinking  of  that  missionary,  Rachel?  i 
1  don’t  think  I  shall  let  you  marry  one  after  all.”  > 
“I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  marry  any  one,  \ 
Eva,”  she  replied,  returning  her  mute  caress.  I 
“Why  not?  I  thought  everybody  expected  to  \ 
be  married  some  time!”  * 

“Not  everybody — or  it  may  be  it’s  because  1 s 
am  so  odd,  as  the  girls  often  say — not  like  other  \ 
people.”  \ 

“Nonsense — if  you  do  look  grave  when  we  5 
Iftugh,  and  don’t  care  for  lots  of  things  that  we  \ 
do — aren’t  you  a  great  deal  wiser,  and  don’t  we  ij 
all  like  you  ? — and  didn’t  Miss  Mellen  say,  the  | 
other  day,  that  your  eyes  were  prettier  than  £ 
Maria  Mason’s,  for  all  she  prides  herself  so  \ 
much  on  their  beauty  ?”  < 

“Oh,  it  is  not  that,”  returned  Rachel,  while  a  > 
bright  smile  lit  up  her  whole  face — “it  is  not  my  \ 
lack  of  beauty.  I  fear,  sometimes,  I  do  not  j 
think  so  much  about  that  as  I  ought — at  least  \ 
of  late.  When  I  first  went  to  my  aunt’s  it  trou-  j 
bled  me  very  much,  because  it  troubled  her;  she  < 
seemed  to  feel  disappointed  that  I  was  so  plain.  $ 
Before  I  had  never  thought  about  it,  for  I  had  < 
always  lived  alone  with  papa,  seeing  scarcely  \ 
any  one  but  the  village  people,  and  they  never  * 
trouble  themselves  about  such  things.”  ^ 

“Then  why  shall  you  never  marry?”  asked  \ 
Bva,  returning  to  the  subject  with  the  pertinacity  j 
of  a  pet  child,  and  indeed  though  “  quite  sixteen  \ 
years  and  three  weeks  old,”  as  she  was  wont  to  5 
her  confiding,  dependant  nature,  her  frank,  j 
affectionate,  artless  manners  and  sunny  temper  \ 
toade  her  the  favorite  of  the  flock,  and  created  a  j 
strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  her  and  the  $ 


deep-hearted,  no  less  loving,  but  less  demon¬ 
strative  Rachel  Vane,  whose  quiet  self-posses¬ 
sion  was  to  her  a  never-ending  mystery.  “Why 
will  you  never  get  married?” 

“I  do  not  know,  I  was  thinking  about  it  when 
you  came  back.  It  may  be  this ;  when  I  was 
with  aunt  Dawner  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  company, 
and  as  I  am  a  very  quiet  body  no  one  said  much 
to  me,  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  watch  the 
visitors  and  make  observations,  and  it  soemed  to 
me  that  all  the  ladies  were  anxious  to  receive  a 
great  deal  of  attention — to  be,  as  Laura  says, 
adored  and  worshipped  by  their  husbands  and 
lovers,  without  seeming  to  inquire  whether  their 
attentions  were  worth  having  or  not.” 

“Well,  is  not  that  very  natural?”  asked  Eva, 
opening  wide  her  blue  eyes. 

“Perhaps  so — indeed  I  suppose  it  is,  and  that 
is  why  I  made  that  remark.  But  it  would  be  so 
impossible  for  me  to  care  for  the  attentions  of 
people  whom  I  could  not  respect — to  love  any 
one  who  was  not  wise,  and  good,  and  noble — 
some  one  who  by  the  magnetic  force  of  his  will 
should  bind  me  to  him,  and  take  as  by  divine 
right  all  the  love,  faith,  and  reverence  that  my 
woman’s  nature  can  give,  (and  that  sometimes 
seems  inexhaustible)  in  whose  strength  and 
purity  I  could  find  perfect  trust  and  repose!” 

An  older  listener  than  little  Eva  Leroy — one 
who  had  drunk  deeper  of  the  chalice  of  life 
might  have  murmured  pitifully,  “Dreams,  mere 
dreams  of  the  ideal!”  But  Eva  only  gazed  a 
moment  wonderingly  on  the  earnest,  enthusiastic 
face  of  the  speaker,  then  exclaimed, 

“  Why,  Rachel  dear,  you  talk  just  like  a  book.” 

CHAPTER  II. 

“Hers  is  a  spirit  deep  and  crystal  clear; 

Quicker  to  look  than  speak  the  sympathies.” 

Rachel  Vane’s  childhood  and  girlhood  until 
within  the  last  half  year  had  been  spent  in  com¬ 
parative  solitude.  Th^  light  of  life  had  gone 
out  in  her  father’s  heart  in  that  dread  hour 
whon  he  first  looked  upon  the  dead  face  of  his 
wife,  and  the  living,  unconscious  one  of  his  in¬ 
fant  daughter,  and,  withdrawing  from  society, 
he  had  lived  alone  with  memory,  his  books  and 
the  pursuit  of  those  branches  of  natural  science, 
which  possess  for  some  minds  an  undcfinnble 
charm. 

A  distant  relation,  who  acted  as  housekeeper, 
had  been  Rachel’s  teacher  until  he  assumed 
that  office,  for  which,  in  some  respects,  he  was 
admirably  fitted,  but  in  training  and  directing 
her  intellect,  he  made  the  mistake  common  to 
minds  self-occupied,  and  forgot  the  one  important 
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thing  in  a  woman’s  culture,  the  wants  of  the  j 


CHAPTER  III. 


“That  was  wrong  perhaps — but  then 
Quiet,  reserved,  undemonstrative,  that  was  a  j  Such  things  be — and  will  again ! 

realm  which  he  never  entered,  and  he  knew  Women  cannot  judge  for  men." 

nothing  of  the  tumultuous  thoughts  and  feelings  \  ^ET  U8  P488  over  three  years  and  catch  another 
that  fed  upon  themselves,  or  poured  through  the  i;  glimpse  of  Rachel  Vane.  She  is  sitting  at  a  table 
gate  of  drcajns  into  the  ideal  world :  thoughts  \  h®r  father’s  library ;  before  her  lies  an  open 
and  feelings  which  might  have  degenerated  into  >  letter,  while  scattered  over  the  table  are  the 
wero  morbid  sentimentalism,  had  it  not  been  for  ^  various  implements  of  writing.  She  is  no  longer 
the  strength,  delicacy,  and  truthfulness  of  her  s  a  school  girl,  and  the  responsibilities  of  her  posi- 
own  mind,  which  intuitively  rejected  the  false  \  ^on  a9  head  of  her  father’s  household  have 
and  factitious,  and  the  pure,  vivifying  influences  s  givoo  a  certain  serene,  self-possessed  dignity  to 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  amid  which  she  had  ^  l1®1*  nianner,  and  although  time  has  not  brought 
passed  her  life.  >  that  beauty  which  the  world  worships,  it  has 

About  six  months  previous  to  the  scene  above  \  given  to  her  features  that  quiet,  undescribable 
described,  Mr.  Vane  had  been  suddenly  'called  5  loveliness  which  wells  up  from  a  heart  that  is  at 
from  homo  by  the  death  of  his  only  brother  in  ^  res^* 

Havana.  \  Something  of  the  cause  of  this  change  we  can 

As  much  business  connected  with  his  bro-  \  g11688  from  the  bright,  happy  flush  that  lights  up 
thcr's  affairs  would  detain  him  there  for  many  j;  cheek  and  eye  as  a  gentleman  springs  through 
months,  he  placed  Rachel,  after  a  short  visit  to  j the  °Pen  French  window,  and  showering  into  her 
her  aunt  in  Philadelphia,  at  Rycficld  Institute,  \  laP  a  handful  of  early  spring  flowers,  says  gaily 
(hen  celebrated  as  a  “finishing  school”  for  young  '  ^  he  sinks  into  a  hea fauteuil  by  her  side, 

ladies.  j  “Just  see  what  you  lost,  fair  lady,  by  shutting 

Hero  she  was  in  a  new  world,  and  though  \  yourself  up  in  this  dim  old  room  this  morning ! 
teachers  and  schoolmates  pronounced  her  a  little  j  Look!  here  are  cowslips,  anemones,  and 

“odd,”  she  soon  acquired  a  quiet  influence  with  }  « _ Violets  dim, 

them,  yet  the  feelings  she  excited  was  nearer  ^  Rut  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes 

akin  to  rospect — even  admiration,  than  the  love  ^Jtheroas  breath. 

which  she  craved.  Still  as  we  receive  but  what  “But  I  wished  to  write  this  letter,  Philip.  I 

we  give,  it  was,  perhaps,  but  just,  for  Rachel  am  very  glad  you  enjoyed  your  walk.” 

was  not  a  person  to  readily  attain  to  the  enviable  “I  did  not  enjoy  it  at  all ;  I  missed  something 
condition  of  Miss  Mellon,  the  principal,  which  ^  from  the  landscape — something  from  the  sky:J’ 
enabled  her  “to  love  her  pupils  all  alike.”  She  s  and  opening  a  volume  of  Coleridge  that  lay  upon 
might  love  them  as  herself — or,  even  better,  but  j  the  table,  he  reads  the  proem  to  that  beautiful 
not  tlio  same,  and  of  all  the  recipients  of  her  j  fragment,  “  The  Complaint  of  the  Solitary  Date 
affection  little  Eva  Leroy  won  by  far  the  largest  \  Tree.”  “I  was  alone>  Rachel,”  he  adds,  “and 
share.  |  of.  late  I  have  been  learning  the  truth  of  the 

“They  were  ‘so  unlike,* ”  tho  girls  said,  yet]  paradox — *we  double  our  pleasures  by  dividing 
hidden  beneath  that  quiet  exterior  was  tho  same  J  them.’  ” 

loving,  affectionate,  womanly  heart  which  little  s  “In  other  words,  how  ‘there  is  that  which 
Eva  unveiled  at  the  first  kind  glance;  besides  $  scattereth  yet  increaseth,”*  she  answers,  play- 
the  heart  does  not  exact  equality  of  intellect  ^  fully,  as  in  folding  her  letter  she  half  turns  her 
or  culture,  only  capacity  for  affection,  and  the  J  cheek  away  to  conceal  the  bright  flash  his  earnest 
young  girl  clung  to  Rachel  with  the  confiding,  $  tones  mere  than  his  words  have  brought  there ; 
reverential  tenderness  of  a  child,  a  feeling  which  ^  “so  when  Eva  comes,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  as 
the  three  years  difference  in  their  ages  contri-  \  soon  os  she  gets  this,  you  will  be  richer  still.” 
butecl  to  deepen.  J  “No,  I  beg  to  be  excused.  I  have  grown 

Beyond  all  this,  little  Eva  was  motherless,  ^  exclusive  too  of  late,  as  all  men  do  when 
poor,  and  well  nigh  friendless,  for  her  father,  a  *  thoroughly  in  earnest,”  and  suddenly  dropping 
gay,  dissipated  man,  manifested  little  interest  \  his  playful  tone  he  adds,  “I  can  divide  but  once 
in  his  child  beyond  supplying  her  with  the  bare  S  with  one  ‘The  best  beloved’ — and  Rachel — dear 
necessaries  which  her  position  demanded,  and  \  Rachel,  may  I - ” 

Rachel  delighted  in  decking  out  her  fresh,  s  “Rachel,  my  daughter!”  echoed  the  voice  of 
blooming  beauty  with  such  articles  of  dress  and  \  Mr.  Vane  from  the  ball.  “Please  step  this  way 
ornament  as  her  ample  allowance  permitted  her  |  a  moment ;  Mrs.  Hanson  wishes  to  speak  with 
to  command.  ;  you!” 


Let  us  pass  over  three  years  and  catch  another 
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What  more  Philip  Clevenger  would  have  said, 
or  what  it  wa3  he  read  in  the  one  glance  lifted 
to  his  face  as  she  sprang  to  meet  her  father,  we 
can  only  guess,  but  this  we  know,  that  Rachel 
Vane  scarcely  saw  the  stolid  face  or  heard  the 
prosy  words  of  her  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Hanson, 
:n  the  beautiful  light  which  had  broken  in  upon 
her  with  his  words.  ' 

Philip,  a  Southerner  by  birth,  and  a  North¬ 
erner  by  education,  had  already  lingered  away 
aiany  weeks  at  Heywood.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
>ld  friend  and  distant  connection  of  Mr.  Vane. 
Accident  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  that 
zeademan,  who,  moved  by  the  recollections  of 
kisbojhood,  threw  aside  his  reserve  and  invited 
kirn  to  Ms  house  with  hearty  cordiality.  The 
5 wing maa  accepted,  partly  from  curiosity,  and 
•lay  after  day  found  him  by  Rachel's  side  in  the 
library,  or  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
until  what  had  at  first  seemed  to 
am  a  place  too  dull  and  solitary  to  be  endured, 
left  scarcely  a  wish  un gratified. 

If  Bachei’s  lack  of  personal  charms  had  at 
arst  disappointed  him,  a  few  days  intercourse 
taagfctliim  that  she  was  well  qualified  to  be  his 
coaufikiiion  in  the  world  of  literature  and  art, 
and  her  simple  dignity,  her  truthfulness,  her 
genuine  womanliness,  so  different  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  manners  to  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  possessed  for  his  fastidious  and  somewhat 
jaded  taste  an  inexpressible  charm,  and  there- 
ore  it  came  to  pass  that  no  book,  or  picture,  or 
aadscape  was  quite  enjoyed  unless  she  was  by 
k*  ode.  ’  i 

Hippy  in  the  present,  he  had  taken  no  thought  j 
f  this  until  the  expected  arrival  of  one,  whom 

*  spite  of  Rachel’s  praises,  he  inwardly  stig-  j 
atixedas  one  of  the  ‘‘bread-and-butter  Misses”  \ 
■' thorn  he  had  had  a  surfeit,  threatened  to  dis-  < 
^  his  enjoyment.  Rachel,  with  her  quick, 
*5®inly  intuition,  had  felt  something  of  the  J 

long  before  the  half-avowal  of  that  morn-  J 
;-z.  but  like  most  delicate,  reserved  natures  she  j 
^1  hoarded  the  secret  in  her  heart,  deeming  it  5 

*  sacred  even  for  Eva’s  eyes.  i 

“You  must  love  Eva  for  my  sake,  Philip!”  \ 

had  said  in  reply  to  some  half-jesting,  half-  J 
iayrful  remark  of  his,  on  the  day  of  her  friend’s  j 
arrival.  “By-and-by,  you  will  love  her  for  her  j 
iwn.”  | 

And  he  did.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  Mr.  Vane  \ 
!  wt  witfi  an  accident  which  confined  him  to  the  j 
bouse  and' made  his  daughter’s  presence  indis-  j 
Feasible.  Philip  and  Eva  were  left  dependant  : 

each  other  for  society,  ami  long  before  Rachel  s 
'*  even  Philip  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  the  ex-  j 
Httisitc  beauty,  the  winning  grace  and  child-like  ; 


artlessness  of  Eva  had  quite  supplanted  the 
former  in  his  beauty-worshipping  heart. 

We  have  no  wish  to  paint,  if  we  could,  the 
bitterness  of  that  hour  when  Rachel,  too  clear¬ 
sighted  to  deceive  herself,  first  admitted  this  as 
a  fact;  nor  how,  in  half-abhorrcnce,  she  shrunk 
back  from  the  wild  and  troubled  thoughts,  that 
for  a  moment  woke  in  her  heart,  and  prayed 
earnestly  to  be  enabled  to  “overcome  evil  with 
good;”  or  how  as  she  gazed  on  little  Eva’s 
beautiful  face,  she  stroVe  to  thrust  back  all 
thought  of  self  and  still  the  sharpness  of  her 
pain,  by  murmuring,  “How  could  he  help  it? 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?” 

Very  still  and  quiet  was  she  that  night,  when 
Eva  stole  from  her  own  bed,  and  creeping  in  beside 
her,  hid  her  face  in  her  bosom,  and  told  her  the 
story  of  her  happiness — so  still,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  beneath  her 
head,  Eva  might  have  thought  her  dead. 

“To  think  that  he  Bhould  love  me,  Rachel! 
so  poor  and  ignorant,  and  he  so  wise  and 
learned!”  she  whispered.  “Are  you  not  glad, 
dear?”  she  went  on,  as  her  companion  did  not 
speak.  “I  knew  you  would  be,  aud  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  had  told  you.” 

“Yes,  Eva,  I  am — I  must  be  glad  in  your 
happiness.” 

“That  is  so  like  you.  You  are  always  so 
good — Philip  says  you  are,”  and  all  night  long 
that  fair  girl  lay  folded  in  Rachel’s  arms  dream¬ 
ing  happy  dreams,  while  the  latter  strove  for 
strength  to  say  “Thy  will  be  done!” 

CHAPTER  IY. 

“Elle  sq  vengea  de  sa  destinee,  qui  lui  refusait  le 
bonlieur  pour  elle-mcme,  en  so  consumant  pour  le 
bonheur  des  autres.” 

“New  York,  Aug.  10th,  1854. 

“Rachel,  Dkau  Friend — A  letter  from  home 
informs  me  that  my  father  is  dying,  and  wishes 
a  reconciliation.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much 
of  sorrow  and  joy  there  is  for  me  in  the  few 
lines  which  announce  this  change.  I  must  go 
to  him,  but  I  dread  to  leave  Eva  alone.  Will 
you  come  and  stay  with  her  during  my  absence? 
Her  health  is  very  frail — bow  frail,  I  scarcely 
dare  ask  myself,  and  if  you  cannot  come  to  her, 
I  shall  feel  constrained  to  forego  the  happiness 
of  seeing  my  father  once  more,  and  hearing  that 
I  am  forgiven,  for  my  first  duty  is  to  her,  and  1 
cannot  leave  her  with  strangers.  She  clings  to 
you  with  all  her  early,  girlish  affection,  and  is  it 
too  much  to  ask,  dear  friend,  when  we  say, 

1  Come  to  us  once  more  ?’ 

“Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

“Philip  Clevenger.” 
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RACHEL  VANE, 


At  the  bottom  of  the  above  note,  traced  in  a  <  I  could  not  be  otherwise  with  him — but  he,  I 
light,  uncertain  hand,  were  these  words,  “Come  \  am  afraid,  (I’ve  thought  about  it  a  good  deal  of 
soon,  dearest  Rachel,  if  not  for  my  sake,  for  \  late,  Rachel)  he  has  not  been  so  happy  as  he 
Philip’s — life  has  been  anything  but  bright  to  |  might  have  been  with  a  different  wife — one  who 
him  of  late,  I  fear,  and  his  father’s  displeasure  \  was  wiser  and  better — one  who  could  have  helped 
has  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  Come  soon  to  >  him  more.  I  never  could  think  for  myself,  you 
your  old  friend,  Eva.”  j  know.” 

To  a  stranger  there  was  nothing  in  the  above  <  “But  you  must  not  say  this,  Eva — it  is  un¬ 
lines  to  account  for  the  tears  which  they  brought  >  wise,  wrong,  and - ” 

to  the  usually  calm  eyes  of  Rachel  Vane.  But  \  “No,  it  is  not  unwise,”  interrupted  Eva,  with 
she  read  there  a  long,  sad  story  of  sorrow  and  j  an  earnestness  quite  foreign  to  her,  “nor  wrong 
disappointment,  of  family  estrangement  and  ■  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face — you  were  wont  to 
hopes  gone  out  in  darkness,  and  the  relentless  \  say  so,  at  least,  Rachel,  in  the  old  days,  though 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  stern  realities'  of  \  it  is  not  always  so  pleasant,”  she  added,  with  an 
life,  in  which  the  heart  so  surely  grows  heavy  j  attempt  at  &  smile,  as  she  gathered  Rachel’s 
and  the  footsteps  weary  and  slow.  <  hand  in  hers  and  placed  it  over  her  eyes.  **I 

She  had  not  seen  them  since  their  marriage,  \  have  felt,  ever  since  the  first  year  of  our  mar- 
six  years  before,  but  she  had  heard  from  them  >  riage,  that  I  could  not  meet  all  the  demands  of 
by  letter,  though  far  less  frequently  of  late,  and  my  husband’s  nature.  It  seoms  to  me,  Rachel, 
she  knew  that  Philip’s  father,  a  proud,  haughty  i  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  occupying  a  heart 
man,  had  signified  his  displeasure  on  his  son’s  j  without  filling  it.  But  I  never  thought  so  much 
marriage  by  a  cold,  sarcastic  note,  disowning  \  about  it  until  after  little  Julia  died — I  was  so 
him  and  casting  him  upon  his  own  resources  for  j  much  occupied  with  her — she  was  such  a  little 

support — that  the  son,  too  proud  to  beg  for  favor,  j  angel,  Rachel — so  dear - ”  and  the  young 

had  roused  all  his  energies  to  meet  the  demands  ^  mother’s  voice  grew  choked  with  tear3  as  she 
which  his  new  position  so  suddenly  devolved  j  attempted  to  speak  of  her  dead  babe, 
upon  him,  and  she  guessed  rather  than  knew,  how  |  Rachel  bent  over  her  with  a  silent  caress,  and 
hard  the  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  both  }  presently  she  said,  more  calmly, 

husband  and  wife,  in  all  that  related  to  the  prac-  |  “I  am  going  to  her,  Rachel;  sometimes  it  if 

tical  business  of  life,  had  made  the  struggle,  yet  \  as  if  I  felt  her  little  arms  drawing  me — and, 
she  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  change  in  ^  Rachel,  I  want — bend  down  your  head  here,  mj 
Eva’s  health  of  which  Philip  spoke.  \  dearest,  best  friend.” 

A  week  later  she  was  seated  in  the  parlor  of  <  Rachel’s  head  was  bowed  close  to  hers,  and 
the  small  dwelling  which  the  means  of  Philip,  J  she  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear.  * 
as  assistant  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  permitted  \  “Don’t  speak — don’t  answer  me  now,”  she 
him  to  rent  in  a  surburban  portion  of  the  city,  j  said  aloud,  placing  her  thin,  attenuated  hand 
Eva,  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  with  her  head  }  over  Rachel’s  mouth,  “don’t  answer,  but — re- 
resting  upon  Rachel’s  lap,  was  recalling,  with  the  \  member!” 

garrulous  delight  of  a  child  long  separated  from  |  Before  another  Spring,  she  had  clasped  her 
one  she  loved,  memories  of  their  school  days,  \  darling’s  little  hands  in  that  “boundless  region 
while  Rachel’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  not  for  the  $  of  all  perfection.” 

past,  but  for  the  fearful  change  which  had  come  >  - 

over  that  still  beautiful  face.  Finally,  Eva  spoke  j  CHAPTER  V. 

of  the  present,  of  Philip  and  the  prospects  rvhich  J  „Wiit  and  Love  herself  fha„  bring 
ft  reconciliation  with  his  father  would  now  open  j  The  drooping  flower  of  knowledge  changed  to  fruit 
to  him.  }  Of  wisdom.” 


‘You  will  be  quite  happy  then,”  said  Rachel,  \  “What  gentleman  is  staying  with  Hunter?” 


seeing  the  gentle  wife  pause. 


asked  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Mr.  Livingston  Gray,  as. 


“Yes — it  may  be — might  be,”  she  paused  a  j  with  a  number  of  other  guests  of  the  last  named 
moment,  and  nestling  her  head  still  closer  to  ^  gentleman,  he  joined  the  ladles  after  dinner. 
Rachel’s  bosom,  she  whispered,  “I  have  some-  \  “Markham  says  he  met  him  this  morning  riding 


thing  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Rachel,  dear — some-  \  with  a  stranger.” 

thing  that  I  would  not  say  to  any  one  else — \  “A  Mr.  Clevenger,  I  think,  he  called  him, 
scarcely  to  Philip,  for  he  might  feel  grieved,  j  from  Georgia.  I  met  them  also,  and  asked 


poor  fellow — but  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  J  them  to  dine  here,  hpt  they  excused  themselves 
Philip  and  I  have  not  been  quite  as  happy  as  we  '  on  plea  of  business,  promising  to  drop  in  ob 
txpected  to  be — not  that  I  have  not  been  happy —  \  their  way  home,  and  take  tea  with  us.  From 
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what  was  said,  I  fancy  the  stranger  thinks  of  i  “Friends  of  many  years  standing,  sir,”  said 
purchasing  Hey  wood,  if  so,  we  shall  know  more  \  Philip,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  “but  I  did  not 
of  him  in  time.”  s  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  here 

“Heywood — that  was  Yane’s  place,  over  yon-  S  Miss  Vane’s  father  and  mine  were  old  friends, 
der.  Hunter  got  it  cheap,  I  hear.  Vane,  the  \  and  some  ten  years  since,  I  passed  several  weeks 
hermit,  as  you  were  wont  to  call  him,  my  dear,”  {  at  Heywood.” 

sdded  Mr.  Guthrie,  turning  to  his  wife.  “  He  died  \  “Ah,  I  remember.  I  thought  your  name  had 
then  we  were  in  Cuba,  I  believe.  But  how  j  a  familiar  sound,  but  I  did  not  recognize  your 
tome  Hunter  to  get  the  place  for  a  mere  song,  s  features.” 

Mr.  Gray?”  $  Saying  this,  with  a  delicacy  for  which  Rachel 

“He  was  the  principal  creditor.  Vane  had  ^  was  inwardly  grateful,  Mr.  Gray  gave  a  new 
been  letting  things  go  at  loose  ends  for  yoars —  j  direction  to  the  conversation,  and  left  them  to 
he  had  no  more  idea  of  how  his  affairs  stood,  I  \  themselves,  until  little  Katie  came  round,  and, 
presume,  than  a  child,  and  when  he  died,  Hunter  *  with  the  familiarity  of  a  pet,  laid  her  hand  on 
took  the  place  at  his  own  price.”  *  Philip’s  shoulder,  saying, 

“Is  his  daughter  still  with  you?”  jj  “Mr.  Clevenger,  have  you  forgotten  your 

“Yes;  she  is  a  noble  woman,  and  an  exceHent  ^  wish  to  hear  ‘Auld  Robin  Gray?’  Miss  Vane 
governess.  Is  not  she,  puss?”  he  added,  catching  £  plays  it  beautifully.” 

by  one  of  her  long  curls  his  pet  daughter,  a  child  \  “No,  indeed,”  and,  thus  reminded,  he  led 
of  twelve  years,  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  i  Rachel  to  the  piano. 

room.  I  “There — am  I  not  right?”  exclaimed  Mr. 

“Who?”  Miss  Vane,  papa?  She’s  a  darling —  >  Gray,  triumphantly,  as  the  last  strains  of  that 
not  another  like  her  in  the  whole  world,”  re-  5  exquisitely  arranged  old  favorite  died  away, 
fumed  the  child,  as  she  seated  herself  on  his  knee.  \  “Isn’t  it  worth  dozens  of  your  modern  trash, 
It  was  true  Mr.  Vine’s  death  had  left  Rachel  5  waltzes  and  polkas?” 
portionless  and  almost  friendless;  and  putting  \  Of  course  they  agreed  with  him,  and  Philip 
aside  all  false  pride,  she  had  sought  and  obtained  j  Clevenger  stood  silently  turning  the  leaves  of 
the  situation  of  governess  to  Kate  Gray ;  and  in  S  the  music  for  Rachel  until,  after  giving  a  number 
the  unwearied  performance  of  her  duty,  lightened  <  of  pieces  both  old  and  new,  she  arose  and  took 
by  the  warm  love  of  her  pupil,  and  the  kindness  \  little  Katie’s  hand  to  retire, 
and  respect  of  the  elder  members  of  the  family,  \  “I  have  much  to  say  to  you — you  will  lot  me 
W  found  content.  Not  feeling  quite  weU  she  \  see  you  in  the  morning,  Rachel,”  he  said,  in  a 
bad  declined  dining  with  the  family  that  day,  |  low  tone,  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her  and  bade 
md  was  busy  over  her  book  when  little  Katie  j  her  “good  night.” 

ame  to  her  room  with  her.  \  “If  you  caU  early;  Katie’s  school  hours  com- 

“Dear  Miss  Vane,  don’t  you  feel  well  enough  \  mence  at  eight,  and  we  allow  nothing  to  inter- 
10  come  down  a  minute,”  she  said,  “just  onejrupt  them.  Do  we,  Katie?” 

“Ufa  minute  ?”  I  “Not  often;  but  I  wish  you  would  come,  for 

“What  for,  Katie?”  she  said,  with  a  smile,  as  1 1  want  a  holiday  to-morrow,  Mr.  Clevenger,” 
caught  the  eager,  upturned  face  in  her  hands.  \  replied  the  little  girl. 

“What  wonderful  object  am  I  expected  to  accom-  *  He  had  “much  to  say  to  her,”  he  had  said; 
plish  by  going  down  ‘just  one  little  minute?’  ”  \  but,  somehow,  when  he  called  the  next  morning, 

“We  want  you  to  play  ‘Rosin  the  Bow,’  and  \  there  was  little  spoken  between  them.  A  few 
‘Aold  Robin  Gray,’  with  variations,  papa  and  I,  l  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  as  low  and  almost  as 
*&d  mamma  said  I  might  ask  you,  only  you  are  $  tremulous  as  that  in  which  Eva  had  whispered 

her  last  request  to  Rachel,  were  almost  all,  and, 
as  then,  there  was  no  answer  in  words,  nor  were 
they  needed,  for  he  felt  that  the  tears  upon  the 
face  hidden  upon  his  shoulder  were  happy  tears, 
and  the  hand  he  clasped  lay  unresistingly,  and 
pupil  and  descended  to  the  parlor,  but  she  had  |  forgivingly  in  his. 
freely  crossed  the  threshold,  before  Philip  >  He  spoke  at  length. 

Clevenger  had  grasped  her  hand.  $  “  You  wiU  not  refuse  me,  Rachel?  Have  you 

“Ah,  Mr.  Clevenger  and  Miss  Vane  are  old  <  no  answer  for  me?” 
friends,  it  seems!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gray.  “I  j  She  looked  up  to  him. 

Was  not  aware  of  this,  or  I  should  have  insisted  i  The  words  came  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as 
011  fov°r  of  her  presence  before.”  1  her  breath, 


not  to  come  unless  you  feel  quite  well  and  chose  \ 
to  do  so.”  i 

Smoothing  the  bands  of  her  dark  hair,  and  s 
fastening  over  her  black  dress  a  plain  collar  of  \ 
Plicate  linen,  Rachel  took  the  hand  of  her  S 
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‘*1  have  always  loved  you,  Philip,  always —  .  preparations  for  the  approaching  marriage  of 
besides,  it  was  Eva’s  last  request!”  j  Miss  Vane:  before  the  mid-summer  sun  had 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Grays,  especially  little  j  faded  the  roses,  Rachel  was  once  more  mistress 
Katie,  were  busy  with  plans  and  projects  and  >  of  Hey  wood,  and  Philip  Clevenger  no  longer  alone. 


HARRY  HOIT  AND  I. 


BY  HELEN  M.  LADD. 


There  are  things  of  radiant  beauty  < 

And  of  rainbow  hue,  \ 

Gems  and  flowers  of  other  Spring- times  J 

Dipped  in  memory’s  dew ;  n 

Ah!  those  bright  days,  I  recall  them  \ 

With  a  tear  and  sigh,  s 

When  o’er  hill  and  dale  we  wandered,  jj 

Harry  Hoit  and  I.  £ 

Harry  was  an  orphan  lonely,  | 

Harry  he  was  poor:  ^ 

And  one  Wintry  morn  my  father  J 

Oped  to  him  his  door ;  | 

Ilis  was  such  a  noble  forehead,  J 

His  was  such  a  soul-lit  eye,  s 

And  we  loved  each  other  dearly,  J 

Harry  Hoit  and  L  $ 

In  sweet  May-time  we  culled  flowers  \ 

All  the  sunny  day,  { 

Where  tho  fringes  of  the  sunbeams  $ 

With  the  waters  play  ;  v 

While  the  lark  sang  blithely  to  us 
From  her  home,  the  sky,  ■ 

And  we  echoed  back  her  warbling,  < 

Harry  Hoit  and  I.  1 


And  in  Winter,  ’round  the  heartk-stoue, 
Gathered  we  at  even-time, 

Gazing  on  the  shadowy  embers, 

Listening  for  the  vesper  chime, 

But  its  music  oft  came  blended 
With  the  winds  low  wailing  sigh, 

At  the  sound  of  it  wo  shuddered, 

Harry  Hoit  and  I. 

When  the  wind  moaned  through  the  branches 
Wo  subdued  our  mirth, 

Thinking  it  the  voice  of  demons 
Wandering  o'er  the  earth ; 

While  the  old  clock  ticked  more  loudly, 

And  the  flame  in  quaint  design 
Cast  upon  the  wall  two  shadows, 

Harry  Hoit’s  and  mine. 

When  another  Spring-time  blossomed 
Harry  drooped  his  head. 

While  the  grim  death-angel  lingered 
Near  his  little  bed  ; 

One  bright  morn  the  sun  was  rising 
Slowly  from  tho  sea, 

A  good  angel  came  and  parted 
Harry  Hoit  and  me. 


THE  LETTER  RECEIVED. 


BY  MBS.  ANNA  BACHE. 


Lonely  I  sat  in  my  hours  of  sorrow,  i 

Weeping  I  prayed  for  the  absent  dear;  'i 

My  sick  heart  shrank  from  the  coming  morrow,  ? 

Thoughts  of  living  were  thoughts  of  fear.  , 
I  fancied  thy  bark  her  swift  way  wending 
O’er  the  waves  of  the  Southern  sea; 

“Oh!  when,”  I  cried,  “this  misery  ending, 

When  may  I  hopo  a  letter  from  thee?”  > 

When  it  came — thy  silence  explaining,  j 

Breathing  tenderness  deep  and  true,  > 

F*>nd  tears  over  the  fond  words  raining,  ; 

Dazzled  me  ere  I  could  road  it  through.  c 


I  flung  back  the  curtain — the  night  was  dreary, 
A  starless  gloom  lay  on  land  and  sea; 

But  all  in  my  bower  was  light  and  cheery, 

— There  lay  the  letter  that  came  from  thee. 

“  Continue  to  love  thee !”  while  life  is  left  me, 
No  other  image  my  heart  shall  shrine; 

If  Fate  of  all  other  loves  bereft  me, 

She  paid  me  fully,  in  giving  me  thine. 

Duty  has  parted  us — Time  is  flying — 

Thy  form  in  life  I  no  more  may  see; 

But  on  my  breast,  in  the  coffin  lying, 

Thou’lt  find  the  letter  that  came  from  thee. 
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BT  1LLA  RODMAN  CHURCH. 


A  SRAHDEROps  report  once  travelled  with  tele¬ 
graphic  despatch,  until  it  reached  its  victim’s 
ears ;  who,  being  gifted  with  considerable  energy, 
traced  it  back  from  one  to  another,  until  it  stop¬ 
ped  with  an  old  woman.  On  being  questioned, 
she  acknowledged  the  soft  impeachment,  but 
could  give  no  more  satisfactory  reason  for  her 
remark  than  “she  really  believed  the  must  have 
drees tp<  rtf’ 

the  tofowing,  although  not  quite  so  preca¬ 
rious  in  its  origin,  has  been  handed  about  from 
sm  to  toother,  until  all  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained  respecting  the  first  narrator  is  that 
he  was  a  man.  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

Many  spare  moments  of  my  early  boyhood 
vtre  spent  in  endeavoring  to  solve  an  enigma — 
that  enigma  was  my  uncle,  Elihu  Norton.  Even 
tow,  through  the  lapse  of  years,  distinctly  rise 
op  his  spare  figure,  quick,  bright  eyes,  and  “coat 
rather  the  worse  for  wear” — although  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  that  implied  curiosity :  one 
that  was  better  for  it.  He  was  known  to  be  the 
possessor  of  enormous  wealth ;  and  yet  he  chose 
to  lire  in  a  plain,  quiet-looking  house,  furpished 
is  the  most  unpretending  manner.  Other  people 
sailed  him  “ queer — /thought  him  stingy. 

He  did,  once  upon  a  time,  give  me  sixpence, 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  afternoon  visit ;  but,  the 
text  time  that  I  went  there,  1  looked  for  the 
expected  douceur  in  vain.  The  tempting  vision 
4  that  confectionary  window,  however,  was  too 
rach  for  human  flesh  and  blood  to  withstand — 
particularly,  when  clad,  as  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  brown  linen  apron,  and  only  the 
second  or  third  pair  of  pants:  so,  twirling  my 
cap*  in  my  hand,  I  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
modestly  observed, 

“  Uncle  Elihu,  I  spent  that  last  sixpence  you 
gRTe  me  for  pea-nut  candy.” 

“And  I  suppose,”  said  he,  without  the  vestige 
•f  a  smile,  “that  you  would  like  to  have  another 
sixpence  to  spend  in  the  same  manner?” 

I  preserved  a  respectful  silence ;  and  my  uncle, 
drawing  forth  a  bright,  new  sixpence,  said,  jast 
as  I  was  about  to  make  a  proper  acknowledg¬ 


ment  and  remove  my  property,  s 

“  That  sixpence  would  buy  an  hungry  boy  a  \ 
loaf  of  bread — 1  have  concluded  that  it  is  better  | 
to  expend  it  so  than  in  making  you  sick.”  j 


I  was  about  to  tell  uncle  Elihu  that  the  pen- 
nut  candy  had  not  disagreed  with  me  in  the 
least,  but  pride  choked  down  the  half-uttered 
defence ;  and  I  left  his  presence,  mournfully 
sympathizing  with  the  poet,  who 

“ - never  had  a  slice  of  bread, 

Particularly  nice  and  wide,  , 

lBut  it  fell  upon  the  sanded  floor, 

V^And  always  on  the  buttered  side!”7 

My  uncle’s  manner  was  generally  so  kind, 
however,  that,  before  long,  I  forget  my  disap¬ 
pointment  about  the  sixpence,  and  visited  him 
as  usual. 

But,  after  awhile,  my  former  indignation  re¬ 
turned  in  full  force.  I  was  standing  in  his  office, 
one  day,  watching  him,  as  he  sat  writing  a  letter, 
upon  which  he  was  too  busily  engaged  to  look 
up. 

“My  son,”  said  he,  at  length,  “I  wish  that 
you  would  light  me  a  match  to  seal  this  letter.” 

I  sprang  forward  with  alacrity,  proud  to  be 
useful  on  an  occasion  of  evident  importance: 
and,  after  lighting  the  match,  was  about  to  throw 
it  into  the  grate.  The  matches  then  were  very 
long,  with  brimstone  on  both  ends. 

“Stop!”  cried  my  uncle,  in  a  voice  that  made 
me  tremble,  “is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  so 
wickedly  wasteful?” 

I  rescued  the  match,  and  stood  surveying  it  in 
a  vacant  sort  of  surprise. 

“That  match,”  continued  my  uncle,  “will 
answer  to  light  again — I  never  destroy  them 
after  one  usage.” 

“Well,”  thought  I  to  myself,  “if  you  are  not 
the  very  meanest  old  fellow  that  ever  lived!” 
And,  in  the  excess  of  my  boyish  indignation,  I 
felt  almost  contaminated  by  being  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him,  or  even  in  the  house  at  all. 

“Wait  a  moment,”  said  uncle  Elihu,  “I  would 
like  to  have  you  take  this  letter  for  me.” 

He  placed  it  in  my  somewhat  unwilling  hand*, 
and  impressed  the  direction  upon  me  again  and 
again. 

I  sauntered  indifferently  off,  whistling  as  1 
went;  and  finally  reached  the  lane  which  had 
been  indicated  to  me  as  the  scene  of  my  desti¬ 
nation.  On  I  went,  past  dirty  boys  and  ragged 
girls — past  scolding  women  and  laxy  men — 
past  tenements  of  various  degrees  of  dirt  and 
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wretchedness— until,  at  length,  the  one  I  sought 
was  easily  discerned  by  its  air  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

I  mounted  the  ricketty  stairs,  and  was  directed 
to  the  room  by  a  girl  in  ear-rings  and  pink  rib¬ 
bons;  who  surveyed  me  critically,  as  people 
would  examine  a  fish  on  dry  land,  or  a  salaman¬ 
der  out  of  its  proper  element.  In  spite  of  this 
formidable  discharge  of  eye-shot,  I  knocked 
boldly  at  the  door;  and  having  received  per¬ 
mission  to  enter,  I  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
my  examiner,  who  still  maintained  her  position 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

The  apartment  in  which  I  found  myself  was 
“as  clean  as  hands  could  make  it.”  A  small 
wood  fire  was  burning  brightly ;  and  a  row  of 
fiat-irons  were  placed  before  it,  ready  for  active 
service.  At  the  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
stood  a  respectable-looking  woman,  whose  coun¬ 
tenance  bore  traces  of  severe  struggles — pro¬ 
bably  with  poverty  and  ill-health.  To  her  I 
handed  the  letter,  and  then  sat  down  to  await 
the  result. 

A  remarkably  wide-awake-looking  baby  in  a 
cradle  near  by  sufficed  to  while  away  the  time ; 
and  I  sat  making  faces  at  it,  and  watching  its 
astonishment,  as  it  glanced  inquiringly  from  its 
mother  to  me.  It  had  evently  been  taught  not 
to  cry ;  and  I  was  about  to  reward  its  good  be¬ 
havior  with  a  closer  acquaintance,  when  an  ex¬ 
clamation  from  the  woman  arrested  my  steps; 
and  I  behold  her  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner 
of  her  check  apron. 

“The  dear,  blessed  man!”  said  she,  with  emo¬ 
tion,  “may  he  always  experience  the  happiness 
he  has  given  me!” 

“What  is  the  matter?”  Baid  I,  with  all  the 
surprise  with  which  those  young  barbarians, 
yclept  boys ,  witness  an  exhibition  of  natural 
feeling. 

“He  has  sent  me  twenty  dollars,”  she  replied, 
“for  winter  fuel.” 

She  must,  surely,  mean  some  one  else!  Not 
the  contemptible  individual  who  had  just  scolded 
me  for  not  lighting  both  ends  of  the  match ! 

“Who  has  sent  it?”  I  asked. 

“TPflof”  she  repeated,  in  surprise,  “who 
should  it  be  but  Mr.  Norton?  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  ho  has  done  it,  either — but  for 
him,  I  should  now  be  in  the  poor-house.  It  is 
a  long  story,”  she  continued,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiring  look,  “but  I  think  that  every  one  ought 
to  know  how  nobly  and  quietly  he  does  thf'ngs.” 

Had  it  been  another  person,  I  should  not  ljave 
cared  to  listen;  but  any  history  that  would  throw 
light  upon  the  mysterious  doings  of  uncle  Elihu 
was  welcomed  with  avidity. 


“It  is  now  some  years  ago,”  said  the  woman, 
“that,  on  a  cold,  rainy  night  in  November,  I 
wandered  about  the  streets,  seeking  in  vain  for 
aid  for  a  sick  husband  and  two  young  children 
at  home.  We  were  almost  houseless;  our  rent 
was  in  arrears,  ‘and  our  landlord  had  threatened 
to  turfi  us  forth  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I  wan¬ 
dered  about  in  despair;  until  it  seemed  as  though 
I  should  lose  my  reason.  I  could  not  bear  to  beg ; 

I  had  always  been  a  respectable,  hard-working 
woman,  and  beggars  seemed  to  me  very  much 
like  impostors,  until  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  it 
myself. 

“  At  last,  I  determined  that  I  would  speak  to 
every  gentleman  I  met,  and  ask  for  one  cent — 
surely  they  could  not  refuse  that  /  The  first  one 
that  I  spoke  to  gave  me  no  answer,  and  passed 
on;  the  second  one  said  that  *  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  so  small 
a  sum another  laughed,  and  advised  me  to  ask 
for  sixpence;  the  fourth — but  that  was  your 
uncle. 

“He  stopped,  in  the  rain,  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  half  frown. 

“  ‘And  what  good,*  said  he,  ‘would  one  cent 
do  you?  It  would  not  even  buy  a  loaf  of  bread 
— why  not  ask  for  more  ?’ 

“  ‘Alas!’  said  I,  ‘I  find  it  impossible  to  get 
even  that!’ 

‘“Suppose,*  said  Mr.  Norton,  ‘that  I  should 
give  you  the  cent — what  would  you  do  then?' 

“I  told  him  that  I  mould  ask  others  until  I 
got  ^xpence,  and  then  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

“  ‘Starving  family  at  home,  eh?*  said  he,  half 
to  himself,  ‘but  how  do  I  know  that  you  are  not 
a  cheat?  Such  people  often  seem  a  great  deal 
more  respectable.  I  teas  cheated,  once,  by  some¬ 
body  that  looked  exactly  like  you — wonder  if  it 
isn’t  the  same?’ 

“I  now  began  to  think  that  I  had  stopped  a 
madman  in  the  street,  and  turned  to  leave  him ; 
but  Mr.  Norton  closed  his  umbrella  with  a  snap, 
and  fairly  pushed  me  into  a  baker’s  shop,  before 
which  we  had  been  talking. 

“  ‘I  believe  you  know  me,  here?’  he  asked. 

“The  man  bowed  rospectfully ;  and  Mr.  Norton 
continued, 

“  ‘I  want  you  to  give  this  woman  two  loaves 
of  bread,  now,  and  send  her  the  same  ev&ry  dayy 
until  /  tell  you  to  discontinue  it.’ 

“The  baker  put  down  my  address;  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Norton  into  the  street,  too  full  to 
speak. 

“We  next  stopped  at  an  umbrella  store. 

“  ‘Here,’  said  Mr.  Norton,  handing  me  Ids  old 
one,  ‘now  travel  home  as  fast  as  you  can;  and. 
to-morrow,  I  will  come  and  see  you.  I  shall 
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expect  to  see  the  sick  husband  and  two  children  j 
all  complete— bat  mind,  now,  that  you  don’t  j 
borrow  any  for  the  occasion.’  5 

“That  bread,  the  first  mouthful  in  twenty-  j 
four  hours,  gave  us  all  new  life ;  and  even  my  j 
poor  husband’s  face  was  lit  up  with  a  ray  of  j 
hope.  When  Mr.  Norton  came,  the  next  day,  I  > 
thought  of  entertaining  angels  unawares ;  and  \ 
he,  1  am  sure,  found  that  1  had  told  him  no  j 
falsehoods.  j 

“This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  j 
good  deeds,  that  he  keeps  up,  even  now;  for,  \ 
since  my  husband’s  death,  I  am  sometimes  rather  j 
straightened — although,  thanks  to  Mr.  Norton,  I  j 
am  supplied  with  work  that  keeps  me  from 
starving.”  j 

It  was  my  uncle  all  through,  and  I  could  not  j 
doubt  the  truth  of  her  story.  ! 

“Is  there  any  answer?”  said  I,  as  I  stood  cap  j 
in  hand.  j 

‘•.V'we,”  she  replied,  “words  are  useless  to  j 
that  Mm — before  I  see  him  again,  I  will  try  to  5 
fed  Mm  a  more  substantial  proof  of  my  grati¬ 
tude;”  1 

I  now  know  where  uncle  Elihu  obtained  those  | 
beautifully  spotless  shirt-bosoms,  whose  snowy  j 
surfaces  seemed  a  perfect  marvel  of  washer-  \ 
woman  kill.  I  trotted  off,  like  a  wild  pony  that  j 
bad  suddenly  got  an  idea  in  its  head,  and  pulled 
up  at  uncle  Elihu’s  office.  Somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed,  I  delivered  myself  in  the  following  equi-  \ 
vocal  manner:  j 

“Uncle  Elihn,  I  hadn’t  an  idea  that  you  ever  \ 
gave  anything  to  poor  women !  I  was  so  much  j 
surprised  when  she  told  me  how  generous  you  J 
were !”  j 

My  uncle  only  smiled,  as  he  replied,  “If  I  did  ) 
tot  light  the  match  at  both  ends,  my  son,  I  could 
aot  do  this/’  j 

In  future,  I  always  felt  a  respect  for  uncle  ) 
Ehhu,  while  blowing  out  a  match  that  had  not  \ 
been  lighted  at  both  ends.  j 

But  my  uncle’s  perseverance  in  keeping  his ) 
good  deeds  to  himself,  and  his  determination  to 
economize  in  the  smallest  trifles,  even  before  j 
those  who  would  naturally  misconstrue  his  mo-  J 
tires,  often  led  to  mistakes  and  embarrassments.  \ 
The  story  of  the  Committee-Men  is  quite  a  fami-  \ 
liar  one  to  those  who  knew  him.  \ 

Two  members  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  j 
somebody,  somewhere,  heard  of  uncle  Elihu  \ 
Norton  and  his  great  wealth,  with  the  same  $ 
pleasure  that  the  discovery  of  a  silver  mine  l 
affords;  and,  without  delay,  hastened  to  secure  \ 
the  treasure.  j 

The  hour  chosen  by  them  for  this  friendly  j 
visit  was  the  one  between  daylight  and  dark, 


when  people’s  features  resolve  themselves  into 
an  imperfect  mass,  and  imagination  plays  strange 
freaks  with  the  shadows  that  loom  np  aronnd. 
They  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  by  a 
servant,  who  soon  returned  to  say  that  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton  would  be  there  immediately.  As  the  girl 
delivered  her  message,  she  placed  too  small  ends 
of  candle  in  the  articles  denominated  “save 
alls;”  and,  after  lighting  them,  withdrew. 

The  visitors  looked  at  each  other  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  a  meaning  smile  passed  over  their 
faces. 

“How  very  email  I”  said  one,  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  laugh. 

“It  is  my  opinion,”  said  the  other,  “that  we 
are  only  wasting  our  time  hero— what  can  you 
expect  of  a  man  like  this  who  uses  save-all*  f 
Let  us  go  in  search  of  a  more  promising  object.” 

“/  expect  no  more  than  you  do,”  replied  his 
companion,  “but  I  think  that  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  amusing  to  witness  the  man’B  anger  when 
he  hears  the  object  of  our  visit.  Perhaps  he 
expects  to  receive  money,  instead  of  giving  it.” 

So  they  concluded  to  await  the  result;  and, 
just  as  they  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  uncle 
Elihu  stood  before  them.  Ho  had  heard  tho 
whole  conversation;  but  he  walked  in  with  his 
usual  calm  air,  and  politely  bowed  to  his  visitors 
in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  object.  They 
informed  him  of  it  in  much  the  same  way  that  a 
school  boy  recites  his  lesson ;  for  they  expected 
to  get  nothing,  and  went  through  with  it  merely 
for  form’s  sake. 

My  uncle  listened  attentively,  asked  a  few 
clear-headed  questions,  and  then,  finding  that 
the  project  was  really  a  deserving  one,' handed 
them  a  fifty  dollar  bill. 

A  look  of  surprise  passed  between  them ;  and 
they  thanked  him  in  some  embarrassment,  as 
they  called  to  mind  their  rather  uncomplimentary 
observations. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  my  uncle,  “I  think 
it  my  duty  to  mention  that  I  overheard  your 
conversation,  and  I  am,  consequently,  aware  of 
your  sentiments  toward  me.  Permit  me  to 
observe  that  I  consider  them  somewhat  un¬ 
founded — were  it  not  for  these  save-alls,  that 
you  so  much  despise,  I  could  not  have  given 
you  this  fifty  dollar  bill.” 

The  committee-men  departed,  with  a^lesson 
that  they  never  forgot;  and  my  uncle  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way 

Uncle  Elihu  was  dead ;  and  the  bright  radiance 
of  a  summer  morning  streamed  into  the  room  ou 
the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  sharp  features  in 
the  coffin  were  the  same  that  I  had  so  often  seen 
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distorted  with  a  cynical  smile  when  living;  and 
yet,  as  I  bent  over  the  rigid  figure,  a  choking 
sensation  of  grief  rose  up  to  unman  me,  and  I 
hid  myself  in  a  quiet  corner  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  I  deemed  more  fit  for  girlish  sorrow. 

A  massive  silver  plate  ornamented  the  coffin — 
the  heirs  had  shown  all  possible  respect  to  one 
whose  death  would  be  to  them  a  gain ;  and  a  line 
of  handsome  carriages  extended  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

At  length,  however,  the  funeral  pageant  was 
over;  and  with  ill-dissembled  impatience,  all 
were  collected  in  the  library  to  listen  while  the 
will  was  read. 

That  pale  man,  with  the  iron-grey  hair,  had 
never  been  remarkable  for  quickness ;  but,  now, 
his  proceedings  seemed  worse  than  slow,  as  he 
lingered,  half-fondly,  over  each  unimportant  sen¬ 
tence.  I  had  expected  nothing,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  disappointed;  but  a  murmur  of  angry 


?  surprise  showed  that  I  was  not  alone  in  my 
|  n**thy. 

\  The  bulk  of  the  property  was  left  to  found  an 
$  hospital  for  indigent  old  men  who  were  unable  to 
5  work;  while  legacies  to  such  of  his  connections 
J  as  were  at  all  in  need,  showed  that  uncle  Elihu 
\  had  not  forgotten  that  “charity  begins  at  home.’ 
I  A  certain  sum  was  entrusted  to  my  care,  for  the 
5:  use  of  the  poor  woman  mentioned  above;  and  in 
\  a  letter  to  me,  where  his  wishes  were  more 
\  thoroughly  explained,  he  said, 

^  “To  you,  my  dear  nephew,  I  leave  but  this 
<:  piece  of  advice,  fof  you  are  not  in  want  of  a  more 
n  substantial  legacy;  in  all  the  transactions  of  life 
|  carry  out  the  principle  of  lighting  the  match  at 

>  both  ends ;  and  you  will  live,  as  I  have  done,  tr> 
s  be  reviled  by  the  rich,  and  blessed  by  those  of 
i;  whom  our  Saviour  has  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  y 
£  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these,  yt 

>  have  done  it  unto  Me!’  ” 


THE  DEAF  CHILD. 


BY  M.  A.  RICE 


She  sat  within  a  lofty  room 
On  cushions  quaintly  wrought, 

Her  eyelids  drooping  tremblingly 
As  if  in  painful  thought 
She  seemed  unconseious  of  the  place 
With  all  its  gorgeous  things. 

Then  to  her  side  her  harp  she  drew. 
Her  attitude  a  listener’s  too, 

Whilo  eagerly  her  fingers  flew 
O’er  its  familiar  strings. 

She  was  the  idol  of  her  honse, 

For  her  was  treasure  piled ; 

A  sickness  came,  and — sho  was  loft 
A  weak,  deaf,  suff’ring  child; 

And  now  when  waking  from  the  dream. 

’Twas  terrible  to  know 
That  oil  the  sounds  she  loved  to  hear, 
The  harmonies  of  earth  so  dear, 

Must  fall  in  silence  on  her  car — 

So  fast  the  hot  tears  flow! 

But  soon  amid  the  sunny  curls 
That  little  hand  was  pressed 
To  chide  the  fevered,  throbbing  brow, 
And  bid  the  tear-drop  rest. 

And  then  the  drooping  head  was  raised, 
Its  soft  locks  backward  flnng, 

And  then  the  melting  deep  bine  eye 
Was  peering  through  the  lattice  high, 
Tnto  a  broad  and  glowing  sky. 

Where  scarce  a  cloud  was  hung. 


She  gazed  again  upon  her  harp. 

As  a  fond  mother  might 
Who  secs  a  dearly  chorished  child 
Dying  before  her  sight. 

Then  staggering  to  the  casement  quick, 
She  panting  leaned  for  rest; 

But  as  sho  caught  the  sunset  bright, 

Her  lips  half-parted  with  delight. 

The  tiny  hands  were  folded  tight. 

Above  a  heaving  breast. 

The  tall  old  tree?  that  round  ber  home 
Reared  their  huge  branches  high, 

Stood  like  so  many  sen  tin els 
Against  the  evening  sky; 

Tho  low  winds  gamboled  with  their  leaves, 
The  night-dews  silent  fell, 

Bright  blossoms  closing  their  soft  eye? 
Sent  up  a  perfumed  sacrifice, 

And  earth  seemed  whispering  to  the  skies, 
“He  doeth  all  things  well." 

And  then  the  invalid’s  pole  cheek 
Was  lit  with  a  warm  glow, 

And  angels  seemed  to  touch  the  lips 
That  murmured  soft  and  low. 

Past  was  the  spirit’s  discontent, 

Soothed  was  its  anguish  wild, 

Shut  out  from  hearing’s  wondrous  sense, 
Vision  should  be  the  recompense; 

What  wondrous  beauty  Heaven  had  sent 
To  charm  the  pale,  deaf  child ! 
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BT  MRS.  ANNA  BACHS,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  FIRESIDE  SCREEN,”  “LITTLB  CLARA,”  AC.  AC. 


“It  is  a  romance,  and  it  i3  not  a  romance.  It  is  a  truth  for  those  who  can  comprehend  it,  and  an  extrava¬ 
gance  l'or  those  who  cannot.” — Zaxoxi. 

INTRODUCTION.  j  “Pray !”  repeated  the  countess,  almost  shriek- 

“That  is  a  noble  pile,”  said  the  traveller  to  <  “pray! — for  what?  Heaven’s  vengeance 

his  companion,  pointing  to  the  castle,  whose  tur-  £  011  Gie  traitor  ?  Pray !  what  will  prayer  avail 
rets  rose  darkly  against  the  glowing  western  \  me?  Did  I  not  pray  for  six  long  years,  earnestly 
sky.  S  and  trustingly ?  Did  I  not  pray  for  him?  Did 

“It  teat  a  noble  pij.e,”  replied  Frederic,  “and  ^  n°L  ^ay  an(^  night,  heaven  to  keep 

&  proud  banner  once  floated  over  those  battle-  i;  him  safe  and  virtuous — and  is  ho  not  stained, 
monts.”  \  loathsome,  leprous  with  sin.  Oh  !  most  accursed 

“How  richly  the  ivy  tapestries  the  grim  old  ^  traitor — oh!  most  cool  and  deliberate  villain. 
Tills,”  continued  the  traveller,  with  his  eyes|^ray*  to  ^hom  should  I  pray?  Heaven  hears 
still  fixed  upon  the  castle.  “I  could  fancy  many  |  me  not.  Wilt  thou  hear  me,  lost  one?”  she  con- 
a  wild  and  wondrous  tale  connected  with  those  ^  tinned,  extending  her  arms,  and  gazing  wildlv 
ancient  towers.”  t  around  her,  “  wilt  thou  hear  a  being  as  wretched 

“Whoever  heard  of  a  German  castle  without  a  j  as  thou  without  thy  guilt  ?  Fiend !  demon ! 


legend?”  said  Frederic,  smiling.  “ Lowenberg  \  wilt  thou  hear  me?— wilt  thou  give  me  venge- 
«  no  exception  to  the  rule.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  any?”  asked  the  traveller, 
eagerly. 

“I  were  no  true  son  of  Germany,  if  I  could 
not— but  a  hill-top  at  sunset,  is  no  place  on 
which  to  begin  my  story.  It  is  time  we  were 


ance? 

“Oh,  in  mercy  cease!”  exclaimed  Gertrude, 
clasping  the  countess  in  her  arms,  “cease  these 
blasphemous  ravings,  Irmengarde,  or  I  shall  die 
at  thy  feet.” 

Gertrude’s  terror,  her  paleness,  and  her  tears, 


turning  homeward,  and  after  supper,  I  will,  if  \  arrested  the  attention  of  the  countess.  She  stood 


you  wish  it,  read  to  you  the  legend  of  the 
eastle.” 

So,  after  supper,  when  the  traveller  was  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  a  large  arm-chair  before  a 
blazing  fire,  the  pastor’s  son  unrolled  his  manu¬ 
script,  and  read  as  follows: 

PART  I. 

" - It  wounds  indeed. 

To  bear  affronts  too  great  to  be  forgiven, 

And  not  have  power  to  punish.” — Anon. 

“Leave  me,  leave  me,  Gertrude.  Talk  no 
toore  of  resignation  or  forgiveness.  I  cannot  be 
^signed.  I  wik  not  forgive.  Tell  me  not,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  countess,  passionately  stamping  on 
the  floor,  and  wringing  her  hands,  “tell  me  not 

peace.  You  mock  me.  Time?  what  can  time 
do  but  deepen  the  sense  of  my  wrongs  ?  Hope  ? 
*hit  have  I  to  hope  for — to  live  for  ?  Did  I  not 
iove  as  woman  never  loved?  Did  I  not  trust  as 
martyr  has  seldom  trusted  ?  And  I  -have  been 
deceived,  betrayed,  duped!  Oh!  fool,  fool  that  I 
duped.” 

“Wilt  thou  not  pray  ?”  gently  asked  Gertrude. 
Vol.  XXIX. — 8 


for  a  moment  silent  and  motioulcss,  then  sinking 
on  her  knees,  she  hid  her  face  in  Gertrude’s  lap, 
and  weeping,  sobbed,  “Oh,  God,  forgive  me!” 

“Oh,  God,  forgive  and  comfort  her!”  said 
Gertrude,  mingling  her  tears  with  those  of  her 
\  unhappy  sister. 


The  proud  young  heart  of  Irmengarde  had 
owned  no  law  but  its  own  will,  until  she  saw  the 
Count  Von  Lowenberg.  Many  obstacles  there 
were  to  the  union  of  Irmengarde  and  Count 
Herman,  but  Irmengardo  shrank  from  no  peril, 
hesitated  at  no  sacrifice  for  his  sake,  and  she 
became  his  wife.  Oh!  how  well  she  loved  him. 
How  quickly  did  the  alchymy  of  affection  turn 
to  pure  gold  all  the  baser  metal  of  her  heart. 
The  proud,  wayward,  wilful  Irmengarde,  grew 
humble,  kind,  and  self-denying.  She,  over  whose 
beauty  and  talents  the  harsh  had  prophetically 
sneered,  and  the  good  forebodingly  sighed,  be¬ 
came  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers. 

Did  Herman  merit  this  devoted  love?  Alas! 
he  did  not.  ‘  ‘  Thou  art  not  /alee,  but  thou  art 
fickle ,”  said  the  poet.  Vacillating,  selfish,  and 
self-willed,  Herman  could  feel  the  pas»ionf  but 
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not  the  sentiment  of  love.  Constancy  ? — for  Aim 
the  word  had  no  meaning. 

The  count  held  a  commission  in  the  imperial 
army.  Military  duties  called  him  away  from 
home.  Irmengarde  could  not  accompany  him, 
and  the  count  forgot  alike  her  love,  her  virtues, 
and  her  charms;  or  remembered  them,  only  to 
wish  that  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his 
unoffending  wife,  could  be  broken  forever. 

How  did  Irmengarde,  in  her  solitary  castle, 
spend  the  days  of  her  husband’s  absence?  Un¬ 
suspicious  as  she  was  fond,  she  believed  that  he 
regretted,  as  she  did,  their  enforced  separation. 
She  instructed  her  children — she  taught  them 
to  pray  with  her  for  their  absent  father;  she 
governed  her  household  with  prudent  care ;  she 
went  forth  on  errands  of  mercy  among  the  sur¬ 
rounding  peasantry;  nor  did  she,  while  per¬ 
forming  her  works  of  duty  and  charity,  forget 
to  cultivate  the  mind  whose  powers  her  husband 
had  once  professed  to  prize.  With  beauty  undi¬ 
minished,  with  mind  improved,  she  awaited  his 
return.  “IIow  happy  we  shall  be!”  she  said  to 
herself,  and  many  a  picture  of  domestic  bliss 
floated  before  her  fancy. 

Alas  !  dreamer — thou  sleepest  on  a  volcano’s 
side.  The  lava  flood  is  rising,  and  will  soon 
overwhelm  thee.  Would  that  thou  mightest  die 
without  awaking! 


Who  can  describe  the  bleak  and  hopeless 
misery  that  followed  the  discovery  of  Herman’s 
falsehood. 

‘•Every  hour  that  passes,”  said  the  countess, 
“adds  to  the  weight  of  my  burden.  And  I  must 
try  to  smile,  while  my  heart  is  weeping  tears  of 
blood.  Oh !  Gertrude,  the  horrors  of  a  life  thus 
spent.  And  I  must  go  on  from  day  to  day,  from 
year  to  year,  perhaps,  with  these  serpents  sting¬ 
ing  at  my  heart.  If  it  were  a  wrong  that  could 
be  repaired — but  it  cannot — it  cannot — the  past 
is  irrevocable.” 

“But  may  not  the  future,  Irmengarde?” 

“The  future? — what  can  I  hope  from  a  future 
haunted  with  the  spectres  of  the  past?  He  can¬ 
not  even  pity  mo  aright.  He  grieves  for  the 
revelation  of  his  own  baseness;  he  feels  his  own 
punishment;  but  my  own  broken  heart  he  can¬ 
not  feel  for,  since  he  believes  that  I  may  yet  be 
happy.” 

“And  may  you  not’”  asked  Gertrude,  without 
believing  so  herself. 

“  Happy  ? — yes,  Gertrude — such  happiness  as 
the  frozen  and  famished  Russians  extracted  from 
their  snows,  when  they  dug  among  them  for  the 
scanty  and  polluted  offal  of  former  plenty. 

“No,  no.  While  I  can  endure  I  will;  when  I 


can  bear  no  more,  death  or  madness  will  release 
me.” 

And  Gertrude  could  only  weep. 

The  count  soon  grew  weary  of  contemplating 
the  misery  he  had  caused,  and  procured  a  com¬ 
mand  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  castle. 
Relieved  of  the  presence  she  had  learned  to 
loathe,  for  the  proud  and  delicate  Irmengarde 
could  not  continue  to  love  where  she  had  ceased 
to  esteem,  she  became  more  tranquil.  But  it  was 
the  tranquillity  of  the  victim  when  the  torturer 
has  left  the  dungeon.  He  goes — but  the  crushed 
limbs,  the  bleeding  veins,  the  wounds  and  the 
agony  remain. 

She  strove  to  resume  her  daily  duties,  but 
they  were  mechanically  performed.  She  did  not 
cease  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  others,  but  she 
ceased,  in  a  degree,  to  pity  their  sufferings. 
“Their  sorrow  is  not  like  to  my  sorrow,”  was 
the  ceaseless  murmur  of  her  heart. 

She  ceased  to  cultivate  her  talents;  she  re¬ 
membered  that  she  had  hoped  to  please  her 
husband  by  their  display.  She  tried  to  resume 
her  habits  of  intercourse  with  her  children,  but 
she  could  not  talk  and  laugh  with  them  as  she 
had  been  used  to  do,  and  they,  with  the  quick 
sympathy  of  childhood,  became  grave  and  silent 
in  her  presence,  oppressed  by  the  mysterious 
sorrow  they  could  neither  understand  nor  relieve. 

Once  she  sat  alone  in  her  chamber  at  sunset 
That  hour  she  had  formerly  dedicated  to  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  affectionate  musings.  From  habit 
her  thoughts  turned  to  heaven.  Her  lute  lay 
near  her — she  took  it  up,  and  as  she  touched  the 
strings  her  reflections  formed  themselves  into 
song. 


“We  met — I  sprang  to  his  embrace, 

My  heart  had  found  its  resting-place. 

We  met — no  glowing  lip  repaid 
The  tender  impress  mine  had  made. 

My  love,  my  grief,  my  truth  forgot, 

I  felt,  I  feel — he  loves  me  not 
My  heart — how  soon,  poor  arkless  dove! 

’Twas  driven  abroad,  alone  to  rove. 

And  seek,  how  vain,  how  wild  the  guest! 

Home  olive-branch  on  which  to  rest 
For  me  there  bloomed  no  sheltering  spot, 
Peace  without,  when  he  loved  me  not” 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  then  sang  again. 

“I  saw  a  home — it  was  a  lowly  cot. 

And  Toil  and  Poverty  abided  there; 

Yet  those  who  dwell 
Within  that  cottage  cell, 

Smile  gay  defiance  to  the  shafts  of  Care; 

For  Love  and  Faith  dwell  with  them — day  by  day, 
Those  angel  guards  drive  Fear  and  Grief  away. 

I  have  no  home — the  angel  guards  are  fled, 

And  my  heart’s  first-born  lies  boforo  mo — dead. 

“I  have  no  home — I  view  these  lofty  halls, 

Through  tears,  that  ever  pouring,  drown  mine  eyes; 
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• Hope  cornea  not  her*’— and  these  enclosing  walls  s  not  but  feel  that  those  brilliant  eyes  were  bent 

Bat  echo  back  to  me  my  own  sad  sighs.  i  admiringly  on  her.  Her  woman  heart  swelled 

11^173 rorr"r-dTiUdefottc.  1  mingled  emotions.  “I  can  please  others, 

_  ,  .  .  .  \  still,”  she  thought — “  others  can  appreciate  me, 

■4  The  dav  creeps  by  me  on  reluctant  feet,  \  ’  &  .  rr,  ,  .  „ 

Timing  its  steps  to  my  heart's  aching  beat;  \  though  he,  the  ungrateful,  forgot  and  forsook; 

And  when  outworn  my  weary  heart  and  head,  \  and  her  pale  cheek  flushed. 

I  seek  for  rest  <  One  af^r  another,  the  accomplishments  of  the 

Her  voice  faltered — she  dropped  the  lute,  and  jj  baron  were  displayed,  and  Irmengarde  discovered 


burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  s  that  he  who  thought  so  highly  of  her  talents,  was 

-  5  himself  most  richly  gifted.  She  rose  in  her  own 

PART  II.  s  estimation.  She  resumed  her  intellectual  pur- 

u  who  love8  }  suite ;  she  had  a  companion,  a  teacher,  an  ad- 

Goes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shattered  plank,  \  mirer ;  one  who  never  pointed  out  a  fault  without 

And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety."  \  insinuating  praise.  Thus  another  step  was  taken; 

You5G.  j  yjone  but  those  who  have  sorrowed  without  hope 

A  wb  etched  year  crept  away.  Irmongarde’s  j  can  understand  what  bliss  it  is  to  feel  a  new  erno- 
strong  mind  had  wrestled  with  her  misery,  and  ^  tjon>  that  emotion  not  a  painful  one. 
partially  prevailed.  She  had  acquired  the  power  j  gbe  re8umed  her  social  habits ;  the  castle  doors 
of  suffering  without  complaint.  She  had  torn  \  were  again  opened  to  festive  guests.  The  baron 
her  affections  away  from  the  unworthy  object  ^  wa8  courteous  and  delightful  in  the  brilliant 
ryimd  which  they  had  so  long,  and  so  fondly  circieg  assembled  to  do  him  honor,  but  he  made 
chmg;  but  oh  !  the  agony  of  that  effort.  Those  |  Irmengarde  fully  comprehend  how  much  he  pre- 
oalj  who  have  banquetted  on  love’s  ambrosia,  ferrcd  a  quiet  hour  beside  her.  Slowly,  but 
know  how  the  famishing  heart  turns  from  all  >  skilfully,  was  the  web  woven  round  the  uncon- 
o&er  nourishment,  and  craves  for  that  celestial  ;j  geious  captive. 

f<x*L  And  Irmengarde  craved  in  vain.  Even  :j  Irmengarde,  with  surprise,  felt  herself  more 
the  support  of  friendship’s  presence  was  denied  :  and  more  interested  in  the  baron’s  society.  With 
her,  for  Gertrude’s  duties  called  her  to  her  own  the  instinct  of  her  sex  she  became  aware  that  he 
home  in  Vienna.  ■  loved  her.  Her  wounded  self-love  was  soothed. 

The  countess  was  one  day  informed  that  a  “He  is  very  amiable,”  she  said  to  herself,  “and 
stranger,  bringing  letters  from  the  count,  re-  bad  it  been  my  happy  lot — but  I  must  go  to  my 
quested  admission  to  her  presence.  She  de-  grave  unloving  and  unloved.  Oh  1  were  these 
fcended  to  the  saloon  where  the  stranger  awaited  craving  affections,  was  thiB  capacity  for  happi- 
her  coming,  and  found  a  young  and  handsome  ;;  ness,  bestowed  but  to  curse  me?  I,  who  have 
man,  whose  air  and  dress  announced  high  rank.  ;  loved  so  fondly,  so  truly-^no  matter — I  can  never 
Gracefully  he  lifted  the  plumed  cap  from  his  i  love  again.” 

head,  and  with  courteous  respect  presented  the  The  frozen  spring  of  her  affections  was  thaw- 
letters.  Count  Herman  desired  his  wife  to  re-  ing,  but  she  knew  it  not. 

reive  and  entertain  the  Baron  Von  Lindorf,  as  jj  The  time  came  when  Lindorf,  at  Irmengardc’s 
die  honored  friend  of  her  husband,  until  he  5  feet,  avowed  his  love.  She  gave  him  her  confi- 


PART  II. 

“  She  who  loves 

Goes  oat  to  sea  upon  a  shattered  plank, 

And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety." 

Yocxo. 


;  dence  in  return. 


should  himself  return  to  the  castle.  i  dence  in  return.  She  told  him  of  her  wrongs 

Week  succeeded  to  week;  then  weeks  grew  \  and  sufferings.  “Even  were  I  free  to  love 
into  months,  the  baron  still  lingered,  and  still  $  again,”  she  said,  “I  could  not.  My  heart  is 
the  count  came  not.  Irmengarde  had  received  >  crushed.  Lindorf,  I  would  not  twine  the  yonng 
her  husband’s  friend  courteously,  but  with  in-  \  buds  of  thy  life  with  the  fading  flowers  of  mine, 
difference.  As  a  wife  she  had  obeyed  her  hus-  \  But  it  is  sweet  to  feel  that  I  am  not  alone  on 
band’s  command;  as  lady  of  the  castle,  she  was  £  earth.  Lindorf,  let  ns  be  friends.” 
hospitable  and  attentive;  farther  she  thought}  “  Let  it  be  as  thou  wilt,  sweetest  and  dearest,” 
little  about  her  handsome  guest.  Gradually,  $  said  Lindorf,  and  he  passed^  his  arm  round  her 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  the  intelligence  of  his  $  waist,  and  drew  her  to  his  bosom.  Irmengarde 
conversation,  awoke  some  slight  interest  in  her  }  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  wept, 
mind.  Her  attention  once  excited,  she,  who  in  \  And  she  repeated  to  herself — “We  may  be 
poetry  and  painting  so  ardently  worshipped  the  }  friends.  I  need  not  grudge  myself  the  few  brief 
beautiful,  could  not  but  notice  the  symmetry  of  l  emotions  of  delight  his  society  affords  me.  God 
Lindorf s  form,  the  beauty  of  his  features,  and  i  knows  I  have  purchased  them  dearly!” 
the  melody  of  his  voice.  Irmengarde  observed  j  Now  that  Irmengarde  had  looks  of  love  to  rest 
that  the  baron’s  eyes  were  brilliant — she  could  >,  on  her  again,  she  became  attentive  to  her  dress, 
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and  occasionally  replaced  her  long  neglected 
jowels.  One  clay  she  wore  a  cross  of  gold  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  string  of  Turkish  amulets.  When 
Lindorf  entered  the  apartment  she  arose  to  meet 
him,  but  as  she  advanced  an  expression  of  ex¬ 
treme  pain  crossed  his  features,  and  he  stopped 
►iiort.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?”  cried  Irmengarde, 
springing  to  his  side.  He  repulsed  her  with  a 
convulsive  gesture  and  averted  head.  “Those 
amulets,”  he  stammered,  “  the  perfume.”  Irmen¬ 
garde  hastily  undid  the  clasp  and  flung  the  orna¬ 
ment  from  her.  Lindorf,  recovering,  kissed  the 
fair  hand  extended  to  support  him,  and  thanked 
her  for  her  kindness,  explaining  to  her  that  the 
odor  of  roses  (with  which  the  amulets  were 
strongly  scented)  always  affected  him  very  pain¬ 
fully.  Irmengarde  summoned  her  page,  who, 
on  entering,  presented  her  with  letters  which 
had  just  arrived  from  Vienna.  She  directed  him 
to  carry  away  the  amulets,  and  tore  open  the 
letters,  exclaiming,  “From  Gertrude — my  dear, 
dear  Gertrude.” 

“And  what  does  the  fair  Gertrude  tell  thee?” 
demanded  Lindorf,  seating  himself  at  her  feet. 

“Something  very  strange  indeed,”  replied 
Irmengarde,  after  rapidly  casting  her  eyes  over 
the  epistle;  “so  strange,  that — but  listen,  and 
then  you  shall  hear  it.” 

“Some  months  ago,”  wrote  Gertrude,  “thou 
mayst  recollect  that  I  informed  thee  of  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  the  young  Lodowick,  Count  Von 
Fiiohenwald.  At  his  death,  his  noble  estates 
became  the  property  of  a  distant  relation.  When 
the  heir  took  possession,  on  inspecting  the  family 
jewels,  a  ring  of  great  value  was  missing.  Search 
was  made  for  it  in  vain,  and  it  was  suggested, 
that  as  the  deceased  count  wore  it  frequently,  it 
might  have  been  buried  with  him.  The  vault 
was  opened — thou  mayst  imagine  the  consterna¬ 
tion  that  prevailed,  when  it  was  known  that 
Count  Lodowick’s  coffin  was  found  open  and 
empty,  nor  has  the  body  yet  been  discovered.” 

“Is  it  not  horrible?”  said  Irmengarde,  raising 
her  eyes  from  the  paper. 

“Horrible  indeed,”  replied  Lindorf. 

After  a  few  more  comments,  the  conversation 
wandered  to  other  topics — and  Irmengarde  in¬ 
quired  if  Lindorf  felt  quite  recovered. 

“Quite,”  he  replied,  “buf,  my  Irmengarde, 
wilt  thou,  to  oblige  me,  promise  never  to  wear 
that  necklace  again?  The  perfume  affects  me 
so  painfully.” 

The  countess  willingly  assured  him  that  she 
would  wear  the  obnoxious  ornament  no  more. 

Time  wore  on.  Irmengarde  said  every  day, 
“I  can  never  love  again;”  and  every  day  became 


more  attached  to  Lindorf.  And  now  the  morning 
rose  brightly,  the  day  passed  swiftly,  and  the 
sunset  brought  no  gloom,  for  Lindorf’ s  eyes 
beamed  with  unchanging  fondness.  The  wounds 
in  Irmengarde’s  heart  were  not  healed,  but  balm 
was  poured  into  them,  and  they  ceased  to  ache. 

Lindorf  loved  the  chase,  and  was  often  absent 
among  the  hills.  Irmengarde  sat  in  her  balcony 
to  listen  for  his  bugle,  and  watch  him  bounding 
up  the  rocky  path  which  led  to  the  castle.  When 
he  came  she  hastened  to  meet  him;  he  smiled 
upon  her,  he  pressed  her  hands  in  his,  and 
leading  her  back  to  her  seat,  he  placed  himself 
beside  her.  Together  they  gazed  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  landscape.  The  glittering  Rhine,  with  its 
castle-crowned  banks,  its  loftv  mountains,  and 
its  dusky  forests,  with  the  deep  blue  sky  spark¬ 
ling  above  them.  They  seldom  spoke — a  look, 
a  pressure  of  the  hand,  a  murmured  word  of 
endearment  conveyed  their  feelings.  Irmen¬ 
garde’s  heart  overflowed  with  grateful  tender¬ 
ness.  Once  she  said  to  him,  “I  was  so  watched 
before  thou  earnest.  Thou  hast  brought  light 
into  the  dungeon  of  my  grief.  I  think  thou 
must  be  my  guardian  angel.  Art  thou  not?” 
She  looked  smilingly  into  his  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
but  even  in  that  dim  light  shrunk  back  from 
their  wild  and  sad  expression.  Who  can  tell 
what  Lindorf  thought  or  felt  at  that  moment? 

And  was  Irmengarde  happy?  No.  Happiness 
is  a  calm  and  self-approving  state.  Irmengarde 
was  neither  calm  nor  self-approving.  In  Lin- 
dorf’s  absence,  a  sense  of  danger  and  sadness 
pressed  upon  her  mind;  she  tried  to  argue  her¬ 
self  into  the  belief  that  a  friendship  so  pure  aa 
hers,  a  love  so  tender  and  respectful  as  Lindorrs 
could  not  produce  evil;  but  conscience,  more 
faithful  than  reason,  cried,  “Beware!”  Some¬ 
times  she  almost  regretted  the  blameless  misery 
of  the  past.  Sometimes  she  prayed  that  she 
might  be  enabled  to  resign  the  society  of  Lin¬ 
dorf;  then,  hearing  his  footsteps,  she  started 
from  her  knees,  dashed  off  her  tears,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  meet  him,  exclaiming  bitterly,  “Oh!  it 
is  easy  for  the  happy  to  be  good.” 

PART  III. 

“  How  close  the  air  is.  I  can  scarcely  breathe. 
Open  the  casement,  Ida.  How  dark  it  grows !” 

“A  storm  is  coming  on,  madam,”  said  her 
attendant.  “The  clouds  are  driving  swiftly 
toward  the  castle.” 

Irmengarde  was  standing  before  her  mirror. 
“There,  that  will  do.  Give  me  my  scarf,  Ida.” 

Splendidly  attired,  and  radiant  in  beauty, 
Irmengarde  descended  to  the  saloon  where 
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Lindorf  awaited  her,  and  stealing  playfully  be¬ 
hind  him,  put  her  hand  over  his  eyes.  He 
struck  the  soft  hand  away,  and  sprang  from  her 
touch.  His  features  were  convulsed  as  she  had 
Keen  them  once  before. 

“What  nils  thee  now?”  said  she,  amazed. 
“That  necklace — put  it  off,  I  beseech  thee,” 
he  faltered,  in  tones  of  agony.  Irmengarde  wore 
that  day  a  superb  necklace,  to  which  was  affixed 
a  diamond  cross.  She  hesitated,  but  seeing  that 
Lindorf  stood  pale  and  shuddering  at  a  distance, 
she  took  off  the  necklace  and  placed  it  on  a  table, 
saying,  as  she  threw  over  it  the  scarf  which  had 
hung  on  her  arm — “There,  thou  shalt  not  even 
Mt  it.”  Lindorf  s  beautiful  features  grew  calm, 
and  beamed  with  love  as  he  approached  the 
countess.  “  Thou  art  all  goodness,  all  kind¬ 
ness.”  said  he,  kneeling  before  her,  “how  shall 
thy  lindorf  thank  thee?”  He  clasped  her  waist 
«  ie  knelt,  and  Irmengarde,  leaning  on  his 
$k>dder,  gazed  with  fond  delight  on  the  hand¬ 
saw  lover,  and  passed  her  white  fingers  through 
iis  glossy  curls. 

‘•Dost  thou  love  me,  Irmengarde?”  said  he, 
at  length. 

Her  eyes  answered  the  question. 

“And  wilt  thou  not  be  mine,  sweet  one?” 

“Am  I  not  thine,  Lindorf?  Am  I  not,  in 
heart  and  soul  thy  own?  Do  not  I  hope  to 
eternity  with  thee?” 

“Wilt  thou  fly  with  me,  Irmengarde!” 

“And  make  myself  unworthy  of  thee?  Lin- 
iort',  thou  art  not  serious.” 

“I  am  not,  my  noble  Irmengarde.  But  there 
*  a  proof  of  love - ” 

“Name  it,  my  beloved.  If  it  be  what  I  may 
in  honor  give  thee,  it  is  thine.” 

Lindorf  clasped  her  hands  within  his.  “Then 
‘irear  to  me,  Irmengarde,  by  all  thou  holdest 
•ncred,  though  we  must  be  parted  on  earth,  to 
V'  mine  in  eternity.  Declare  that  thou  art 
billing  to  give  thyself  to  me,  in  heart  and  soul, 
frrever.” 

Irmengarde  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven.  She 
was  about  to  pronounce  the  oath,  bat  paused  to 
look  once  more  on  Lindorf.  A  vague  alarm 
thrilled  through  her  heart  as  her  eyes  met  his. 


“I  will  not  swear,”  she  exclaimed.  “Lindorf, 
release  me.  Art  thou  mad?  I  will  not  swear.” 

Did  terror  and  agitation  deceive  her  sight,  or 
did  an  incarnate  demon  hold  her  in  his  grasp? 
Those  fire-flashing  eyes,  that  altered  face !  “  Thou 
art  mine,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice,  oh,  how  un¬ 
like  tl^  silvery  tones  of  love,  “didst  thou  not 
call  upon  me  in  thy  sinful  wrath? — thou  art 
mine ,  for  thou  hast,  of  thine  own  will ,  cast  off  thy 
safeguard.” 

“  Oh !  help  me  heaven !”  shrieked  the  countess, 
sinking  on  her  knees,  while  Lindorf  still  grasped 
her  arm.  A  gust  of  wind  rushed  through  the 
open  casement.  It  blew  the  scarf  from  the  table, 
the  necklace,  entangled  in  its  folds,  came  with 
it,  and  the  Cross  fell  at  Irmengarde’s  feet. 

“Fiend,  now  I  defy  thee!”  she  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  Cross,  and  holding  it  aloft.  With  a 
yell  of  pain  and  fury  the  baffled  demon  quitted 
his  hold. 

“  By  this  precious  symbol  of  salvation,  I  com¬ 
mand  thee  to  depart!” 

A  crash  of  thunder  shook  the  castle  to  its 
base.  Still  grasping  the  Cross,  Irmengarde  pros¬ 
trated  herself,  and  prayed  fervently.  When  she 
arose,  she  was  alone. 

The  same  day  the  dead  body  of  Count  Lodo- 
wicfcwas  discovered  lying  before  the  door  o?*the 
cemetery  in  Vienna.  V 


Did  the  countess  retire  into  a  convent,  and 
spend  her  time  on  earth  in  prayer  and  vigil  ? 

No — with  a  humbled  and  chastened  spirit  she 
resumed  the  duties  of  her  station.  She  sought 
not  to  win  back  the  worthless  love  of  her  incon¬ 
stant  husband,  but  she  prayed  that  she  might 
forgive  as  she  would  be  forgiven.  Again  she 
comforted  the  sorrowful,  nursed  the  sick,  sup¬ 
plied  the  needy,  and  sympathized  with  all. 
Again  she  was  the  guide  and  friend  of  her 
children,  and  they  “rose  up  and  called  her 
blessed.”  She  strove  to  give  her  heart  to  a 
better  love  than  that  of  earth,  which  perisheth ; 
and  when  she  died,  full  of  years  and  honors, 
she  left  the  history  of  her  trials  and  her  tempta¬ 
tions  for  a  warning  to  those  who  may  hereafter 
live,  and  love,  and  suffer. 


“I  DWELL  AMONG  MINE  OWN.” 


Far  and  wide  green  hills  are  spreading,  \ 

Near  the  solemn  forest  waves,  >■ 

Hard  by  is  a  tiny  steeple,  i 

Yonder  is  the  place  of  graves.  | 

Often  ’mid  these  shades  I’ve  wandered  j 

Listening  to  the  Autumn  tone,  $ 


And  here,  too,  the  pleasant  watchword, 

“Lo,  I  dwell  among  mine  own!” 

Fwcet  content  was  in  the  spirit, 

Tn  the  words,  and  in  the  tone, 

And  I  have  if  dearly  treasured — 

“Lo,  I  dwell  among  mine  own.”  E.  H. 
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BY  HETTY  HOLYOKE. 

I  wonder  if  there  exists  anywhere  upon  earth  }  my  pen,  and  the  above  sage  observations  were 


a  character  which  one  could  admire  without 
wishing  it  improved ! 

No  matter  how  small  the  proportions — I  have 
looked  among  high  and  low  in  my  life — long  for 
this  pearl  of  price,  and  have  not  found  it  yet. 

I  mean  a  character  in  which  every  virtue 
balancos  another  virtue,  instead  of  requiring 
the  symmetry  of  the  whole  to  be  preserved  by 
some  corresponding  growth  of  vice  or  frailty; 
for  nature,  we  all  know,  is  a  genuine  artist; 
order  and  beauty  are  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  her  creed ;  she  will  round  us  off  in  some  way — 
will  draw  our  most  unconscious  deeds  with  the 
exact  proportion  of  her  own  elliptical  lines,  and 
pile  up  our  characters  in  pyramidal  shapes, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  no. 

Our  hearts  are  like  a  certain  wheat-field  in 
which  the  devil  planted  tares ;  woed  out  the  bad 
and  you  will  trample  down  or  uproot  the  g*od. 
Nay,  worse,  admiring  the  most  beautiful  flower 
of  excellence,  as  it  waves  in  the  sunshine  above, 
we  have  only  to  glance  a  little  way  down  the 
stem  and  find  it  grafted  into  some  stock  of  pride, 
selfishness  or  falsehood — wild  figs  and  brambles ! 
And  just  so,  reaching  forth  our  hand  to  destroy 
a  monstrous  growth  of  ill,  without  waiting  an 
instant  to  examine  the  deformity,  lo,  there  be¬ 
neath  is  the  stem  of  some  eden-plant,  which 
finding  no  congenial  air  to  draw  its  blossoms 
forth,  had  suffered  the  dull  earth  to  send  this 
ugliness  climbing  up  through  its  passive  fibres. 

Perhaps  it  is  beoause  we  are  so  prone  to  ex¬ 
cess,  and  good  Piers  Ploughman  was  right  when 
ho  affirmed  that  •*  measure  is  medicine.”  Who 
knows  but  our  “sin-sick  earth”  might  lift  up 
her  head  once  more  among  the  angels,  if  we  would 
all  follow  the  prescription! 

So  many  cases  in  illustration  of  what  I  have 
said  are  crowding  my  mind,  that  I  am  puzzled  to 
select  one,  and  give  the  nearest. 

For  just  now  the  door-bell  rang,  and  there 
came  from  my  neighbor  a  kind  and  cordial  note 
of  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  unpacking  of 
a  picture  she  had  received  from  Italy — a  Mag¬ 
dalen,  a  genuine  Correggio — for  which  she  had 
paid  more  ( this  wasn’t  in  the  note)  than  all  my 
ittle  fortune  of  dollars  and  cents. 

No  sooner  asked  than  accepted — down  1  threw 
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^  checked  in  the  midst,  while  sun-bonnet  in  hand, 
jj  I  went  across  the  garden  to  Madam  Leslie’s 
\  cottage. 

j  The  unopened  box  stood  in  the  hall — the  lady 
j>  was  not  yet  visible,  and  I  passed  quietly  into 
^  the  parlor  to  wait. 

\  How  elegant  and  refined,  yet  how  simple  were 
s  all  its  appointments,  as  through  the  shade  they 
l  became  apparent  one  by  one  to  my  light-blinded 
|  eyes.  There  were  white  vases,  some  modelled 

||!<  after  the  exquisite  relics  of  Etruria,  others  of 
later  design,  pure  and  graphic  and  delicate,  as 
though  some  great  musician  had  conjured  snow¬ 
flakes  to  drift  into  these  forms,  and  bound  them 
there  by  the  magio  of  his  melodies.  Vases  of 
crystal,  too,  that  looked  as  thougJi  they  were 
carved  from  the  very  glittering  bosom  of  a 
water-fall — etherial  as  air,  and  as  free  from 
stain ;  while  some  of  the  Bohemian  make  might 
have  been  moulded  from  the  froth  at  its  base— 
every  bubble  holding  its  rainbow  petrified. 

Leaning  quietly  against  the  wall,  were  port¬ 
folios  of  prints  whose  beauty  was  well  known  to 
me,  for  the  generous-hearted  owner  had  long 
ago  placed  them  at  my  service.  The  walls  were 
dark  with  paintings — in  that  dim  light  I  could 
only  discern  the  gilded  frames,  and  here  and 
there  the  white  wing  of  some  angel,  the  gleam¬ 
ing  hair  of  a  Magdalen,  or  the  meek,  pale  face 
of  the  Madonna  watching  above  her  child.  1 
knew  them  ail  by  heart,  for  my  good  neighbor 
s  believed  that  if  it  is  sinftil  to  conceal  one’s  own 
\  light  under  a  bushel,  it  is  much  worse  to  hide 
\  those  which  larger,  purer  souls  have  kindled ! 

\  How  benevolent  and  beautiful  she  seemed,  as  the 
\  old  lady  would  say  this,  and  with  a  smile,  “  My 
^  money  can  purchase  these  works  of  art  from 
\  men — not  from  God;  they  are  still,  as  they 
|  should-be,  at  the  service  of  all  his  creatures — 

^  and  it’s  a  happy  thing  for  me  I  am  rich  enough 
s  not  to  care  that  keeping  open  house,  as  I’m  in 
\  consequence  obliged  to  do,  wears  out  and  fades 
$  my  furniture.  So  whenever  you  meet  a  soul 
^  that  loves  beauty,  remember  how  well  I  love  to 
l  display  my  treasures.” 

I  But  now  came  the  good  lady  herself,  her  lace 
^  cap-borders  floating  in  the  summer  wind,  about 
£  a  pleasant,  thickly- wrinkled  face. 
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“Oh,  you’ve  oome,  dear,  and  I’ve  kept  you  ^  garments  in  which  Mrs.  Leslie  had  clothed  her, 
waiting.  Why  didn't  you  open  the  blinds,  and  *  would  support  her  wants — and  then,  bred  in 
make  use  of  your  eyes  ?  Forgive  my  delay,  1 5  luxury  and  idleness,  even  if  she  had  energy  to 
bad  a  beggar  in  the  kitchen — thought  I  never  5  work,  she  knew  not  how  to  begin,  nor  where  to 
should  be  rid  of  her.  Don’t  they  trouble  you  \  turn  for  an  employer. 

dreadfully?  Poor  things,  I  never  refuse  them  as  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say,  “Why  not  work*” 
meal,  but  don’t  approve  of  indiscriminate  charity.  ?  “  *  Be  fed  and  clothed,’  and  then  go  your  ways.” 
Ah,  here’s  the  carpenter !”  she  rattled  on.  |  But,  reader,  did  yod  ever  make  the  attempt. 

The  box  was  opened  and  the  picture  hung —  ^  without  the  help  of  advice  or  early  experience, 
the  curtains  of  silk  damask  were,  in  the  old  \  to  crowd  your  way  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
lady’s  excitement,  tied  into  knots  that  their  |  earn  their  bread,  and  a  woman  too,  a  young  girl  ? 
shadow  need  obscure  no  beauty  in  her  new  trea-  $  “It  was  not  pride  or  indolence,”  said  Mary 
mre.  ^  Wilton,  “if  pride  were  not  dead  I  should  have 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  something  of  a  connoiseur,  ^  been  saved  from  that  chilling  repulse,  which, 
and  luxuriated  accordingly  in  the  wonders  of  $  though  I  deserved,  I  did  not  expect  from  Mrs. 
art  her  picture  undoubtedly  revealed ;  the  beau-  \  Leslie ;  it  was,”  and  the  lids  drooped  till  their 
tiful  forehead ;  the  tear-wet  eyes;  the  quivering  5  silky  lashes  touched  her  crimsoning  cheek,  “it 
breathing  lips ;  the  long,  soft,  shining  hair — that  |  was  the  dread  of  temptation  that  led  me  here  to 
might  have  been  spun  from  the  purple  and  gold  £  be  driven  back  to  the  streets  again — a  beggar, 
of  an  Italian  sunset;  the  exquisite  hand,  so  deli-  >  “I  can  live  in  the  midst  of  damask  and  rosc- 
cately  veined.  \  wood,  and  have  fine  pictures  yet,  if  I  choose — 

It  was  a  wonder,  a  miracle ;  and  yet — yet — not  s  the  thought  keeps  coming  as  if  a  fiend  whis- 
the  Magdalen  we  think  of  as  a  friend  of  Christ,  5  pered  it.  Oh,  save  me,  or  I  will  kill  this  body  . 
to  minister  unto  the  necessities  of  those  he  \  another  fiend  urges  this ,  and  save  my  soul  from 
loved.  |  pollution!” 

Far  less  was  the  woman  pictured  there,  one  \  Need  I  tell  you  that  Mary  Wilton  is  to  abide 
whom  for  an  instant  Mrs.  Leslie  would  admit  to  <  henceforth  as  one  of  my  own  family?  The  doors 
her  parlor.  But  I  praised  the  picture  all  I  could  s  of  Mrs.  Leslie’s  cottage  will  close  against  me  in 
in  conscience,  and  came  home.  j  consequence ;  but  I  would  not  exchange  my  Mag- 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Walter,”  said  Biddy,  as  I  entered,  \  dalen  for  hers! 

“I’m  glad  you’re  here  at  last — there  is  a  poor  s  Neither  can  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  my 
thing  in  the  parlor  taking  on  so,  and  waiting  for  j  neighbor,  severely  as  a  stranger  might.  Had 
•  yon.”  ?  not  her  generous  nature  poured  forth  its  gifts 

I  found  her  there,  a  girl  of  nineteen  perhaps,  s  and  its  love  so  profusely  toward  the  orphan  girl, 
with  a  face  like  that  of  an  antique  statue,  so  j  the  treatment  which  she  considered  rank  ingrati- 
regnlar  and  marble  cold  in  its  paleness;  but  <  tude  would  not  have  stung  her  so  keenly,  and 
there  was  life  enough  in  the  violet  eyes  and  the  \  shut  out  all  belief  in  Mary’s  penitence.  And  if 
wet,  silky  lashes.  >  undutifulness,  ingratitude,  sin,  deserved  in  her 

Alas!  another  Magdalen,  one  of  great  Nature’s  <  eyes,  has  vigorous  punishment,  would  she  rever- 
p&inting ! — but  such  a  voice,  sweet  and  fresh  as  j  ence  order  and  beauty  enough  to  spend  all  her 
if  a  violet’s  odor  were  translated  into  sound.  \  substance  in  Etrus-can  vases — in  pictures  and 
I  recogniied  it  instantly.  Could  this  be  Mary 
Wilton — whom  I  had  known  so  well — through 
whom  I  first  gained  access  to  the  cottage,  where 
she  dwelt  as  Mrs.  Leslie’s  pet  and  child ;  a  dis-  \  ativeness  which  will  not  listen  or  be  convinced — 
kat  connection  too — an  angel  of  sweetness  and  s  is  it  not  a  growth  from  that  decision  of  character 
beauty!  j  which  has  led  her  to  walk  on  so  generously  and 

l  saw  in  an  instant  why  she  had  come  to  me.  <  beautifully,  regardless  of  the  world’s  fashion  ? 
Deceived  and  led  away  by  the  brother  of  her  pro-  j  With  her  head  frill  of  the  Magdalen’s  gleaming 
Actress,  a  handsome  man  of  the  world — lured  by  j  hair,  how  could  she  wait  to  consider  that  she 
promises  of  marriage  and  a  whole  life’s  adora-  j  might  be  driving  the  child  to  a  life  of  sin  and 
tion^alanned  too  by  the  old  lady’s  decided  nega-  s  utter  ruin  ? 

tire,  she  had  consented  to  elope.  £  We  are  safe,  the  churches  say,  within  our 

Directly  she  discovered  the  deceit  which  had  j  <^eed.  Mrs.  Leslie  looked  in  hers  and  discovered 
been  imposed  upon  her,  for  the  man  was  already  \  — for  we  find  in  any  form  of  words  just  what  we 
married,  Mary  fled — she  told  me  all  now — lived  j  are  looking  after — that  she  was  right;  then  with 
*lone  as  long  as  her  jewelry  and  the  elegant  5  her  beaming,  neighborly  smile  had  come  to  greet 


prints? 

Does  not  her  keen  sense  of  wrong  correspond 
with  her  keen  sense  of  beauty?  and  the  opinion- 
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me  in  the  parlor,  and  forget  the  troublesome  in¬ 
cident  which  had  occurred. 

Just  so  with  Mary  Wilton:  but  for  her  beau¬ 
tiful  girlish  faith,  her  womanly  doubt  of  any 
evil  in  the  being  she  loved,  she  had  never  come 
so  near  the  edge  of  ruin  in  another  world — nor 
so  irrevocably  lost  her  good  name  in  this. 

Now  as  this  is  no  peculiar  case,  but  one  out 
of  a  world  full  of  equally,  often  more  than 
equally  puzzling  ones,  there  seems  only  one  way 
left  to  escape  from  misanthropy:  to  take  up  the 
Eclectic  method  in  our  search  for  good  among 
mankind;  lot  one  man  be  refined,  another  con¬ 
siderate,  a  third  just,  and  a  fourth  generous; 
let  one  write  books,  another  read,  and  a  third 
find  more  in  them  then  writer  and  reader  both; 


s  let  one  woman  go  about  like  the  Madonna  of 
|  artists,  always  with  a  child  in  her  arms;  lot 
<;  Urania  study  astronomy,  Dorcas  make  garments 
^  for  the  poor,  and  Phillis  cook  in  the  kitchen. 

\  It  is  annoying  to  find  the  ideal  which  exists  so 
complete  in  our  own  minds,  and  which  we  long 
$  to  have  reflected  perfectly  in  some  neighbor  soul, 
$  reflected  thus  as  in  a  broken  mirror,  only  by 
$  parts:  but  we  must  work  by  the  “Method  of 
^  Nature;”  and  looking  back  at  the  end  of  life, 
\  may,  after  all,  find  one  great  heap  of  isolated 
£  attributes  have  arranged  themselves  so  symme- 
\  tricnlly  at  last,  that  Naturo  will  “  adopt”  them 

!as  she  did  the  pyramids — if  not  as  a  temple  for 
worship,  then  as  tomb  over  our  own  insinceri- 
\  ties  and  doubts. 


THE  WINTER  NIGHT. 


BY  SARAH  E.  JUDSON. 


'Tis  a  Winter  night;  a  keen,  sharp  breeze 
Makes  tho  icicles  shake  on  the  skeleton  trees ; 

But  the  stars  shine  bright  in  the  far-off  sky, 

And  tho  musical  bells  jingle  merrily  by. 

There  are  crystal  wreaths  on  the  window-pane, 
And  landscapes  frosted  with  tower  and  fane. 

Which  the  moon  lights  up  with  silvery  gleams, 
Like  the  fairy  land  I  have  seen  in  dreams. 

Oh !  a  strange  and  wonderful  artist  is  He, 

That  touches  the  window  and  jewels  the  tree; 

No  other  pencil  draws  pictures  so  fair, 

No  jewels  are  brighter  though  rich  and  rare. 

Like  the  smile  of  a  friend,  os  gentle  and  sweet 
I>  this  moonlight  that  falls  on  the  floor  at  my  feet; 


,  But  without,  it  is  shining  pale  and  still, 

$  On  the  snowy  valley  and  shrouded  hill. 

\  Liko  some  Fata  Morgana  vision  of  air, 

£  'Gainst  the  evening  sky  so  coldly  fair, 

5  Are  tho  penciled  outlines  of  cottages  white, 

^  Shadowed  faintly  forth  in  the  dreamy  light, 

\ 

s  'Tis  a  pleasant  scone,  yet  it  saddens  me, 

^  For  my  thoughts  will  turn,  loved  friend,  to  thee, 

^  And  'tis  but  a  short  and  fleeting  year 
\  Since  thou  wert  standing  beside  me  here. 

j  This  same  sweet  light  then  bathed  thy  brow, 

But  light  more  glorious  falls  on  it  now; 
s  Then  thine  eyes  wero  bright  with  the  light  of  love, 
$  Now  ihou’rfc  an  angel  in  Heaven  above. 


THOUGHTS  AT  TWILIGHT.  # 

BY  MARY  L.  MEANT. 


Daylight  is  fading  from  tho  earth, 

And  many  a  dusky  cloud 

Is  gathering  o’er  the  evening  sky, 

It*  brightness  to  enshroud. 

One  ray  alone  of  soft,  pure  light 
Dispels  the  lowering  gloom; 

Broader  and  brighter  grows  the  spueo 
Its  starry  rays  illume. 

Till  all  the  West  hath  caught  its  gleam, 
And  clouds  of  blue  and  gold 

Are  wearing  robes  of  dazzling  light, 
Swoct  Luna  to  enfold. 


j 

| 

\ 

\ 

$ 

l 


Oh !  is  it  not  thus  when  the  shrinking  sold 
To  the  vale  of  Death  draws  near? 

Dark  clouds  and  shadows  Are  round  the  path, 
And  the  heart  grows  chill  with  fear; 

When  faint  ’mid  the  shadows  a  ray  appears — 
'Tis  a  beam  from  Calvary's  height — 

Brightly  it*  lustre  gleams  around, 

And  bathed  in  its  shining  light. 

The  struggling  spirit  bursts  its  bonds, 

And  in  triumph  soars  away, 

Till  the  growing  light  is  merged  into 
The  full  glory  of  endless  day. 
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AND  WHO  HAD  NO  INFLUENCE. 

BY  ALICE  CARY. 


Mrs.  Everone,  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  Morris,  and  <  the  wretchedness  of  the  child,  still  looking  wisf- 
Mrs.  Bordsil,  were  neighbors  once  upon  a  time,  <  fully  in  her  face  and  pulling  at  her  skirt,  and 
no  matter  when  nor  where.  On  one  of  the  closest  $  drying  her  eyes  on  the  towel,  she  said,  “Put  on 


and  sultriest  mornings  that  ever  took  its  place  \  your  hat,  and  go  over  and  tell  Mrs.  Everone 
toward  the  close  of  a  July,  these  women  might  { mother  will  drink  tea  with  her,”  and  no  doubt 
have  been  seen  in  pretty  much  the  same  mood—  \  she  cared  little  in  her  heart  just  then  whether 
how  it  chanced  I  don’t  know — perhaps  ill-humor  \  or  not  Mr.  Clark  came  for  her. 
was  the  epidemic  of  the  neighborhood.  ^  She  had  no  influence,  even  with  her  husband, 

“There,  Sally,  I  wish  you  would  just  stop  and  \  she  felt,  and  when  one  or  two  tears  that  would 


j  sew  a  button  on  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Clark,  pre-  >  come,  fell  on  the  dainty  ribbon  she  was  trimming 
senting  himself  to  his  wife,  as  she  stood  elbow  $  her  cap  with,  she  said  to  herself  it  was  no  dif- 
deep  over  the  dish-washing  pan,  in  the  hottest  of  <  ference,  nobody  would  ever  notice  her  cap,  she 
kitchens.  Of  course  Mrs.  Clark  did  as  requested,  s  supposed. 

bat  the  interruption  marred  her  thoughts,  and  \  “I  had  nearly  forgotten,”  said  Mr.  Morris, 
she  forgot  to  ask  her  husband  for  the  fourth  time,  ^  turning  back  to  address  his  wife,  after  having 
whether  or  not  he  would  come  and  fetch  her  5  gone  some  steps  toward  the  field,  “I  had  nearly 
home,  if  she  should  drink  tea  with  her  friend,  \  forgotten  to  tell  you  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  at 
Mrs.  Everone,  that  afternoon.  Three  times  she  <  Squire  Dick’s  to-morrow,  to  take  the  case  of  the 
had  inquired  before,  and  good  Mr.  Clark  had  |  widow  Smith  into  consideration.  She  has  been, 
made  no  definite  answer.  b  6ick,  you  know,  ever  since  her  house  burned 

It  was  not  until  the  button  was  sewed  on,  and  \  down,  and  needs  to  have  something  done  for 
the  husband  quite  out  of  hearing,  that  Gilbert,  5  her — of  course  you  will  go.” 

Mrs.  Clark’s  little  son,  pulling  at  her  skirts,  said,  $  “Of  course  I  shall  not,”  replied  Mrs.  Morris, 
“What  did  he  say,  mother?  Can  we  go?”  I  whose  irritability  had  been  heightened  by  the 
“There!  bless  my  life!”  exclaimed  the  irri-  |  misfortune  of  spilling  a  cup  of  tea  on  her  new 
Uted  woman,  “your  father’s  gone  and  never  said  >  buff-colored  dress,  which  had  covered  all  the 
»  word  about  it.  I’ll  declare,  I  believe  I  will  \  front  breadth  with  purple  spots. 
aeTer  open  my  mouth  again — nobody  pays  any  $  “Why  not?”  asked  the  husband,  in  astonish- 
ftgard  to  what  I  say — I  don’t  believe  there  is  J  nient. 


Mother  woman  in  the  world  but  that  has  more  J  “Because  I  have  nothing  to  give  away,”  re- 
influence  than  I  have — no  difference  what  I  do  \  plied  the  wife,  shortly. 

or  try  to  do,  (here  she  thought  of  having  stopt  $  “I  think  you  might  spare  some  trifle,”  urged 
ber  dish-washing  to  sew  on  the  button)  it  don’t  s  the  husband,  “but  I  would  go  if  I  did  not  give 
one  bit  of  difference — and  if  I  was  to  die  *  a  cent,  and  show  a  good-will,  at  any  rate.” 
to-day,  I  don’t  suppose  there  would  be  a  tear  5  “I  would  like  to  know  who. sees  or  who  cares 
shed,”  and  some  natural  tears  filled  the  woman’s  s  what  I  do?  I  don’t  think  I  shall  be  likely  to 
*yes  at  the  picture  of  unlamented  death  she  had  *  give  myself  trouble  for  the  sake  of  example, 

l  unless  I  had  more  influence — it  will  do  well 
“Oh,  mother,  don’t,”  said  little  Gilbert,  his  i  enough  for  Mrs.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Everone,  and 
filling  too.  Mr9.  Clark  might  have  seen  J  Mrs.  Burdsil  to  go,  for  their  movements  are  of 
her  influence  reflected  thus  soon  if  she  could  { some  account.” 

h»ve  seen  anything  just  then — but  she  could  not,  \  “Well,  well,  do  as  you  please,  I  don’t  care,” 
nothing  but  the  dusty  peach  tree  that  stood  too  J  answered  the  husband,  disappointed  and  vexed, 
far  from  the  window  to  shade  it,  and  moving  not  |  “Ah,  I  knew  it,”  said  the  wife,  “you  don’t 
a  leaf— the  swam  of  flies  that  blackened  the  air,  |  care  what  I  do,  nor  no  one  else  does,' so  I  shall 
^  the  weary  day’s  work  before  her.  After  >  remain  at  home  and  take  my  ease,”  and  with  an 
awhile,  however,  she  became  dimly  conscious  of  '  angry  toss  of  the  head,  she  gathered  up  her 
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skirt  and  began  dipping  the  spots  in  a  bowl  of 
vinegar. 

Mrs.  Burdsil  meantime  was  fanning  herself 
violently  with  her  apron,  and  wondering  why 
Thomas  Bender,  the  hired  man,  had  failed  to 
split  the  oven-wood  as  she  directed.  “I  told 
him  twenty  times,’*  she  said,  “but  what  is  the 
use — nobody  heeds  what  I  say.”  “He  is  fast 
asleep  in  the  hay-mow,”  said  Mary  Burdsil, 
coming  in  with  her  apron  full  of  eggs.  “Dear 
me,”  said  the  mother,  “he  has  been  to  the 
tavern  again — I  do  wish  everybody  would  join 
the  Temperance  Society,  and  put  down  this  ter¬ 
rible  trade  of  drunkard-making.” 

“Have  you  Joined  the  Temperance  Society, 
mother?”  asked  Mary,  iunocently. 

“No,  child,  don’t  bother  me  any  more,”  an¬ 
swered  the  mother,  almost  angrily. 

“But  why  don’t  you  if  it’s  a  good  thing?” 
persisted  the  child. 

“Because,”  said  the  mother,  forced  to  make 
some  excuse,  “it  would  take  the  united  strength 
of  all  the  influential  people  in  the  neighborhood 
to  effect  the  reform  I  spoke  of,  and  what  could 
one  poor  woman  like  me  do?” 

The  child  was  silenced  but  not  convinced. 
She  could  not  understand  why  her  mother  should 
not  have  as  much  influence  as  the  rest. 

“Well,  Jane,  what  are  we  to  do  to-day?”  said 
Peggy  Miles  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Everonc,  as  she 
joined  her  in  the  shadow  of  the  morning-glories 
before  the  door. 

“Not  much  of  anything,”  replied  Mrs.  Eve- 
rone — “I  don’t  see  but  that  those  who  live  idly 
get  along  just  as  well  as  I,  who  have  worked  hard 
all  my  life,  and  I  am  just  going  to  begin,  and 
from  this  time  take  my  case — I  don’t  care  what 
anybody  says.”  And  wiping  her  brow,  as  if  she 
felt  the  sweat  that  had  been  there  many  a  time, 
«he  looked  the  defiance  she  spoke. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do,  Jane,  care  for  what  folks 
say  as  much  as  I;  everybody  cares,  and  every 
body  ought  to  care  for  the  opinion  of  the  world.” 

“The  world!”  repeated  Mrs.  Everone,  deri¬ 
sively,  “what’s  my  world,  I’d  like  to  know — 
Mrs.  Morris,  and  Mrs.  Burdsil,  and  Mrs.  Clark  ? 
A  great  world  to  care  for,  to  be  sure — I  would 
not  give  ray  judgment  for  all  theirs  put  together 
— and  hereafter  I  mean  to  do  just  as  I  please, 
and  have  some  satisfaction  of  my  life — no  one 
can  please  one’s  self  and  everybody  else  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  person  who  tries  to  please 
everybody  don’t  please  anybody — that’s  just  the 
amount  of  it.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Peggy,  “but  it  is  not 
very  wise,  after  all,  to  set  one’s  judgment  against 
that  of  the  world,  or  indeed  to  resolve  that  the 


i  opinions  of  Mrs  Morris,  and  Mrs.  Burdsil,  and 
<  Mrs.  Clark  shall  not  weigh  a  feather  with  us,  for 
5  I  think  we  should  find  it  quite  impossible  to  be 
^  pleased  ourselves  with  what  pleased  no  one — for 
\  myself,  I  expect  to  find  my  greatest  pleasure  in 
\  pleasing  other  people,  and  for  all  that  keep  a 
J  trifling  will  of  my  own.” 

“Very  well,  do  as  you  choose,  I  am  as  willing 
you  should  have  your  own  way,  as  I  am  detcr- 
J  mined  to  have  mine,”  retorted  the  independent 

I  Mrs.  Everone,  “and  besides  what  I  do  is  nothing 
to  anybody.” 

“But,  Jane,”  interposed  the  light-hearted 
Peggy,  “I  don’t  want  to  do  as  I  choose— -I  want 
^  to  do  as  yon  choose,  so  tell  me  what  is  to  be  the 

!!  order  of  the  day’s  work.” 

“I  told  you  once,”  said  Mrs.  Everone;  “I 
propose  to  do  as  I  please  for  the  future,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  begin  with  doing  nothing, 
j  Whether  I  work  or  play  will  make  no  differ- 
^  ence.” 

|  There  was  no  use  in  talking  to  a  woman  in  the 
|  mood  Mrs.  Everone  was  in,  and  Peggy  seeing 

Iand  feeling  it  to  be  so,  said  nothing  further,  and 
returning  to  another  part  of  the  house,  busied 
herself  in  examining  her  last  year’s  dresses. 

^  This  one  she  would  put  new  sleeves  in,  and  that 
s  one  tighten  a  little  in  the  waist,  another  required 
|  simply  to  bo  ironed  anew,  and  another  an  addi- 
\  tional  hook  and  eye — then  appeared  one  quite 
«;  past  further  service,  and  as  Peggy  held  it  up  to 
$  the  light  to  be  assured,  before  she  should  de* 

^  cide  finally,  she  saw  coming  down  the  path  and 
^  making  liis  way  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Clark’s  little 
$  son  Gilbert — she  was  hurrying  down  to  see  what 
\  it  was  he  wanted,  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Everone 

Is  say,  “Tell  your  mother  I  am  not  able  to  see  her 
to-day.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  little  Gilbert,  hesitating 
and  looking  anxiously  at  the  woman,  in  the  hope 
>  that  she  would  say  when  his  mother  could  home, 

1  for  his  new  Bhoes  were  come  home  the  night 
<  before,  and  a  nice  summer  hat  that  morning, 

|  and  all  the  month  past  he  had  been  looking  for- 
^  ward  to  a  happy  visit  to  Mrs.  Everone’s.  If  he 
$  had  laughed  aloud  when  his  father  read  the  news¬ 
paper,  his  mother  had  immediately  frightened 
him  to  silence  by  saying,  “Gilbert  must  be  a 
good  boy  if  he  wants  to  go  visiting  at  Mrs.  Evc- 
|  rone’s.”  He  had  one  day  held  five  skeins  of  silk 
\  on  his  little  tired  hands,  while  his  mother  wound, 
i  tangled  and  untangled  them ;  he  had  weeded  in 
\  the  garden  days  without  number — had  picked 
\  strawberries  and  gooseberries,  sticking  his  hands 
\  with  the  latter  terribly,  evening  after  evening  for 
|  the  family  tea — had  gone  to  bed  all  alone  bravely 
i  though  in  his  heart  he  was  terribly  fearful  som® 
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big,  black  monster  would  come  and  eat  him  up :  ^  the  ill-humor  of  the  wife — here  was  her  husband 
and  all  these  and  many  more  things  he  had  done  j  come  an  hour  sooner  than  common,  and  she  had 
to  earn  the  pleasure  of  which  he  now  saw  him-  \  proposed  to  hare  dinner  an  hour  later,  besides, 
self  so  bitterly  disappointed.  No  wonder  he  $  she  had  been  so  engrossed  with  having  her  own 
hesitated,  looked  wishfully,  and  at  last  ventured  J  way,  that  she  had  given  no  thought  to  the  cus- 
to  say,  “Shall  I  tell  her  nothing  else,  mam?”  I  tomary  preparation.  She  made  no  answer  to 
Peggy  stole  softly  back,  resolved  that  for  once  \  questions  of  her  husband,  but  hastened  to  set 
her  sister  should  have  her  own  way  withont  in-  <  before  him  whatever  her  hand  could  find,  for 
terference,  for  many  and  many  a  time  she  had  \  while  the  fire  of  her  wrath  had  been  burning, 
coaxed  her  out  of  the  ill-humored  asseveration  j  the  fire  on  the  hearth  had  gone  out,  and  to  add 
that  she  had  no  influence,  and  she  did  not  care  J  to  her  troubles  the  fruit  proved  to  be  sour,  and 
what  anybody  thought.  Her  heart  almost  mis-  j  the  milk  too — of  this  last  fact  she  effected  igno- 
gave  her  when  she  seen  how  crooked  the  mouth  !  ranee,  however;  so  her  slender  stock  would  be, 
of  little  Gilbert  became,  and  how  the  tears  rushed  <  she  thought,  reduced  altogether  too  much  by 
into  his  eyes  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  \  their  removal. 


tnd  she  would  perhaps  have  remonstrated  with  \ 
Mrs.  Rveone,  had  she  not  seen  that  she  had  \ 
nsen  and  was  looking  after  the  little  boy :  and  s 
that  her  troubled  face  showed  plainly  enough  l 
that  she  eared  a  great  deal  even  for  what  little  \ 
Gilbert  Clark  would  think  of  her.  j 

There  is  no  way,  thought  Peggy,  she  must !; 
mfe  it  out,  and  so  be  satisfied  with  having  her  \ 
wrn  way,  and  finding  her  influence.  \ 

At  eleven  o’clock  Mr.  Everone  came  in  from  Ij 
the  field,  dragging  his  broken  plow  behind  ' 
him.  “What  is  the  matter,  Jenny?”  he  said,  > 
with  more  asperity  than  anxiety,  seeing  her  sit-  \ 
ting  in  the  shadow  of  the  morning-glory  vines,  s 
and  looking  as  well  as  usual.  \ 

Mrs.  Everone  caught  the  tone,  she  was  in  just  J 
the  humor  to  catch  such  a  tone,  and  without  ^ 
lifting  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  answered  as  s 
she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  “Nothing,  sir.”  \ 
“Nothing!”  repeated  Mr.  Everone,  sharper  \ 

than  before.  I 

“No,  sir — what  made  you  think  anything  was  l 
^he  matter  ?”  j 

“Why,  of  course,  I  thought  you  must  be  very  \ 
sick  if  you  wore  not  able  to  see  Mrs.  Clark —  j 
hurrying  my  horses  to  get  home,  I  ran  into  the  * 
roots  of  a  beech  tree  and  broke  my  plow — it  will 
cost  me  a  half  a  dollar  or  more  to  get  it  mended, 
and  for  nothing — how  did  you  happen  to  send 
inch  word  to  our  neighbors?” 

Mr.  Everone  had  wished  to  get  through  just  ^ 
so  much  work  that  day,  and  he  would  easily  s 
have  compassed  his  strait  but  for  this  interrup-  | 
tion,  and  now  there  was  the  hindrance  of  mend-  > 
ing  the  plow,  and  the  cost  too — no  wonder  he  < 
was  a  little  provoked,  for  it  is  not  impossible  for  J 
a  good  man  and  a  good  husband  to  be  provoked  \ 
with  his  wife.  He  looked  at  the  sun,  looked  at  \ 
his  wife,  looked  at  nothing — then  at  his  broken  i 
plow,  saying  finally,  “I  suppose  I  may  as  well  \ 
wait  till  after  dinner — most  ready,  Jenny?”  His  j 
lone  was  mollified  in  the  last  words,  but  not  so  ; 


“Come,  Jenny!”  said  Mr.  Everone,  taking  his 
place  at  the  table — he  spoke  cheerfully,  for  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  scatter  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  that  was  in  her  face  by  a  little  sunshine. 
But  Jenny  replied  ungraciously  that  she  did  not 
want  anything,  and  resuming  her  scat,  resumed 
also  her  enjoyment,  as  much  doubtless  as  most 
persons  enjoy  who  have  their  own  way  altogether. 

“Don’t  drink  the  milk,”  said  Peggy,  “it  is 
not  good” — but  Mr.  Everone  had  already  par¬ 
taken  of  it  freely — “nor  the  fruit  either,”  added 
Peggy — but  the  uncomfortable  husband  said  he 
had  already  partaken  of  it,  but  that  he  had  not 
tasted  it  at  all,  and  had  eaten  simply  from  the 
necessity  of  eating  something.  “Nevermind,” 
said  Peggy,  coming  toward  her  brother-in-law, 
and  speaking  below  her  breath,  “let  Jenny  have 
her  way  this  time,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  the 
most  effectual  cure.” 

So,  pulling  his  hat  low  over  his  eyes,  Mr.  Eve¬ 
rone  left  his  wife  without  speaking  further,  and 
with  heart  heavier  than  his  footsteps,  perhaps, 
dragged  his  broken  plow  toward  the  blacksmith 
shop. 

Peggy’s  light  dinner  was  no  hindrance  to  her 
work,  and  at  sunset  her  summer  dresses  were  in 
nice  order. 

Meantime  Jenny  had  remained  rocking  to  and 
fro  as  long  as  she  could  endure  it,  for  before 
night  the  rest  became  the  hardest  labor  she  had 
ever  done.  She  felt  it  a  duty  she  owed  to  her¬ 
self  to  have  her  own  way,  and  for  that  day,  at 
least,  do  nothing  at  all.  From  her  childhood  up 
she  had  been  haunted  with  the  delusion  that  if 
she  could  only  do  just  as  she  chose,  it  would  be 
the  consummation  of  her  happiness — terrible 
mistake,  as  on  one  day’s  trial  she  found  it,  and 
as  any  one  else  would  find,  for  when  we  have 
once  cut  loose  from  what  was  wholesome  re¬ 
straint,  we  are  not  long  in  finding  that  we  have 
lost  our  greatest,  or  rather,  perhaps,  our  beat 
liberty. 
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She  had  enjoyed  her  independence,  as  I  said,  J 
as  long  as  she  could  endure  it,  and  with  a  head  j 
aching,  as  much  with  uneasy  thoughts  as  with  \ 
abstainance,  shut  herself  in  her  own  room,  and  j 
finished  the  day  with  a  miserable  crying.  < 

A  beautiful  sunset  shone  and  faded — the  cows  l 
came  gently  home,  were  milked,  and  laid  down  > 
to  sleep  in  the  pasture  that  greenly  sloped  j 
toward  the  sunset  a  little  distance  from  her  < 
window — tho  birds  sang  their  good-byes  and  > 
dropt  quietly  to  their  leafy  beds — the  cherry  tree,  ^ 
the  pear  tree,  the  lilac  against  the  wall,  had  each  | 
its  little  concert  of  hushes  and  twitters — but  in  $ 
her  dark,  stilling  room,  Mrs.  Everone  saw  nothing  > 
of  the  beauty — heard  nothing  of  the  music — she  > 
was  having  her  own  way,  and  the  effect  even  S 
upon  herself  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  i 
No  doubt  she  secretly  rejoiced  when  at  last  the  > 
door  opened,  and  Peggy  entered,  to  say  that  Mrs.  j 
Morris,  and  Mrs.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Burdsil  were  ^ 
all  come  to  see  how  she  was.  “You  see,”  said  i 
Peggy,  “they  care  a  great  deal  for  you,  if  you  \ 
don’t  care  for  what  they  think.”  \ 

Mrs.  Everone  washed  her  eyes,  and  made  the  i 
necessary  preparation  with  a  very  ill  grace.  She  \ 
really  did  not  feel  like  seeing  one  of  them,  she  i; 
said— could  hardly,  in  fact,  hold  her  head  up.  J 
and  she  hoped  they  would  mercifully  make  their  ij 
visits  short  as  possible — such  ceremonious  calls  \ 
she  never  enjoyed  when  she  was  well — and  so  at  > 
last  she  appeared,  wan  and  dejected,  and  greeted  \ 
her  friends  a  little  ungraciously,  I  am  afraid.  S 
Mrs.  Morris  could  not  stay  a  moment,  she  said,  \ 
9he  had  left  her  baby  sick,  but  that  she  could  not 
rest  till  she  ran  over  to  see  for  herself  how  her 
neighbor  was.  Sho  had  been  at  work  hard  and 
was  very  tired,  but  the  walk  had  done  her  good, 
8he  said,  and  beside,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
find  her  friend  doing  so  well — and  as  she  spoke, 
her  cheerful  and  hopeful  words,  she  unrolled  the 
white  napkin  from  the  fresh-baked  blackberry 
pie  she  had  brought,  in  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Eve¬ 
rone  could  eat  a  mouthful  or  two. 

Poor  Jenny’s  heart  was  too  full  to  say  the 
thanks  she  felt,  and  when  Mrs.  Morris  left  her, 
it  was  with  the  promise  that  she  would  spend 
the  day  after  the  next  with  her.  Mrs.  Burdsil 
hail  brought  a  nice,  fresh  cake,  of  her  own 
baking;  and  Mrs.  Clark  a  small  basket  of  the 
most  beautiful,  blushing  peaches.  Mrs.  Everone 
ceuld  not  but  hope,  as  she  accepted  the  dainty 
presents,  that  these  two  friends  would  join  the 
other  in  her  proposed  visit — a  suggestion  to 
which  they  readily  agreed.  $ 

It  was  late  when  Mr.  Everone  returned  from  J 
the  blacksmith’s  shop,  dragging  his  plow  be-  J 
hind  him.  He  had  been  seriously  ill  all  the  t 


afternoon,  he  said,  and  had  hardly  been  able  to 
set  one  foot  before  the  other  as  he  came  home. 
He  looked  pale  and  weak,  and  altogether  sick 
and  spiritless  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  porch. 
He  could  not  imagine  the  cause,  he  said,  but  he 
had  never  been  so  suddenly  and  severely  ill  in 
his  life.  Jenny  could  imagine,  without  going 
farther  than  the  soured  milk  and  fruit  which  she 
had  so  carelessly,  so  wickedly,  she  now  thought, 
set  before  him,  and  her  cheek  tingled  with 
shame  as  she  took  his  head  on  her  knee,  and 
chafed  his  temples,  and  smoothed  away  the 
heavy  hair  from  the  chilly,  damp  forehead.  In 
tho  refreshing  air  of  evening,  and  the  recipient 
of  such  attentions,  the  husband  felt  better 
directly,  as  what  husband  does  not  under  the 
like  treatment,  and  when  Peggy  spread  the  tea- 
table  within  the  morning-glory  curtained  porch, 
adding  to  the  ordinary  fare  the  pie,  and  the 
cake,  and  the  peaches,  and  the  family  sat  down 
together,  they  had  never  in  their  liwes  been  h&p- 
pier. 

Mrs.  Everone  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
bake  either  cake  or  pies.  “The  making  of  them 
requires  so  much  time,”  she  had  been  used  to 
say,  “not  to  mention  the  sugar,  and  spice,  and 
butter.”  Really,  she  did  not  feel  that  she  could 
afford  it. 

Mrs.  Clark  said,  for  herself,  she  cared  very- 
little  for  such  things,  but  her  husband  and  chil¬ 
dren  liked  them,  and  sho  might  as  well  cook  one 
thing  as  another — it  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  slip 
a  pie  oy  a  cake  in  tho  stove  when  the  oven  was 
heated,  as  it  always  was,  with  the  preparation 
of  dinner,  and  then,  too,  sho  fancied  that  per¬ 
sons  felt  better  who  ate  what  they  relished. 
Jenny  thought  of  the  milk  and  the  fruit,  anti 
said  nothing. 

The  following  day,  Mrs.  Everone  tried  the 
experiment,  and  found  the  usual  work  went  for¬ 
ward  just  so  well  as  common;  and  besides,  if 
Mrs.  Clark  could  afford  to  hav6  cake  every  day, 
she  could.  Peggy  said  nothing,  but  smiled  quietly 
to  think  how  much  Jenny  was  influenced  by  what 
Mrs.  Clark  thought. 

A  day  of  busy  preparation  was  that  on  which 
the  visitors  were  expected.  Mrs.  Everone  had 
not  been  so  gay,  nor  had  she  felt  so  well,  slio 
said,  for  a  long  time — not  one  word  said  she 
about  doing  as  she  pleased.  She  was  learning 
that  to  do  as  we  please,  is  to  please  other  people. 
Only  once,  all  the  day,  came  a  shadow  to  her 
face,  and  that  was  when  she  reflected  that  nhe 
bad  no  suitable  dress  in  which  to  appear.  She 
must  and  would  go  to  town  the  very  first  day 
her  husband  would  accompany  her — her  old 
dresses  were  so  out  of  fashion,  and  in  truth,  so 
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much  worn,  that  she  should  make  no  attempt  at 
renovation.  Mrs.  Burdsil  had  such  a  beautiful 
new  dre^  and  eape,  she  wished  she  knew  where 
she  bought  them. 

Peggy  did  not  know,  but  she  did  know  that 
Mrs.  Burdsil  had  worn  them  for  five  years — 
changed  a  little  with  the  changing  fashions,  to 
fee  sure,  yet  the  same. 

“Is  it  possible!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Everone. 
“Why  I  have  not  in  my  possession  an  article  of 
dress  which  I  have  had  half  so  long.  How  very 
nice  they  looked.”  And  forthwith  she  began  to 
rummage  in  drawers  and  wardrobes  till  chairs, 
table  and  carpet  were  heaped  with  dresses,  cape9, 
eollars  and  laces.  “Really,  Peggy,”  she  said, 
“I  dout  know  but  I  can  make  something  of  this, 
and  this,  and  this,”  holding  up  one  article  after 
another. 

“To  be  sure  you  can,”  answered  Peggy,  and 
ibe  thought,  though  she  did  not  add,  you  would 
hire  thrown  all  these  things  away  but  for  what 
Mrs.  Burdsil  does  and  thinks,  but  said  instead, 
**«•  what  I  did  with  my  wardrobe,  yesterday,* 
tad  she  exhibited  her  last  day’s  work,  which 
showed  her  to  be  abundantly  furnished,  though 
from  materials  greatly  more  slender  than  her 
sisters. 

“Oh,  Peggy,  how  pretty  you  look,”  said  Jenny, 
admiring  her  smoothly  ironed  gingham  dress  and 
snowy  collar.  “I  am  so  mortified  to  be  seen  in 
this  old  thing,”  and  she  pulled  down  the  skirt 
of  her  drees,  which  was  much  too  short,  and 
tried  vainly  to  give  some  width  to  the  sleeve, 
which  showed  funnily  in  contrast  with  the  ample 
proportions  of  the  fashion. 

Peggy  burst  out  laughing  at  the  ludicrous 
%ure  her  sister  made,  as  she  stood  in  an  atti¬ 
re  of  helpless  despair,  the  tears,  despite  her 
«fcrts  to  restrain  them,  dropping  down  her 
cheeks.  “And  so,  Jenny,”  she  said,  at  length, 
trying  to  control  her  mirth,  “you  do  care  a 
little,  after  all,  even  for  what  Mrs.  Morris,  and 
Mrs.  Burdsil,  and  Mrs.  Clark  will  think!  But 
then,  you  know,  though  you  might  have  put 
your  wardrobe  in  order  yesterday,  you  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  have  enjoyed  the  supreme 
felicity  of  disregarding  every  will  but  your 
own.  You  see  you  have  influence  on  yourself, 
at  least.” 

“Pray  don’t  speak  of  it,”  Bobbed  Mrs.  Eve- 
rone.  “  I  am  punished  rightly,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  feel,  when  my  friends  see  me  looking  in 
this  beggarly  fashion,  that  I  care  for  what  they 
think  of  me.” 

“Dear  sister,”  said  Peggy,  “wear  anything, 
everything  of  mine,  I  was  but  in  jest.  Pray 
don’t  be  offended.” 


>  “No,  Peggy,  only  with  myself,”  said  the  re- 
s  pentant  Jane,  and  steadily  refusing  her  sister’s 
|  entreaties,  she  entertained  her  neighbors  in  the 

>  old-fashioned  dress — never  so  happily. 

Still  Gilbert  thought  he  should  liko  to  live 
\  always  with  Mrs.  Everone,  so  pleasing  she  made 
^  him  amends  for  the  disappointment  he  had  suf- 
\  fered. 

?  “What  excellent  cake!  I  must  get  the  receipt 
^  of  you,”  said  Mrs.  Burdsil.  Mrs.  Everone  smiled 
^  — she  had  no  receipt,  and  had  imitated  the  cake 
|  Mrs.  Burdsil  had  brought  her. 

J  “And  such  nice  rolls — how  did  you  make 
^them?”  asked  Mrs.  Morris,  holding  baek  her 
s  wide  sleeve  as  she  reached  for  another.  Peggy 
\  explained,  for  her  sister  was  too  much  engaged 
^  in  observing  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Clark’s  cap  to 
be  attentive  to  what  was  said.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  the  visit  was  so  agreeable  to  all  that  Mrs. 
Everone  quite  forgot,  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
duties  as  hostess,  that  her  sleeves  were  narrow 
and  short,  and  her  skirt  of  corresponding  pro- 
\  portions.  When  they  were  separated,  it  was  with 
\  mutual  regret,  and  the  agreement  to  meet  at  an 
|  early  day  at  Mrs.  Clark’s. 

$  Mrs.  Everone  busied  herself  in  preparation  for 
that  visit,  you  may  be  sure,  for  she  was  resolved 
to  be  no  whit  behind  her  neighbors.  Her  cap 
she  made  as  nearly  in  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Clark’s 
as  she  could  remember,  her  sleeves  as  wide  as 
Mrs.  Morris’,  and  nearly  one  whole  day  she  spent 
in  hem-stitching  a  handkerchief  like  Mrs.  Burd- 
sil’s.  On  coming  at  Mrs.  Clark’s,  what  was  her 
surprise  to  find  that  lady  without  a  cap.  “Don’t 
yoA  think  I  have  not  worn  one  a  day  since  I  was 
at  your  house,”  she  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Eve¬ 
rone,  “yon  looked  so  nice  and  cool  without  a 
cap  I  resolved  to  go  without  too.” 

“Oh,  what  a  pretty  sleeve!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Morris,  “very  pretty  and  very  becoming,  I  have 
£  some  nearly  the  same,  but  I  made  these,”  she 
{  said,  (exhibiting  to  Mrs.  Everone  those  she  then 
^  wore)  “after  the  fashion  I  saw  you  wear  the 
s  other  day!”  And  they  were  indeed  quite  as 
|  short  and  narrow  as  the  old-fashioned  ones  of 
}  which  Jenny  had  been  so  much  ashamed.  Mrs. 
^  Burdsil  laughed  till  the  tears  came,  to  think  how 
|  the  neighbors  had  been  imitating  one  another, 
^  and  taking  out  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  her 
\  eye s,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  been  making 

<  plain  ones — just  such  as  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Eve- 
^  rone  use.  “I  thought,”  she  said,  “they  looked 
^  just  as  well  as  the  hem-stitched  ones,  and  were 
^  so  much  more  economical.” 

\  “It  is  strange,”  said  Peggy,  “how  we  are 

<  influenced  by  one  another,  and  I  suspect  they 
5  are  wisest  who  ‘still  have  judgment  left’  after 
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listening  to  that  of  others — for  it  is  modification,  \  If  any  of  my  readers  feel  that  they  have  no 
rather  than  entire  surrender  of  our  own  notions,  \  influence,  let  them  try  to  isolate  themselyes  for 
that  we  require,”  and  in  this  opinion  the  ladies  jj  a  single  day,  only  a  single  day,  and  see  what  the 
tia  illy  all  agreed.  5  effect  will  be. 


SYBIL'S  BRIDAL. 


BY  ROSE  RT  VER8. 


Softt.y  blow  tho  evening  breeze,  $ 

Stealing  music  from  the  trees,  \ 

Stealing  fragrance  from  the  flowers,  \ 

Whispering  secrets  through  the  bowers—  $ 
As  in  reverie  I  lay  ^ 

This  I  heard  the  zephyr  say :  > 

“Night  was  weeping  to  the  earth,  \ 

Listening  to  sounds  of  mirth,  < 

When  sweet  Sybil  stole  away  ^ 

From  tho  beings  bright  and  gay,  jj 

Whose  blythe  songs  the  silence  broke  \ 

Till  the  waiting  echoes  spoke.  5 

Softly,  swiftly  to  the  wood  > 

Stole  she  on,  and  breathless  stood  5 

Where  the  darkness  lay  profound  | 

Over  all  the  sleeping  ground.  < 

Only  one  lone  moonbeam  lay  | 

With  a  quivering,  misty  play,  $ 

On  the  maiden's  bended  head,  * 

Whence  a  golden  gloom  it  shed,  5 

As  the  parting  day  had  smiled  ? 

On  her  golden-headed  child.  i 

Soon  was  heard  a  rustling  sound  j 

Swift  approaching  o’er  the  ground;  | 

And  a  light  air  touched  her  form  < 

Like  the  pressure  of  an  urn ;  \ 

And  a  leaflet  touched  her  brow  | 

Like  the  seal  of  lover’s  vow;  \ 

And  a  whisper  in  her  ear  ? 

Sounded  low,  and  soft,  and  clear.  \ 


Then  her  eye  grew  wildly  bright, 

With  a  deep,  unearthly  light; 

Ne’er  may  mortal  hope  to  meet 
From  that  eye  a  glance  so  sweet, 

Earthly  lips  may  never  press 
That  fair  brow  with  fond  caress; 

None  may  linger  by  her  side 
Who  is  now  a  Spirit’s  bride. 

On  her  brow,  forevermore 
Dwells  that  touch,  till  life  is  o’er; 

And  that  fond  protecting  arm 
Holds  her  close,  secure  from  harm; 

Ever  in  her  heart  she  bears 
That  soft  whisper,  drowning  foars; 
Doubts  and  danger  come  not  nigh, 

Grief  and  terror  pass  her  by. 

Far  apart  from  noisy  strife 
Passes  dreamily  her  life; 

Hasting,  earnest  to  be  free, 

Waiting  still  till  she  shall  see 
Face  to  face,  and  eye  to  eye. 

Him  she  loves  so  faithfully.” 

Now  the  stars,  through  cloudless  skies, 
Shower  on  me  like  Sybil’s  eyes; 

Still  the  evening  deeper  grew 
Till  the  tell-tale  breeze  withdrew, 

And  the  whisperer,  it  seemed 
Of  a  listener  never  dreamed. 

But  with  eager  ears  I  heard, 

And  I  made  my  own  each  word. 


“'TWAS  THEN  WE  BREATHED  FAREWELL/’ 

BY  CLARENCE  MAY. 

Wh  parted  when  Night’s  pale,  sweet  quoen, 

Walked  up  the  Autumn  sky,  * 

And  flowers  drooped  beneath  the  kiss 
Of  zephyrs  roving  by. 

When  over  all  the  silent  world 
Was  cast  a  dream-like  spell — 

’Twaa  then  I  gazed  upon  thee  last— 

’Twas  then  we  breathed  farewell ! 


And  now,  amid  life’s  busy  scenes, 

By  distance  severed  far, 

A  thought  of  thee  will  still  come  back, 
Like  rays  from  some  soft  star. 

And  ob,  of  that  sweet  Autumn  eve, 

I’ll  often,  often  dream, 

As  I  sit  beneath  the  calm  moonlight, 
Or  the  pure  stars  o’er  me  gleam! 
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AUNT  THANK'S  FIRST  JOURNEY- 


BT  MABEL  8.  MAITLAND. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  aunt  Thank’s  first  \  By  selling  everything  that  was  saleable — fruit, 


journey — for  I  think  I  have  heard  a  vague  rumor, 
an  indistinct  legend,  that  a  long  time  ago,  when 
annt  Thank  was  in  her  prime — or  rather  in  the 
first  years  of  her  widowhood,  (for  she  has  been 
a  widow  from  time  immemorial)  she  undertook 
a  journey  to  Dutchess  county,  seeking  whatever 
relations  might  still  remain  to  her  in  that  land 
of  the  living. 

The  legend  also  runs  that  she  travelled  on  foot, 
and  begged  her  way,  representing  herself  as  a 
poor,  lone  widow,  returning  to  her  native  place 
to  seek  aid  from  her  relations.  I  will  not  vouch 
for  tie  mith  of  this  story,  for  it  is  vague  and 
saaftiienticated ;  but  merely  premising  that  it 
admirably  consorts  with  her  well  known  charac¬ 
ter  for  penuriousness,  proceed  to  relate  the  re¬ 
markable  events  of  the  first  journey  she  has  been 
known  to  take  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation. 

I  suppose  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
according  to  the  custom  of  story-tellers,  to  give 
some  account  of  aunt  Thankful — her  early  his¬ 
tory,  habits,  personal  appearance,  &c.  But  per- 
rait  me  here  to  disclaim  solemnly  and  forever  all 
ties  of  consanguinity  with  my  illustrious  heroine. 
Sot  a  drop  of  her  blood  mingles  its  current  with 
nine;  she  is  only  one  of  those  universal  aunts 
that  usually  abound  in  country  villages — thus 
genominated  from  habit,  not  affection. 

With  regard  to  her  early  life  my  knowledge  is 
imited,  for  her  biography  has  never  been  written. 
I  believe  she  was  born  and  married  within  the 
last  century,  in  Dutchess  county,  from  whence 
she  removed  to  our  place  with  her  husband,  who 
died  shortly  after,  leaving  her  sole  possessor  and 
.vicniniBfcrator  of  his  property.  That  property 
consisted  of  a  small  house,  whose  architecture 
exhibits  a  happy  medium  between  a  hut  and  a 
cottage;  a  small  piece  of  land,  barely  capable 
of  giving  support  to  a  few  dwarf  apple  trees, 
and  to  a  patch  of  garden  vegetables,  that  vainly 
endeavor  to  thrive  in  the  ungenial  soil.  Hap¬ 
pily  aunt  Thank’s  courage  did  not  fail  at  this 
.raportant  crisis;  she  gathered  up  all  her  ener¬ 
gies  to  struggle  with  her  fate.  According  to  her 
maxim,  “ A  penny  saved  was  a  penny  gained;” 
ind  from  that  moment  the  strictest  economy,  the 
most  rigid  parsimony,  were  the  rules  of  her  life. 


$  vegetables,  and  poultry,  and  denying  herself 
^  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  she  accomplished 
s  the  darling  wish  of  her  heart,  and  laid  by  con- 
|  siderable  money.  Though  now  comparatively 
i  rich,  yet  her  outward  circumstances  are  not  one 
j  whit  improved,  f$k  she  allows  herself  no  indul- 
\  gence,  but  still  pursues  the  same  course  of  un- 
^  wearied  toil. 

\  Aunt  Thank  is  an  accomplished  pedestrian, 
|  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does  not  witness 
$  her  excursions.  She  lives  about  two  miles  from 
\  the  village,  and  summer  or  winter,  rain  or  shine, 

Is  it  matters  not,  she  maybe  seen  taking  her  rounds 
with  a  basket  of  eggs  or  apples  on  one  arm,  and 
a  smaller  basket  of  medicinal  herbs  on  the  other. 
The  most  fruitful  source  of  annoyance,  in  her 
daily  travels,  is  the  swarm  of  idle,  mischievous 

I  boys  that  grace  our  village,  and  the  fun-loving 
clerks,  who  play  all  kinds  of  jokes  upon  her 
while  she  is  striving  for  a  good  bargain.  It  is 
a  perfect  luxury  for  the  youngsters  to  follow  her 
and  annoy  her  with  their  pranks.  While  some 
of  the  urchins  engage  her  in  an  animated  dis- 
j  pute,  others  will  steal  her  apples,  supplying  the 
^deficiency  with  pebbles;  or  accidentally  coming 
*  in  contact  with  her  basket,  a  general  outpouring 
|  of  its  contents  will  ensue,  to  the  rapturous  delight 
>  of  the  young  rascals,  and  the  wild  and  ungovern- 
\  able  fury  of  the  old  lady.  She  declares  that 
$  those  boys  almost  drive  her  frantic,  and  she  is 
i  sure  they  will  come  to  some  bad  end. 
j  You  cannot  but  pronounce  our  aunt  Thank  an 
1  original,  even  at  first  sight;  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance  being  rather  striking  than  prepossessing. 
As  long  as  I  can  remember  she  has  always  looked 
the  same.  Her  form  is  tall  and  meagre,  though 
somewhat  bent  by  the  weight  of  years.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  guess  at  her  natural  complexion ; 
|  for  constant  exposure  has  so  embarrassed  it  that 
>  no  traces  of  its  original  color  remain.  Her  small, 
i  grey  eyes  are  keen,  sharp  and  cunning,  and  they 
<  peer  down  at  the  meeting  of  her  long  nose  and 
|  sharp  chin  in  a  most  inquisitive,  iniquitous  man- 
\  ner.  Her  usual  costume  is  a  dark  flannel  dress, 

|  made  in  the  ancient  gored  style,  that  is,  of  merely 
j  a  sufficient  width  to  admit  a  long  step — the  length 
v  of  which  would  rejoice  a  Bloomer,  an  old-fash- 
\  ioned  cape  of  some  nondescript  material,  a  blue 
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checked  apron — an  immense  shaker  bonnet  of 
antideluvian  make,  projecting  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  over  her  weather-beaten  face,  to  protect  it 
from  the  summer  sun  and  wintry  blast.  Thick 
leather  shoes,  with  high  heels,  and  soles  of  an 
extraordinary  thickness  to  make  them  weather¬ 
proof,  with  coarse,  grey  stockings,  complete  her 
strange  attire ;  and  in  all  seasons  it  remains  the 
same. 

Her  character  is  described  in  few  words ;  for 
her  name  has  become  a  proverb  for  all  that  is 
miserly.  To  gain  money,  and  to  hoard  it,  is  the 
one  end  and  object  of  her  life,  the  height  of  her 
ambition.  Nothing  is  beneatH  her  aim — from 
selling  a  goose  that  had  perished  from  cold  and 
starvation  to  apples,  “two  for  a  cent,”  and 
“pennyryal,  a  penny  a  bunch.”  It  is  asserted 
by  those  whose  curiosity  has  led  them  to  visit  her 
domicil,  that  she  is  perfectly  oblivious  to  all  out¬ 
ward  discomforts.  It  matters  not  to  her  that 
her  floor  is  broken  and  uneven,  and  covered  with 
the  accumulated  dirt  of  years.  She  declares 
that  it  wears  out  a  floor  to  clean  it,  and  no  mor¬ 
tal  eloquence  can  convince  her  to  the  contrary. 
Neither  does  she  mind  if  an  old  hen  takes  up  its 
lodging  in  the  middle  of  her  spare  bed — or  if  the 
pig  strays  in  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  house. 
These  are  trifling  things  and  disturb  not  her 
equanimity ;  but  touch  the  old  stocking  that  con¬ 
tains  her  hoarded  pennies,  and  that  touches  her 
very  soul — there  she  is  vulnerable. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  1851  that  aunt  Thank 
undertook  the  memorable  journey  I  design  to 
commemorate.  She  had  a  sister  living  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  many  years ; 
and  having  accidentally  heard  that  a  gentleman 
from  that  town  passed  through  our  place  on 
business,  and  would  return  the  next  day,  strange 
thoughts  came  into  her  mind.  She  thought  of 
her  long-forgotten  sister,  their  early  affection 
and  long  separation,  and  she  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  sec  her  again ;  here  was  a  fine  opportunity — 
she  would  go  with  that  gentleman,  and  it  would 
not  cost  her  a  cent,  for  she  could  take  doughnuts 
and  cheese  enough  in  her  big  “wilier  basket”  to 
last  her  all  the  way.  No  sooner  thought  than 
determined.  Fortunately  she  had  no  flocks  nor 
herds  to  leave,  and  was  unblessed  with  those  ties 
of  earthly  affection  that  sometimes  embarrass  us 
in  our  mortal  pilgrimage.  All  the  preparation 
necessary  fer  her  was  to  don  her  black  stuff 
gown  and  elephant-eared  Leghorn,  a  costume 
religiously  preserved  for  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  consigning  her  pig  and  chickens  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  her  nearest  neighbor,  with  her 
half-bushel  “wilier  basket”  on  her  arm,  she 
closed  tLe  door  of  her  rieketty  domicil,  and 


£  sallied  forth  one  bright  autumnal  day — a  travel- 
\  ler.  After  a  pleasant  walk  of  several  miles,  she 
\  stopped  at  a  fine  farm-house  where  she  had  often 
\  called  in  the  course  of  her  perigrinations,  to 
\  claim  hospitality  for  the  night.  She  told  her 
|  hostess  her  plan — how  she  was  going  to  visit  her 
$  sister,  and  “kalkilated”  this  gentleman  would 

>  overtake  her  the  next  day  at  least. 

\  “But  did  you  ever  see  him?”  asked  Mrs. 

SB - ?” 

“Oh,  no!” 

$  “Then  how  will  you  recognize  him ?”  she  said. 
|  “Oh,  I  shall  certainly  know  him  as  soon  as  I 
^  put  eyes  on  him.” 

*  “But  do  you  know  his  name?”  persisted  Mrs. 

!b—  . 

^  “No,  indeed!  but  what’s  the  use  of  that?  If 

<  he  only  takes  me  I  don’t  care  for  his  name,”  re- 
\  plied  aunt  Thank. 

^  The  next  day  with  unabated  hope  and  courage, 
J  aunt  Thankful  resumed  her  toilsome  march.  But 
|  alas !  for  human  foresight.  Her  expected  escort 
^  did  not  overtake  her,  and  no  one  else  came  along 
\  with  whom  she  could  ride.  After  travelling  on 
^  foot  for  two  days,  and  accomplishing  some  thirty 
!;  miles,  she  came  to  a  rail-road  station,  and  con- 
|  eluded  to  try  the  cars.  The  cars !  aunt  Thankful 
'i  had  never  seen  them,  nor  heard  the  whistle,  and 

<  she  was  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  of  riding 
\  in  those  nice-looking  houses;  it  would  be  a  net 
$  era  in  her  hitherto  uneventful  life.  They  tried 
i  to  persuade  her  to  take  the  evening  train — but 
|no!  she  must  have  daylight  for  such  a  mighty 

>  undertaking.  The  sight  of  the  iron  monster,  as 
\  it  came  puffing  and  shrieking  along  with  such 
s  giant  strides,  made  her  heart  quake  and  almost 
5  die  within  her;  she  was  sure  it  was  an  uncanny 
^  thing.  Then  her  courage  rose  again ;  it  would 
s  be  such  a  nice  affair  to  ride  in  those  fine  car?, 

$  and  to  talk  about  it  after  she  got  home. 

\  when  the  mail  train  came  along  she  determiued 

<  to  go.  Cautiously  she  ascended  the  first  step, 

^  and  poking  her  Leghorn  bonnet  toward  the  door. 

<  called  out  in  a  shrill  voice,  “Where’s  the  driver 
|  of  this  ere  car?” 

^  The  conductor  politely  advanced  to  help  ber 
S  in ;  but  unheeding  his  outstretched  hand,  sbe 
j;  demanded  abruptly,  “Is  there  any  wimmen 
s  aboard?” 

j  “No!”  he  replied,  laughingly,  “this  is  a  inail 
v  train;  but  jump  on,  we’ll  let  you.” 
s  The  old  lady  drew  back  hastily.  “The  massy’s 
5  sake!”  she  ejaculated,  “I’ll  do  no  such  thing— 

J  I’ll  not  trust  myself  where  there’s  no  wimmen, 

\  and  grasping  her  basket  tightly  by  the  handle, 

\  she  strode  indignantly  back  to  her  lodgings,  amid 
i  the  laughter  of  all  the  bystanders. 
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“  Why  on  earth  didn’t  you  go?”  said  her  land¬ 
lady,  upon  hearing  her  story,  “one  man  is  worth 
two  women  any  time  to  take  care  of  you.” 

But  aunt  Thankful  was  firm ;  she  would  not 
go  till  there  were  women  along — she  would  not 
ihare  the  danger  alone  with  a  parcel  of  un- 
ciTilizcd  men,  not  she.  The  next  train  was  an 
express,  and  aunt  Thank  resolving  to  delay  no 
longer,  summoned  all  her  fortitude  and  entered. 
There  were  no  lack  of  feminines  this  time,  much 
to  her  relief;  “  There  was  a  hundred  if  there  was 
one,”  she  triumphantly  asserted.  She  soon  found 
herself  seated  in  the  vicinity  of  fashionable  ladieB, 
with  whom  she  entered  into  conversation,  and 
probably  edified  with  her  quaint  remarks. 

“But  oh!”  said  she,  when  relating  her  won¬ 
derful  adventures  to  us,  “how  I  trembled  when 
I  got  on  them  cars — and  I  trembled  when  I  got 
off,  I  never  was  bo  scared  in  my  life.  I  knowed 
the  ingine  went  pretty  fast,  for  I  couldn’t  count 
the  lengths  of  the  fences,  and  it  made  such  a 
rhdb'fy,  whackUy  whew  that  I  could  hardly  think 
at  >11  And  then  there  was  so  many  strangers 
looking  at  me,  that  I  felt  dreadfully  put  out  at 
first.  But  they  all  took  a  deal  of  notice  of  me, 
ind  talked  to  me  about  everything,  and  pretty 
I  felt  quite  comfortable;  except  when  the 
an  stopped,  and  then  the  ingine  give  sich  an 
twful  screech,  that  I  jumped  up  and  run  to  the 
door  to  see  what  had  happened.  Soon  one  told 
toe  if  I’d  keep  quiet  nothing  would  happen,  but 
if  I  kept  running  round  it  would  knock  the  cars 
of  the  track,  and  we’d  all  be  killed. 

‘‘By-and-by  the  driver — I  can’t  think  of  his 
tother  name— came  along,  looking  at  the  little 
tickets  some  of  the  folks  had,  and  tearing  off 
eseners;  though  what  was  the  use  spilin’ 
®  I  don’t  know.  He  axed  me  where  I  was 

fr^g?  I  told  him  to  S - :  when  don’t  you 

the  imperdent  critter  said  the  cars  didn’t 
stop  there?  ‘Why  not?*  said  I.  ‘Because  this 
i*  an  express,  and  don’t  stop  at  small  places  ?’ 
^id  lie.  I  was  real  mad  then.  I  told  him  if  he 
wouldn’t  take  me  where  1  wanted  to  go  I  wouldn’t 
Pay  him  a  red  cent.  He  talked  and  talked,  and 
»  did  I — and  everybody  laughed.  I  guess  he 
get  much  ahead  of  me.  When  we  got  to 


the  next  station  he  told  me  I  must  get  off  there, 

or  go  ten  miles  beyond  S - .  I  told  him  he 

was  real  oncivil  not  to  take  folks  where  they 
wanted  to  go,  and-  if  I  got  off  there  I  wouldn’t 
pay  him;  and  I  didn’t — I  think  it  sarved  him 
right.  I  walked  the  next  ten  miles,  and  had  my 
ride  for  nothing. 

“I  had  a  proper  nice  time  visiting,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  when  I  came  home  I  knew  all  about 
the  cars,  and  took  pains  not  to  get  on  one  of 
them  plaguey  express  trains  again  that  wouldn’t 
let  anybody  get  off  where  they  wanted  to,  and 
only  stopped  at  tip-top  places.” 

Aunt  Thank  found  her  relations  in  quite  a 
prosperous  state.  She  also  discovered  several 
people  who  had  formerly  lived  in  our  place,  and 
labored  perseveringly  to  visit  them  all.  She 
would  appear  in  the  most  unexpected  manner, 
and  at  very  unfashionable  hours — at  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  or  just  at  noon,  with  a  “good 
morning !  I  thought  I’d  just  run  up  to  see  you, 
if  it  was  only  to  say,  how  d’ye  do,  and  good-bye : 
and  then  I  can  tell  your  folks  that  you’re  well.” 

One  poor  friend  of  mine  dodged  her  success¬ 
fully  for  a  week ;  but  she  was  just  as  anxious  to 
see  him  as  he  was  to  escape.  Finally,  the  last 
day  of  her  stay  he  met  her  on  a  bridge,  where 
there  was  no  retreat  unless  he  jumped  into  the 
river ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  own  himself  check¬ 
mated,  and  listen  to  the  old  lady’s  congratula¬ 
tions  and  reminiscences  of  his  boyish  days. 

Aunt  Thank  is  a  much  more  important  per¬ 
sonage  since  she  has  seen  so  much  of  the  world 
by  rail-road;  and  nothing  pleases  her  so  much 
as  to  ask  her  about  her  ride  on  the  cars.  It  is 
her  favorite  topic,  and  she  relates  it  with  much 
complaisance,  chuckling  at  the  thought  of  doing 
the  “driver”  out  of  half  ft  dollar.  It  is  my  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  that  she  paid  her  fare  by  entertaining 
the  passengers,  and  that  the  conductor  considered 
he  had  fifty  cents  worth  of  fun  out  of  the  old  lady. 

For  six  months  after  her  return,  aunt  Thankful 
talked  poetry — rail-road  poetry,  I  mean.  Her 
laughs  and  stories  had  the  true  rail-road  jingle — 
and  were  complete,  I  have  doubt,  in  metre  and 
measure.  Long  life  to  the  old  lady,  and  success 
to  all  her  future  undertakings ! 


WHERE  AN©  WHEN. 


B  Y  D.  HARDY,  JR. 


Where  are  those  who  joined  our  circl^ 
Those  who  shared  otir  scenes  of  mirth  ? 
^bey  have  gone  like  rainbow-shadowr. 
Like  them  passed  away  from  earth. 
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When  our  earthly  dreams  are  ended, 
When  onr  race  on  earth  is  run, 

May  we  hear  the  welcome  plaudit, 

“  Come  up  hither,  well  thou’st  done  t" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“What  are  you  reading,  Paul?” 

“Tacitus.” 

“Won’t  you  read  aloud?” 

“You  wouldn’t  understand  it  if  I  did.  Don’t 
interrupt  mo  now.” 

The  bride  of  a  year  turned  away  from  her 
husband  with  a  sigh,  and  sat  down  apart  and 
alone  in  the  bay  window.  For  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  could  scarce  see  the  landscape  that 
spread  out  before  her,  made  loYely  as  some 
fairy  realm,  by  the  flood  of  light  which  the  full 
moon  poured  over  it.  The  lattice  work  of  the 
verandah,  was  lo9t  in  the  wilderness  of  vines 
that  fell  in  wild  luxuriance  around  it;  and  from 
the  tangled  masses  of  rich,  green  jessamine 
flowers  gleamed  out  like  stars,  and  clusters  of 
honeysuckle,  red  as.  coral,  swayed  to  and  fro  in 
the  evening  breeze.  Every  variety  of  shrubbery 
made  beautiful  the  sloping  lawn  beyond.  Noble 
old  forest  trees  flung  their  shadows  on  the  sward. 
Avenues  of  lilacs,  magnolias  and  laburnums  led 
through  the  grounds,  and  in  the  distance  swept 
the  hawthorn  hedge  that  encircled  all. 

Never  had  Ashlea  looked  more  lovely,  yet 


£  I  am  not  oonscious  of  wishing  you  any  other 
\  than  you  are ;  only,  I  do  think  that  you  are 

<  committing  an  injustice  to  yourself  in  your 
s  selection  of  reading  matter.” 

§  “I  cannot  get  interested  in  anything  bat 
*  novels,  Paul.  I  always  go  to  sleep  over  thoBe 
jj  stupid  books  that  you  pick  out  for  me,  and 
>  although  I  try  ever  so  hard  to  think  I  am  inte- 
l  rested,  it  i®  only  make  believe  after  all.” 

^  It  was  Paul  Clifford’s  turn  to  sigh. 
i  Helen  read  aright  the  disappointed  expression 

<  on  his  countenance. 

$  “I  know  you  think  that  I  am  not  a  fitcom- 

!*  panion  for  you — I  know  that  I  think  so  myself; 
but,  Paul,  I  love  you  dearly — dearly ;  and  one  of 
these  days,  who  knows  but  that  I  shall  turn  up 
\  a  genius.  It  would  be  no  more  wonderful  than 

I£  a  thousand  things  that  happen.” 

\  Helen  could  not  see  the  quizzical  smile  upon 
her  husband’s  face,  or  it  might  have  stung 
her  into  immediate  and  resolute  action;  for  in 
Helen’s,  as  in  every  mind,  there  were  germs, 
only  awaiting  a  fostering  hand  to  spring  up  in 
|  strength  and  beauty.  She  only  felt  the  tender 
$  clasp  in  which  he  held  her  close  to  liis  heart,  as 


never  before  had  its  young  mistress  gazed  upon  c  he  said, 

it  with  so  sad  a  heart  Her  husband,  imagin-  \  “You  are  a  darling,  Nelly,  and  you  need  never 
ing  that  he  might  have  wounded  her  feelings,  ij  puzzle  this  little  brain  with  any  efforts  to  become 
soon  closed  his  book  and  followed  her  to  the  \  a  genius.  I  should  not  love  you  one  whit  better — 
window.  s  no,  I  warrant  me,  not  half  so  well.” 

“What  a  mope  you  are,  Nelly!  Have  you  >  Helen  nestled  down  upon  her  husband’s  broad 
nothing  better  to  amuse  you  than  looking  at  the  ^  breast,  feeling  that  her  world  was  there,  and 
moon?”  \  that  all  exertion  on  her  part  to  be  other  than  she 

“I  was  not  thinking  of  the  moon,  if  I  was  ?  was,  was  unnecessary,  so  long  as  he  loved  her 
looking  at  it.”  |  so  well. 

“Well,  what  wore  yon  thinking  about?”  s  And  so  the  summer  glided  away,  and  Paul  and 
“  I  was  thinking  of  you.  I  dont’  believe  you  i  Helen  continued  happy  after  a  fashion.  She  was 
love  me  as  well  as  you  used  to.”  \  as  much  as  ever  the  pet  of  his  idle  hours — every 

“Fudge!  you  are  a  silly  little  thing.  Come  |  wish  of  her  heart  was  gratified,  yes,  even  antici- 
here  and  sit  on  my  knee,  until  I  convince  you^pated;  yet,  there  were  many  occasions  upon 
that  I  do.”  He  drew  her  into  his  lap  as  he  j  which  tho  young  wife  keenly  felt  her  own  de¬ 
spoke.  “Don’t  you  see,  Nelly,  one  can’t  always  ^  ficiencies,  for,  as  her  judgment  matured,  she 
be  talking  love.  These  long  days,  when  I  am  in  ^  saw  that  she  was  but  a  playthiug,  when  she 
the  city,  if  you  would  improve  your  time  in  i  yearned  to  be  a  companion.  Even  Paul,  in  the 
reading  books  that  are  worth  reading,  you  might  s  few  hours  which  he  spent  at  his  home,  frequently 
learn  that  there  were  other  things  than  love,  l  found  hi*iself  the  victim  of  ennui,  but  it  never 
worth  discoursing  upon  by  way  of  variety.  1 1  occurred  to  him  that  a  better  staite  of  things 
love  you  as  much  as  ever  I  did.  I  am  just  as  l  might  be  brought  about  by  a  little  painstaking 
unhappy  when  away  from  you  as  ever  I  was,  and  ?  on  his  part. 
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CHAPTER  II.  |  “Of  all  personal”  repeated  Mrs.  Clifford, 

Late  in  August,  Helen  received  a  letter  from  £  “you  surely  never  knew  her  before?” 
an  uncle  in  New  York,  stating  that  if  convenient  \  “I  knew  of  her,”  was  the  concise  answer, 

to  her,  her  cousin  Kate  would  make  her  a  visit  l  “If  any  one  has  ever  told  you  anything  against 

early  in  the  month  of  September.  It  had  been  |  Maggie  Stuart,  don’t  you  believe  it.  She  is  just 
several  years  since  they  had  met,  but  she  well  $  as  good  and  lovely  as  she  looks.  Perhaps  it  is 
remembered  her  as  a  light-hearted,  frolicsome  >  some  other  one  of  the  same  name  of  whom  you 
girl,  somewhat  spoiled  by  her  indulgent  father,  ^  have  heard.  I  have  known  of  such  mistakes 
she  being  the  only  child,  and  motherless.  Of  \  before.” 

course,  Helen  was  very  much  pleased  at  the!  “No  indeed.  She  has  been  too  well  described 

prospect  of  seeing  her  cousin  so  soon,  and  she  l  to  me.  She  lives  with  an  uncle,  does  she  not, 
wrote  to  that  effect  Her  fears  that  her  home  ^  just  out  of  New  York?” 
would  prove  a  lonely  place  to  her  young  cousin,  $  “Yes,  George  Blight,  of  Blightdale.” 
were  removed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Maggie  ^  “  The  same  one — I  knew  it  was.  You  will  know 

Stuart,  an  old  schoolmate.  Singularly  enough,  ^  some  day  what  cause  I  have  to  dislike  her ;  but 
they  both  reached  Ashlea  upon  the  same  day.  5  let  us  talk  about  something  else  now.  Tell  me 
Paul  gare  them  an  hospitable  welcome,  but  after  >  about  yourself,  Helen.  I  suppose  you  are  as 
tea  he  ensconced  himself  as  usual  in  his  library,  \  happy  as  a  queen.” 

preferring  the  society  of  his  books  to  that  of  “More  so,  I  trust.  I  never  imagined  that  a 
tie  three  children,  (as  he  mentally  denominated  ^  qneen  could  be  a  very  happy  personage.  My 
them)  whom  he  left  laughing  over  the  supper  \  husband  is  all  that  I  could  desire.  I  am  very 
t«We.  \  proud  of  him,  Kate,  I  assure  you.” 

Catharine  seemed  merriest  of  the  three,  but  s  “You  deserve  to  be  happy,”  said  Kate.  “One 
her  large,  dark  eyes  were  of  too  thoughtful  a  \  of  your  calm  temperament,  I  suppose,  could  not 
cast  to  deceive  her  cousin  into  the  belief  that  $  well  be  otherwise.  You  are  like  a  peaceful  little 
time  had  not  changed  her ;  and  notwithstanding  \  lakelet  so  cradled  in  amongst  the  hills  that  a 
all  hff  witty  sallies,  Helen  was  not  long  in  set-  \  tempest  could  scarce  ruffle  its  bosom,  but  I — I 
tling  into  the  conviction  that  her  merriment  was  j  am  like  a  wild  mountain  torrent  dashing  and 
assumed,  but  for  what  purpose,  she  was  at  a  loss  >  chafing  against  the  rocks  that  impede  its 
0)  imagine.  One  thing  she  particularly  noticed,  \  course.” 

Haggle  Stuart  was  very  attentive  to  Kate,  but  to  i  Helen’s  calm  face  mirrored  the  surprise  she 
her  attempts  at  conversation,  Kate  only  replied  5  felt  For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke.  Kate 
in  monosyllables,  and  even  those  fell  from  her  \  was  looking  over  a  portfolio  of  prints  with  a 
Ups  like  icicles,  so  frigid  and  distant  was  her  <  wearisome  air,  when  suddenly  a  crayoned  head 
demeanor.  Helen  wondered  how  she  could  be  so  J  that  she  turned  up,  arrested  her  attention.  She 
fade,  for  Miss  Stuart  was  a  most  attractive  per-  J  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  it — took  out  her 
*°aage.  Her  laugh  was  as  low  and  musical  as  j  pencil  and  traced  a  few  lines  underneath  and 
fete's  was  clear  and  ringing,  and  she  was  lady-  J  finally  laid  it  back  with  the  others. 

Sband  gentle  in  all  her  movements.  Her  hair  j  “You  look  very  tired,  Kate.  Won't  you  go  to 
^  brownish-gold  encircled  her  head  with  a  halo  \  bed,  now,  and  to-morrow  begin  a  new  life?  I 
sf  brightness,  her  complexion  yas  transparently  \  am  no  prophet  if  it  shall  not  prove  a  happy  one. 
pm,  her  features  fanltless,  and  her  eyes  of  that  ^  I  shall  not  let  you  indulge  in  these  wayward 
dear,  full  blue  so  seldom  met  with.  $  moods  while  you  are  under  my  care.” 

After  supper,  the  beauties  of  Ashlea  were'  Kate  kissed  her  cousin  affectionately,  and  bade 
■bown  by  its  young  mistress,  and  enjoyed  to  the  ^  her  good  night 

fullest  extent  by  her  fair  guests.  They  did  not  \  The  next  morning,  when  Paul  Clifford  left  for 
return  to  the  house  until  the  twilight  deepened  i  the  city,  Miss  Stuart  handed  him  a  letter  for  the 
into  darkness,  and  then  Miss  Stuart  pleading  >  mail. 

fatigue,  retired  to  her  room,  and  left  the  cousins  \  “A  love  letter  already!”  said  he. 
to  their  first  tete-a-tete.  \  Kate  glanced  up  in  a  moment  from  the  ex- 

“I  had  hoped  to  have  found  you  alone,  cousin  j  quisitely  etched  landscape  on  the  goblet  that  she 
Helen,”  said  Kate.  s  held,  but  meeting  Miss  Stuart’s  eyes,  she  fell  to 

“And  here  I  was  rejoicing  over  Maggie’s  s  examining  the  glass  again, 
arrival,  sure  that  it  would  be  so  much  more  j  “Ah,  you  are  too  bad,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  mis- 
pleasant  for  you,”  answered  Helen.  \  trust  me  of  writing  love  letters.  You  have  yet  to 

“Of  all  persons,  I  had  never  thought  of  finding  j  learn  that  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  heart¬ 
ier  here.”  .  \  less,”  answered  Miss  Stuart,  in  a  playful  manner. 
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“It  is  an  undeserved  reputation,  I  am  sure,”  *  T  am  sure  I  could  never  go  back  with  any  zeet 
said  Helen.  *  to  a  different  state  of  things.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  it,”  said  Kate  Gray,  in  $  “Ah,  but  you  will  have  to,”  broke  in  Maggie, 
a  tone  so  low  that  not  a  word  was  distinguish-  $  “Your  husband  is  making  himself  a  name;  and 


able ;  but  Miss  Stuart,  who  saw  the  lips  move,  < 
and  heard  a  sound,  said,  j 

“Did  you  speak,  Miss  Gray?”  j 

“Yes,  I  did,”  answered  Kate,  “I  have  an] 
ugly  fashion  of  talking  to  myself  My  cousin,  ; 
here,  is  going  to  try  to  humanize  me.  Cousin  5 
Paul,  will  you  promise  Helen  the  benefit  of  your  ] 
advice  and  assistance  occasionally,  that  she  may  ; 
not  become  discouraged  in  her  arduous  undor-  \ 
taking?”  | 

Paul  fixed  his  expressive  eyes  upon  her.  j 

“  Do  you  believe  in - ” 

“There!”  interrupted  Kate.  “I  will  not  let 
you  prove  yourself  such  a  Yankee,  as  to  answer 
one  question  by  asking  another.  Helen,  when! 
you  took  a  Boston  husband,  1  supposed  you  j 
would  consider  it  your  daily  duty  to  laugh  him  j 
out  of  his  peculiarities.” 

“My  definition  of  duty  embraced  a  wider 
scope.  But  seriously,  Paul,  why  don’t  you  pro¬ 
mise  Kate  what  she  wishes  you  to?”  ] 

“  Because  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent 
Natures  like  hers  submit  to  no  control  except¬ 
ing - ”  | 

Again  Kate  was  rude  enough  to  interrupt  him.  \ 
“What  do  you  know  of  my  nature?”  she  said,  j 
looking  eagerly  in  his  face  as  she  spoke.  | 

“Helen  has  told  me  somewhat;  but  in  the  \ 
little  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  have  found  you  \ 
not  a  difficult  book  to  read.”  Turning  to  Miss  \ 
Stuart,  he  added,  “Your  letter  shall  be  safely  | 
mailed.”  j 

“  I  thank  you ;  but  won’t  you  do  me  the  justice  j 
to  read  aloud  the  superscription?  After  your  j 
bantering,  I  might  suffer  from  unjust  suspicion  J 
if  you  did  not.”  \ 

Mr.  Clifford  hunted  through  his  satchel  of  law  J 
papers,  until  he  found  the  letter,  and  read  aloud,  ^ 
“Miss  Mary  Anna  Delacroix,  care  of  George  5 

Blight,  Esq.”  \ 

Kate,  who  had  looked  at  Miss  Stuart  like  a  J 
hawk  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  her,  at  any  s 
moment  when  sho  could  be  taken  unawares,  now  J 

grew  quite  meek  and  dove-like.  J 

“Helen,  won’t  you  tell  us  how  you  spend  your  * 
time  when  alone?”  $ 

“I  have  no  method,  Kate,  but  I  always  find  ^ 
plenty  to  amuse  me.  Besides,  there  is  seldom  a  \ 
day  but  that  I  have  some  company.  I  presume  l 
we  should  have  had  our  house  full,  had  not  the  j 
death  of  Paul’s  mother  kept  us  out  of  society,  j 
Habit  has  become  second  nature  with  me,  and  I  j 
have  enjoyed  the  quiet  life  I  lead,  so  much,  that > 


who  knows  but  that  he  may  yet  be  governor. 
Let  me  tell  you,  you  will  have  to  brush  up,  Miss 
Helen — I  beg  pardon,  Mistress  Helen,  I  should 
say.  A  Massachusetts  governor’s  lady  ought  to 
be  a  very  wise-acre.” 

Helen  blushed. 

“  I  am  sure  Helen  would  grace  any  mansion 
m  its  mistress,  be  it  President’s  or  prince’s,” 
said  Elate,  with  eager  warmth. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  replied  Miss  Stuart,  raising 
her  eyebrows  a  trifle. 

“And  what  is  more,  she  is  too  good  to  be  the 
wife  of  any  of  the  people’s  servants.  If  I  had 
my  way,  she  never  should  stir  out  of  Ashlea,  to 
be  found  fault  with,  and  criticised,  and  con¬ 
demned,”  continued  Kate,  enthusiastically. 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  Miss  Stuart.  “  Should 
she  ever  be  called  to  pass  through  such  an  ordeal, 
you  should  prove  your  devotion  by  donning  mas¬ 
culine  habiliments,  and  becoming  her  knight 
errant.” 

Kate  was  magnanimous  enough  not  to  notice 
her  sneering  tone. 

“Should  occasion  require,”  she  said,  “I  shall 
not  be  backward  in  doing  battle  for  her,  with  my 
woman’s  weapon.  Come,  Helen,  sing  *  Auld  Lang 
Syne*  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Clifford’s  voice  was  very  sweet,  and 
Kate,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  brought 
piece  after  piece  for  her. 

“Really,  Kate,  you  must  tako  your  turn,  now,” 
said  Mrs.  Clifford,  as  she  left  the  instrument. 
“Do  yon  remember  that  beautiful  song  you  sang 
for  me,  years  ago,  when  you  were  home  from 
boarding-school  ?  Just  after  your  mother’s  death. 
That  was  the  last  time  that  I  heard  you  sing.” 

Kate  remembered  it  well.  Under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  she  might  have  forgotten  it. 

She  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  commenced  the 
prelude. 

Kate  was  a  careless  player,  but  oihat  was  de¬ 
fective  there,  was  made  up  by  the  exceeding 
richness  and  power  of  her  voice,  winch  only 
needed  cultivation  to  perfect  its  powers. 

So  completely  did  she  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
her  sad  song,  that  when  she  arose  from  the 
instrument,  her  face  was  pale  with  emotion,  and 
traces  of  tears  lingered  in  her  eyes.  Helen 
wondered  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
a  song  associated  with  her  mother’s  death  should 
have  such  power  over  her. 

“What  a  wonderful  gift  is  yours,”  she  said. 
“  Ycu  must  sing  for  Paul,  when  he  comes  home. 
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He  is  passionately  fond  of  vocal  music.  Come, 
Maggie,  play  ns  something  lively  now,  or  we 
shall  all  have  the  bines.” 

Miss  Stuart,  who  did  not  sing,  was  a  brilliant 
performer,  bnt  her  waltses  and  rondoe  now  were 
played  in  vain.  Kate  grew  more  and  more 
moody — a  deeper  dejection  settled  npon  her 
expressive  face,  and  her  gloomy  eyes  fided  with 
tears  that  would  not  be  kept  back. 

Helen  felt  uneasy,  and  not  a  day  passed  bnt 
that  she  wished  from  her  heart  that  her  cousin 
would  give  her  her  confidence.  All  her  advances 
▼ere  met  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  at 
length  she  concluded  to  take  no  more  notioe  of 
Kate's  wayward  moods. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Pan  Clutobd  found  a  pleasurable  excite- 
nest  in  the  society  of  his  wife’s  cousin,  and 
Beta  was  glad  to  see  how  well  Kate  appreciated 
him.  Paul  generally  left  his  office  at  an  early 
how  to  accompany  them  in  their  drives  and 
walks,  but  as  he  was  almost  always  Kate’s  com¬ 
panion,  Miss  Stuart’s  acquaintance  with  him  did 
ast  progress  very  rapidly.  Indeed,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  his  wife,  that  he  somewhat  shared 
Kite’s  antipathy  toward  her,  and  Helen,  as  in 
dmty  bound,  became  more  devoted  to  her  ne¬ 
glected  schoolmate,  exalting  her  to  a  still  higher 
place  in  her  affections,  on  account  of  these  unjust 
prejudices. 

Occasionally,  visitors  at  Ash  lea  pronounced  in 
favor  of  Miss  8tuart  Miss  Gray  was  considered 
loo  blunt — too  haughty  and  independent,  but 
ike  never  gave  a  thought  as  to  what  opinion  a 
Granger  formed  of  her.  Those  to  whom  she 
Ml  herself  attracted,  she  never  failed  to  please, 
hvas  only  where  she  was  indifferent  that  the 
morse  occurred.  Miss  Stuart,  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  have  studied  Lord  Chesterfield’s  policy 
is  such  matters. 

One  afternoon,  Mr.  Clifford  brought  home  a 
college  chum  of  his  own,  who  promised  to  be 
quite  a  brilliant  accession  to  their  little  party. 
Reginald  Campbell  was  a  Southerner,  upon  whom  $ 
fortune  had  showered  every  possible  favor.  A  S 
faultless  exterior,  polished  manners,  talents,  } 
wealth,  and  withal  so  well  balanced  a  brain,  that  $ 
he  seemed  totally  unconscious  of  his  numerous  i 
advantages.  \ 

He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquaintance  \ 
and  favor  of  his  hostess  and  her  guests.  Kate  $ 
teemed  like  another  being,  until  a  circumstance,  \ 
trifling  in  itself,  was  the  cause  of  her  relapsing  J 
into  her  old  ways.  5 

Paul,  one  evening,  took  from  the  portfolio  the  > 


j  print  underneath  which  Kate  had  scribbled  the 
?  evening  of  her  arrival  at  Ashlea. 

!;  “Helen,”  he  said,  “what  does  this  mean?” 
s  reading  aloud,  “  Folko  of  Montfaucon.  A  feeling 
\  came  across  Sintram  that  he  must  have  seen  this 
$  knight  somewhere  in  by-gone  times.” 
jj  “lam  sure  I  don't  know,  Paul,”  she  answered. 
> 44  Let  me  look  at  it.  Why  this  is  the  head  that 
s  you  told  me  you  purchased  for  its  resemblance 
$  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Campbell.”  Then  glancing 
\  from  the  picture  to  him,  and  back  to  the  picture 
^  again,  she  continued,  44  And  so  it  is  like — very 
\  like  him — only  look,  girls.  Isn’t  it  an  admirable 
likeness?” 

“Capital!”  exclaimed  Miss  Stuart.  “How  do 
j:  you  like  it,  Kate?” 

44 1  see  the  resemblance,  now  that  it  is  pointed 
out  to  me,”  she  answered,  her  face  all  in  a  flush, 

;  i  notwithstanding  her  cold  tones. 

44  And  the  writing,”  oontinued  Miss  Stuart, 

:  “it  looks  like  the  marginal  notes  that  you  are  so 
| :  given  to  defacing  books  with,  Miss  Gray.  Pray 
i  tell  us  the  legend  of  the  noble  knight — Mont- 
j;  faucon.” 

“  Ah,  Paul,  we  ought  to  have  Maggie’s  head 
:  sketched  for  Gabrielle.  Wouldn’t  it  make  a  good 
onef”  said  Helen. 

44  And  who  was  Gabrielle?”  questioned  Miss 
Stuart. 

“Ah,  you  must  read  Sintram.  You  will  un¬ 
derstand  it  all  then.” 

Reginald  Campbell,  who  had  heretofore  been 
silent,  though  not  unobservant,  now  said, 

44  And  I  must  read  Sintram.  But  where  are 
•  those  books,  Miss  Stuart,  with  the  marginal  notes 
:  you  were  speaking  of?  I  am  very  far  from 
agreeing  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  their  being 
defaced  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  always 
interested  in  a  book  where  I  see  marks  and  anno- 
j!  tations.” 

It  was  all  lost  on  Kate.  From  that  hour  she 
^  took  particular  pains  to  show  Reginald  that  she 
was  proof  against  his  attractions;  for  she  seemed 
suddenly  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  them.  Her  rebuffs,  however, 
only  added  fresh  stimulus  to  his  exertions  to  re¬ 
store  her  former  manner;  but  as  day  after  day 
passed,  and  there  was  no  change  for  the  better, 
he  at  length  fell  back  upon  Miss  Stuart’s  society, 
whose  never-failing  sweetness  of  manner  deserved 
to  win  her  more  notice  than  he  had  heretofore 
bestowed. 

Mrs.  Clifford  was  sorry  that  Kate  should  con¬ 
duct  herself  as  she  did  toward  Reginald,  but 
still  she  was  far  from  being  displeased  in  seeing 
him  bestow  his  attentions  npon  her  favorite. 
Not  so  with  Paul.  From  the  night  when  unob- 
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served  he  had  stood  by  the  library  window,  and  %  “I  am  sure  I  don’t  know.  Kate  keeps  her 
heard  Kato  liken  herself  to  the  wild  mountain  \  own  secrets.  She  must  be  a  very  unhappy  tern- 
torrent  in  its  artless  course,  he  had  felt  an  inte-  \  perament,”  answered  Mrs.  Clifford, 
rest  in  her,  which  a  farther  knowledge  of  her  J  “You  do  her  injustice,1’  said  Paul,  “I  wish 
undeveloped  character  had  only  served  to  in-  j  you  could  endeavor  to  gain  her  confidence, 
crease.  Paul  Clifford,  in  common  with  his  sex,  \  When  once  she  has  opened  her  heart  to  some 
despised  match-making,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  '  one  capable  of  sympathy,  her  trouble,  whateYer 
that  as  he  drove  Reginald  out  to  Ashlea,  the  J  it  be,  will  lose  half  its  power.  It  is  brooding 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  just  the  >  over  it  in  solitude  that  gives  it  such  strength.” 
one  to  teach  Kate  the  lesson  which  he  fancied  she  \  “I  canfiot  help  it,”  said  Helen,  rather  petu- 
needed.  The  wild  mountain  torrent,  he  was  \  lantly,  “nor  am  I  going  to  neglect  Maggie  to 
sure,  would  never  find  rest  until  lost  in  the  ^  encourage  Kate’s  scheme.  She  is  not  in  the 


broad  sea  of  love.  S 

But  now  his  dream  was  at  an  end.  Reginald  j 
seemed  daily  to  become  more  and  more  the  slave  £ 
of  Miss  Stuart’s  artless,  winning  ways,  and  she  \ 
in  turn  was  equally  devoted.  Even  his  corres-  i 
pondence  with  Miss  Delacroix  become  a  tax,  > 
and  when  Paul  had  brought  her  several  letters  \ 
without  taking  back  the  accustomed  answers,  5 


he  ventured  to  make  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  \ 
neglected  correspondent.  $ 

Miss  Stuart  seemed  much  embarrassed.  The  \ 
next  morning  she  handed  him  a  note  bearing  the  \ 
usual  superscription,  but  from  that  date  the  £ 
correspondence  ceased.  Miss  Delacroix,  it  was  ? 
to  be  presumed,  had  been  chilled  into  silence  \ 
by  her  friend’s  concise  answer  to  her  numerous  * 
epistles. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“A  letter  for  Kate!  directed  in  a  gentleman’s  ; 
handwriting  I  This  is  something  new — why,  Kate, 
it  is  the  first  love  letter  you  have  received  since 


you  have  been  with  us!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clifford, 
as  she  handed  the  letter  to  her  cousin. 

A  feeble  glow  spread  over  Kate’s  face,  which 
deepened  as  she  recognized  the  writing.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  go  to  her  room,  but  catohing 
Miss  Stuart’s  eager,  curious  gaze,  she  carelessly 
broke  the  seal,  and  commenced  reading  it  in  the 
most  nonchalant  manner  possible.  But  Kate  was 
not  sufficiently  schooled  in  self-control  to  enable 
her  to  maintain  her  quiet  demeanor.  Alterna¬ 
tions  of  joy  and  indignation  were  pictured  in 
her  speaking  face;  but  Miss  Stuart,  evidently 
wearied  of  watching  her,  joined  Reginald  in  a 


least  inclined  to  make  me  her  confidant,  but  no 
doubt  you  would  have  better  success,  for  it  is 
very  evident,  Paul,  that  your  partiality  for  her 
is  fully  returned.  She  can  always  sit  down 
stairs  when  you  are  at  home.” 

The  tones  of  her  voice,  even  more  than  her 
words,  caused  her  husband  to  fix  his  eyes  scruti- 
nixingly  upon  her  face. 

“Helen!”  he  exclaimed,  “is  it  possible  that  I 
cannot  exercise  the  ordinary  demands  of  hospi¬ 
tality,  without  awakening  in  the  breast  of  my 
wife  so  mean  a  passion  as  that  of  jealousy  ?” 

Mrs.  Clifford’s  only  answer  was  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  Paul,  who  had  as  nervous  a  dread  of 
a  scene  as  over  a  husband  had,  desired  her  to  go 
to  her  room  until  Bhe  became  more  reasonable. 

Meantime,  Miss  Stuart  and  Reginald  Campbell 
beguiled  by  the  beauty  of  the  coming  eve,  had 
wandered  on,  and  the  usual  supper  hour  found 
them  some  distance  from  Ashlea.  As  they  com¬ 
menced  retracing  their  steps,  Miss  Stuart  said, 
“I  positively  dread  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
that  little  fury  to-night.” 

“What  fury,  Miss  Stuart?  I  cannot  imagine 
that  you  mean  Miss  Gray.” 

“And  why  not?  You  do  not  know  her  as  well 
as  I  do.  I  feel  prophetic.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
volcano  that  has  been  so  long  rumbling  and 
seething  in  its  hidden  crater,  will  burst  upon 
my  ‘devoted  head’  to-night” 

“Why  upon  yours,  Miss  Stuart?  Miss  Gray 
is  surely  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  ‘pour  the 
vial  of  her  wrath*  upon  an  innocent  person  ?” 

“Well,  there  is  nothing  like  a  candid  confes¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth. 


walk  through  the  grounds.  $ 

Paul,  reclining  in  the  bay  window  at  the  oppo-  j 
site  end  of  tho  suite  of  rooms,  let  no  look  nor  > 


she  imagines  me  to  be  the  cause  of  her  unhappi¬ 
ness.  At  Newport,  this  summer,  I  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  a  gentleman  fall  in  love 


motion  of  Kate’s  escape  him ;  and  when  she  J  with  me,  upon  whom  Miss  Gray  had  prior  claims, 
arose  with  gloomy  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  and  \  It  seems  that  she  cannot  forgive  me  for  usurping 
went  up  to  her  chamber,  he  called  his  wife  to  j  her  place,  although  I  was  so  innocent  of  tho  in- 
him.  s  tention.  We  never  met  until  we  came  here;  and 

“Helen,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  some  \  really,  I  have  tried  hard  to  overcome  her  un¬ 
love  affair  might  be  the  oause  of  Kate’s  unhap-  S  favorable  impressions.  Her  cousin  tells  me  that 
piness?”  he  said.  •  she  was  always  of  an  overbearing  disposition. 
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Some  trouble  at  home,  I  believe,  is  the  cause  of  |  me  of  a  rich,  old  widower  or  bachelor  whom  she 
her  visit  here.  I  hope  Helen  will  never  have  \  had  entrapped  at  some  watering-place  this  sum- 
reason  to  regret  her  hospitality.”  \  mer.  You  know  she  is  dependant  upon  on  uncle 

Reginald  made  no  comment.  He  pulled  from  $  for  a  home,  and  I  suppose  she  thinks  it  is  time 
a  wild  shrub  which  they  were  passing  a  flower.  J  that  she  had  an  establishment  of  her  own.” 

“  What  a  pity,”  he  said,  “  that  so  beautiful  a  ?  When  Paul  and  Reginald  returned  to  tho 
flower  should  be  poisonous.  I  am  not  sure  but  j  house,  Helen  and  Kate  were  sitting  alone  in 
I  run  a  risk  in  gathering  it,”  and  as  he  spoke,  \  the  library  with  closed  doors,  for  the  October 
he  tossed  it  from  him  as  carelessly  as  he  had  j  evenings  were  getting  chilly.  Kate  on  a  low 
pulled  it.  j  seat  at  her  cousin’s  feet,  their  hands  clasped, 

However  unintentional  it  might  have  been,  a  j  thus  evincing  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence 
comparison  was  suggested  to  Miss  Stuart,  which  >  and  affection. 

made  her  feel  thoroughly  uncomfortable.  Their  j  Paul  went  straight  to  his  wife  and  kissed  her. 
walk  was  concluded  in  silence.  |  Her  humid  eyes,  as  she  glanced  upward,  ex- 

They  found  supper  awaiting  them.  Paul’s  <  pressed  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  the  unexpected 
frown,  Helen's  swollen  eyes,  and  Kate’s  flushed  ■  caress. 

face  attracted  Miss  Stuart’s  observation,  and  she  J  44  Mrs.  Clifford,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is 
VxfaA  triumphantly  at  Reginald.  In  vain  he  ?  my  last  evening  at  Ashlea,”  said  Reginald.” 
endeavored  to  restore  the  good-humor  of  the  \  Kate  glanced  up  quickly — their  eyes  met,  and 
parties:  His  badinage  was  of  no  avail.  The  j  hers  fell  again. 

fa  remarks  elicited  from  Mr.  Clifford  were?  “Why,  Mr.  Campbell!”  exclaimed  Helen,  “  are 

9Bt»  common-place,  and  Helen  and  Kate  an-  s  you  in  earnest?  I  am  sure  neither  Maggie  nor 
sawed  only  in  monosyllables.  £  1  had  dreamed  of  such  a  thing?  Where  is  Mag- 

After  tea,  Reginald  proposed  a  walk  to  Paul,  \  gie?  I  thought  she  went  out  with  you.” 

tad  the  two,  arm-in-arm,  walked  up  and  down  \  No  one  know  of  the  whereabouts  of  Miss 

me  of  the  avenues,  in  close  and  earnest  conver-  j  Stuart,  but  presently  she  appeared,  bearing  on 
•ation.  Soon  after  they  left  the  room  Miss  \  the  skirt  of  her  thin  dress  unmistakable  traces 
Sturt  followed,  and  walking  cautiously  on  the  j  of  the  dew  through  which  it  had  been  trailing, 
ether  side  of  the  avenue,  overheard  thus  much  j  Helen  thought  she  had  never  seen  her  looking 
of  the  conversation.  *  so  well,  and  there  was  indeed  an  unusual  glow 

Paul’s  voice  first  “Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  are  \  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  red  lips 
light  No  other  surmise  could  explain  Kate’s  |  seemed  smaller  and  brighter  than  ever.  She 
rtrange  conduct  But  do  not  go  away  yet —  i  was  ill  at  ease,  notwithstanding  her  efforts  to 
give  her  time,  Reginald.  A  girl  like  Kate  will  \  appear  the  contrary,  and  both  Paul  and  Reginald 
tot  long  throw  away  her  love  upon  a  man  who  {  suspected  that  their  conversation  had  been  over- 
hss  proven  himself  unworthy  of  it” 

“Give  her  time!”  repeated  Reginald.  “It  is 
^accountable  the  time  I  have  already  given. 

S  I  had  half  the  spirit  I  had  supposed  in  me,  I 
Atnld  have  left  you  long  ago ;  but  when  one  \  “  I  assure  you  it  is  not,”  and  Kate  glanced  at 

live  of  conduct  failed,  I  was  still  in  hopes  that  \  Miss  Stuart  as  she  spoke,  with  a  mingling  of 
another  might  be  more  successful.  You  saw  my  |  mischief  and  contempt  “  It  was  from  Miss 
devotion  to  Miss  Stuart  was  entirely  unheeded,  i  Mary  Anna  Delacroix.” 

By-the-way,  Paul,  I  fancy  if  I  only  had  the  in-  j  The  glow  deepened  on  Miss  Stuart’s  cheeks, 
dinstion,  I  might  urge  a  suit  in  that  quarter  |  and  her  eyes  seemed  fairly  ablaze  with  passion, 
with  better  success.”  j  but  she  said  not  a  word. 

“So  it  seems ;  but  then  there  is  no  dependence  l  “What  nonsense!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clifford, 
to  be  pUced  on  these  professed  flirt?,  and  Miss  j  “That  is  the  name  of  Maggie’s  correspondent. 
Stuart,  if  report  speaks  true,  stands  at  the  head  j  The  letter  was  from  her  father,  Paul.  Kate  has 
of  the  profession,”  answered  Paul.  j  been  so  unhappy  ever  since  she  came  here  on 

“I  am  guiltless  of  any  ambitious  desires  to  <  account  of  her  estrangement  from  him:  but  it  is 
convince  von  of  my  power,”  said  Reginald,  |  all  over  now,  isn’t  it,  Kate?  Do  tell  Paul  all 
laughing. "  “I  should  never  fancy  her  for  a  wife.  \  about  it— that’s  a  dear  pirl.  I  declare,  although 
Bah!  What  was  it  you  commenced  telling  me,  j  poor  Kate  has  suffered  so  much,  I  can’t  keep 
last  evening,  about  some  flirtation  between  Fred  j  from  laughing  when  I  think  what  a  fool  uncle 
Percival  and  her?”  j  Will  has  made  of  himself.  May  I  tell  Paul, 

“No,  you  misunderstood  me.  Fred  was  telling  ^  Kate  ?” 


heard. 

“Who  was  your  letter  from,  Kate?”  said  Panl, 
then  seeing  that  she  hesitated,  he  continued, 
“Don’t  answer  if  it  is  any  secret.” 
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“  It  i fl  not  very  pleasant,  Helen,  to  hear  pa  Both  Paul  and  Reginald  took  Kate’s  part,  and 
laughed  at,  but  tell  him  if  you  choose.”  even  Helen  wa a  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  she 

Kate's  hour  had  come,  and  she  was  wicked  had  merited  it  all,  when  Kate  had  read  her  oar- 
enough  to  enjoy  her  triumph  to  its  fullest  ex-  tain  portions  of  her  father’s  letter. 

tent  Prom  the  corners  of  her  eyes  she  kept/  _ 

watch  of  Miss  Stuart  while  Helen  innocently! 

went  on  with  her  story.  ^  CHAPTER  V. 

“You  soe,  Paxil,  uncle  Will  went  to  Newport,  1  Miss  Stuaet  took  her  leave  the  next  morning 
this  summer,  and  the  report  of  his  wealth  caused  <  at  on  early  hour;  but  to  Mrs.  Clifford’s  surprise, 
him  to  receive  all  manner  of  attentions  from  j  Reginald  Campbell’s  departure  was  indefinitely 
‘manoeuvring  mammas  and  designing  daugh-  J  delayed. 

ters.’  Well,  uncle  Will’s  head  was  completely  ^  Kate  expressed  anxiety  to  return  home  on  her 
turned,  and  he  was  sufficiently  unsophisticated  ij  father’s  account,  but  neither  Paul  nor  Helen 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  caught  by  a  frivolous  and  \  would  listen  to  her,  and  all  agreed  that  she  need 
unprincipled  woman — quite  a  girl.  Kate  says  \  not  fear  Miss  Stuart’s  threat,  as  no  sane  man 
she  was  reported  to  her  as  being  very  fascinating  $  would  marry  such  a  woman  after  her  character 
in  her  ways.  No  doubt  she  thought  his  ‘  gold’  a  j  had  been  revealed  to  him.  So  a  letter  was  de¬ 
fair  exchange  for  her  youth  and  beauty.  Kate  \  spatched  inviting  Mr.  Gray  to  Ashlea,  and  Kate 
had  friends  there  who  wrote  to  her,  telling  her  $  awaited  an  answer. 

what  a  reputation  the  lady  bore ;  and  when  her  \  Helen  feared  that  their  house  would  be  lonely 
father  returned  and  informed  her  of  his  pros- 1  to  Reginald,  and  she  proposed  to  her  husband  to 
perous  wooing,  she  showed  him  the  letters  and  invite  other  guests — Kate  was  so  unsociable  with 
remonstrated  with  him,  picturing  the  unhappi-  \  him,  she  said;  but  Paul  did  not  seem  in  any 
ness  he  would  bring  upon  himself  by  marrying  \  hurry  to  obey  her  request,  and  somehow  Kate 
so  heartless  and  so  mercenary  a  woman.  Of  l  and  Reginald  got  on  amazingly  well  together, 
course  he  wouldn’t  listen  to  her,  and  Kate  v  They  frequensly  took  long  drives  over  the 

wouldn’t  listen  to  him,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  \  country,  and  as  often  long  rambles  through 

she  was  sent  off  here  in  disgrace,  and  1  suppose  |  the  forests,  now  glorious  with  autumn  foliage, 
he  went  on  with  his  wooing.  But  now,  it  seems,  l  When  in  the  house  they  were  constant  oom- 
the  lady  has  met  with  a  wealthier  suitor,  and  \  panions  over  their  books  in  the  library,  or  At 
has  jilted  uncle  Will;  and  his  long,  well-filled  *  the  piano  in  the  music-room, 
letters  to  Kate  shows  that  he  is  anxious  to  make  \  One  afternoon  they  were  in  the  conservatory, 
amends  to  her,  1  think — she  won’t  let  me  read  5  Kate  with  her  scissors  was  clipping  off  dead 

it  though,  and  so  I  cannot  judge  how  far  his  5  leaves.  They  came  to  a  heart’ s-ease  in  full 

repentance  goes :  I  am  glad  he  has  Keen  brought  \  bloom.  Helen’s  scissors  missed  its  destined  leaf, 
to  his  senses  before  it  was  too  late.  What  was  s  and  severed  the  stalk  of  one  of  the  finest  flowers, 
the  lady’s  name,  Kate? — you  did  not  tell  me.”  \  which  dropped  and  fell  close  by  Reginald’s  feet. 

Even  had  Kate  ohosen,  she  had  no  time  to  <  “A  good  omen,”  he  said,  “I  will  preserve  this 
reply,  for  Miss  Stuart,  who  had  scaroely  been  s  and  some  day  you  may  take  compassion  upon 
able  to  restrain  her  anger  while  Helen  was  j  me,  and  give  me  in  earnest  what  I  know  would 
speaking,  now  gavo  it  vent  in  words.  She  had  ?  not  have  been  mine  but  for  accident” 
started  to  leave  the  room,  and  with  her  hand  on  $  Kate  colored  slightly,  but  did  not  raise  her 
the  door  turned  and  looked  Kate  straight  in  the  \  eyes,  nor  even  attempt  a  playful  reply  as  was 
face.  \  generally  her  custom.  Trifling  as  was  the  em- 

“Miss  Gray,”  she  said,  her  voice  husky  with  s  barrassment  that  she  showed,  it  caused  Regi- 
passion,  “you  shall  repent  this  night  as  surely  >  nald’s  heart  to  beat  quickly,  but  the  next 
as  I  know  that  I  have  within  me  the  power  to  |  moment  Helen  called  Kqte  away,  and  they  both 
make  you  repent  it.  One  word  of  mine  will  |  bad  ample  time  to  compose  themselves  before 
bring  your  father  to  my  feet  again.”  Shutting  £  they  met  at  tho  supper  table, 
the  door  violently  she  left  them.  \  Kate  came  down  arrayed  in  a  white  muslin. 

“Maggie!  why  what  does  she  mean!”  ex-  \  The  bright  India  scarf  oarelcssly  thrown  over 
claimed  Mr.  Clifford.  >  her  shoulders  was  very  becoming  to  her  clear 

“  Cousin  Helen  you  asked  me  the  lady’s  name  \  complexion.  A  spray  of  fuschia  trembled  in  the 
— do  you  not  know  now?”  $  heavy  masses  of  her  black  hair,  which  were  so 

“Z»  U  possible?  why,  Kate — who  ever  would  *  artistically  arranged  as  not  to  hide  the  beauty 
have  thought  it?  Ob,  haven’t  you  been  too  hard  f  of  her  classical  head. 

upon  her?”  >  Reginald  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
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so  bewitchingly  lovely  as  when  her  dark  eyes 
drooped  at  sight  of  the  yellow  heart’s-ease, 
which  he  wore  fastened  in  his  vest.  He  grew 
absent-minded,  and  once,  to  Kate’s  excessive 
annoyance,  called  her  Gabrielle,  which  made 
Paul  -and  Helen  laugh  heartily  over  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  picture  which  of  course  it  recalled. 

This  decided  Reginald  in  determining  to  know 
his  fate  that  very  night;  and  that  it  was  a  happy 
fine,  Mrs.  Clifford  surely  guessed,  for  she  stole  _ 
away  from  the  room  she  was  about  to  enter,  to  \ 
till  her  husband  of  the  strange  tight  she  had  | 
seen  therein,  Kate’s  head  close  held  to  Roginald’s  * 
breast,  and  his  arm  so  tenderly  encircling  her.  i 
There  was  not  so  uraeh  wild  merriment,  nor  so  \ 
many  jesting  words  thereafter  between  the  two,  : 
bat  the  deep  happiness  in  Kate’s  eyes,  and  the  | 
subdued  tones  of  her  voice  were  proofs  that  the  j 
wild  moaatain  torrent  was  indeed  lost  in  the  ! 
head  sea  of  love. 

Il  was  hot  a  few  days  afterward  that  Kate 
reea>*d  a  letter  from  her  father,  ordering  her  i 
roars  npon  &  certain  day  of  the  ensuing  week, 
i  aote  was  enclosed  to  Paul  and  Helen,  declining 
thtir  invitation  to  Ashtaa,  and  urging  their  re-  ■  ; 
cars  with  Kate. 

It  was  arranged  that  they  shonld  accompany  : j 
her.  bat  Reginald  was  prevented  by  business  ! 
from  making  one  of  the  party.  He  was  to  fol-  ; 
low  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Kate  preferred 
that  no  letters  should  pass  between  them,  until  ; 
her  father  had  given  his  approbation  to  their :  > 
engagement. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Eats  found  her  father’s  mansion  brilliantly 
ifkted,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  herself 
ad  cousins,  on  the  evening  of  her  return.  But 
hat  father  was  not  there  to  meet  them  as  she 
kid  expected  he  would  be. 

44 Where  is  papa?”  she  said  to  the  servant 
who  waited  upon  them,  after  accompanying  her 
cousins  to  their  chamber. 

“We  are  expecting  him  every  moment,  Miss 
Kate ;  but  he  left  a  note  in  yonr  room  for  you, 
in  case  you  should  get  home  first,  Miss.” 

Kate  went  into  her  room.  It  was  on  the  same 
tide  of  the  hall  ns  her  cousins,  and  a  door 
opened  from  it  into  Helen’s  dressing-room. 
Helen,  standing  therein,  was  startled  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  Kate  left  her,  by  the  cry  she  heard 
her  utter,  and  unlocking  the  door  she  went  into 
her.  Kate  had  sank  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
with  her  face  in  her  hands  was  crying  bitterly. 

“  What  is  the  matter  Kate  ?  what  is  the  matter, 
okfld?” 


“Oh,  Helen!  pa  is  married,  and  this  very 
night  he  brings  home  that  hateful  Miss  Stuart 
|  to  take  my  mother’s  place.  Oh,  is  it  mot  cruel? 
What  shall  Ido?” 

Mrs.  Clifford  stood  transfixed.  She  could  never 
^  believe  the  words  that  Kate  uttered. 

1  “Impossible!”  she  said,  at  length.  “Oh, 
Kate,  this  is  only  a  joke — some  nonsense  just  te 
torment  you.’ 

“Read — read  for  yourself,”  answered  Kate, 
handing  the  note  to  her  cousin. 

Helen  took  it  and  read — 

“To-night,  my  daughter,  I  return  with  my 
wife  to  the  home  to  which  I  have  summoned  you. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the 
position  you  hereafter  occupy  in  my  affections, 
as  well  as  in  my  household,  rests  with  yourself. 
Miss  Stuart  has  been  much  maligned,  and  I  rely 
npon  you  to  treat  her  with  all  the  deference  due 
to  your  father’s  wife. 

“In  haste,  I  subscribe  myself,  as  ever,  your 
affectionate  father,  William  Ghat.” 

“What  shall  I  do?”  said  Kate. 

Helen  knew  not  what  ro  reply,  not  what  to 
advise. 

“I  will  go  and  tell  Panl,”  she  said  “He  will 
know  best.” 

But  Paul  was  as  much  astounded  as  herself. 
In  the  midst  of  their  consultation,  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door,  a  bustle  was  heard  in  the 
hall  below,  trunks  were  carried  up  the  staircase, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  new  mistress  of  the 
mansion  had  arrived. 

“I  cannot  stay  here!  I  will  not!”  exclaimed 
Kate.  “Oh.  Helen,  let  me  go  back  to  Ashlea.” 

Helen  looked  supplicatingly  at  Paul. 

“You  nre  quite  welcome  to  a  home  with  us, 
Kate;  but  would  it  be  wise? — would  it  bo  polite 
to  leave  immediately?  My  advice  is,  to  remain 
here  until  Reginald  comes,  and  he  no  doubt  will 
insist  npon  a  speedy  marriage.  Then  you  can 
leave  without  giving  your  father  the  offence  you 
would  be  sure  of  giving  now,  were  yon  to  take 
so  hasty  a  departure.” 

“You  may  depend  npon  it,”  said  Kate,  “if 
that  woman  enn  prevent  it,  I  shall  never  see 
Reginald  again.” 

“Never  fear.  It  would  take  stronger  walls 
than  these  to  keep  him  from  carrying  yon  away, 
even  were  she  disposed  to  seperate  you.  Of 
course,  she  will  not  know  of  yonr  engagement, 
and  therefore  will  have  nothing  to  plot  against.” 

In  the  midst  of  their  consultation,  there  came 
a  summons  to  Kate,  from  her  father,  who  was 
waiting  in  his  study  to  see  her.  8he  went  down 
reluctantly. 
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“Well,  my  child,”  he  said,  “I  have  taken  you 
by  surprise,  but  Maggie  preferred  it  so,  and  as 
in  duty  bound,  I  waived  my  own  wishes  for 
hers.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  say  that  we  desire 
no  allusion  to  the  past.  I  could  explain  every¬ 
thing,  but  Maggie  desires  me  not  to,  and  if  she 
is  satisfied,  of  course  I  am.  It  is  natural  that 
after  the  letter  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  write  you, 
you  should  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  me,  but 
I  have  not  placed  my  happiness  in  her  hands, 
without  abundant  reason  for  knowing  that  it  is 
in  safe  keeping.  You  must  combat  the  preju¬ 
dices  that  you  have  formed  against  her  upon  my 
account,  for  depend  upon  it,  Kate,  had  you  not 
thought  that  she  had  stolen  away  your  father’s 
heart  from  you,  you  would  not  have  been  so 
blinded  to  her  lovely  and  attractive  qualities. 
She  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  for  a  perfect  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  you.  Your  treatment  at  Ashlea 
was  a  great  grief  to  her.” 

Kate  looked  full  in  her  father’s  face,  her  eyes 
flashing  indignation  through  their  tears. 

“I  see — I  was  prepared  for  this,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Really,  Kate,  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  you  may 
know  how  perfect  a  character  you  are  wronging 
by  your  most  unjust  suspicions.  Maggie,  at  my 
instigation,  went  to  Ashlea  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  your  antipathy,  and  it  was  because 
•he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  that  she  re¬ 
solved  to  break  off  our  engagement.  She  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  separating  a  father  and  a 
daughter;  nor  could  she  without  great  self- 


denial,  submit  to  the  trials  that  she  saw  must 
necessarily  be  hers,  if  she  became  an  inmate  of 
the  same  house  with  you.  So  for  my  sake,  K&te, 
try  to  see  her  in  her  true  light.” 

Kate  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept 
vehemently.  To  find  her  father  thus  deceived, 
and  yet  unable  to  convince  him  of  his  deception, 
was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

“I  hope  these  are  salutary  tears,”  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  tenderly  upon  her  head.  “You 
have  been  a  loving  daughter,  notwithstanding  all 
your  wilful  ways,  and  you  will  not  grieve  me 
now,  by  persisting  in  a  wrong  course.  Answer 
me,  Kate,  you  will  not  by  so  doing,  close  the 
door  of  ^our  father’s  heart  against  you — will 
you,  my  child?” 

Kate,  thus  appealed  to,  flung  her  arms  around 
her  father’s  neck,  “Oh,  father,  only  love  me,” 
she  sobbed,  “and  I  will  bear  everything  for  your 
sake.”  , 

Her  father  kissed  her,  and  smiled,  as  he 
thought  how  little  she  would  have  to  bear. 

“Now  go,  and  bring  down  your  cousins,  and 
we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  their  visit 
pleasant  to  them.  How  singularly  it  happened 
that  Helen  and  Maggie  should  have  been  school* 
mates.  Very  intimate  too,  they  always  were. 
Remember,  Kate,  you  must  not  betray  me. 
Maggie  did  not  wish  me  to  make  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  that  rupturo  of  ours.” 

“Never  fear,  father,”  answered  Kate,  “I  have 
taken  my  resolution.” 

(to  bb  concluded.) 


THE  OLD  LOVE. 

BT  fINLIT  JOHNSON. 


’Tw  ten  long  years  sinoe  last  we  met, 

Yet  still  I  dream  of  thee ; 

Forgetting  that  thou  art  indeed 
Lost  to  thyself  and  me; 

I  see  thee  in  thy  beauty’s  prime, 

When  first  I  breathed  my  vow ; 

’Ere  sorrow  had  its  impress  stamp’d 
Upon  thy  marble  brow ; 

The  vision  flics — my  soul  awakes 
To  be  bow’d  down  with  care ; 

To  curse  the  day  whose  sunny  dawn 
Makes  darker  my  despair. 

If  to  mine  eyes,  all  dark  with  grief, 

My  bitter  feelings  rush; 

And  tears — nnmanly  tears  shall  down 
My  cheeks  in  torrents  gush ; 

'Tis  thou  that  bidd’st  those  waters  flow — 
And  if  my  tears  condemn, 


’Tis  thou  alone  in  bitterness 
Should’st  blush  and  grieve  for  them; 

And  oh,  remember  tbat  my  soul 
In  shedding  bitter  tears, 

Is  pouring  forth  from  out  its  depths 
The  treasured  grief  of  years. 

Ah,  me !  ah,  me !  thou  can’st  not  know 
The  sorrows  that  I  feel, 

Or  what  I  suffer  for  thy  sake, 

And  for  thy  sake  conceal; 

My  name  perhaps  forgotten  is, 

And  all  I  was  to  thee; 

But  thino  is  fixed  upon  my  brow 
A  star  of  memory; 

And  thongh  the  world  may  ffcO  to  read 
The  record  that  is  there; 

Yet  it  shall  burn  like  secret  fires 
To  doom  me  to  despair. 
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Mr.  Aldbn  had  put  on  his  slippers,  seated 
himself  in  his  easy-chair,  and  made  ready  to 
*pend  what  he  called  “a  comfortable  evening,” 
when  his  little  boy  came  running  in  from  the 
play-room. 

“Oh,  pa,”  cried  the  child,  “you  should  see 
what  a  nice  house  Helen  and  1  have  built.” 

The  father,  without  even  looking  at  the  eager 
child,  answered  crossly, 

“Don’t  bother  me!” 

The  face  of  the  child  fell.  His  lip  quivered, 
tod  he  crept  frightened  and  hurt  from  the  room. 

We  pass  on  a  few  days. 

It  was  Thanksgiving.  Mr.  Alden,  after  dinner, 
tfenght  he  would  take  a  walk.  Just  as  he  was 
potting  on  his  hat,  his  little  daughter  ran  up  to 
him  saying, 

“Pa,  mayn’t  I  go  with  you  ?” 

The  face  fairly  shone  with  the  anticipated 
happiness.  But  the  father,  reflecting  that  he 
woold  have  to  delay  till  her  bonnet  was  put  on, 
replied  selfishly, 

“No.  I  can’t  wait.  Don’t  bother  me!” 

The  bright  look  faded  from  her  countenance. 
As  he  closed  the  outer-door,  tears  started  into 
the  child’s  eyes. 

“Pa,”  timidly  said  the  little  boy,  on  another 
occasion,  “won’t  you  show  me  how  to  do  this 
win?  It’s  dreadful  hard.” 

Mr  Alden  was  reading  the  newspaper,  and  was 
deep  in  some  political  article,  in  which,  as  in 
most  such  things,  there  was  more  abuse  than 
wund  argument. 

“Don’t  bother  me,”  he  answered,  testily.  “  I’m 
reading.” 

On  another  occasion,  Helen  was  singing,  as 
innocent  children  do,  out  of  the  very  joy  of  her 
heart.  Her  father  looked  sternly  round,  and 
kMng  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  cried  harshly, 

“ Who’s  making  that  noise?  I  wish,  Mrs. 
Alden,  you  wouldn’t  let  the  children  bother  roe 
so?” 

One  night  little  Charley  had  the  tooth-ache; 
Mid  though  he  tried  bravely,  could  not  help 
crying.  His  father,  woke  from  sleep,  lost  temper 
last,  and  would  have  whipped  the  child,  if  it 
l^d  not  been  for  the  mother. 

“It’s  all  a  whim,  that  he  cries;  for  it  will 
d°  no  good;  and  you’ll  spoil  the  child,”  he 


answered,  out  of  humor.  “  I’m  always  bothered 
in  this  way.” 

These  things  happened  weekly,  almost  daily. 
Mr.  Alden  did  not  consider  himself  a  selfish 
man,  yet  he  thought  of  nobody’s  comfort  at 
home  but  himself,  till  at  last  he  became  a  terror 
to  his  little  ones.  Their  natural  instinct  of  love 
toward  him  finally  went  out,  for  their  little 
demonstration s  nearly  always  met  with  a  rebuff. 
If  they  rushed,  when  he  came  home,  to  climb 
about  his  neck,  he  put  them  away,  saying, 
“There,  that’ll  do,  don’t  bother  me.”  If  they 
were  lavish  of  their  kisses,  when  the  time  came 
for  their  retiring,  it  was  still,  “Don’t  bother 
me.”  If,  in  their  exuberant  spirits,  they  made 
any  excessive  noise  at  their  play,  their  mpther, 
or  a  servant  was  sent  to  bid  them  stop  and  not 
“bother  him.”  And  in  a  hundred  similar  ways 
their  tenderness  was  repelled. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  Alden  would  be  affable 
enough  with  his  ohildren.  He  would  have  them 
on  his  knee,  help  them  with  their  studies,  or 
even  join  in  their  plays.  But  then  again,  with¬ 
out  any  reason  save  the  whim  of  the  moment,  he 
would  harshly  repulse  their  advances.  By  this 
fitful  system,  worse  almost  than  a  steady  repul¬ 
sion,  his  children  grew  finally  not  only  to  fear 
him,  but  to  lose  all  respect  for  him.  They  did 
not  reason  about  the  matter,  they  were  too 
young  to  analyse  causes ;  but  they  felt  that  he 
was  unjust,  selfish,  and  tyrannical. 

Gradually,  therefore,  Mr.  Alden’s  children 
became  estranged  from  him.  When  they  grew 
up,  they  never  gave  him  their  confidence,  but 
living  in  the  same  house,  were  almost  as  stran¬ 
gers  to  him.  He  began,  as  he  grew  old,  to  feel 
the  want  of  their  love,  and  to  complain  of  it  as 
an  injustice  to  himself.  “I have  done  everything 
for  them,  that  a  father  could,”  he  was  wont  to 
say. 

Alas!  that  which  he  should  have  done  for 
them  most  of  all,  and  which  would  have  won 
their  love,  he  had  not  done  at  all.  Their  child¬ 
ish,  affectionate  sympathy  he  liad  rudely  re¬ 
jected.  Instead  of  thinking  of  their  pleasure  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  had  selfishly  consulted  only 
his  own  comfort.  And  now  he  was  paying  the 
penalty. 

Yet  Mr.  Alden  had  always  fulfilled  what  he 
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thought  hie  duty  to  his  children.  He  had  fed  ^  “Don’t  bother  me,”  was  the  key  to  all.  It 
them  well,  dressed  them  well,  and  educated  them  J  was  in  what  may  be  called  the  minor  duties  that 
well.  From  none  of  the  amusements  suitable  to  \  Mr.  Alden  was  deficient.  A  great  sacrifice  for 
their  age  were  they  debarred.  In  matters  per-  j  the  sake  of  his  family  he  could  make.  The  little 
taining  to  money  he  was  even  a  liberal  parent.  \  sacrifices  of  personal  convenience  was  the  rock 
But  what  is  all  this,  when  sympathy  and  love  |  on  which  he  split, 
are  denied? 


ROSALIND. 

BY  FRANCIS  M.  CHESKB&O. 


Escape o  from  realms  of  Paradise, 
Through  Heavenly  ether  borne. 

An  angel  child  from  God  was  tout 
To  bless  a  heart  forlorn. 

The  mother’s  arms  outstretched  to  clasp 
A  joy  she  once  has  known. 

Closes  in  loving,  fond  embrace, 

Around  hor  child,  her  own. 

Deep  down  into  the  parent  heart 
Passes  a  joy  divine; 

Soft  baby  hands  play  on  her  breast, 

Soft  eyes  upon  her  shine. 

With  lullaby  she  charms  to  sleep, 

A  long  sweet  kiss  she  sips, 

Ever  burn  on  baby  oheeks 

Love  prints  from  mother’s  lips. 

No  wanner  nest  has  birdling  found 
Than  that  young  mother’s  breast, 

Alas!  the  nest  is  shorn  and  cold, 

The  parent’s  arms  bereft. 

Sitting  alone,  she  makes  her  moon, 

“My  gentle  bird,  my  fair, 

Oh,  where  hast  thou,  my  birdling  flown, 
Far  through  the  upper  air?” 

With  folded  arms,  that  pain  to  clasp 
Again  that  baby  form, 


The  mother’s  eye  is  Heavenward  bent. 
Watching  for  light  of  morn. 

The  rosy  dawn  wakes  up  the  earth, 
Streams  beauty  o'er  the  sea, 

Touches  the  fields  with  radiant  light, 
Steals  over  hill  and  lea. 

And  with  the  morning  comes^i  sound, 
Like  music  in  the  air, 

It’s  but  the  softly  whispering  breeze, 
Waking  the  blossoms  fair. 

The  mother’s  heart  is  open  wide, 

Her  ear  drinks  in  the  lay. 

The  music  is  not  of  the  earth, 

It  melts  in  calm  away. 

No  other  eye  can  see  the  sight, 
Looking  upward  into  air, 

The  mother  catches  gleams  of  light 
Streaming  through  the  portals  fair. 

The  snowy  robes  her  fingers  decked 
Her  baby’s  waxen  limbs, 

And  flutter  in  the  golden  light 
Borne  on  by  angel's  wings. 

The  mother  rising  from  her  grief, 
Smiles  on  the  dawning  day, 

And  gratefully  she  blesses  Go  l, 

Who  wooed  her  bird  away. 


SERENADE. 

BY  W.  P.  B.  JACKSON. 


Wake!  lady,  wake!  the  moonlight  pale  is  streaming 
Over  the  woodland,  meadow,  vale  and  hill. 

And  countless  stars,  like  jewels  rare,  are  gleaming 
Upon  the  brow  of  night,  so  calm  and  still. 

Tho  blushing  rose  is  sleeping  in  its  bower, 

The  lily  pale  is  bonding  o'er  the  lake, 

The  pearly  dew-drop  glistens  on  each  flower, 

Wake !  lady,  wako ! 

Wake!  lady,  wake!  the  gentle  wind  is  breathing 
Unto  the  list’ning  earth,  and  eager  grove, 

And  to  the  woodbine  round  thy  lattice  wreathing, 
With  winning  accents,  a  soft  tale  of  love. 


i  The  wild  brook  hears  it,  and  the  shining  river, 

|  And.  as  on  golden  snnds  the  ripples  break, 

<  In  sweet  entrancing  tones  they  murmur  over, 

|  Wake!  lady,  wake! 

\  Wake!  lady,  wake!  the  waning  moon  yet  lingers 
i  To  bathe  thy  features  with  her  mellow  light, 
j  Ere  the  bright  morn,  with  dewy,  rosy  fingers 

<  Casts  off  tho  jewelled  veil  from  mist-robed  night, 

\  And  chases  from  his  sapphire-tinted  palace 

|  The  timid  stars,  that  trembling  dare  to  take 
S  Deep,  ardent  draughts  from  out  thy  beauty’s  chalice. 
*  Wake!  lady,  wake! 
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BT  CHARLIS  J.  PETERSON. 


Ir  is  not  every  poet  who  can  write  a  song.  A  ? 
perfect  lyric  should  be  single  in  its  theme,  should  \ 
go  directly  to  the  point,  should  never  lose  sight  * 
of  the  subject  for  an  instant,  should  be  clothed  < 
in  language  at  once  appropriate  and  musical,  \ 
and  should  glow  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  or  \ 
melt  with  tenderness,  but  always  be  made  vital  \ 
with  the  sentiment  or  idea.  Only  when  the  ^ 
heart  is  full  and  the  imagination  on  fire,  are  \ 
thought  and  passion  fused  to  the  white  heat  of  i 
the  lyric.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there  are  so  \ 
fev  rally  good  songs  in  the  language.  A  thou-  J 
■ad  times  poets  have  said  to  themselves,  “Now  \ 
I  w HI  write  a  lyric and  never,  when  saying  \ 
this,  hire  they  succeeded  perfectly.  Moore  and  j 
Bijlej  are  instances  in  point.  On  the  other ! 
bod,  some  of  the  best  songs  we  possess,  have j: 
bees  written  by  persons  unknown  to  fame  before,  j 
“inld  Robin  Gray,”  and  a  host  besides,  are  ex¬ 
amples  familiar  to  all. 

Die  most  perfect  of  our  songs  are  Scotch.  It 
a  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  these 
have  a  Highland  origin,  as  the  popular  mind : 
believes  and  some  writers  even  assert  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  criticism.  All  the  principal  songs,  which  j* 
are  known  as  Scotch,  can  be  traced  to  the  Low- : 
lands,  where  the  inhabitants  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  of  the  same  race  with  the  English,  ever  since  \ 
4e  Normans  conquered  at  Hastings,  the  Danes  { 
■armed  across  the  German  ocean,  or  Scandina-  \ 
r*a  sea-kings  ravaged  the  British  coasts.  The  ^ 
*mg  of  the  Gael;  like  hia  bag-pipe,  is  rude  and  j 
rild.  But  south  of  his  barbarous  hills,  and  all  \ 
tbs  way  to  the  English  border,  the  land  is  vocal  J 
with  sweet  lyrics.  An  able  writer  has  said  that  $ 
«r«ry  river,  stream  and  lake,  every  mountain-  > 
slope  and  summit,  every  pastoral  valley,  every  * 
ruined  tower,  nay  I  almost  every  farm-house  in  ^ 
the  Scottish  Lowlands  has  been  celebrated  in ? 
song.  | 

It  is,  therefore,  not  because  the  Scotch  are  of  J 
a  different  race  from  the  English,  that  the  first  j 
can  show  so  many  songs,  and  the  last  so  few.  s 
five  centuries  ago  the  people  south  of  the  Tweed  J 
were  as  lyrical  as  those  on  the  north  of  it;  and  J 
they  continued  to  remain  so  till  down  to  a  com-  \ 
pvatively  recent  period.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  \ 
the  English,  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  had  not  more  £ 
•oegs  than  the  Scotch.  It  is  certain  that  many,  \ 


which  are  now  generally  thought  to  belong  to 
Scotland,  can  be  traced  back  to  an  English 
ancestry.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  music  and  song  were  household  com¬ 
panions  of  the  English,  almost  as  much  so  as 
with  the  Germans  of  to-day.  But  the  great 
Puritan  revolution  was  as  iconoclastic  toward 
rote  and  rebec  as  toward  images  in  the  churches, 
and  trampled  out  song-singing  beneath  its  piti¬ 
less  hoofs,  as  remorselessly  as  Cromwell’s  Iron¬ 
sides  rode  down  the  cavaliers  at  Marston  Moor. 
The  Restoration,  which  made  a  vicious  French 
taste  fashionable,  did  nothing  toward  restoring 
the  beauty  of  old  English  lyrics ;  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  bringing  in  a 
coarse,  dull  court,  made  the  case  more  hopeless 
than  ever.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  songs  have  perished.  But  Scotland,  by  a 
series  of  fortuitous  events,  was  saved  from  a 
similar  doom.  North  of  the  border,  and  up  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  Highlands,  the  love  of  song 
continued,  wherever  a  dialect  of  the  Saxon  Eng¬ 
lish  was  spoken;  and  not  only  continued,  but 
took  deeper  hold  than  ever  of  the  popular  heart, 
till  it  culminated  at  last  in  the  immortal  Burns. 

Probably  the  most  perfect  song,  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  is  “Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever.”  It 
illustrates,  in  every  burning  word,  what  we  have 
said  of  the  lyrio.  Its  glowing  thoughts,  intense 
emotion,  and  vivid  language  rush  from  the  poet’s 
soul,  like  molten  lava  from  a  volcano,  setting 
everything  a-blaze.  Never  were  words  and 
melody,  pathos  and  passion,  so  fused  together 
as  in  the  second  stanzas. 


“  I'll  ne’er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 

Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy; 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 

*jove  but  her,  and  love  forever. 

Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 

Never  met— or  never  parted, 

Wo  had  ne’er  been  broken-hearted.” 

But  the  songs  of  Bums  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  mention.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  no  poet,  in  any  language,  has  left  behind 
so  many  glorious  lyrics.  Next  to  him,  perhaps, 
comes  Allan  Cunningham.  There  is  one  of  his 
songs,  at  least,  whose  superior  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select.  We  allude  to  that  lament  of  the 
banished  Jacobite,  “Home,  hame,  home,”  which 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  could  never  listen  to  -without 
tears.  Compare  it  with  Campbell’s  “Exile  of 
Erin,”  and  see  how  far  truth  and  Nature  are 
above  artificial  trickery. 

“  Homo,  home,  hame !  oh,  home  fain  wad  I  be ! 

Oh,  hame,  hame,  hnme,  to  my  ain  countries 
When  the  flower  is  i’  tho  bud,  and  the  leaf  is  on  the 
tree, 

The  lark  shall  sing  me  hame  to  my  ain  oountrie. 
Hame,  hame,  hame !  oh,  hame  fain  wad  I  be ! 

Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

The  green  leaf  o’  loyal  tie’s  beginning  now  to  fa’; 

The  bonnio  white  rose  it  is  withering  an’  a’; 

But  we’ll  water’t  wi’  the  bluid  of  usurping  tyrannic, 
And  fresh  it  shall  blaw  in  my  ain  oountrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame !  oh,  hame  fain  wad  I  be ! 

Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie ! 

Oh,  there’s  nocht  now  frao  ruin  my  conn  trio  can  save, 
But  the  keys  o’  kind  Heaven,  to  open  the  gravo, 

That  a’  the  noble  martyrs  who  died  for  loyal  tie 
May  rise  again  and  fight  for  their  ain  countrie. 

Ilame,  hame,  hame!  oh,  hame  fain  wad  I  be! 

Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie! 

The  great  now  are  gone  wha  attempted  to  save, 

Tho  green  gross  is  growing  abune  their  grave ; 

Yot  the  sun  through  the  mirk  seems  to  promise  to  me,  $ 
I'll  shine  on  you  yet  in  your  aiu  oountrie.  i 

Hame,  hame,  hame!  oh,  hame  fain  wad  I  be!  j 
Oh,  hame,  home,  hame,  to  my  ain  countrie !”  s 

The  ballad  of  “Helen  of  Kirkconnell”  dates  $ 
back  beyond  authentic  authorship.  It  is  a 
fitting  companion  to  tho  above.  Its  directness, 
earnestness,  and  vivid  language,  even  in  the 
modernized  version  which  wo  quote,  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  lyric 

11 1  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies — 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

Oh,  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea! 

Oh,  Helen,  fair  beyond  compare! 

I’ll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 

Shall  bind  my  heart  forevermair, 

Until  the  day  I  die. 

Cursed  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  cursed  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 

When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt. 

And  died  for  sake  o’  me. 

Oh,  think  nao  but  my  heart  was  sair 
When  my  love  fell  and  spak'  nue  mair; 

I  laid  her  down  wi’  meikle  care 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea. 

I  laid  her  clown,  my  sword  did  draw, 

Stern  was  our  strife  in  Kirtlo-shaw; 

I  hew’d  him  down  in  pieces  sma’, 

For  her  that  died  for  me. 

Oh,  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies; 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries, 

Out  of  my  bed  sho  bids  me  rise, 

4  Oh,  come,  my  love,  to  me !’ 

Oh,  Helen  fair,  ob,  Helen  chaste ! 

Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest, 

Where  thou  liest  low  and  tak’st  tby  rest 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lea! 


I  I  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies* 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries: 

I'm  sick  of  all  beneath  the  skies, 

Since  my  love  died  for  me." 

As  perfect  a  song  of  its  kind,  but  in  a  different 
vein,  is  “There’s  Nae  Luck  About  the  House.*' 
The  author  was  William  Julius  Mickle,  who 
wrote  it  not  quite  a  century  ago.  Bums  pro* 
nounced  it  4  4  the  finest  love-ballad  in  the  Scotch, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  language.”  The  joyous 
\  happiness  of  the  4 4 guide- wife,”  on  hearing  that 
s  her  husband  has  come  back  safe,  becomes  in* 

1  factious  as  wo  read,  such  is  the  exquisite  har- 

I'  mony  between  the  thought  and  the  rythm,  till 
we  can  hardly  avoid  jumping  to  our  feet  and 
dancing  with  glee. 

“But  are  yc  sure  the  news  is  true? 

^  And  are  yc  sure  he’s  weel? 

\  Is  this  a  time  to  think  o’  work? 

Ye  jauds,  fling  bye  your  wheel? 

For  there’s  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There’s  uae  luck  at  a’; 

There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

When  our  gudeinan’s  awa’. 

Is  this  a  timo  to,  think  o’  wark, 

When  Colin's  at  the  door? 

Rax  down  my  cloak — I’ll  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pat; 

Gie  little  Kate  her  cotton  gown. 

And  Jock  his  Sunday’s  coat. 

Mak  their  ehoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

^  Their  gtockins  white  as  snaw; 

I  It’s  a’  to  pleasure  our  gudeman — 

5  He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib 
Hae  fed  this  month  or  mair; 

Mak  haste  and  tbraw  their  necks  about, 

That  Colin  wcel  may  fare. 

My  Turkey  slippers  I’ll  put  on, 

My  stocking  pearl-blue — 

It’s  a’  to  pleasure  our  gudem&n, 

For  he *8  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue. 
His  breath’s  like  caulor  air; 

His  very  foot  has  music  in% 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again. 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

I’m  downricht  dizzy  wi’  the  though^ 

In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet. 

There’s  nao  luck  about  the  house, 

There’s  nae  luck  at  a’; 

1  There’s  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

\  When  our  gudeman 's  awa’.’* 

j  Hogg,  the  “Ettrick  Shepherd,”  has  written 
I  many  good  songs,  bnt  the  most  famous,  perhaps, 
sis  44 When  the  Kyo  Come  Hame.”  As  a  rural 
i  picture  it  is  perfect.  Without  rising  to  the 
i  power  of  “Scots  Who  Hae,”  or  moving  the  soul 
1  like  44  Auld  Robin  Gray,”  it  yet  makes  a  lasting 
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impression  in  the  memory,  and  is  as  perfect  of  its  J  “  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany,”  published  in  1724. 
kind.  The  manner  in  which  “  When  the  Kye  \  It  is  as  affecting  as  Motherwell’s  “  My  Heid  is 

Ceme  Hame”  is  brought  in  at  the  end  of  every  |  Like  to  Rend,  Willie,”  while  less  diffuse;  and 

stanzas,  is  especially  charming.  \  the  four  last  lines,  perhaps,  have  never  been 

s  surpassed. 

"Come,  all  ye  jolly  shepherds  \ 

That  whistle  through  the  glen,  ^  "Oh,  waly,  waly  up  the  bank, 

m  tell  ye  of  a  secret  i  And  waly,  waly  down  the  brae, 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken.  s  And  waly,  waly  yon  burn-side, 

What  is  the  greatest  bliss  *  Where  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae! 

That  the  tongue  o’  man  can  name?  \  1  loan'd  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

’Tis  to  woo  a  bonnie  lassie  '  And  tkoucht  it  was  a  trusty  tree; 

When  the  kye  come  hame.  j  But  first  it  bow’d  and  syne  it  brak: 

When  the  kye  come  hame,  ?  6ae  my  true-love  did  lichilie  me. 

When  the  kye  come  home ;  < 

’Tween  the  gloamin’  and  the  mirk,  ^  Oh,  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonnie 

When  the  kye  come  hame.  ^  A  little  time  while  it  is  new; 

<  But  when  it’s  auld  it  waxes  cauld, 

’Tis  not  beneath  the  burgonet,  <  And  fades  away  like  the*  morning  dow. 

Nor  yet  beneath  the  crown,  \  Oh,  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  hsid, 

’Tis  not  on  couch  of  velvet,  \  Or  wherofore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 

Nor  yet  on  bed  of  down;  <  For  my  true-love  has  me  forsook, 

'Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birch,  \  And  says  he’ll  never  love  me  mair. 

In  the  dell  without  a  name,  ;  „  4  ,  „  ,  ,, 

Wi’  a  bonnie,  bonuio  lassie  ’  }  Now  Arthur’.  So»t  .hall  be  my  bed. 

When  the  kye  come  hame.  The  sheets  shall  neer  be  pres. d 1  by  me, 

5  St.  Anton’s  Well  shall  be  my  dnnk, 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest  5  Since  m7  true-love  has  forsaken  me. 

For  tho  mate  he  loves  to  see,  \  Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 

And  up  upon  the  tapmost  bough,  5  And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree? 

Oh,  a  happy  bird  is  he !  \  Oh,  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come? 

Then  he  pours  his  melting  ditty,  >  For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

And  love  ’tis  a’  the  theme,  \  *  **  *  *  „ 

And  he’ll  sroo  hi,  bonnie  lassie  !  Tl8  notthefrost  that  freezes  fell, 

When  the  kye  come  hame.  _.Nor  blowing  enaw  .  mclemencie; 

J  s  ’Tis  not  sio  could. that  makes  me  cry; 

When  the  bluart  bears  a  pearl,  \  But  my  love’s  heart’s  grown  cauld  to  me. 

And  the  daisy  turn,  a  pea,  When  ire  came  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 

And  the  bonnie  luoken  gowan  were  a  comely  «.  chtto.ee; 

Ha.faulditnphi.ee,  My  love  was  clad  m  the  black  velvet. 

Then  the  laverock  frae  the  bine  lift  And  1  my8el  m  erama8l°- 

I) rap.  down,  and  thinks  nae  .hame  Bat  had  I  wist  before  I  kiss’d 

To  woo  hu  bonnie  lassie  {  That  love  had  beon  8ae  iU  to  ^ 

When  the  kye  come  hame.  j  rd  iock'(]  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gold( 

Then  the  eve  shine,  eae  bright,  And  pinn’d  it  wP  a  siller  pin. 

The  haili  soul  to  beguile,  0b’  ob !  \f  my  y"ung  bab?  born> 

There’s  love  in  every  Sbisper,  .  And  80t  UP°“  ‘h®,nu™«  skn«< 

And  joy  in  every  smile.  And  I  mysol’ were  dead  and  gone, 

Ob,  who  would  choose  a  crown,  And  tbo  6™®”  S™88  Krowln  o™  “« 1 

Wi’  its  perils  and  it.  fame,  j  Even  to  enumerate  all  the  good  Scotch  songs 

And  miss  a  bonnie  lassie  J  ,  .  ° 

When  the  key  come  hame?  j  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  to 

I  spare.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
That* lin^JTon  the  MU—  \  naming  a  few.  Allan  Ramsay  wrote 

His  yowes  are  in  the  fauld,  \  several  excellent  ones,  the  best  of  which,  per- 

And  his  lamb,  are  lying  still;  1  haps,  is  “The  Wankin  0’  the  Fauld but  his 

^or* his  heart tsfn^a  flame  i  lyics, in  general,  hardly  deserve  the  praise  they 

To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie  <  have  received.  His  “Widow,  Are  Ye  Waukin,” 

When  tho  kye  come  hame.  £  jg  a  g00(j  specimen  of  his  freer  style.  There  is 

Awa’ wi’ fame  and  fortune —  $  an  anonymous  version  of  “Barbara  Allan,” 

What  comfort  can  they  gi’e? —  \  which  has  singular  merit,  and  is  doubtless  the 

nOnBmM%anre  and  Hbertie.  \  original  of  th®  EngHsh  song  of  th«  8ame  name> 

Gi’e  me  the  highest  joy  \  which  is  far  inferior.  “Annie  Laurie,”  another 

That  the  heart  o’  man  can  frame,  \  old  song,  is  very  good.  Hector  Macneil,  who 

When* the^kye  com^hame."  1  wa8  born  in  1746>  was  the  a,,thor  of  8®T?ral 

;  capital  lyrics.  His  “Come  Under  My  Plaidie,” 

satirizes  marrying  for  wealth  as  unmercifully 
as  Thackeray’s  “Newcomes.”  It  is  almost  too 
bitter,  as  these  lines  show. 


Among  the  older  songs,  “Waly,  Waly,”  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful.  The  author  is  anony¬ 
mous.  It  first  appeared,  we  believe,  in  Ramsay’s 
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44  He  wander'd  homo  weaiy,  the  nicht  it  was  dreary, 
And  thowless  he  tint  his  gate  ’mang  the  deep  sn&vr; 
The  howlet  woe  soreeming;  while  Johnnie  cried, 
"Women 

Wad  marry  aald  Nick  if  he'd  keep  them  aye  braw.” 

“The  Braes  of  Yarrow,”  by  the  Rev.  John 
Logan,  is  a  beautiful  song.  It  is  founded  on  a 
well  known  story,  mode  immortal  in  Scottish 
ballads,  but  nowhere  told  more  exquisitely  than 
in  Hamilton’s  44  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie, 
bonnie  bride.”  Jane  Elliot’s  “The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest,”  nowrv&ore  than  a  century  old,  and 
founded  on  an  ancient  ballad  written  after  Flod- 
den  Field,  all  of  which  is  lost  but  two  or  three 
lines,  is  also  very  fine.  “Matrimonial  Happi¬ 
ness,”  by  John  Lapraik,  is  second  only  to  Burns’ 
“John  Anderson,  My  Jo.”  Susanna  Blamire, 
about  1788,  wrote  “The  Waefu’  Heart,”  a  song 
of  great  excellence.  And  to  William  Laidlaw, 
Scott’s  steward,  amanuensis  and  friend,  we  owe 
that  affecting  song,  “Lucy’s  Flittin’.” 

In  satirical  and  political  songs  Sootland  is  as 
famous  as  in  those  of  patriotism  or  love.  “  Our 
Gudeman  Cam’  Home,”  by  an  anonymous  author, 
first  appeared  in  print  in  1776;  but  is  much 
older.  Its  satire  is  almost  too  broad  for  modern 
ears.  “The  Barring  o’  the  Door,”  which  is 
quite  as  old,  is  jollity  itself*  44  Maggie  Lauder,” 
to  use  the  words  of  Burns,  is  full  of  “Scottish 
naivete  and  energy.”  Burns  himself  has  written 
almost  a  volume  of  satirical  songs,  and  ameng 
the  best  is  “The  Deil’s  Awa’  Wi’  the  Excise¬ 
man,”  in  which  the  metre  goes  dancing  with  re¬ 
joicing  glee.  “Carle,  an  the  King  Come”  is  a 
chorus  as  old  as  Cromwell.  An  anonymous 
Jacobite  song,  under  the  same  title,  has  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  Wo  quote  a  stanzas  to  show 
how  bitter  political  songs  were  a  century  ago. 

"When  yellow  corn  grows  on  tho  rigs, 

And  gibbets  stand  to  hang  the  Whigs, 

Oh,  then  we’ll  a’  dance  Scottish  jigs, 

Carle  an*  the  king  come.” 


*  In  “O’er  the  Water  to  Charlie”  i3  a  simihu 
|  stanzas.  But  who  can  wonder  at  it,  when  exile, 
$  confiscation  and  the  scaffold  rewarded  those, 
who,  from  a  mistaken  sentiment  of  loyalty  ano 
duty,  dared  to  fight  for  the  Stuarts  ? 

44  It’s  weel  I  lo’e  my  Charlie’s  name, 

Though  some  there  be  that  abhor  him; 

But,  oh,  to  see  Auld  Nick  gaun  hatue, 

And  Charlie’s  goes  before  him!" 

44  Bonnie  L&ddie,  Highland  Laddie,”  ananony 
mous  Jacobite  song,  is  characterized  by  the  moM 
terrible  invective,  directed  against  that  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  commanded  at  Culloden,  and 
whose  merciless  cruelty  won  for  him  the  name 
of  the  44  Bloody  Butcher.”  This  famous  soi.g 
amply  revenges  the  beaten  party,  at  least  as  for 
as  poetry  can.  One  may  imagine  the  savajre 
laughter  with  which  it  must  have  been  hailed, 
when  sung,  with  closed  windows  and  doors,  a 
same  old  Jacobite  mansion,  which  had  probably 
stood  a  siege  from  the  Hanoverian  troops,  u 
is,  however,  too  brutal  for  modem  ears.  W 
this  very  brutality  paints  the  ago  more  vividly 
than  volumes  of  ordinary  history. 

Indeed,  the  song  has  often  made  the  age,  the 
action,  or  the  person  it  celebrates,  more  famous 
than  princes  and  kings.  The  Highland  Mary 
of  Barns  will  be  remembered  long  alter  many  a 
name,  now  thought  certain  to  be  immortal,  hod 
passed  into  comparative  obscurity.  And  to  *1J 
time,  if  our  language  survives  so  long,  the  wife 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  will  be  known  t»y 
his  famous  song,  than  whose  concluding  stanms 
we  know  nothing  more  appropriate  with  whi^h 
to  bring  this  article  to  an  end. 

"But  if  no  faithless  action  stain 
Thy  love  and  constant  word* 

I’ll  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen, 

And  glorious  by  my  sword; 

I’ll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 
As  ne’er  was  known  before; 

Fll  deck  and  crown  thy  bond  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  overmore.” 


HEED  THY  FOOTSTEPS. 


BY  LOTTIE  LI5W00D. 


Heed  thy  feet,  oli,  wearied  wanderer,  \ 

Travelling  down  life's  changeful  vale !  \ 

Gird  with  strength  thy  trembling  footsteps,  j 
Lest  at  lost  thy  courage  fall ;  j 

Even  now  perhaps  they  falter,  \ 

On  the  brink  of  death’s  cold  wave,  «  $ 

And  the  bright  and  hoped-for  morrow,  'j 

Brings  thee  but  a  new-made  grave.  i 


Youthful  dreamer,  years  are  gathering 
O’er  thy  heart’s  glad  sunlight  now, 

And  earth’s  cares  will  soon  be  tracing 
Lines  across  thy  placid  brow ! 

Hast  thou  strength  for  earth’s  temptations  ( 
Will  t)ioy  bind  thy  spirit  fast? 

Or  will  nopo  and  Faith  eternal, 

Lead  thee  safe  to  rest  at  lost 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“Iw*t  it  too  bad  ?" 

“It  in  positively  shocking." 

“Papa  is  so  queer:  I  wonder  if  all  gentlemen 
are  like  him.  I'm  sure  if  th^}  are,  I'll  never 

>7 

BIITJ. 

“Nonsense,  men  are  well  enough  in  their  way. 
They  only  need  a  little  managing.  They  are  a 
deal  of  trouble  though  sometimes." 

“Only  to  think,  this  is  my  first  summer  out: 
and  mot  to  go  to  Saratoga,  when  I’d  set  my  heart 
on  it  li  is  too  bad.  Don’t  you  think  we  can 
oosx  paps  yet,  for  at  least  a  trip  to  the  White 
Heoatiins,  or  a  week  at  Niagara?  It  is  so 
dresdfaflv  unfashionable  not  to  go  somewhere." 
“/  aa  afraid  not.  When  he  has  once  said 
in  that  decided  way  of  his,  one  might  as 
nil  attempt  to  move  Mt.  Blanc  as  change  him.” 

“I  know  it:  what  shall  we  do?  To  think  of 
going  off  to  that  antiquated  uncle’s  to  spend  six 
weeks,  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  a  half 
doira  uncivilized  cousins,  and  the  rustics  they 
may  happen  to  be  acquainted  with.  What  can 
make  papa  behave  so  ridiculously?" 

“Oh!  it’s  one  of  his  antideluvian  whims,  that’s 
all,  but  I  think  I  know  a  way  to  cure  him  of  it. 
Go  we  must  since  he  has  said  it,  but  if  we  stay 
it  that  outlandish  place  six  weeks  then  I  shall 
be  mistaken,”  and  Miss  Ida  Cameron  compressed 
ber  ruby  lips  and  looked  determined. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Ella, 
ttightedly.  “You  are  so  good  at  managing 
ptpa,  Tm  sure  you  will  accomplish  anything 
you  attempt." 

“Trust  me  for  that,"  was  her  confident  reply. 
But  no  coaxing  on  the  part  of  Ella  could  elicit 
one  syllable  of  information  in  regard  to  her 
sister's  plan.  She  was  just  to  “wait  and  see, 
sod  say  nothing  to  no  one."  So  after  indulging 
in  many  fruitless  conjectures  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  sister's  plans,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  quite  too  difficult  for 
her  thoughtless  brain,  and  rely  implicitly  on 
Ida’s  abilities  to  “manage  papa." 

Mr.  Cameron  was  the  son  of  a  thrifty  New 
England  farmer.  At  an  early  ago  he  had  left 
fiie  paternal  home,  and  entered  a  store  in  New 
York  as  elerk.  He  was  prudent  and  industrious, 
grew  in  favor  with  his  employers:  and  the  lapse 
Vul.  XXIX.— 5 


of  fifteen  years  found  him  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
Meanwhile  he  had  married  an  heiress,  and  had 
commenced  life  in  fashionable  way  up-town. 

Ida  and  Eleanor  were  their  only  children,  and 
as  Mr.  Cameron  had  steadily  advanced  on  the 
road  to  fortune,  it  had  been  his  delight  to  gratify 
their  every  desire,  and  they  in  return  had  gene¬ 
rally  provsd  themselves  good  and  dutiful  daugh¬ 
ters.  One  thing  only  troubled  Mr.  Cameron. 
He  had  no  desire  to  see  his  daughters  growing 
up  with  the  dwarfed  minds  and  perverted  tastes 
of  mere  women  of  fashion.  In  their  education 
he  had  striven  to  guard  against  this  evil,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  their  naturally  fine 
minds  had  received  more  real  discipline  and  de¬ 
velopment,  than  is  usual  with  the  daughters  of 
fashionable  mothers. 

Since  Ida’s  entrance  into  society,  however,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  she  was  growing 
more  and  more  artificial  and  selfish:  and  now 
that  the  time  for  Ella’s  debut  had  arrived,  he 
felt  more  keenly  than  ever  the  danger  of  ex¬ 
posing  them  unguardedly  to  the  contaminating 
influences  of  the  world.  While  this  subject  was 
still  lying  heavily  upon  his  mind,  it  chanced 
that  business  called  him  in  the  direction  of  his 
sister’s  home,  and  he  resolved  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

Before  his  marriage  he  had  visited  her  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  since  that  time  distance,  his  grow¬ 
ing  cares,  and  his  wife’s  distaste  for  the  country, 
had  prevented  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
families.  Now,  however,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
if  he  found  Cottage  Grove  and  its  occupants  as 
agreeable  as  he  used  to  fancy  them  twenty  years 
ago,  he  might  bring  his  family  there  to  pass  the 
summer. 

A  pleasant  visit  confirmed  his  resolution.  The 
effect  of  the  announcement  upon  the  young  ladies 
we  have  seen. 


|  CHAPTER  II. 

\  Cottage  Grove,  the  home  of  the  Clevelands, 
\  was  a  large,  handsome  residence,  pleasantly 
i>  situated  in  one  of  those  charming  little  Tallies 
i  which  wind  among  the  green  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land.  Behind  it  rose  lofty  wooded  eminences, 
^  from  whose  rocky  heart  came  winding  down 
l  silver  murmuring  streams,  that  spread  freshness 
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and  verdure  over  all  the  valley  below.  On  the 
other  side  stretched  green  meadows  and  rich 
mowing  lands,  while  on  the  rocky  pastures,  on 
the  far-off  hill-sides  beyond,  the  lowing  cattle 
fed,  the  drowsy  tinkling  of  their  bells  borne 
softly  on  the  pure,  still  air. 

In  tho  distance,  up  the  valley,  a  tiny  crystal 
lake,  its  pulseless  waters  glassing  the  heavy 
wooded  marge  that  shut  them  in,  and  the  soft, 
blue  sky  that  bent  lovingly  over  them. 

The  house  itself  was  a  large,  square  building, 
a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  with  a  broad  piazza, 
and  wings  at  either  side.  The  lawn  in  front  was 
richly  studded  with  elms  and  maples,  and  trees 
of  smaller  growth,  affording  the  most  delightful 
protection  from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 

Here  lived,  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  life  of 
leisure  in  the  country,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  their  family.  William  was  their  eldest  son. 
The  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  re¬ 
turn  from  college  he  had  spent  in  travelling,  and 
had  only  returned  a  few  months  before  our  story 
opened  a  handsome,  intelligent  young  man  of 
twenty-five.  There  was  something  in  his  tall, 
proud  form,  and  dark  hair  and  eyes  that  half 
over-awed  the  young  girls  of  the  country  around, 
and  his  sisters,  in  merry  allusion  to  the  circum¬ 
stance,  called  him  “Will,  the  stately.”  Susie, 
the  next  in  age,  was  a  quiet,  elegant,  but  warm¬ 
hearted  girl.  While  Harry,  just  from  college, 
and  bine-eyed  little  Annie,  were  just  as  full  of 
life  and  fun  as  ever  were  gleeful,  untroubled 
hearts  at  seventeen  and  twenty. 

The  intelligence  of  the  expected  visitors  pro¬ 
duced  little  commotion  among  the  older  members 
of  the  family,  but  while  the  few  quiet  prepara¬ 
tions  were  going  forward,  Harry  and  Annie  were 
indulging  in  profound  conjectures  as  to  the 
character  of  the  expected  guests. 

“  I  expect  thoy’ll  think  because  we  live  in  the 
country  we  don’t  know  anything,  and  so  they’ll 
be  putting  on  airs  to  show  off  their  superior 
refinement,”  said  Harry. 

“I  only  hope  they  won’t  be  like  those  city 
friends  of  cousin  Celia’s,  who  came  last  summer 
to  uncle  Hawthorne’s,  and  ran  on  the  walls  and 
climbed  trees,  and  chased  the  cows  so  unmerci¬ 
fully,  because  they  said,  ‘Everybody  romped  in 
the  country,  it  was  all  the  great  fields  were  good 
for;  and  as  for  the  appearance  of  it,  there  was 
nobody  to  see  them  who  knew  any  better.’  I 
am  sure  I  could  bear  anything  from  them  better 
than  such  rudeness.” 

“Well,  if  they’ll  only  keep  out  of  my  way  and 
let  my  fun  alone,  I  don’t  care  what  becomes  of 
them.  .  I  fancy  they  don’t  know  much :  girls  who 
are  brought  up  at  boarding-schools  seldom  do.” 


Susie  had  ontered  just  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
remark.  “How  can  you  speak  so  unkindly, 
Harry,”  she  said,  reproachfully;  “I  had  thought 
you  incapable  of  such  harshness.” 

“Well,  tho  truth  is,  Susie  dear,  I  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  people  coming  here  to  interrupt  our 
pleasures  just  when  I  have  come,  hoping  after 
so  long  an  absence,  to  have  a  good  time.” 

“How  do  you  know  they  will  prove  an  inter¬ 
ruption  ?” 

“Oh I  city  people  never  do  behave  naturally 
when  they  just%o  into  the  country.  They  either 
are  shocked,  and  go  into  hysterics  at  the  firtt 
cow  they  see,  or  they  romp  and  race  about  like 
so  many  colts  let  loose.” 

“  Harry,  it  is  really  wrong  for  you  to  talk  so. 
If  you  think  it,  you  ought  to  have  sufficient  re¬ 
spect  for  mamma’s  brother  not  to  say  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Annie,  “I  suppose  we  must  be 
resigned,  and  take  it  as  meekly  as  possible:  but 
I  do  feel  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  an  inflic¬ 
tion.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  great 
travelling  carriage,  loaded  with  trunks  and  band- 
boxes,  wound  around  a  hill-road  which  led  to 
Cottage  Grove.  Harry  and  Annio  stationed  them¬ 
selves  behind  a  curtain,  where  a  convenient  loop¬ 
hole  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
some  idea  of  their  guests  before  advancing  to 
greet  them. 

“There  comes  my  Lady  Stately,”  said  Harry, 
as  Ida  alighted,  “a  fit  companion  for  Will,  only 
not  half  as  good-natured.” 

“I  like  the  other  much  better  though,”  said 
Annie,  as  Ella  sprang  from  the  carriage  and 
responded  heartily  to  the  salutations  of  her  aunt 
and  cousins. 

“Oh!  she’s  Miss  Harum-scarum,  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,”  returned  Harry.  “Well,  here 
are  the  materials  for  a  very  good  farce,  and  you 
and  I  will  have  our  own  fun  out  of  it,  my  little 
sis,”  and  he  gave  Annie’s  arm  such  a  pinch  that 
she  could  scarce  refrain  from  screaming,  as  they 
went  forward  to  be  introduced  to  their  cousins. 

Ida  was  freezingly  formal ;  presented  her  check 
for  Annie  to  kiss,  and  extended  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  to  Harry  for  the  faintest  possible  shake : 
and  yet  as  she  entered  the  house  and  looked, 
around  upon  the  quiet  elegance  which  reigned, 
there,  she  could  not  but  be  surprised  at  such 
evidences  of  taste  in  the  country. 

Ella  took  a  hint  from  her  cousin’s  plain  dresses, 
and  donned  a  cool,  simple  muslin  for  tea,  but 
Ida,  bent  on  her  plan  of  showing  how  very  un¬ 
congenial  was  country  life  to  her  tastes,  came 
out  in  magnificent  robe  barege ,  with  Valenciennes 
laces,  and  her  new  set  of  cameos  and  pearls.  She 
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noticed  that  her  father  blushed  as  she  seated  ^  neat,  plain  prints.  Ella  put  on  the  plainest 
herself  at  the  table,  and  it  pleased  her.  If  she  $  muslin  she  possessed,  and  looked  much  prettier 
could  have  seen  the  sly  look  of  amusement  which  |  in  it  than  her  sister  in  her  elegant  robe, 
beamed  in  Harry’s  eyes  as  he  glanced  toward  *  After  breakfast  the  young  people  proposed  a 
Annie,  her  overpowering  self-complacency  might  l  walk  in  the  woods,  but  Ida  was  certain  she  could 
have  been  a  little  dashed.  |  not  endure  the  fatigue,  and  again  declined  accom- 

After  tea  Mr.  Cleveland  remarked,  “The  even-  $  panying  them,  greatly  to  the  grief  and  mortifica- 
ing  is  so  fine,  and  the  young  ladies  seem  so  little  $  tion  of  her  father,  and  the  regret  of  the  rest  of 
fatigued  by  their  journey,  perhaps  they  would  ^  the  company.  Susie  and  William,  however,  very 
enjoy  a  drive  around  the  lake;  the  sunsets  there  \  cheerfully  remained  at  home  and  did  their  best 
are  very  fine.”  |  to  entertain  her:  and  had  she  not  been  resolutely 

Ella  wos  delighted  with  the  proposition,  but  ^  unsociable,  she  could  not  but  have  yielded  to  the 
Ida  stiffly  declined.  “She  didn’t  feel  inclined  ^  sunny  temper  of  the  one,  and  the  charming  con- 
to  ride.”  Her  father  insisted  the  rest  of  the  i  versational  powers  of  the  other, 
party  should  not  be  kept  at  home  for  her,  so  ^  They  talked  of  music,  and  as  Ida  boasted  of 
the  carriage  was  ordered,  and  Mr.  Cameron  s  her  superior  advantages  for  instruction,  Will 
and  Henry  with  Annie  and  Ella  seated  them-  ^  opened  a  fine  piano  and  desired  her  to  play.  She 
**\v«;  Susie  quietly  preferring  to  remain  with  $  begged  to  be  excused  as  she  had  brought  no 
her  eonaia,  and  Will  devoting  himself  to  the  \  music  with  her,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible 
ladies  at  home.  *  $  that  her  cousin  would  possess  any  of  her  favorite 

Tie  ride  was  delightful.  Ella’s  earnest  and  <  pieces. 
h«*rty  enthusiasm,  and  agreeable  manners,  soon  §  “  It  is  possible  you  may  find  something  here,” 

•Tercame  the  prejudices  of  her  cousins;  and  |  remarked  Will,  with  a  quiet  smile.  “My  sisters 
•hen  late  in  the  evening,  for  it  was  a  moonlight  l  usually  procure  the  best  pieces  as  they  come  out, 
eight,  and  the  ride  had  been  prolonged,  the  \  although  of  course  we  have  not  the  advantages 
merry  party  returned  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  $  which  you  in  the  city  possess.” 

Ida  was  secretly  sorry  that  she  had  refused  to  <  Ida  looked  over  the  portfolio,  and  was  sur¬ 
ge.  “But  then  what  was  a  drive  in  the  country,  >  prised  to  find  that  its  contents  were  quite  similar 
even  if  it  was  by  moonlight,  to  a  summer  at  \  to  those  of  her  own.  “Was  it  possiblo  that  her 
Saratoga?”  and  she  was  bent  on  “managing  ^  cousins  was  so  thoroughly  accomplished?”  Still 
papa”  into  a  relenting  mood.  So  she  resolved  i  she  felt  confident  of  her  own  powers,  and  selecting 
more  firmly  than  ever  not  only  not  to  be  happy  '  a  very  difficult  piece  performed  it  faultlessly.  Her 
herself  at  Cottage  Grove,  but  to  make  others  $  execution  was  commended,  and  she  played  several 
uncomfortable  if  she  could.  {  pieces  quite  to  her  own  satisfaction.  Then  rising, 

“I  am  so  sorry  you  didn’t  go  with  us,”  said  \  she  said  carelessly  to  Susie, 

Ella,  after  they  had  reached  their  room.  “I  am  \  “You  play,  I  suppose?” 

mre  yon  would  have  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  \  “Yes,”  was  the  quiet  reply,  “we  are  all  fond 

Harry  and  Annie  are  so  pleasant.  Harry  is  really  \  of  music.” 

the  wittiest  person  I’ve  seen  in  a  long  time.”  \  “Will  you  not  favor  us  with  a  song?” 

“The  very  perfection  of  a  country  beau,  doubt-  S  “Certainly,  if  you  desire  it.” 

less:  bat,  Ella,  I  am  astonished  at  your  rude,  >  She  selected  a  simple  ballad,  familiar  enough 
linydenish  ways.  You  will  have  lost  all  manner  \  to  them  all,  but  Ida  was  fain  to  acknowledge  that 
fcy  the  time  you  return  to  the  city.  If  you  go  ^  never  before  bad  she  heard  it  so  truthfully 
on  as  you  have  began,  you  will  end  with  a  ruined  \  rendered.  Then  followed  a  piece  in  which  Will 
complexion,  horny  hands,  and  the  air  of  a  milk-  J  joined  with  his  flute.  Ida  was  really  a  proficient 
maid.”  \  in  music,  and  she  was  astonished  to  find  that 

•‘Oh!  don’t  be  alarmed  for  me,  I  beg  of  you:  |  though  she  might  excel  her  cousins  in  brilliancy 
«o  long  as  Susie  and  Annie  are  so  very  different  j  of  execution,  they  were  far  her  superiors  in 
fn»m  toe  being  you  describe,  I  shall  not  feel  J  truth  and  beauty  of  expression, 
very  much  troubled.”  \  The  days  passed,  and  Ida  still  kept  up  her 

Ida  could  say  no  more,  for  her  cousin’s  grace  \  state,  and  refused  altogether  to  join  in  the 
and  elegance  had  been  a  constant  theme  of  won-  $  amusements  of  her  companions.  In  vain  had 
der  to  her  all  the  evening.  t  her  father  expostulated  with  her.  She  only 

-  |  looked  angry,  pouted,  and  finally  took  refuge 

CHAPTER  III.  \  behind  a  shower  of  tears,  declaring  petulantly, 

At  breakfast  Ida  appeared  in  the  most  elabo-  j  that  if  she  could  not  go  to  Saratoga,  she  had 
rate  of  morning  dresses,  while  her  cousins  wore  <  no  desire  to  be  happy  elsewhere,  ner  father, 
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though  ever  ready  to  gratify  her  reasonable  de-  ? 
sires,  knew  that  it  would  be  but  strengthening  ^ 
her  evil  temper  to  yield  to  such  a  fit  of  passion, 
and  so  ho  loft  her  to  the  companionship  of  her  £  entered  the  parlor, 
own  thoughts. 

Ida  was  alone  in  her  room,  and  she  gave  her- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  “Frank  Hawthorne  has  returned  from  Eu- 
s  rope,  girls,”  said  Harry,  one  evening,  as  he 
He  arrived  this  morning, 
and  has  brought  an  English  gentleman  with  him. 
Lord  F - .  I  met  them  down  by  the  pond. 


self  up  to  a  hearty  fit  of  crying.  She  had  set  j  and  actually  had  the  honor  of  being  introduced 
out  deliberately  upon  this  rude,  selfish  course  <1  to  a  live  lord.” 

of  conduct,  for  the  purpose  of  so  mortifying  her  \  “Is  it  possible?”  cried  Anne.  “Were  you 
father,  as  to  oblige  him  to  remove  her  from  \  not  overcome  by  the  honor?” 
scenes  which  she  had  hastily  judged  would  be'  “Well,  I  managed  to  survive  it;  but  it  tea * 
so  distasteful  to  her.  But  she  had  failed  in  ac-  ^  rather  overwhelming.” 

comphshing  her  end,  and  now  her  pride  forbade  !  “How  old  is  he?”  asked  Ida,  with  more  of 
her  retreat  from  her  unenviable  position,  even  <  interest  than  she  usually  manifested, 
while  her  heart  told  her  she  would  be  happier  5  “That  means  is  he  marriageable,”  said  Harry, 
to  do  so.  For  gradually  it  had  dawned  upon  her  i  with  a  sly  twinkle,  “he  isn’t  married,  and  is 


that  Cottage  Grove  was  a  charming  residence,  j 
that  her  uncle’s  family  were  very  delightful  j 
people,  and  most  conclusive  of  all,  that  Ella 


withal  young  and  fine-looking.  So  set  your  caps, 
girls.” 

“  Do  tell  ns  how  he  looks,  Harry,”  cried  Annie. 


seemed  quite  as  happy  as  she  could  expect  to  be  j  “  Has  he  black  eyes  or  blue- 


at  the  most  fashionable  watering-place. 


‘Yon  must  wait  and  see;  they  are  coming 


The  Clevelands,  after  vainly  striving  to  ac-  s  here  this  evening,  and  I  shall  leave  them  to 
count  for  Ida’s  unamiablo  conduct,  came  to  the  j  mako  their  own  impression.  So  not  another 
conclusion  that  whatever  might  be  the  cause  ^  word  of  information  do  you  get  out  of  me,  this 
they  were  in  no  way  at  fault,  and  so  strove  to  ^  day,”  and  with  a  quizzical  smile  he  loft  them, 
take  the  least  possible  notice  of  it  Harry  was,  $  Early  in  the  evening,  the  gentlemen  arrived. 


perhaps,  most  of  all  annoyed  by  it.  Not  that  ij  Frank  Hawthorne  was  a  cousin  of  the  Cleve- 
he  was  particularly  attracted  toward  her*  but  j:  lands,  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  Then  he 


because  to  one  of  his  volatile,  sympathetic  j  introduced  Lord  F - ,  a  tall,  elegantly-formed 

nature,  it  was  positively  painful  to  see  any  one  ^  young  man,  with  a  fair  complexion,  and  whiskers 
so  resolutely  unhappy.  At  last  some  unusually  \  and  moustache  that  curled  exquisitely.  He  was 
petulant  freak  so  annoyed  him,  that  he  seized  $  handsomely  though  rather  showily  dressed,  and 


the  first  opportunity  of  saying  to  Ella, 

“What  is  the  matter  with  your  sister?  Is  she 
a  natural  hypochondriac,  or  what  is  it?” 

Ella  was  vexed,  and  yet  she  laughed. 

“She  is  a  very  good-hearted,  sensible  girl,  $ 
usually,  but  since  she  has  been  here,  she  has  s 
been  victimizing  herself  in  a  manner  of  which  \ 
she  is  heartily  sick,  but  which  her  pride  pre-  J 
vents  her  abandoning.  That  is  the  plain  English  j 
of  it.”  j 

“What  is  her  whim?  Didn’t  she  want  to  \ 
come  here?”  asked  Harry,  quizzically*. 

Ella  hesitated. 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid  to  say  so;  for  now 
that  I  know  you  so  well,  I’m  not  afraid  to  tell 
you,  that  before  you  came,  Annie  and  I  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  have  our  summer’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  spoiled  by  you;  and  I  suppose  it  wouldn’t 
be  strange  if  your  ideas  of  us  were  no  more 
pTeasing.” 

So  then  Ella  explained  the  whole  of  Ida’s 
scheme  of  “managing  papa,”  at  which  Harry 


!>  wore  a  profusion  of  expensive  jewelry.  lie 
i  seated  himself  near  Ida,  and  commenced  a  con- 
1  versation.  After  a  few  common -place  remarks, 
l  he  asked, 

“Do  you  rethide  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
\  Mith  Cameron?” 

\  “Oh!  no.  My  home  is  in  New  York,”  she 
j  replied. 

\  “Ah!  that  accounteth  for  your  thnperior 
\  refinement  of  manner,  and  appearanth.  Y”ou 
>  muth  excuthe  me;  but  everything  in  thith  part 
|  of  the  country  is  tho  rude  and  unpolithed,  one 
\  cannot  at  outlie  become  accuthtomed  to  it.  I>o 
j  you  not  find  it  tho?” 

Ida  was  indignant.  There  was  nothing  rude 
or  unpolished  in  her  uncle’s  family  or  residence. 
Yet  conscience  whispered  that  she  could  not 
very  consistently  say  so.  So  she  only  replied, 

“Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  difference  between  English  and 
American  manners.” 

“Oh!  no,  it  ith  not  that.  We  have  been  thop- 


langhed  heartily;  and  then  they  laid  their  merry  j  ping  in  New  York,  and  there  I  find  perfect  culti- 


heads  together  to  concoct  a  scheme  for  curing 
her  of  her  unfortunate  whim. 


vation  of  manner;  but  thith  is  tho  for  in  the 
country,  you  know,  it  ith  different” 
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Ida  winced  sorely,  and  changed  the  subject  as 
soon  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Harry  invited 
the  gentlemen  to  join  their  party  in  a  fishing 
excursion  the  next  day.  The  ladies  were  going, 
and  they  hoped  to  have  a  pleasant  time. 

Frank  immediately  thanked  him,  and  expressed 
his  inclination  to  accept  the  invitation  if  it  should 

prove  agreeable  to  his  friend;  but  Lord  F - 

“begged  to  be  excuthed,  as  the  heat  would  be 
nnthupportable,  and  he  wath  not  fond  of  fi thing.” 

“How  ill-bred/’  thought  Ida,  but  she  blushed; 
it  was  precisely  the  excuse  Bhe  had  given  a  few 
hoars  before. 

“You  and  Miss  Cameron  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  mind,”  said  Harry  laughingly.  “She  de¬ 
elm*  going  for  the  rame  reason.” 

“1  an  happy  to  find  that  our  tathteth  are  so 
congenial,”  he  said,  turning  to  Ida,  with  an 
insipid  smile. 

Hs  was  greatly  relieved  when  they  rose  to  go. 
5o  sooner  were  they  out  of  hearing,  than  Ella 

ud  Annie  commenced  praising  Lord  F - furi- 

oidj.  He  was  “so  well-bred,”  “such  an  air  of 
refinement,”  “really,  quite  a  wonder  to  unso¬ 
phisticated  country-people,”  said  Annie,  inno¬ 
cently.  And  it  was  all  so  earnestly  said,  that 
Ida  could  not  suspect  they  were  insincere.  She 
however  demurred  violently.  “  He  was  affected,” 
“insipid,”  “over-dressed,”  “rude,”  “positively 
disagreeable.” 

“How  can  you  say  so?”  exclaimed  both  the 
girls  in  a  breath.  How  could  she,  indeed,  when 
he  had  copied  her  own  manner  so  assiduously, 
and  she  blushed  as  she  thought  of  it. 

That  night  Ida’s  brain  was  full  of  thoughts. 

She  was  ambitious,  and  Lord  F - ,  spite  of  his 

disagreeable  manners,  was  a  real,  indisputable 
nobleman,  for  Frank  had  visited  him  in  England. 
He  was  handsome  and  wealthy,  and  had  paid 
her  as  marked  attention  as  was  possible  during 
a  ealL  Should  she  encourage  him,  or  should 
she  not?  She  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  about  it, 
and  awoke  as  undecided  as  ever. 

The  days  passed  on;  and  Lord  F - came 

often  to  see  Ida.  He  found  that  she  seldom 
joined  her  cousins  in  theif  plans  for  amusement, 
and  as  Frank  Hawthorne  had  joined  the  pleasure 
party,  he  often  rode  over  to  pass  the  hours  of 
their  absence  with  Ida.  It  was  strange,  but  she 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  disgusted  with 
Him.  Yet  he  complimented  her  tastes,  sympa¬ 
thized  with  her  overpoweringly  in  her  prefer¬ 
ence  for  city  life;  anathematized  the  country  as 
-eariily  as  she  ever  had,  and  ended  by  feeling 
ire  they  were  congenial  thpiritht. 

It  grew  insupportable;  yet  she  dared  not  in 


the  least  disagree  with  him,  for  once,  when  she 
had  done  so,  he  had  informed  the  family  that 
Mith  Ida  was  growing  fond  of  the  country,  he 
wath  afraid  if  she  did  not  thoon  return  to  New 
York,  her  mannerth  would  become  contaminated ; 
and  that  would  be  thuch  a  pity.” 

At  last,  one  day,  an  unusually  impertinent 
remark,  reflecting  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
whom  Ida  really  admired  and  respected,  proved 
the  one  drop  too  much,  and  she  overflowed. 

“  Her  aunt  and  uncle  were  not  unsophisticated, 
they  were  persons  of  superior  intelligence  and 
refinement.  Cottage  Grove  was  a  delightful  resi¬ 
dence,  and  the  country,  at  least  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  was  decidedly  preferable  to  the  city.” 

Lord  F - was  dumb  with  amazement.  There 

was  a  merry  twinkle  around  his  eye,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

Before  he  left  he  invited  her  to  a  ride  on  horse¬ 
back  with  him  the  next  afternoon.  She  did  not 
wish  to  go,  for  she  disliked  his  society;  and  be¬ 
sides,  she  knew  there  was  a  gipsey  party  planned 
for  the  day,  which  she  secretly  desired  to  attend; 
but  then  she  had  not  been  invited,  and  she  rather 
doubted  if  she  would  be,  for  she  had  so  often  re¬ 
fused  such  invitations,  that  it  had  come  to  be 
rather  a  form  than  anything  else  to  ask  her,  and 
it  was  sometimes  omitted. 

“I  know,  Mith  Ida,”  he  said,  “the  roadths  are 
very  bad,  and  the  thenory  is  utterly  devoid  of 
intereth,  but  by  riding  on  horthebnek  we  shall 
avoid  the  jolting,  and  I  had  hoped  my  company 
might  atone,  in  part,  for  the  other  disthagree- 
ables.” 

“Fudge,”  thought  Ida,  half  audibly. 

If  Lord  F - heard  the  exclamation,  it  only 

made  a  merry  look  come  in  his  eye. 

“Thank  you,”  she  replied.  “I  shall  be  at 
leisure,  and  shall  be  happy  to  go  with  you.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  gipsey  party  started 
for  the  woods,  and  some  time  afterward  Lord 

F - and  Ida  were  habited  for  their  ride.  They 

both  rode  admirably,  and  very  soon  Ida  yielded 
to  the  excitement  of  the  exercise,  and  conversed 

freely  and  with  enthusiasm.  Lord  F -  also 

grew  really  entertaining,  and  Ida  liked  him  much 
better  than  ever  before.  The  scenery  too  wrs 
very  fine,  and  Ida  indulged  in  many  exclamations 
of  delight,  which  were  heartily  echoed  by  her 
companion.  In  short,  Miss  Cameron  was  in  far 
better  spirits  than  she  had  been  before  in  some 
weeks. 

They  were  winding  around  a  hill-road,  when 
suddenly  Lord  F - called  the  attention  of  his 
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companion  to  a  beautiful  ravine,  on  whose  brow 
they  stood.  It  was  very  deep,  and  just  at  their 
left  a  small  stream  of  purest  water  fell  down  for 
forty  or  fifty  feet  over  huge  black  rocks,  laving 
them  with  its  own  silver  foam,  and  then  with 
tinkling  sound  running  on  over  its  uneven  bed. 
A  rod  or  more  and  its  course  was  hidden  from 
view  by  a  wall  of  foliage,  formed  by  the  inter¬ 
lacing  boughs  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  grew 
upon  its  banks.  Looking  down  through  the 
overhanging  branches  into  the  basin  thus  formed, 
they  saw  a  pic-nic  party.  The  distanee  was  so 
groat,  and  their  view  so  obscured  by  foliage  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  forms,  but  a 
shout  of  merry  laughter  came  ringing  up  that 
told  of  happy  heart:?. 

“Isn’t  it  charming  there?”  said  Ida,  “how 
much  I  wish  I  was  with  them.” 

“Do  you  really?”  said  Lord  F - .  “I  think 

I  know  one  of  the  young  ladies  there ;  will  you 
go  down  ?” 

“Can  we?”  she  eagerly  asked. 

“Yes,  I  believe  there  is  a  bridle  path  just  a 
little  further  on.” 

She  did  not  stop  to  ask  how  he  knew  it,  but 
spurred  ahead.  A  few  moments  more  and  they 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  party. 

“Ella,  Harry,  Annie,  is  it  you?” 

“Surely,  who  else  should  it  be?” 

Ida  %as  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  ride  had  heightened  her  spirits, 
and  her  pride  slumbered. 

“Haven’t  you  a  word  of  welcome?”  she  said, 
gaily,  “and  can’t  you  ask  me  to  alight?  Well, 
then,  I  must  e’en  invite  myself,”  and  she  sprang 
lightly  from  the  saddle. 

They  were  all  too  considerate  not  to  treat  the 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  they  gave 

her  a  hearty  welcome.  Lord  F - appeared  as 

delighted  as  any  of  them,  and  Ida  observed  that 
he  had  dropped  his  lisp.  But  before  she  had 
time  to  remark  upon  it  they  were  summoned  to 
tea. 

A  cloth  had  been  spread  upon  a  large,  flat 
rock,  and  a  nice  cold  collation  awaited  them. 

When  they  were  seated  around  it,  Lord  F - 

deliberately  removed  first  his  moustache,  and 


then  his  whiskers,  revealing  a  frank,  manly 
merry  face,  and  laid  them  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  and  then  gravely  commenced  his  repast. 
Ida  looked  on  in  astonishment,  a  gradual  look 
of  intelligence  drifted  over  her  countenance 
Pride  struggled  within  her,  but  her  better  genius 
conquered. 

“I  see  it  all,”  she  said.  “Thank  you,  tir, 
for  I  presume  your  title  is  as  ialse  as  your  mou¬ 
staches.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  seeing  myself  as  others  see  me.  I  hope 
I  may  not  soon  forget  the  lesson.” 

“Bravo,  coz,  bravo,”  shouted  Harry,  while 
Ella  kissed  her  sister’s  cheek  with  tears  of  joy 
standing  in  her  eyes. 

The  plot  was  soon  explained,  and  the  speH 
broken.  Ida  found  little  difficulty  in  according 
a  cheerful  pardon  for  the  deception  practised 
upon  her. 

Very  pleasantly  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  the  ride  homeward  in  the  evening  was 
delightful,  and  when  Ida  retired  to  her  own  room 
she  confessed  to  herself  that  never,  in  the  midst 
of  fashionable  gaiety  and  dissipation,  had  she 
been  happier  than  at  that  simple  pic-nic  party 
in  the  woods. 

Half  Lemaine,  an  old  friend  and  travelling 
companion  of  Frank’s,  proved  a  much  pleasanter 

person  than  Lord  F - had  been,  and  that  night 

he  mingled  in  her  dreams — without  his  mou¬ 
staches. 

There  was  a  bridal  at  Mr.  Cameron’s  not  many 
months  later.  Very  beautiful  was  Ida  in  her 
robe  of  spotless  white,  and  very  happy  looked 
the  bridegroom  as  he  stood  beside  her;  and 
everybody  pronounced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralf  Le¬ 
maine  the  handsomest  couple  of  the  season. 

Ella  and  cousin  Harry  were  bridesmaid  and 
groomsman,  and  as  he  parted  with  her  that 
evening  his  arm  was  around  her  slender  form, 
his  lips  upon  her  forehead,  and  then  he  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear  words  that  made  her  hide  her 
blushing  little  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

Mr.  Cameron  often  smiles  and  says,  “  Manag¬ 
ing  mammas”  often  accomplish  wonders,  but 
never  before  did  so  much  good  result  from 
“Managing  Papa.” 


THE  WHITE  STAIRWAY. 


BY  GBOltOE  W.  DUN  GAT. 


A  white  sheet  woven  in  the  clouds, 
Enwraps  the  silent  hills,  which  lie 
Like  giants  sleeping  in  their  shrouds, 
Clasped  in  the  blue  arms  of  the  sky. 


Upon  the  mountains  furrowed  brow. 

By  Summer  s  awful  thunder  riven, 

The  winds  are  heaping  banks  of  snow, 
Building  white  stairways  up  to  Heaven. 
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FOKTUN  E-T  ELLING. 


BY  JENNY  A.  8TON  E. 


Not  one  of  us  girls  believed  in  it,  oh,  no  1  and  ^  upon  a  low  shelf,  served  only  to  heighten  the 
yet  we  were  determined  to  hear  what  the  old  \  mystery  of  dark  corners  and  cupboards, 
witch  would  say.  \  I  felt  Lnura’B  hand  tremble  in  mine.  I  looked 


“Yon  must  knock,  Kate,”  whispered  Ella,  as  \ 
we  reached  the  door.  j 

“I  won’t,”  I  answered,  stoutly,  but  as  the  rest  j 
all  drew  back,  I  advanced  and  gave  a  timid  rap.  j. 
The  door  opened  instantly,  and  we  saw,  not  \ 
exactly  the  sybil  our  imaginations  had  conjured  | 
up,  hut  a  woman  who  looked  enough  like  the  $ 
witch  of  Endor  to  have  been  her  twin  sister.  J 
Yea  may  laugh,  but  I  saw  the  old  lady  once,  at  \ 
as  exhibition  of  wax  figures.  \ 

“ITalk  in,”  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  ? 
to  os  very  hollow  and  ghastly  indeed.  We  looked  j 
at  each  other,  and  silently  obeyed.  > 

“Sit  down,”  she  muttered,  waving  her  hand  S 
toward  a  row  of  wooden  chairs  that  stood  against  \ 
the  wall.  ,1  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  at  \ 
her  solemn  manner,  and  I  saw  that  Ella,  who,  * 
by-the-way,  is  a  sister  of  mine,  was  in  much  the  s 
same  condition.  However,  I  have  more  command  \ 


at  her,  and  she  was  colorless  as  marble. 

“Laura,”  I  whispered,  “you  do  not  fear  her 
prophecies  ?  Come,  let  us  go  home — you  are  not 
well,  your  hand  is  cold  as  ice.” 

“Wait,  Kitty,  wait,”  she  answered,  earnestly, 
“my  heart  burns  like  fire,  if  my  hands  are  cold. 
Don’t  leave  me,”  and  she  grasped  my  dress 
tightly.  I  felt  strangely,  and  the  old  witch's 
voice  rang  in  my  ear  like  a  knell. 

“Young  lady,”  she  commenced,  “I  am  the 
voice  of  Fate.  Give  heed  to  my  words,  for  I  can 
read  your  very  heart  and  soul — your  past  and 
future.” 

Involuntarily  I  uttered  an  impatient  “pshaw,” 
but  Laura  loooked  at  me  again,  imploringly,  and 
I  said  nothing. 

The  sybil  continued,  “You  have  loved  once, 
and  the  object  of  that  love  is  lost.”  Fearfully 
I  gazed  into  Laura’s  eyes,  as  the  image  of  Will 


over  my  risible  faculties  than  she  has,  and  I  had  \ 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  old  witch  frown  as  $ 
bo  silvery  laugh  rang  through  the  room.  > 

Laura  Bell  looked  frightened,  and  cousin  \ 
Mary  was  absolutely  shedding  tears.  “Endor”  j 
pretended  not  to  notice  them,  and  busied  herself  l 
in  putting  together  a  few  dirty  cards  that  lay  < 
mattered  over  the  table.  j 

Then  she  turned  to  Laura,  and  asked  her  if  \ 
die  came  to  have  her  fortune  told.  She  was  \ 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  opening  a  side  > 
door,  which  none  of  us  had  noticed,  she  motioned  ? 
Laura  to  follow  her.  The  poor  girl  looked  at  me  \ 
imploringly,  and  starting  to  my  feet,  I  asked  the  $ 
old  witch  if  I  might  go  with  her,  thinking  all  \ 
the  time  how  strange  it  was  that  I,  the  youngest  \ 
of  tiie  troop,  should  be  endowed  with  such  su-  > 
perior  courage.  j 

“Not  if  you  wish  your  fortune  told,”  she  an-  \ 
swered,  solemnly.  I  immediately  disclaimed  any 
such  intention,  told  her  I  only  came  with  the 
other  girls  for  the  sport  of  the  thing,  and  at 
last  gained  an  ungracious  assent 
Following  our  guide,  we  entered  a  room  so  s 
cheerless  and  desolate,  that  one  might  almost  | 
believe  every  ray  of  natural  light  was  shut  out  ^ 
forever,  and  the  tallow  candle  that  burned  dimly  1 


Stanley,  as  I  saw  him  last,  rose  up  before  me. 
She  was  pole,  very  pale. 

“  Go  on,”  she  whispered,  hoarsely.  The  woman 
raised  her  voice.  “But  you  will  love  again — 
you  will  wed  another.”  “Never,”  whispered 
Laura,  and  an  unnatural  glow,  for  a  moment 
succeeded  the  pallor  on  her  cheek — it  was  gone, 
and  she  leaned  against  me  for  support. 

“You  will  wed  another,  and  you  will  have 
bitter  cause  to  regret  that  you  ever  did  so. 
Your  life  will  be  long  and  weary.  Is  it  enough  ?” 
questioned  the  woman,  as  she  glanced  at  Laura's 
rapidly  changing  features. 

“Too  much,”  I  answered,  almost  angrily,  as  1 
drew  the  half  fainting  girl  from  the  room. 

Ella  and  Mary  had  been  consulting  together, 
and  were  full  of  courage  when  we  entered.  “  Are 
you  ready?”  asked  the  woman,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  us  to  the  door.  “Yes,  yes,”  they  an¬ 
swered,  “which  shall  come  first?” 

“You  may  come  together,”  she  replied,  “for 
so  will  your  fortunes  lie.” 

Gaily  whispering  to  each  other,  they  entered 
the  fatal  door,  while  I  sat  in  the  dim  November 
twilight,  waiting,  with  Laura’s  head  upon  my 
shoulder.  She  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  my  own 
unbelief  had  been  terribly  shaken.  Oh,  I  knew 
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how  well  she  had  loved  poor  Will  Stanley,  and  \ 
how  their  faith  had  been  plighted  when  she  was  \ 
almost  a  child.  Her  gentle  heart  was  yet  bowed  j 
beneath  its  first,  great  sorrow,  and  the  fortune-  \ 
teller’s  hand  had  probed  the  wound  most  cruelly,  \ 
without  bringing  a  shadow  of  hope  to  soften  the  5 
pain  it  inflicted.  Will  Stanley  left  her  when  she  5 
was  but  sixteen,  for  a  few  months  ahsonce.  % 
Four  years  had  passed  since  then.  For  three,  j 
she  had  worn  mourning  in  memory  of  the  lost  \ 
one — not  so  deep  as  that  which  shrouded  her  \ 
young  Ijcart.  Could  she  love  again?  Something  > 
seemed  to  whisper  “yes” — it  was  strange,  this  < 
furtune-teller’s  power.  | 

In  about  half  an  hour  Mary  and  Ella  returned,  \ 
but  the  woman  did  not  come  with  them.  Silently  \ 
they  laid  some  money  on  the  table,  and  we  all  s 
left  the  cottage  together.  I  saw  they  were  in  no  \ 
mood  to  answer  questions,  and  we  walked  home  \ 
slowly  and  in  perfect  silence.  { 

The  next  day,  as  Laura  and  cousin  Mary  were  b 
preparing  to  go  home,  I  laughingly  asked  Ella  < 
what  the  witch  said  to  her.  She  refused  to  tell  s 
me,  and  to  my  surprise  Mary  did  the  same.  \ 
They  never  told  me,  and  never  even  smiled  when  \ 
the  subject  was* mentioned.  But  Laura’s  secret  < 
was  mine,  and  I  determined  to  watch  it  closely.  \ 
Six  years  have  passed  since  our  visit  to  the  \ 
fortune-teller,  and  1,  the  wild,  careless  girl  of  j 
fifteen  summers,  have  been  transformed,  oh!  so  ^ 
strangely,  into  a  sober,  thinking  woman.  Reader,  \ 
would  you  learn  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies?  ? 

Cousin  Mary  has  long  been  resting  beneath  \ 
the  church-yard  mould.  Her  young  heart  soon  \ 
found  its  mate.  “They  were  lovely  in  their? 
lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided.”  Her  } 
chosen  one  sleeps  beside  her,  and  on  the  smooth 
stone  above  them  are  traced  thSse  words,  “Her¬ 
bert  and  Mary.”  Close  to  the  turf,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  marble,  is  a  name,  “Ella,”  showing 
whose  hand  raised  that  token  to  their  memory. 

And  she  is  sitting  here  beside  me,  that  sweet 
sister  of  mine,  with  a  dimpled  cherub  in  her 
arms,  given  to  her  keeping  by  our  dead  Mary. 
And  I  know  by  her  tearful  eye  and  quivering 
lip,  that  she  is  tracing  in  little  Herbert’s  face 
the  image  of  his  lost  father.  Ella,  dear  sister, 
you  are  not  the  first  who  has  loved  “  not  wisely, 


but  too  well.”  I  am  thinking  of  the  sybil's  cot¬ 
tage,  and  of  the  fulfilled  prophecies.  Yes,  Ella’s 
fortune  and  cousin  Mary’s  have  been  strangely 
woven  together.  She  visits  their  grave  daily, 
with  little  Herbert  at  her  side.  For  his  sake 
she  will  be  always  what  she  is  now — nobody’s 
Ella  but  our  own. 

Laura  Bell,  the  gentle,  the  good,  was  married 
four  years  ago,  this  very  day,  to  a  man  whom 
she  now  detests.  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
fancied  she  loved  him  at  the  time  or  not,  but  1 
do  know  that  since  the  day  Will  Stanley  set  his 
foot  on  American  soil — three  years  since— she 
has  been  a  changed  creature.  Oh,  to  see  her 
sacrificing  her  young  affections  on  the  altar  of 
duty — wringing  out  her  very  heart’s  blood  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  one,  who  is  a  stranger 
alike  to  honor,  to  truth,  and  to  love.  To  see  her 
walking  by  his  side,  a  living  statue  of  despair, 
and  then  to  watch  her  pale  cheeks  glow,  and 
the  joy-light  sparkle  for  a  moment  in  her  eyes, 
when  the  love  one  of  other  years  comes  before 
her  vision,  comes  alas!  too  late  to  redeem  the 
past:  and  yet  he  is  blameless,  and  on  her  head 
this  weight  of  woe  must  rest.  And  the  demon 
beside  her  rejoices  in  her  misery,  and  strives  to 
crush  her  still  further  down  into  the  depths  of 
despair.  Oh,  to  see  all  this,  and  to  know  that 
she  must  still  live  on,  when  life  is  weary  to  her 
spirit  as  a  twice-told  tale — poor  Laura !  my  heart 
bleeds  for  her. 

And  what  if  I  am  to  be  Will  Stanley’s  bride! 
It  is  Laura’s  wish,  she  has  prayed  me  to  accept 
his  entreaties,  though  I  withstood  them  long.  I 
could  forgive  him  for  loving  Laura  first,  but  I 
could  not  forget  that  she  loved  him  still.  But 
she  has  told  me  that  could  she  choose  for  him,  I 
would  be  her  choice  above  all  others. 

And  we  are  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and 
Laura  will  be  here.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I 
give  up  my  place  at  his  side,  could  the  past  bp 
all  forgotten,  and  Laura  stand  there  as  of  old. 
I  Dear  Laura !  it  cannot  be,  but  I  may  wish  it  for 
s  your  sake. 

|  And  when  I  stand  proudly  at  Will’s  dear  side. 
|  Will,  so  much  older  and  wiser  than  I,  Laura’s 
s  pale  face  will  seem  to  glide  between  us,  and  I 
\  shall  weep  even  in  the  midst  of  my  joy. 


FADED. 


Thb  bloom  on  the  heart  has  faded, 
And  the  light  of  youth  has  gone — 
Life’s  sunniest  spots  have  shaded, 

And  clouded  one  by  one. 

The  faith  that  the  heart  has  cherished, 
Has  sped  like  the  mists  of  morn, 


Its  brightest  hopes  have  perished. 

Like  flowers  that  the  blasts  have  torn. 
But  Bethlehem’s  star  is  shining, 

It  beams  as  in  olden  time; 

It  knows  no  dim  reclining, 

It  glows  in  a  fadeless  clime.  **• 
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NIGHT  AND  DAT. 


BT  ▲  Nil  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Iz  was  indeed  a  “feast  of  roses”  not  ail  un-  $ 
▼orthy  of  comparison  with  the  oriental  pageant  \ 
of  that  name.  The  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  j 
Wilmot’s  elegant  mansion  and  grounds  were  \ 
thrown  open  to  such  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  \ 
gusts  was  a  joyous  one,  for  the  marriage  of  his  \ 
only  daughter  was  celebrated  on  that  bright  \ 
June  Homing.  \ 

Yama  in  her  youthful  loveliness  vied  well  \ 
with  the  lbwers  that  strewed  her  pathway,  and  \ 
tell  it  wary  garlands  all  around.  She  stood  in  | 
*  bover  of  roses,  and  beneath  the  clear  blue  Bky  J 
tosk  those  vows  that  conferred  upon  her  the  holy  < 
digaty  of  wife.  Congratulations  followed,  and  l 
■  Many  a  glass  of  sparkling  wine,  health  mid  | 
happiness  were  pledged  to  the  newly  wedded  \ 
ptir.  The  bride,  in  responding,  raised  a  crystal  \ 
goblet  to  her  lips,  and  bent  forward  to  sip  its  S 
cog  tents,  but  suddenly  started  back  leaving  ^he  j 
bright  beverage  untasted. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  whispered  her  bus-] 
band. 

“’Twas  but  a  thorn  on  this  overhanging  rose  \ 
that  slightly  pierced  my  brow;  ’tis  nothing,  and  | 
m  how  beautifully  the  flower  is  reflected  in  my 


Aye!  lady,  and  there  too  lurks  a  thorn  that 
tie  day  phall  “sting  thee  like  an  adder.” 

She  did  not  think  of  this,  but  quaffed  the  wine 
ad  brighter  flashed  her  eyes — more  roseate  grew  \ 
hr  cheek.  The  happy  groom  had  plucked  the  l 
blossom,  cut  off  the  offending  thorn,  and  placed 
the  flower  in  her  bridal  wreath. 

Oh!  that  he  could  have  taken  the  sting  from  : 
the  wine  cup  too !  s 

A  handsome  residence  in  Brooklyn  became  the  ? 
home  of  James  Lowrie  and  his  lovely  wife,  and  \ 
their  splendid  dining-rooms  were  often  filled  with  j 
ray  parties  of  intelligent,  refined,  and  aristocratic  \ 
friends.  Everything  that  wealth  could  purchase,  \ 
skilful  artists  design,  or  taste  suggest,  was  made  \ 
to  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  their  guests.  J 
There  were  music,  paintings  and  sculpture  to  $ 
gratify  the  most  enthusiastic  amateurs ;  there  J 
were  refreshments  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  ij 
palate.  A  conservatory  filled  with  raro  plants  $ 
and  bright  plumaged  birds;  vine- wreathed  bal-  s 
conies  and  verandahs  open  to  moonlight,  and  the  $ 
breeae  allured  those  who  wished  temporarily  to  \ 


withdraw  from  the  brilliant  throng.  Bui  chiefly, 
the  lady  of  the  mansion  strove  to  render  happy 
all  who  came  within  her  sphere.  Her.  beauty, 
varied  accomplishments,  and  fine  conversational 
powers  admirably  fitted  her  to  be  the  presiding 
genius  at  Buch  scenes. 

So  a  few  years  glided  by,  and  the  proud  hus¬ 
band  became  still  prouder  of  his  wife.  But  an 
increasing  family  and  multiplied  domestic  cares 
at  length  wore  upon  Emma’s  naturally  delicate 
constitution.  The  stated  reunions  were  not  en¬ 
tered  into  with  her  former  zest,  and  proved  quite 
a  tax  upon  her  failing  energies.  Mr.  Lowrie, 
however,  enjoyed  them  so  much  that  she  could 
not  propose  giving  them  up,  and  when  those 
evenings  came  she  would  recruit  her  exhausted 
strength  and  drooping  spirits  by  taking,  first  a 
little  wine. 

The  frequent  use  of  stimulants  creates  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  them,  and  with  Emma  they 
soon  became  indispensible  on  other  occasions. 

After  awhile  it  was  remarked  that  she  was 
losing  her  “ spirituelle”  and  delicacy  of  feature; 
that  she  was  more  excitable  than  formerly;  still 
no  one  dreamed  that  her  increased  gaiety  of 
manner,  lively  wit,  and  impassioned  vocalization 
in  song  had  now  their  origin  in  wine!  Yet  so  it 
was!  insidiously  and  by  slow  degrees  the  ser¬ 
pent  that  ever  lurketh  in  the  ruby  cup  had  her 
entoiled  withiu  its  life-poisoning  folds.  The 
daughter,  sister,  wife  and  mother,  once  so  radiant 
in  charms  of  person  and  of  mind,  was  now  the 
victim  of  that  destroyer ,  which,  like  death  itself, 
ever  “loves  a  shining  mark.” 

In  the  lassitude  that  followed  unnatural  exhi- 
ii ration,  the  drowsy  morning  hours  passed  in 
bed,  an  unquiet  flash  and  fading  of  the  eye,  the 
gradually  acquired  sensual  expression  of  those 
exquisite  lips,  and  an  angry  irritability  of  dis¬ 
position,  James  Lowrie  at  last  read,  with  horror 
and  dismay,  the  evidences  of  confirmed  inebria¬ 
tion  in  his  idolized  Emma.  Her  doting  father 
saw  it  too,  and  her  proud-spirited  brothers;  all, 
alas!  arrived  at  the  truth  too  late  for  their 
warning  words  to  have  any  effect. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  downward  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  fair  and  gifted  woman ;  to  open  to 
the  public  those  blotted  pages  of  her  life  history. 
Entreaties  and  expostulations  of  her  distressed 
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husband  were  unheeded;  the  cries  of  three 
neglected  children  fell  in  Tain  upon  her  ear. 
Her  own  beauteous  person  no  longer  attired 
with  neatness  and  taste,  but  slovenly  in  the 
extreme,  became  an  object  of  loathing  even  to 
those  who  loved  her  best. 

This  entire  debasement  of  his  household  diyi- 
nity,  and  a  disordered  and  comfortless  home,  be*  ; 
came  at  last  intolerable  to  the  proud  and  sensitive  : 
Mr.  Lowrie.  One  morning  he  left  os  usual  to  j 
attend  to  business  in  New  York,  and  returned  no  \ 
more. 

It  was  long  after  his  departure  before  Mrs.  ] 
Lowrie  admitted  the  appalling  fact  that  she  was  j 
a  deserted  wife l  And  more,  that  she  merited  her  j 
fate,  having  proved  recreant  to  the  trust  of  a  ] 
fond  husband’s  happiness  given  to  her  keeping.  j 

Then  she  awoke  from  her  infatuation  to  realize  i 
the  dreadful  position  into  which  she  had  plunged  j 
herself  and  family.  It  was  not,  however,  until  j 
her  father  had  removed  the  children,  and  forbid- : 
den  her  all  intercourse  with  them,  that  she  saw  \ 
the  sun  of  her  domestic  happiness  entirely  set,  \ 
and  deep  guilt  and  woe  attain  their  midnight: 
meridian  in  her  soul.  : 

Fallen  as  she  was  from  a  lofty  moral  and  < 
social  height,  there  was  still  an  abyss  below,  \ 
over  whose  verge  she  already  hung  toppling.  A  \ 
long  spell  of  sickness  ensued,  and  like  a  loosened  j 
fragment  threatening  every  moment  to  give  way,  j 
it  arrested  her  there.  From  that  point  she  ; 
looked  downward  and  upward — forward  and  be-  j 
hind.  In  the  one  direction  all  was  darkness  and  j 
despair ;  from  the  other,  a  single  ray  of  light  let  \ 
in  through  the  avenue  of  contrition  upon  her  ] 
soul.  To  continue  onward  was  irretrievable  j 
ruin:  to  return — the  toilsome  ascent  of  one } 
bruised  and  weakened  by  the  previous  falL  She  \ 
chose  the  latter  and  was  saved  l  > 

Reinstated  in  the  paternal  home,  her  whole  \ 
time  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  her  daugh-  \ 
ters.  All  knowledge  of  their  mother’s  fault  was  \ 
kept  from  them,  and  their  father  mourned  as  j 
dead.  No  tidings  of  him  had  ever  reached  the  j 
poor  repentant  wife.  j 

Ten  years  had  elapsed.  In  the  autumn  of  \ 
1860  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Lowrie  visited  St.  Louis,  \ 
and  had  occasion  to  transact  some  business  at  $ 
a  bank  in  that  city.  Ho  was  struck  with  the  \ 
countenance  of  one  of  the  officers.  For  a  few  ^ 
moments  memory  was  busy  in  trying  to  associate  ^ 
a  name  with  those  familiar  features.  Another  j 
glance  revealed  similar  thoughts  agitating  the  j 
mind  of  the  person  observed,  still  another  pene-  ^ 
trating  look,  and  the  words  “Mr.  Lowrie”  £ 
escaped  his  lips.  J 

Startled  as  was  the  individual  thus  addressed,  5 


he  made  a  hasty  signal  for  silence  and  beckoned 
Mr.  Wilmot  from  the  room.  The  recognition  had 
been  mutual :  and  almost  overcome  with  emotion 
in  his  eagerness  to  inquire  about  the  family,  Mr. 
Lowrie  (who  was  known  at  the  west  by  the  name 
of  Lansing)  could  only  articulate  the  words — 
“wife — children  ?” 

“Well — when  I  left,”  was  the  brief  reply. 

“And - ”  faintly  uttered  Mr.  Lowrie,  as  if 

he  wished  but  feared  to  know  more. 

Divining  the  import  of  his  brother-in-law’s 
marked  question,  Mr.  Wilmot  replied  smiling, 

“Entirely  reformed,  and  assiduously  devoted 
to  the  education  and  care  of  her  daughters,  than 
whom  our  city  boasts  none  of  greater  promise 
or  loveliness.” 

“What  do  they  think  of  me?”  anxiously  asked 
the  truant  husband  and  father.  This  was  not 
so  readily  answered,  for  Emma  Lowrie  had  not 
mentioned  her  husband’s  name  in  many  years, 
and  not  even  her  own  family  could  tell  aught  of 
her  real  feelings  concerning  him.  *  *  * 

One  month  from  that  time,  in  the  handsomest 
private  parlor  of  the  Planter’s  Hotel  in  St.  Louis, 
sat  a  lady — alone.  She  was  in  the  prime  of  life, 
very  beautiful,  but  her  features  bore  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep,  past  suffering,  a  shadow,  as  of  pre¬ 
mature  decay  and  present  anxiety ;  yet  there  was 
a  sweet,  subdued  look  that  contrasted  strangely’ 
with  the  air  of  dignity  and  pride  that  charac¬ 
terized  her  person. 

Her  dress  was  of  black  velvet,  made  plain  and 
high,  and  perfectly  fitting  an  exquisite  form. 
Upon  her  neck  was  a  small,  elegantly  wrought 
collar,  fastened  with  a  diamond  pin.  A  ring  set 
with  the  same  precious  Btones  glistened  upon  the 
forefinger  of  her  left  hand,  while  on  the  third 
appeared  that  plain  golden  circlet  which  imposes 
such  a  precious  burden  of  love  and  duty  upon 
the  heart  of  her  who  receives  it.  Her  right  arm 
supported  her  head,  and  a  beautiful  arm  it  was, 
as  half  revealed  amid  the  fall  of  rich  lace  that 
peered  from  beneath  the  velvet  sleeve.  The  lady 
half  reclined  upon  a  crimson-covered  fauteuil 
which  formed  a  fitting  ground  for  her  striking 
and  graceful  figure.  The  soft,  bright  radiance 
of  a  solar  lamp  fell  full  upon  her  face,  which 
was  pale  with  forced  calmness. 

Soon  the  door  opened — a  gentleman  was  An¬ 
nounced,  evidently  expected,  yet  she  rose  not 
to  receive  him,  and  words  of  greeting,  if  any 
such  were  contemplated,  died  in  silence  upon 
her  quivering  lips.  For  a  moment,  the  visitor 
seemed  paralyzed  too — the  next  instant,  and  the 
two  were  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms. 

The  single  word  “forgive!”  welled  up  in 
sweetly  repentant  accents  from  the  hearts  of 
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both,  and  the  long  separated  wife  and  husband 
were  reunited  once  more. 

As  James  Lowrie  gently  seated  his  almost 
fainting  wife,  the  single  white  rose  that  adorned 
her  raven  hair  fell  from  its  place;  he  picked  it 
up,  and  while  readjusting  it  among  the  curls, 
said,  “  It  is  indeed  my  own  Emma,  even  to  the 
attire  in  which  I  most  loyed  to  see  her.” 

“A  trifling  coincidence  occurs,  too,  in  this 
our  second  reunion,”  said  his  wife,  “don’t  you 
remember  placing  one  of  these  your  fayorite 
flowers  in  my  hair  the  morning  we  were  mar¬ 
ried?” 

“Yes,  dearest,  but  that  had  a  thorn,  and  this 
has  none.” 

The  lady’s  eye  glistened,  and  her  cheek  and 
brow  were  suffused  with  a  blush  of  shame  as 
she  thought  of  the  thorn  that  had  pierced  their 
wedded  hearts,  even  to  sundering,  for  long,  long 
yean.  But  conscious  penitence  and  true  con¬ 
trition  for  the  past,  mingled  with  high  resolves 
for  the  future,  restored  her  to  composure,  and 
rising  from  her  seat,  she  said,  “Now  come  with 
mty  I  want  to  show  you  my  treasures,  our  chil- 
Jrm.” 

She  led  him  to  another  room,  and  pausing 


RT  BUT  ONE." 


I  upon  the  threshold,  pointed  to  a  group  that 

1  Guido  would  have  rejoiced  to  perpetuate  in 
colors  of  living  light. 

Before  a  harp  stood  a  young  girl  of  fifteen, 
s  who  seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  beauty. 
\  Her  attidude  was  grace  itself,  as  with  fairy 
|  touch  she  swept  the  strings  in  accompaniment  to 
*  the  song  that  gushed  from  her  rosy  lips.  Another, 
l  quite  her  peer  in  loveliness,  and  but  little  her 
\  junior,  sat  upon  an  ottoman  by  her  side,  sport- 

iively  crowning  with  a  wreath  of  scarlet  berries 
and  green  leaves,  the  youngest  of  the  three  who 
reclined  at  her  feet,  and  seemed  absorbed  in 
^  listening  to  the  music. 

$  And  these  were  his  own!  The  children  from 
\  whom  he  had  been  so  long  banished  through 
\  their  mother’s  error,  which  was  now  so  nobly 
J  redeemed  in  restoring  them  thus  to  his  arms. 

\  Was  he  altogether  faultless  who  forsook  them 
j  in  that  darkened  time? 

|  We  strove  not  to  rend  the  veil  of  guilt  and 
s  sorrow  that  for  awhile  obscured  the  fortunes  of 
\  this  family ;  now  let  us  forbear  to  gaze  too  long 
$  upon  the  brightness  of  their  present  joy,  lest  it 
\  dazzle  us  and  we  see  not  tho  instructive  lessons 
{ this  over  true  history  affords. 
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I  bavb  finished  it,  the  letter, 

That  will  tell  him  he  is  free; 

From  this  hour,  and  forever. 

He  is  nothing  more  to  me ! 

And  my  heart  feels  lighter,  gayer, 
Since  the  deed  at  last  is  done — 

It  will  teach  him  that  when  courting, 
He  should  never  court  but  one ! 

Everybody  in  the  village 

Knows  he's  been  a  wooing  me; 

And  this  morning  he  was  riding 
With  that  sancy  Anna  Lee! 

They  say  he  smiled  upon  her, 

As  he  cantered  by  her  side; 

An*  Ill  warrant  yon  he’s  promised 
To  make  her  soon  his  bride ! 

Bat  I’ve  finished  it,  the  letter, 

From  this  moment  he  is  free — 

He  may  have  her,  if  he  wants  her, 

If  he  loves  her  more  than  me! 

He  may  go — it  will  not  kill  me — 

I  would  say  the  same,  so  there, 

If  I  knew  it  would,  for  flirting, 

It  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 
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It  is  twilight,  and  the  evening 
That  he  said  he’d  visit  me  ,* 

But  no  doubt  he’s  now  with  Anna, 

He  may  stay  there,  too,  for  me ! 

And  as  true  as  I’m  a  living, 

If  he  ever  comes  here  more, 

Ill  act  as  if  we  never, 

Never,  never  met  before! 

It  is  time  he  should  be  coming. 

And  I  wonder  if  he  will; 

If  he  does,  I'll  look  so  coldly — 

What’s  that  shadow  on  the  hill? 

I  declare,  out  in  the  twilight, 

There  is  some  one  coming  near — 

Can  it  be?  yes — 'tis  his  figure, 

Just  as  true  as  I  am  here ! 

Now  I  almost  wish  I’d  written 
Not  to  him  that  he  was  free; 

For  perhaps  ’twas  but  a  story 
That  he  rode  with  Anna  Lee. 

There !  he’s  coming  through  the  gate-way, 
I  will  meet  him  at  the  door, 

And  I’ll  tell  him  still  I  love  him, 

If  he’ll  court  Miss  Lee  no  more ! 
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Again  ire  are  before  our  readers,  in  our  j  No.  2.  Side-piece  of  the  back, 
department  “  How  To  Make  One’s  Dress.”  Our  j  No.  3.  Back. 

pattern,  this  month,  is  that  of  a  new  and  beau-  \  No.  4.  Half  the  sleeve.  This  part  is  cut  douMd 
tiful  style  of  a  dress  for  a  girl  five  or  six  years  j  like  an  ordinary  sleeve,  then  an  opening  is  made 
old.  The  engraving  represents  this  exquisite  j  by  making  a  slit  with  the  scissors  of  the  length 
dress  complete.  No  directions,  farther  than  { indicated  here ;  then  sew  on  three  bars, 
those  supplied  by  the  engraving,  are  neces-  5  No.  6.  Revers  with  opening  on  the  shoulder, 
sary  for  this  part  of  the  dress.  But  the  body  of  s  and  bar  as  on  the  sleeve. 

course  id  more  difficult.  We  accordingly  give,  \  No.  6.  Basquine  with  opening  at  the  side,  and 
on  the  opposite  page,  six  diagrams  by  which  to  \  bar  as  on  the  revers. 

cut  this  portion.  \  We  repeat  what  we  said  in  the  December 

No.  1.  Is  the  half  front  of  body  with  cross-  J  number.  We  are  always  ready  to  give,  in  this 
bars.  This  part  may  be  cut  all  out  of  one  piece,  J  department,  patterns  for  any  article  of  dress,  or 
or  the  bars  may  be  sewed  on ;  they  may  also  be  i  for  any  fashionable  novelty,  on  being  addressed 
made  of  ribbons.  *  through  the  publisher. 
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TRIMMING  FOR  CHILD'S  DRESS, 

IN  BRODERIE  ANGLAIS  E. 

DT  MLLE.  DETOUR. 


English  working  cotton  No.  24  and  30.  The  the  edge,  which  should  be  considerably  raised 
former  is  used  for  the  flowers,  and  the  latter  for  before  being  overcast. 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  TATTING  OR  FRIVOLITE. 


BT  MBS.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 


Fob  a  consideraole  period  the  art  of  tatting, 
long  disused  in  this  country,  has  been  revived 
in  the  fashionable  world;  and  like  many  other 
things  which  have  disappeared  for  a  time,  has 
acquired  greater  lustre  and  beauty  than  it  ever 
before  possessed. 

The  elercise  of  the  art  of  tatting,  as  known 
to  our  grandmothers,  was  merely  an  elegant 
apology  for  exhibiting  a  pretty  hand  and  bril¬ 
liant  rings;  the  actual  production  was  never 
more  elaborate  than  a  neat,  but  rather  substan¬ 
tial  edging  for  a  child’s  dress  or  a  lady’s  frill. 
No  wonder  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  christened  this  apology  for  a  lady’s 
idleness  pre-eminently  by  the  appropriate  term, 
Frivolite.  At  the  late  French  Exposition  of  In¬ 
dustry,  however,  some  very  beautiful  and  elabo¬ 
rate  specimens  having  been  exhibited,  this  kind 
of  work  again  became  the  rage,  both  in  France 
and  England;  and  doubtless  the  elegant  pieces 
of  tatting  which  may  be  seen  in  our  own  exhi¬ 
bition,  will  tend  yet  further  to  keep  the  work 
popular. 

The  only  necessary  instruments  are  the  shuttle, 
or  short  netting-needle,  and  a  gilt  pin  and  ring, 
united  by  a  chain.  The  thread  used  for  frivolite 
should  be  both  strong  and  soft;  something  like 
knitting-cotton,  indeed,  but  of  a  rather  different 
kind  to  that  fabric.  The  only  article  really  suit¬ 
able  for  this  work  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Walter  Evans  &  Co.,  of  Derby,  who,  recognizing 
the  unfitness  of  all  dther  cottons  for  this  purpose, 
have  spun  a  thread  expressly  for  tatting.  This 
article  is  at  once  so  soft  that  it  never  twists, 
and  so  strong  that  it  will  bear  the  jerk  with 
which  the  knot  is  formed.  It  is  made  in  three 
sizes,  termed  Evans’  tatting  cottons,  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3. 

The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  tatting,  is 
the  m'tde  of  holding  the  hands.  The  shuttle, 
filled  with  thread  in  the  manner  of  a  netting- 
needle,  should  be  he*d  between  the  thumb  and 
the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
about  half-a-yard  of  the  thread  being  unwound. 
Take  up  this  thread  two  or  three  inches  from 
the  end,  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  letting  the  end  fall  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand ;  pass  the  thread  round  the  other  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  keeping  them  rather  apart 
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from  each  other,  and  bring  it  again  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  thus  making  a  circle 
round  the  extended  fingers. 

Two  stitches  only  are  used  in  tatting,  and  it 
is  usual  to  do  each  alternately,  as  a  prettier 
edging  is  thus  formed  than  can  be  made  in  any 
other  way.  This  is,  therefore,  called  the  double 
stitch. 

The  first  stitch  to  be  learned  is  termed  the 
English  stitch.  This  is  made  in  the  following 
manner : 

Let  the  thread  between  the  right  tyind  and  the 
left  fall  toward  you,  (as  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving)  slip  the  shuttle  under  the  thread 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  and  draw  it 
out  to  the  right  rather  quickly,  keeping  it  in  a 
horozontal  line  with  the  left  hand.  It  will  be 
found  that  a  slipping-loop  is  formed  on  this 
thread  with  that  which  went  round  the  fingers. 
Hold  the  shuttle  steadily,  with  the  thread 
stretched  tightly  out,  whilst  with  the  second 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  you  slip  the  loop  than 
made  under  the  thumb. 


I  may  here  remark  that  when  tatting  will  not 
draw  up,  it  is  because  the  operation  is  reversed ; 
and  instead  of  the  loop  being  formed  by  the 
thread  round  the  fingers,  it  is  formed  by  that 
connected  with  the  shuttle.  This  is  usually 
caused  by  the  worker  letting  the  thread  from 
the  shuttle  hang  loosely  instead  of  drawing  it 
out,  and  holding  it  at  full  stretch. 

There  Is  very  little  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  English  stitch.  It  simply  con¬ 
sists  in  throwing  the  thread  in  a  loop  over  the 
left,  and  inserting  the  shuttle  upward  under  the 
circle  round  the  fingers,  instead  of  downward, 
as  in  the  English  stitch. 
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The  engraving  below  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done.  The  shuttle 
is  drawn  out,  and  the  stitch  formed  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  stitch.- 


The  two  stitches  thus  made  form  one  double 
stitch;  and  when  as  many  are  done,  and  drawn 
dose  to  tech  other ,  as  may  be  directed,  the  stitches 
are  held  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb,  and 
the  ether  fingers  are  withdrawn  from  the  circle 


I  Slip  the  ring  on  the  left  hand  thumb,  that  the 
pin,  being  attached  to  the  chain,  may  be  ready 
for  use.  M*]fe  w  many  double  stitches  as  the 
directions  prescribe,  twist  the  pin  in  the  circle 
of  thread,  and  hold  it  between  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  whilst  making  more  stitches;  repeat. 

Tatting  should  always  be  done  with  a  very 
cool,  dry  hand. 

Common  tatting  is  merely  a  length  of  tatted 
loops,  with  or  without  picots. 

Trefoil  tatting  is  done  by  drawing  up  tightly 
^  three  loops,  made  quite  close  together,  and  then 

!$  leaving  a  short  space  before  making  more.  The 
\  Trefoil  is  sewed  into  shape  afterward  with  a 
common  sewing-needle. 

A  pretty  variety  may  be  made  by  trimming 
^  a  number  of  large  loops  with  others  very  much 
|  smaller,  which  should  be  sewed  round  them. 
|  In  this  case  a  little  distance  must  be  allowed 
^  between  all  the  large  loops, 
s  I  should  always  advise  learners  to  use  coarse 


of  thread,  which  is  gradually  diminished  by  $  crochet  silk  for  their  first  attempts  in  tatting, 
drawing  out  the  shuttle  until  the  loop  of  tatting  S  as  it  is  very  much  easier  to  do  with  this  material 
Is  nearly  or  entirely  dosed.  The  tatted  loops  s  than  with  any  other. 

should  be  quite  close  to  each  other,  unless  par-  i  Tatting  is  usually  sewed  on  net,  for  collars, 
tieular  directions  to  the  contrary  are  given.  £  &c.  I,  however,  greatly  prefer  the  effect  when 
Sometimes  tatting  is  ornamented  by  a  succes-  \  the  tatting  is  formed  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  aid 
non  of  tiny  loops,  something  like  pearl  edging ;  \  of  Point-lace  stitches.  Diagrams  of  these  were 
these  are  made  with  the  pin  previously  spoken  of.  \  given  last  year. 


LACE  IN  FRIVOLITE  FOR  8LEEVES. 

BY  MBS.  ANN  8.  8TIPHIN8. 


The  lace  is  formed  of  sprigs  and  edgings  in  ^  be  large  enougn  to  allow  margin  beyond  tho 
frivolite,  connected  by  bars  in  Venetian  and  j  edge,  and  must  be  lined  with  a  bit  of  cloth, 
dotted  Venetian,  with  an  English  rosette  worked  l  After  the  sprigs  and  edging  are  tacked  on,  the 
in  the  centre  of  each  flower.  The  sprigs  are  j  connecting  bars  and  rosettes  are  to  be  worked, 
made  quite  perfect  in  themselves;  then  the  I  Those  who  prefer  it  may  lay  the  frivolite  on  net, 
article  to  be  made  being  cut  out  in  colored  >  and  appliqiuz  it;  but  this  mode  does  not  produce 
paper  properly  scalloped,  they  are  arranged  on  !  so  rich  an  effect.  The  design  given  is  extremely 
it,  and  the  edging  made  to  fit.  The  paper  must  pretty  for  a  collar,  the  edge  of  which  should  bo 
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FRIT  OLITB  POE  SLEEVES. 


slightly  scalloped  only.  In  other  respects  it  5 
should  be  made  up  just  like  the  sleeve.  \ 

Materials. — Evans’  tatting  cotton,  No.  3,  s 
steel  shuttle,  fine  pearling  pin,  and  common  | 
sewing  needle.  I 

For  the  Flower. — Having  filled  the  shuttle,  $ 
thread  the  needle  with  the  end  of  the  cotton,  £ 
allowing  a  long  needleful  of  thread;  but  do  not* 


MQtm 


break  it  off.  Hold  a  loop  of  the  thread  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  with 
the  needle  work  on  that  part  of  the  thread 
attached  to  the  shuttle,  16  common  button-hole 
stitches.  Draw  up  the  thread  from  the  shuttle, 
so  that  the  loop  quite  disappears;  then  with  the 
shuttle  begin  to  work  the  leaf,  leaving  the  long 
needleful  of  thread  attached  to  the  work. 

Leaf. — 1st  loop.— -9  double  stitches,  1  picot,  8 
double.  Draw  it  up,  but  not  tightly. 


2nd. — 3  double,  join  to  the  picot  of  the  last, 
6  double,  1  picot,  3  doubly  Draw  it  as  before. 
To  join  loops  of  tatting,  make  a  picot  on  the 
first  of  the  two  to  be  joined,  and  at  the  corres¬ 
ponding  place  of  the  next  draw  the  thread  which 
goes  round  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  through 
the  picot.  When  a  loop  is  sufficiently  drawn 
out,  slip  the  shuttle  through  it  and  tighten  it 
again  over  the  fingers.  Loops  thus  connected 
are  much  firmer  than  they  could  otherwise  be. 

3rd. — 3  double,  4  join,  6  double,  1  picot,  3 
double.  Draw  up  this  loop  rather  tighter. 

4th. — 3  double,  join,  8  double,  1  picot,  8 
double.  Draw  it  up  quite  tightly. 

5th. — Like  the  third. 

6th. — Like  the  second. 

7th. — 3  double,  join,  9  double.  Draw  it  up 
like  the  first 


Now  with  the  needle,  work  on  the  bars  of 
thread  at  the  base  of  the  loop,  thus:  8  button¬ 
hole  stitches  on  the  1st,  2  between;  8  on  2nd, 
2  between;  6th  on  3rd,  2  between;  1  on  4tb, 
2  between ;  6  on  5th,  1  on  the  thread  between. 
Slip  the  needle  between  the  two  after  the  second 
loop ;  draw  it  out  leaving  a  short  bar  of  thread, 
on  which  do  6  stitches,  1  more  between  the  6th 
and  6th  loops;  8  on  6th,  one  afterward,  and 
connect  as  after  last  loop  between  the  1st  and 
2nd;  1  more  before  the  7th;  8  on  7th  loop;  and 
take  one  button-hole  stitch,  to  join  the  first  and 
last  loops  together  at  the  stem.  This  completes 
the  leaf. 

Stem. — 44  button-hole  stitches  with  the  needle. 

Flower. — Fret  loop. — 4  double,  *  1  picot,  3 
double,  *  4  times,  1  picot,  4  double.  Draw  it 
up  quite  tight;  and  when  you  have  worked  down 
the  stem  to  the  first  leaf;  repeat  the  leaves, 
allowing  half  an  inch  of  thread  between  it  and 
the  stem.  Covering  this  with  button-hole  stitch 
after  the  leaf  is  finished,  will  bring  both  the 
needle  and  the  shuttle  threads  to  the  main  stem. 
Work  down  that  to  the  end  and  fasten  off. 

The  Edoino. — Double  the  thread,  and  begin 
with  the  needle  with  8  button-hole  stitches,  1 
picot,  8  moro  button-hole  stitches.  Then  use  the 
shuttle. 

1st  loop. — 4  double,  join  to  the  picot,  12 
double,  1  picot,  4  double.  Draw  it  up  quite 
tightly.  • 

2nd. — 4  double,  join,  12  double,  1  picot,  4 
double.  Draw  it  up  quite  tightly. 

3rd. — 4  double,  join,  7  double,  1  picot,  3 
double,  1  picot,  4  double.  Draw  it  up  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  1st.  20  on  the  bar  of  the  first 
10  button-hole  stitches:  2  between  it  and  the 
2nd;  1  on  the  second;  2  between  it  and  the  3rd; 
10  on  the  3rd,  slip  the  needle  through  the  1st, 
and  work  back  on  the  bar  12  button-hole.  Then 
8  on  the  thread,  join  to  picot;  10  on  the  thread, 
1  picot,  8  on  thread. 

1st  loop  of  2nd  Pattern. — 4  double,  join;  5 
double,  join  to  picot  of  the  8rd  loop ;  7  double,  1 
picot,  4  doable. 

Proceed  with  the  remainder  as  in  the  1st  pat¬ 
tern. 

This  edging  is  very  suitablo  for  infant’s  dresses. 

For  straight  lengths  a  few  more  stitches  mast 
be  worked  on  the  threads  between  the  patterns. 
Work  9  button-hole  stitches  on  the  thread,  be¬ 
fore  the  next  loop. 

2nd  to  6th  loops  (inclusive.) — 4  double,  join, 
*  3  double,  1  picot,  x  4  times,  4  double.  Draw 
it  np  tightly,  and  work  9  button-hole  stitches 
after  every  loop. 

To  Work  down  the  Stem. — Having  done  9 
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stitche*  aftei  the  last  loop,  lay  the  long  piece  of  J  former  line  after  every  stitch,  and  thus  making 
stem  evenly  on  the  finger,  and  parallel  with  it,  j  a  doable  line.  Of  coarse  9  stitches  must  he  left 
the  thtead  connected  with  the  shuttle.  On  this  j  at  the  beginning  of  the  flower,  before  the  let  loop , 
thread  work  a  series  of  button-hole  stitches,  s  as  well  as  after  the  second, 
passing  the  needle  through  one  of  those  of  the  £ 


ORIENTAL  NECK-TIE. 

Materials. — A  pair  of  large  nee¬ 
dles;  eight- thread  Berlin  wool;  white, 
six  ounces;  scarlet,  orange,  green, 
blue,  and  black,  one  ounce  each;  and 
Chine  wool,  one  ounce. 

To  be  knitted  in  Brioche  stitch — 
that  is,  bring  the  thread  in  front,  slip 
one,  knit  two  together;  repeat.  Cast 
on  with  the  Chine  wool  thirty-nine 
stitches,  and  do  three  rows.  Then 
the  other  colors  in  the  following  order: 
White,  four  rows;  Chine,  four  rows; 
orange,  four  rows;  blue,  four  rows; 
Week,  six  rows;  green,  four  rows; 
sariet,  four  rows;  Chine,  four  rows; 
orange,  four  rows;  blue,  four  rows? 
white,  four  rows;  Chine  four  rows. 
Do  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of 
white  only.  Then  the  other  end,  ro¬ 
wing  the  order  of  the  colors,  so  that 
they  may  correspond.  Knit  in  a  hand¬ 
some  fringe  at  both  ends.  This  com¬ 
forter  is  equally  suitable  for  a  lady  or 
gentleman. 

SMALL  GIMPS  IN  CROCHET. 

Thx  pattern  for  this  is  in  the  front 
jf  the  number. 

Materials. — Marsland’s  griffin  cro¬ 
chet  cotton,  No.  6;  crochet  hook,  No. 
IB 

No.  1. — Make  a  chain  the  length 
required,  and  then  work  back  in  dc. 
This  is  a  very  neat  little  trimming  for 
children’s  dresses ;  and  if  required  to 
be  made  of  silk,  and  purse  twist  be 
used,  will  be  found  to  answer  every 
purpose  for  which  a  narrow  gimp  may 
oe  required.  It  forms  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  for  the  braid  which  is 
run  on  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  a9  the 
wools  of  which  it  should  then  bo  made, 
cun  be  procured  of  any  shade  whatever 
which  the  braid  itself  cannot. 

No.  2.— Make  a  chain  of  the  length 
required,  and  on  it  work  1  dc,  1  ch, 
miss  1. 

Vol.  XXIX.— 6 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  HONEYSUCKLE* 


BT  MRS.  A.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Materials.  —Coral,  sweet-scented  and  yellow,  >  very  small  leaves  and  a  bud,  then  two  leaTes  and 
these  flowers  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped,  i  two  buds,  two  leayes  and  two  flowers,  two  leayes 
stamens,  leayes,  buds,  and  gum.  >  and  four  flowers,  increasing  the  number  of  leayes 


Fold  down  each  petal  nearly  in  half,  leaying 
sufficient  to  gum  oyer  on  one  side,  when  the  gum 
is  dry  mould  each  flower  oyer  the  end  of  your 
plyers,  slip  the  stamen  through,  touching  it  first 
with  gum  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  buds  may 
be  made  of  white  wax,  painted  the  natural  color, 
or  they  can  be  had  ready  for  use.  Take  six  buds 
to  form  the  centre,  arrange  six  of  the  flowers 
around  the  buds  eyenly  to  form  a  cluster :  slip  on 
the  green  leaf.  The  Woodbine  and  Coral  Honey¬ 
suckle  grows  in  clusters,  the  Sweet-Scented  in 
long  branches — it  has  a  different  leaf  from  the 
two  former.  In  branching  commence  with  two 
♦90 


^  and  flowers  in  proportien  to  the  length  of  the 
S  branch. 


*  Materials  for  Making  Paper  Flowers. — 
Tissue  paper  of  yarious  colors,  carmine  paper 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 
Japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cupa 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
81  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 
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EMBROIDERED  COLLAR,  FULL  SIZE. 


BY  MRS.  PULLAK. 


Materials. — Fine  jaconet  mnslin,  on  which  ?  The  flowers  in  this  pattern  are  almost  ontirely 
the  design  is  well  traced,  a  yard  of  any  narrow  s  overcast,  the  large  ones  being  worked  in  outline 
thread  insertion,  and  embroidery  cotton,  Nos.  80,  j  only,  with  a  veining  sewed  up  the  centre  of  each 
40  and  50.  \  petal,  and  a  double  round  of  buttonhole  for  the 

This  style  of  collar  is  of  a  kind  entirely  new;  S  centre,  with  a  single  spot  of  English  lace  worked 
it  contains  a  centre  and  border,  divided  by  a  1  in  the  glace  thread.  There  is  no  taHn-ttitch 
lute  which  may  either  be  worked  in  open-hem,  \  whatever,  every  part  being  either  in  Broderic 
or  formed  by  a  piece  of  pearling.  This  is  laid  \  Anglaise — that  is,  pierced  and  sewed  over — or 
on  and  fastened  by  a  line  of  buttonhole-stitGh,  \  worked  in  raised  overcaf  t-stitch. 
after  which  the  muslin  underneath  it  is  cut  away.  \ 


CORNER  FOR  HANDKERCHIEF. 

To  be  worked  with  fine  English  working  cotton,  <  knot.  The  long,  feathery  leaves,  and  the  stems, 
No.  100.  The  two  large  pointed  leaves,  the  top  j  are  to  be  worked  in  satin-stitch ;  and  the  tendrils 
of  the  large  flower,  the  top  of  the  buds,  and  part  \  in  over-stitch ;  while  the  long,  serrated  leaf  is  to 
of  the  grape-leaves,  are  to  be  done  in  French  s  be  filled  in  dots  done  in  buttonhole-stitch. 
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NAME  FOR  MARKING. 


LETTERS  FOR  MARKING.* 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT.  $  “  No — and  never  will/’  says  a  harsh,  but  solemn 

Has  Hjb  Comb  Ybt. — It  happened  not  very  long  %  voice, 
ago  in  our  good  eity  of  Philadelphia.  Every  day  \  Qod  help  the  poor,  old  mother!  See,  she  has  tot- 
she  went  down  to  that  particular  wharf,  at  which  l  tored  a  lo&  and  sitting  down,  her  grey  head  falls 
the  great  ateamer  was  expected,  asking  the  same  *  uPon  her  hands.  The  day  wanes  apace.  Teamsters 
mournful  words,  “Has  he  oome  yet?”  And  heart  \  whistle,  wharfingers  go  tramping  by  her.  A  ragged 
siok  at  the  repeated  “No”— heart  sick  at  the  forced  $  W  gathers  sticks  close  to  her  feet,  peering  under 
smile  of  the  anxious  agent^-dying,  almost,  whenever  \  her  limP  bonnet.  She  never  moves  nor  looks.  The 
she  saw  groups  standing  together,  and  caught  the  $  rattle  and  din  of  business  grows  noisier, 
words,  “Glasgow”—- “lost,”  she  would  go  home  to  \  “x  old  woman!” 
that  old,  orazy  house,  and  read  that  letter  for  the  i  shakes  her  roughly. 

hundredth  time.  \  “01d  woman— wake  up— heavens!  Jack— she's 

“My  dear  old  mother,”  it  said,  “you  shall  be  so  \  dead>  look.” 
happy  when  I  get  back,  for  it  was  all  true  about  the  $  Her  P°or  hands  haT0  faUon»  revealing  the  glassy 


fortune,  and  now  we  shall  have  money  enough,  thank 
God!  I  mean  to  put  you  in  a  pleasant  house;  (how 
I  long  to  got  you  out  of  that  old  tumble-down)  I 
mean  to  buy  you  lots  of  good  shawls  and  blankets, 
and  we'll  have  plenty  of  hot  meals,  please  God !  and 
you  shall  nover  go  again  to  the  slop-shops,  to  lug 
home  great  bundles  of  work,  aad  sit  and  sew  all 
night  for  sixpence.  Yesterday  I  engaged  a  passage 
in  the  City  of  Glasgow.  She's  a  staunch  and  hand¬ 
some  boat.  It  will  be  for  all  the  world  like  sailing 
in  a  comfortable  parlor;  nothing  to  compare  with 
the  old  lumbering  thing  I  came  out  in.  I  had  a 
chance  to  go  back  in  the  same  barque,  but  I  thought 
for  once  I'd  come  like  a  gentleman,  and  seo  how  it 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  money.  Keep  up  heart, 
mother,  and  pray  for  Alfred.” 

It  is  a  dark,  stormy  morning.  The  rain  falls 
drearily — the  stcerts  are  dismal  and  deserted — and 
the  pavements  are  slippery  with  mud. 

The  poor  old  porter  with  his  wooden  leg  looks 
wearily  up  street  and  down.  Not  a  job  yet  In 
mournful  rows  stand  the  carriages  in  front  of  the 
hotels.  Undor  ragged  umbrellas  the  old  apple 
women  sit,  munching  hard  crackers  for  the  morning 
meal.  All  visiblo  humanity  looks  wet  and  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Here  she  comes,  the  poor,  old  widow. 
Weak  and  faint  she  drags  her  weary  feet  along,  and 
as  she  passes,  the  wooden  legged  porter  rubs  his 
eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  slowly  turns  to 
watch  her  out  of  sight  She  has  had  no  breakfast — 
and  yet  she  is  not  hungry,  for  oh !  she  dreamed  a 
dream;  she  saw  her  boy — her  Alfred.  He  had  como 
home,  triumphant  with  success,  radiant  with  happi¬ 
ness,  and  folded  her  in  his  arms.  Look — how  the 
sunken  eye  is  lighted  up.  Watch  how  eagerly  she 
scans  every  countenance !  And  now,  as  she  nears 
the  wharf,  her  whole  frame  seems  sinking.  One 
superhuman  effort — on  she  totters  through  the  mist 
There  stands  the  agent,  anxious,  restless. 

“Oh!  sir,”  and  she  clasps  her  withered  hands, 
+%ave  you  heard  any  news?  Ha •  he  oome  yet?” 
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eyes,  the  sunken  features.  The  dream  is  a  won¬ 
derful  reality — mother  and  son  have  met 
\  There  was  a  meagre  funeral  that  day.  It  took 
|  place  in  our  good  city  of  Philadelphia. 

^  Our  List  of  Contributors. — As  editors,  if  we  are 
|  proud  of  any  one  thing,  it  is  of  our  list  of  contribu- 
*  tors.  We  only  echo  the  general  voice,  when  we  say, 
that  it  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  ladies’ 
Magazines,  that  there  is  really  no  comparison.  We 
wishod,  at  first,  to  have  a  story  from  each  of  our  best 
l  writers  in  this  number;  but  the  list  was  too  large; 

>  and  besides,  illness  and  other  onuses  prevented 
^  our  hearing  from  all.  Yet  the  reader  may  look  in 
5;  vain  in  the  January  number  of  any  cotemporary, 
£  for  such  articles  as  those  furnished  by  Alice  Cary, 
^  Mrs.  Bache,  Martha  Russell,  Mrs.  Fairfield,  A.  I* 
\  Otis,  Mrs.  Denison,  Ella  Rodman,  Hetty  Holyoke, 
$  Clara  Moreton,  Ac.  Ac. :  and  yet  those  comprise  but 
5  a  portion  of  our  regular  contributors.  For  there  ii 

|  the  author  of  “  Susy  L - 's  Diary,”  thero  is  Vir- 

$  ginia  F.  Townsend,  there  is  Carry  Stanley,  there  are 
$  E.  W.  Dewees,  Alice  Gray,  and  a  host  of  others. 
|  With  such  a  list  of  writers,  the  reader  is  always  sure 
s  of  variety.  We  aro  proud  to  say,  also,  that  not  one 
l  of  them  ever  pens  a  line,  which  we,  or  they  in  after 
^  life,  would  wish  to  blot  Their  stories,  oven  when 
\  they  convulso  with  laughter,  or  agonize  with  the 
|  deepest  pathos,  never  lose  their  purity  of  thought 
\  and  expression.  It  is  this  characteristic,  quite  ■* 
\  much  as  their  intellectual  ability,  which  renders 
|  them  unrivalled  as  a  corps  for  a  lady's  Magazine. 

I  Tub  Knickerbocker  Gallery. — This  being  the 
^  season  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  gifts,  we  call 
J  attention  to  the  “Knickerbocker  Gallery,”  P®^- 
\  lished  by  C.  Huoston,  New  York.  This  beautiful 
\  work  contains  articles  from  nearly  all  the  oontribu- 
s  tors  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  that  is  from 
s  most  of  the  eminent  authors  of  the  United  States: 
\  and  each  article  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the 
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writer.  Among  the  names  are  Bryant,  Hal  leek,  < 
Lowell,  Longfellow,  Boker,  Leland,  Taylor,  Cozzens, 
Benjamin,  and  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  the  witty  editor  j 
of  the  "  Knickerbocker.”  The  volume  is  tastefully  5 
printed  and  bonnd;  and  contains  sereral  hundred  ^ 
pages.  Nowhere  else  can  so  complete  a  gallery  of  j 
portraits  of  American  authors  be  had.  It  is  a  peou-  \ 
lisrly  appropriate  present  for  a  person  of  intelligence  > 
ana  refinement  to  giro  or  receive;  and  ean  be  had,  < 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  for  $5,00,  or  in  full  Turkey  < 
morocco  for  $7,50.  Address  C.  Hueston,  New  York.  \ 

About  "  Clubbing.” — The  editor  of  the  Litchfield  I 
(Ct)  Republican  is  a  wit  Here  is  what  ho  says,  on  j 
the  subject  of  “clubbing,”  in  his  notice  of  our  De-  \ 

oember  number !  < 

s 

“Now's  your  time  to  put  your  heads  together,  and 
form  clubs.  Give  Peterson  such  a  clubbing  all  the 
ny  up  hill,  that  he  will  remember  it  for  a  long  time  ; 
to  come.  Show  him  no  quarter,  but  spot  Kim  with  | 
fivet  and  tens  and  twenties ,  until  he  is  convinced  that  ; 
you  mean  to  carry  out  this  club  law  to  its  full  extent  | 
He  richly  deserves  it;  and  the  more  clubs  you  raise, 
the  better  he  will  like  it  He  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
usable.  Send  your  addresses  to  Charles  J.  Peter-  j: 
Jfli,  No.  102  Chesnut  street,  Philadelphia.  You  will  : 
dab  off  something  better  than  chesnuts  from  that 
tree,  by  so  doing.” 


To  which  wo  add,  club  away,  one  and  all.  For 
the  harder  you  club,  the  less  chance  there  is  that 
•Jiy  rival  will  becU  us.  ^ 

o.^Fovihe  privilege  of  Copying  “The 
Speaking  Likeness,”  published  iA  dur  December 
number  for  1855,  we  are  indebted  to  Gonpil  A  Co., 
print-sellers,  importers  of  prints,  Ac.,  New  York.  The 
print  was  from  a  oopy-right  engraving,  whioh  that 
enterprising  firm  had  just  published,  and  which  is 
haring  an  immense  sale.  Goupil  A  Co.  are  at  the 
head  of  their  profession.  It  would  be  worth  while 
for  those  desirous  of  adorning  their  parlors,  boudoirs, 
or  other  apartments,  with  framed  engravings,  to 
write  to  Gonpil  A  Co.  for  a  catalogue,  in  order  to 
•elect  from  their  collection.  G  A  Co.  are  liberal  in 
terms  as  well  as  prompt. 


Elementary  Instructions  in  Crochet,  Embroi¬ 
dery,  ac. — We  shall  give,  this  year,  a  series  of 
monthly  articles,  containing  elementary  instructions 
in  Crochet,  Knitting,  Netting,  Tatting,  Embroidery, 
Broderie  Anglaise,  Point-Lace,  Shell-work,  Hair- 
work,  Ac.  Ac.  Those  will  be  in  addition  to  tho 
usual  monthly  patterns  of  novelties  in  these  several 
species  of  work.  Thus,  “Peterson”  for  1856  will 
contain,  besides  its  tales,  poetry,  Ac.,  a  complete 
lady's  work-table  book,  with  instructions  for  every 
description  of  fancy  work.  We  begin,  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  with  “Tatting.” 

The  Dollar  Newspaper. — We  call  attention  to 
this  capital  journal,  advertised  on  the  cover  of  the 
present  number.  We  believe  it  to  be  altogether  the 
best  weekly  published  in  Philadelphia;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  cheapest.  The  proprietors  are  men  of 
enterprise  and  energy,  who  pay  liberal  prices  to 
secure,  in  every  department,  what  they  consider  the 
very  best  talent  As  a  news,  not  less  than  a  literary 
paper,  the  “  Dollar”  is  pre-eminent  Those  persons, 
who  wish  to  subscribe  for  it  in  connection  with 
“Peterson,”  ean  have  both,  for  one  year,  by  remit¬ 
ting  $2,50  to  us. 

Fetridqb’s  Publications. — Fetridge  A  Co.  have 
in  press  two  novels,  whioh  deserve  great  popularity, 
for  their  merit  is  unusual.  One  is  “The  Lost  Love,” 
and  the  other  “The  Wife's  Trials,”  and  having  seen 
extracts  from  both,  we  agree  with  the  London  Athe- 
nssum,  in  saying  that  they  are  the  best  novels,  of 
their  kind,  lately  written.  Fetridge  A  Co.  will 
rapidly  earn  a  reputation  for  their  books  if  they 
continue  to  issue  suoh  first-rate  publications. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bache. — We  introduce,  this  month,  to 
the  readers  of  “Peterson,”  Mrs.  Anna  Baohe,  a  lady 
already  in  possession  of  an  established  reputation. 
The  present  number  contains  both  a  poem  and  a 
story  from  her  pen.  The  exquisite  finish  of  her 
stylo,  in  the  "Legend  of  LoWenberg,”  will,  we  are 
sure,  attract  almost  as  much  attention  as  tho  mas¬ 
terly  manner  in  which  the  incidents  are  conceived 
and  developed. 


Tins  Month's  Engravings. — Are  they  not  beau¬ 
ty?  How  “onnning”  the  infant  looks,  in  the  first 
me“otint  What  elegance  and  grace  in  the  fashion 
plate.  Nor  could  anything  be  more  effective  than 
the  "Departure  of  Rachel.”  The  “Lighting  the 
”  also  is  capital.  While  no  two  resemble 
wch  other  in  the  least. 


Beaux  and  Belles. — An  editor,  out  West,  says 
that  the  girls,  in  his  neighborhood,  would  rather 
have  no  beaux  than  not  have  “Peterson’s  Maga¬ 
zine.”  He  adds  that  the  belle  of  the  village  was 
won,  at  last,  by  one  of  her  lovers  subscribing  for  a 
copy  for  her.  She  yielded,  she  says,  not  to  the 
bribe,  but  because  the  act  proved  his  excellent  taste. 


To  the  Point. — The  Carlisle  (Pa.)  American,  after 
tyologiaing  for  having  unintentionally  copied  some 
our  stories  without  credit,  says: — "Peterson  oon- 
tsins,  monthly,  the  choicest  and  most  appropriate 
Tories  and  poety  we  can  find  anywhere,  gems  whioh 
**  pride  in  transferring  to  our  oolumns,  and 
which  we  feel  certain  eur  lady  readers  read  with 
•widity  and  pleasure.” 


The  One  for  the  Ladies. — "I  have  learned  from 
one  year’s  experience,”  writes  a  lady,  "that  'Peter¬ 
son  Magazine'  is  the  one  for  the  ladies,  and  that  no 
;  one  should  bo  without  it” 

Keeping  Promises. — The  Miama  (Ohio)  Visitor 
isays: — "Peterson  invariably  performs  all  his  pro¬ 
mises.”  And  so  say  all  who  know  us.  ' 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Quantity  op  Reading. — The  three  dollar  illus-  {  The  Gloria  In  Excelsis:  An  extensive  collection  of 
trated  Magazines  give  only  twelve  hundred  pages,  j  tuno  Church  Music.  By  IF.  Williamo.  1  vol.  Bo*- . 
yearly.  “Peterson”  gives  nine  hundred.  This  is  $  ton :  Phillip*,  Samp*on  &  Co. — The  author  of  this 
one  hundred  more  than  the  proportion,  as  eight  hun-  '  compilation  is  organist  of  Boudoin  Square  Church, 
dred  for  a  two  dollar  Magazine  is  as  mueh  as  twelve  \  Boston,  and  professor  of  music  at  the  Charlestown 
hundred  for  a  three  dollar  one.  >  Female  Seminary.  It  is,  therefore,  presumable  that 

-  •:  he  is  competent  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Erratum. — In  the  quotation  from  “  O'er  the  Water  \  The  “  Gloria  In  Excelsis”  consists  of  hymn  tunes, 
to  Charlie,”  on  page  72,  read  the  last  line  as  follows:  anthems,  sentences,  ehorusses  and  chants;  includes 
^  “And  Charlie's  foe*  before  him!”  J  an  entirely  new  and  practical  arrangement  of  the 

\  elements  of  music;  and  contains,  in  addition,  a 

_ _ ,  '•  variety  of  vocal  exercises  and  glees  for  social 

j  gatherings,  singing-schools  and  choir  practice.  So 

REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS.  j  far  m  we  are  c.pnblo  of  judging,  tbe  work  »  a  t«j 

\  meritorious  one.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
The  Christian  Year:  Tho.ujht.  in  Fvr«  for  the  ;  of  churcho8i  8chool9  ud  famjliea. 

Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By  the  \ 

lev.  John  Keble.  Elegantly  illustrated  by  SchmoUe.  \  The  Wager  of  Battle.  By  W.  II.  Herbert  1  r el. 
t  vol.  Pkilada:  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.— This  ia  u  4  -V‘w  York:  iIa,on  brother.— A  stirring  Ule,  iUos- 
work  well  known  to  the  intellectual  and  religious  i  tr*Un«  the  "lotions  between  Saxon  and  Nonius, 
public.  It  is  a  series  of  Christian  lyrics,  appropriate  and  dePictinK  English  manners,  in  the  twelfth  on¬ 
to  the  various  festivals  of  tbo  church,  such  as  Christ-  \ tur*  Som<i  of  the  ohaPter8  lnton«>17  ■■“‘resting, 
mas,  Easter,  4c.  4c.  Several  inferior  edition,  of  it  f^ularly  those  describing  the  escape  of  the  fugi- 
have  been  issued,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  it,  at  last,  in  1  tive  aoroM  the  8anda<  «*«  ri8e  of  th«  Ude.  “d 
a  form  befitting  its  great  merit  The  publisher,  Mr.  5 ,le,,truction  of  tho  P“r8UCTS-  Edith-  tho  heroine> "  * 
Butler,  tasteful  os  he  always  is,  has  really  surpassed  \  lovol-v  characler'  Wo  own  to  *  P"dilectioa  for  the 
himself  in  this  superb  edition.  The  paper  is  white  i  histOTical  noTeI>  becau30'  if  honestly  and  capdlj 
and  thick;  tho  type  large;  and  the  page  beautiful;  ;  written'  U  not  affords  intellectual  pleasure  to 
while  the  illustrations,  nine  in  number,  are  line  j the  rondcr'  but  G'Te8’  “  in  a  mirror- the  ver7  tP“d 
engravings,  designed  and  executed  in  the  best  style.  1  tbe  Past' 

It  will  be,  wo  predict,  the  favorite  gift-book  for  the  i  Ktotterkeim;  or,  The  Manque.  By  Thomas  Dt 
foliday  season,  among  the  moral  and  religious  por-  \  Quincey.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Dr.  Shtl- 
ion  of  tho  American  public.  Such  a  work  is  worth  s  ton  Mackenzie.  1  vol.  Boston:  Wrhittemore,  MU* 

(  whole  library  of  trashy  annuals,  or  even  a  room  ^  Hall. — The  genius  of  De  Quinccy  is  not  less  per- 
ull  of  worthless  knick-knackeries;  for  it  informs  the  s  ceptible,  in  this  fugitive  story,  now  first  published  in 
mind  and  improves  the  heart,  as  well  os  gratifies  and  \  America,  than  in  his  famous  work,  “The  Confessions 
fosters  the  taste  for  the  beautiful.  j  of  An  Opium  Eater.”  The  interest  begins  with  the 

Christian  Theism.  The  Testimony  of  Reason  and  \  first  chaPter>  and  U  maintaincd  breathlessly  to  tl» 
Revelation  to  the  Exigence  and  Character  of  a  Su-  lMt*  The  8cen«  of  the  8t0I7  ■»  "  Germany,  th« 
preme  Being.  By  R.  A.  Thompson,  if.  A.  1  vol.  \ tim0  tha  “Thirty  Tears  War.”  Not  the  least  valo- 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers— K  merchant  of  j  abl°  P"1  of  *bl8  edition’  >8  tb«  Iife  of  D« 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  Burnett,  who  died  in  1784,  bequeathed  !  whicb  Dr-  Mockemie  has  contributed, 
a  fund  to  be  applied,  every  forty  .years,  to  the  founda-  j  Hoaryhead  and  McDonner .  By  Jacob  Abbott  1 
tion  of  premiums,  open  to  public  competition,  for  the  s  vol.  New  York:  Haiper  <k  Brothers. — This  is  *» 
encouragement  of  essays  on  the  subject  of  the  pre-  old  friend,  one  of  the  popular  “Young  Christirt 
**ent  volume.  The  first  award,  under  this  will,  was  5  Series,”  but  very  greatly  improved  in  matter,  and 
Aiode,  in  1814.  The  book  before  us  is  the  successful  {  adorned  with  numerous  beautiful  illustrations.  Hr. 
treatise  under  the  second  award,  being  adjudged  to  \  Abbott  stands  at  the  head  of  American  writers  of 
be  the  best,  oat  of  two  hundred  and  eight  offered  in  \  his  class.  His  keen  sympathy  with  youth,  his  agree- 
competition.  We  find  it  a  lucid,  powerful,  and  con-  j  able  style,  his  eminently  religious  tone,  and  his 
elusive  demonstration,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  a  £  faculty  of  being  didactio  without  becoming  dry,  tom 
Deity,  but  of  tho  existence  of  one  with  the  attri-  <  a  combination  of  qualities  we  meet  with  in  no  other 
bates  assigned  to  Him  by  the  Bible.  It  is  an  unan-  j  cotemporary  author.  We  recommend  this  book  as 
8werablo  argument  in  favor,  not  merely  of  Theism,  \  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  gift. 

but  of  Christian  Theism.  It  is  not  unworthy,  in-  J  Speeches  in  Congress.  By  Qerritt  Smith.  1  9oL 
deed,  to  accompany  Butler’s  “Analogy.”  The  two  s  jvrew  York:  Mason  Brothers.— This  volume  will  find 
books  should  stand  side  by  side  in  the  library.  <  readers,  even  among  those  who  hold  different 

Almaclds.  1  vol.  Nsio  York :  H.  Long  d:  Tiro -  \  opinions  on  temperance  and  slavery  from  the  author, 
there. — A  novel  of  fashionable  life  in  England :  but  \  for  sinoerity  always  commands  respectful  attention, 
mnch  better  than  such  things  usually  are.  Price  j  and  nobody,  we  believe,  denies  Gerritt  Smith’s  strict 
fifty  cents.  *  conscientiousness. 
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The  Widow  Bcdott  Paper*.  By  France*  M.  Which  cr.  \ 
With  an  Introduction  by  Alice  Neal.  1  vol.  New  ! 
York:  J.  C.  Derby.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peter  non — W©  ? 
entirely  concur  with  our  lamented  friend,  the  l&te  \ 
Joseph  C.  Neal,  to  whose  journal  these  papers  were  $ 
first  contributed,  that  they  are  the  best  Yankee  ' 
sketches  yet  written.  For  while  on  tho  one  hand,  \ 
they  are  free  from  the  vulgarity  and  coarseness  which  < 
oeeasionally  mar  “Sam  Slick, "  on  the  other,  they  \ 
uhibit  a  keener  wit  and  a  nicer  discrimination  of  \ 
character.  Nor  do  we  know  any  comic  sketches,  n 
even  those  in  a  broader  vein,  which  are  so  mirth-  ^ 
noring.  At  the  time  of  their  original  appearance,  jj 
they  not  only  won  the  popular  ear,  but  received  the  > 
■probation  of  all  critical  readers;  and  we  ore  glad,  \ 
therefore,  to  see  them  collected  into  a  volume,  and  ^ 
incorporated,  so  to  speak,  among  our  standard  litera-  ' 
ture.  The  death  of  the  fair  author  was  a  serious  loss  < 
to  the  An  irican  public.  Several  ^pital  illustrations,  ^ 
u  comic  as  the  text  itself,  have  been  contributed  by  s 
Dallas,  tho  talented  designer  and  engraver.  The 
Tolnme  in  other  respects  also,  is  a  credit  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Work*  of  Charles  Lamb.  Edited  by  Thomas 
J*o»  Talfourd.  2  vol*.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro¬ 
thers.— The  “gentle  Elia,”  as  he  was  lovingly  colled, 
lives  again  in  the  affectionate  labors  of  Talfourd, 
in  these  two  handsome  volumes.  Wo  see,  not  only 
the  author  and  letter-writer,  whose  quaintness, 
homor  and  kindliness,  as  exhibited  in  his  writings, 
nave  won  for  him  the  regards  of  thousands;  but  the 
identical  Charles  Lamb  himself,  whom  even  the  boys 
of  Christ  Church  loved,  who  was  the  centre  of  the 
charming  little  social  parties  where  Mary  Lamb  pro¬ 
vided,  and  who,  whon  the  audience  hissed  his  play, 
forgot  his  authorship  in  sympathy  with  the  crowd, 
■nd  hissed  as  loud  as  any.  It  is  a  delightful  book. 
No  cultured  person,  that  loves  kindliness  in  human 
nature,  but  will  consider  these  volumes  a  treasure. 
The  writings  of  Lamb  never  lose  their  charm,  nor 
bis  letters  their  strong-hold  on  our  sympathy.  Tho 
*tory  of  his  life,  moreover,  preaches  a  better  sermon,  | 
than  even  the  pulpit  ’always  gives,  in  favor  of  self-  * 
denial  and  meek  Christian  charity.  A  portrait  of  S 
Lamb  is  prefixod  to  the  first  volume.  < 

Sallust,  Flora* ,  and  Valeria*  Paterculus.  Literally  s 
Translated,  with  copious  notes  and  a  general  index,  s 
the  Rtc.  J.  S.  Wat* on,  if.  A.  1  vol.  New  York :  j 
Harper  A  Brothers. — Some  tutors  object  to  these  $ 
tauel&tions  as  injurious  to  students.  Our  own  ex-  ^ 
perienoe  is,  that,  if  used  with  discretion,  they  are  ^ 
Tw7  beneficial.  The  notes  greatly  increase  the  value  j 
this  translation,  which  we  recommend  as  the  best  ! 
of  it#  kind.  I 

The  Child-Wife.  From  the  David  Copperfield  of  \ 
Tokens.  1  vol.  New  York :  Redfield.  Philada:  j 
T.  B.  Peterson. — The  third  of  the  highly  meritorious  j 
■®dei  for  juveniles,  in  which  Dickens’  works  are  < 
for  young  children.  A  beautiful  illustra-  < 
hen  adorns  each  volume. 


Scenes  tn  the  Practice  of  a  New  York  Surgeon. 
By  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.  1  er?.  Neto  York: 
Dewitt  dc  Davenport. — This  is  a  volume  of  great 
merit,  and  is  unique  in  character  also,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  attain  a  large  circulation.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  sketches  dolineated  from  life,  alternated 
with  didactic  chapters  on  the  means  of  preserving 
health.  The  sketches  are  drawn  with  a  bold,  free 
hand,  and  are  often  even  painfully  interesting.  The 
didactic  chapters  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  and 
abound  with  valuable  hints.  We  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  to  mothers  those  on  croup,  hooping-cough  and 
scarlet  fever.  The  chapters  on  consumption,  and 
those  on  the  pathology  of  a  fashionable  lady,  are 
likewise  invaluable.  Dr.  Dixon  says  that  pure  air 
and  exercise,  thick  shoes,  and  occupation  are  the 
best  preventives  of  consumption ;  and  that  the  neglect 
of  either,  much  less  of  all  of  those,  involves  the 
greatest  risks.  Several  spirited  illustrations  by  Darley 
adorn  the  volume. 


Crochets  and  Quavers;  or,  Revelation*  of  an  Opera- 
Manager  in  America.  By  Max  Marctzek.  1  col.  New 
York:  S.  French.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — There 
is  hardly  a  page  in  this  book  which  does  not  abuse 
somebody,  or  retail  somo  bit  of  scandal  in  violation 
of  the  courtesies  of  life.  A  few  persons,  here  and 
there,  are  praised,  but  this  is  done,  it  seems  to  us, 
only  the  better  to  assail  others.  Still,  a  good  deal  of 
insight  into  opera  matters,  and  not  a  little  amuse¬ 
ment  also,  may  be  gathered  from  the  volume,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  smartly  written,  toe  smartly, 
say  many,  ever  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Max 
Maretzek.  One  libel  suit,  at  least,  has  already  grown 
out  of  the  work. 

Mexico  and  it s  Religion.  With  Incident*  of  Travel 
in  that  Country  During  Part s  of  the  Year e  1851-52- 
53-54.  And  Historical  Note*  of  Event*  Connected 
with  Place *  Visited.  By  Robert  A.  Wilson.  1  vol. 
New  York:  Harper  db  Brothers. — The  title  of  this 
volume  very  fairly  seta  forth  its  character.  Tho 
author  propounds  several  heterodox  historical  and 
other  opinions;  among  the  rost  that  the  received 
accounts  of  Cortes’s  oonqnest  are  fictions.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  published,  and  contains  nu¬ 
merous  graphic  illustrations. 

Win Mtc  and  I.  1  voL  New  York:  J.  C.  Derby. — 
A  pleasant  story  of  modern  life,  written  by  a  new 
aspirant  for  literary  fame,  but  one  who  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  her  dovotion  to  authorship,  if  all  her 
works  prove  as  acceptable  as  this.  The  character  of 
“Winnie”  is  most  felioitously  drawn.  Mr.  Derby  has 
published  tho  volume  in  a  very  neat  style. 

The  Studio.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  1  voL  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. — We  have  heVe  the  twelfth  num¬ 
ber  of  that  excellent  series,  “Harpers'  Story  Books” 
for  juveniles.  “  The  Studio”  is  devoted  to  illustrating, 
in  a  style  to  be  comprehended  by  children,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  drawing.  Every  family,  where  there 
are  little  ones,  ought  to  have  this  series. 
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REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Queen*  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover . 
By  Dr.  Doran.  2  vol*.  New  York:  Redjield. — The 
same  sprightliness,  which  distinguishes  Dr.  Doran's 
former  books,  characterizes  this  also.  Spite  of  a 
somewhat  dreary  subject  he  has  made  a  really  fasci¬ 
nating  work,  a  something  between  the  famous  Jesse’s 
"Memoirs”  and  Houssaye’s  "Men  and  Women  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.”  At  this  particular  time,  when 
Thackeray  is  delivering  his  lectures  on  "The  Four 
Georges,"  these  volumes,  devoted  to  the  wives  of 
those  kings,  are  especially  apropos.  Everything  that 
was  accessible  has  been  ransacked  for  material  by 
Dr.  Doran,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  much 
that  is  not  only  fresh  to  general  readers,  but  throws 
a  new  light  on  many  of  the  prominent  actors.  The 
volumes  are  handsomely  printed. 

Frank  Hilton;  or,  The  Queen* s  Own.  1  vol.  New 
York:  Garrett  db  Co. — This  novel  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Cooper’s  Indian  tales  and  Lover’s  military 
fictions.  Tho  events  principally  transpire  in  and 
about  Aden,  a  post  lately  seized  by  England,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  hero,  sent  an  envoy 
to  a  neighboring  sultan,  is  captured  by  hostile 
Bedouins,  and  passes  through  a  series  of  stirring 
and  almost  incredible  adventures,  before  he  finally 
escapes.  The  desert  scenes  are  capitally  done.  Bits 
of  it  almost  recall  tho  Arabian  Nights.  In  fact  the 
story  has  such  life  and  action,  that  though  often 
verging  on  the  improbable,  it  never  fails  to  interest 
the  reader. 

Juno  Clifford.  1  vol.  New  York:  Appleton  & 
Co. — A  novel  by  an  anonymous  hand,  but  written 
with  great  power.  Juno  Clifford,  with  her  majestic 
beauty,  her  tropical  passions,  and  her  frantic  love, 
rightly  gives  title  to  the  book.  Some  of  the  scenes 
have  on  almost  breathless  interest  The  character 
of  the  hero  is  a  noble  ideal,  as  is  also  that  of  his 
gentle  wife;  while  others  interest  by  their  natural¬ 
ness,  or  the  force  with  whieh  they  are  drawn.  We 
trust  that  the  novel-reading  publio  will  hear  from 
this  author  often. 

Lily.  By  the  author  of  “Busy  Movements  of  An 
Idle  Woman”  1  vol.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro¬ 
thers. — This  is  a  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
The  scene  is  laid  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Southern  scenery,  life  and  manners,  ore  ex¬ 
cellent  "Lily,”  tho  heroine,  is  a  beautiful  character. 
Tho  author  is  a  lady,  residing  in  Charleston.  No 
less  a  oritic  than  Thackeray,  the  great  satirist  and 
novelist,  has  pronounced  her  one  of  tho  most  able  of 
American  female  writers. 

Richard  the  Fearless .  By  the  author  of  "  Red- 
cliff e.”  1  vol.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co. — The 
story  of  Richard,  the  youthful  duke  of  Normandy, 
told  in  a  style  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  youth, 
and  resembling  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  its 
romantio  interest,  Scott's  "Tales  Of  A  Grandfather.” 
The  volume  is  especially  suitable  for  a  Christmas, 
New  Year’s,  or  birth-day  present  It  is  handsomely 
embellished. 


ISmike.  From  the  Nicholas  Nickleby  of  Dickens* 

1  voL  New  York:  Redjield.  Philada:  T.B.  Peter¬ 
son. — This  is  the  second  of  that  admirable  series  of 
juvenile  books,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  down 
Dickens’  stories  to  the  nursery.  The  author’s  words 
are  retained  as  far  as  possible,  but  extraneous  cha¬ 
racters  and  incidents  are  rejected.  In  the  present 
case,  the  three  volumes  of  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  an 

Icut  down  to  one  small  volume,  in  which  the  story  of 
"Smike”  is  fully  told.  The  book  is  neatly  printed. 
We  commend  the  series,  as  far  as  it  has  appeared,  te 

I?  those  who  wish  to  select  gift-books  for  children. 

<  Glenwood;  or,  The  Parish  Boy.  1  vol.  Boston: 
Shephard,  Clark  db  Co.  Philada  :  T.  B.  Peterson. — 
As  genuine  a  Yankee  story  as  ever  was  written. 
Every  village  in  New  England  has  its  counterpart 
s  in  the  characters  depicted  by  the  author,  and  nearly 
\  every  one  could  furnish,  within  men’s  memories,  a 
\  series  of  similar  incident*  It  is  this  Flemish-like 
\  fidelity  which  is  the  charm  of  the  book.  All  authors, 

I  who  succeed,  paint,  as  this  writer  does,  from  what 
they  see.  Tho  book  exhibits  a  large-minded  and 
charitable  spirit.  We  hope  te  hear  from  him,  or  her, 

^  again.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and  taste- 
;  fully  embellished. 

Letters  To  A  Young  Physician.  By  James  Jack- 
;  eon,  M.  D.  1  vol.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  db 
|  Co. — The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  oldest 
;  and  most  eminent  physicians  of  Boston.  In  these 
;  lottcrs,  he  embodies  the  results  of  his  experience, 
as  an  extensive  practitioner,  on  consumption,  the 
:  management  of  infants,  fevers,  and  diseases  gene¬ 
rally.  The  book  is  invaluable  to  a  young  physician. 
It  will  be  found  of  benefit  also  in  the  family,  as  it  is 
;  written  in  a  plain  stylo,  avoiding  all  technical  terms. 
Dr.  Jackson,  we  see,  discountenances  that  excessive 
use  of  drugs,  which  has  been  considered,  by  many, 
so  serious  a  fault  of  old  physicians. 

The  Foray ers.  By  W.  Gillmore  Sims.  1  voL  New 
York:  Redjield. — Another  of  the  revised  edition  of 
Sims’  novels.  Everybody,  pretending  to  a  library, 
should  have  these  beautifully  printed  works.  Sims, 
as  the  bead  of  the  school  of  Southern  historical  ro¬ 
mance,  takes  rank  with  Irving,  the  delineator  of  the 
\  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  and  with  Cooper, 

>  the  magician  of  the  sea  and  the  prairie.  Two  supe- 
;  rior  illustrations  embellish  the  number. 

>  Table  Traits,  With  Something  on  Them.  By  Dr. 
?  Doran.  1  vol.  New  York:  Redjield. — Dr.  Doran  is 
\  always  racy  and  amusing.  In  this  volume,  selecting 
|  the  table  for  his  theme,  he  wittily  discusses  it,  under 
i  every  aspect,  historically,  socially,  philosophically, 
|  poetioally,  Ac,,  Ac.  A  volume  like  this,  which  we 
\  can  dip  into,  lay  down,  and  resume  at  will,  yet  sure 
[  of  being  always  agreeably  interested,  is  a  treasure. 
<  Caste .  A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  By  S\d- 
<  ney  A.  Story,  Jr.  1  vol.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampsom 
\  db  Co. — Published  in  the  neat  style  in  whioh  this 
i  firm  issues  all  their  books. 
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Madame  Be  Ssvigne’s  Letter «.  Edited  by  Mre. 
Sarah  J.  Hale,  1  voL  Mew  York :  Maeon  Brothers. — 
That  enterprising  firm,  Mason  Brothers,  has  began 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  volumes,  of  whioh  this 
ii  the  first,  devoted  to  the  letters  of  eminent  letter- 
writers.  The  present  volume  oon tains  a  selection 
from  the  best  epistles  of  Madame  De  Sevigne,  and  is 
the  first  attempt,  we  believe,  to  bring  those  cele-' 
tasted  letters,  in  any  shape,  before  the  American 
public.  The  epistles  are  models  of  style,  and  ought, 
mi  that  account  alone,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
intelligent  woman.  In  addition,  however,  they  paint 
the  manners  of  France,  two  centuries  ago,  with  a 
vividness  one  never  sees  in  (tilted,  methodical  his¬ 
tories.  The  volume  is  issued  in  excellent  stylo. 

Patriarchy ;  or,  The  Family :  Ite  Constitution  and 
Probation.  By  John  Harris,  B.  B.  1  vol.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln. — This  is  by  the  author  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  “Man  Primeval,"  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  subject  there  introduced.  In  “Man  Primeval" 
the  constitution  and  probation  of  individual  man 
were  traced.  In  “  Patriarchy,"  the  constitution  and 
probation  of  the  family,  whioh  is  the  development  of 
Mdal  man,  is  exhibited.  We  regret  that  the  press 
of  books  on  our  table,  this  month,  presents  our 
nving  more,  at  present,  respecting  this  very  supe¬ 
rior  work. 

Geoffrey  Moncton;  or,  The  Faithless  Guardian. 
Sy  Susanna  Moodie.  1  vol.  New  York :  Bewitt  & 
Davenport* — This  new  work, by  the  author  of  u  Rough¬ 
ing  It  In  the  Bush,"  will  find  many  readers.  The 
•tory  is  full  of  incident,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  one,  of 
•U  Mrs.  Hoodie’s,  which  she  considers  her  best. 
Tbe  publishers  issue  it  in  quite  a  handsome  style. 

Rose  Clark.  By  Fanny  Fern.  1  vol.  New  York: 
Mason  Brothers. — The  story  of  an  orphan  girl,  in 
which  the  errors  of  a  certain  description  of  Orphan 
Asylums  are  exposed.  The  tale  is  quite  unequal, 
parts  being  written  with  great  power,  but  other  parts 
exhibiting  negligence  and  occasional  departure  from 
good  taste.  Tbe  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

Border  Beagles.  A  Tale  of  the  Mississippi.  By 
Rr-  G.  Sims.  1  vol.  New  York:  Redfield. — A  re¬ 
vised  edition,  handsomely  illustrated,  which  all  should 
have,  who  wish  a  presentable  series  of  Sims’  novels. 

Retells  Grant;  or,  The  Lost  Wife.  1  vol.  New 
York  Garrett  dc  Co. — A  novel  of  American  life, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound. 


NEW  RECEIPTS. 

To  Whiten  the  Skin. — Slioe  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  old  Castile  soap,  and  place  it  in  a  jar  near  the  fire, 
Pour  over  it  half-a-pint  of  alcohol;  when  the  soap  is 
dissolved  and  blended  with  the  spirit  add  one  ounce 
of  glycerine,  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  almonds, 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  violets  or  ottar  of  roses, 
Own  pour  it  into  moulds  to  cool  for  use. 


For  Making  Cold  Cream . — Take  a  drachm  of  white 
wax,  the  same  quantity  of  spermaceti,  two  ounces  of 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  an  ounoe-and-a-half  of 
spring  water.  Dissolve  the  wax  and  spermaceti  In 
in  the  oil  of  almonds  by  placing  them  in  a  pipkin, 
near  a  fire,  or  in  a  vapor  bath.  Pour  tbe  solution 
into  a  mortar,  and  stir  it  about  with  a  pestle  until  it 
grows  cold  and  is  quite  smooth;  then  pour  in  the 
water,  little  by  little,  and  keep  stirring  the  mixtnre 
until  the  water  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
other  ingredients. 

No  Silke  look  well  after  washing,  however  care¬ 
fully  it  be  done;  and  this  method  should  therefore 
never  be  resorted  to,  but  from  absolute  necessity.  It 
is  recommended  to  sponge  faded  silks  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  then  to  rub  them  with  a  dry  cloth  on 
a  flat  beard,  after  which  to  iron  them  on  the  inside 
with  a  smoothing  iron.  Sponging  with  spirits  will 
also  improve  old  black  silks.  The  ironing  may  be 
done  on  the  right  side,  with  thin  paper  spread  over 
them  to  prevent  glazing. 

A  Good  Lip  Salve  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Take  three  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  spermaceti,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  onnoe  of  Virgin  wax.  Melt  them  together  over  a 
slow  fire :  when  well  amalgamated,  remove  the  mix¬ 
ture  from  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  cold.  Then 
add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium. 


THE  TOILET. 

Thu  Hums. — Nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
eleganoe  and  refinement  of  a  lady’s  appearanoe  than 
a  beautiful  hand.  A  well-formed  hand,  white  and 
■oft,  with  tapering,  rosy-tinted  fingers  and  polished 
nails,  is  a  rare  gift;  but  where  Nature  has  denied 
symmetry  of  form  and  outline,  it  is  easy,  by  proper 
care  and  attention,  to  obtain  a  delicacy  of  eolor  and 
a  grace  of  movement  which  will  place  it  sufficiently 
near  tbe  stahdard  of  beauty  to  rendor  it  attraotive. 

Gloves  should  be  worn  at  every  opportunity,  and 
these  ought  invariably  to  be  of  kid  or  soft  leather. 
Silk  gloves  and  mittens,  although  a  pretty  contriv¬ 
ance,  are  far  from  fulfilling  the  desired  object.  Night 
gloves  are  considered,  from  tbe  unctuous  substances 
with  which  they  are  prepared,  to  make  the  hands 
white  and  soft,  but  they  are  attended  with  inoon- 
venienoe,  besides  being  very  unwholesome.  A  mo¬ 
derately  warm  bran  poultice  laid  on  the  hands  about 
ouee  during  a  week  is  a  very  excellent  application. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  color  of  the  skin  of 
the  hands,  in  common  with  that  of  the  whole  body, 
is  dependant,  in  a  great  measure,  on  tbe  general  state 
of  tbe  health.  The  bands  should  be  washed  in  tepid 
water,  as  eold  hardens  them,  and  predisposes  to 
roughness  and  chaps,  while  water,  beyond  a  certain 
heat,  makes  them  shriveled  and  wrinkled.  In  drying 
them,  they  ought  to  be  well  rubbed  with  a  moderately 
coarse  towel,  as  friction  always  promotes  a  soft  and 
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polished  surface.  Stains  from  ink  or  other  causes  <  around  with  buttons  liko  those  on  the  skirt.  These 
should  be  immediately  removed  with  salt  and  lemon  $  buttons  rise  from  the  waist  and  pass  over  the  shoul- 
juico — a  bottle  of  this  mixture  should  stand  ready  i  ders,  fbrming  hretellcs.  The  sleeves  are  demi-long, 
for  use  on  every  toilet.  The  soaps  to  be  preferred  >  and  trimmed  with  buttons.  Bonnet  of  white  satin, 
are  such  os  are  freest  from  all  alkaline  impurities.  5;  ornamented  with  rows  of  black  velvet.  Very  full 
The  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  Ups  of  the  fingers  £  cap  trimming, 
should  be  of  a  pale  pink  color.  Moderate  exercise  S  Fio.  in. — Talma  Eureka,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  arm  and  hand  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  >  *of  Molyneux  Bell,  No.  58  Canal  street,  New  York, 
this  natural  glow.  The  beauty  of  the  nails  depend,  s  This  beautiful  affair  is  made  of  black  satin  velvet* 
in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  treatment  they  receive;  <  with  gores  of  moire  antique  set  on,  with  moss  trim- 
they  ought  to  be  frequently  out  in  a  circular  form,  £  ming.  The  yoke  is  of  velvet,  made  in  a  point;  the 
neither  too  flat  nor  too  pointed.  The  root,  which  is  jj  collar  of  moire  anUque,  edged  with  moss  trimming* 
sometimes  called  the  half  moon,  from  its  crescent  i>  and  finished  with  tassels. 

shape,  should  be  always  visible.  It  is  whiter  than  |  Fig.  iv. — The  Regina  Mantle  is  made  of  black 
the  rest  of  the  nail,  and  is  connected  with  the  vessels  \  velvet,  and  is  circular  in  form,  with  a  slight  droop 
which  supply  the  nail  with  nutriment  for  its  growth  >  behind.  The  trimming  consists  of  two  rows  of  very 
and  preservation.  When  the  nails  are  disposed  to  ?  rich  black  laoo  over  tullo  grenadine.  Above  the 
break,  some  simple  pomade  should  be  frequently  i  upper  row  of  lace,  there  is  a  row  of  exquisite  embroi- 
applied,  and  salt  freely  partaken  of  in  the  daily  diet.  \  dery  executed  in  black  silk,  intermingled  with  jet 
A  piece  of  sponge,  dipped  in  oil  of  roses  and  fine  ^  bugles.  Tho  pattern  of  this  embroidery,  which  is 
emery  powder,  gently  rubbed  on  the  nails,  gives  ^  novel  and  curious,  represents  flowers  and  birds  taste- 
them  a  polish,  and  removes  all  inequalities.  s  fully  grouped  together.  A  narrow  row  of  lace  trims 

Many  ladies  think  that  all  sorts  of  labor  is  to  be  |  the  top  of  the  mantle,  aud  tapers  to  a  point  at  the 
avoided,  if  the  hands  are  to  be  kept  elegant.  But  >  front  of  the  waist  The  bonnet  is  of  Albert  blue 
this  is  a  mistake.  Coro  is  all  that  is  required.  In  >  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  torsade  of  satin  of  the  same 
fact,  it  is  only  by  using  it,  that  the  hand  can  be  >  color,  intermingled  with  black  lace,  and  on  one  side 
made  to  acquire  that  freedom  and  pliancy,  without  \  there  is  a  drooping  feather  of  mingled  black  and 
which  there  can  be  no  grace.  A  hand,  kept  idle.  <  blue.  Under- trimming  bouillonnees  of  white  tulle 


grows  clumsy  and  loose-jointed. 
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Cut  out  fourteen  pieces  of  paper,  card,  or  wood,  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  shown  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  and  then  form  an  oblong  with  them. 


FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Fig.  i. — A  Ball  Dress  op  Whitb  Silk,  with  two 
jupes,  over  each  of  which  is  worn  a  deep  lace  flounce, 
reaching  to  the  upper  band  of  crimson  velvet  which 
edges  the  jupes.  Corsage  low,  and  very  much  pointed 
in  front.  The  bretelles  are  formed  of  lace.  In  the 
front  of  the  corsage  is  placed  a  bow  of  crimson  velvet 
Sleeves  formed  of  two  puffs,  with  rows  of  lace.  Head¬ 
dress  of  crimson  flowers  and  green  leaves. 

Fig.  n. — A  Walking-Dress  op  dark  Silk. — 
Skirt  long  and  full,  and  ornamented  in  front  with 
drop  buttons  put  on  in  zig-zag  form,  decreasing  In 
size  as  they  approach  the  top  of  the  skirt  The 
basquine  is  closed  up  the  front  and  trimmed  all 


$  and  pink  flowers. 

I  Fio.  v. — Ball-Cloak,  called  the  jaguarita,  a  ma¬ 
terial  called  duvet  de  cygne — white,  very  light  and 
soft,  so  as  not  to  rumple  the  toilet  The  cape  is 
ornamented  with  a  white  silk  fringe  as  well  as  the 
sleeves,  which  fall  like  those  of  the  old  talma. 
Around  the  neck  is  a  rich  galloon.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  article  of  dress  oonsists  in  its  not  opening  at 
the  breast;  but  it  fastens  at  the  shoulder  in  crossing, 
and  is  good  shelter  from  the  cold. 

F!o.  vi. — Dress  op  Black  Silk,  trimmed  with 
$  blaok  velvet  Body  high,  very  close,  terminated  by 
\  a  lappet  of  seven  or  eight  inches  deep.  Sleeves  com- 
\  posed  of  a  round  jockey,  a  puff  and  a  flounce.  A 
<  velvet,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  is  placed  square 
<  on  the  back,  and  goes  up  on  tho  shoulder  to  come 
down  and  end  on  each  side.  Six  cross  bands  of 
velvet,  cut  to  a  point  at  each  end,  with  a  button  on 
each  point,  are  put  on  like  frogs.  The  bottom  of 
the  front  of  the  lappet  is  trimmed  with  short  pieces 
of  velvet  ending  in  a  point,  on  which  a  button  is 
placed.  The  jookey  is  likewise  trimmed  with  velvet, 
and  on  the  arm  is  a  velvet  bracelet.  The  puff  of  the 
sleeve  and  its  flounoe  are  confined  in  velvet  loops. 
Skirt  very  ample,  with  three  flounces,  each  having  a 
hem  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 

Fio.  vn. — Chamber  Toilet. — We  present  to  our 
readers  as  a  new  fashion,  but  not  a  becoming  one. 
It  is  only  a  Parisian  caprioe.  It  is  a  head-dress  com¬ 
posed  of  velvet  and  embroidered  muslin.  Two  tnfts 
of  velvet  loops  are  brought  to  meet,  gradually  dim¬ 
inishing,  on  the  back  hair.  The  muslin  foundation 
is  small  and  trimmed  with  a  band  which  falls  behind* 
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mall  from  the  side.  A  Louis  XY.  robe  de  chambre, 
mi  do  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  dahlias  en  jar - 
cumVre,  and  trimmed  with  a  plaited  ribbon  of  colors 
to  match.  This  robe  de  chambre  comes  rather  high; 
it  is  cut  square  in  the  back  and  in  front.  It  sits 
eiose  at  the  side,  where  the  widths  of  the  skirt  are 
joined  at  the  waist.  The  body  is  slightly  gathered 
at  bottom.  The  body  and  skirt  are  open  straight 
down  from  top  to  bottom.  The  corners  of  the  bottom 
on  front  are  rounded  off,  A  ribbon  plaited  in  double 
plait*,  borders  the  neck,  the  shoulder,  the  two  sides 
of  the  front  of  body  and  of  the  skirt,  as  well  as  all 
round  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  The  sleeve  is  trimmed 
in  the  same  way  on  the  arm  and  on  the  flounce. 
The  dress  worn  under  it  is  muslin,  with  a  flounce  for 
undersleeve  and  two  flounces  on  the  skirt.  The  back 
is  formed  of  three  large  double  plaits,  which  continue 
all  along  and  form  a  train  behind.  The  sleeve,  plain 
at  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  gathered  in  large 
dcrafeie  plaits.  A  cord  passes  under  the  plaits  and 
wefiues  the  waist ;  the  ends  hang  down  in  front 
fid.  nn. — A  Bonnet  of  claret  velvet,  ornamented 
with  rich  claret-colored  feathers  on  the  front,  and  a 
of  deep  black  lace  behind. 

Fie.  tx. — A  Bonnet  of  pink  silk,  with  a  drawn 
float,  between  which  and  the  crown  is  placed  a  bow 
rf  pink  ribbon  spotted  with  black,  with  long  ends. 
A  row  of  blaok  lace  edges  the  cape.  Pink  flowers 
and  black  velvet  leaves  for  the  face  trimming. 

Pig.  x. — A  Cap  the  foundation  of  which  may  be  of 
white  silk  or  tulle.  The  trimming  is  of  narrow  white 
blonde  edged  with  black,  rows  of  black  velvet,  and 
bows  of  white  ribbon,  edged  with  black  velvet,  and 
velvet  ends. 

Fio.  xi. — A  Muslin  Cap,  with  embroidered  and 
Valenciennes  insertions  forming  barbes  on  the  ground 
with  deep  Valenciennes. 

Pro.  xn.  —  Circassian  Head-Dress.  —  (Front 
View.)  This  elegant  turban  is  suitable  for  the  opera 
or  for  evening  parties,  and  it  has  the  recommendation 
*f  presenting  a  variety  amidst  the  head-dresses  of 
flowers  and  ribbon  now  so  generally  worn.  The  tor- 
ban  is  formed  of  a  small  Indian  scarf  of  light  texture. 
The  ground  is  white  silk,  and  of  a  soft,  pliant,  gauze- 
like  substance.  The  stripes,  which  run  horizontally, 
are  of  gold  and  of  silk,  of  bright  showy  hues.  The 
end  of  the  scarf,  which  hangs  down  at  one  side,  is 
finished  with  a  broad  fringe  of  gold,  intermingled 
with  silk  of  the  colors  introduced  in  the  stripes. 

Fic.  xiii. — Back  View  op  the  Same. — The  back 
hair,  which  may  be  either  plaited  or  twisted,  is  fas¬ 
tened  in  a  chignon  very  low  down.  The  scarf,  lightly 
twisted,  is  first  pinned  at  one  end  nnder  the  chignon, 
then  passed,  as  a  bandeau,  round  the  bead,  and 
finally'  turned  round  the  chignon,  or  plaiting  of  hair, 
the  end  being  passed  under  the  bandeau  and  banging 
loosely  on  one  side. 

Fi®.  xrv. — A  Sleeve  composed  of  lace  with  the 
puffings  of  tulle,  ornamented  with  bands  of  narrow 
blmok  velvet.  A  tulle  ruffle  falls  over  tho  head,  also 
j^mamentod  with  velvet. 


Fio.  xv.— A  Collar  formed  of  lace  insertion  and 
edging,  ornamented  with  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet. 
General  Remarks. — The  new  patterns  in  almost 
£  every  material  yet  introduced  for  autumn  and  winter 

1  out-door  dresses,  consist  mostly  of  stripes  or  chequers, 
and  much  variety  is  obtained  by  the  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colors.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
j  new  silks  have  broad,  perpendicular  stripes,  figured 
<  with  a  running  pattern  of  flowers  of  various  hues. 

<  The  clan  tartans  may  be  mentioned  among  the 

I  chequered  patterns  likely  to  gain  general  favor. 
Dresses  of  striped  and  chequered  patterns  are  well 
suited  for  mourning,  as  they  admit  of  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  hues  usually  adopted  in  that  style  of 
costume;  for  instance,  black,  violet,  grey,  and  white. 
Some  of  the  new  mourning  dresses  of  black  silk  have 

I  I  flounces  bordered  with  a  chequered  design  in  black 
and  grey.  Others,  composed  of  blaok  silk,  are  orna-  . 
mented  with  violet  or  grey  stripes,  either  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  in  the  bayadere  manner,  and  the  stripes  are 
either  plain  or  figured. 

Plush  has  recently  been  omployed  for  trimming 
dresses  intended  for  half-mourning. 

Some  ef  the  new  velvet  jackets  are  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  and  trimmed,  with  a  fall  of  lace  nearly  half-a- 
yard  deep.  The  sleeves,  reaching  just  below  the 
elbow,  are  edged  with  a  frill  of  velvet,  over  which  is 
>  placed  a  frill  or  fall  of  laoe.  Three  narrow  ruches 
s  of  ribbon  fixed  to  the  under  part  of  the  velvet  frill 
s  sustains  the  trimming,  and  permits  it  to  flow  loosely 
|  and  gracefully  over  the  undersleeve.  These  jackets 

I  are  fastened  in  front  by  buttons,  either  of  silk,  lace, 
enamelled,  mosaic,  or  gold. 

The  exceedingly  large  Collars  are  not  generally 
worn,  neither  are  they  becoming. 

The  long  feathers  bordering  the  fronts  of  Bonnets, 

^  will  replace  the  little  tufts,  so  recently  worn.  Bon¬ 
nets  are  made  with  fronts  a  triflo  deeper  than  those 
recently  worn;  but  tho  crowns  continue  to  be  small. 
The  bavolet  in  the  newest  bonnets  is  very  deep,  and 
is  made  to  droop  in  the  middle,  tho  depth  being 
greater  at  that  part  than  at  the  sides.  Very  full 
trimmings  will  be  fashionable  during  the  winter, 
and  a  trimming  at  the  edge  of  tho  brim  will  be 
very  generally  adopted.  A  bonnet  of  the  shape  just 
described  has  been  received  from  Paris  for  the  pur- 
$  pose  of  serving  as  a  model.  It  is  composed  of  drnb- 
f  colored  groe-de-naplee ,  and  is  trimmed  on  tho  ontsidc 
\  with  black  lace.  A  narrow  rouleau  of  cnrlcd  feather, 

;  of  the  same  color  as  the  bonnet,  passes  round  the 
;  edge  of  the  brim.  The  under-trimming  consists  of 
blonde,  intermingled  with  flowers  in  cerise  color 
;  velvet,  and  bows  and  ends  of  velvet  of  the  same 
bright  hue. 

\  _ 

I  CHILDREN'S  FASHIONS. 

Fro.  l — Dress  for  a  Bot  of  twelve  or  roun- 
teen  Years  of  Age. — Pantaloons  of  cinnamon 
colored  cloth.  Paletot  of  grey  cloth,  trimmed  with 
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rows  of  blaok  braid.  Wide  brimmed,  low-crowned  ?  rial  is  woven  so  as  to  hare  a  quilted  appearance, 
bat.  !  The  bosqoine  is  trimmed  with  a  Victoria  braid,  arid 

Fig.  u. — Dress  for  a  littlb  Girl  of  striped  j  white  linen  fringe. 

Cashmere. — The  trimming  of  the  petticoat  comes  Fig.  yi. — A  Jacket  or  Frock  for  a  Child  two 
just  below  the  dress.  Cloak  of  velvet  in  the  sacque  \  Tears  of  Age. — The  breast-piece  of  this  jacket  is 
form,  trimmed  with  a  rich  figured  galloon.  Muff  of  \  made  of  English  insertions  between  two  rows  of 
Siberian  squirrel  skin.  White  silk  bonnet  with  a  \  Valenciennes,  joined  together  and  trimmed  with  a 
full  face  trimming.  j  narrow  Valenciennes  slightly  gathered.  The  lap- 

Fig.  m. — Dress  for  a  little  Bot  of  dark  blue  j  pets  are  trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  as  are  also 
Velvet. — The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  row  of  wide  ?  the  short  pagoda  sleeves.  A  long  nansook  band  is 
blaek  braid.  The  body  is  high  and  plain,  and  made  ^  attached  on  each  side  under  the  arms  and  carried 
with  a  lappet.  Sleeves  very  long,  and  fitting  rather  £  round  behind  to  fasten  this  little  garment,  the  back 
tight  to  the  arm.  $  of  which  is  always  made  loose. 

Fig.  iv. — Dress  for  a  little  Giel  about  four  j  •  Fig.  vii. — Boy’s  Frock. — Skirt  ornamented  with 
Tears  of  Age. — The  skirt  should  reach  but  little  |  two  rows  of  broad  black  velvet.  The  body  is  cut 
below  the  knees.  It  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  £  square  on  the  shoulder,  and  trimmed  with  rows  of 
braid.  The  body  is  low  and  made  with  lappets  and  ?  narrow  blaok  velvet,  diverging  from  the  waist,  and 
bretelles,  both  of  which  are  trimmed  with  braid,  and  $  forming  points  as  they  approach  the  neck.  Between 
edged  with  fringe.  Between  the  bretelles  the  body  ?  these  rows  of  velvets  buttons  are  placed.  Full  puffed 
is  embroidered.  \  sleeves,  finished  with  ruffles. 

Fig.  v. — A  Basque  of  White  Pique.— This  mate-  > 
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The  Magazine  for  1856. — We  offer  this  number  }  An  Agency  for  Patterns,  rc. — Having  been 
to  the  public  as  the  handsomost  ever  issued  by  a  two  j  solicited,  froth  various  quarters,  our  “Fashion  Edi- 
dollar  Magazine.  All  we  ask  is  that  it  should  be  J  tor”  has  consented  to  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase 
compared  with  others,  or  even  with  the  throe  dollar  S  and  transmission  of  patterns,  jewelry,  Ac.  Ac.  In  all 
Magazines.  We  give  some  twenty  extra  pages  in  it,  j!  cases  the  money  must  accompany  the  order,  which 
as  •jpr  Tear’s  gift  to  our  friends.  Last  year,  we  l  should  describe,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  article 
nearly  doubled  ottr  circulation,  and  as  the  oountry  is  >  desired.  Address  the  publisher  at  your  risk, 
more  prosperous  and  our  Magazine  better  than  ever,  >  - 

we  expect  to  quite  double  it  thto  year.  All  we  ask  j  For  Three  Dollars. — For  three  dollars  we  will 
is  that  those  who  see  this  number  will  exert  them-  \  send  a  copy  of  "Peterson,”  for  one  year,  and  also  a 
selves  to  get  up  clubs,  or  procure  single  subscribers.  \  copy  of  any  one  of  the  two  dollar  weekly  news- 
In  several  points  this  Magazine  surpasses  all  <  papers.  For  throe  dollnrs  and  fifty  cents  we  will 
others  for  ladies.  Isf.  It  is  the  only  one  tha£  gives  ]j  send  “Peterson”  and  “Harper,”  for  one  year, 
original  stories  wholly.  2nd.  These  stories  are  of  a  ^  - 

higher  order  than  in  any  cotemperary.  3rd.  Its  \  For  One  Dollar,  we  will  send,  post-paid,  oither 
steel,  colored  fashion-plates  are  tbo  newest  and  pret-  i  the  “Port-Folio  of  Art,”  or  “The  Gift-Book,”  each 
tiesfc.  4th.  Its  mezzotints  are  the  most  beautifVil.  \  containing  fifty  engravings.  Or  either  may  be  had 
6tA  Its  crochet,  ombroidery,  and  other  patterns,  are  J  gratis  by  getting  up  a  club, 
the  choicest  6 th.  It  gives  the  most  reading  matter,  £  - 

In  proportion  to  its  price.  7th.  The  promises  made,  J  Canadian  Subscribers. — Subscribers  in  the  British 
at  the  boginniug  of  the  year,  are  more  than  fulfilled  >  provinces  must  remit  eighteen  cents  extra  each,  to 
before  its  close.  In  proof  of  these  several  assertions,  J  pre-pay  the  American  postago  to  the  lines, 
we  could  quote  the  testimony  of  newspapers,  from  \  - 

all  sections  of  the  Union,  if  we  had  room  to  spare.  I  A  Dollar  Cheaper. — Remember  that  this  Maga- 
No  lady  need  hesitate,  therefore,  to  stake  her  veracity  i  zine  is  a  dollar  cheaper  than  others  of  a  similar  class. 
®n  the  fact  of  these  points  of  superiority  in  “Peter-  s  - 

son's  Magazine.”  {  Send  a  Stamp. — All  letters,  requiring  an  answer, 

|  must  enolose  a  stamp  for  the  return  postago. 

How  *0  Remit.— In  remitting,  write  legibly,  at  j  - 

the  top  of  /our  letter,  the  post-office,  county  and  \  Registering  Letters. — Get  the  Postmoster,  when 
state.  Bills,  current  in  vne  suoscriber’a  neighbor-  >  you  remit,  to  register  your  letter, 
hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  If  \  - 

the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phila-  •  Additions  to  Clubs. — Additions  of  one  or  more 
ielphia,  if  possible  acd  deduct  the  exchange.  *  to  elubs  received  at  olub  prices. 
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x  gross  or  selfish  in  the  poor  lady.  Her  grief  had 
CHAPTERIY.  |  a  depth  of  wild  pathos  in  it  that  won  belief  in 

And  whence  came  the  young  woman  who  made  \  its  reality;  her  sadness  was  plaintive  in  its  ex- 
her  advent  in  the  last  chapter?  So  fair,  so  gentle  i  pression  as  the  notes  of  a  night-bird,  when  \\ 
in  her  manners,  and  yet  with  an  authority  of  \  has  no  listeners  but  the  quiet  stars  and  motion- 
character  that  made  itself  respected,  how  came  ^  less  leaves.  Her  joy  was  that  of  a  child,  way- 
she  to ‘know  the  aged  couple,  whose  home  was  i  ward  and  angry  sometimes,  at  others  full  of 
hereafter  to  be  her  own?  \  graceful  wit.  But  these  moods  seldom  came  to 

For  years  she  had  been  the  inmate  of  an  in-  {  heighten  her  monotonous  existence.  Her  general 
sane  asylum.  At  first  she  entered  this  frightful  ^  life  was  mournfully  poetical,  helpless  and  gentle, 
life  from  a  keen  desire  to  find  some  place  where  ■  with  her  broken  fanoies  and  yearning  desire  for 
her  daily  bread  could  be  earned  in  seclusion,  |  some  far  off  object,  which  she  spoke  of  vaguely,-^, 
mingled  with  a  gentle  wish  to  benefit  humanity  $  and  with  a  confused  strain  of  affection  always 
in  some  way,  poor  and  forlorn  as  she  was.  The  >  speaking  of  him,  but  without  name,  and  shrink- 
desire  to  render  good  to  others  always  brings  its  \  ing  back  with  a  sort  of  terror  when  any  one  in¬ 
own  opportunity,  and  the  desire  itself  is  one  of  S  quired  directly  who  this  being  was,  who  wove 
the  brightest  and  safest  steps  toward  happiness  \  his  memory  with  her  thoughts  forever* and  yet 
when  the  soul  is  troubled.  $  seemed  a  myth  even  to  her. 

Of  her  life  in  the  asylum,  its  pains,  its  revolt-  \  So  Catharine  loved  this^roman,  almost  as  if 
ing  scenes,  its  cruel  restraints,  we  have  at  pre-  ^  she  had  been  the  child  in  years  that  she  had 
sent  no  disposition  to  write.  It  was  the  destiny  j:  become  in  mind.  The  woman  returned  her  affec- 
«f  this  young  creature  to  mingle  with  these  \  tion  in  her  own  wild  way,  giving  through  her 
Beenes,  before  her  character  had  acquired  its  \  heart  the  love  and  obedience  which  her  brain 
natural  strength,  and  through  this  fiery  furnace  s  could  neither  understand  nor  control, 
her  spirit  came  forth,  pure  and  strong  as  gold,  |  At  last,  after  many  years  of  isolation,  it  was 
mingled  with  the  unimpreesible  metals  that  give  ^  suggested  to  the  parents  of  this  poor  woman, 
strength  to  its  purity.  ^  that  a  residence  at  home  might  prove  beneficial 

In  this  institution  she  found  Edith  Ford,  a  $  to  a  patient,  who  seemed  to  be  gradually  col- 
woman  who  had  been  for  years  buried  from  the  i  lecting  her  stray  thoughts  into  form  under  the 
world  in*  Ha  gloomy  chambers.  From  the  first,  j  loving  guidance  of  her  nurse.  Thus,  from  her 
a  singular  fascination  drew  Catharine  toward  <  long  residence  in  the  insane  asylum,  Catharine 
this  woman,  whose  madness  was  full  of  child-  j  came  with  her  patient,  to  make  a  new  home  on 
like  trust  and  poetical  refinement  In  moments  j  the  Island. 

of  excitement  Edith’s  mind  seemed  burning  with  *  It  was  like  Paradise,  that  serene  abode,  full 
thoughts  that  in  *  sane  person,  capable  of  con-  S  of  quietness  and  surrounded  with  the  fresh  luxu- 
versation  and  contiguity,  would  have  produced  \  riance  of  spring,  after  the  hushed  turmoil  of  an 
the  most  thrilling  poetry.  There  was  nothing  5  insane  asylum,  where  the  atmosphere  was  heavy 
Vol.  XXIX.— 7 
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with  suppressed  groans,  and  wild  cries  broke  the  $ 
midnight  stillness.  $ 

The  old  people,  with  their  refined  simplicity,  ' 
so  8 till  and  almost  caressing  in  every  word  and  j 
movement,  were  in  gentle  harmony  with  the 
place.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Catharine  ;j 
breathed  with  a  deep,  full  sense  of  enjoyment.  $ 
There  was  a  library  in  the  old  house,  filled  £ 
with  such  books  as  lead  to  thought,  suggesting  \ 
to  the  imagination  and  strengthening  the  reason.  $ 
An  intellect  of  no  ordinary  cultivation  must  have  i 
selected  these  volumes,  for  they  were  in  various  $ 
languages,  and  each  work  was  of  the  choice  pro-  \ 
ductions  of  its  nation.  But  Catharine  remarked  l 
that  none  of  these  volumes  had  been  printed  l 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  though  up  to  that  $ 
period  the  literature  of  many  nations  was  <; 
gathered.  This  fact  gave  her  food  for  thought,  s 
and  with  a  curiosity  unnatural  to  her,  she  began  \ 
to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  and  by  whom  i 
this  rare  collection  had  been  made.  Why  had  it.  \ 
been  discontinued  so  suddenly,  and  how  chanced  $ 
it  that  a  collection  of  so  much  value  in  all  re-  i 
spects  had  been  left  untouched,  till  the  dust  of  $ 
years  almost  obscured  the  original  richness  of  $ 
the  bindings?  t 

Another  thing  aroused  conjecture  also.  The  \ 
library  was  on  the  ground  floor,  occupying  the  S 
extreme  end  of  one  wing  of  the  building,  to  which  j 
a  large  bay  window  had  been  added,  filling  the  $ 
room  with  pure  light  and  enlarging  it  at  the  $ 
■^Vame  time.  | 

When  Catharine  first  entered  the  room,  about  s 
a  week  after  her  arrival  on  the  Island,  it  was  \ 
buried  in  darkness,  for  long,  wooden  shutters  \ 
were  closed  over  the  windows ;  and  though  it  was  \ 
early  daylight,  when  the  fresh,  young  morning  j» 
was  fall  of  brightness,  she  was  almost  repulsed  \ 
by  the  dusty  and  dim  atmosphere.  < 

But  she  had  received  permission  to  visit  every  S 
part  of  the  house,  and  use  everything  it  con-  l 
tained  at  discretion,  for  the  comfort  of  herself  \ 
and  her  companion.  jj 

With  considerable  effort  she  forced  opened  the  \ 
sashes  and  flung  back  the  shutters  from  the  * 
dusty  pains.  The  morning  sunshine  came  up  $ 
through  the  valley  in  its  first  golden  brightness,  \ 
and  drifting  through  the  pendent  branches  of  a  s 
weeping  elm,  that  sheltered  the  whole  wing,  j 
poured  in  a  flood  through  the  window,  till  dust  | 
floated  like  a  cloud  of  golden  moats  all  around,  i 
It  seemed  to  her  almost  like  sacrilege,  thus  to  $ 
have  let  in  the  broad  light  on  an  obscurity  of  bo  j 
many  years.  The  book-cases  of  dark  wood,  v 
richly  carved  and  set  with  plate-glass,  took  the  J 
sudden  light  gloomily,  and  glimpses  of  the  gilded  \ 
bindings  come  dimly  through  the  accumulated  . 


dust.  The  bronze  medallions  that  formed  centre 
pieces  over  each  case  were  scarcely  discernible, 
and  the  crimson  hangings  upon  the  wall  behind, 
though  enveloped  with  a  deep  velvet  pattern, 
seemed  faded  to  a  brown  tint.  Two  sides  of  the 
room  were  occupied  by  these  book-cases ;  but  on 
each  side  the  door,  which  opened  opposite  the 
bay  window,  several  pictures  were  hung,  them¬ 
selves  veiled  with  cob-webs,  and  their  costly 
frames  gleaming  out  from  wreaths  of  dust.  Two 
or  three  chairs  of  various  patterns  stood  under 
these  pictures,  and  slender  bronze  statues,  each 
holding  a  gilded  branch  for  lights  in  its  hand, 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  window.  In  two 
of  these  branches,  wax  candles,  half  consumed, 
still  remained,  while  others  had  burned  low, 
leaving  the  golden  sockets  fall  of  wax,  now  of  a 
dull  grey  color. 

As  Catharine  looked  around,  she  felt  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  room  oppressive,  and  intuitively 
half-closed  the  shutters,  thus  preserving  the 
partial  gloom  which  seemed  so  congenial  to  the 
plqpe. 

Why  was  it  that  this  scene  of  neglected 
splendor,  this  treasure  of  intellectual  wealth, 
half  buried  in  the  past,  fell  so  gloomily  on  her 
spirits?  What  was  the  room  to  her?  And  why 
was  she  there,  except  to  ascertain  what  capaci¬ 
ties  of  home  comfort  the  place  afforded  for  her 
unfortunate  charge? 

She  could  not  answer  these  questions.  Her 
heart  beat  heavily,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  a 
sort  of  foreboding  terror,  as  she  looked  around. 
Yet  a  strange  infatuation  kept  her  in  the  room. 
She  longed  to  know  what  the  books  contained, 
by  whom  they  had  been  collected,  and  by  whom 
read. 

This  curiosity  at  last  overcame  the  pressure 
upon  her  nerves.  She  arose,  and  opening  a  fold 
of  the  shutters  again,  surveyed  the  room  a  second 
time.  It  was  early  sunrise,  and  she  had  a  fall 
hour  before  Elsie  would  awake,  or  the  family  be 
abroad.  As  the  light  gradually  flooded  through 
the  room,  she  became  self-possessed  and  more 
resolute.  The  superstitious  feeling,  that  had  at 
first  swept  through  her  nerves,  yielded  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  imaginative  curiosity.  She  opened  one 
of  the  book-cases,  almost  with  a  feeling  that  it 
lad  life,  and  could  be  pained  witlytjie  sharp 
wrench  which  she  was  obliged  to  gi^? the  lock. 
As  I  have  said*  the  books  were  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  and  Catharine  could  read  but  two,  her 
native  tongue  and  the  French,  which  she  had 
caught  up  almost  without  effort  by  associations 
in  early  life,  with  persons  to  whom  that  lan¬ 
guage  was  most  familiar;  but  she  took  doWn  the 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  authors,  with  that 
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▼ague  reverence  which  we  always  feel  for  a  thing 
beyond  our  comprehension,  and  was  seized  with 
a  quick  thirst  of  the  knowledge  they  contained. 

Here  was  a  new  world  for  the  young  woman, 
a  world  of  fresh  sensations  and  never-ending 
variety.  She  had  fallen  unawares  upon  a  mine 
of  thought,  unappropriated,  beautiful  thought, 
from  which  she  might  carry  away  new  life,  and  j 
not  diminish  the  original  stock  by  a  single  idea. 
Here  was  happiness.  Here  was  a  solace  for  the 
baffled  hopes  and  recoiling  affections  that  had 
burdened  her  soul  so  long.  She  would  no  longer 
seek  for  joy  among  the  living.  The  dead  had 
left  her  the  essence  of  their  lives,  and  she  would 
read  their  books,  she  would  learn  all  these 
strange  languages,  she  would  live  in  the  past 
lives  of  those  who  had  became  benefactors  to 
humanity,  by  gathering  the  immortality  which 
belongs  to  them  from  the  past,  for  the  benefit 
of  generations  yet  to  come. 

With  these  thoughts,  Catharine  turned  over 
the  pages  of  an  Italian  poem,  that  she  had  taken 
from  the  shelves.  The  very  strangeness  of  the 
words  had  its  fascination.  She  panted  to  wrestft 
with  her  own  ignorance  and  overcome  it  with  a 
single  effort  But  a  sound  in  the  house  awoke 
her  from  this  train  of  thought  She  had  duties 
to  perform.  '  Life  was  not  given  that  it  might  be 
wasted  in  vague  dreams  and  useless  expecta¬ 
tions.  She  closed  the  book,  and  wandered : 
around  the  room,  anxious  to  redeem  it  from  its  j 
state  of  neglect,  and  yet  reluctant  to  disturb  the  | 
repose  in  which  every  object  had  rested  so  long.  ; 

As  she  stood,  a  light  breeze  swept  up  the : 
▼alley  and  blew  one  of  the  shutters  open,  filling  ■ 
the  room  with  light  again.  She  noticed  now  a  : 
small  mosaic  table,  half  shrouded  with  a  heap 
of  what  had  been  drapery  cast  over  some  object  | 
in  the  centre.  Catharine  lifted  this  drapery : 
and  found  underneath  a  gilded  bird-cage,  which  : 
protected  as  it  hafl  been  from  the  atmosphere, j 
looked  comparatively  bright.  The  bottom  was  ; 
covered  with  seed  husks,  and  among  them  lay  a  ; 
little  heap  of  gold-tinted  feathers,  which  seemed  < 
like  a  sleeping  canary.  But  as  Catharine  bent  i 
over  it, « her  breath  disturbed  the  feathers,  and : 
they  began  to  quiver,  while  one  or  two  were  dis-  j 
lodged  and  floated  softly  through  the  wires. 

Again  Catharine  was  saddened.  How  many: 
years  must  it  have  been  since  the  poor  bird,  of  ji 
which  nothing  now  remained  but  the  plumage,  : 
had  starved  to' death  in  its  cage?  Who  could 
have  been  so  cruel  ?  What  evil  thing  had  left  \ 
all  this  gloom  and  desolation  behind  ?  \ 

She  lifted  the  cage  softly  and  wiped  the  dust  \ 
from  the  block  marble  on  which  it  stood.  With  } 
the  first  sweep  of  her  hand  there  shone  out,  < 


from  the  glittering  stone,  a  wreath  of  white  jes¬ 
samine  and  orange  blossoms,  inlaid  into  the  jetty 
surface  with  that  exquisite  skill  known  best  to 
the  Florentine  artizans.  Leaves  of  malachite, 
veined  with  many  tints  of  green,  were  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  blossoms,  and  all  looked  fresh 
and  pure  as  if  the  stone  mockery  had  been 
wrought  but  yesterday. 

Here  was  a  new  theme  of  interest  for  Catha¬ 
rine.  Some  bridal  garland  seemed  to  have  left 
its  shadow  on  the  stone,  only  to  mock  her 
curiosity.  Surely  all  these  Btrange  and  beau¬ 
tiful  objects  oould  not  have  been  gathered  for 
the  enjoyment  of  these  two  old.  people ;  for  then 
they  could  not  have  been  so  completely  left  to 
moulder  into  ruin. 

When  her  conjectures  reached  this  point,  she 
was  called  from  the  room  by  the  low  tinkle  of 
a  breakfast  bell,  which  warned  her  of  the  hours 
she  had  unconsciously  given  to  this  unsatisfhc- 
tory  train  of  thought.  She  hurriedly  shook  the 
dust  from  her  garments,  and  went  out  with  a 
strange,  guilty  feeling,  as  if  she  had  been  in¬ 
truding  into  a  sacred  place. 

How  pleasantly  the  old  people  received  her,  as 
she  entered  the  little  breakfast-room  that  morn¬ 
ing;  and  how  could  she  help  the  red  flush  that 
rose  to  her  temples,  when  they  kindly  inquired 
what  had  occupied  her  all  the  morning.  She 
was  about  to  answer,  but  a  glance  from  Elsie, 
who  looked  unusually  serene  and  tranquil  as 
she  sat  by  her  mother,  was  an  unaccountable 
check  upon  her.  There  was  no  meaning  in  that 
dark,  mournful  look,  and  Catharine  had  encoun¬ 
tered  it  a  thousand  times ;  but  some  unacknow¬ 
ledged  intuition  kept  her  silent;  she  could  not 
force  herself  to  speak  of  the  room  which  she  had 
just  left. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Cathamn*  did  not  speak  of  her  employment 
that  morning.  Some  unaccountable  restraint 
was  upon  her,  and  she  could  not  force  her 
tongue  to  ask  the  questions,  that  were  con-, 
stantly  forming  themselves  in  her  mind. 

The  old  people  were  unusually  quiet  and 
gentle.  Pleasant  dreams,  or,  what  is  perhaps 
better,  innocent  thoughts,  had  filled  their  souls 
with  sweet  serenity.  Since  their  daughter  had 
returned,  imperfect  in  temper  and  intellect  as 
she  was,  their  home  had  brightened  into  a  Para¬ 
dise  around  them.  They  called  the  poor  woman 
by  a  thousand  sweet  terms  of  endearment,  as  if 
she  had  been  still  a  child,  and  they  indulging  in 
the  first  bright  joys  of  parental  life.  It  was 
beautiful  to  watch  the  holy  workings  of  nature 
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in  those  old  hearts,  as  they  sat  by  the  breakfast-  \  she  sat,  in  her  easy-ohair,  eyeing  her  strange 
table  that  bright  spring  morning  side  by  side,  S  dress  with  a  vague  smile,  as  if  wholly  absorbed 
with  their  daughter  languidly  reposing  in  an  j  by  it.  She  shook  out  the  satin  folds  of  her  robe, 
easy-chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  In  s  tightened  the  golden  clasp  at  her  waist,  and 
the  wanderings  of  her  intellect,  she  had  retained  j  smoothed  down  the  yellow  and  costly  lace  that 
exaggerated  vestiges  of  a  taste  originally  luxu-  \  fell  over  her  hands,  with  dim,  self-complacency, 
rious  and  imaginative.  Now  the  dress,  which  |  smiling  now  and  then  on  her  parents,  but  utter- 
had  once  been  splendid,  became  picturesque,  and  $  ing  never  a  word.  At  length  she  seemed  satis- 
at  times  fantastic,  but  it  was  always  arranged  |  fied  with  her  finery,  and  turned  her  eyes  upon 
with  a  certain  effect  that  bespoke  great  original  \  the  window. 

refinement  She  delighted  in  strong  contrasts,  5  “Shall  I  open  it?”  said  the  dear  old  lady,  still 
rather  than  incongruities  of  color,  and  invariably  \  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

rejected  all  fabrics  that  were  not  qf  the  most  J  The  daughter  did  not  reply,  but  a  soft  smile 
delicate  and  costly  of  their  kind.  j  came  to  her  eyes,  which  still  looked  longingly 

This  particular  morning  she  had  arrayed  >  through  the  sash.  An  old  pear  tree  was  just  in 
henself  with  peculiar  care.  Her  white  muslin  j  sight,  clouded  with  white  blossoms;  and  a  plea¬ 
morning-robe  was  elaborately  embroidered  down  $  sant  wind  rippled  through  a  thicket  of  lilao 
the  front  and  over  the  bosom.  She  wore  dainty  >  bushes  and  snow-balls,  that  grew  nearer  to  the 
slippers  of  crimson  Russian  leather,  embossed  \  window,  shaking  their  dew  and  perfume  at  once 
with  gold;  and  had  tied  a  small  lace  handker-  l  upon  the  air.  The  smile  upon  Elsie’s  face  grew 
chief  under  her  chin,  which  mingled  softly  with  i  brighter.  She  stood  up,  and  looked  earnestly 
the  profuse  wealth  of  tresses,  which  she  had  been  j  through  the  window.  A  gleam  of  intelligence 
at  great  pains  to  train  in  long  ringlets,  evidently  l  shot  over  her  face. 

with  some  vague  reminiscence  of  her  childhood.  I  *  “The  bee-hives — the  bee-hives — who  has 
There  was  nothing  very  fantastic  in  this  cer-  \  broken  up  my  bee-hives?”  she  murmured,  in 
tainly,  but  the  kerchief  on  her  head,  and  the  ^  a  tone  of  vague  displeasure.  “  What  have  they 
muslin  of  her  robe,  was  of  that  pale  yellow  tinge,  \  done  with  my  bee-hives,  mother?” 
which  nothing  but  time  can  give ;  and  the  gold  \  The  old  woman’s  eyes  glistened  through  their 
upon  her  slippers  was  tarnished  till  it  seemed  l  tears.  It  was  the  second  time  that  Elsie  had 
like  bronze.  ,  ;  called  her  mother;  and  the  very  heart  seemed 

Besides  this,  poor  Elsie  had  made  still  \  blossoming  afresh  in  her  bosom,  as  she  listened 
more  striking  additions  to  her  toilet.  Over  the  \  to  the  holy  sound. 

muslin  robe  she  wore  a  long,  ample  gown  of  \  The  bee-hives.  Elsie’s  bee-hives.  Alas !  they 
crimson  satin,  lined  with  a  lighter  tinge  of  red,  $  had  been  taken  away  from  beneath  the  old  pear 
which  was  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  belt  of  >  tree  more  than  twenty  years.  The  bees  bad 
crimson  morocco,  united  in  front  by  an  antique  \  been  left  to  plunder  the  adjoining  thickets  and 
golden  clasp.  i  clover  fields,  year  after  year,  while  no  one 

There  was  something  in  this  dress,  and  in  the  j  touched  the  honey;  and  thus  they  had  hived  in 
evident  satisfaction  with  which  Elsie  exhibited  i  neglect,  dispersed,  and  left  their  cells  empty,  so 
herself  in  it,  that  touched  some  hidden  memory  \  long  that  the  old  people  had  almost  forgotten 
in  the  old  people.  They  looked  at  each  other  |  that  they  ever  existed. 

furtively,  as  if  anxious  to  know  what  impression  \  “The  bees!  oh!  Elsie,  they  have  gone  to  tlie 
it  was  making ;  and  at  last  the  old  lady’s  eyes  \  woods,”  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  of  touching 
quietly  filled  with  tears,  while  a  flush  stole  over  \  apology.  “We  did  not  kill  them,  we  never 
her  husband’s  forehead,  as  if  old  memories  were  \  gathered  an  ounoe  of  their  honey.  You  do  not 
carrying  the  blood  hotly  to  his  brain.  j  mind  that  they  are  gone,  Elsie  dear?” 

Catharine  saw  all  this,  and  it  added  to  the  >  “Oh!”  answered  Elsie,  wearily,  as  if  the  effort 

perplexity  of  her  thoughts.  But  no  one  spoke.  I  to  remember  had  exhausted  her.  “  Gone,  are 
After  a  little,  the  old  man  bent  his  head  with  a  \  they?  what  for?  why  did  they  go?  How  every 
sort  of  start,  as  if  the  thought  had  just  struck  \  thing  slides,  slides,  slides  away,  and  I  keep  run- 
him,  and  asked  a  blessing  on  the  food,  a  duty  j  rung  after,  forever  and  forever  running  after, 
which  had  never  been  delayed  before  by  any  \  Oh!  I  am  tired!” 

worldly  thought  in  many  years.  Catharine  re-  j  The  old  people  looked  at  one  another,  and  at 
marked  that  his  voioe  was  indistinct,  and  the  j  Catharine  hopefully. 

few  words  which  fell  from  his  lips  came  singly!  “Let  her  rest,”  said  Catharine,  in  a  gentle  whis- 

and  at  intervals,  as  with  an  effort  of  pain.  $  per.  “Perhaps  it  may  end  better  than  we  think!” 
Elsie  had  not  spoken  all  the  morning.  There  >  “Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  stealthily  clasping 
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the  withered  hand  of  his  wife,  “let  as  watch.  : 
She  may  wander  back  to  her  yonth  again,  and 
forget  all  that  has  passed  between.” 

“It  may  be  so— -God  help  the  poor  child — it  : 
my  be  so,”  murmured  the  old  lady,  casting  { 
looks  of  wistful  tenderness  across  the  table,  5 
while  her  daughter  began  to  eat  daintily,  put-  \ 
ting  on  airs  like  a  child  entrusted  with  a  fork  s 
for  the  first  time.  v  \ 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  old  lady  never  > 
spoke  of  her  daughter,  though  an  elderly  woman  \ 
with  waves  of  grey  in  her  hair,  except  as  “the  S 
child,”  or  “the  dear  young  creature.”  To  her  \ 
those  white  hairs  had  no  significance  of  age,  but  s 
were  the  marks  of  a  deep  sorrow,  over  which  the  > 
mother’s  heart  mourned  perpetually.  \ 

The  breakfast  was  finished  in  silence.  Catha¬ 
rine,  usually  so  attentive  to  every  movement  of 
her  charge,  sat  pre-occupied  and  thoughtful. 
The  old  people  dropped  back  into  their  habitual  ; 
calm,  and  Elsie  still  amused  herself  by  arranging 
and  re-arranging  the  folds  of  her  robe,  claiming 
admiration  for  the  effect  by  child-like  glances 
at  her  mother.  Perhaps  they  were  right,  the  5 
woman  certainly  did  seem  to  be  going  back  to  \ 
her  childishness  again!  s 

When  Catharine  arose  to  go,  Elsie,  following  \ 
the  wilful  instincts  of  her  new  character,  j 
«pt  close  to  old  Mrs.  Ford,  and  clung  to  her  i 
dmss,  entreating  to  be  left,  which  flung  the  old  \ 
couple  into  a  state  of  absolute  delight  beautiful  \ 
to  behold.  It  was  the  first  time  their  child  hod  \ 
been  content  to  remain  alone  with  them  since  \ 
her  sojourn  in  the  house.  Now  she  clung  plead¬ 
ingly  to  her  mother’s  dress,  and  seating  herself 
upon  a  low  stool  at  her  feet,  began  to  amuse 
herself  by  arranging  scraps  of  silk,  which  she 
found  in  her  mother’s  work-basket,  with  great 
nicety  as  to  the  colors,  which  made  the*  old 
people  look  at  each  other  with  mournful  smiles, 
it  put  them  so  in  mind  of  old  times  when  she 
indeed  a  child  body  and  mind. 

Meantime  Catharine  had  gone  baok  to  the 
library.  She  would  summon  no  help,  but, 
closing  the  door  which  shut  her  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  began  to  work  diligently, 
cleansing  the  books  from  dust,  and  re-arranging 
everything  exactly  as  she  had  found  it.  In  the 
progress  of  her  task,  she  was  constantly  falling 
upon  some  new  object  of  interest.  The  books 
wc  have  spoken  of  held  forth  a  sort  of  enchant¬ 
ment  which  turned  her  from  work.  The  bronze 
medallions  took  a  new  interest  after  the  dust 
had  been  removed  from  their  delicate  lines.  But 
beyond  this,  was  a  vague  feeling  that  she  had  a 
Personal  interest  in  redeeming  those  beautiful 
objects  from  neglect  The  very  atmosphere  of 


the  place  seemed  familiar,  as  if  she  had  breathed 
it  before.  At  any  rate,  a  new  vista  of  life  opened 
to  her  from  that  room.  It  contained  the  means 
of  knowledge,  the  power  which  should  be  to  her 
in  the  place  of  lost  happiness. 

It  was  two  days  before  this  room  was  entirely 
in  order,  for  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  Catha¬ 
rine  could  visit  it,  and  her  labors  were  performed 
with  a  guilty  feeling,  as  if  every  wave  of  her 
brush  must  inflict  a  pang  upon  the  old  people 
who  trusted  her  so  thoroughly. 

Had%ny  one  asked  the  girl  why  it  was  that 
she  left  the  pictures  to  the  last,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  strange  thrill  that  checked  her  whenever 
she  approached  them,  no  answer  could  have  been 
obtained.  She  would  have  called  it  a  foolish 
superstition  perhaps.  Indeed  she  did  chide  her¬ 
self  more  than  once  for  this  vague  feeling  that 
possessed  her,  and  imputed  it  to  the  general 
impression  that  she  was  intruding  on  satred 
grounds,  which  had  seized  upon  her  from  the 
first. 

When  all  was  finished,  the  crimson  drapery 
taken  from  the  table  and  arranged  that  it  might 
flow  over  the  bay  window,  or  fall  in  rich  waves 
against  the  black  walnut  casement  on  each  side, , 
when  the  great  library  chairs  were  dusted  an  ' 
in  place,  and  the  mosaic  table  shone  out 
and  bright,  with  the  bird  cage  in  the  centr 
turned  slowly  and  walked  toward  the  pict 

Again  the  strange  chill  arrested  her.  \ 
veil  of  gauze  hung  like  a  dusty  cob-web  ovc 
paintings,  and  the  frames  gleamed  out  din 
misty  from  the  crimson  walls.  She  stood  \ 
wondered,  holding  her  breath.  How  many  ye. 
had  that  dusty  web  concealed  the  canvass  whit, 
she  was  panting  to  look  upo??  Who  had  place^T\ 
it  there?  Why  had  it  never  been  removed? 
Perhaps  it  might  prove  the  portrait  of  old  Mr. 
Ford,  or  that  dear  old  gentlewoman,  his  wife. 

These  thoughts  kept  her  motionless  till  curio¬ 
sity  became  painful.  With  a  faint  laugh  at  her 
own  irresolution,  she  sprang  upon  a  library  chair 
and  tore  away  the  gauze. 

What  a  beautiful  creature  she  must  have  been, 
this  Elsie  Ford,  with  those  lustrous  eyes,  that 
peachy  bloom  of  the  cheek,  and  those  lips  so  full 
and  ripe,  like  strawberries  with  the  June  snn- 
i  shine  upon  them ;  and  the  smile  too,  hovering 
\  like  the  shadow  of  a  honey-bee  about  the  mouth, 

{  dimpling  it  softly  at  the  corners.  How  beautiful 
\  Elsie  Ford  must  have  been ! 

Catharine’s  eyes  filled  as  she  looked  upon  the 
i|  portrait,  and  traced  back  its  dim  resemblance 
:  to  the  stricken  woman  whom  she  had  just  left, 
jjeatching  like  an  infant  at  the  sunbeams  that 
i!  came  into  her  chamber  window.  The  bright, 
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beautiful  life,  so  charming  in  the  picture,  had  all 
faded  out  from  the  original  being.  That  image 
on  the  canvass  seemed  vital,  Elsie  the  picture. 
Catharine  sunk  down  to  the  easy-chair  and  wept 
After  a  time  she  went  to  the  pendant  of  this 
picture,  still  oppressed  by  the  strange  dread 
which  had  followed  her  ever  since  she  first 
entered  the  room.  A  sweep  of  her  hand  car¬ 
ried  away  the  gauze  from  this  picture  also,  and 
that  which  was  behind  seemed  to  chill  her  into 
marble.  She  did  not  breathe,  the  color  left  her 
lips,  and  she  retreated  slowly  backward  mute 
and  astonished.  It  was  the  portrait  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  man  who  had  abandoned  her  and  her 
child  to  disgrace  and  starvation.  Her  own  hus¬ 
band,  for  say  what  they  would,  deny  it  as  ho 
might,  the  man  yonder,  smiling  upon  her  from 
the  crimson  of  the  wall,  with  his  clear  grey  eyes 
and  chesnut  hair,  was  her  husband.  All  the  per¬ 
jury  on  earth  could  not  change  the  truth.  It 
was  a  terrible  shock  at  first,  this  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  her.  How 
frankly  those  eyes  looked  down  into  hers ;  that 
smile  hovering  around  the  fine  mouth :  her  heart 
swelled  to  meet  it  with  a  great  throb  of  joy. 
»Those  curls— chesnut  with  a  gleam  of  gold  in 
'hem — how  often  had  she  swept  them  together 
sses  with  her  own  hand,  and  laughed  at 
•  of  playful  impatience  with  which  he  had 
a  them  back  to  their  place  on  his  white 

r 

L  these  memories  were  too  sweet  and  too 
iul.  The  joy  of  the  past  was  upon  it  in  a 
At  rosy  cloud,  but  underneath  lay  the  black  j 

/ught  that  he  had  wronged  and  left  her,  in 
jfeyanco  truly,  but  still  it  was  there,  darting 
^ike  a  flash  of  lightning  now  and  then  through 
her  heart. 

In  this  struggle  of  joy  and  anguish  she  sat 
down,  gazing  up  wistfully  at  the  picture,  and 
though  she  knew  that  it  was  lifeless,  beseeching 
it  to  speak  one  word,  and  tell  her  that  he  was 
blameless,  that  the  miserly  old  woman,  his 
mother,  had  maligned  him,  and  she  would  be¬ 
lieve  his  first  breath,  believe  even  a  look  against 
the  whole  world,  against  facts,  against  truth 
itself. 

Thus  half  madly,  the  poor  girl,  the  wife  that 
had  no  husband,  who  had  been  a  mother  and 
was  childless,  pleaded  with  the  dumb,  smiling 
picture. 

At  last  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  fell  back 
upon  her  like  a  mockery.  She  hushed  her  weep¬ 
ing  and  grew  still,  but  the  yearning  affections, 
whioh  are  the  perfume  of  womanhood,  grew  out 
of  passion  into  thought  She  pondered  over  her 
whole  life,  not  yet  a  long  one,  nor  scarcely 
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eventful,  for  the  most  terrible  suffering  as  often 
springs  from  oommon-place  circumstances  as 
from  startling  romance.  It  was  a  life  of  feeling, 
of  endurance  and  doubt  rather  than  action:  so 
far  destiny  had  been  wrought  out  for  her.  She 
had  neither  chosen  nor  rejected  it,  gloomy  it  had 
always  been.  Save  the  few  months,  when  love 
had  filled  her  dreary  lot  with  sunshine,  so  glori¬ 
ous  that  her  heart  ached  to  think  of  it,  existence 
to  her  had  been  a  dreary  thing.  But  the  very 
absence  of  earthly  friends,  had  unconsciously 
lifted  her  thoughts  to  a  higher  and  holier  power, 
and  there  she  had  learned  to  look  trustingly. 
She  was  young  too  and  healthy,  thus  life  was 
not  altogether  a  desert.  Though  much  of  it  had 
been  spent  in  an  insane  asylum,  and  the  rest 
marked  by  orphanage  and  desertion. 

Desertion,  ah,  there  was  the  question,  which 
had  never  yet  been  entirely  put  to  rest:  and 
now  with  that  bright,  honest  face  looking  down 
upon  her  from  the  wall,  her  whole  nature  rose 
up  against  the  conviction.  He  had  died  sud¬ 
denly,  or  something  would  yet  arise  to  clear  him 
from  the  evil  suspicions  that  she — wretch  that 
she  was — had  dared  to  harbor  against  him. 

These  thoughts  became  a  conviction.  Her 
face,  still  wet  with  tears,  was  bathed  with 
smiles.  A  holy  faith  in  him  she  had  loved  so 
truly  filled  her  soul,  and  the  happiness  there¬ 
from  rose  and  sparkled  like  starlight  all  around 
her.  Her  hands  were  softly  clasped;  her  lips 
murmured  a  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  she 
would  not  grant  to  herself.  She  began  to  love 
the  old  library  and  everything  in  it,  for  being 
the  scene  of  this  sweet  revelation.  She  had 
found  her  husband  again. 

As  Catharine  sat  pondering  over  these 
thoughts,  full  of  happiness  and  thanksgiving, 
the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  Elsie  Ford  stole 
in  cautiously,  and  like  a  timid  child  that  had 
gone  wilfully  astray. 

Catharine  sat  still  buried  in  the  easy-chair 
with  her  back  to  the  light,  which  lay  full  upon 
the  two  pictures.  Languid  from  the  emotions 
through  which  she  had  just  passed,  and  held  in 
thrall  by  the  very  quiet  with  which  Elsie  had 
entered,  she  sat  motionless,  watching  the  poor 
creature  as  she  glided  through  the  room. 

The  crimson  drapery  had  been  drawn  over  the 
arch  of  the  window,  falling  a  little  apart  in  the 
oentre,  through  whioh  came  a  column  of  light 
upon  the  portraits,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
library  bathed,  as  it  were,  in  the  gloom  of  a 
warm  twilight. 

For  a  moment  Elsie  looked  around  as  if  be¬ 
wildered.  She  had  flung  aside  her  crimson  robe 
after  one  elaborate  toilet,  and  now  appeared  in 
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a  plain  morning  dress  of  pure  white,  loose  from 
the  shoulders  down.  A  band  of  scarlet  chenille 
twisted  lightly  together,  gathered  np  the  long 
tresses  of  her  hair,  which  she  had  arranged  in 
fantastic  waves  and  masses  back  of  her  head, 
as  we  find  it  in  antique  statues.  In  truth,  all 
Elsie's  fantasies  in  dress  had  a  classic  grace 
about  them,  which  perhaps  sprang  from  some 
early  taste,  brightened  into  the  picturesque  by 
insanity.  Thus,  in  her  sweeping  white  dress, 
and  with  the  glowing  scarlet  in  her  hair,  she 
moved  across  the  room,  pausing  every  step  or 
two,  and  listening  as  if  she  feared  that  some  one 
might  follow  her. 

A  gleam  of  sharp  intelligence  shot  across  her 
face  as  she  saw  the  bird  cage,  and  darting  toward 
it  she  opened  the  door,  chirping  softly  with  her 
tips,  as  if  to  call  the  bird  forth.  But  the  jar 
that  she  had  given  to  the  cage,  and  the  air  set 
ii  motion  by  her  drapery,  took  up  the  heap  of 
phnnage  that  she  had  taken  for  a  bird,  and  sent 
it  floating  through  the  room.  She  dropped  her 
hand  from  the  cage  door,  and  drooping  down¬ 
ward  in  sad  despondency,  turned  her  head  from 
side  to  side,  glaring  with  a  woe-begone  counte¬ 
nance  at  the  feathers  as  they  quivered  from  her 
right,  and  settled  down  like  soft  gleams  of  gold 
in  the  dusky  corners. 

“Gone,  gone — all  alike— all  alike,”  she  mut¬ 
tered,  in  a  low,  tearful  voice.  “So  it  is  alwayB, 
always,  everything  that  loves  me  dies— every 
thing  that  I  love  melts  into  air,  or  turns  into 
some  wicked  creature  and  stings  me.  My  poor 
bird,  my  pretty  canary,  why  did  I  come?  why 
did  I  let  these  wicked  hands  touch  his  cage? 
they  have  driven  him  off,  turned  him  into  a  wasp 
that  will  sting,  sting,  sting,  oh!” 

She  shrunk  back  from  the  light,  and  held  out 
her  hands  with  the  palms  outward,  as  if  warding 
off  the  insects  that  she  fancied  herself  to  have 
created. 

“I  can't  help  it — how  can  I?  If  these  cruel 
things  start  to  life  with  a  touch  of  my  finger,  it 
is  hiB  fault,  not  mine;  he  drained  the  fresh  life 
from  my  soul  and  filled  it  with  this  wickedness. 
If  it  kills  all  beautiful  things,  and  turns  them 
into  vipers  and  stinging  insects  that  come  back 
upon  me  for  food,  eating  and  biting  at  my  tem¬ 
ples  day  and  night,  how  can  I  help  it?” 

The  poor  woman  uttered  these  wild  words  with 
a  low  cry  of  anguish,  fighting  the  air  with  one 
hand,  and  gathering  the  folds  of  her  morning 
robe  up  over  her  face  with  the  other,  as  if  to 
protect  it  from  harm. 

At  last  she  looked  up  fearfully  and  with  a 
shudder.  What  she  deemed  the  swarm  of  yellow 
wasps  no  longer  flew  across  the  light,  for  the  last 


feather  had  settled  upon  the  floor — and  their 
absence  seemed  to  give  her  relief. 

As  the  drapery  fell  from  her  face,  it  was 
clasped  again  between  her  folded  hands,  while  a 
dull  stillness  fell  upon  her.  She  was  looking  at 
her  own  picture. 

Catharine  held  her  breath,  for  she  was  awe¬ 
stricken  by  the  changes  that  swept  over  that 
pale  face.  Never,  in  all  the  changes  of  her  in¬ 
sanity,  had  she  seen  that  expression  on  Elsie's 
face  till  now.  At  first  the  face  took  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  dull  surprise,  mingled  with  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  contempt,  as  if  she  fancied  that  some  one 
were  attempting  to  impose  upon  her.  She  drew 
a  step  nearer,  holding  her  breath,  advancing 
timidly  as  if  she  expected  it  to  fly  away  at  her 
approach,  as  the  bird  had  done.  When  she  saw 
that  it  remained  crowned  with  light  and  smiling 
upon  her,  the  poor  woman  stole  closer,  and  at 
last  touched  it  with  her  finger. 

A  look  of  wild  amaxement  swept  over  her  face. 
It  had  not  disappeared  with  her  touch.  It  smiled 
upon  her  yet.  No  venomous  thing  had  sprung 
from  those  parted  and  smiling  lips.  It  was  her¬ 
self  gazing  upon  herself.  She  was  there — and  it 
was  there — oh,  how  that  poor  brain  worked  and 
toiled  to  solve  the  question  of  its  double  self. 
Was  she,  the  creature  of  pain,  with  her  temples 
full  of  fire,  which  had  no  power  to  melt  the  snow 
from  her  hair,  an  evil  growth  from  the  loveliness 
before  her,  and  that  perfect  still?  After  wan¬ 
dering  so  many  years,  with  age  upon  her  limbs, 
and  a  curse  at  her  heart,  had  she  come  back 
upon  her  own  young  self  to  be  met  with  smiles 
and  pleasant  looks,  as  if  no  wickedness  had  ever 
crept  between  them. 

How  was  it  that  this  beautiful  woman,  Elsie 
Ford,  Elsie,  no,  no,  she  would  not  speak  or  think 
the  name  that  would  wound  the  beautiful  young 
creature,  and  for  the  world  she  wouldn’t  do  it; 
she  who  knew  so  well  what  pain  was,  and  how 
sharp  a  pang  the  sound  of  that  name  had  been 
before  her  own  heart  became  so  clouded  and 
heavy.  No,  she  would  be  very  kind  to  the  poor 
young  creature,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  drive  that 
smile  away,  and  see  those  red  lips  growing  pale 
and  blue  with  such  loved  words  as  she  could 
utter  but  would  not. 

But  how  came  Elsie  Ford  there,  surrounded 
by  so  many  beautiful  objects,  and  with  the  sun¬ 
light  dancing  and  sparkling  over  her  hair,  as  if 
it  were  playing  upon  the  neck  of  a  raven  ?  She 
remembered  well  that  these  long  tresses  had 
been  cut  off,  and  the  dress  of  amber  damask 
taken  away.  In  its  place — oh,  she  remembered 
that  with  a  cry  of  anguish — in  place  of  that 
robe  they  had  bound  her  arms  under  &  human 
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garment,  so  strong,  and  scant,  and  coarse.  Oh,  ; 
she  remembered  more,  a  thousand  times  more,  ^ 
bat  it  was  all  so  confused,  flame,  smoke,  tears,  v 
cries  breaking  around  her  as  she  had  seen  (for  \ 
Elsie  there  had  been  where  the  mountains  was)  $ 
Vesuvius,  clad  in  ashes,  and  crowned  with  clouds  s 
of  smoky  flame.  But  how  was  all  this  ?  How  had  jj 
Elsie  Ford  came  out  from  this  fiery  furnace  so  \ 
beautiful,  so  pleasant  to  look  upon  ?  It  troubled 
her  poor  brain  to  make  it  all  out.  Ah !  now  she  ) 
had  it  once  more,  Elsie  had  not  been  into  the  \ 
valley  and  shadow  of  death.  It  was  herself  only,  \ 
the  evil  growth  cast  off  by  the  beautiful  one  who  \ 
had  been  so  full  of  trouble. .  He  had  not  killed  * 
Elsie,  only  herself,  and  not  even  that.  Death  | 
would  have  been  very  pleasant  at  his  hands,  $ 
that  was  perhaps  why  he  had  let  her  suffer  so  j 
much,  but  not  die.  < 

Poor  Elsie !  Some  gleams  of  reason  were  ^ 
struggling  through  all  this  wild  talk,  and  this  j 
confusion  of  thoughts,  and  every  ray  of  con-  \ 
sciousness  was  a  pang. 


She  turned  from  the  picture  at  length,  shaking 
her  head  wearily,  as  if  the  struggle  for  memory 
had  worn  her  out.  Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
other  portrait,  the  handsome,  bright-looking  man 
who  had  left  so  strange  an  impression  upon 
Catharine. 

Her  eyes  grew  larger;  her  lips  parted,  and 
with  a  long,  breathless  gaze  she  sunk  slowly  to 
the  floor,  like  a  snow-wreath  touched  by  the  sun, 
and  shrouded  her  face. 

Catharine  arose  and  bent  over  the  prostrate 
woman. 

“Elsie,  dear  Elsie,  speak  to  me!” 

There  was  a  movement  of  the  white  drapery, 
and  a  low  moan. 

“They  are  together,  they  two  together  yet, 
and  I,  oh,  me — oh,  me.” 

She  did  not  lift  her  head  again,  but  went 
trembling  and  drooping  from  the  library,  moan¬ 
ing  all  the  way.  (to  be.  continued.) 
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All  day  long  a  weight  of  sadness 
On  my  weary  heart  had  lain ; 

All  the  night  I  heard  the  tempest 
Beating  on  the  window  pane. 

Heard  and  thought  how  like  onr  life  is 
To  a  Wintry  day  and  night; 

Long  and  bitter  cold  the  darkness, 
Few  and  short  the  hours  of  light. 

Few  and  short,  and  oh !  how  vainly 
Whed  life’s  evening  has  come  on, 

Mourn  we  strength  and  vigor  wasted, 
Weep  we  for  our  work  undone. 

Weep  we  for  the  hopes  of  morning; 
For  the  high  resolves  of  noon; 

Hopes  and  high  resolves  but  ending 
In  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

Such  had  been  my  sad  communings 
Yesterday  and  yester  night; 

While  a  sorrow  which  I  name  not, 
Banished  sleep  till  morning  light. 

Banished  sleep  till  tho  grey  twilight 

i  Of  a  cold  December  morn, 

Slowly  chasing  back  the  darkness. 
Bade  life  up  and  struggle  on. 


Then  as  closed  my  weary  eyelids 
For  a  whispered  morning  prayer; 

Sleep’s  relenting  angel  touched  them. 
And  to  visions  bright  and  fair 

Gently  led;  and  then  she  gave  me 
(How  I  could  not  tell  so  well. 

But  I  hold  them,  and  their  fragrance 
Lingers  round  mo  like  a  spell.) 

One  white  rose  and  two  moss  roso-buds, 
Set  around  with  mignonette; 

For  as  many  costly  jewels 
I  would  not  that  dream  forget. 

I  would  not  forget  the  lesson 
It  has  taught  my  waking  hours; 

Pure,  and  meek,  and  gentle-hearted, 
Were  the  language  of  those  flowers. 

And  I  humbly  took  the  teaching, 

Lower  bowed  my  stubborn  will, 

Learned  that  for  a  patient  spirit 
Life  has  much  of  sunshine  still. 

Still  ’mid  storms  a  quiet  pathway 
To  the  gentle  heart  is  given; 

And  the  pure  droad  not  its  closing. 
They  are  only  nearer  Heaven. 
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THE  LAST  WORSHIP. 


BT  MRS.  M. 


Step  softly — speak  low — the  white-haired  man  ? 
is  gone.  Love,  grief  and  prayer  were  unavailing  s 
to  keep  back  the  spoiler.  What  brings  the  tears  \ 
afresh  as  yon  fair  girl  bends  to  weep  ?  Dreamily  $ 
her  eyes  wander  over  the  large  print  of  the  old  | 
family  Bible  hallowed  by  his  side.  She  remem-  £ 
bers  well  the  last  time  his  dim  and  aged  eyes  < 
vcre  bent  above  it.  She  stands  by  the  little  $ 
oaken  table ;  there  is  his  arm-chair — there  are  \ 
his  spectacles — his  staff  is  in  its  accustomed  \ 
corner — all  things  speak  of  him — but  he  is  not  l 
there.  ^ 

The  fair-haired  girl  is  dreaming.  To  her  \ 
vision  it  is  again  the  hour  of  worship,  and  the  ^ 
peat  Bible  lays  on  his  knee.  There  is  majesty  $ 
in  his  voice,  though  it  trembles  as  the  broken  « 
tones  of  a  mighty  wave  that  is  spending  its  \ 
strength  upon  the  shore  for  the  last  time.  And  J 
he  reads  with  closed  eyes — for  his  soul  is  all  \ 
familiar  with  the  grandeur  of  those  noble  words,  > 

“1  knew  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  { 

And  when  it  is  finished,  there  is  something  > 
like  the  awe  the  heart  feels  in  the  wide  hush  \ 
of  Nature  before  she  gathers  her  winds  for  ele-  l 
mental  battle.  But  he  gazes  about  him  and  > 
smiles,  and  the  living  band  breathe  freely  again  \ 
—there  is  so  much  sweetness  in  that  smile.  | 

And  the  prayer  that  follows — oh  I  that  lost  \ 
prayer!  Oh!  the  tremulous  entreaty  of  those  \ 
uplifted  arms !  The  glory  reflected  from  the  < 
shining  brow,  whose  thin  locks  fall  like  the  \ 
silvery  silk  over  a  bending  ear  of  corn  fully  J 
Vipe.  \ 

They  look  through  tears  upon  him.  His  form  l 
is  no  longer  bent — and  a  lambent  fire  plays  in  J 
the  faded  blue  eyes.  Not  a  tone  falters — not  ^ 
one  of  his  lambs  is  forgotten  in  that  last  peti-  l 
tion.  < 

He  prays  for  his  Mary,  fragile  and  blue-  \ 
veined;  she  whose  slender  thread  of  life  has  s 
been  so  often  nearly  snapped  asunder.  And  he  \ 
pleads  for  Thomas,  his  first-born,  who  stands  in  ^ 
the  might  and  stature  of  manhood,  wishing  that  ^ 
he  had  bent  his  stubborn  knees  instead;  his  f 
nigged  face  wet  with  the  tears  he  has  ever  till  ^ 
then  restrained.  ^ 

Nor  is  the  Benjamin  of  his  love  forgotten ;  he  \ 
who  has  never  spoken  an  unfilial  word  to  the  l 
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old  man;  he,  so  like  his  mother,  that  her  very 
angel  seems  to  dwell  in  his  sool  and  speak  in 
every  look  and  action. 

And  then  they  sit  down.  It  seems  as  if  some 
insensible  cord  binds  them  together  closer  than 
ever,  to-night. 

There  are  choice  spirits  waiting  for  Thomas ; 
the  cheek  of  a  beautiful  girl  pales  os  the  hours 
speed,  because  Benjamin  tarries;  and  a  group 
of  girlish  friends  pause  in  the  midst  of  their 
innocent  mirth  to  wonder  what  has  become  of 
Mary. 

Still  they  hover  around  the  old  man,  their 
father.  He  never  seemed  so  dear  before.  His 
voice  was  always  soft — now  ’tis  music;  his  smile 
always  sweet,  but  now  ’tis  seraphic.  And  even 
after  they  have  bidden  him  good-night,  they 
keep  returning — Mary  for  one  more  kiss;  and 
the  ^others  with  affectionate  words,  telling  him 
how  careful  he  must  be,  and  certainly  to  ring 
for  them  if  the  fire  goes  oat. 

And  once  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night 
he  does  ring  for  them.  The  fire  is  almost  out.  It 
blazes  at  times  in  the  hollow  eye;  it  kindles  in 
the  sunken  cheek,  but  its  light  is  the  fitful 
gleam  of  struggling  life,  fanned  by  the  lips  of 
death. 

Thomas,  strong  though  he  is,  and  with  the 
scar  of  honorable  battle  seaming  his  brow,  shakes 
like  an  aspen ;  and  the  groans  that  would  echo 
through  the  bouse  he  keeps  down  with  a  crushing 
hand. 

And  Benjamin  totters  like  a  child,  and  sinks 
nerveless  and  weeping  at  the  bedside.  Mary, 
alone,  with  no  color  in  her  cheeks,  lifts  the 
dying  head  to  her  bosom,  and  there  he  peace¬ 
fully  breathes  out  his  being. 

It  is  over;  the  vision  is  gone,  and  Mary,  in 
her  sable  garments,  stands  an  orphan,  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  father’s  old  Bible. 

Yes,  step  softly — speak  low— the  white-haired 
man  is  gone. 

He  is  gone.  As  when  a  towering  oak  is  missed, 
the  eye  still  glances  upward  where  stood  the 
trunk,  so  in  every  familiar  place  the  glance  of 
love  seeks  to  shape  out  the  tall,  venerable  form 
of  the  aged  patriarch. 

In  vain.  But  there  is  a  green  spot  sacred  to 
memory. 
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COMMUNION  WITH  NATURE. 


Yes!  for  there,  every  grassy  blade  is  hallowed ;  ^  him,  and  watched  by  never  sleeping  angels— 
every  dust-atom  precious  as  gold.  For,  lying  \  there,  after  a  “night  of  storm,”  the  dear  old 
with  the  garments  of  death  drawn  softly  around  >  father  awaits  the  morn  of  resurrection. 


COMMUNION  WITH  NATURE. 


BT  CARRIB  IfARRKTT. 


Oh,  let  me  turn  asido  from  this  lone  way,  • 

Which  long  hath  come  at  bidding  of  my  feet;  i 
In  those  unbounded  peopled  walks  to  stray;  \ 

There  lot  this  silent  throbbing  beat  to  beat,  ' 

Commune  with  Nature;  mute  with  thousand  tongues,  ^ 
Inanimate  with  living  springs  of  life,  5 

Unheard  and  voiceless*  with  its  world-wide  lungs,  < 
Amid  this  loud  and  unharmonious  strife ; 

Oh,  let  this  fount  within  by  love  be  stirred,  ; 

And  her  soft  cadeuce  bo  no  more  unheard.  $ 

I  pass  without,  unchecked,  with  hope  to  find  £ 

Those  holy  chorda  that  vibrate  to  this  will ;  ; 

This  will — the  yearnings  of  ungoverned  mind,  $ 

Breathing  for  pity,  loudly  deep,  and  still.  $ 

The  evening  zephyr,  and  the  forest  gale,  ^ 

Seem  but  to  fan  some  burning  glade  ere  past. 

Yet  bear  the  light  of  life’s  etberiul  vale,  s 

Too  dear  for  mortal  tongues,  too  bright  to  la;  t;  $ 

My  ohoek,  my  brow,  heeds  not,  my  aoul  they  fan,  j 

And  waken  love,  and  hope,  ne'er  woko  by  man.  J 

Why  do  wo  this  rich  soil  so  thoughtless  pace  ?  \ 

Why  so  unmeaning  turn  our  eyes  above  ?  ) 

There  dwells  the  wealth  of  Time's  unended  race—  \ 
There  myriad  voices  ohant,  attuned  to  love.  J 

Each  hill,  each  stone,  earth,  rock  and  valley  each, 


In  the  loud  anthem  mingled,  join  to  raise 
Their  soul-fnl  echoes  fur  beyond  the  reach 
Of  mortal's  oar  to  hoar,  or  power  to  praise; 

Save  when  enraptured  by  this  living  drenm. 

Our  souls  are  turned  to  the  harmonious  themo. 

Eve's  dawn!  Behold  this  strangely  beauteous  sight ! 

Each  thing  of  Nature  with  accordant  strain, 
Responds  to  each,  and  stars  shut  out  the  night— 
Deep  silence  echo  sounds  o’er  bill  and  plain. 

The  boisterous  owl  that  wakes  the  midnight  hour. 
The  breaking  waves  that  on  the  benches  roll. 

The  mighty  thunders  that  reveal  like  power, 

8trike  deep  on  listening  earth ;  but  on  the  soul 
More  doep  th'  unfathomod  waves  of  Nature's  song. 
Which  loud  in  grandeur,  pass  unheard  along 

Oh,  Holy  Land  of  sweet  communion!  fain 
Would  I  forever  dwell,  by  all  unseen, 

Where  no  wet  lids,  no  furrowed  brows  remain. 

To  sigh  to  othors  that  a  wreck  bath  been ; 

A  boundless,  lone  retreat ;  a  day  of  night 
Reflecting  beauties  fashioned  as  above, 

Where  airy  beings  pass  in  shades  of  light, 

And  heart-prints  linger  on  the  sands  of  love; 
Where  countless  voices  in  accordance  send. 

Their  silent  wish  for  oil  to  be  a  friend. 


0  H, 


WELL  BO 

BT  FRANCES 


I  REM  E  M  B  E  It,  L  0  V  E. 


II  R  X  R  I  K  T  T  A  SHEFFIELD. 


Oh  !  well  do  I  remember,  love, 

The  time  when  first  we  met, 

Tho  hour,  the  spot,  the  words  we  spoke, 
I  never  can  forget. 

I  cannot  tell  what  made  them  dear, 
They're  nothing  to  repeat: 

Who  that  inhalos  a  flower’s  perfume 
Can  tell  what  makes  it  sweet! 

We  gazed  upon  the  starry  skies, 

Upon  the  silent  lake, 

As  spell-bound  by  a  witching  spell 
I  did  not  care  to  break. 

You  plucked  a  daisy  from  the  sod, 

And  wreathed  it  in  my  hair, 


s  Then  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 

$  You  asked  if  I  would  spare 

\  A  single  rose-bud  from  my  wreuth. 

^  I  gave  it  on  the  spot, 

^  And  said,  that  ore  its  bloom  were  shed, 

^  The  giver ’d  be  forgot. 

\  'Tis  doubtless  so,  thy  heart  now  holds 

<  No  record  of  that  hoar; 

$  Alike  forgotten  is  tho  gift, 

\  And  her  who  gave  the  flower. 

J  But  I,  oh !  I  can  ne’er  forgot, 

\  And  still  that  hour  to  me 

\  A  bright  oasis,  evor  green, 

*  On  life’s  dark  waste  will  be ! 
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BY  CLARA  MORBTOlf. 

CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  6fl. 


It  was  wonderful  to  see  Mrs.  Gray  in  her  > 
new  sphere.  How.  under  the  circumstances,  ss 
she  could  so  adapt  herself  to  her  situation,  was  ' 
a  source  of  wonder  to  Paul  and  Helen.  $ 

If  she  enjoyed  her  triumph,  she  did  not  show  i 
it  In  vain  Kate  watched  for  some  display  of  $ 
the  malice  she  had  expected  to  detect — the  > 
tyranny  she  had  fancied  would  be  exercised  over  $ 
fcer.  In  no  way  was  there  anything  of  the  kind  \ 
'liseemible.  She  took  no  advantage  of  her  hus-  $ 
btnd’s  complete  devotion,  but  seemed  quite  as  s 
wiious  to  pay  deference  to  his  tastes  and  wishes  \ 
u  he  was  to  consult  her  own.  $ 

Helen  soon  settled  back  into  her  former  opinion  ^ 
of  Maggie,  and  thought  it  charming  that  uncle  £ 
Will  had  found  so  fond  a  wife.  Kate,  on  the  $ 
contrary,  felt  as  though  she  was  living  on  the  s 
side  of  a  volcano,  which  at  any  moment  might  s 
pour  the  whole  tide  of  its  fury  over  her.  And  ^ 
PtoJ,  in  writing  the  news  to  Reginald,  declared  ^ 
that  the  days  of  witchcraft  were  revived,  so  won-  i> 
derful  arid  so  complete  was  the  transformation.  \ 
The  visit  of  the  Clifford's  was  abruptly  termi-  jj 
nited,  by  letters  from  home,  announcing  the  \ 
arrival  of  relatives;  and  Kate,  with  sorrowful^ 
forebodings,  saw  them  take  their  departure.  ^ 
Vincent  Blight,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Gray’s,  had  ^ 
been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  since  her  > 
marriage;  and  his  attentions  to  Kate  became  so  \ 
marked  as  to  annoy  her  exceedingly  Mucli  5 
against  her  own  wishes  she  had  consented  to  j 
accompany  him  and  his  consin  to  the  opera,  as  $ 
her  father  had  made  it  an  especial  request.  It  \ 
was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  Clif-  \ 
ford’s  left.  \ 

Mrs.  Gray  on  her  way  down,  with  her  opera  \ 
cloak  over  her  arm,  met  a  servant  on  the  stairs  l 
with  a  card.  She  extended  her  hand.  s 

“It  is  for  Miss  Kate,  madam,”  he  said,  re- ^ 

taining  the  card.  5 

“It  is  all  the  same,  John — give  it  to  me.”  I 
Mrs.  Gray  took  it  and  read,  “  Reginald  Camp-  \ 
bell.”  | 

“I  am  going  back  to  my  chamber,  and  I  will  $ 
t*ke  it  up  to  Miss  Kate,”  she  said,  “and,  John,  ? 


when  Mr.  Blight  comes,  show  him  into  the 
library.” 

Mrs.  Gray  went  to  her  own  room,  and  tearing 
the  card  into  atoms  threw  it  in  the  grate.  Then 
crossing  the  hall,  she  looked  into  Kate’s  room. 

“Not  ready  yet,  Kate?  Why,  you  look  as 
though  you  had  been  crying.  I  declare  I  am 
half  amind  to  go  without  you.” 

“I  wish  you  would,”  answered  Kate. 

“Oh,  nonsense!  come  along,”  said  Mrs.  Gray, 
with  an  air  of  assumed  playfulness,  “you’ll  mako 
a  capital  foil  for  me,  you  look  so  like  a  fright 
to-night.” 

“I  shall  not  inconvenience  myself  for  such 
a  purpose,”  answered  Kate,  coldly,  “my  head 
aches,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  go.” 

“Very  well,  have  your  own  way,”  and  Mrs. 
Gray  closed  the  door,  saying  to  herself,  “Let 
me  be  as  successful  iu  my  next  undertaking,  and 
all  will  be  well.” 

She  looked  very  charmingly  in  her  pink  satin 
opera  cloak  with  its  ermine  border,  and  the  bands 
of  her  soft  brown* hair  so  skilfully  interwoven 
with  red  pearls.  At  least  so  thought  her  cousin, 
Vincent  Blight,  as  he  encountered  her  in  the  hall. 
With  eager  haste  she  drew  him  into  the  supper- 
room. 

“He  is  here!  Reginald  Campbell!  What  we 
do  must  be  done  quickly  and  efficiently.  Do  you 
go  into  the  library  and  stay  ten  minutes  at  least. 
Then  come  into  the  parlor  and  converse  with  me 
as  though  you  had  just  left  Kate,  and  she  were 
your  fiancee.  I  will  draw  you  out.  The  better 
you  sustain  your  part,  the  more  hope  of  final 
success.  Speak  of  Kate  as  being  too  much  in¬ 
disposed  to  go  to  the  opera.  Fortunately  she 
will  not  go.  Don’t  disturb  Mr.  Gray — he  is  in 
his  study.” 

“I  understand;  but.  Mag,  we  shall  be  con¬ 
founded  late  at  the  opera.” 

“I  do  not  care  for  that.  Remember,  on  no 
account  betray  that  we  are  cousins.” 

With  a  self-possessed,  easy  air,  Mrs.  Gray 
entered  the  parlor. 

“I  am  very  sorry.  Mr.  Campbell,  to  be  tbf 
bearer  of  ill  news,  but  Kate  is  too  much  indis- 
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C0U8IN  KATE. 


posed  to  see  even  as  old  a  friend  as  yourself  this  1  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair.  “Who 
evening.”  j  would  have  thought  we  should  have  had  so 

“This  is  unfortunate,”  said  Reginald,  real  \  little  trouble?  Come,  ma  cousins,  let  us  be  off. 

annoyance  depicting  itself  on  his  features,  j  I  don’t  want  to  lose  Casta  Divini.” 

“Would  she  not  make  the  effort,  Mrs.  Gray,  if  \  “Have  patience!  I  tell  you  everything  de- 

you  tell  her  that  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  \  pends  upon  to-night.  To-morrow  he  sails  for 

Boston  in  the  first  train  to-morrow,  on  my  way  j  Liverpool,  and  Kate  must  be  irretrievably  yonra 
to  Liverpool?”  >  before  his  return,  or  she  will  never  be.  I  must 

“She  is  not  well  enough  to  come  down,  Mr.  I  make  Mr.  Gray  go  with  us  to  the  opera,  or  Regi- 
Campbell ;  you  will  be  obliged  to  excuse  her,”  \  “aid  Campbell  may  be  coming  back  to  have  an 
said  Mrs.  Gray,  with  cold  dignity.  \  interview  with  him;  and  then  much  goodwill  all 

Something  in  the  snake-like  glittering  of  her  \  this  have  done  us.” 
eyes  reminded  Reginald  of  her  throat,  which  he  \  Mrs.  Gray  soon  returned  with  her  husband, 
had  supposed  executed  in  her  marriage.  She  \  who,  flattered  by  his  wife’s  evident  desire  for 
would  carry  her  revenge  farther,  he  thought  <  bis  company,  was  only  too  happy  to  give  up  the 
Ho  knew  that  with  so  little  time  before  him  \  quiet  evening  he  had  promised  himself,  and  obey 
everything  was  in  her  power,  and  although  it  |  bor  summons.  Vincent  Blight  joined  them,  and 
humbled  his  pride,  he  would  not  give  up  without  l  “8  they  were  going  out  of  the  door,  Mrs.  Gray 
making  one  more  attempt  to  see  Kate.  <  ringing  the  bell,  said,  “Mr.  Gray,  hadn’t  you 

“Under  the  circumstances,  Mrs.  Gray,  if  you  e  better  tell  John  that  Miss  Kate  must  not  see  any 
will  accompany  me,  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in  <  one  this  evening?  She  has  such  a  frightful  head- 
my  visiting  her  in  her  own  room.”  s  ache  that  I  would  not  like  to  answer  for  the 

Mrs.  Gray’s  lip  curled.  “  I  do  not  know  to  \  consequences  if  she  was  to  be  annoyed  with 
what  circumstances  you  allude.  The  gentleman  \  company.  I  am  positively  afraid  of  brain  fever.’* 
whom  her  father  wishes  her  to  marry,  and  to  |  “Indeed!  hadn’t  I  better  go  for  Dr.  Living- 
whom  she  is  not  at  all  wanting  in  the  bestowal  !;  ston?” 

of  her  favors,  I  left  but  a  few  moments  since  £  “Oh,  no,  if  she  is  only  kept  quiet  she  may 
with  Mr.  Gray  in  her  chamber.”  \  sleep  it  off.  Hurry — there’s  a  dear.” 

An  incredulous  smile  spread  over  Reginald’s  \  John  answered  the  bell,  and  Mr.  Gray  exe- 
face.  i  cuted  his  commission  to  the  letter. 

“I  see  you  do  not  believe  me,”  she  added,  her  \  “Miss  Kate  must  not  see  a  soul,  this  evening, 
eyes  glittering  with  passion.  ^  John.  She  is  threatened  with  brain  fever.  Ro- 

“  Rather  improbable,”  said  Reginald,  with  a  {  member,  not  at  home  to  every  one.” 
half-carelesB,  half-defiant  look.  “Can  I  see  Mr.  j  “Very  well,  sir,”  answered  the  unsuspicious 
Gray?”  he  continued,  “or  is  he  too  much  indis-  *  waiter,  and  the  door  closed,  the  carriage  rolled 
posed?11  $  off,  and  they  were  gone* 

Mrs.  Gray’s  answer  was  interrupted  by  the  \  Meanwhile,  Kate,  sitting  in  her  chamber, 
entrance  of  her  cousin.  A  few  common-place  s  thinking  over  her  disappointment  in  not  sooner 
remarks  followed  the  introduction  of  the  gentle-  >  seeing  Reginald,  and  wondering  why  he  did  not 
men,  when  Vincent,  addressing  Mrs.  Gray,  said,  |  write  to  her  father,  if  that  odious  law  suit,  of 
“Kate  looks  badly  this  evening.  We  must  not  \  which  Paul  had  told  her,  still  detained  him, 
let  her  dissipate  so  much.”  5  heard  their  departure,  and  scarcely  conscious 

“It  is  not  the  dissipation  out  of  doors  so  \  of  what  she  was  doing — more  to  cool  her  burning 
much,  I  fancy,  as  it  is  the  late  hours  within,”  \  checks  perhaps  than  for  any  other  reason,  threw 
she  answered,  with  a  sidelong  nod  of  her  head  5  up  her  sash  and  looked  down  the  street  until  the 
toward  him — her  gestures  and  her  looks  ex-  \  rumbling  of  the  carriage  died  away.  Next,  the 
pressing  more  than  her  words.  I  heavens  all  glorious  with  stars  enchained  her 

“What  do  you  know  of  our  late  hours,  Mrs.  S  attention,  and  she  could  not  repress  the  tears 
Gray?  Kate  surely  has  not  been  complaining  of  \  that  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  her  dead 
me?”  questioned  Vincent,  really  looking  quilty,  \  mother;  and  of  the  one  who  so  unworthily  filled 
as  well  he  might.  >  the  void  in  her  father’s  heart  which  that  mother’s 

Reginald,  who  now  arose  to  take  his  departure,  |  death  had  made.  She  recalled  the  petty  decep- 
bowed  with  cold  hauteur  to  Mr.  Blight,  reiterated  |  tions  that  she  was  daily,  yes,  hourly  cognizant 
his  regrets  at  Kate’s  indisposition  to  Mrs.  Gray,  ^  of,  and  her  proud,  truthful  spirit  rebelled  at  the 
and  without  making  another  attempt  to  see  Mr.  1  subjection  it  was  under.  She  was  fully  awwe 
Gray,  left  the  house.  j  of  the  intentions  of  Vincent  Blight,  and  knew 

“Foiled!  by  St.  George,”  said  Vincent,  *  also  that  his  cousin  forwarded  them  in  every 
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possible  way.  Her  father’s  partiality  for  him  $  over  six  weeks.  Some  few  minor  arrangements 
was  also  evident;  but  she  had  determined  at  the  \  were  entered  upon,  such  as  would  forward  their 
first  word  from  her  father,  to  make  to  him  a  j  wedding  taking  place  at  Ashlea,  if  Kate’s  father 
full  confession  of  her  heart,  and  she  was  sure  >  proved  obdurate,  and  then  Reginald  reluctantly 
that  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  to  enlist!  took  his  departure,  and  Kate  returned  to  her 
him  on  Reginald’s  side.  Still  she  had  occasional  \  room  and  wept  herself  to  sleep, 
fears  of  his  wife’s  influence  over  him,  and  the  ^  Mrs.  Gray,  peeping  in  on  her  return  from  the 
suspense  was  becoming  very  wearying.  I  opera,  was  well  pleased  at  the  evidences  of  Kate’s 

So  wrapped  was  Kate  in  her  own  meditations,  5  having  passed  an  unhappy  evening  in  the  soli- 
that  she  was  not  conscious  of  the  manly  figure  \  tude  of  her  chamber  by  the  traces  of  tears  on 
on  the  opposite  pave,  that  pacing  and  repacing  \  her  cheeks ;  and  in  the  morning  she  was  still 
the  flag-stones  observed  her  attentively.  It  was  j  farther  convinced  of  the  success  of  her  plot,  by 
not  until  he  had  crossed  the  street,  and  stood  \  ascertaining  through  John  that  no  one  had  called 
directly  underneath  her  window  that  her  atten-  i  after  her  departure. 

tion  was  engaged.  s  Vincent  Blight  dropped  in  to  dinner.  Kate 

“Kate!”  called  a  whispered  voice.  Her  hearty  found  it  more  wearisome  than  ever  to  listen  to 
gave  one  bound  and  answered,  “ Reginald.”  <  his  flattery,  and  her  absent-minded  mood  was 
Away  from  the  window,  and  down  the  staircase  S  noticeable  to  all. 

to  the  front  door,  she  flew  like  a  deer — as  noise-  \  A  bold  move  in  the  game  between  Mrs.  Gray 
lessly  and  almost  as  quickly.  The  one  moment  ^  and  her  cousin,  recalled  Kate  to  a  full  conscious- 
tliat  Reginald  held  her  to  his  heart  repaid  her  ness  of  what  was  going  on  around  her. 
for  her  days  of  anxiety.  “So  your  friend,  Reginald  Campbell,  sails 

As  she  led  the  way  to  the  library,  he  whis-  ;  to-morrow.  Do  yon  know  how  long  ne  has  been 
pered,  jj  engaged  to  Miss  Kingsley?  She  looked  very 

“I  have  been  here  once  before,  this  evening,  well  last  night.” 

Kate,  and  was  positively  denied  all  hope  of  seeing  “I  do  not  know,  for  the  engagement  was  re- 
yon.  I  think  you  had  better  take  me  where  we  ported  to  have  been  broken  off  at  one  time,  but 
shall  be  the  least  likely  to  be  disturbed;  for  I  his  appearance  at  the  opera  with  her  last  evening 
have  much  to  say  to  you.”  j:  would  seem  to  confirm  the  subsequent  rumor  of 

They  went  into  the  study,  an  inner  room  con-  its  renewal.  However,  I  should  not  have  much 
nesting  with  the  library,  and  there  Reginald  told  confidence  in  Aw  engagements.  I  can  count  at 
Kate  of  Mrs.  Gray’s  stratagem,  and  the  part  least  a  dozen  to  whom  he  has  played  the  devoted 
Vincent  Blight  had  borne  in  it.  They  discussed  in  as  many  months.” 

their  plans  and  prospects  for  the  future,  Regi-  ;  “Ah!  that  solves  an  enigma  for  me,”  said 
nald  suggesting  that  if  she  kept  his  interview  a  Mrs.  Gray — then  looking  archly  at  her  cousin, 
profound  secret  until  his  return  from  Europe,  she  continued,  “I  did  not  know  his  reputation, 
she  would  probably  be  met  with  less  persecution  $  Now,  Vincent,  upon  my  authority  you  may  add 
on  his  account.  \  two  more  to  your  list.  Kate  and  I  met  him 

“Ah,  Kate,  it  grieves  me  to  leave  you  with  |  at  Ashlea;  and  you  may  believe  me,  when  I 
such  people,”  he  said,  “if  you  would  only  con-  \  assure  you,  that  in  turn,  he  was  a  most  devoted 
wm,  in  half  an  hour  I  would  put  it  out  of  their  \  chevalier  to  us.  If  Kate  were  honest  enough  to 
power  to  annoy  you.”  5  confess  the  truth,  I  think  she  would  acknowledge 

Kate  colored  to  her  temples,  but  she  answered  ^  that  her  frequent  sad  moods  of  late,  have  some 
firmly,  |  connection  with  the  memory  of  her  whilom  most 

“That  would  be  doing  injustice  to  poor  papa.  >  devoted.” 

No,  Reginald,  we  will  do  our  duty.”  \  “What!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gray,  looking  up  from 

So  it  was  arranged  that  this  engagement  should  \  his  plate,  which  heretofore  had  seemed  to  absorb 
kc  kept  secret  until  Reginald’s  return,  when  he  s  his  attention. 

could  plead  his  own  cause  with  Mr.  Gray;  and  i  Kate,  who  had  listened  quite  calmly,  confident, 
meanwhile  Kate  was  to  make  all  preparations  s  from  her  previous  knowledge  of  their  stratagem, 
for  her  marriage  immediately  upon  his  return,  \  that  every  word  they  were  uttering  was  false, 
*ith  her  father’s  consent  if  it  could  be  obtained,  $  now  lost  her  self-possession  and  her  temper.  All 
and  without  it,  if  not.  i  her  good  resolutions  were  forgotten,  and  her  face 

His  presence  in  Liverpool  was  only  requirod  \  was  pale  with  passion  a9  she  answered, 
a  few  days,  and  should  the  passage  both  \  “Take  care,  Mrs.  Gray!  Do  not  tempt  me 
going  and  returning  prove  favorable,  he  thought  \  too  far,  for  you  are  more  in  my  power  than  you 
entire  period  of  his  absence  would  not  extend  ^  imagine  yourself  to  be.” 
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Mrs.  Gray  cost  a  meek,  appealing  look  at  her  <  that  have  characterized  you  of  late.  He  is  a 
husband.  ^scoundrel!” 

“Kate!”  said  he,  “will  you  never  curb  that  ?  “Father!”  interrupted  Kate, 

ungovernable  temper  of  yours ?  Leave  the  table !  S  “  Hear  me  through,”  he  continued.  “Now,  of 

and  do  not  disgrace  it  again  with  your  presence  j  course,  you  have  seen  your  folly,  and  Margaret’s 
until  you  can  show  more  respect  to  my  wife.”  \  disinterestedness  in  warning  you  of  him;  and  it 


‘Let  me  intercede  for  her  this  time,”  said 
Vincent  Blight. 

“1  wish  no  one  to  intercede  for  me,”  said 


$ 


is  our  joint  wish  that  you  receive  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Blight  with  the  consideration  that  they 
merit  from  a  man  of  his  position.  He  is  aware 


Kate,  as  she  proudly  left  the  room. 

“  Her  temper  is  a  great  grief  to  me,”  said  Mr. 
Gray,  sighing,  and  looking  at  his  wife.  <fHer 
misunderstanding  of  you  is  bo  wilfully  persevered 
in.  I  will  give  her  time  to  reflect  upon  it  See 
that  she  remains  in  her  room  for  a  week,  Mar¬ 
garet.  It  is  a  punishment  that  she  deserves.” 

“  Aro  you  aware  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  such 
a  decree,  the  innocent  will  be  made  to  suffer 
alsof’  said  Mr.  Blight. 

“How  so?”  questioned  Mr.  Gray. 

This  led  to  Vincent  Blight’s  declaring  himself 


J;  of  your  previous  unfortunate  attachment,  and  is 

Swilling  to  trust  to  time  to  influence  you  in  his 
favor.  By  Christmas,  Kate,  we  are  all  desirous 
i  that  the  wedding  should  come  off.” 

}  “Oh,  father!  oh,  father!”  sobbed  Kate,  alarmed 
}  out  of  her  fancied  security  by  the  nearness  of  the 
\  time ;  for  she  knew  that  unforseen  circumstances 
$  might  possibly  prevent  Reginald’s  return  until 
<  long  after  that  period. 

s  “Not  so  soon,  father,  for  pity’s  sake!  If  you 
J  have  any  love  left  for  me— for  the  only  child  of 
J  your  first  wife.  Oh,  think  of  her ,  father,  and  of 


to  be  the  lover  of  Kate ;  and  he  received  her  J 
father’s  consent,  and  his  promise  to  push  matters  \ 
to  a  speedy  termination.  ? 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  November,  and  a  > 
wedding  at  Christmas  all  agreed  would  be  a  < 
desirable  adjunct  to  its  festivities.  $ 

CHAPTER  VIII.  | 

Kate,  unaware  of  her  father’s  command,  kept  } 
her  chamber  from  choice;  and  as  this  did  not  \ 
suit  Mrs.  Gray’s  plans,  she  instigated  her  hus-  $ 
lmnd  to  send  for  her  to  come  down  to  the  draw-  | 
ing-room.  Reluctantly  Kate  obeyed;  and  to  her  } 
relief  she  found  her  father  alone.  j 

“  Your  obstinacy,  Kate,  is  very  painful  to  me,”  S 
he  said.  “Why  will  you  not  give  Margaret  the  l 
apology  that  yon  owe  her,  and  join  our  family  s 
circle  again ?”  £ 

“Never,  father!”  answered  Kate,  with  great} 
firmness.  “Never!  I  would  not  so  violate  my  j 
own  conscience,  for  I  owe  her  no  apology.”  I 


the  happy  years  you  spent  with  her,  and  have 
mercy  on  me 

Thus  conjured,  Mr.  Gray’s  heart  softened,  and 
the  promise  was  given  that  Kate  required,  viz: 
that  the  wedding  should  not  be  announced,  nor 
urged  upon  her  before  Bpring.  Earnestly  Kate 
longed  to  confide  in  her  father,  but  she  dared 
not  do  it  while  lie  continued  so  blindly  attached 
to  his  wife.  She  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  go 
on  with  the  preparations  he  had  ordered  her  to 
make,  but  she  treated  Vincent  Blight  with  a 
coolness  little  short  of  disdain,  persisting  in  her 
refusal  to  listen  to  one  word  of  love  from  him. 
So  long  as  he  conversed  upon  common-place 
topics  she  endured  his  presence,  but  the  moment 
that  he  offered  a  renewal  of  his  addresses,  she 
maintained  a  scornful  silence,  or  haughtily  left 
the  room. 

On  one  occasion  when  she  had  walked  off  in 
this  manner,  he  said  to  his  cousin, 

“That  girl  will  never  marry  me.  I  am  only 
making  a  fool  of  myself  hanging  around  her.” 


“Well,  well,  say  no  more.  You  will  never?  “She  shall  marry  you,”  answered  his  cousin. 


live  happily  under  the  same  roof,  and  I  fnlly  |  “Be  satisfied  to  leave  things  to  me  for  the  pre- 
agroe  with  Margaret  in  thinking  that  a  speedy  }  sent;  and  when  she  is  your  wife  you  can  take 
marriage  is  the  best  thing  for  you.”  «  your  revenge  for  the  airs  and  the  affronts  she 


Kate  remembered  Reginald’s  advice  to  make  $  shows  you  now.” 
no  opposition,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  assist  in  |  “Zounds!  that  I  will,”  replied  Vincent,  with 
preparing  for  a  wedding  if  so  urged  to  do,  aud  j  hearty  earnestness.  So  the  shopping,  and  the 
that  he  shonld  not.  be  at  fault  if  he  did  not  gratify  j  making  up  continued  as  usual,  and  Kate’s  trous- 
tkem  with  one;  although  the  groom  might  not  bo  \  seau  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  their  choosing.  So  Kate  meekly  folded  her  \  of  the  season. 

hands,  and  her  father  continued,  j  Of  course  Mr.  Gray  approved  of  everything 

“Margaret  has  told  me  of  that  Campbell’s  i  that  his  wife  selected,  and  as  his  eyes  glanced 
attentions  to  you,  and  his  subsequent  desertion.  J  over  the  elegant  fabrics,  and  costly  laces  that 
This  accounts  for  the  gloom  and  irritability  1  were  frequently  displayed,  ho  thought  that  most 
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certainly  Kate  must  now  do  justice  to  the  wife  ^  Kate  passed  the  evening  pleasantly,  alone  with 


he  had  chosen.  One  morning  when  he  had  been 
called  in  to  consult  os  to  some  choice  of  goods, 
he  left  the  room  with  a  sigh,  completely  dis¬ 
couraged  in  his  hopes ;  for  Kate’s  face  and  man¬ 
ner  but  too  plainly  showed  the  aversion  she  could 
not  disguise. 

Kate  followed  him  into  his  study,  and  flinging 
his  arms  around  his  neck,  said, 

“Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  pa!  Indeed — 
indeed  I  am  not,  but  I  feel  so  guilty  with  all 
these  beautiful  things  you  are  buying  for  me. 
If  I  only  dared  to  tell  you  all.”  Then,  frightened 
at  what  she  had  said,  she  darted  from  him,  and 
in  her  own  chamber  bewailed  with  bitter  tears 
the  loss  of  the  love  her  father  had  once  borne 
her. 

Ah,  Kate,  it  was  not  lost!  For  a  time  weeds 
night  choke  the  fountain,  but  nevertheless  the 
pure  water  gurgled  and  gushed  underneath,  and 
•wne  day  with  resistless  force  would  sweep  before 
it  the  worthless  things  that  obstructed  it  in  its 
flow.  p 

Such  thoughts  came  to  Kate,  and  fortified  in 
her  belief  that  truth  would  in  the  end  triumph, 
she  dried  her  tears  and  resigned  herself  to  the 
course  of  events. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  Christmas  week,  and  Mr.  Gray  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  the  festival  day 
at  Blightdale.  Of  late  he  had  pondered  much 
over  Kate’s  strange  looks  and  restless  ways,  in 
connection  with  what  had  escaped  her  in  liis 
study ;  and  he  feared  that  he  was  doing  wrong 
in  subjecting  her  to  the  attentions,  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  she  received  as 
persecutions.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have 
withdrawn  the  consent  he  had  so  hastily  given, 
hut  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose 
his  wife,  who  was  so  determined  upon  the  match. 

Kate  herself  grew  fairly  feverish  with  expecta¬ 
tion,  as  the  hours  when  she  might  begin  to  look 
for  Reginald  drew  near. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  Mrs.  Gray  accom¬ 
panied  her  cousin  to  Bliglitdalo,  to  superintend 
some  preparations  for  the  expected  guests — her 
uncle’s  family  being  absent  in  Europe.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  should  pass  the  night  there, 
but  fearing  that  if  she  were  not  at  home  to 
enforce  Kate’s  accompanying  Mr.  Gray  to  Blight- 
dale,  Kate  would  persuade  her  father  to  go  with¬ 
out  her,  Mrs.  Gray  was  to  come  in  town  the 
ensuing  morning  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
going  to  church,  after  which  they  were  all  to 
drive  out  together. 


\  her  father  in  his  study. 

£  Mr.  Gray  was  more  than  usually  affectionate, 
n  and  Kate  found  it  more  difficult  to  keep  her 
l  secret  from  him  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
5;  Once  or  twice  her  father  saw  her  brush  the  tears 
s  from  her  eyes — tears  that  would  gather  there 
$  despite  all  her  exertions  to  keep  them  back ;  and 
$  at  length  he  said, 

|  “What  troubles  you,  Kate?” 

5  “It  is  a  secret  that  I  have  to  keep  from  you, 
5  pa,  and  it  is  that  which  troubles  me.  I  never 
s  thought  to  keep  such  a  thing  from  my  father.” 

5  “And  why  do  you  have  to  keep  it  from  me? 
?  Is  it  your  duty  not  to  disclose  it?” 

1“No,  no,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  it  to  yon,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  else  I  should  not  be  so  very  miserable;  and 
yet  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
\  could.”  ^ 

>  Mr.  Gray  changed  his  seat,  taking  one  beside 
$  his  daughter,  and  caressingly  drawing  her  head 

IS  to  his  breast,  so  reassured  her  of  his  love  that 
the  whole  tale  would  have  been  disclosed  to  him, 
had  not  the  entrance  of  a  servant  interrupted 
them. 

“A  strange  gentleman  wishes  a  private  inter- 

Iview  with  you,  sir,”  said  John. 

“Very  well,  show  him  into  the  library,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Gray,  and  he  shot  his  study  door  as 
he  went  in. 

It  was  a  long  time  that  Kate  sat  there — think - 
^  ing  of  her  father — thinking  of  Reginald,  and  of 
^  all  that  might  keep  them  apart.  Indistinctly, 
$  from  within  the  library,  she  heard  low  tones  as  of 
5  one  speaking  earnestly — frequently  her  father’s 
j  voice  breaking  in,  but  her  mind  was  too  much 
J  occupied  with  herself,  to  give  more  than  a  pass- 
\  ing  thought  as  to  who  might  be  the  intruder — 
i  unwelcome,  she  certainly  fancied,  for  her  father’s 
>  tones  were  petulant — growing  more  so,  and  his 
\  voice  louder,  until  at  length  she  caught  the 
words. 

5  “How  dare  you,  sir  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  false .” 

I;  Kate  sprang  to  her  feet  and  listened  intently 
s  for  the  answer. 

\  “I  am  sorry,  sir — I  am  very ,  sir ;  but  I  have 
^  told  you  nothing  that  your  own  daughter  cannot 
j  substantiate.” 

\  She  pressed  her  hands  tightly  over  her  heart. 
\  and  her  cheeks,  which  had  been  flushed  like  the 
jj  heart  of  a  rose,  grew  white  as  marble.  She 
l  knew  that  it  was  Reginald  who  had  answered. 

\  Mr.  Gray  flung  open  the  study  door,  his  cheeks 
|  a-glow  with  passion,  and  called,  “Come  here. 
^  Kate.  If  you  love  me,  child,  prove  to  me  that 
|  this  man  has  spoken  falsely.” 
i  Reginald  opened  his  arms,  and  Kate  with  a 
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low  cry  of  joy  flew  into  them,  hiding  her  face 
from  sight. 

“My  God!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gray,  “what  does 
this  mean?  Hare  my  wife  and  daughter  both 
deceived  me?  or  do  my  eyes  and  ears  play  me 
false?” 

“Father!”  cried  Kate,  springing  toward  him, 
“you  cannot  know  how  I  have  hated  the  decep¬ 
tion  that  I  have  seemed  to  practise.  But  my 
lips  have  never  told  you  a  falsehood — have  they, 
father?  I  felt  guilty  toward  you,  but  I  was  so 
afraid  that  she  would  make  me  marry  her  cousin 
in  some  way,  if  she  know  Reginald  was  so  soon 
coming  back  for  me.  Do  forgive  me,  father,  and 
think  how  much  I  had  to  fear.” 

Mr.  Gray  sat  silent  and  moody  in  his  chair. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Reginald  and  Kate 
did  not  care  to  talk,  for  they  were  happy  enough 
in  once  more  finding  themselves  together.  Their 
interchange  of  looks  was  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

At  length  Mr.  Gray  aroused  himself,  and  ques¬ 
tioning  Kate,  found  that  in  every  particular  her 
story  agreed  with  Reginald’s.  He  could  not  but 
be  convinced,  and  yet  the  struggle  that  went  on 
within  liis  bosom  was  a  violent  one.  His  sense 
of  justice,  however,  conquered,  and  he  groaned 
rather  than  said, 

“Yes,  I  know  all — I  see  all  now.  Noonday 
could  not  be  plainer :  but  strange  as  you  may 
think  it,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  infatuation  is  not  yet 
over.  Here,  take  Kate  while  it  is  in  my  power 
to  give  her  to  you,  for  heaven  only  knows  the 
influenoe  that  woman  has  had  over  me,  and  what 
I  might  be  tempted  by  her  to  do  I  cannot  answer 
for.  God  bless  you,  my  daughter,  and  forgive 
me  for  wronging  you  as  I  have  often  done.” 

Kate  tried  to  answer,  but  for  sobbing  she  could 
not  find  her  voice.  Neither  could  sho  join  in  the 
conversation  that  then  ensued  between  her  father 
and  Reginald,  and  the  conclusion  of  which  was, 
that  the  wedding  should  take  place  at  an  early 
hour  the  following  morning  in  church ;  and  Regi¬ 
nald,  winning  Kate’s  consent,  left  her  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

Kate  passed  the  night  in  packing  her  trunks, 
every  now  and  then  running  down  to  the  study 
to  bestow  some  caress  or  some  word  of  oomfort 
upon  her  father,  whom  she  could  not  persuade 
to  retire,  and  who  sat  waiting  for  morning  in  a 
state  of  feeling  better  imagined  than  described. 

It  was  nearly  dawn  when  Kate’s  task  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  thoroughly  wearied  out,  she  flung 
herself  upon  the  lounge  for  a  few  moments  of 
rest.  Fortunately  she  slept,  and  so  soundly  that 
she  was  not  disturbed  until  the  morning  sun 
poured  a  radiant  flood  of  light  into  her  chamber. 


A  weight  of  gloom,  for  which  she  could  scarcely 
account,  hung  upon  her  spirits.  How  different 
would  have  seemed  her  bridal  day  had  her  own 
mother  been  living.  She  dreaded  for  her  father 
the  anger  of  his  wife — an  anger  which  she  knew 
would  be  increased  four-fold  in  Mrs.  Gray,  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  assistance  which  she  had  so 
unwittingly  given  in  providing  the  bridal  ward¬ 
robe. 

But  Kate  had  not  many  moments  to  dwell 
upon  such  a  topic.  When  she  went  down  to  the 
library,  pale  and  tearful,  she  found  one  awaiting 
her  there,  whose  eyes,  radiant  with  happiness, 
could  not  fail  of  communicating  somewhat  of 
their  joy  to  her  own. 

Mr.  Gray,  of  course,  accompanied  them  to  the 
church,  giving  his  sanction  to  the  ceremony  that 
made  their  hopes,  and  aims,  and  interests  one ; 
but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  with  them 
to  Ashlea,  as  both  Kate  and  Reginald  desired. 

Kate  parted  from  her  father  with  a  heavy 
heart.  She  could  not  help  reproaching  herself 
for  allowing  him  to  meet,  alone,  the  storm  of 
anger,  which  she  knew  must  inevitably  fall  upon 
his  head  when  Mrs.  Gray  should  discover  how 
she  had  been  outwitted.  But  it  was  her  father’s 
desire  that  she  should  leave  the  house  before  the 
return  of  his  wife ;  and  she  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise  than  obey. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  week  delightfully  spent  at  Ashlea,  and  then 
Paul  and  Helen  accompanied  Reginald  and  Kato 
to  the  city,  to  stay  a  few  days  with  them  there, 
preparatory  to  their  leaving  for  their  Southern 
home. 

In  their  private  parlor  at  the  Tremont,  they 
were  making  merry  over  certain  remembrances 
of  past  days — Paul  especially  delighting  in  the 
embellished  account  he  was  giving  of  Helen’s 
flirting  jealousy  of  her  cousin,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  letters  which  had 
been  sent  up  from  Paul’s  office.  Kato  looked 
anxiously  to  see  if  there  was  one  for  her,  for  she 
had  not  received  a  line  from  home  since  she  had 
left  One  with  a  black  margin  and  seal  met  her 
eye. 

“Oh,  my  poor  father!  he  is  dead!”  she 
screamed,  springing  from  her  chair,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  letter  from  Paul’s  hand.  Then,  as  she 
recognized  her  father’s  writing,  she  fell  back  in 
her  seat  powerless  to  open  it,  so  great  was  the 
reaction. 

Reginald  opened  it,  and  found  tidings  within 
which  would  render  n^pcessary  their  immediate 
departure  for  New  York^  The  death  of  Mrs.  Gray 
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▼m  simply  announced — no  particulars  being  $  but  the  succeeding  day  she  rallied,  and  seemed 
given  as  to  the  cause.  All  were  greatly  shocked  ^  so  much  stronger  that  Mr.  Gray  was  greatly 
byr  the  suddenness  of  the  news.  >  encouraged.  Those  flattering  symptoms  soon 

Kate  and  her  husband  reached  home  the  same  1  disappeared,  and  she  sank  gradually — the  last 
evening,  finding  Mr.  Gray  more  composed  than  £  words  she  uttered  being  a  prayer  for  forgive- 
they  could  haYe  anticipated.  His  wife’s  death  |  ness. 

h&d  occurred  under  very  painful  circumstances.  \  ..After  Kate’s  return,  her  father  yielded  himself 
She  had  returned  from  Blightdale  a  few  hours  l  up  like  a  child  into  her  hands.  The  blow  was  a 
after  the  departure  of  Kate  and  Reginald.  i  heavy  one  to  him,  for  he  had  been  idolizingly 
Upon  learning  of  their  marriage,  and  the  $  fond  of  his  beautiful  young  wife,  and  Kate  knew 
assistance  her  husband  had  given  them,  her  >  it,  add  felt  for  him  in  his  sorrow ;  while  Reginald 
rage  was  fearful.  Pale  with  passion  she  con-  \  was  so  wanting  in  sympathy  as  to  imagine  that 
fronted  him  in  his  study — unaware  that  the  |  had  he  found  his  wife  so  lost  to  principles  of 
whole  tissue  of  her  falsehoods  had  been  un-  \  right,  as  Mrs.  Gray  had  proven  herself  to  be,  he 
ravelled  to  him.  Mr.  Gray  listened  quietly  at  \  should  have  thanked  Providence  for  taking  her 
first,  but  becoming  indignant  at  the  charges  she  I  off  from  his  hands. 

brought  against  his  daughter,  he  replied  with  i  At  Greenwood  a  costly  monument  marks  her 
the  severity  she  merited.  Stifling  with  passion,  I  grave,  and  the  sad-faced,  lonely  old  man  who 
the  attempted  to  answer,  but  to  her  husband’s  \  visits  it  so  frequently  remembers  her  last  prayer, 
exceeding  alarm,  and  to  the  quieting  of  her  own  and  hopes  that  a  merciful  God  answered  it  even 
tarce  excitement,  the  blood  gushed  from  her  i;  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

south,  and  faint  with  fear  her  husband  bore  Vincent  Blight  wont  to  Europe  soon  after  his 
htr  almost  senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  phy-  cousin’s  death.  His  mortification  at  the  turn 
fleian,  who  was  immediately  sent  for,  ordered  events  had  taken  was  excessive ;  but  in  his  set, 
that  she  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  ex-  where  the  affair  was  a  nine  days’  wonder,  rumors 
dtement  as  her  only  chance  for  recovery.  On  I;  are  now  rife  of  his  having  found  consolation  in 
the  third  day  the  hemorrhage  was  renewed  with  j;  the  charms  of  a  young  American  lady  whom  he 
such  violence  that  very  little  hones  remained ;  J  had  met  in  Paris. 


THE  PRICE. 

BT  BMILT  HERRMANN. 

They  wo.ghed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  “Cast  it  unto  tbe 
potter;  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  priaed  at  of  them” — Zachariah  xi — xii,  xiii. 

What  are  these  wounds  in  thy  hands  ?  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  houscof  my  Jrieuds — 
Zachariah  xiii— vi. 

Text  sold  Him.  Yes,  by  man  was  sold,  <  Fill  high  the  sparkling  oup  of  wine 

The  Lord  of  life  and  glory;  Despite  the  blight  that  sears 

And  angels  wondered  when  was  told  ^  Yon  fair  young  face,  that,  meekly,  up 

To  them,  in  Heaven,  the  story:  £  Looks  through  the  blinding  tears: 

And  friends  exulted,  in  their  glee,  j  The  price  for  which  men  sell  their  Lord 

Over  a  fancied  victory.  *  Is  always  spent  at  Satan’s  board. 

What  price  for  Him,  who,  Universe  ^  We  sold  Him  who  creates  the  gold, 

Her  boundless  wealth  releases?  {  Our  Lord,  our  life,  our  glory, 

Nay,  miser,  clutch  not  thus  your  purse,  $  Well  may  we  shudder  when  is  told 

It  was  but  thirty  pieces ! 

A  goodly  price  weighed  out  for  Him, 

To  whom  bend  down  the  seraphim. 

Nay,  tell  no  more  of  worthless  pelf;  \  We  sold  and  sorely  wounded  Him, 

Forge  fast  the  golden  fetters,  j  Our  Saviour,  life,  and  glory. 

Nor  heed  how  Judas  hung  himself  ^  Yet,  when  He  to  the  Father  told 

Nor  yonder  starving  debtors.  j  Of  us  the  fearful  stoiy, 

For  cheap  must  be  such  grovelling  thing  5  He  said,  '“They  know  not  what  they’ve  done;” 

Since  thirty  pieces  sold  a  king.  i  And  thus  His  Heaven  for  us  was  won ! 


^  In  Heaven  or  earth  the  story; 

!Yet  Jesus  from  the  guilt  releases 
For  even  less  than  thirty  pioces ! 
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C harleh  Manning  was  young,  rich,  well-bred,  <  laughingly,  “if  he  will  promise  to  adopt  mj 
gifted,  handsome;  possessed  enough  talent  and  j  remedy.” 

energy  to  rule  an  Empire  with  success :  ant^this,  >  “S.iy  on,  I  am  listening.  What’s  the  disease?’’ 
added  to  all  his  other  gifts  and  graces:  gave  an  5  “Ennui  of  the  worst  kind;  glorious  energies 
air  of  dignity  which  no  mere  fop  can  acquire,  s  rusting  into  themselves,  and  beautiful  affectious 
because  it  grows  alone  from  innate  worth  and  ^  grown  torpid  with  neglect.” 
genuine  self-respect.  \  “Good!  You  have  guessed.  But  bring  year 

I  had  not  seen  this  miracle  of  a  youth  since  \  elixir.” 
we  parted  at  college — both  eager  to  begin  the  $  “  Settle  down  in  life — marry  some  woman  who 

life  for  which  we  had  labored  so  long  to  prepare  ^  will  live  down  your  prejudices,  and  draw  out 
ourselves.  I  left  him — what  I  have  described  ^  what  is  good  in  you.” 

above — and  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  found  him  >  He  laughed  the  merry,  ringing  laugh  of  college 
all  this,  and  more.  \  days;  and  I  knew  then  he  was  curable.  “Bring 

We  happened  to  meet  on  one  of  the  Hudson  5  your  crucible  and  your  books  of  Alchemy  then/’ 
River  boats,  recognized  each  other  quickly,  and  ^  he  said,  “and  make  this  wonder;  for  she  doeant 
became  so  absorbed  in  recalling  old  times  and  5  exist  in  New  York  or  Boston,  in  London,  Paris, 
comparing  subsequent  experiences,  that  before  $  or  Vienna.  But  for  dread  of  the  harness  I  knew 
we  knew  it,  the  sun,  to  watch  whose  setting  we  ^  it  would  prove,  I  should  havo  ‘settled’  to  a  pro- 
had  gone  on  deck  with  our  cigars,  rose  again  in  \  fession  long  ago,  and  grown  soberly  contented 

as  you  are,  my  fortunate  chum.  Bo  you  think 
then  I’m  going  to  walk  open-eyed  into  a  tangle 
of  responsibilities  and  connections,  such  as  these 
teen.  ^  wives  bring?  When  I  am  doing  my  best  to  endure 

Life  had  befriended  us,  and  we  had  kept  the  s  the  lovely  doll  you  prescribe,  to  have  a  host  of 
resolutions  with  which  we  entered  its  lists.  Poor  v  wife’s  relations  interfering,  and — oh,  the  remedy 
and  unknown  at  first  I  had  fought  my  way,  and  £  is  worse  than  the  disease!” 
become  a  prosperous  country  physician:  Charlie  i  “But,”  I  persisted,  “without  a  crucible  I  can 


the  East ;  and  still  we  smoked  and  paced  the  ^ 
deck,  and  moralized  like  two  grey  seers  of  ninety,  \ 
instead  of  the  gay  youths  we  had  parted  at  nine-  \ 


had  studied  law,  but  with  no  intention  of  prac-  < 
tising.  The  ten  years  I  had  spent  in  working  \ 
hard  to  earn  my  daily  bread,  ho  had  employed  ^ 
by  working  harder  to  make  his  daily  bread  pala-  \ 
table.  He  had  travelled  at  home  and  abroad;  $ 
had  worn  out  Washington,  Newport  and  Sara-  ^ 
toga;  know  every  distinguished  man  and  every  \ 
pretty  woman  in  the  states;  had  been  courted  \ 
and  flattered  to  satiety;  had  refused  the  hand  and  s 
fortune  of  several  heiresses,  sometimes  offered  £ 
by  themselves,  sometimes  by  their  papas.  He  < 
had  written  a  poem,  endowed  a  starving  college,  ^ 
settled  a  minister  at  large,  established  a  charity  ^ 
school,  and  ended  the  rapid  and  careless  enume-  \ 
ration  of  his  good  deeds  with,  j 

“No  use,  no  use  in  them  all! — one  is  hollow  ^ 
as  another.  This  fine  world  for  which  one  meant 
to  do  so  much  was  too  far  gone  before  we  began :  i; 
und  in  my  ear  the  old  machine  already  more  than  ^ 
‘ begins  to  grate  ’  ‘On  its  last  legs  and  desper-  $ 
ately  sick’ — can  you  prescribe  for  it.  doctor?”  ^ 
“I  can  for  one  of  its  inmates,”  I  responded,  5? 
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find  you  this  impossible  woman — yet  supple 
she’s  neither  dnzzlingly  beautiful,  nor  rich,  nor 
very  robust  in  health?” 

“Suppose  everything  you  like,  my  dear  fellow, 
it's  rather  severe  though;  poor,  homely,  oed 
sickly  all  at  once!” 

“B»t  surely  you  needn’t  care  for  her  lack  of 
wealth.” 

“I  Jo  care:  it  is  one-tenth  advantage  to  pos¬ 
sess  money,  and  nine-tenths  to  know  how  to 
spend  it.  Cooked-over-mcat,  made-over-dresses, 
sham-finery,  parlors  barricaded  against  the  sun; 
no,  I  thank  you!  my  wife  may  throw  her  ingots 
into  the  Hudson  on  our  wedding  day,  but  sbe 
must  havo  possessed  them,  once.  I  am  fully 
resolved  too,  to  join  the  Shakers  at  Lebanon: 
they  are  sensible  mortals,  see  that  earth  yields 
only  food  and  drink,  secure  that,  and  eo  drink 
and  feed  till  earth-wormB  feed  upon  them.  This 
wonderful  woman  lives — in  your  village.  1^ 
like  to  see  one  recommended  by  so  excellent  ft 
judge  as  yourself;  though  I’m  too  thoroughly 


* 
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confirmed  a  bachelor  to  haTe  any  other  motive  >  “Where’s  the  use,”  he  said,  “in  charity  and 
than  curiosity.  Why,  look  there,  for  a  specimen  |  reform  when  they  go  so  little  way  back,  when 
of  married  life!”  \  their  objects  are,  like  these,  bom  of  drunkenness 

He  pointed  to  a  group  among  the  passengers,  $  and  imbecility ;  nurse  woe  and  wrath  with  their 
a  woman  still  young,  with  a  thin,  worn,  miser-  \  mother’s  milk?  Did  you  see  the  infant  turn 
able  face,  and  scantily  clad,  talking  vehemently  j  away  from  her  breast  to  watch  the  woman  when 
to  a  man — her  husband — who  seemed  prema-  <  she  scolded  ?  And  think  what  a  childhood  for  the 
rarely  old — mere  bones,  and  wrinkles,  and  rags,  i  rest:  laughing  at  their  father,  hiding  away  from 
vith  a  cadaverous  face  made  duller  and  more  j  their  mother’s  rage ;  and  what  a  home !  no  com- 
rcpulsivo  by  leering,  blood-shot  eyes.  A  swarm  ^  fort,  no  beauty,  no  love !  Can  we  blame  prison 
of  children  lurked  in  the  back-ground,  and 
hid  behind  trunks  and  band-boxes,  with  which 
the  deck  was  strewn;  peeping  forth  with  dull, 
frightened  faces.  Nine  of  them  Charlie  counted ; 
concealed,  not  garmented,  in  dirt  and  rags,  with 
shocks  of  stiff,  black,  tangled  hair — they  looked 
acre  animal  than  human ;  more  akin  to  wild-  ^  arguments  are  not  easily  refuted.  I  slyly  con¬ 
st?  and  wood-chucks,  than  to  the  gifted  man  \  soled  myself  with  the  thought  that  culture  or 
ih»  stood  beside  me  watching  the  scene.  *  time  would  come  for  presenting  equally  cogent 

Je  had  neared  our  landing-place,  and  the  $  ones  on  my  side  of  the  question. 

*5nan  was  striving  to  make  her  husband  com-  \  While  Manning  and  I  were  discussing  the  re¬ 
prehend  the  fact.  The  louder  and  more  passion-  \  spective  merits  of  two  hotels,  uncertain  at  which 
tfdy  she  talked — while  purple  veins  swelled  out  |  to  pass  tho  approaching  Sunday,  I  recognized  in 
a  her  pale  forehead — the  less  he  understood ;  ij  the  crowd  of  strange  faces  which  thronged  the 
fcr  the  man  was  inebriated,  and  could  only  J  landing,  that  of  another  college  friend,  Harry 
a*ke  his  loose,  wet,  unmanagable  lips  utter,  in  t  Eddy.  He  greeted  us  eagerly  and  warmly,  and 
u  intoxicated  drawl,  “S’posin  I  am  drunk:  $  would  take  no  nay  to  his  invitations:  we  must 
rha’  d’ye  ’spose  I  care  for  you  ?  Nothin’  but  \  see  his  house,  his  estate,  his  children,  Mrs. 
*jMrwnan.”  His  tone  as  he  emphasized  these  \  Eddy;  we  mu*ty  he  asked  it  as  a  favor,  his  man 
last  two  words,  conveyed  in  itself  a  history.  j  had  already  taken  our  valises  from  the  hackman, 
Hat  we  questioned  the  wife ;  and  glad  to  find  >  so  we  went. 

aore  intelligent  listeners,  she  answered,  though  j  Shnll  I  ever  forget  that  wearisome,  splendid 
in  the  same  excited,  snappish  manner,  to  which  )  visit! — or  Charlie’s  laugh  as  he  met  me  in  the 
her  spouse  had  so  evidently  grown  accustomed,  j  city  afterward:  for  he  retreated  Sunday  noon  on 
“Where’d  we  come  from?  The  hills  there,  j  plea  of  an  urgent  engagement;  I,  a  stranger, 
tother  side  of  the  river :  what  they  call  the  j  had  no  such  fortunate  excuse. 

White  Oak  Settlement.  Where  we  going?  Out  ;  We  walked  on  velvet,  we  lounged  on  satin — 
West;  tired  o’  being  called  anti-Renters;  and  I  s  my  country  coat  was  reflected  in  thousand  dollar 
v*nt  to  drag  him  away  from  his  old  habits,  if  I  \  mirrors — the  paper-hangings  were  pearl  and 
AH  my  children — yes,  the  whole  nine;  and  $  gold;  the  curtains  of  heavy  brocade  and  airiest 
it’s  more  than  I  can  hope  if  we  get  settled  before  j  lace,  invited  you  toward  prospects  that  would 
there’s  a  tenth.  Hard  to  feed  them.  I  guess  make  an  artist  wild;  the  table  glittered  with 
you’d  think  so — one  woman  working  for  nine  |  silver  and  gold,  and  its  viands  would  rival  those 
mouths,  yes,  ten,  eleven — for  he  hasn’t  earned  a  \  at  the  banquets  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  the 

cent  these  years - ”  S  silver-hinged  doors  opened  noiselessly;  the  ser- 

“  That’s  what  I  married  you  for,”  drawled  ^  vants  came  without  a  call, 
the  man.  J  I  was  thoroughly  dazzled  at  first:  accustomed 

“How  do  I  clothe  them?”  she  went  on,  without  i  to  simple  village  life,  and  having  until  then 
Heeding  him.  “In  rags;  and  that  only  by  beg-  i  esteemed  Kiddeminster  carpets,  yard  square 
{ring.  Bummer  time  they  can  pick  a  few  ber-  J  mirrors,  a  print  or  two  on  the  walls,  a  vase  or 
ries,  but  it’s  hard  work!  Come,  John,  take  the  >  two  on  the  mantel,  and  a  case  of  books,  some- 
baby,  at  any  rate;  and  I’ll  look  after  the  trunk  i  thing  beyond  the  common,  and  even  elegant, 
and  the  rest  of  ’em.”  Baby  in  arms,  John  stag-  J  Why  it  was  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  made  my 
gored  out  of  sight:  the  woman  fell  into  a  loud  $  parting  bow  to  Mrs.  Eddy  with  an  unspeakable 
alteration  with  the  baggage-master:  and  we  ^  feeling  of  relief;  and  for  the  lavish  attentions 
talked  on,  Charlie  full  of  the  new  illustration  i  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  my  insignificant 
to  his  theory  of  this  life’s  worthlessness.  ‘  self,  returned  less  real  gratitude  (though  perhaps 


\  convicts  for  obeying  instincts  which  were  born 
i  in  them?  You  and  I  have  done  the  same,  and 
5  win  praise  for  it!” 

!I  could  only  murmur — and  thank  heaven  for 
it — that  you  may  trust  children  to  find  beauty 
$  and  objects  of  love  anywhere;  but  these  living 
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for  this  very  reason,  more  protestations  of  the  5  ments  upon  all  that  passed.  If  the  sun  was 
same)  than  many  a  time  when  I  had  passed  a  i*  setting  brilliantly,  Mary’s  silent  absorption  in 
pleasant  evening  beside  a  neighbor’s  kitchen  \  watching  it  turned  the  attention  of  all  thither; 
fire ;  where  hearty  welcome,  and  some  old  man’s  $  if  a  case  of  suffering  and  want  was  described, 
strong  sound  sense,  or  his  son’s  honest,  straight-  $  while  Mrs.  Eddy  turned  from  the  subject  as 
forwardness,  and  keen  though  homely  jokes,  had  j  painful,  you  saw  tears  in  Mary’s  eyes.  If  you 
given  more  refreshment  to  my  soul  than  the  rich  $  quoted  a  wise  or  witty  speech,  in  some  magnetic 
man’s  cakes  and  wine,  though  served  in  silver,  i  way  she  made  you  feel  that  it  pleased  her;  if 
l  confessed  this,  and  asked  the  reason.  J  you  said  aught  insincere  or  unfeeling,  her  eyes 

“Reason!”  he  answered,  merrily,  “I  felt  a  £  left  the  everlasting  work  a  minute  to  glance  at 
foreshadowing  of  it  in  the  shake  of  Harry’s  \  you  in  denial  and  disapprobation:  a  look  so 
hand;  and  confess  my  own  apparent  willingness  \  quiet  you  couldn’t  resent  it,  and  yet  which 
to  accept  his  invitation,  was  only  a  ruse  upon  \  haunted  you. 

you.  I  wanted  to  give  practical  demonstration  $  “Once — the  day  before  the  family  departed— 
of  what  a  nice  dilemma  your  prescription  might  i  I  met  Mary  walking  alone,  and  made  her  talk: 
lead  me  into.  All  that  nonsensical  pomp — hollow  S  her  face  shone  like  Stephen’s !  her  thoughts  were 
glitter — ostentatious  hospitality,  deceive  only  the  j  pure  as  pearls  and  fresh  as  violets,  always  uttered 
uninitiated.  I  have  penetrated  behind  the  secnes  ^  in  that  unconscious,  quiet,  fascinating  way. 
in  more  than  one  of  these  magnificent  homes ,  5  “I  asked  Hal  about  her  last  Sunday, 4 Oh,  she 
hollow!  hollow!  these  people  live  for  the  out-  <  was,’  he  said,  4 a  weak,  mystical,  half-witted 
side;  and  to  make  a  grand  show  give.up  comfort,  s  thing — a  cousin  of  his  wife’s — they  pitied  her, 
culture,  peace,  all  the  real  luxury  of  existence;  t  invited  her  to  this  visit  in  the  country  on  account 
abuse  their  servants,  defraud  their  children,  de-  \  of  her  health — but  he  remembered  she  made  hcr- 
ceive  each  other — and  exceed  such  people  as  5  self  very  useful  in  keeping  the  children  still.’ 
those  we  met  on  the  boat,  as  far,  in  making  |  Yet  I,  staid  disciple  of  medicine  that  I  am — of 
trouble  in  this  life,  as  Lucifer  himself  exceeds  ^  all  professions  the  most  prosaic — was  completely 
his  smallest  imp.”  \  enchanted  by  this  meek  ‘quieter  of  children.’ 

I  began  to  think  Charlie’s  prejudice  amounted  ^  “Some  angel  who  came  unawares  to  uplift 
to  absolute  monamania,  as  he  went  on,  |  and  heal  that  excellent  family;  and  finding  them 

“I  feel  this  insincerity,  and  the  unnaturalness  \  incurable  went  back  to  heaven;  no  woman  take 
of  this  mode  of  life,  oppressing  me  like  an  atmos-  j  my  word !” 

phere  when  I  enter  the  house  of  which  it  has  ^  “So  be  it  then,”  I  answered,  bent  upon  reta- 
taken  possession.  I  escape  at  the  earliest  oppor-  $  Hating  for  the  ruse  he  had  played  upon  me— 
tunity,  and  take  long,  deep  breaths  as  1  go  home,  \  “but,  Charlie,  speaking  of  splendid  people,  do 
wondering  whether  there’s  Hght,and  dew,  and  air  ^  you  remember  Frank  Leslie?” 
enough  in  the  sweet  heavens  to  wash  out,  some  5  “Yes,  indeed,  auother  glorious  man  lost  by 
day,  all  the  impurities  of  earth.  But,  doctor,  tell  { lapsing  into  married  life.  The  poor  fellow  has 
me  more  about  that  model  woman — let  me  see!  5  been  cruelly  tried  in  business  affairs;  has  lost 
saintly — that  means  a  bigot ;  homely,  sickly,  and  5  his  all,  and  works  like  a  slave  now  to  support 
poor — did  you  say  old  too  and  very  fascinating?”  >  his  wife  and  family;  only  keeps  them  alive  by 

“Why  you  must  know  that  a  few  summers  <  superhuman  exertions — think  of  the  drudgery! 
since,  these  same  Eddys  came  to  our  village  of  j  Eddy  told  me  about  it :  and  I  mean  to  look  him 
Sharon,  spent  some  months  there  at  the  hotel,  l  up,  will  you  go  with  me?” 
were  frequent  guests  at  my  house,  and  very  un-  <  “Right  gladly! — but  shan’t  we  look  up  our 
like  the  people  I  found  at  the  elegant  estate  l  paragon  of  womanhood  first?” 
on  the  Hudson:  unpretending,  grateful  for  the  l  “Don’t  speak  of  it!  that  she’s  one  of  the  Eddy 
emallest  attentions,  though  dreadfully  bored  with  <  tribe  is  sufficient  for  me.  But  I  am  in  earnest 
Sharon,  I  must  own.  j  about  Frank.” 

“During  the  last  weeks  of  their  stay  I  observed  i  We  found  the  house  soon.  As  we  entered 
another  member  in  their  family:  a  pale,  quiet  i  the  parlor,  I  saw  Charlie  glance  at  the  undra- 
girl,  whom  they  did  not  introduce — and  yet  who  $  peried  windows  and  imitation  walnut  chairs,  as 
attracted  me  by  her  very  unobtrusiveness.  She  \  if  comparing  this  with  the  luxurious  apartment 
was  always  busy  too,  though  with  some  trifie  of  \  to  which  Frank  had  so  often  welcomed  us  in  the 
embroidery,  so  I  could  hardly  suppose  her  to  be  J  days  of  his  bachelorhood. 

a  serving  girl.  She  fascinated  me,  so  I  watched  *  But  some  vestiges  of  former  elegance  remained: 
her  more  closely,  and  found  that  though  seldom  i  a  piano,  rare  books,  engravings  from  Raphael, 
answering,  she  heard,  and  made  inward  com-  ^  Guido,  Correggio,  and - 
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We  did  not  wait  to  look  farther — the  picture 
ibout  the  blazing  fire  was  better  than  any  on  the 
walls.  Supper  over,  the  little  family  had  met 
after  the  day’s  work  to  enjoy  each  other’s  pre¬ 
sence.  Mrs.  Leslie  disarmed  prejudice  at  once 
by  her  gentle,  lcdy-like  demeanor.  Frank  made 
u  forget  our  pity  in  his  joy  at  meeting  old 
friends  again,  and  the  pride  with  which  he  in¬ 
troduced  us  to  the  inmates  of  his  house.  The 
bright-eyed  children,  directly  we  were  seated, 
climbed  back  to  their  station,  two  on  the  father’s 
bee,  and  one  on  a  cricket  close  beside  him; 
while  a  fourth — in  answer  to  a  beckoning  smile 
—crept  behind  our  chairs  to  sit  on  the  sofa  with 
the  young  lady  who  had  been  introduced  as  Miss 
Armitage,  Mrs.  Leslie’s  sister. 

It  was  raining  out  of  doors,  and  the  wind 
howled  angrily :  perhaps  .this  added  to  the  look 
deheer,  security,  and  peace  in  that  little  parlor  1 
Iannot  recall  our  conversation.  I  remember 
thiMiss  Armitage  dpened  the  piano  at  our  re- 
$w*t,  and  Charlie  said  played  divinely;  her 
Mate  was  most  beautiful  to  me  when  Mrs.  Les¬ 
lie’s  tweet,  low  voice,  and  then  one  by  one  the 
thildren’s  voices,  chimed  with  it,  as  they  sang 
their  little  evening  hymn.  I  have  heard  Grisi 
tod  Son  tag,  and  Jenny  Lind,  but  never  any 
Maic  so  like  that  of  angels,  as  the  songs  of 
childhood  always  seem  to  me :  and  these  children, 
with  such  bright  intelligence  in  their  faces — such 
to  air  of  culture  and  refinement!  I  could  not 
wonder  that  Manning  went  wild  and  begged  for 
taore.  I  saw  him  looking  too,  as  they  stroked 
the  father’s  hair  with  their  little  dimpled  hands, 
laid  their  sweet  faces  to  his,  and  watched  him 
while  he  talked.  He  heard  them  say  their  prayers 
at  last,  and  went  to  see  if  they  were  safe  in  bed. 
The  little  elves  had  bewitched  him  out  of  his 
weariness  and  worldliness  at  once.  For  all  his 
tares  and  losses,  ho  was  lighter-hearted  than 
rither  of  his  guests. 

After  the  children  went,  with  their  sweet 
voices  haunting  me,  I  was  ready  to  depart  also ; 
not  so  Charles  Manning:  he  had  taken  away  Miss 
ArmiUge’B  work,  and  on  pretence  of  examining 
it,  had  drawn  her  into  conversation;  would  it 
newer  end !  The  storm  had  ceased,  and  the  starB 
*ere  bright  before  I  could  entice  him  home. 

He  praised  Frank,  praised  the  children  and 
Mrs.  Leslie,  and  the  piano  and  pictures ;  not  a 
word  about  Miss  Armitage. 


I  ventured  to  ask  an  opinion. 

“She  will  vanish  by  to-morrow  morning,”  he 
exclaimed,  “she  is  one  of  the  angels  beyond 
mistake :  and  so  it  was  cruel  in  you  to  hurry  me 
away  while  she  did  last.  But  if  that  pale,  poor, 
homely,  fascinating  damsel  of  yours  were - ” 

“Were  named  Mary  Armitage?”  I  interrupted. 
He  wheeled  me  round  in  the  moonlight  to  look 
into  my  laughing  face. 

“You  cannot  mean  itt  then  for  once  in  my  life 
I  am  caught  in  a  snare — your  unsophisticated¬ 
ness  threw  me  off  my  guard.  But  you  were 
right,  her  talk  is  like  pearls  and  violets,  and  she 
herself  is  a  pearl  of  worth,  and  wisdom,  and 
purity,  if  any  man  conld  be  so  fortunate  to  win 
her!  She  homely  and  poor!” 

Any  one  can  guess  a  little  way  into  my  sequel : 
that  in  a  few  months  wedding  cards  came  from 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manning,  Waverly  Place.”  I 
wish  the  remainder  were  conveyed  as  easily — 
that  I  could  have  you  into  their  model  home,  map 
out  the  pathway  of  their  beautiful  lives,  and  tell 
how  courtesy  and  hospitality  abide  there,  not  in 
marble  statues  alone,  but  in  actual  presence: 
how  besides  the  rare  pictures  on  the  wall,  and 
the  well  filled  library,  refinement  and  culture 
exist  in  the  very  atmosphere;  how  with  the 
luxury  and  splendor  we  found  in  Harry  Eddy’s 
cheerless  home,  are  combined  the  sense  of  com¬ 
fort  and  security  we  found  in  Leslie’s  little 
parlor.  It  is  as  if  that  great,  glittering,  lifeless 
show  of  existence  we  meet  so  often,  weie  in¬ 
formed  with  a  living  soul  that  grows,  aspires, 
and  enjoys. 

I  do  not  know  more  active  and  efficient  workers 
than  the  Mannings,  in  all  plans  to  “bridge  over 
the  great  gulfs  of  ignorance,”  and  call,  “come 
up  hither,”  to  the  fallen,  whether  by  sin  or 
want;  but  generously  as  their  efforts  and  their 
gold  may  be  bestowed,  I  do  believe  they  help 
the  world  on  more  by  what  they  are,  than  by 
what  they  do ;  by  leading  the  way  in  paths  they 
recommend  to  others,  by  keeping  their  own 
home  so  pregnant  with  sincerity,  freedom,  and 
love :  for  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  demonstrate  the 
excellence  of  virtue,  the  beauty  of  disinterested¬ 
ness,  quite  another  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
translating  them  into  life. 

“For  he  that  feeds  men  serveth  few; 

He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true.” 
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Youth,  with  a  vessel  thousand-masted, 
Ploughs  the  sea  at  morning  light; 


Age,  with  shattered  skiff  escaping, 
Calmly  drifts  to  port  at  night. 
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“To-morrow!  to-morrow!  to-morrow !” 

She  murmured  over  the  words  to  herself,  in  a 
kind  of  dreamy  abstraction,  as  though  she  were 
trying  to  impress  the  truth  which  they  embodied 
on  her  mind — a  truth  so  alrange,  and  vast,  and 
incomprehensible,  that  now,  standing  face  to 
face  with  it,  her  heart  could  not  realize  it. 

She,  Miriam  Neale,  stands  a  few  feet  from  the 
chamber  window,  with  one  arm  resting  on  the 
bed  post  Her  home  is  a  large,  old-fashioned, 
yellow  house,  with  a  deep  yard  in  front,  but  the 
last  night’s  clouds  have  lined  this,  and  the  road 
beyond,  with  one  unbroken  breadth  of  snow. 

Miriam  doos  not  see  this,  though  she  gazes  out 
of  the  window,  for  her  heart  is  looking  inward. 
What  a  fair,  sweet,  earnest  profile  it  is  that  droops 
forward  till  it  almost  touches  the  carving  of  the 
old  bed  post. 

You  would  hardly  imagine  it  had  seen  twenty- 
one  summers,  there  is  so  much  child-like  sim¬ 
plicity  about  it,  and  yet  there  is  strength  and 
character  in  the  casting  of  the  small,  sweet 
mouth,  and  oh !  what  a  world  of  depth  and  feel¬ 
ing  in  those  largq,  glorious  eyes — eyes  that  are 
like  a  clear  forest  lake,  filled  with  twilight. 

On  the  bed,  on  the  chairs,  all  about  the  dream¬ 
ing  girl,  are  scattered  dresses,  scarfs,  embroi¬ 
deries  in  rich  contrast  with  each  other. 

There  is  the  rose-colored  morning  robe,  with 
its  crimson  trimming;  the  maroon  riding-dress , 
and  by  itself,  as  though  propinquity  to  its  more 
substantial  neighbors  might,  in  some  wise,  en¬ 
danger  its  consistency,  hangs  a  white  embroi¬ 
dered  dress — which  tells  the  whole  story,  you 
see  at  once  all  these  are  part  of  a  bride’s  trous¬ 
seau. 

And  this  is  what  Miriam  Neale  is  trying  to 
realize,  though,  as  I  said,  it  is  very  hard,  even 
with  such  tangible  evidence  about  her 

But  in  a  little  while,  her  thoughts  move  off  to 
the  past.  She  sees  a  quiet,  summer  afternoon, 
and  a  happy-hearted  little  girl,  gathering  butter- 
oups,  and  clover  buds,  in  the  grass  plot  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  ’Then  Elizabeth,  her  sister, 
almost  twelve  years  older  than  herself,  comes 
out  and  takes  Her  hand.  Her  face  is  very  white, 
and  her  voice  is  hoarse  as  she  whispers,  “Miriam, 
mamma  is  dying.” 
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The  little  one  does  not  clearly  understand  this, 
but  they  go  together  into  the  bed  room,  where 
the  father,  the  doctor,  and  several  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  are  standing,  all  looking  very  solemn. 

Miriam  is  lifted  up  to  the  pillows,  a  pair  of 
thin  arms  are  drawn  around  her  neck — a  pair  of 
lips  press  her  own — so  cold  that  their  touch 
sends  a  thrill  to  her  heart;  and  when  she  ie 
taken  down,  Miriam  has  a  mother  no  longer. 
Then  she  remembers  how,  in  less  than  two  year?, 
her  father  followed  his  wife,  and  so  her  memory 
follows  up  the  road  of  her  life — it  is  a  long, 
green,  shady  one,  with  few,  to  others,  prominent 
dates,  or  mile-stones. 

Miriam  was  not  like  other  girls,  and  her  inner 
life  was  the  best  part  of  her,  but  nobody  dreamed 
of  this,  not  even  Elizabeth,  in  whose  arms  she 
slept  every  night. 

Indeed,  two  persons  could  not  be  more  essen¬ 
tially  unlike  than  the  two  sisters.  Elizabeth1? 
character  was  sterling,  practical,  energetic: 
Miriam’s  dreamy,  gentle,  esthetic,  her  very 
movements  keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  in  her 
soul. 

When  Elizabeth  discovered  that  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  her  father  had  left  his  children,  was  the 
old  yellow  homestead,  which  had  been  bis  grand¬ 
father’s,  she  immediately  cast  about  in  her  mind 
for  some  plan  by  which  she  might  support  her¬ 
self,  and  the  little  one  to  whom  she  stood1  in  the 
place  of  a  mother.  She  settled  upon  a  trade, 
and  with  her  to  decide,  was  to  act.  For  the  last 
sixteen  years,  she  had  been  the  favorite  dress¬ 
maker  of  the  village,  supporting  herself  and 
Miriam  by  her  labors. 

The  elder  sister  loved  the  younger  one  with  a 
kind  of  protecting,  maternal  affection,  and  as  the 
othdr  evinced  a  greater  partiality  for  books  than 
anything  else,  Elizabeth  spared  no  expense, 
which  her  limited  means  afforded,  in  perfecting 
Miriam’s  education. 

And  standing  by  the  cherry  bed  post,  the  young 
lady  sees  all  this,  as  her  thoughts  move  up  the 
past,  to  that  day  nearly  two  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Hewitt  came  to  their  home  for  the  first  time- 

How  well  ahe  remembered  it.  Mr.  Hewitt  w*® 
a  tall,  noble-looking  gentleman  about  forty  yen18 
old,  with  very  bland,  though  rather  elaborate 
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maimers;  and  his  sister  with  her  magnifioent 
dress,  and  patronizing  airs,  quite  fluttered 
Miriam,  who  was  washing  up  the  dinner  dishes, 


l 


was  the  promised  wife  of  the  rich  widower,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hewitt. 

The  gentleman  was  desirous  of  preparing  a 


and  went  to  the  door  in  the  gingham  apron,  she  \  new  home  for  his  girl-bride,  so  they  were  not 
had  tied  on  over  her  pretty  muslin  dress.  jj  married  immediately.  Meanwhile  it  was  ar- 

Miss  Hewitt,  who  was  visiting  at  Lawyer  |  ranged  that  she  should  remain  with  her  sister, 
Gaines,  called  to  engage  some  dressmaking,  but  ?  and  Mr.  Hewitt  should  provide  masters  for  the 
Elizabeth  was  absent,  and  so  she  left  her  orders  \  completion  of  her  education. 


vith  Miriam.  $  Once  a  month  he  came  from  New  York  to  see 

The  girl  thought  she  should  not  have  asked  \  her,  bringing  her  costly  presents,  and  seeming 
her  to  repeat  them  so  often,  if  the  gentleman  had  \  every  time  fonder,  and  prouder  of  her  than  ever. 


not  kept  his  eyes  fastened  on  her  face  during  the  ^ 
vhole  time.  \ 

Somehow,  Mr.  Hewitt  had  a  great  many  v 


Miriam’s  memory  glances  through  all  this, 
and  now,  (do  you  see?)  a  change  comes  over  her 
face.  It  droops  forward  still  farther,  the  mobile 


errands  to  the  yellow  house,  during  his  stay  in 


mouth  softens,  and  quivers,  the  thick  lashed 


Meadow  Brook. 


i  eyes  fill  with  a  kind  of  twilight  sadness — oh. 


Miriam  and  he  were  frequently  thrown  to-  \  there  is  a  name  written,  laid  away,  and  locked 
pther,  and  the  girl  grew  to  like  the  stately  \  up  in  Miriam’s  soul :  it  is  Lewis  Clcavdand . 
gmleman,  and  wondered  how  the  neighbors  j  He  was  her  drawing-master  last  summer,  and 
a *ld  call  him  cold  and  haughty.  j  the  only  son  of  the  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 

The  girl’s  fresh,  impulsive,  transparent  nature  \  parish,  adjoining  that  of  Meadow  Brook.  He 
dunned  the  world-weary  man,  and  he  thought  <  was  very  poor,  and  glad  of  any  opportunity 
Azt  his  heart  might  learn  the  song  of  its  youth  >  whereby  ho  could,  by  his  own  labor,  remove 
•gain,  with  that  young,  bright  head  sheltered  \  part  of  the  burden  which  weighed  so  heavily  on 
<pon  it  \  his  father,  that  of  defraying  his  expenses  at  col- 

One  afternoon — it  was  in  the  early  autumn,  ij  lege. 


and  Miriam  had  been  out  in  the  woods  all  day  £  Lewis  Cleaveland  came  twice  every  week  that 
with  her  books — she  entered  the  sitting-room  j  summer,  to  the  yellow  house.  He  was  an  artist, 
totily,  her  sun-bonnet  swinging  in  one  hand,  $  proud,  talented,  impulsive,  with  a  thin,  pale,  but 
ud  her  torrent  of  rich  brown  curls  flowing  6ver  <  unusually  attractive  face,  and  that  kind  of  social 
to  flashed  cheeks.  To  her  unspeakable  but-  \  magnetism  about  him,  which  always  ensures  a 
prise,  Mr.  Hewitt  sat  by  the  side  of  her  sister,  5  man  the  favor  of  women. 

to  hands  clasped  in  his,  and  both  were  talking  \  You  have  guessed  the  rest,  reader.  Few  per 
low  and  earnestly.  $  sons  could  see  the  minister’s  son  without  being 

“Come  here,  Miriam  dear,”  called  Elizabeth,  5  warmly  interested  in  him,  and  Miriam  was  a 
for  the  girl  was  hastily  retreating.  There  was  \  child  no  longer.  Mr.  Hewitt  had  made  her  a 
a  smile  of  unusual  softness  lurking  about  Eliza-  \  woman,  but  he  had  never  fathomed  the  deep 
toh’s  mouth,  and  a  look  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  \  wells  of  her  woman’s  nature, 
vhich  Miriam  could  not  interpret.  Blushing  till  ?  Lewis  Cleaveland  knew,  as  did  every  one  else, 
to  cheekd  were  the  color  of  the  half-opened  5  of  her  betrothal  to  the  wealthy  widower.  But 
mow-buds  in  the  garden,  she  came  forward,  and  {  he  looked  farther  into  her  soul,  than  the  husband 
the  elder  sister  said,  “  Miriam,  we  were  talking  ij  elect  had  ever  done,  and  to  look  there  was  to 
of  you,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  has  just  made  a  request  s  love  Miriam  Neale. 

of  me,  which  does  us  both  great  honor.  It  is  \  The  teacher  was  honorable,  and  he  never  told 
that  l  will  give  my  little  sister  to  him,  and  he  Minnie  this,  though  often  when  he  saw  that 
will  make  her  his  wife.”  She  smoothed  down  bright,  gracefiil  head  bent  over  the  drawing,  a 
the  folds  of  rumpled  hair,  fondly,  and  proudly.  longing  that  he  could  hardly  resist,  would  come 
Miriam’s  brown  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the  \  over  him,  to  fold  it  for  one  moment  close  to  his 
other  in  a  mass  of  bewilderment,  making  her  \  heart. 

look  handsomer  than  ever.  She  was  a  child  still,  \  His  pupil  too  was  not  used  to  concealing  her 
though  she  was  coming  into  her  twentieth  sum-  •  feelings,  and  sometimes  when  he  laid  his  hand 
m«r.  At  last  her  head  sank  on  Elizabeth’s  j  on  hers,  to  define  a  line  or  curve,  he  felt  the 
shoulder.  “/  do  not  know  what  to  say,”  she  i  little  fingers  tremble. 

whispered.  s’  And  I  doubt  whether,  plighted  though  she  was 

It  was  done  with  so  much  simplicity,  that  \  to  another,  Lewis  Cleaveland  could  have  resisted 
tothher  auditors  laughed,  and  loved  her  better  $  the  voice  of  his  heart,  but  he  had  no  home  to 
than  ever.  So  the  matter  was  settled,  Miriam  >  offer  Miriam. 
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She  has  not  Been  him  since  September,  for ;  Elisabeth  soothed  her,  very  much  as  she  would 
then  the  college  term  commenced.  How  pale  {  have  done  a  child,  chiding  her  one  moment  for 
and  strange  he  looked,  the  afternoon  that  they  |  her  want  of  character  and  self-control,  at  such 
parted.  There  is  a  mist  coming  into  her  eyes  5  a  time,  and  the  next,  painting  gorgeous  pictures 
— ah,  Miriam,  Miriam,  it  is  not  thus  a  woman  j  for  her  fhture,  and  telling  her  that  Mr.  Hewitt 
should  think  of  another  than  her  bridegroom  on  |  had  promised  they  should  come  back  every  sum- 
the  last  eve  of  her  girlhood.  >  mer,  and  that  he  would  have  the  old  house 

Sadder,  and  sadder,  grows  the  drooping  face.  \  thoroughly  rejuvenated,  and  made  an  elegant 
Her  eyes  wander  over  the  dresses  scattered  \  country  seat. 

around  her.  A  little  shiver  crawls  slowly  over  \  Then  they  heard  a  rolling  of  carriage  wheels 
her  frame.  “If  there  were  only  some  one  to  ^  outside,  there  were  loud  voices  at  the  gate,  and 
whom  I  could  lay  bare  my  heart,”  murmurs  the  s  both  the  sisters  sprang  up,  exclaiming,  “it  is  Mr. 
poor  bride-elect.  Then  she  thinks  of  Elizabeth,  $  Hewitt” 

the  dear,  kind,  grateful  sister,  who  has  been  to  $  Three  years  had  passed.  The  afternoon  was 
her  in  the  place  of  the  mother  that  lies  under  s  very  sultry,  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  sat  in  her  chamber, 
the  snow ;  but  an  after  thought  negatives  the  \  at  the  hotel  of  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
sudden  impulse,  “Elizabeth  would  never  under -  \  The  wind  that  came  up  faintly  from  the  ocean, 
stand  it.”  I  tarried  dreamily  among  the  musline  curtains, 

At  last  the  corners  of  the  old  chamber  begin  {  and  the  lids  dropped  over  the  languid  eyes  of 
to  grow  dim.  It  is  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  |  the  lady  who  sat  by  them,  as  its  cool  breath 
and  the  shadows  fall  early.  1  touched  her  forehead. 

She  hears  Elizabeth’s  step  on  the  stairs.  I  She  is  little  changed.  The  world  may  have 
“Goodness I  Miriam!  you’ve  let  the  fire  go  \  given  a  touch  of  stateliness  to  her  manners,  and 
almost  out,”  is  her  preliminary  ejaculation.  “  If  \  subdued  somewhat  the  old  buoyancy  of  her 
you  don’t  leave  off  your  old  habits  of  sitting  all  $  spirits,  but  the  face,  pure  and  sweet,  that  leans 
alone,  and  dreaming,  I  don’t  know  what  Mr.  \  against  the  silken  cushion  is  still  that  of  Miriam 
Hewitt  will  think,  dear  me,”  vigorously  adjust-  i  Neale. 

ing  the  half  burned  sticks.  “I  hope  Tom  Jones  S  The  door  is  opened  lightly — so  lightly  that  it 
won’t  forget  the  pine  to  trim  the  bride’s  loaf,  <  does  not  arouse  her,  and  a  gentleman  of  middle 
Don’t  you  want  to  go  down  and  see  it,  and  not  \  age  and  noble  presence  steps  softly  up  to  the 
sit  shivering  there,  Mrs.  Hewitt  of  to-morrow  l  lady,  and  leaning  over  her  chair  kissed  her  fore- 
evening?”  <  head. 

Miriam  put  off  her  sad  face,  and  came  toward  s  She  springs  up  with  such  a  start  that  her 
her  sister.  !  hair  leaps  from  its  fastenings,  and  bounds  down 

“Let  the  cake  go  now,  Lizzie,”  she  said.  “Sit  \  to  her  waist, 
down  here,  and  put  your  arms  around  me,  for  1 1  “Why,  William,  how  you  scared  me!”  she 
want  to  talk  with  you.  It  is  the  last  time  you  $  say9,  clapping  her  small  hands,  and  joining  in 
will  ever  sit  so,  with  Miriam  Neale,  you  know.”  <  his  laugh. 

The  elder  sister  was  softened.  She  sat  down  \  “Did  I,  my  pet?  Well,  you  looked  so  pretty 
on  a  law  stool,  and  drew  her  arms  around  Miriam’s  \  I  couldn’t  help  it.  Beside  I  was  'in  a  great 
neck.  The  fire  leaped  up  in  the  chimney,  and  \  hurry,  and  couldn’t  stay  to  say,  ‘by  you’re  leave’ 
the  two  faces,  so  unlike  in  their  whole  tone  and  s  this  time.  I  must  start  for  New  York  in  half  an 
expression,  brightened  in  its  glow.  >  hour,  Miriam.” 

“What  a  beautiful  home  you  will  have,  dear,”  j  “William!”  The  tone  abridged  a  whole  chap- 
commenced  Elizabeth  ;  for  her  ambition  was  J  ter  of  entreaty,  surprise,  disappointment, 
much  gratified  with  this  marriage.  “It  will  be  $  “I  know  it’s  too  bad,  darling,  but  it  can’t  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  on  Fifth  Avenue,  all  built  ^  helped.  That  outrageous  law  suit  imperatively 
of  stone,  with  bay  windows,  and  then  the  inside  $  summons  me,  and  spite  of  the  heat  I  must  hurry 
will  be  like  a  palace,  with  its  crimson  curtains,  J  back.” 

and  Parisian  carpets,  and  you,  little  sister,  will  $  “And  how  shall  I  get  along  without  you,  in 
be  mistress  of  it  all!  ”  \  this  strange  place?” 

The  girl  smiled  faintly.  “But  I  wouldn’t  $  “You  must  make  acquaintances,  dear.  There’ll 
wonder  if  my  heart  should  sometimes  look  off  *  be  plenty  of  young  gentlemen  who’ll  be  overjoyed 
with  a  great  longing  to  this  old  yellow  house,  j  at  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their  gallantry 
and  the  chamber  where  I’ve  been  so  happy.  Oh!  {  for  Mrs.  William  Hewitt.” 

Lizzie,  tell  me  you  love  me  just  this  once,  for  my  $  There  is  a  half  scornful  curve  of  the  lady’s 
heart  is  very  weak!”  and  the  tears  broke  forth.  ‘  under  lip.  “I  shall  give  them  no  opportunity 
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for  doing  so.  Fll  stay  in  my  room  till  you  get 
back.” 

“No,  you  mustn’t,  for  the  sea  air  will  do  you 
little  good  in*  that  case.  But  there  comes  the 
cars.  Miriam,  my  precious  wife,  take  care  of 
yourself  till  I  return  for  you.”  And  he  is  gone. 

Thi9  scene,  reader,  will  give  you  the  key  to 
Miriam’s  married  life. 

Wealth,  affection,  watchful  tenderness  made  it 
ontwardly  very  bright,  but  there  were  longings 
and  needs  in  his  wife’s  nature  that  Mr.  Hewitt 
could  never  comprehend.  She  felt  for  him  a 
quiet,  clinging  sort  of  affection,  very  much  such 
as  a  child  would  have  for  an  indulgent  parent, 
i  Her  heart  had  not  forgotten  the  old  name,  but 
(  it  did  not  throb  to  it  now — it  was  like  a  pleasant 
tune  of  our  childhood,  that  we  have  not  heard 
f  for  many  years ;  and  yet  it  may  be  that  some¬ 
body,  on  a  quiet,  summer  evening  will  start  the 
old  strain  under  our  window ;  and  then,  how  the 
other  years  come  up  from  their  graves,  and  rustle 
through  our  memories ! 

Every  winter  Elisabeth  came  to  her  sister’s 
Munificent  city  home,  but  she  had  been  an  in¬ 
valid  for  the  past  year,  and  imagined  the  air  of 
Meadow  Brook  best  agreed  with  her. 

For  two  days  Mrs.  Hewitt  kept  her  promise, 
hardly  leaving  her,  however;  but  the  third 
morning  a  great  longing  took  possession  of  her  to 
wander  down  to  the  ocean,  and  listen  to  the  great 
ballad  rolling  out  forever  from  its  deep  heart. 

,  “I  could  slip  out  easily  by  the  back  piazza," 

I  murmured  the  lady,  and  go  through  the  lots 
down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  see  what  the  waves 
will  say  to  me.  It  will  be  to  delightful  wan¬ 
dering  down  there  all  alone.” 


A  half  hour  later,  Mrs.  Hewitt  was  walking  \ 
op  and  down  the  sands  by  the  Bea-shore.  The  \ 
waves  crept  almost  to  her  feet.  She  listened  to  j 
that  great  psalm,  whose  alpha  the  angels  heard  \ 
before  the  morning  stars  sang  their  triumphant  j 
melody  over  the  new  earth,  and  it  filled  her  \ 
heart  with  inspiration.  ^ 

She  loosened  her  bonnet  strings,  and  the  sea  i 
wind  tossed  her  bright  hair  about  her  face,  and  \ 
kissed  her  cheeks  into  a  rosier  glow.  She  looked  j 
very  beautiful.  What  a  pity  there  was  no  artist  ^ 
hand.  s 

There  to at  one.  A  few  rods  from  her  where  \ 
the  shore  curved  inward,  he  sat  under  a  clump  j 
°f  trees  sketching  the  rocks  on  the  west,  their  \ 
hold,  quaint  outlines  looking  very  picturesque  in  j 
the  roey  morning  light.  \ 

Mrs.  Hewitt  came  upon  him  very  suddenly,  s 

for  neither  had  observed  the  other.  \ 


“  Mr.  Cleaveland  1”  < 

“Miriam!”  i 


Vol.  XXIX.— 9 


The  names  were  spoken  with  the  first  involun¬ 
tary  start,  and  then  they  stood  still  looking  into 
each  other’s  faces.  I  think  Miriam  recovered 
herself  first. 

“Our  meeting  will  not  be  the  less  pleasant 
that  it  is  unexpected,  I  trust,”  she  said,  giving 
the  young  man  her  hand  with  a  smile,  and  if 
Miriam  Hewitt’s  smile  was  like  sunshine  to  all 
others,  what  was  it  to  himf 

“No,”  he  said,  grasping  the  little  fingers 
warmly,  “only  the  more  agreeable  for  its  sud¬ 
denness.  But  are  you  quite  alone,  Mrs.  Hewitt?” 

“Yes.  I  am  staying  at  the  hotel.  My  hus¬ 
band  was  suddenly  called  to  New  York,  and  will 
not  return  until  Saturday.  I  came  down  here 
this  morning,  for  the  first  time,  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  and  listen  to  the  ocean  chant.” 

His  large,  deep,  grey-blue  eyes  told  better 
than  his  lips  did  his  joy  at  their  meeting.  She 
took  the  bench  which  he  had  occupied,  and  he 
threw  himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

They  were  old  friends,  and  they  talked  of  the 
past.  The  world  had  treated  him  very  kindly 
since  they  parted.  His  paintings  were  earning 
him  fame  and  wealth.  He  told  her  so. 

“  And  you  have  been  in  New  York  for  the  last 
year,  and  never  called?”  said  Miriam,  reproach¬ 
fully. 

“No.  I  heard  of  you  as  the  feted,  courted, 
fashionable  lady,  but  I  could  think  of  you  only 
as  my  pupil  in  the  old,  yellow  house,  with  the 
sunshine  looking  through  the  windows,  and  lay¬ 
ing  a  golden  crown  on  your  head  as  it  drooped 
over  the  paper.” 

He  had  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  voice.  Miriam 
turned  away  her  face,  for  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes. 

“  I  was  very  happy  there,”  she  sighed. 

“If  I  had  known  you  had  not  changed  I 
should  have  come,  but  I  feared  to  find  an  ele¬ 
gant,  self-possessed  lady  in  the  place  of  my  old 
pupil.  And  the  memory  in  my  heart  was  better 
than  such  a  reality.” 

“Ah!  how  little  you  know  me,”  she  said, 
mournfully,  half  speaking  to  herself.  “One’s 
surroundings  and  the  world’s  applause  are  so 
small  a  part  of  life,  sometimes  I  feel  that  divine 
is  a  negation  of  all  that  is  noblest,  and  deepest, 
and  truest  in  me.” 

“Do  you?  After  all  the  world  hasn’t  spoiled 
you,  my  pupil,”  and  his  pale,  proud  face  looked 
into  hers  with  a  mingling  of  adoration  and  ten¬ 
derness,  which  a  rapt  devotee  might  feel  for  the 
divinity  of  his  worship. 

Then  he  remembered  she  was  the  wife  of 
another,  and  the  thought  was  a  death  pang  to 
his  heart. 
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But  they  sat  together  and  talked  hour  after ; 
hour.  Nature  had  tuned  their  souls  alike,  and  I 
they  could  not  help  it  if  their  feelings  toned  j 
down  into  one  harmony. 

Lewis  was  boarding  in  the  village,  and  would  i 
not  leave  until  the  next  week,  so  before  they  j 
parted,  they  mode  an  engagement  to  visit  a  small  ; 
but  very  picturesque  lake,  some  ten  miles  from  J 
the  shore.  j 

“l  shall  call  for  you  at  ten,  Mrs.  Hewitt,”; 
said  Lewis,  as  they  rose  to  leave.  < 

“Thank  you,  I  shall  be  ready.  Mr.  Hewitt] 
will  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention.  J 
He  advised  me  before  he  left,  to  throw  myself  on  ! 
the  charities  of  some  chivalric  gentleman,  but] 
the  society  of  most  of  them  is  a  poor  exchange  ; 
for  my  own  thoughts.”  j 

“But  you  do  not  number  me  among  these?”  j 
She  turned  her  clear,  shining  eyes  upon  him,  j 
“Of  course  not,  Mr.  Cleaveland.”  j 

He  thanked  her  with  a  glance,  and  with  his  lips, 
by  kissing  her  hand.  And  then  they  both  went 
home. 

The  next  day  has  a  history  very  much  like  its 
predecessor.  When  Miriam  looked  on  the  little 
lake  lying  in  its  green  cup  between  the  great 
hills,  she  clapped  her  white  hands  in  her  old 
girlish  way,  and  said,  “I  must  draw  that,  Mr. 
Cleaveland.” 

And  he  found  a  fine  position  for  the  view, 
under  some  shady  sycamores.  And  they  both 
sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  he  leaned  over  her 
and  watched  the  growing  of  her  picture  just  as 
he  had  done  in  the  old-fashioned  sitting-room  of 
the  yellow  house. 

Once  there  came  over  him  a  temptation  that 
he  could  not  resist.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the 
lady’s  and  checked  the  movement  of  her  pencil. 

“May  I  ask  you  one  question,  dear  Mrs. 
Hewitt,  that  is  in  my  heart,  one  that  I  hardly 
know  whether  our  relative  positions  will  war¬ 
rant  me  doing?” 

The  little  fingers  throbbed  under  his  pressure, 
and  there  was  a  whisper, 

“You  may  ask  it.” 

“Have  you  been  happy  for  the  last  three 
years  ?” 

“Yes — quietly,  comfortably  so.  I  am  very 
dear  to  ray  husband,  and  he  is  kind,  oh!  how 
unspeakable  kind  and  tender  to  me.” 

There  was  another  question  on  Lewis*  lips. 
“Do  you  love  himf”  but  he  had  been  brought 
up  a  Christian,  and  he  remembered  this  was  six. 
It  was  a  great  temptation.  To  his  honor  be  it 
written,  he  did  not  ask  it. 

They  made  an  engagement  to  visit  the  cliffs 
next  day,  but  that  night  Miriam  Hewitt  went 


home  with  a  troubled  heart.  She  had  looked 
into  her  soul  and  read  the  secret  there. 

“Stop  at  once,  you  are  the  wife  of  another,” 
whispered  a  conscience  that  fashionable  life  had 
not  rendered  entirely  callous. 

But  Miriam  murmured,  “it  would  be  so  im¬ 
polite  to  refuse  him  after  I  have  promised  to  go, 
and  it  shall  be  the  last  time,  for  Mr.  Hewitt  will 
be  here  day  after  to-morrow.  I  will  be  true  to 

my  husband,  and  Lewis  shall  not  guess - ”  a 

burst  of  tears  concluded  the  sentence.  Oh! 
Miriam !  Miriam !  the  good  angel  in  your  heart 
looked  sorrowful. 

And  what  of  Lewis  Cleaveland  ?  Alas !  for  the 
wreck  of  honor  and  principle, — alas!  for  the 
memory  of  his  childhood’s  teachings,  of  his  duty 
to  man  and  his  love  of  God. 

Miriam  was  his  idol,  his  inoarnation.  For 
three  years  her  memory  had  stood  alone  in  his 
heart,  loved  hopelessly,  but  with  all  the  wild 
fervor  of  his  deep,  impulsive,  poetic  nature. 

And  now  they  had  been  so  strangely  brought 
together,  how  could  he  give  her  up?  “I  can¬ 
not  live  without  her.  I  know  too,  she  loves  me, 
for  I  have  read  it  in  those  glorious  eyes.” 

A  storm  of  wild,  mad  passion  shook  his  son], 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  he  whispered,  (oh,  shame! 
Lewis  Cleaveland!)  “  to-morrow  I  will  ask  her  to  go 
with  me!” 

They  had  come  down  from  the  cliffs,  whence 
they  had  looked  off,  and  read  a  passage  of 
earth’s  grandest  poem — the  ocean. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  were  some  elegant  pri¬ 
vate  grounds,  which  the  generous  proprietor 
threw  open  gratuitously  every  summer  to  the 
visitors. 

And  now  under  the  whispering  of  its  green 
trees,  in  words  of  thrilling  beauty,  and  passionate 
love,  Lewis  Cleaveland  told  his  story.  “Hove 
you  as  man  never  before  loved  woman.  Fly  with 
me,  for  it  is  our  only  happiness,”  was  its  alpha 
and  omega. 

And  Miriam  Hewitt  bowed  with  a  low  groan, 
her  white  face  upon  her  shaking  hands,  and 
cried, 

“Lewis!  Lewis!  do  not  tempt  me,  I  am  the 
wife  of  another.** 

What  sophistries  he  urged,  endorsed  not  by 
her  conscience  or  her  reason,  but  by  her  heart — 
how  long  and  eloquently  he  pleaded  a  cause 
whose  very  thought  was  sin,  and  shame  to  them 
both — I  cannot  tell.  But  at  last  Lewis  Cleave¬ 
land  wrung  a  consent  from  the  lady  to  meet  him 
at  the  back  garden  gate  of  the  hotel,  when  th< 
stars  had  looked  for  a  half-hour  out  of  the  sky 
and — be  pitiful  to  her  for  she  loved  him,  am 
you*  know  not  how  great  was  the  temptation. 
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It  was  night  again,  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  looked  \  pathos  of  those  eyes,  else  she  must  hare  yielded 
out  from  her  window,  and  saw  the  first  stars  $  to  the  touching  despair  of  that  word.  But  she 
moying  softly  into  the  sky.  <  did  not,  not  even  when  he  held  her  hands  and 

What  a  day  it  had  been  to  her — a  day!  its  prayed  her  to  hare  mercy  on  him,  and  not  Aaoro 
Beemed  a  year,  a  life,  an  age,  as  she  stood  there  l  him  to  the  arid,  barren  life  that,  without  her 
by  the  window  and  looked  up  at  the  dear  \  love,  lay  before  him. 

mournful  stars.  $  “It  is  sin,  Lewis,  sin  against  God  and  man. 

8he  had  seen  none  but  the  waiter  since  morn-  ^  I  cannot  do  it,”  she  answered,  with  the  tears 

ing,  though  she  had  been  beset  with  callers,  for  *  pouring  thick  on  their  clasped  hands, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Hewitt  \  “It  is  sin,  I  cannot,”  she  repeated, 
tas  at  the  hotel,  and  everybody  was  on  the  qui  \  They  were  a  long  distance  from  the  hotel,  for 
vise  to  see  her.  i  the  garden  was  very  large.  Nobody  was  in 

All  was  arranged  now — a  small  package  lay  5  sight, 
on  the  chair  beside  her,  and  she  had  only  to  tie  \  He  might  easily  then  have  overpowered  and 
on  her  bonnet  and  go  out.  5  forced  her  into  the  carriage;  but  even  in  the 

All  day  long  her  mind  seemed  (a»d  it  is  gene-  $  mad  blindness  of  that  moment  Lewis  Cleaveland 
rally  the  case  before  the  firtt  comdfission  of  a  ^  was  too  honorable  for  this, 
great  wrong)  in  a  state  of  bewildered  confusion,  \  She  said,  at  last, 

ud  she  looked  upon  herself  as  an  automaton  £  “I  must  leave  you,  Lewis.  It  is  agony  and 

ioved  by  a  fate  she  could  not  resist.  J  wrong  for  both  to  prolong  this  interview.  May 

But  with  the  first  glance  at  those  clear  stars,  £  God  help  you  as  I  cannot.” 
the  friends  of  her  childhood,  a  change  came  over  I  She  had  turned  from  him.  He  stretched  out 
the  lady’s  heart.  i  his  arms.  “  Miriam  come  back  and  tell  me  once 

All  the  years  of  her  life  walked  up,  each  like  l  more  that  you  love  me.” 

&  bodily  presence,  and  took  their  seats  around  \  A  gush  of  tenderness  swept  over  her  heart 
tar,  and  looked  down  solemnly,  mournfully  into  ;  She  turned  back,  and  brushing  away  the  heavy 
her  soul.  <  hair  from  the  broad  forehead,  she  pressed  a  long, 

Then  these  faded  away,  and  the  act  she  was  |  fond  kiss  upon  it. 
about  to  commit  stood  up  before  her  in  all  its  5  But  for  her  tears  she  did  not  speak,  and  when 
fearful  darkness  and  criminality.  Shudderingly  s  Lewis  Cleaveland  looked  up,  ho  saw.  only  the 
she  looked,  and  the  voice  of  love  ceased  to  speak  5  gleam  of  her  white  dress  as  it  went  through  the 
in  her  heart  \  garden  gate. 

She  thought  on  what  be  her  husband’s  $  She  had  scarcely  re-entered  the  grounds,  when 
agony  and  Elizabeth’s  shWe,  and  of  that  future  {-she  heard  her  name  called, 
life,  whose  very  love  would  be  remorse,  and  then  \  “Miriam,  my  pet,”  it  cried.  “Here  Fve  been 
her  tears  broke  forth — tears  which  were  her  l  waiting  for  you  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  Why, 
salvation.  >  little  wife,  how  white  you  look  I  Where  have 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  and  prayed,  and;  you  been?” 
when  she  rose  up  Miriam  Hewitt  had  found  her  \  It  was  Miriam’s  husband.  He  had  returned 
Hrengtk.  >  a  day  sooner  than  he  expected.  She  did  not 

Calmly  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went  down  \  answer  him,  but  fell  senseless  into  his  arms, 
through  the  long  garden  to  the  back  {fate.  £  The  next  week,  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt 
It  was  the  hour  appointed,  and  she  found  ?  left  the  hotel,  a  note  was  placed  in  the  latter’s 
Lewis  there,  while  the  carriage  stood  a  few  rods  \  hands.  It  bore  neither  date  nor  signature,  but 
distant.  $  the  lady  recognized  the  handwriting. 

“My  darling!  my  darling!  yon  have  come  to  |  “Miriam,  my  beloved,”  it  ran,  “you  were 
me.  never  more  to  be  separated,”  and  he  would  <  right — all  right  in  this  matter.  I  see  it  now, 
have  folded  his  arms  around  her.  But  she  softly  \  that  my  madness  is  over,  and  thank  God  that 
put  them  back,  saying,  l  you  saved  me  from  this  great  sin.  To-morrow 

“No,  Lewis,  the  mists  have  fallen  from  my  j  I  leave  for  Italy.  In  my  heart  I  shall  carry 
eyes.  I  have  come  to  tell  yon  I  cannot  go  with  5  you.” 

yokul”  \  Two  years  went  by,  and  Miriam  was  a  widow. 

‘♦Miriam!”  he  staggered  back  and  looked  at?  Mr.  Hewitt  left  her  all  his  great  wealth.  She 
her.  <  mourned  for  him  as  a  loving  child  would  for  a 

Oh!  it  was  well  Bhe  had  prayed  that  night,  the  \  tender  parent, 
eld  prayer  of  her  childhood  so  fervently,  else  \  She  was  young,  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  for 
her  loving  heart  could  not  have  resisted  the  <  these  the  world  courted,  well  nigh  worshipped 
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ter,  bat  her  heart  wag  the  heart  of  Miriam  ^  band ;  but  when  he  parted  the  brown  curls  from 
Neale.  \  her  sweet  face,  and  called  her  his  “always 

Two  years  more,  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  was  a  wife  l  angel,”  she  answered,  “It  was  God’s  strength 
again.  Very  happy  she  was  with  her  artist  has-  »  then,  Lewis,  made  perfect  in  our  weakness.” 


TRUTH. 


BT  MRS.  8ARAH 

Ax  Eastern  princess  tells  the  tale, 

(We  all  have  he/ird  it  oft  and  well,) 

Of  young  Aladdin  and  his  lamp, 

Where  magic  virtues  seemed  to  dwell. 

He  of  obscure  and  humble  birth, 

But  in  this  treasure  owned  no  store: 

And  though  a  rude,  unpolished  thing, 

’Twaa  wealth  to  him — ho  asked  no  moic. 

For  when  with  sure,  unwearied  hand, 

A  touch  he  carefully  applied, 

And  breathed  with  heart  sincere  and  true, 

A  wish,  *twas  ever  gratified. 

A  constant  friend  bis  lamp  became, 

And  charmed  each  tedions  hour  away: 

Till  ever  present  by  his  side, 

His  toil  was  sweet,  his  heart  was  gay. 

Success  his  wishes  multiplied,  ^ 

Wealth  poured  her  treasures  at  his  feet,  $ 

While  friends  rose  suddenly  to  view,  \ 

And  flatterers  strove  his  will  to  meet.  > 

Blessings  woje  showered  upon  his  head,  i 

Honors  came  thickening  round  him  fast,  i 


A.  CORRT.  « 

Till  at  the  height  of  worldly  power, 

Forgotten  was  his  lamp  at  lost. 

Alas !  his  honors,  wealth  and  foqm»  * 
Departed  sadly  one  by  one. 

His  lang)  neglected,  sold  for  pelf — 

And  though  redeemed — the  charm  wa/ gone. 

Thus  within  reach  of  every  heart, 

The  lamp  of  Truth  burns  pure  and  clear; 

And  like  Aladdin’s,  rough  and  rude, 

Through  use  its  virtues  will  appear. 

Secure  this  boon,  if  you  would  win 
Life’s  choicest  gifts — life’s  greatest  worth. 

Guard  it  with  zealous,  watch  fhl  core, 

It  has  no  counterpart  on  earth. 

Should  honors,  fame,  or  wealth  be  thine, 

Let  not  success  ensnare  thy  heart; 

And  let  no  flatterer’s  melting  tongue 
Persuade  thee  with  that  boon  to  part. 

Should  crowds  of  sighing  friends  approach, 

I  care  not  of  how  fine  a  stamp, 

Receive  them  not,  if  in  their  hands 
They  carry  norths  magic  lamp. 


THE  SEA-WEED. 
_  « 

BT  MRS.  A  X  X  A  BACUE. 


Ir  grew  where  Ooean  heaves—  x 

How  strangely  fair !  | 

Its  amber  buds  and  filmy  leaves,  J 

Perchance  hare  decked  some  Nereid’s  hair.  s 

N 

In  Amphitritc’s  bower 

Perchance  'twaa  found ;  J 

Or  twined  by  sea-nymph’s  hand,  in  mirthful  hour,  $ 
Her  Triton’s  shell  has  crowned.  ; 


For  meyrere  brought 

Thy  graceful  garlands  from  their  ocean  bed; 
Oh!  it  is  sweet  to  be,  in  Friendship's  thought, 
Kindly  remembered. 

Thou  shalt  recall 
Full  many  a  pleasant  hour, 

In  the  gay  circle  of  the  festive  hall. 

Or  calm,  domestic  bower. 


On  that  soft  lyre  J 

It  may  have  hung,  $ 

Whose  transformation  strange,  in  notes  of  fire,  $ 
Erin’s  sweet  minstrel  sung.  I 

But  wherefore  waste,  | 

Flower  of  the  Sea!  $ 

These  wild  conjectures  on  the  silent  Past?  > 

I’ll  tell  what  thou  shalt  be.  1 


Looking  on  thee, 

Kind  wishes  for  thy  giver  shall  arise ; 

And  many  a  prayer  for  hie  prosperity, 
Ascend  the  skies. 

Be  honors  for  his  brow, 

That  ever  stainless  bloom? 

Heaven  a  long  lifb  of  virtuous  joys  allow, 
Aud  holy  hopes  to  light  him  to  the  tomb  I 
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BY  MARY  L.  MEANY. 


“That  seems  like  a  smart,  little  girl  I  saw  as 
I  came  in,”  said  Mrs.  Burke  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Evans.  “Have  yon  taken  her  to  bring  up?” 

“No;  she  is  making  her  home  here  till  she 
finds  a  place,  or  rather  till  I  find  one  for  her, 
for  she  is  a  stranger  in  town.  Her  people  reside 
in  the  village ^hat  my  husband  came  from;  so 
he,  for  old  acquaintance  ‘sake,*  took  charge  of 
the  girl,  when  he  was  coming  home  after  making 
a  visit  to  his  uncle  in  the  village,  last  week.  It 
seems  her  fhtheT  has  become  so  dissipated  that 
he  does  nothing  at  all  for  his  family ;  and  his 
wife,  being  unable  to  provide  for  all  the  children, 
has  concluded  to  hire  this  Sarah  out.  Richard 
thought  that  I  might  find  her  useful ;  but  I  think 
it  never  turns  out  well  to  have  a  half-grown  girl 
for  help  where  there  are  children  near  her  own 
age.  There  is  mostly  too  much  ill-humor  and 
trouble  between  them.  So  the  most  I  can  do  for 
jber  is  to  hunt  up  a  good  place.  Do  you  know 
any  person  that  would  he  likely  to  want  her?” 

“I-  am  thinking  of  a  family,  the  Floyds,  in 
— -  street — do  you  know  them?”  asked  Mrs. 
Burke. 

“No.” 

“I  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Floyd 
through  Mrs.  Walker — you  know  her,  of  course  ?” 

“Yes,  by  sight,  but  we  are  not  acquainted, 
goes  to  our  church.” 

“Yes,  I  thought  you  knew  her.  Well,  the 
Walkers  having  a  small  family,  rented  a  part  of 
their  house  to  the  Floyds  some  time  since,  so 
vhen  I  visit  Mrs.  Walker  I  generally  see  Mr9. 
Floyd.  And  it  strikes  me  that  I  heard  her  once 
speak  of  her  desire  to  get  a  small  girl,  to  take 
care  of  her  child ;  she  has  only  one,  an  infant, 
just  learning  to  walk.” 

“That  might  be  a  good  place  for  Sarah,”  said 
Mrs.  Evans. 

“I  think  so.  Mrs.  Floyd  seems  like  a  nice, 
clever  woman,  and  there  are  only  the  three  in 
family.  I  am  on  the  way  to  Mrs.  Walker’s  house 
now,  go  if  you  wish  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Floyd 
about  it?” 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  for  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  a  good  place  for  her, 
but  without  success.” 

“How  old  is  9he?” 

“Almost  twelve.”  • 


“Rather  too  young  to  live  out,  for  most  per¬ 
sons  seem  to  have  no  conscience  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  girls.  But  I  will  see  Mrs.  Floyd, 
and  call  again  on  my  way  home.” 

Mrs.  Burke  proceeded  on  her  errand.  Mrs. 
Floyd  at  once  agreed  to  take  the  girl,  at  a  half 
dollar  per  week,  and  the  next  day  Sarah  Richards 
was  installed  in  her  new  home.  She  often  “ran 
in”  to  see  Mrs.  Evans,  and  professed  to  be  well 
pleased  with  her  situation;  her  work  was  easy, 
and  Mrs.  Floyd  very  kind. 

One  day  Mrs.  Burke,  being  on  a  visit  to  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Walker,  stepped  into  Mrs.  Floyd’s 
sitting-room  to  inqnire  how  Sarah  came  on. 

“Very  well,  indeed,”  was  the  Teply.  “She 
is  quite  smart  and  willing,  and  so  good-natured 
that  baby  is  getting  attached  to  her,  which  is  a 
great  relief  to  me.  She  is  thoughtful,  too,  for 
one  of  her  age,  for  she  would  like  to  save  her 
wages  to  send  to  her  mother;  but  that  cannot  be 
for  some  time,  as  she  needs  some  new  clothes.” 

At  this  moment  Sarah  entered  the  room,  and 
laid  a  parcel  and  some  change  on  the  window 
near  Mrs.  Floyd.  The  latter  took  np  and  counted 
the  money,  saying,  as  she  put  it  in  her  pooket, 

“Just  like  you,  Sally,  yon  will  always  give 
people  the  regular  .price  for  things.  That  is  all 
the  fault  I  find  in  Sarah  yet,”  she  added,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Burke,  “she  is  no  hand  at  getting  any 
thing  cheap.” 

“She  is  almost  too  yonng  for  that,”  replied 
Mrs.  Burke,  looking  kindly  on  Sarah,  whose 
cheek  was  flushed  with  mortification. 

4 ‘Too  young!”  repeated  Mrs.  Floyd.  “I  have 
a  niece  of  eleven  years  only,  who  is  already  cute 
at  getting  a  bargain.  She  never  will  give  people 
what  they  first  ask  for  things.  I  have  often  been 
amused  in  the  market  to  see  her  insisting  on 
having  a  cent  or  two  taken  off  the  price  of  meat, 
while  many  full-grown  women  have  no  more 
sense  than  to  hand  out  the  highest  sum  the 
butcher  chooses  to  ask.  But  she  has  great  tact 
in  such  matters.  So  have  I.  I  seldom  give  the 
full  price  for  any  article.  To  be  sure  the  saving 
is  only  a  trifle  on  each  thing,  but,  as  the  old 
saying  has  it,  4  A  penny  saved  is  two-pcncc 
gained.’  ” 

“I  have  no  fancy  for  such  saving,”  said  Mrs. 
Burke.  “It  seems  to  me  that  one’s  trouble  and 
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loss  of  time  is  but  poorly  compensated  by  the 
trifles  saved.” 

“But  if  one  likes  a  thing  it  is  no  trouble, 'and 
as  for  loss  of  time,  I  generally  find  the  days  long 
enough  for  all  I  have  to  do ;  a  few  minutes  now 
and  then  is  no  loss  to  take  account  of.” 

“But  one  is  apt  to  lose  temper  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,”  returned  Mrs.  Burke,  laughing,  “espe¬ 
cially  if  the  bargain  turn  out  to  be  no  bargain, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  and  surely  that  loss  is 
worth  considering.” 

“ My  bargains  always  prove  to  be  bargains,” 
said  Mrs.  Floyd.  “It’s  from  want  of  practice 
that  people  are  so  often  over-reached  in  bar¬ 
gaining.  I  intend  to  make  Sarah  smart  and 
shrewd  in  buying  for  me,  and  one  of  these  days, 
when  she  is  buying  for  herself,  she  will  find  the 
knowledge  useful.” 

Mrs.  Burke  did  not  think  proper  to  contest  the 
point,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Time  passed.  Mrs.  Walker  went  to  spend  a 
day  with  Mrs.  Burke,  and  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  Sarah  Richards  was  mentioned. 

“I  am  afraid  all  is  not  right  with  her,”  said 
Mrs.  Walker.  “Something  occurred  last  week 
to  arouse  my  suspicions,  and  I  resolved  to  tell 
you  all  about  it  the  first  opportunity.  On  Friday 
afternoon  Mrs.  Floyd  sent  her  to  market  for 
butter,  and  she  bought  some  of  the  finest  I  ever 
tasted  for  only  twenty-five  cents  a  pound — at 
least  so  she  said.” 

“That  was  very  low,”  said  Mrs.  Burke.  “I 
have  been  paying  thirty-one  cents,  or  even  higher 
all  the  season.” 

“So  have  I.  Mrs.  Floyd  herself  was  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  cheapness  that  she  sent  to  buy 
more.  I  happened  to  be  out  at  the  time.  As 
soon  as  she  had  ascertained  that  I  had  returned, 
Mrs.  Floyd  ran  down  stairs  to  tell  me  of  the 
butter,  and  offer  to  let  Sarah  go  for  some  for  me 
if  I  wished.  But  as  I  still  had  my  bonnet  on,  I 
thought  I  would  go  myself,  after  learning  from 
Sarah  in  what  part  of  the  market  it  was  to  be 
had.  She  said  she  was  afraid  I  would  be  too 
late,  as  the  mau  had  nearly  sold  out  when  she 
went  the  second  time.  I  went,  however,  but 
could  find  no  one  answering  her  description  of 
the  farmer,  although  every  stall  was  occupied, 
and  I  priced  butter  at  each  one,  and  the  lowest 
price  asked  was  thirty  cents.” 

“Strange,”  said  Mrs  Burke.  “Did  you  see 
any  like  what  she  had  purchased  ?” 

“Yes,  I  found  the  same  print,  .but  the  farmer 
assured  me  that  he  had  not  sold  any  of  it  less 
than  thirty-one  cents,  and  would  not  take  twenty- 
five  if  one  person  bought  all  he  had.  When  I 
went  home,  Mrs.  Floyd  said  laughingly,  that  I 


;  should  have  sent  Sarah,  for  I  always  was  a  poor 
'  hand  at  buying  things  cheap ;  but  Sarah  was 
\  much  confused,  for  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
I  her,  as  I  suspected  immediately  that  a  desire  to 
|  gratify  Mrs.  Floyd  had  led  her  to  do  wrong.  I 
\  am  sorry  if  it  is  so,  for  she  seemed  a  well-in- 
t  structed  and  well-disposed  child.” 
j  “I  must  inquire  into  the  matter,”  said  Mrs. 

|  Burke,  “since  it  was  through  me  she  was  sent 
j!  to  Mrs.  Floyd’s.  I  certainly  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  place  for  her.” 

“So  it  is  in  all  other  respects;  but  Mrs.  Floyd 
|  has  an  insatiable  desire  for  getting  things  cheap. 

[  I  have  frequently  hoard  her  find  fault  with  Sarah 
i  for  her  dulness  in  this  respect,  \md  when  she 
:  does  occasionally  get  a  thing  cheap,  os  in  the 
\  case  of  the  butter,  she  praises  her  highly,  and 
;  says  she  will  be  a  smart  girl  yet.  I  am  curious 
|  to  learn  how  it  will  be  about  the  butter  to-mor- 
|  row,  for  Mrs.  Floyd  is  going  to  deal  regularly 
!  with  the  reasonable  farmer.” 

!  “  Then  I  will  allow  things  to  take  their  oourae 

;  this  week,  and  on  Monday  I  will  call  at  your 
!  house  and  try  to  ascertain  what’s  going  on.” 

I  On  Monday,  accordingly,  Mrs.  Burke  called 
;  on  Mrs.  Walker,  and  was  informed  that  Sarah 
:  had  to  pay  twenty-eight  cents  for  the  butter  on 
» Friday,  and  had  moreover  been  told  that  in 
;  future  she  must  not  expect  to  get  it  less  than 
:  the  regular  market  price.  Mrs.  Floyd  was 
I  chagrined  on  learning  this,  but  consoled  herself 
;  with  the  reflection  that  the  previous  saving  was 
!  something;  and  she  was  in  the  best  possible 
;  humor  with  Sarah,  as  the  latter  had  found  in 
;  the  street  a  little  pair  of  morocco  gaiters  which 
i  fitted  the  baby  exactly.  . 

I  “That’s a  likely  story,”  said  Mrs.  Burke;  and 
;  in  a  few  moments  she  rapped  at  Mrs.  Floyd’s 
:  door.  It  was  opened  by  Sarah,  whose  counte- 
|  nance  had  been  wont  to  brighten  at  the  appear- 
;  ance  of  Mrs.  Burke :  but  now  she  colored  and 
;  cast  down  her  eyes  on  perceiving  her,  and  re- 
>  sumed  the  sewing  on  which  she  had  been  engaged ; 

;  while  Mrs.  Floyd  was  praising  her  good  conduct 
!  highly,  and  laughingly  assuring  the  visitor  that 
■  she  was  learning  how  to  get  bargains,  in  proof 
•  of  which  the  butter,  as  well  as  some  other  pur- 
:  chases,  was  instanced.  Suddenly  the  baby  iot- 
|  tied  toward  his  mother,  and  pointing  up  made 
:  unintelligible  efforts  to  gain  her  attention.  She 
:  arose,  and  saying  that  bub  was  so  proud  of  his 
|  new  gaiters  that  he  must  show  them,  took  from 
;  the  mantel-piece  a  pair  of  red  gaiter-boots,  whiclx 
on  receiving,  he  carried  to  the  visitor.  While 
pretending  to  examining  and  admire  them  to 
please  |he  child,  she  said,  carelessly, 

“These  must  have  come  from  Mr.  Evans* 
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store.  I  always  think  his  small  gaiters  have  a  /  plan,  and  as  the  table  was  covered  with  infants’ 
neater  finish  than  any  othere.”  \  gaiters,  from  which  a  lady  was  selecting  some, 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  Sarah  as  she  spoke,  and  <  she  slipped  a  pair  under  her  shawl, 
observed  her  face  crimson  as  it  bent  lower  over  \  “So  it  seems,  Sarah,  that  along  with  telling 
her  work,  while  Mrs.  Floyd  said.  “No,  they  did  j;  falsehoods  almost  without  number,  you  are  also 
not  come  from  there,”  then  added,  “though  they  learning  to  steal,”  said  Mrs.  Burke, 
might  have^been  purchased  there  for  what  I  “  I  didn’t  think  it  was  stealing,”  sobbed  Sarah, 

know.  Sarah  found  them  on  Saturday  after-  “You  did  not  think  it  was  stealing,”  repeated 

noon  when  she  was  out  late.  Luckily  they  just  <  Mrs.  Burke,  slowly,  “to  take  Mr.  Evans’  goods 
fit  bub,  and  he  is  so  pleased  with  them  that  I  \  secretly — without  his  knowledge.” 
have  to  keep  them  on  the  mautel  where  he  can  \  “I  intended  to  pay  for  them,”  said  Sarah, 
gee  them.”  5  “Mrs.  Floyd  is  keeping  my  wages  for  me  to 

Mrs.  Burke,  now  confirmed  in  her  suspicions,  ?  send  to  my  mother  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  thought 
after  a  few  remarks  on  indifferent  subjects,  bade  J  1  would  pay  for  the  boots  out  of  that,  and  give 
Mrs.  Floyd  good-day,  and  returned  to  her  friend,  j  Mr.  Evans  the  money  1  borrowed  from  him.” 

U)  whom  she  said,  *  “How  many  have  been  led  to  a  similar  act  by 

“lam  fully  persuaded  that  those  little  boots  |  this  plausible  intention,”  thought  Mrs.  Burke, 
vere  taken  from  Mr.  Evans’  store.  I  must  i  as  she  proceeded  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true 
ntch  for  Sarah  and  question  her.”  5  light  before  the  young  delinquent.  Nor  was  her 

Mrs.  Burke  had  not  long  to  wait  till  Sarah  i  task  difficult,  for  Sarah  had  been  too  well  in- 
ippeared,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand  she  led  >  structed  not  to  be  able  to  perceive  and  ncknow- 
ker  into  the  parlor,  and  by  questioning  her  with  *  ledge  the  error  into  which  she  had  fallen, 
■ingled  kindness  and  resolution  ascertained,  <  Mrs.  Floyd,  resenting  Mrs.  Burke’s  inter- 
that,  “being  unable  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Floyd  in  \  ference  with  her  girl,  angrily  accused  her  of 
finding  bargains,  she  had  on  several  occasions  5  “having  some  underhand  motive,  perhaps  a 
pretended  to  get  things  cheap,  and  made  up  the  <  desire  to  get  Sarah  away  for  herself  or  some  of 
difference  from  a  trifle  Mr.  Evans  had  given  her  <  her  friends,”  und  becoming  more  incensed  at  that 
Then  she  was  leaving  his  house;  that  she  had  lady’s  expostulation,  ordered  “the  ungrnteful 
also  borrowed  a  quarter-doliar  from  him  to  pay  \  girl,”  out  of  her  house  immediately.  Mrs. 
the  extra  price  for  the  cheap  butter,  which  had,  j  Burke,  therefore,  took  Sarah  home  with  her, 
in  reality,  cost  thirty-one  cents.”  She  also  ac-  $  and  soon  after  induced  her  husband’s  mother  to 
knowledgcd  that  she  had  taken  the  gaiter-boots  *  take  charge  of  her.  Old  Mrs.  Burke  sent  her  to 
from  his  store.  $  school,  and  brought  her  up  with  much  care, 

She  had  once  seen  a  veil  lying  on  the  pave-  \  which  was  not  thrown  away,  for  in  after  years 
meat  as  she  was  going  of  an  errand,  but  before  |  Sarah  was  a  comfort  to  her  benefactress,  as  well 
die  could  reaeh  it  a  boy  bad  pickod  it  up;  on  \  as  to  her  long  suffering  mother, 
mentioning  this  to  Mrs.  Floyd,  she  was  told  not  J  Mrs.  Floyd  always  presisted  that  it  was  mere 
to  be  so  slow  in  her  movements,  and  to  keep  her  ^  envy,  at  finding  her  so  well  suited  in  Sarah,  that 
eyes  open  as  she  went.  After  that  she  had  kept  a  l  had  prompted  Mrs.  Burke’s  “insolent  inter- 
look-out  for  “lost  goods,”  but  could  never  find  \  ference.”  She  was  unable  to  realize,  that  through 


any.  On  Saturday  when  Mrs.  Floyd  could  not  \  her  pet  notion  of  bargaining,  she  was  uncon- 
get  money  from  her  husband  to  buy  gaiters  for  \  scionsly  exerting  a  baneful  influence  on  one  so 
the  baby  as  she  desired,  she  had  said,  laughingly,  \  young,  with  principles  unformed.  Bat  Mrs. 
to  S&r&h,  that  she  wished  she  could  find  a  pair.  \  Burke  disregarded  her  imputations,  and  profit- 
Sarah,  therefore,  went  to  Mr.  Evans,  with  the  \  ing  by  the  incident  was  cautious  afterward  how 
intention  of  getting  them  from  him  on  credit,  i  she  recommended  situations,  especially  for  chil- 
Bot  then  afraid  that  this  might  some  time  be  j  dren,  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  temptations 
®ade  known  to  Mrs.  Floyd,  she  gave  up  the  >  of  which  she  was  ignorant. 


NOVEMBER. 

No  bnd  to  bloom,  no  beak  to  sing,  j  No  blossoms  on  the  bearded  briar. 

No  flower  to  greet  the  eager  eye,  \  No  berries  on  its  faded  stem, 

No  Oriole  with  Bunny  wing,  l  No  green  amid  the  leaves  of  fire, 

No  song  between  the  earth  and  sky.  «  No  sun  to  shine,  from  Ilcavon  on  them. 

o.  w.  s. 
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It  had  been  decided  that  Anna  Vernon  should  >  however,  and  proved  to  be  quite  a  respectable, 
spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  city.  Of  course  j  elderly  gentleman,  quite  to  Anna’s  disappoint- 
she  was  blessed  with  a  rich  uncle,  what  country  s  mcnt,  for  with  her  usual  vivid  imagination  she 
girl  is  not?  And  he  it  was  that  sent  an  affec-  \  had  depicted  him  as  young  and  handsome, 
tionate  invitation  to  Mrs.  Vernon,  that  her  eldest  \  Anna  was  certainly  very  bewitching  in  her 
daughter  should  share  the  pleasures  of  his  Isa-  \  neatly  fitting  travelling-dress,  with  the  indispen- 
bolla’s  first  winter  in  society.  Great  was  the  l  sible  linen  collar,  and  killing  little  cuffs,  and 
commotion  which  the  invitation  had  excited  in  i  the  halo  of  a  bonnet,  which  only  added  to  the 
Anna’s  breast  \  piquancy  of  lier  appearance,  without  hiding  a 

It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  aim  of  a  young  £  single  curl  or  shading  one  laughing  dimple, 
lady  of  eighteen — who  has  just  finished  at  a  *  Many  were  the  glances  directed  to  that  part  of 
boarding-school,  is  to  be  well  married.  It  has  \  the  car  where  she  sat.  We  are  forced  to  say. 
been  added,  that  it  is  their  fixed  belief  that  such  \  however,  that  she  reached  her  destination  witli- 
a  termination  to  their  day-dreams  can  only  be  £  out  any  startling  incident,  save  her  almost  losing 
effected  by  a  series  of  startling  events,  perils  \  her  heart  to  a  youth  with  “beautiful  black  hair 
and  rescues.  The  charming  Anna  was  not  en-  \  and  such  thrilling  eyes,”  who  saved  her  from 
tirely  exempt  from  these  little  foibles.  The  $  falling  as  she  made  a  mis-step  in  getting  out  of 
adulation  of  all  the  beaux  of  the  village  since  <  the  cars.  Anna  repaid  him  with  a  smile  of  grati- 
her  return  from  school,  was  enough  to  spoil  |  tude,  which  seemed  to  sink  very  deeply  into  his 
wiser  heads  than  hers.  Their  attention,  however,  j  heart,  for  it  was  evidently  with  a  profound  sigh 
did  not  meet  with  much  favor.  There  was  Mr.  j  of  regret  that  he  saw  her  borne  away  by  the 
Bennet,  the  only  lawyer  in  the  place,  but  he  was  {  crowd. 

“too  old.  Tradition  whispered  that  he  was  on  \  It  was  night  when  the  travellers  stopped  before 
the  shady  side  of  thirty.”  Then  there  was  j  her  uncle’s  door.  When  safe  within  its  walls,  all 
Charley  Wilton,  but  he  was  “too  young,  only  5  doubts  of  a  hearty  welcome  were  removed,  by 
her  own  age.”  Then  there  was  Caleb  Cross.  “  But  \  the  very  affectionate  greeting  which  she  received 
what  a  name!  how  could  she  ever  make  up  her  \  from  her  beautiful  cousin  Bella, 
mouth  to  say  dear  Caleb?  No,  no;  she  would  s  Isabella  Clinton  was  an  only  child.  Her  mother 
never  settle  down  in  the  Darby  and  Joan  style.”  j  had  died  when  she  was  quite  young,  and  Mr. 
As  she  thought  of  her  promised  trip  to  the  city,  j  Clinton  never  having  married  again,  her  home 
where  such  an  assortment  of  beaux  would  be  J  education  had  been  confided  to  tho  care  of  hi? 
offered  for  her  selection  she  grew  quite  impatient  j  maiden  sister,  a  gentle,  amiable  lady,  who  had, 
of  her  village  admirers.  Wild  visions  of  future  i  as  far  as  was  in  her  power,  endeavored  to  supply 
conquest  danced  through  her  head  as  she  over-  >  the  place  of  a  mother  to  the  orphan.  This  lad^J 
looked  her  box  of  ribbons,  and  tastefully  re-  i  had  fancied  of  late  that  her  niece  should  have  a 
modeled  some  bewitching  bows  for  her  neck.  ^  companion  nearer  her  own  age,  and  henco  Anna's 
The  weighty  and  momentous  question  of  the  \  invitation, 
travelling-dress  had  at  length  been  settled.  $  Anna  was  soon  very  happy  in  her  new  home. 
Anna,  for  a  long  time,  was  unable  to  decide  be-  j  and  was  almost  as  much  of  a  pet  in  the  family 
tween  the  respective  merits  of  a  grey  de  bege,  ^  as  her  cousin.  Anna  admired  Bella  excessively, 
with  a  basquo  of  the  same  trimmed  with  black  ^  and  described  her  to  a  bosom  friend  and  confi- 
velvet  ribbon,  such  as  Miss  La  Mode  wore,  or  a  \  dant  in  Clnirville,  as  “tall,  aristocratic  looking, 
tan  colored  merino,  with  a  veil  of  the  same  hue,  \  and  so  pale,  with  such  magnificent  hair  and  eyes 
which  was  so  irresistible  on  Miss  Dash  wood,  i  of  midnight  hue”  which  is  all  we  dare  quote  from 
The  do  bego  at  length  carried  the  day.  And  ij  a  crossed  description  of  four  pages.  Isabella 
now  all  was  in  readiness  for  her  departure,  save  ^  seemed  much  older  than  her  petite  cousin,  per- 
the  arrival  of  her  escort,  a  Mr.  Norton,  whom  ^  haps  on  account  of  her  more  sedate  temperament, 
her  uncle  had  written  would  be  happy  to  take  J  and  quiet  manners.  Though  living  in  the  city, 
charge  of  her.  Mr.  Norton  at  length  apppeared,  -  she  had  been  more  secluded  than  most  country 
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girls,  and  had  sought  for  society  in  books,  which 
had  been  judiciously  selected  by  her  lather. 
Anna, as  she  became  more  intimate  with  her 
cousin,  looked  for  Bella  to  make  her  the  confidant 
of  some  romantic  episode  of  her  life — some  unfor¬ 
tunate  lore  affair  perhaps.  But  she  was  forced  to 
believe  at  last  that  her  stately  cousin  thought 
but  little  of  beaux,  or  of  her  coming  advent  into 
society. 

One  day  Isabella  happened  to  speak  of 
Ur.  Albert  Denton,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of 
their  family  for  many  years,  and  was  her  father’s 
junior  partner,  and  held  in  much  esteem  by  him. 
lie  it  was  who  had  always  taken  her  to  the  few 
places  of  amusement  which  she  had  visited, 
whenever  her  father  could  not  accompany  her; 
in  fact -she  quite  regarded  him  as  a  brother. 
Bat  Anna  seemed  rather  incredulous,  the  more 
»,u  she  had  described  him  as  young  and  hand- 
»me,  and  at  the  first  mention  of  his  name,  she 
established  her  cousin  as  the  future  Mrs.  Albert 
Denton,  without  the  possibility  of  a  change.  A 
few  evenings  after,  however,  the  gentleman  in 
Ration  made  his  appearance,  and  what  was 
Anna's  surprise  to  behold  in  Mr.  Albert  Denton, 
her  vis-a-vis  of  the  railroad  car,  the  gentleman 


<  Still  as  she  did  not  deny  “  the  soft  impeachment,” 
\  Anna  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  was 
|  right  in  her  surmises.  At  last,  receiving  no 
\  answer  to  the  very  important  question,  of  “when 
|  is  it  to  be?  and  who  was  to  be  bride’s  maid?” 
j>  she  discovered  that  her  cousin  was  fast  asleep. 

It  was  now  the  joyous  season  of  the  holidays, 
when  happiness  and  mirth,  pleasure  and  folly, 
|  trip  hand  in  hand.  Cards  were  received  by  Isa- 
^  bella  and  her  cousin,  for  a  party  at  Mrs.  Langly’s 
\  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  Anna  was  in  a  new  eostacy 
v  of  delight.  She  suggested  at  once  that  her 
\  cousin  should  wear  a  crimson  velvet  dress,  with 
«  pearls  in  her  hair,  like  a  favorite  heroine.  “And 
$  pray,  what  will  you  wear  ?”  said  her  aunt,  smil- 
\  mg  at  her  earnestness.  “Oh !  my  Swiss  muslin, 
\  with  corals  on  my  neck  and  arms,”  said  Anna, 
$  with  a  scarce  perceptible  sigh.  Bat  Miss.  Clin- 
J  ton  evidently  thought  otherwise,  and  resolving 
|  to  adopt  Anna’s  suggestion,  with  regard  to  Isa- 
\  bella ;  she  selected  at  the  same  time,  one  for 
|  Anna,  which,  if  not  quite  as  costly,  was  equally 
\  beautiful  and  better  suited  to  Anna’s  style. 

<  The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  arrived,  and 
|  with  it  two  superb  bouquets  for  the  young  ladies. 
\  Anna  was  on  a  tip-toe  of  excitement  to  know 


with  “such  thrilling  eyes,”  who  seemed  very 
happy  to  renew  her  acquaintance.  “Now  here,” 
thought  Anna,  “was  a  dilemma.  Could  she 
dunk  of  wasting  her  artillery  of  attractions  on 
one  who  was  evidently  destined  for  her  cousin’s 
husband,  if  not  by  Isabella,  certainly  by  her 
father,  or  why  should  he  place  in  him  such  con¬ 
fidence?  No,  certainly  not;  how  could  she  re¬ 
pay  tbeir  kindness  and  hospitality  with  such 
base  ingratitudo?”  So  she  resolved,  with  great 
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magnanimity,  “to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  on  j 
the  altar  of  friendship.”  5 

Though  far  less  enchanting  than  usual,  Anna  l 
could  not  refuse  her  uncle’s  request  to  play  and  \ 
»ng  his  favorite  airs.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  resolu-  | 
tions  there  certainly  was  a  greater  display  of  her  s 
musical  powers  than  was  quite  necessary,  and  ! 
far  more  distracting  smiles  bestowed  upon  Mr.  < 
Denton,  as  he  gallantly  turned  the  leaves  of  her  \ 
music  book,  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  \ 


Anna,  that  night,  congratulated  her  oousin  on  s 
her  future  prospects,  wishing  her  all  manner  of  j 
happiness — “  that  her  hopes  might  never  be  \ 
blighted  by  the  cold  hand  of  disappointment —  \ 
w  chilled  by  the  withering  breath  of  time — that  \ 
her  path  might  be  strewn  with  flowers,”  &c.,  &c.  I 
Chattering  on  m  one  incessant  strain,  to  the  \ 
great  amusement  of  Isabella,  who  laughingly  $ 
told  her  that  she  had  certainly  mistaken  her  \ 
vocation,  or  she  would  be  furnishing  romances  $ 
to  a  devouring  public  for  a  shilling  a  volume.  \ 


who  could  be  the  donor,  and  strove  in  vain  to 
find  some  hidden  missive  beneath  the  glossy 
leaves ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Isabella  assured  her 
that  they  could  be  from  no  other  than  a  Mr.  Red¬ 
wood,  who  had  called  a  few  evenings  previous 
with  Mr.  Denton.  “Mr.  Red-head,  you  mean,” 
Raid  Anna,  “why  he  is  actually  a  Methusalah. 
Believe  me,  he  has  done  with  such  vanities  long 
since.”  “I  doubt  it,”  said  Isabella,  “at  all 
all  events  he  was  much  struck  with  you,  Anna.” 
But  Anna  evidently  thought  otherwise.  At  all 
events,  her  attention  was  called  to  her  new  dress, 
which  had  just  been  sent  home,  and  for  which 
she  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express  her 
admiration. 

Anna  was  dressed  and  ready  at  least  two  hours 
before  the  time.  “And  now  she  would  run  down,” 
she  cried,  “and  have  a  good  practice.”  “Armed 
and  equipped  for  conquest,”  said  her  uncle,  as 
she  came  tripping  into  the  parlor.  “To  the 
eyes,  uncle,  and  am  I  not  irresistible?”  “You 
certainly  do  look  like  some  spring  flower,”  he 
answered,  “quite  unfitted  I  am  afraid,  however, 
to  bloom  in  a  city  garden.”  She  could  not  for¬ 
bear  glancing  at  the  large  mirror  opposite,  and 
there  to  her  surprise  saw  reflected  another  figure, 
that  of  Mr.  Denton,  who  now  came  forward  from 
a  distant  corner  of  the  apartment.  “  How  pro¬ 
voking,  that  he  should  have  heard  and  seen  such 
an  ebullition  of  self-satisfaction,”  thought  Anna. 
But  he  seemed  entirely  oblivious  of  any  other 
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sentiment  than  a  profound  admiration  of  the  $  frequently ;  but  the  gentleman  did  not  seem  to 
author  he  had  been  studying;  and  he  discoursed  ^  have  any  such  compunctions,  and  did  not  take 
with  great  volubility  with  Mr.  Clinton,  upon  j  the  least  pains  to  introduce  other  gentlemen; 
some  point  of  ethics  the  book  contained,  until  $  and  as  for  dancing  with  Isabella,  was  it  not  an 
Mr.  Clinton  was  suddenly  called  out,  and  then  \  impossibility,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  a  bevy 
of  course  Anna  was  obliged  to  entertain  him.  j  of  admirers,  and  when  not  dancing,  seemingly 
This  she  did,  very  agreeably,  by  giving  him  an  ^  engrossed  by  her  old  friend,  Mr.  Seymour, 
account  of  an  excursion  which  she  had  taken?  “Who  m  Mr.  Lansing  Seymour?”  inquired 
with  her  uncle  and  cousin  the  day  before.  She  j  Anna  of  her  cousin,  as  they  recounted  the  plea- 
described  how  they  went  on  board  a  ship  of  war  \  surcs  of  the  evening.  “He  is  an  eminent  lawyer 
which  was  stationed  in  the  harbor,  and  told  how  \  of  this  city,  and  quite  an  intimate  friend  of 
very  gallant  the  officers  were.  “She  must  con-  J  papa’s.  Now  I  see  you  have  set  him  down  as 
fess,”  she  added,  “to  a  slight  prediction  for  a  \  among  the  antiquities  of  the  past — but  I  do  not 
uniform.”  She  then  descanted  upon  the  admi-  s  imagine  him  much  older  than  Mr.  Denton,”  said 
ration  which  some  of  the  officers  had  evidently  $  Bella,  demurely.  “But  as  I  was  going  to  tell 
shown  for  her  cousin,  and  dilated  on  the  indif-  \  you  he  has  been  in  India  some  two  or  three 


forence  with  which  Bella  had  received  their 
admiration.  Next  she  declared  what  an  incom¬ 
parable  character  that  cousin  was,  and  what  a 
blessing  she  would  prove  to  any  man  who  could 


i 

\ 


gain  her  affections.  And  so  she  rattled  on,  with  * 
a  volubility  which  greatly  amused  Mr.  Denton.  ^ 
She  was  a  perfect  enigma  to  him,  and  so  entirely  \ 
unlike  any  other  young  lady  he  had  ever  seen,  5 


that  he  was  interested  all  the  more ;  and  even  ^ 
when  the  stately  Isabella  appeared,  in  all  the  J 
glory  of  her  crimson  velvet  and  pearls,  looking  J 
radiantly  beautiful,  she  was  for  less  attractive  to  $ 


him  than  her  bewitching  cousin.  ^ 

It  was  evivent  that  the  whisper  of  admiration  s 
which  greeted  the  cousins,  as  they  entered  the  \ 
saloon  of  Mrs.  Langly’s,  had  less  reference  to  j 
Anna  than  to  the  peerless  Isabella.  Known  as  j 
Mr.  Henry  Clinton’s  heiress,  that  alone  would  ? 


have  been  sufficient  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  5 
crowd,  and  Anna,  though  6he  had  been  far  more  \ 


years,  to  settle  some  business  for  his  brother, 
which  inAy  partly  account  for  the  ‘bronzed  com¬ 
plexion’  of  which  you  spoke.  He  used  frequently 
to  visit  papa,  and  it  often  happened  that  when  I 
had  ensconced  myself  in  the  library  to  practise 
some  difficult  lesson,  he  would  be  sure  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself,  papa  telling  him  not  to  mind  ‘that 
child’s  drumming,’  and  it  seems  that  as  a  child 
he  has  always  regarded  me,  until  to-night.” 
“He  met  you  in  all  the  splendor  of  your  youth,” 
said  Anna,  quickly,  “how  glad  I  am  that  yon 
wore  that  crimson  dress,  you  looked  so  splen¬ 
didly.”  “Such  gross  flattery  can  but  fall  very 
harmlessly,”  said  Bella,  laughing.  “But  poor 
Mr.  Denton,”  said  Anna,  “will  be  in  despair,  I 
thought  he  looked  sad.”  “You  little  gipsey, 
you  know  better;  if  Mr.  Albert  Denton  left  your 
side  this  night,  it  was  at  Mrs.  Langly’s  particu¬ 
lar  request,  who,  I  know,  sent  him  on  some  com¬ 
mission;  and  if  he  was  doubly  mine,  I  should 


attractive,  might  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  i  consider  that  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance; 
if  she  had  not  shone  in  the  reflected  light  of  her  £  for  if  there  ever  was  an  arrant  little  flirt,  you 
cousin’s  honors.  >  are  the  one,  cousin  mine.” 

And  now,  over  the  tessalated  floors,  fair  forms  \  The  winter  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly.  A 
are  gliding,  music  pours  its  enchanting  strain ;  J  short  essay  into  fashionable  life  seemed  to  satisfy 
and  voices,  scarcely  less  sweet,  float  on  the  per-  S  Isabella,  much  to  the  delight  of  her  father,  who 
fumed  air ;  feathers  wave,  diamonds  flash ;  there  J  did  not  approve  of  the  indiscriminate  acquaint- 
are  smiles  on  the  brow  of  beauty;  soft  speeches  $  ance  which  often  follows  the  constant  attendance 
on  the  lip  of  manhood.  >  of  balls  and  routs;  and  so  an  occasional  party 

As  Anna  neither  polkaed  nor  waltzed,  she  <  or  concert,  with  a  visit  to  the  opera  now  and 
seemed  entirely  satisfied  with  an  occasional  $  then,  completed  their  round  of  dissipation.  Anna, 
quadrille,  more  particularly  as  Mr.  Denton  was  i  too,  seemed  as  well  satisfied  as  her  cousin  to 
so  kind  as  to  amuse  her  between  the  dances.  \  remain  at  home,  provided  a  certain  gentleman 
As  they  watched  the  jeweled  belles  glide  grace-  ^  formed  oue  of  their  circle,  which  same  gentle- 
fully  through  the  dance,  Anna  expatiated  in  >  man  seemed  to  find  plenty  of  leisure  to  do ,  and  as 
such  rapturous  terms  on  their  loveliness,  that  <  Mr.  Seymour  had  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Denton  discovered  that  she  possessed  within  j  Clinton,  a  very  pleasant  reunion  at  his  mansion 
her  own  breast  a  jewel  far  brighter  than  those  ^  seemed  to  follow  as  naturally  as  the  evenings 
which  flashed  on  the  brows  of  the  beauties  before  \  came  round.  When  an  excursion  was  planned, 
him,  viz:  a  heart  free  from  envy.  “She  was  sorry  |  it  seemed  to  be  quite  as  settled  a  thing  that  Mr. 


to  monopolize  so  much  of  his  time,”  she  said 


Denton  should  take  charge  of  Anna,  as  that  Mr. 
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Seymour  should  escort  her  cousin;  and  Anna  j  would  now  every  evening  seat  herself  by  his  side 
was  only  too  happy  to  have  it  so,  without  asking  j  to  read  the  daily  news,  instead  of  joining  the 
her  own  heart  why  she  was  thus  happier  in  one  \  circle  in  the  parlor ;  for  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
presence — more  joyous  beneath  one  approving  \  Redwood  never  failed  of  making  his  appearance, 
smile.  \  so  that  Anna  scarcely  felt  safe  from  an  open 

Blithe  as  a  bird,  carolling  the  live-long  day,  j  avowal  of  undying  attachment,  except  at  her 
was  Anna  Vernon.  She  had  quite  decided  that  \  uncle’s  side,  who  declared  that  she  and  his 
Mr.  Denton  was  entirely  indifferent  to  her  cousin,  \  daughter  had  certainly  changed  characters,  so 
(she  knew  that  long  ago,  the  deceiver,)  when  \  gay  was  Isabella,  so  sober  the  once  light-hearted 


that  gentleman  manifested  a  sudden  change  of  \ 
demeanor  toward  herself.  It  first  revealed  itself  \ 
by  his  absenting  himself  altogether  for  several  < 
eyenings,  and  when  he  did  appear,  “what  a> 
change  was  there,”  for  she  noticed  what  a  less  $ 
interested  observer  would  not  have  perceived,  j 
that  those  thousand  and  one  little  attentions  j 
were  wanting,  which  had  spoken  eloquently  to  $ 
her  heart  heretofore.  At  first  the  change  was  j 
felt  rather  than  seen,  but  at  length  he  seemed  \ 
entirely  indifferent  to  her  presence,  confining  his  s 
attentions  chiefly  to  Mr.  Clinton,  who  generally  [ 
in  the  back  parlor,  and  there  Mr.  Denton  \ 
vould  ensconce  himself,  talking  politics  by  the  j 
Wr.  He  showed  too  a  sudden  devotion  to  Miss  i 
Clinton,  and  would  sit  by  her  side,  assort  her  j 
cdow,  wind  her  worsteds,  and  admire  her  em-  s 
broidery.  If  a  new  singer  was  to  be  heard,  he  \ 
voold  immediately  beg  the  honor  of  escorting  i 
Miss  Isabella,  and  then  Anna  could  but  accept  j 
of  Mr.  Seymour’s  invitation,  which  she  imagined  < 
was  given  only  with  the  coldest  politeness.  s 
On  this  account  alone,  she  would  much  have  s 
preferred  staying  at  home,  which  she  did  when-  \ 
eTer  she  could  find  an  available  excuse,  though  J 
she  generally  had  too  much  spirit  to  refiase,  and  J 
would  rather  bear  the  infliction  of  even  Mr.  \ 
Redwood’s  company  (who  still  followed  her  at  a  J 
respectful  distance)  for  a  whole  evening,  than  J 
have  Mr.  Albert  Denton  imagine  that  she  cared  j 
one  whit  for  his  sudden  desertion.  If  asked  to  j 
play,  her  music  seemed  entirely  unappreciated,  j 
Mr.  Denton  was  never  in  the  least  concerned  j 
when  his  favorite  airs  were  sung  in  a  manner  \ 
that  might  have  touched  a  heart  of  stone.  Poor  j 
Mr.  Redwood  seemed  to  feel,  as  he  patiently  J 
t’tfned  the  leaves  of  her  music-book,  that  his  \ 
dhn  star  might  be  in  the  ascendancy.  “This,”  \ 
thought  Anna,  “was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  j 
To  be  bored  to  death  with  attentions  which  Mr.  \ 
Denton  knew  she  despised.”  Yet  he  never  came  J 
*°  her  rescue,  but  evidently  enjoyed  her  per-  \ 
Plenties.  If  8he  had 

not  so  cordially  disliked  < 
w  antlquated  beau,  how  quickly  she  would  j 
Te  re*enged  herself.  Nothing  seemed  bright  \ 
"'Concerts  were  dull — parties  ennuied  her.  The  < 
change  was  great,  and  she  felt  it  keenly.  Her  \ 
^cle  rallied  her  on  her  home-sickness,  as  she 


Anna.  He  liked  not  the  change,  for  though  he 
loved  Anna’s  society,  he  would  much  have  pre- 
fered  to  have  heard  her  laugh  ring  out  loudly 
and  merrily  as  in  former  days.  Anna  was  glad 
to  disguise  her  real  feelings  under  the  plea  of 
home-sickness,  and  she  began  to  talk  seriously 
of  returning,  when  a  letter  from  her  mother 
hastened  that  event. 

And  now  all  were  loud  in  their  persuasions  for 
her  to  stay;  even  Mr.  Denton  “was  sorry  that 
Miss  Vernon  was  going  to  leave.”  Mr.  Red¬ 
wood,  after  repeated  attempts  to  see  her,  ihdited 
four  pages  in  her  behalf,  filled  with  “thoughts 
that  breathed  and  words  that  burned,”  or  were 
burned  shortly  afterward,  and  the  desire  to  flee 
from  his  presence  only  hastened  Anna’s  depar¬ 
ture.  With  a  heavy  heart  she  was  gathering 
up  her  treasures — mementoes  of  happy  hours — 
tokens  with  which  such  varied  associations  were 
connected  as  would  serve  to  light  up  some  future 
dreary  hour — and  tears  were  actually  falling  on 
the  withered  leaves  of  her  last  bonquet,  which 
she  was  stowing  away  in  one  corner  of  her  trunk 
for  safe  keeping,  when  her  cousin’s  voice,  beg¬ 
ging  her  to  come  down  into  the  library,  arrested 
her  sad  occupation.  “I  have  a  secret  to  confide 
in  you,”  said  Isabella,  drawing  her  into  the 
dimly-lighted  room,  “and  yet  I  hardly  know 
how  to  commence ;”  and  she  sat  for  some  minutes 
holding  her  cousin’s  hand  seemingly  undecided, 
when  Anna,  whose  love  for  mysteries  had  in  no 
wise  abated,  gently  reminded  her  that  “she  was 
waiting.”  “Well,  what  I  have  to  say  concerns 
a  mutual  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  Denton,  who  has, 
greatly  to  my  surprise,  this  morning,  declared 
himself.  And  now  what  answer  shall  I  give 
him  ?”  Anna  continued  gazing  into  her  cousin’s 
face  as  if  to  gather  the  full  import  of  her  ter¬ 
rible  words;  then  threw  herself  on  the  sofa, 
burying  her  face  in  the  pillows,  while  the  tears 
came  thick  and  fast.  “Why,  my  dear,  little 
cousin,  I  scarcely  expected  this  of  you,”  said 
Isabella,  after  Anna  had  wept  herself  calm. 
“But — but,”  said  Anna,  “I — thought — you  was 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Seymour.”  “I  did  not  say 
that  I  was  going  to  marry  anybody,”  said  her 
cousin,  gently,  “I  merely  said  that  Mr.  Denton 
had  declared  himself  in  love;  I  did  not  even 
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hint  that  I  was  the  object  of  his  passion;  for  1 1  before  I  leave,  of  the  unexpected  talent  for  plots 
ought  certainly  to  have  abandoned  all  hope,  \  And  mysteries  developing  itself  in  his  innocent 
when  Mr.  Denton  proved  himself  such  a  willing  \  daughter,”  said  Anna  to  her  cousin,  on  the  ' 
captive  to  the  silken  chains,  which  a  certain  j  evening  of  the  eventful  day.  “Why,”  replied  j 
\  little  lady  (quite  artlessly  no  doubt)  wove  around  J  Bella,  “I  should  be  but  a  poor  scholar  if  1  had 
him.  Besides,  did  I  not  warn  Mr.  Denton,  who  $  not  profited  by  the  constant  example  set  before 
was  quite  too  ready  to  come  at  the  beck  and  \  me,  and  the  precepts  ever  falling  from  your 
call  of  his  lady-love,  against  a  precipitate  and  |  lips.”  “Oh,  I,  poor,  little  I,  am  thrown  entirely 
imprudent  avowal,  telling  him  that  she  who  had  j  into  the  back-ground,”  said  Anna,  “and  I  ex- 
fascinated  him  so  completely,  had  a  natural  $  pect  nothing  else  but  to  hear,  that,  at  your  very 
horror  of  having  the  oourse  of  her  true  love  run  ^  first  offer,  you  have  eloped  in  coach  and  four, 
too  smoothly;  and  did  l  not  advise  a  change  in  ^  Just  think  how  well  it  would  read,  4 elopement 
his  tactics,  causing  him  to  feign  an  indifference  <  in  high  life,’”  &c.  &c.  “Quite  a  temptation, 
which  he  never  felt,  a  sudden  devotion  to  myself  ij  indeed,”  said  Isabella,  “but  after  your  depar-  i 
which  nearly  drove  him  distracted?  And  has  he  ^  ture  I  intend  to  console  Mr.  Redwood.”  44 Such 
not  suffered  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  gratify  |  stupid,  stupid  concerts,”  said  Anna,  4 -for  with 
all  romantic  whims;  and  may  not  the  term  of  {  Mr.  Seymour  for  an  escort  I  was  generally  edified 
his  probation,  which  he  has  thought  so  tediously,  1  by  a  discussion  on  the  characterless  women  of 
hopelessly  long,  expire  ?  But  here  he  comes  to  J  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  coquettish  propen- 
speok  for  himself,”  said  Bella,  hastily  leaving.  \  si  ties  of  ladies  in  general ;  (and  I  know  he  would 
‘‘Such  unparalleled  presumption! — such  unmi-  $  like  to  have  said  mine  in  particular)  so  that  be- 
tigated  assurance  should  receive  no  encourage-  <  tween  his  lectures  and  Mr.  Redwood’s  unpartl- 
ment,”  said  Anna,  rising  to  follow  her  cousin,  jleled  devotion,  ’twas  hard  to  choose.”  “Well, 
But  Mr.  Denton  was  so  earnest  in  his  solicits-  \  you  must  confess  that,  ‘All’s  well  that  ends 
tions,  that  she  should  remain,  and  looked  really  i  well,’  and  perhaps  you  may  like  Mr.  Seymour 
so  unhappy,  that  Anna  consented  reluctantly,  >  better  some  day.”  “Oh,  I  feel  even  now  $n 
of  course,  to  hear  him.  How  long  she  kept  him  \  appreciation  of  his  virtues  stealing  over  me,  and 
in  painful  suspense,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  |  am  ready  to  extend  my  hand  in  cousinly  love.” 
probably  some  time;  for  several  hours  elapsed^  Mr.  Denton  accompanied  Miss  Vernon  home, 
before  they  were  seen  by  any  other  member  of  \  And  were  they  married?  Not  immediately,  dear 
the  family ;  and  then  Mr.  Clinton,  becoming  im-  s  reader.  Mr.  Deuton  returned  to  the  city,  but  he 
patient  at  having  dinner  delayed  such  on.un-jwas  so  much  pleased  with  country  life,  or  so 
wonted  time,  sent  a  servant  to  break  in  upon  \  afraid  perhaps  of  the  influence  of  Anna’s  old  beau, 
their  discussion.  Mr.  Denton  walked  into  the  \  that  he  made  frequent  tours  to  that  part  of  the 
dining-room  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  just  come  S  world,  under  pretext  of  “inhaling  the  mountain 
from  a  philosophical  lecture,  talking  constantly  i  air,  enjoying  the  fine  fishing,”  &c.  &o.  The 
during  the  dinner  hour  (which  Anna  thought  \  ensuing  autumn,  however,  Anna  received  a  bid- 
would  never  end)  of  the  sudden  rise  of  some  j  ding  to  her  cousin’s  bridal,  who  was,  as  Mrs. 
rail-road  stock,  in  which  Mr.  Clinton  was  inte-  \  Lansing  Seymour,  to  start  immediately  for  the 
rested,  or  some  other  subject  equally  enter-  S  World’s  Fair  And  so  she  consented  at  last  to 
taining;  thus  effectually  shielding  Anna  from  all  j  put  an  end  to  the  protracted  wooing  of  her  lover, 
observation.  But  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  i  who  was  the  bearer  of  tho  despatch,  all  the 
Mr.  Clinton  (whose  senses  had  seemed  obtuse  as  j  sooner,  perhaps,  as  he  urged  her  to  join  Mr* 
to  what  was  taking  place  around  him)  was  in-  j  and  Mrs.  Seymour  on  their  contemplated  tour; 
formed  that  proposals  had  been  made,  and  were  <  and  then  too  she  was  so  anxious  to  see  Paris, 
under  serious  consideration  for  the  hand  and  \  from  whence  such  loves  of  bonnets  came, 
heart  of  Miss  Anna  Vernon.  p  J  So  “all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,”  and 

“I  shall  take  good  care  to  warn  uncle  Clinton,  $  in  September  the  whole  party  sailed.” 


I  have  gathered  a  wreath  of  choicest  flowers, 
Still  fresh  with  the  dews  of  morn; 

And  the  purest  one  of  Flora's  trair 
Is  the  rose  without  a  thorn. 

But,  Fanny,  I’d  twine  for  thy  youthful  brow 
A  wreath  of  immertal  bloom, 


Which  may  shed  a  halo  of  light  around. 

And  brighten  the  deepest  gloom. 

Such  flowers  are  Virtue,  Love  and  Truth, 
They  bloom  iu  Innocenoe  bower; 

Oh !  cherish  and  guard  these  holy  spoils. 

They  adorn  Life’s  latest  hour.  H.  M. 


LINES. 
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BY  FANNY  FISHER. 

A  pbitty  village  is  Fairydetl,  with  its  vine- 3  ma’am.  Under  her  dynasty,  whispering  was  for- 


vreathed  cottages,  its  brown  farm-houses,  and  \ 
its  stately  mansions ;  and  it  lies  encircled  by  | 
blue  hills,  that  shut  out  the  din  and  strife  of  the  $ 
great  world  of  commerce.  In  the  stillness  of 
the  summer  mornings  we  listen  to  the  unearthly  jj 
scream  of  the  whistle,  as  the  ponderous  locomo- j: 
tire  speeds  by  in  the  distance ;  but  the  iron  horse  \\ 
himself  finds  no  pathway  through  this  quiet  val-  j ■ 
ley,  he  entors  not  the  charmed  precincts  of  Fairy-  j : 
dell 

The  old  ruin  of  a  school-house,  that  occupies  j 
1  ommanding  position  on  the  village  green,  is  ; : 
tie  least  picturesque  part  of  the  place:  and  yet, ij 
with  it  my  story  has  most  to  do.  It  is  a  square,  j 
tvo-story,  red  building,  and  its  steep  roof  is  sur-  ;  j 
sainted  by  &  large  belfry.  On  the  opposite  side  : 
of  the  street,  a  little  to  the  right,  towers  the  old  j: 
church,  its  tapering  spire  shooting  far  upward : 
into  the  blue  sky,  where  a  gilded  weather-cock  :  | 
sparkles  and  flashes  in  the  noonday  sun.  A  few  jj 
to  the  left  stands  the  drygoods  store ;  and  ;  j 
*hite  cottages,  with  pretty,  shady  yards,  cluster 
thickly  around  the  green. 

I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  sitting  on  it: 
low  bench,  in  that  noisy,  crowded  school-house,  1 
through  the  long  hours  of  a  summer’s  day,  with  j 
Peter  Parley’s  geography  in  my  hand,  gazing 
listlessly  out  through  the  open  window  at  the  ; 
wwing  branches  of  the  trees,  and  wishing  I  was  |  j 
a  bine-bird  at  liberty  to  sing  all  day  amid  the  : j 
cool,  green  leaves;  of  being  aroused  from  that  : 
blissful  reverie  by  a  shake  of  the  arm  to  recite  ; 
®7  lesson,  which,  of  course,  I  was  unable  to  do; 
ud  of  being  condemned  to  stand  upon  the  floor, 
*here,  after  deluging  my  apron  with  tears,  I  sue-  ; 
cooded  in  committing  to  memory  those  charming  i 
lines, 

“The  world  is  round,  and  like  a  ball 

Seems  swinging  in  the  air i> 

°f  the  great  poetic  beauty  of  which,  however,  I  \ 
tad  no  just  appreciation  in  that  early  state  of  \ 
existence.  < 

Miss  Loring  was  the  first  teacher  of  whose  5 
features  I  retain  any  recollection.  She  was  a  l 
prim  old  maid,  renowned  for  solemnity  of  coun-  > 
tenanee  and  strict  discipline  in  the  school-room;  | 
bi  fact,  a  perfect  model  of  a  New  England  school  \ 


bidden;  but  how  could  little,  restless  creatures 
sit  like  statues, with  folded  arms,  all  through  the 
day  without  once  opening  our  mouths?  Fanny 
Henderson  and  I  transgressed  frequently  the 
first  day,  and  when  at  nightfall  the  question  was 
asked,  “Have  you  whispered  to-day?”  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  Fanny  promptly  reply,  “No!” 
When  the  question  was  repeated  and  addressed 
to  myself,  “1  answered  more  truthfully  in  the 
affirmative.  Then  Miss  Loring  arose,  seized  the 
ferule,  and  commanded  me  to  hold  out  my  hand. 
I  obeyed,  and  fast  and  heavy  the  blows  descended 
upon  the  tender  palm ;  and  that  was  my  first  day 
at  school. 

That  summer,  Fanny  Henderson,  Katie  May 
and  I,  were  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  high  bench 
back  of  one  of  the  writing-desks,  where  our  feet 
dangled  far  above  the  floor,  which  we  could  not 
touch  even  with  our  toes;  yet  wo  were  quite  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  change,  for  the  huge  desk  served 
as  a  sort  of  screen,  affording  us  superior  facili¬ 
ties  for  mischief. 

A  beautiful  little  creature  was  Katie  May.  A 
perfect  shower  of  curls  danced  around  her  bright 
face,  which  like  a  mirror  reflected  all  the  mirth 
and  sunshine  inherent  in  her  nature.  But  Fanny 
Henderson,  though  not  so  pretty  as  Katie,  was 
by  far  the  most  mischievous  of  all  my  playmates. 
She  would  always  contrive  to  eat  an  apple  or  a 
nut  without  being  detected ;  and  the  pocket  of 
her  little  gingham  apron  was  the  depository  of  a 
vast  assortment  of  contraband  articles,  such  as 
primers,  pin-cushions,  rag-dolls,  scraps  of  calico, 
and  bits  of  candy.  Many  a  play-house  she  erected 
on  the  writing-desk,  which  outwardly  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  pile  of  books  neatly  arranged ; 
and  if  Miss  Loring  chanced  to  fix  her  stem  eyes 
upon  us,  Fanny’s  face  would  instantly  assume 
the  most  demure  expression  imaginable,  and  she 
would  study  so  diligently,  that  after  advancing 
a  few  steps  toward  our  desk,  the  teacher  would 
invariably  turn  aside  to  punish  some  more  noisy 
and  less  artful  rogue. 

One  day,  while  searching  on  the  map  for  some 
mysterious  town  that  was  nowhere  visible,  I  was 
quite  shocked  by  the  announcement  that  Fanny’s 
Dolly  was  dead,  that  the  time  appointed  for  the 
funeral  was  noon,  and  that  she  was  to  be  buried 
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in  the  sand-bank  just  around  the  corner.  A  long  } 
procession  of  girls,  each  with  the  corner  of  her  < 
apron  lifted  to  her  eye,  followed  Fanny's  Dolly  s 
to  the  grave,  where  she  was  deposited  in  a  match-  ? 
box  coffin  ;  and  probably  her  remains  still  lie  \ 
peacefully  in  their  resting-place,  unless  some  \ 
dirt-loving  urchin  has  disturbed  them,  while  pro-  ^ 
curing  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  mud-cakes. 

How  happy  we  were,  those  bright  summer  $ 
noons,  while  wandering  through  the  meadows  \ 
in  search  of  violets  and  strawberries ;  or  eating  \ 
our  dinner  down  by  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  maple  tree,  that  formed  such  a  charming  l 
shade  close  by  the  water’s  edge.  With  what  a  $ 
relish  we  ate,  while  some  one  of  our  group  of  | 
young  gipsies  related  a  fearful  tale  or  marvelous  < 
anecdote,  the  details  of  which  had  been  generally  | 
gathered  while  listening  stealthily  to  older  folk.  $ 
Fanny  was  our  favorite  story-teller.  She  had  a  < 
wonderfully  vivid  imagination ;  for  it  was  she  s 
who  told  us  that  the  bears,  that  devoured  the  l 
Wicked  children  we  had  read  about,  were  still  \ 
imprisoned  in  the  cellar  of  the  old  church ;  and  \ 
many  were  the  pairs  of  curious  eyes  that  peered  \ 
through  the  loop-holes,  in  the  stone-work  which  \ 
formed  the  foundation  of  that  building,  to  ascer-  > 
tain  the  truth  of  her  statement;  and  one,  the  \ 
most  credulous  of  our  number,  even  asserted  that  s 
she  could  see  bright  shining  eyes  glaring  at  her  > 
out  of  the  intense  darkness  of  the  vault-like  < 
cellar.  s 

It  was  that  same  naughty  Fanny,  who  in-  j 
formed  us  that  a  wild  man  lived  in  the  woods,  i 
through  which  the  road  we  took  r.t  night  led  j 
homeward ;  and  who  gave  us  such  glowing 
accounts  of  the  elves  and  fairies,  that  haunted  ■  ; 
the  dells  and  dingles  of  the  forest,  holding  such  ; 
glorious  revels  on  the  dewy  greensward  in  the 
moon-lit  summer  nights.  With  what  a  solemn 
manner  when  we  arrived  at  a  certain  spot  in  the 
woods  she  would  call  aloud, 

"Timothy,  Timothy  Titus, 

Come  out  of  the  woods  to  bite  us.” 

This  invocation  always  sent  the  whole  troop  of 
us  running  as  fast  as  our  feet  could  carry  us,  ! 
through  the  cool,  refreshing  shadows  of  the 
woodland,  laughing,  and  yet  looking  half  fear-  :j 


and  roll  in  large  billows  like  an  emerald  sea,  as 
the  summer  wind  swept  across  it;  and  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  that  stole  in  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows,  so  fresh  and  sweet  with  the  perfume  it  had 
gathered  from  the  clover  blossoms.  What  sport 
it  was,  when  we  were  playing  hide  and  seek,  to 
secrete  ourselves  amid  the  fragrant  grass,  with 
the  blue  sky  smiling  so  blandly  above  us,  and 
the  birds  singing  so  sweetly  around;  and  there 
await  in  laughing  expectation  the  moment  when 
our  hiding-place  should  be  discovered. 

Then  how  gravely  we  listened,  when  the  owner 
of  the  land  came  to  the  school-house  with  a  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  grass  was  so  tangled  and  beaten 
down  that  he  had  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
mow  it,  and  a  request  that  we  should  be  forbid¬ 
den  to  enter  the  meadow  any  more.  But  sorely 
was  the  poor  man’s  patience  tried;  for  the 
ensuing  summer  a  new  school-mistress  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  office;  and  again  we  ran  and  raced 
through  the  meadow,  heedless  of  all  conso 
quences. 

Brother  Ben  went  to  school  with  us  in  the 
winter  season,  when  a  lady  teacher  was  con¬ 
sidered  incapable  of  governing  the  unruly  assem¬ 
bly.  Ben  was  a  stout,  sturdy  young  rogue, 
constantly  performing  some  mischievous  feat; 
and  as  often  as  he  received  the  merited  punish¬ 
ment,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  shed  a  few 
tears  over  his  sufferings ;  and  Katie  May,  sweet 
Katie,  always  wept  in  sympathy,  for  Ben  was 
one  of  the  most  favored  of  her  boyish  admirers, 
and  the  one  who  bestowed  on  her  the  most 
princely  gifts  of  nuts  and  candy. 

Sometimes  the  school-master,  whom  we  men¬ 
tally  denominated  a  great  savage,  would  seize 
the  lock  of  hair  that  hung  over  Ben’s  forehead, 
giving  it  a  jerk  that  threatened  to  eradicate  it 
wholly.  Then  oh!  how  our  hearts  ached  for 
poor  Ben  and  his  tortured  scalp.  Sometimes 
his  ear  was  pulled  and  twisted  till  it  assumed 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet  hue;  then  again  he 
would  be  seized  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and 
dragged  rudely  over  the  writing-desk  to  the 
dusty  floor,  where  the  blows  of  the  ferule  could 
be  administered  with  better  effect. 

Great  was  our  consternation,  one  day  in  mid¬ 
winter,  when  we  had  been  called  together  at  the 


fully  back  over  our  shoulders^  with  the  expects-  \  usual  hour,  at  finding  that  Ben  did  not  make  his 
tion  that  some  frightful  apparition  would  start  \  appearanoe.  He  was  absent  through  the  after- 
up  from  out  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  >  noon,  but  joined  us  on  the  road  homeward,  and 

A  few  acres  of  beautifully  level  land  stretched  \  made  me  promise  that  I  would  not  mention  his 
away  back  of  the  old  school-house,  and  was  \  absence  from  school  to  our  parents.  The  next 
known  among  us  children  as  “  Uncle  Jim’s  \  morning  Ben  entered  the  school-house,  accom- 
meadow.”  It  was  pleasant,  in  a  bright  mid-  ?  panied  by  the  other  delinquents.  While  crossing 
summer  day,  to  see  the  light  and  shadows  flit-  l  the  room  to  take  their  seats,  they  were  arrested 
ting  over  it;  to  watch  the  tall,  rank  grass  ripple  <  by  the  teacher,  who  commanded  them  to  remain 
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▼here  they  were.  One  of  the  boys  was  thent 
despatched  to  procure  a  sapling  from  the  maple  \ 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  He  soon  \ 


returned  with  a  long,  smdoth  sprout ;  but  at  the  J 
first  blow,  the  whip  cracked  and  broke  into  $ 
geveral  pieces,  a  number  of  rings  having  been  J 
cot  around  it  very  neatly  with  a  jack-knife,  so  i 
that  it  was  entirely  useless.  A  good  sprout  s 
vas  finally  procured,  and  one  after  another  of  | 
the  offenders  received  what  is  termed  by  school-  !; 


boys  a  “ sound  flogging;”  and  were  sent  to  their  s 


seats,  until  at  last  Ben  remained  standing  alone  $ 
upon  the  floor.  \ 

“Take  off  your  coat,  sir,”  said  the  school-  j 


“Well  now,  girls,  if  you  wont  cry  any  more, 
Fil  tell  you  all  about  it.  We  had  been  skating 
on  Long  Pond  all  the  noon-time,  and  just  as  the 
school-bell  rung,  Jack  Sheppard  slipped  into  an 
air-hole  in  the  ice,  and  it  took  us  a  long  time  to 
fish  him  out ;  he  was  wet  as  a  drowned  rat,  and 
so  faint  and  chilled  that  we  had  to  go  home  with 
him.  Then  we  knew  old  Bates  would  give  us  a 
good  flogging  without  asking  us  why  we  were 
out  so  late ;  so  we  concluded  to  stay  and  skate 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  get  the  worth  of  the 
flogging.  Now,  girls,  you  see  there's  nothing 
like  a  little  contrivance  in  such  matters ;  and  I 
got  to  thinking,  last  night,  that  perhaps  the 


outer,  sternly.  > 

“I  can’t,”  replied  Ben,  pointing  to  a  huge! 
padlock  that  hung  suspended  from  the  button-  s 
hole  of  his  coat.  “I  left  the  key  at  home.”  J 
“I’ll  learn  you  better  than  to  address  any  of  j 
y?sr  insulting  remarks  to  me,  sir,”  exclaimed  \ 
fit  now  enraged  teacher,  his  face  white  with 


padlock  wouldn’t  answer,  so  I  went  up  in  the 
garret  and  found  an  old  sheapskin  hanging  on 
one  of  the  cross  beams ;  and  I  set  up  half  of  the 
night  fitting  and  making  a  kind  of  garment  that 
I  put  on  with  the  rest  of  my  clothes  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  tell  you,  girls,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  from  laughing,  when  the  old  fellow  began 


passion.  A  moment  sufficed,  with  the  aid  of  a  ' 
sWp  bladed  knife,  to  free  the  padlock  from  the  \ 
tatton-holes  through  which  it  had  been  passed ;  > 
the  next,  Ben’s  coat  was  jerked  rudely  off  and  \ 


to  lay  on  the  whip.  I  kept  my  face  straight  as 
a  deacon’s,  though;  but  it  was  such  fun  to  see 
him  work  so  hard ;  and  all  for  nothing,  ha !  ha ! 
ha!” 


tiirowu  one  side:  then  the  blows  fell  fast  and  \  Katie  and  I  laughed  in  concert.  Just  at  that 
heavy.  Ben  seemed  to  us  like  a  martyr,  so  5  moment  a  snow-ball,  packed  hard,  came  whining 
hroically  he  eadured  his  sufferings.  Not  a  moan  j  over  my  head,  knocking  Ben’s  hat  high  in  the 
neaped  his  lips,  not  a  tear  dimmed  his  ruddy  l  air,  and  dashing  into  Katie’s  upturned  face.  I 
dteek.  \  caught  a  glimpse  of  Fanny  Henderson’s  sparkling 

At  last  the  teacher  seemed  wearied,  and  sent  J  black  eyes,  peering  out  from  behind  the  entry 


ow*  young  hero  to  his  seat.  At  noon,  we  saw 
Ben  sitting  on  a  log  in  front  of  the  school-house, 
with  a  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  whittling  away  on 
&  piece  of  pine ;  so  Katie  and  I  put  on  our  little 
hoods  and  stole  out,  with  our  hearts  full  of 
sympathy,  to  console  him  in  the  dark  hour  of 
affliction.  “What  is  the  matter,  girls?”  said  he, 
glancing  up  with  an  arch  smile  on  his  faoe. 

“Oh!  he  whipped  you  so  hard,”  murmured  I. 

“And  it  must  hare  have  hurt  you  so  dread- 
folly,”  sobbed  Katie. 

Ben  gave~a  little  low  chuckle,  as  an  evidence 
of  satisfaction,  winked  one  of  his  grey  eyes  know- 
ingly,  and  finally  leaned  back  against  the  school- 
house,  his  little  plump  figure  shaking  with  bursts 
of  hearty  laughter. 

“Well  now,  girls,”  said  he,  at  last  recovering 
breath,  “  I  want  to  know  if  you’ve  been  crying 
all  this  time  on  my  account.  You  needn’t  ever 
shed  any  more  tears  for  me.  I  can  take  care  of 
number  one,  I  tell  you.  It  didn’t  hurt  me  one 
bit.” 

We  stared  at  him  as  he  said  this,  and  he 
paused  a  moment  to  admire  the  curious  little 


image  he  was  carving  on  a  piece  of  wood  to } 
embellish  a  wind-mill.  At  length  he  continued,  > 


door  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  missile  she  had 
sent.  But  Ben’s  eyes  were  not  so  keen  as  mine ; 
had  they  been,  Fanny  might  have  expiated  her 
sin  by  a  plunge  into  a  huge  snow  drift  close  by. 

I  think  even  then,  child  as  she  was,  that  Fanny 
looked  with  no  pleased  eye  on  the  rare  loveliness 
of  Katie’s  sunny  face.  We  mere  merry,  laughing 
school-girls — yet  alas!  sweet  Katie  May,  the 
happiness,  the  sunny  brightness  of  that  early 
time  was  no  type  to  thy  future  life;  dark  and 
heavy  were  the  shadows  that  fell  around  thy 
pathway  in  later  years ;  and  while  yet  a  maiden, 
we  saw  thee  laid  in  the  dark  grave,  with  the  peace 
of  death  on  thy  fair  face,  and  its  stillness  in  thy 
heart. 

About  the  time  we  were  beginning  to  consider 
ourselves  “young  ladies,”  a  select  school  was 
established  in  the  upper  room  of  the  old  school- 
house.  The  pupils  were  mostly  the  older 
scholars  from  the  district  school,  and  the  teacher 
engaged  was  a  student  from  Yale  College.  We 
school-girls  thought  him  very  handsome ;  he  had 
such  a  noble  forehead,  such  large,  dark  eyes, 
such  a  lovely  moustache.  To  be  sure  some  of 
the  old  men  shook  their  heads  when  they  spoke 
of  his  extravagance  in  smoking,  and  shrugging 
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their  shoulders,  hinted  that  he  was  very  dissi-  : 
pated;  but  how  could  we  believe  that?  What  v 
strolls  we  had  through  the  woods  in  search  of  $ 
wild  flowers  to  analyze !  What  pleasant  rambles  j 
by  moonlight  to  make  astronomical  observations  i 
— though  I  think  our  teacher  liked  much  better  j 
to  watch  the  constellation  of  starry  eyes  that  \ 
sparkled  around  him,  than  any  that  shone  in  the  s 
firmament  above.  \ 

If  we  violated  any  of  the  rules  of  the  school,  \ 
one  reproving  glance  from  those  dark  eyes  was  J 
more  effectual  than  an  hour’s  lecture  would  have  $ 
been ;  though  Fanny,  the  little  rebel,  would  $ 
sometimes  flash  back  defiance  from  her  great  \ 
black  orbs,  when  detected  in  any  piece  of  mis-  < 
chief.  $ 

One  day  she  had  been  eating  a  handful  of  nuts,  s 
and  finding  no  way  to  dispose  of  the  shells,  she  $ 
asked  the  teacher  to  assist  her  in  solving  a  diffi-  $ 
cult  problem  in  algebra.  He  immediately  sat  ^ 
down  on  the  bench  beside  her  and  commenced  s 
ciphering  busily,  while  Fanny,  with  her  eyes  on  $ 
the  slate,  and  evidently  watching  the  process  with  \ 
the  deepest  interest,  adroitly  deposited  the  shells  s 
in  the  pocket  to  his  coat.  When  a  few  moments  { 
after  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  a  whole  | 
shower  of  nut-shells  rained  down  upon  the  floor,  s 
But  not  the  slightest  flush  dyed  Fanny’s  tran-  t 
quil  faee ;  and,  with  an  innocent  look  of  surprise,  t 
she  met  the  inquiring  glance  of  his  dark  eyes.  s 
Saturday  afternoon  was  the  time  appointed  \ 
for  reading  the  compositions  we  had  written,  \ 
and  for  the  speaking  of  pieces.  Jack  Sheppard  j; 
was  our  favorite  declaimer:  we  used  to  think  he  ! 
would  become  a  second  Forrest  To  Dick  Miller  | 
we  gave  the  title  of  the  “  bare-footed  orator.”  ; 


He  was  a  tall,  slender,  white-headed  fellow,  and 
generally  made  his  appearance  on  the  platform 
dressed  in  the  most  outlandish  style,  his  elbows 
protruding  from  the  ragged  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
his  pantaloons  much  too  short  to  reach  to  the 
tops  of  his  shoes,  when  he  condescended  to  adorn 
his  feet  with  any  such  superfluous  articles;  and 
his  long  white  hair  standing  out  in  every  direction. 
How  he  delighted  in  drawling  out  some  of  Clay’s, 
or  Webster’s  grand  speeches,  that  perhaps  when 
falling  from  the  lips  of  those  great  statesmen  had 
electrified  thousands.  How  furiously  he  bran¬ 
dished  his  long  arms,  twisting  his  droll  face  into 
an  infinite  variety  of  contortions,  that  always 
produced  the  effect  he  wished,  that  of  convulsing 
his  audience  with  laughter. 

For  many  years  Fanny  Henderson  reigned  as 
the  village  belle.  Ah !  a  sod  coquette  was  Fanny, 
ruthlessly  breaking  the  hearts  of  her  hapless 
victims.  Some  time  since  a  young  clergyman 
came  to  Fairy  dell,  and  he  still  preaches  in  the 
old  church.  His  labors  were  blessed  with  a 
great  revival.  Fanny  was  one  of  the  converts, 
and  a  short  time  after,  she  and  the  young 
minister  were  married.  Ah!  Fanny!  naughty 
Fanny!  little  did  we  think  when  school-girls, 
that  you  would  become  mistress  of  the  pretty 
old  parsonage,  and  figure  so  conspicuously  at 
sewing  societies,  prayer  meetings,  and  donation 
parties. 

But  time  works  many  great  changes.  I  can 
scarcely  realize,  as  I  glance  up  from  the  sheet 
of  paper  before  me,  that  the  thoughtful  student, 
the  pale  intellectual  gentleman,  sitting  by  the 
library  window  yonder,  is  Ben,  the  sturdy  young 
rogue  of  other  days,  the  hero  of  the  sheepskin. 


THE  ROSE. 


BY  VIOTiET  VALE. 


Tub  rose,  the  rose,  is  lovelier  far 
Than  any  flower  that  grows. 

When  dawn  unbars  her  golden  gates 
She  blushes  like  the  rose. 

When  bashful  glow  thy  beaut’ous  cheeks 
They’re  like  that  sweetest  flower. 

When  tears  drop  from  thy  eyc-lids  meek, 
Twin  roses  in  a  shower. 

Fair  Peri  float  iu  ruddy  shells 
Upon  the  silvery  tide. 

When  sunset  sparkles  on  the  deep, 

’Tie  like  a  rose-leaf  dyed. 

The  nightingale  his  sweetest  notes 
Chants  on  the  rose’s  breast. 


SAnd  fairest  things,  with  jewelled  wings, 
Alight  on  it  to  rest. 

5  And  roses  wreath  the  Eastern  maids 
\  To  dock  their  flowing  hair, 

5;  When  wand’ring  in  the  moon-lit  vales: 
s  Themselves  almost  as  fair. 

>  When  morning  dews  rest  on  its  leaves 
5  With  pearly  lustre  clear, 

5  The  ardent  sun,  with  gentle  hand, 

£  Soft  wipes  away  each  tear. 

^  With  fragrance  fades  the  rose’s  breath, 

\  As  swans  with  music  die, 

n  And  even  from  its  eoattered  leaves 
Sweet  odors  gently  sigh. 
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MARIA  HAMMOND  vs.  ABIJAH  HILDRETH. 

BY  ALICE  CARY. 


The  oldest  and  most  comfortable,  and  I  may 
add  also  the  most  influential  families  of  our 
neighborhood,  are  the  Hildreths  and  the  Ham¬ 
monds.  They  were,  in  fact,  in  the  time  of  my 
childhood,  the  Montaque  and  Capulet  among  us ; 
but  while  everybody  knew  the  almost  mortal 
enmity  existing  between  these  rival  families, 
there  were  few  who  had  any  conception  of  the 
origin  of  difficulties.  Indeed  I  think  Mrs.  Maria 
Aammond  and  Mr.  Abijah  John  Hildreth,  would 
each  and  both  have  found  it  difficult  to  nullify 
the  charge  of  willful  and  malicious  persecution' 
ud  hatred,  often  and  often  preferred  against 
than  in  the  social  courts  of  our  neighborhood, 
if  either  or  both  had  been  called  on  to  testify  at 
the  witness-stand.  But  what  of  that?  John 
Abijah  and  Maria  could  each  enumerate  reasons 
sufficient  to  him,  and  herself,  why  they-should  and 
of  right  ought  to  hate  and  persecute  and  malign 
each  other  to  any  extent  inactionable  at  law. 

Both  families  had  their  parti zans,  of  course, 
and  the  servants  of  both  bit  their  thumbs  at  one 
another  most  heartily  whenever  they  knew  the 
law  to  be  on  their  side,  and  muster  days  and 
Fourth  of  Julies  these  zealous  advocates  would 
often  meet,  and  they  never  parted  without  in¬ 
creased  contempt  on  both  sides.  Timothy  Bottom 
was  the  head  man  of  Abijah,  and  William  Trom- 
•iown  the  head  man  of  Mrs.  Maria — therefore, 
Timothy  Bottom  invariably  addressed  his  neigh¬ 
bor  as  Bill  Tromup,  and  Mr.  William  Tromdown, 
on  his  part,  saluted  his  adversary  as  Tim  Top, 
though  doubtless  if  his  name  had  been  Top  he 
would  have  been  as  careful  to  say  Bottom.  The 
young,  long-tailed  colt  which  Timothy  rode,  Bill 
took  special  pleasure  in  denominating  old  bob- 
tail,  and  the  plump  pony  ridden  by  Bill,  Tim 
took  eqn&l  delight  in  disparaging  as  “  long  legs.” 
When  Timothy  saw  the  old  mill  and  market 
wagon  of  Mrs.  Maria  Hammond  approaching,  he 
would  be  sure  to  drive  his  own  team  against  the 
fence,  or  running  with  might  and  main  climb 
a-top  the  fence,  if  it  chanced  that  he  was  walk¬ 
ing,  and  shout  with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs, 
“  clear  the  way  for  the  queen’s  coach !  blear  the 
way  all  obedient  subjects,  or  you  will  be  run 
over  and  killed — make  way  for  the  queen’s 
coach.”  But  if  it  really  were  the  old  barouche 
of  Mrs.  Hammond,  and  himself  driving  a  team 
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>  of  strength  to  warrant  a  collision,  he  would  not, 
\  for  his  life,  have  allowed  the  wheels  to  vary  one 
|  hair’s  breadth  from  their  position. 

\  “You  must  not  do  such  things!  they  are  be- 
i;  neuth  our  dignity,”  Mr.  Hildreth  would  some- 
^  times  say  to  Tim,  on  hearing  one  of  these  proud 
j  exploits,  but  he  was  sure  to  smile  when  he  said 
\  so,  as  if  well  pleased  with  his  man’s  stout  main- 
$  tainance  of  his  might,  for  he  knew  the  difference 
l  between  might  and  right,  and  Tim  was  sure  to 
l  conceal  his  laughter  with  his  hat  as  he  affected 
s  seriousness,  and  replied  that  he  could  not  get 
$  his  wheels  out  of  the  ruts— or  said  something 
\  else  equally  transparent. 

$  Bill  found  means  enough  of  revenge  and 
$  annoyance,  in  turn,  but  bis  crowning  satisfac- 
5  tlon  was,  to  “take  up”  and  advertise  John  Abi- 
\  jah’s  old  brindle  bull,  whose  unruly  habit*  often 
\  brought  him  into  the  fields  of  Mrs.  Hammond. 
^  Once  a  month,  or  less  often,  for  years  and  years 
\  there  appeared  in  the  county  newspaper  a  notice 
\  to  the  effect  that  a  stray  bull  had  been  taken  np 
j  by  Mrs.  Maria  Hammond,  supposed  to  bo  forty 
\  years  old,  and  appraised  by  William  Bottom  and 
j  somebody  else,  at  five  dollars ;  accompanied  with 
a  request  that  the  owner  would  take  him  away 
J  and  pay  costs. 

|  Now  the  aforesaid  animal  was  of  fine  blood, 
l  and  his  owner’s  estimate  of  hiiq  differed  matc- 

Irially  from  Bill’s. 

Tuesdays,  the  days  Tim  went  to  market,  Bill 
.  scorned  to  appear  in  town — no  respectable 
\  farmer  was  to  be  seen  there  on  that  day,  he 
|  asserted — it  would  do  for  those  who  dealt  in  six- 
^  pennies,  but  Friday  was  the  only  day  for  a 
\  farmer  to  go  to  market  who  had  any  regard  for 
{ hip  reputation.  If  Bill  chose  a  blue  coat,  Tim 
l  appeared  in  a  black  one,  and  if  Tim’s  potatoes 
\  grew  large  and  fine,  Bill  was  sure  to  say,  any 
\  body  could  grow  fine  potatoes  who  but  all  his 
j  soul  in  a  potatoe  bill — for  his  part,  he  had  more 
$  respectable  crops,  more  valuable  crops,  and  his 
\  mistress  fed  her  potatoes  mostly  to  the  pigs,  at 
^  any  rate.  And  when  Bill’s  com  crop  wae  the 
\  admiration  of  everybody.  Tim  said  it  was  all 
\  stock  and  no  ear,  he  preferred  to  grow  com  that 
\  showed  in  the  crib,  though  he  cared  little  about 
s  com — it  was  a  vulgar  sort  of  grain,  but  natural 
?  enough  for  those  to  stick  to  it  who  had  been 
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raised  on  it.  In  truth ,  there  was  no  end  to  ?  petrated  by  Abijah,  she  was  pretty  sure  to  say 
the  back-biting,  and  badgering,  and  bickering  >  she  supposed  his  religion  allowed  him  to  do  such 
between  these  little  men,  though  for  no  cause  l  things,  but  she  guessed  he  would  find  out  after 
under  the  sun  that  either  knew  of.  S  awhile  how  it  was  with  transgressors;  and  those 

Mrs.  Hammond  owned  a  pew  in  the  finest  { who  heard  her,  always  felt  that  she  felt  it  not 
church  of  the  nearest  city,  and  her  man,  Billy,  j  unlikely  that  Abijah  John  Hildreth  would  mur- 
drove  her  there  regularly  every  Sunday,  and  \  der  somebody,  appropriate  his  money,  revel  iu 
said  Billy  was  sure,  people  said,  to  drive  with  \  it  and  gloat  over  it,  and  that  furthermore  it  was 
especial  style  and  flourish,  and  crack  his  whip  \  not  unlikely  he  would  afterward  wake  up  in  tor- 
long  and  repeatedly  as  he  passed  tho  residence  !  ment,  and  desire  her,  Mrs.  Maria  Hammond,  to 
of  Abijah  John:  there  were  some  folks,  indeed,  5  bring  him  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hammond  s  and  that  she  could  not  do  it  for  the  great  gulf; 
pulled  her  silk  skirts  all  on  the  side  of  Abijah’s  l  but  it  seemed  to  those  who  heard  her  that  she 
house,  when  she  passed,  and  that  she  twisted  ?  would  not  if  she  could. 

her  neck  always,  so  as  to  keep  the  plume  side  of  J  Many  a  time  Abijah  John  looked  through  his 
her  bonnet  .toward  Abijah’s  windows.  And  jj  closed  shutters,  or  peeped  from  behind  curtains 


furthermore  they  said  that  she  found  in  her  : 
own  heart  a  less  weighty  motive  for  joining  the  « 
church,  than  in  the  fact  of  her  neighbor  being  j 
out  of  it.  Probably  this  was  not  true :  never-  ; 
theless  I  am  afraid  she  secretly  rejoiced  that  j 
Abijah  John  perversely  and  wilfully  staid  out  of  J 
the  saving  palL  She  might  never  have  reduced  5 
her  complacent  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  fact,  \ 
to  this  last  analysis;  doubtleps  she  did  not;  and  j 
doubtless  she  believed  herself  to  be  helping  } 
justice  when  she  directed  Billy  to  destroy  every  i 
pumpkin  vine  that  crept  from  his  field  into  hers,  j 
Oh,  it  is  true,  we  all  know  it  is  true,  that  the  | 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desper-  } 


at  his  foe  as  she  rode  past  on  her  way  to  church, 
and  many  a  time  he  said  if  she  was  a  Christian 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  one ;  and  many  a  time  be 
said  if  a  person  only  belonged  to  the  church,  he 
supposed  it  sanctified  whatever  they  did,  they 
had  bought  their  ticket,  and  were  bound  to  go 
through,  no  matter  what  poor  sinners  they  run 
over  in  the  way.  At  any  rate,  some  folks  who 
were  in  the  church  did  things  that  he,  who  was 
out  of  tho  church,  would  be  very  sorry  to  do, 
and  while  profession  was  made  the  cloak  to  cover 
secret  sin,  he,  for  his  part,  preferred  to  make  no 
professions ;  and  all  this,  of  course,  had  special 
application  to  Mrs.  Maria,  who,  Abijah  supposed. 


ately  wicked.  $  or  affected  to  suppose,  would  commit  crimes  by 

Mrs.  Hammond  knew  this  was  true  of  Abijah’s  5  the  score  under  tho  cloak  of  religion,  and  at  the 
heart,  and  he  was  equally  sure  that  it  was  very  \  same  time  hope  to  deceive  God  himself  and  be 
true  of  hers,  but  in  their  own  bosoms  they  feared  I  admitted  into  heaven. 

to  look  closely  and  know  how  dark  it  was.  A  $  If  it  happened  that  Abijah  was  walking  in  his 


pressure  of  circumstances  must  needs  crush  some  $ 
of  us  before  we  even  see  what  is  in  us,  while  s 
upon  others  a  little  unexpected  sunshine  is  suffi-  > 
cient  to  bring  out  all  the  deformity — we  feel  I 
humble  in  our  good  fortune,  and  proclaim  what  s 
adversity  could  not  compel  us  to  submit  to.  $ 
From  different  points  of  obseivation  we  get  \ 
very  different  views  of  things,  and  perhaps  if  $ 
Mrs.  Hammond  could  have  come  down  from  the  $ 
summit  of  scorn  and  hatred,  from  which  she  was  < 
accustomed  to  observe  her  enemy,  the  ideas  re-  s 
ceivcd  of  him  might  have  been  softened.  But  f 
Mrs.  Hammond  could  not  be  made  to  believe  * 


there  was  any  view  to  be  taken  of  Abijah  John  $ 
except  the  one  she  had  taken.  How  could  there?  5 
Of  course  there  could  not  be,  except  by  persons  * 
who  were  prejudiced,  and  predetermined  to  make  ^ 
black  white.  She  did  not  make  white  black — of  t 
course  not.  She  saw  things  just  as  they  were,  < 
and  if  other  people  were  a  mind  to  sec  the  truth,  $ 
they  would  see  just  as  she  did.  $ 


When  Mrs.  Hammond  heard  of  a  wrong  per-  $ 


yard  when  Mrs.  Maria  came  by,  he  would  turn 
his  back  upon  her,  or  rivet  his  attention  upon  a 
blade  of  grass  or  an  insect,  rather  than  suffer 
her  to  feel  herself  observed  by  him.  In  appear¬ 
ance  Mrs.  Maria  was  equally  unobservant  of 
Abijah,  and  so  fearful  were  they  of  betraying 
the  curiosity  they  felt,  each  in  the  other,  even 
to  their  men,  Tim  and  Bill,  that  they  had  not, 
really,  seen  each  other  for  ten  years  prior  to 
the  opening  of  our  story. 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Maria  said  very  often  that 
old  Bijah  grew  homelier  every  day  of  his  life — 
she  wondered  if  his  own  son  was  not  afraid 
of  him;  she  was  quite  confident  that  he  must 
have  frightened  him  very  much  in  infancy, 
if  some  wise  precautions  had  not  been  observed 
in  accustoming  the  baby  to  the  sight  of  his 
father. 

If  it  happened  at  any  time  that  the  wonder 
was  expressed  in  her  presence  why  Mr.  Hildreth 
never  married  a  second  time,  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  widow  ladies,  and  maiden  ladies 
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did  feel,  and  did  express  suoh  wonder,  her  notion  |  and  interesting  woman,  with  more  beauty  still 
of  the  capabilities  of  even  the  dullest  intellect  s  to  boast  of  than  half  the  girls, 
were  outraged— could  any  fool  be  so  stupid  as  t  Time  and  again  he  had  been  baffled  in  his 
to  inquire  why  Abijah  John  did  not  marry  a  <  efforts  to  bring  these  people  together,  for  sure 
second  time,  the  wonder  was,  how  had  he  found  $  was  he  that  if  they  would  but  consent  to  ex- 
anjbody  at  first.  |  change  civilities  the  abhorrence  would  vanish. 

When  Mr.  Abijah  put  a  new  roof  on  his  house  £  “Don’t  now,  deacon,  don’t  now,”  urged  Mrs. 
and  added  a  wing,  Mrs.  Maria  put  a  new  roof  on  \  Goodway,  moved  by  wise  premonitions,  when  she 
her  house,  and  added  two  porches — and  when  i  saw  the  deacon  buttoning  his  coat  one  coolish 
Mrs.  Maria  had  shutters  hung  to  her  windows,  <  evening  early  in  November — “come  now,  you’ll 
Mr.  Abijah  had  shutters  and  blinds  hung  to  his.  |  just  be  sticking  of  your  own  head  in  a  bumble- 
When  Mrs.  Maria  employed  a  landscape  gardener,  $  bees  nest,  and  what’s  the  use  of  it?” 

Mr.  Abijah  employed  two  landscape  gardeners.  *  “Polly,”  said  the  deacon,  facing  about,  “you 
When  Abijah  painted  his  house  white,  Mrs.  \  know  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  more  willing 
Maria  painted  hers  red,  and  when  Abijah  ran  $  to  bear  advice  than  I  am,  and  I  never  so  much 
ap  one  of  his  chimnies  very  high,  Mrs.  Maria  <  as  set  a  mouse-trap  without  consulting  you — 
ran  up  all  of  hers  very  high.  So  in  all  things  s  you  are  aware  of  that,  Polly,  and  no  man  can 
they  were  rivals  as  well  as  enemies.  And  so  it  ^  be  more  sensible  than  I  am” — here  the  deacon’s 
ns  that  Mrs.  Maria’s  house  was  greatly  larger  j:  voice  faltered,  and  he  advanced  a  step  or  two 
tbn  she  required  or  could  use,  and  furnished  at  |  toward  Polly,  who  sat  knitting  in  the  corner — 
imuch  larger  expenditure  than  it  would  have  t  “more  deeply  and  humbly  sensible  of  indebted* 
been,  but  for  the  fear  of  being  outdone  by  her  $  ness  to  judicions  advice  and  counsel  than  I  am 
enemy;  and  the  same  was  true  of  Abijah’s  house  \  sensible  of  my  indebtedness  to  you,  Polly.”  He 
asd  its  appointments.  \  had  come  close  to  her  as  he  was  speaking,  and 

But  for  this  strange  enmity  our, neighborhood  \  now  he  put  his  hand  on  her  plain  white  cap,  as 
night  never  have  boasted  its  two  most  imposing  \  softly  and  tenderly  as  he  had  placed  it  on  her 
edifices.  Far  as  the  eye  could  see  anything,  it  $  bright  hair  twenty  years  before,  and  as  she 
could  see  the  tall  chimnies  of  those  rival  houses,  \  looked  up  to  smile  he  kissed  her  cheek  just  as 
from  which  the  very  smoke  seemed  to  turn  in  $  he  did  when  her  lover — where  trepidation  nsed 
opposite  directions.  I  to  be  there  was  confidence  now — that  was  all 

It  was  hard  for  most  people  to  tell  whether  \  the  difference. 

Mrs.  Maria  or  Mr.  Abijah  had  the  finest  shrub-  ^  “Yes,  Polly,”  he  added,  in  a  firmer  voice,  “I 
toy,  and  the  prettiest  flowers,  but  it  was  an  $  am  always  glad  to  hear  your  advice,  and  what 
thing  for  either  themselves  or  their  head  ^  you  have  said  is  very  sensible,  Polly,  very  sen- 
men  to  decide.  No  wonder  when  this  state  of  \  sible.”  He  turned  toward  the  door  again,  orect 
filings  existed  between  the  parents,  that  Miss  \  and  self-snfficient,  adding,  “  nevertheless,  I  think 
Jalia  Hammond  .and  Master  Walter  Hildreth  ^  I’ll  venter!” 

grew  up  to  youth  in  entire  ignorance  of  each  \  “You  know  best,”  timidly  answered  Polly, 
other,  and  each  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  >  taking  the  corner  of  her  apron  from  her  eye, 
other  was  an  embodiment  of  everything  ngly  s  and  she  resnmed  her  work  complacently  and 
*nd  evil.  5  calmly,  humbly  and  happily,  feeling  very  mnch 

These  rival  heroes  of  Hildreth  and  Hammond  |  as  if  the  deacon  had  acted  upon  her  advice  as 
afforded  alternate  annoyance  and  amusement  to  \  well  as  listened  to  it.  How  could  she  see  the 
the  neighborhood.  Many  was  the  social  party  \  predetermination  to  “  venter”  upon  his  own  in- 
deprived  of  its  very  head  and  front,  ay,  and  i  dependent  resolution,  just  then  ? 
base  and  capital,  because  of  this  monstrous  anta-  jj  Once  or  twice  a  year  there  arose  between 
gonism.  for  who  ever  presumed  to  invite  both  \  Deacon  Goodway  and  his  wife  some  little  dis- 
Hildreth  and  Hammond,  was  sure  to  deprive  ^  putation,  with  some  such  placid  conclusion  as 
himself  of  the  society  of  both.  <;  the  above.  The  deacon  lived  in  a  big  brick 

Deacon  Qoodway,  whose  position  was  about  <  house,  with  two  big,  square  rooms  in  front,  and 
on  the  first  step  below  the  great  platform  on  i;  a  big  hall  between  them,  and  once  dr  twice  a 
*hieh  reigned  Maria  and  Abijah,  was  a  sufferer  \  year  it  was  his  habit  to  build  big  wood  fires  in 
in  his  society,  feelings  and  ambitions — for  his  \  the  two  big  fire-places  of  the  two  big  rooms — 
life  he  could  not  see  why  Mrs.  Hammond  should  ^  kill  the  petted  calf,  or  in  other  words  a  dozen 
not  like  Abijah  John,  in  whom  he  could  sec  much  'i  big  chickens,  and  bring  to  the  house  big  putnp- 
to  rc?pect  and  admire,  nor  why  Abijah  conld  not \  kins  and  apples,  enough  for  the  winter  supply 
understand  that  Mrs.  Maria  was  a  most  worthy  •  of  the  neighborhood,  from  which  Mrs.  Good  way 
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selected  a  sufficiency,  and  baked  big  pies  and  <  If  Mrs.  Maria  and  Abijah  John  were  a  mind 
tarts  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  or  New  Year’s  \  to  remain  away  from  so  much  pleasure,  why  that 
night  celebration,  or  both  ^  was  there  own  affair,  but  no  cause  of  discomfort 

If  the  deacon  said,  “It  is  the  fashion  this  \  to  her.  She  only  smiled  this  inward  state  of 
year,  Polly,  to  have  roast  pig  for  supper,”  Polly  j  feeling,  for  it  was  not  her  custom  to  say  she 
acquiesced  without  a  word,  believing  devoutly  ^  felt  no  disappointment,  that,  she  thought,  would 
it  was  the  fashion  for  that  year — and  if  the  <  seem  to  indicate  there  was  something  to  be  dis- 
de&con  said,  “It  will  be  a  new  thing  to  have  the  5  appointed  about.  She  had  a  strange  notion  that 
plum-pudding  after  the  coffee,  ”  Polly  thought  it  j  a  great  deal  may  be  expressed*  in  a  smile,  and 
would  be  a  new  thing  to  have  the  plum-pudding  in  that  quiet  way  she  told  the  deacon  that  his 
after  the  coffee,  and  accordingly  she  served  the  \  course  was  lofty  and  honorable,  and  that  she. 
plum-pudding  after  the  coffee :  but  when  the  ^  for  her  part,  didn’t  care  what  anybody  said,  she 


deacon  said,  “I  feel  alike  toward  all  our  peigh-  l  believed  he  did  everything  as  nearly  right  as 
bors,  don’t  you,  Polly?”  She  saw  what  ho  was  S  mortal  could  do.  All  this  she  tried  to  smile, 
drifting  toward,  and  said  that  in  the  main  she  $  and  there  are  suppositions  enough  in  favor  of 
did  feel  alike  toward  all  the  neighbors — that  \  the  conclusion  that  she  made  herself  understood 
was,  she  would  not  lay  a  straw  in  tho  way  of  $  to  warrant  the  smiling  experiment  on  the  part 
any  of  them,  in  fact,  she  liked  them  all  well  s  of  wives,  who  may  sometimes  have  found  more 
enough,  and  would  do  one  a  good  turn  as  soon  \  noisy  methods  of  communication  a  failure, 
as  another — but  to  say  she  had  not  her  little  j  However,  the  deAcon  was  not  the  less  annoyed 
preferences,  she  could  not  conscientiously.  <  by  his  losses,  nor,  in  reality,  the  less  determined 
And  when  the  deacon  would  add,  “Well,  Polly,  s  to  push  his  favorite  project  into  fulfilment.  It 
you  don’t  feel  so  hard  toward  any  of  them  that  S  was  a  sin  against  heaven,  he  used  to  say,  and  n 
you  would  not  ask  them  to  the  dinner,  or  the  j  scandal  to  the  neighborhood,  and  a  disgrace  to 


supper,  do  you?” 


\  himself,  who  had  done  so  much  to  create  better 


She  was  pretty  sure  to  say  that  she  liked  the  !;  feeling,  that  a  man  and  woman  would  be  foolish 
fat  in  its  way,  and  she  liked  the  fire  in  its  way,  j  enough  to  hate,  when  they  might  love  each  other 
but  her  common  sense  told  her  it  would  not  do  \  just  as  easily  if  they  would  try  half  as  hard. 


to  put  them  together.  ^  “There’s  little  Walter  and  Julia,”  he  often 

Then  significance  would  assume  plain  words,  s  exclaimed,  “they  have  got  nothing  under  heaven 
and  arguments  for  and  against  the  propriety  of  ;  agin  one  another,  and  yet  they  believe  one  an- 
inviting  the  rival  families  at  the  same  time,  J  other  wicked  as  a  black-snake.”  And  as  they 
would  be  heard  and  answered,  for  as  the  deacon  J  grew  older,  and  each  to  hit  apprehension,  grew 


Mtid,  he  was  always  willing  to  hear.  So  it  in-  \  worthy  and  beautiful,  he  said  more  and  more 
variably  ended  in  the  asseveration  of  the  deacon  j  frequently,  “There’s  Julia  and  Walter — shame, 
that  Polly  knew  best,  and  the  declaration,  not- 1  isn’t  it?”  And  once  he  said,  quite  breaking 
withstanding,  that  he  would  “venter,”  and  in  \  down  any  little  reserve  of  indifference  Mrs.  Good- 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Polly  that  the  deacon  \  way  might  have  felt,  “Just  think,  Polly,  if  y ou 
knew  much  the  best,  that  listening  to  advice  <  and  I  had  been  brought  up  to  despise  one  an- 
was  as  good  as  acting  upon  it,  and  that,  in  fact,  J  other,  our  innocent  minds  poisoned,  and  for  do 
he  did  not  venter  at  all.  \  fault  of  ours,  what  a  waste  of  happiness  there 

And  so  it  came  time  after  time  that  Deacon  >  would  have  been;  what  a  waste,  Polly!” 
Goodway  stood  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  a  >  And  Mrs.  Goodway  half  wept  and  half  smiled 
mortified  and  disappointed  man — the  apex  of  his  J  her  overwhelming  realization  of  the  waste,  and 
ambition  unattained.  He  always  said  he  hoped  \  from  that  time  the  deacon  was  more  fully  re- 
and  believed,  even  till  the  last  guest  was  depart-  \  solved  to  break  down,  if  ho  could  not  melt  down, 
ing,  that  his  excellent  friends  Maria  and  Abijah  5  the  useless  barrier  that  divided  his  neighbor 
had  been  detained,  probably  by  some  pleasurable  \  Hammond  from  his  neighbor  Hildreth, 
interference,  and  that  one  or  both  would  yet  pre-  5  Therefore  Mrs.  Goodway  had  said  more  faintly 
sent  themselves  and  complete  all  that  was  lack-  \  than  at  some  previous  time,  “Don’t. now,  de»- 
ing,  (which  was  almost  nothing)  to  make  the  j  con,”  when  she  beheld  him  buttoning  his  coat 
occasion  one  of  perfect  beatitude  to  himself.  J  for  the  inevitable  errands.  She  thought  of  what 
And  Mrs.  Good  way  never,  never  said,  (I  wish  $  a  great  waste  there  might  have  been,  and  almost 

there  were  more  like  her)  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  J  hoped  her  good  man’s  venture  might  result  more 

ao?”  nor  “It’s  just  as  I  expected,”  but,  on  the  \  favorably  than  former  ventures. 

oontrary,  she  Bmiled  as  though  to  her  the  occa-  \  The  evening  wind  blew  pretty  roughly,  as  the 

iion  were  beatitude.  \  deacon  went  along,  now  and  again  giving  one  o: 
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his  closely-shaven  cheeks  a  sharp  cut,  but  what  ?  bad  enough  to  be  branded  as  Tromup  by  the 
cared  the  deacon!  Was  he  not  about  to  witness  $  villain  Top,  he  thought,  let  alone  being  so  desig- 
the  conclusion  of  a  terrible  battle,  take  into  his  J  nated  by  other  people. 

own  hand  the  swords  of  two  hitherto  mortal  *  “The  wind  blows  as  mad  as  a  March  hare, 
enemies,  and  crown  them  himself  with  loving  \  to-night,  doesn’t  it?”  queried  the  deacon,  chiefly 
reconciliation?  He  could  almost  see  the  long-  $  for  the  sake  of  saying  something,  as  he  followed 
offending  brindle  bull  roasting  in  the  het&comb  %  the  tiny,  flickering  candle-light  of  the  head  man, 
to  be  made  in  honor  of  the  victory.  No,  he  j  who  replied,  after  a  perceptible  silence,  “I  don’t 
didn’t  feel  the  wind  cut  him,  he  rather  thought  5  know,  I  am  sure.” 

he  cut  the  wind.  Mentally  he  complimented  the  '  The  deacon  stoutly  resolved  that  his  courage 
moon,  as  broad  and  yellow  she  came  through  the  j!  should  not  be  taken  down  another  notch,  and 
black  tre^-tops — for  he  felt  that  he  could  afford  j  rubbing  his  hands  briskly  together  he  made 
to  compliment  her,  and  that  in  some  way  her  ^  haste  to  say,  in  a  welcomed  and  equalizing  way, 
shining  was  for  his  sake,  and  that  of  the  mission  |  “how  is  mistress,  Tromup?” 
he  was  bound  on.  \  “Mrs.  Hammond,  if  you  speak  of  her,”  said 

He  unlatched  the  gate  noisely,  and  with  a  free,  \  the  man,  “is  very  well  I  thank  you,  sir.” 
fast  tread  walked  down  the  graveled  path  and  $  “Mistress  in?”  continued  the  deacon,  in  the 
rapt  loudly  at  Mrs.  Maria’s  front  door.  He  did  |  same  assumed  familiar  style  which  said,  “we 
not  hear  the  hearty  “come  in!”  he  expected,  ^  are  both  glad,  ain’t  we?” 
and  his  courage  went  down  a  notch.  He  shuffled  \  “Yes,  sir,  I  believe  she  is,”  replied  the  man, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  tried  to  say  to  $  in  an  even  tone,  and  one  that  was  colder  than 
himself,  “How  they  would  hurry  to  open  the  <  the  air  of  the  hall  they  were  passing  through; 
door  now,  if  they  knew  it  was  me,”  but  his  j  the  deacon  felt  this,  and  felt  the  air  too,  which 
spirits  were  slightly  dampened.  A  step  was  \  seemed  not  only  cold,  but  damp,  like  the  air  of 
heard  in  the  distance,  “Mrs.  Maria  herself,  I’ll 
wager  a  thousand  dollars!”  mused  the  deacon — 

“she  felt  that  it  was  me — I  feel  things:  the  door 
will  fly  open  now.”  Deacon  Good  way,  it  must 
be  understood,  always  took  the  sunny  view  of  j  unclosed  a  side  door,  and  shading  his  candle 
things.  !;  from  the  sudden  puff  of  wind  which  came  as  he 

Hardly  and  rustily  slid  the  bolt — “that  bolt  l  did  so,  he  indicated  by  a  look  rather  than  a 
will  be  kept  shining  with  the  frequency  of  neigh-  \  gesture  that  the  visitor  might  go  in,  if  he  had 
bor  Hildreth’s  visits  after  awhile,”  mused  the  ^  the  audacity  to  disturb  a  quiet  woman  (who  had 
deacon.  Then  the  key  turned  half  way  round,  \  no  wish  to  see  him)  and  monopolize  all  the  fire 
and  refused  to  turn  any  further,  then  grated  \  she  had. 

and  creaked  and  was  turned  back  again,  and  \  The  deacon  went  in,  dampened  in  spite  of 
then  turned  half  way  again,  then  back,  then  \  himself,  the  last  look  of  William  had  so  plainly 
with  a  jerk  it  went  round.  \  asserted  that  he  would  boldly  tread  where  angels 

“A  flash  of  light,  and  a  great  embrace  of  ^  dare  not  gaze, 
warm  air  will  welcome  me  in,”  thought  the  dea-  5  “Bless  us !  how  cosy  we  are,”  exclaimed  he, 
con,  and  he  winged  his  eyes  in  anticipation  of  \  boldly  brushing  past  other  salutation  in  the 
the  dazzling  effect,  as  the  door  should  be  thrown  5  familiar  good-nature,  induced  by  the  picture  of 
wide  open,  but  it  turned  cautiously,  and  stood  5  the  roasting  brindle,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  ap- 
still  when  a  narrow  aperature  had  been  achieved,  >  proached  the  modest  and  shrinking  fire,  before 
and  peeping  from  behind  it  the  deacon  beheld,  \  which  in  a  stately  chair,  and  stiff  black  silk 
not  the  timid,  half-blushing  face  of  Mrs.  Maria,  \  gown,  sat  Mrs.  Maria  Hammond,  reading  in  a 
which  up  to  that  moment  he  so  confidently  ex-  $  heavy,  old  book,  illustrated  on  one  side  of  the 
pected  to  see,  but  the  broad,  bold,  and  something  ^  open  page  by  a  picture  of  such  ancient  men  and 
surly  one  of  Mr.  William  Tromdown,  instead,  s  ancient  women,  as  the  deacon  never  remembered 
The  deacon’s  courage  went  down  another  peg,  ij  to  have  seen  in  his  life.  There  was  a  musty 
and  the  more,  that  no  great  warmth  and  light  <  smell  about  it  he  did  not  like  half  so  well  as  he 
met  him,  as  he  had  expected ;  but  rallying,  as  it  J  liked  the  shining  and  click  of  Mrs.  Goodway ’s 
was  his  hopeful  nature  to  do,  he  laughed  aloud,  5  knitting-needles.  The  great  brass  and-irons 
intending  only  to  smile,  and  saluted  Mr.  William  S  were  dreadfully  bright,  icily  bright,  and  not 
Tromdown  as  Bill  Tromup,  supposing  he  had  j  silvery  bright,  as  were  Polly’s  at  home — the 
perpetrated  a  most  agreeable  joke.  No  smile,  $  corners  were  swept  clean  too,  so  clean  they  were 
however,  brightened  the  face  of  William— it  was  J  cold — he  thought  he  would  like  a  little  genial 


<  a  sepulchre,  but  he  said,  “how  warm  and  com- 

Ifortable  your  house  is!” 

The  dignified  and  much  offended  head  man 
%  condescended  no  reply,  whatever,  but  cautiously 
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ashes,  even  better — he  saw  and  felt  all  this  at  a  J 
glance,  but  he  saw  too  the  receding  sunny  side  of  j 
imagination,  and  to  that  he  spoke  when  he  said,  ; 
“how  cold  we  are.”  5 

Mrs.  Hammond  smiled  a  faint,  far  off  smile  j 
that  seemed  to  say,  “we  are  very  comfortable,  ; 
sir,  and  don’t  thank  you  specially  for  recognizing  | 
so  obvious  a  fact.”  S 

The  deacon  saw  his  mistake,  and  saw  too,  a  j 
little  more  faintly  the  receding  sunny  side,  and  j 
hastened  to  make  amends  by  bowing  and  shaking  J 
hands  with  all  the  grave  politeness  he  knew  how  \ 
to  command.  j 

Mrs.  Hammond,  slightly  conciliated,  rose  j 
partly  from  her  chair  of  state,  but  kept  the  J 
place  in  the  book  from  which  she  appeared  to  j 
have  been  reading,  with  her  hand,  as  she  said,  J 
“you  see  you  are  interrupting  me,  and  I  appeal  j 
to  your  courtesy,  to  your  humanity  to  make  the  | 
interruption  brief  as  possible.”  \ 

“What  have  we  here?”  begun  the  intruder,  j 
seating  himself  quite  near  Mrs.  Maria,  and 
making  an  effort  to  draw  the  old  book  toward  S 
him,  an  effort  which  Mrs.  Maria  slightly  resisted,  j 
at  least  by  not  assisting.  | 

“Ah!  yes,  yes,”  he  continued,  when  he  had  j 
examined  the  prints,  not  knowing  very  well  \ 
what  else  to  say.  J 

“Some  of  those  pictures  aro  very  funny,  1^ 
think,”  spoke  Julia  Hammond,  putting  down  the  \ 
algebra  over  which  she  was  burning  her  face  in  } 
the  corner,  and  coming  to  the  deacon’s  relief  \ 
most  opportunely.  -  \ 

“There  is  a  little  table,”  she  continued,  plac-  | 
ing  one  before  him,  on  which  to  rest  the  volume,  J 
and  reaching  toward  her  mother  for  the  candle,  \ 
who,  purposely  oblivious,  said  coldly,  “whatj 
do  you  want,  my  dear  ?”  } 

“The  light,  for  Deacon  Good  way,  if  yon  please,  \ 
mn.”  | 

“Certainly,  but  I  am  accustomed  to  have  peo-  j 
pie  say  what  they  want;”  and  Mrs.  Maria  pulled  < 
at  her  skirt  on  which  her  visitor  had  accidentally  j 
set  his  chair.  5 

“Pray,  pardon  me,”  said  the  deacon,  blushing  $ 
red,  “but  I  feel  so  at  home  here,  I  am  sadly  \ 
careless,  I  fear.”  \ 

“Not  at  all,  Deacon  Goodway,”  replied  Mrs.  J 
Maria,  smiling  a  smile  that  might  have  been  \ 
made  of  shavings,  as  for  any  warmth  or  depth  \ 
there  was  in  it.  \ 

“What  shall  I  say,  what  shall  I  say  now?”' 
wa9  the  appealt  he  deacon  made  to  his  wits,  but  j 
he  smiled  and  looked  interestedly  on  the  pictured  l 

PW-  | 

“That’s  a  singular  looking  man,  isn’t  he,  1 

Deacon  Goodway?”  spoke  Julia,  a  second  time  - 


coming  innocently  to  the  rescue,  and  placing 
one  finger  on  the  picture  of  a  knight  in  ancient 
armor. 

“The  deacon  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
perfect  a  finger — then  he  naturally  looked  at  the 
hand,  and  that  was  perfect  too,  and  then  at  the 
face,  which  was  altogether  lovely,  and  so  in  its 
expression,  if  not  in  features,  it  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  any  one. 

Just  as  her  pleasing  attentions  were  in  some 
sort  bringing  back  the  sunny  side  of  things,  and 
the  visitor  was  on  the  very  point  qf  dashing 
boldly  into  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  Mrs. 
Maria  tinkled  a  small  bell  at  her  elbow,  and 
immediately  tho  door  opened  a  very  little  and 
William  Tromdown  appeared. 

“She  is  about  to  order  an  armful  of  hickory 
wood  and  a  bowl  of  cider,”  thought  the  deacon, 
still  observant  of  the  sunny  side;  but  as  he 
settled  his  chin  a  little  more  comfortably  in  his 
collar,  his  courage  fell  three  notches — right  down 
at  once. 

“Did  yon  lock  the  front  door,  William?”  asked 
the  mistress,  severely. 

“I  believe  so,”  replied  William,  bowing  low. 

“You  believe  so!  Don’t  you  know?” 

“  Not  positively — I  think  I  locked  it»  I  will 
see.” 

“See  that  you  do — I  have  told  you  often 
enough  to  keep  that  door  bolted.” 

William  bowed  again  and  disappeared,  saying 
as  he  withdrew,  he  hoped  to  goodness  he  had 
not  left  the  door  unbarred. 

“Mercy  on  me,”  thought  the  deaeon,  “this is 
all  my  fault — I  wish  I  had  fifty  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  I  have  made.”  But  glancing  at 
Mrs.  Hammond,  he  saw  in  the  expression  of  her 
mouth  and  her  nose  and  her  eyes :  in  the  very 
folds  of  her  stiff  black  dress,  that  five  hundred 
dollars  would  be  no  compensation  whatever. 
Then  he  wished  he  had  rapped  at  some  other 
door,  or  that  he  had  staid  at  home:  almost 
wished,  in  fact,  that  he  was  dead  and  out  of 
everybody’s  way — despairingly  he  appealed  by 
a  look  to  kind  little  Julia,  who,  feeling  his  dis¬ 
comfort,  brought  the  easy-chair,  and  asked  if  b® 
would  not  sit  nearer  the  fire. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Maria,  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  saying  something,  and  having 
opened  her  watch  and  snapt  it  together,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  day  was  very  cold  for  the 
season. 

There  was  encouragement :  the  deacon  almost 
thought  there  had  been  nothing  to  dampen  bis 
ardor,  and  in  a  confident  tone  replied  that  it 
was  cold  for  the  season,  and  that  he  l,a 
remarked  the  earn©  thing  to  Tromup ,  on  first 
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stepping  into  the  hall,  the  very  genial  air  of 
which  was  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  out  of 
door  atmosphere. 

Blind,  blind  creatures  that  we  are — the  poor 
deacon  but  rasped  the  bruised  reed  on  which  he 
had  supposed  himself  to  be  pouring  oil — in  re¬ 
peating  the  Tromup  jest  he  consummated  his 
misery. 

Mrs.  Maria  had  heard  it  on  its  first  enumera¬ 
tion — no  smile  crossed  her  face — she  neither 
moved  hand  or  foot  to  indicate  a  little  unplea¬ 
sant  twinge,  but  slowly  and  steadily  moved  her 
eyes  from  the  vague  blank  they  had  previously 
contemplated,  and  brought  them  to  bear  on  the 
face  of  the  deacon,  as  eyes  had  never  borne  till 
then.  Polly’s,  when  she  said  she  didn’t  like  to 
put  the  fat  in  the  fire,  were  gentleness  itself, 
compared  to  them. 

Poor  Deacon  Goodway — he  looked  at  the  door, 
looked  at  the  fire — tried  to  draw  himself  into 
himself,  as  one  who  would  be  “glad  to  be  hurled 
anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world.”  When 
his  agony  was  protracted  to  the  limit  of  endur¬ 
ance,  she  withdrew  the  diss<!cting  glances  of  her 
eyes,  and  broke  the  silence  by  hoping  Mrs.  Good¬ 
way  was  very  well. 

“Thank  you,  she  is  very  well,”  said  the  deacon. 
Then  he  tried  to  think  of  something  additional  to 
say,  but  could  not,  and  repeated — “very  well.” 

Mrs.  Hammond  said  she  was  most  happy  to 
hear  it,  and  the  deacon  replied — “thank  you,” 
and  then  made  another  effort  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  It  was  no  use,  and  taking  his 
pocket  handkerchief  from  his  vest  pocket,  he 
thrust  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  tried 
to  ftfel  as  if  the  motion  had  been  a  general  relief. 

“Is  there  any  news  stirring?”  was  the  next 
slow  sentence  Mrs.  Hammond  measured  off. 

In  his  anxiety  to  tell  something,  the  embar- 
rased  deacon  stumbled  upon  the  very  subject 
he  knew  and  felt  the  necessity  of  according,  and 
informed  his  hostess  that  young  Walter  Hildreth 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  college. 

“Ah!  indeed!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Maria,  but  she 
did  not  toss  her  head  nor  withdraw  her  eyes 
from  the  flower  she  appeared  to  be  contemplating 
in  the  wall  paper. 

Conscious  of  his  blunder,  and  desirous  of  re¬ 
trieving  himself,  the  deacon  hastened  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  having  mentioned  the  Hildreth  family. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Maria,  in  a  tone  that 
indicated  no  apology  could  atone ;  and  placing 
his  hand  on  the  bright  locks  of  Julia,  who  sat 
beside  him  on  a  foot-stool,  the  deacon  said,  as 
soon  as  he  could  think  of  anything  to  say,  “I 
suppose  you  have  finished  your  education,  my 
dear?” 


<  “Why  do  you  suppose  that?”  inquired  the 
J  mother. 

i  The  deacon  said  he  did  not  know — he  had  no 
\  right  to  suppose  anything — and  then  said  he 
$  did  not,  in  reality,  suppose  anything,  and  then 
J  he  added  that  he  supposed  she  knew  enough, 
s  And  in  conclusion  he  took  his  handkerchief  from 
s  his  coat  pocket  and  replaced  it  in  his  vest  pocket, 
ss  and  tried  to  think  he  had  filled  a  pause  very 
|  happily. 

^  Mrs.  Hammond  looked  soberly  placid,  as  if 
I;  she  might  be  contemplating  the  last  Sabbath’s 
^  sermon,  but  she  said  nothing, 
s  “How  cold  it  is  to-night,”  said  the  deacon, 
^  and  quickly  added,  “out  of  doors,  I  mean,  not 
^  this  room — this  is  perfectly  comfortable.”  He 
|  could  scarcely  keep  his  teeth  from  chattering, 
i  as  he  spoke,  but  he  wished  to  make  himself 
\  agreeable  in  some  way,  and  how  else  could  he 
do  it?” 

\  He  was  thinking  what  he  could  say  about 
\  William  Tromdown  so  as  not  to  call  him  Tromup 
\  again,  when  Mrs.  Hammond  remarked  -quietly, 
l  “I  suppose  I  could  send  my  child  to  college 
J  without  selling  my  house,  though  I  don’t  pre- 
\  tend  to  be  so  rich  as  some  persons.” 

|  “Unquestionably,”  said  the  deacon, 
j  “Persons  who  put  no  money  in  the  Lord’s 

I  treasury  can  afford  to  serve  the  devil  magnifi¬ 
cently,”  continued  Mrs.  Hammond,  although 
the  relevancy  of  her  remark  might  not  have 
been  apparent  to  everybody,  it  was  clearly  so  to 
$  the  deacon,  who  suddenly  rose  and  buttoned  his 
£  coat  with  more  composure  than  he  had  yet  mani- 
^  fested,  for  in  his  heart  he  felt  “this  woman  is  a 
£  much  greater  fool  than  I  thought.” 

^  And  as  he  buttoned  his  coat,,  turning  his  back 
|  to  the  fire,  he  said,  “I  dropt  in  here  to  ask  the 
^pleasure  of  your  company,  and  that  of  your 
i  angel  of  a  daughter  (angel  was  spoken  very 
s  heartily)  on  Thanksgiving  day,  but  really,  your 
$  society  had  nearly  eharmed  my  errand  from 
recollection.  You  must  not  allow  your  mother 
^  to  disappoint  us,  my  dear,”  and  kissing  the 
i>  child’s  hand  and  bowing  to  the  mother,  he 
^  walked  straight  out  of  the  front  door — little 
\  caring  whether  it  was  locked  behind  him  or  not. 
$  The  wind  cut  terribly  as  he  went  home,  and 
\  he  was  sure  the  moon  shone  quite  independently 
s  of  him. 

\  Bright  glowed  the  fire*  and  bright  was  the 
^  smile  of  Polly  as  she  looked  up  inquiringly.  He 
•5  sat  down  in  silence. 

£  “Well,”  said  she,  directly,  “did  you  see  any 
\  body,  or  hear  anything  ?” 

^  The  deacon  was  too  proud  to  own  his  discom- 
5  fiture,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Hammond, 
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and  she  had  said  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to  s 
come.  s 

Polly  said  she  hoped  she  would  come,  and  j 
looking  up  she  beheld  her  good  man  making  his  s 
way  toward  the  dormitory,  with  his  shoes  in  his  \ 
hands.  s 

“What  on  earth  can  be  the  matter?”  she  | 
mused,  “his  feet  ain’t  mor’n  half  warm.”  < 

And  folding  her  knitting,  she  heated  a  brick  j 
and  made  haste  to  follow.  \ 

All  that  night  the  deacon's  sleep  was  broken  s 

by  bad  dreams,  Mrs.  Goodway  thought,  but  he  \ 
was  in  truth  debating  with  himself  the  question  J 
whether  or  not  it  was  worth  while  to  invite  Mr.  J 
Hildreth  at  all.  j 

But  up  with  the  sun  came  to  him  the  bright  \ 
view  of  things  in  general,  and  toward  night  he  i 
directed  the  brown  mare  to  be  saddled,  and  told  | 
Polly  he  believed  ho  would  ride  over  toward  Mr.  \ 
Hildreth’s. 

She  smiled  her  apprehension  of  the  equivocal  \ 
announcement,  and  Mr.  Hildreth  received  the  \ 
customary  invitation,  which  he  said  he  very  \ 
much  regretted  a  previous  engagement  would  5 
prevent  him  from  enjoying.  I 

The  deacon  was  greatly  less  cast  down  by  the  < 
prospective  deprivation  of  Mr.  Hildreth’s  society,  l 
than  set  up  by  the  polite  declining — so  on  the  * 
whole  he  went  back  in  fine  spirits  from  his  ride  j 
toward  Mr.  Hildreth’s.  { 

After  a  few  days  his  aspority  toward  Mrs.  J 
Maria  softened,  and  he  contrived  to  advise  her  \ 
in  a  manner  which  to  himself  was  most  happily  | 
ingenius,  that  Mr.  Hildreth  was  pre-engaged.  } 
“I  would  not  tell  her  no  sich  a  thing,”  said  l 
Polly,  when  aware  of  the  deacon’s  design.  S 
“I’ll  dare  say  you  are  in  the  right,  Polly,”  he  !; 
replied,  “nevertheless,  I  think  I’ll  venter.”  \ 

And  the  pig  was  roasted,  and  the  pies  were  \ 
baked,  many  and  big  pies,  were  baked,  and  tarts  ij 
were  baked,  many  and  big  tarts,  and  puddings  k 
were  made,  sweeter  than  was  desirable,  and  l 
cakes,  enough  for  on  army,  and  Thanksgiving  $ 
came,  and  with  it  came  Mrs.  Maria,  smiling  and  < 
silken,  and  her  little  angel  daughter.  I 

And  everybody  as  well  as  the  deacon  said  she  \ 
was  an  angel,  and  he  said  more  than  that — he  \ 
said  her  smile  was  just  like  Polly’s,  and  when  j 
that  was  said  there  was  no  greater  praise  to  j 
bestow.  J 

“She  is  pretty  because  she  acts  pretty,”  said  $ 
Polly,  “and  she  seems  to  have  such  a  good  heart,  j 
never  saying  anything,  nor  doing  anything  that  < 
can  offend  anybody.”  \ 

And  sure  enough  that  was  all  little  Julia  did,  \ 
and  that  was  why  everybody  loved  her  and  called  \ 
her  an  angel.  * 


ABIJAH  HILDRETH. 

Many  times  that  day  the  deacon  expressed  his 
triumph  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Hammond,  by  a  shy 
squeeze  of  Polly’s  hand,  and  many  a  time  after¬ 
ward  he  exclaimed,  “I  told  you  so,  Polly,  I  told 
you  I’d  venter,  and  see  what  came  of  it!” 

And  many  a  time  Polly  smiled  her  satisfaction 
in  what  came  of  it,  and  made  no  allusion  to  Mr. 
Hildreth  and  what  did  not  come  of  it.  A  dis¬ 
creet  wife  was  Polly  Goodway. 

The  few  minutes  the  deacon  found  time  to 
devote  to  Mrs.  Maria,  during  the  evening  of  the 
memorable  Thanksgiving  day,  was  sufficient  to 
reinstate,  and  more  than  reinstate  that  worthy 
lady  in  his  good  graces.  If  the  pleasurable  im¬ 
pression  left  on  his  mind  could  have  been  traced 
to  its  origin,  it  would  have  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  the  expressed  hope  on  the  part  of  the 
deacon  that  his  guest  had  enjoyed  herself,  and 
the  reply  on  her  part  that  she  had  been  well 
entertained;  the  remark  on  the  deacon’s  part 
that  the  day  had  been  favorable,  and  the  repe¬ 
tition  on  the  lady’s  part  that  the  day  had  been 
favorable — the  inquiry  on  the  deacon’s  part 
whether  draining  would  not  be  advantageous  to 
certain  low  lands  belonging  to  the  lady,  and  the 
reply  on  her  part  that  she  was'  inclined  to  think 
draining  would  be  favorable.  But  perhaps  the 
cream  of  happiness  was  derived  from  a  certain 
felicity  of  speech  on  the  deacon’s  part  while  the 
low  land  was  under  discussion — he  proposed  to 
Mrs.  Maria,  having  once  drained  the  soil,  to  direct 
Tromdown  to  turn  it  up ! 

Of  course  Mrs.  Maria  laughed,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Very  good !”  And  what  more  could  the  deacon 
have  desired  ?  His  cup  was  full,  it  even  ran  over 
when  he  handed  her  into  her  carriage,  and  told 
her  she  had  been  that  day  the  admiration  of  all 
admirers,  as  well  as  the  observed  of  all  obser¬ 
vers,  and  she  smiled  aB  if  she  believed  him. 
Probably  she  did — there  are  well  authenticated 
instances  of  such  vanity. 

When  the  deacon  sat  by  the  fire  that  night, 
and  reviewed  his  unfortunate  end  of  invitation, 
it  seemed  shadowy  and  far  away,  and  he  found 
sunshine  breaking  through  many  places  where 
he  had  at  the  time  supposed  all  shadow.  He 
began  to  make  emendations  in  his  blunders  by 
thinking,  “If  I  had  said  so  and  so  to  Billy  when 
I  first  went  into  the  hall,  and  then  if  I  had  done 
thus  and  so,  and  so  and  thus  on  entering  the 
room  where  Mrs.  Maria  (she  is  really  a  very 
handsome  woman)  sat,  the  very  slight  deside- 
rator  would  have  been  filled,  and  the  whole  thing 
perfect.” 

And  having  dwelt  a  short  time  on  what  might 
have  been,  he  began  to  think  it  all  was,  and  to 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Maria  never  even  dreamed 
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of  tho  things  which  at  one  time  he  was  foolish  \ 
enough  to  suppose  she  supposed.  ij 

“What  are  you  thinking  of,  deacon?”  said; 
Mrs.  Goodway,  as  she  rested  her  chin  on  her ; 
hand  to  observe  more  closely  the  half  bewildered  : 
tnd  half  sunny  expression  in  her  husband’s  face. ; 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  hardly  what,”  he  replied,  jj 
rousing  and  slipping  his  arm  across  her  chair  ^ 
back.  $ 

“  1  thought  maybe  you  were  thinking  of  Mrs.  £ 
Maria,”  said  Polly,  quietly.  < 

“What  made  you  think  that,  Polly,,”  and  the  | 
deacon’s  arm  slid  from  the  chair  back  to  the$ 
neck  of  his  wife.  \ 

“Because  I  was,”  she  said,  simply.  $ 

“Dear,  dear  Polly,”  said  the  consciously  re-  $ 
proved  husband,  drawing  her  closer  to  him — but  ^ 
Polly  was  not  forgetful  of  the  sensible  in  the  ^ 
sentimental,  and  knowing  it  was  late,  and  the  \ 
morning  would  not  keep  back,  covered  the  em-  $ 
bers  with  ashes,  and  took  up  the  candle.  \ 

“Don’t  you  think,  Polly,”  said  the  deacon,  ij 
fitting  his  heel  betwixt  the  rounds  of  an  old-  £ 
fashioned  chair — (he  had  no  other  boot-jack)  s 
“don’t  you  think,  Polly,  that  feeling  hard  to-  \ 
ward  one  individual  makes  us  kinder  cold  and  ^ 
bard  toward  everybody  ?”  s 

Polly  said  she  thought  it  was  likely,  but  she  | 
seemed  to  think  only  of  the  bed-post  she  was  \ 
uncapping.  I 

“I  do,”  said  the  deacon,  resoutely  unpulling  ^ 
the  knot  of  his  cravat.  “Yes,  I  do,”  he  re-  | 
peated,  laying  back  his  coat  and  removing  it  by  \ 
a  series  of  smart  jerks  at  either  sleeve-end — \ 
“yes,  Polly,  I  believo  it,  and  I  know  it,”  he  i 
repeated,  emphatically,  seating  himself  on  the  s 
foot  of  the  bed,  in  the  last  Btage  of  preparation  \ 
for  the  blessed  rest,  which  comes  to  us  sweetly  * 
even  after  blessedness. 

If  Polly  had  acquiesced  in  what  he  was  think-  ;j 
ing  about,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  would  have  said  !; 
lie  did  not  hardly  know,  but  the  truth  is,  he  was  ;j 
thinking  that  if  Mrs.  Maria  Hammond  did  not  l 
hear  cold  and  hard  feelings  toward  Mr.  Abijah  £ 
John  Hildreth,  her  hall  would  not  be  so  cold,  and  5 
her  fire  would  not  be  so  pinched,  and  her  general  \ 
reserve  would  not  be  so  selfishly  guarded  and  | 
preserved  as  it  then  was,  and  the  conviction  once  j 
established,  he  resolved  to  lay  new  siege  to  the  \ 
fortifications  with  which  the  two  enemies  were  | 
surrounded.  ^ 

What  the  original  difficulty  was  between  the  ^ 
houses  of  Hildreth  and  nammond,  matters  not,  \ 
probably  a  trivial  thing,  but  we  are  almost  sure  j 
to  see  what  we  wish  to  see — there  are  spots  in  \ 
the  sun,  and  how  much  more  in  the  brightest  l 
•  human  character,  and  the  feeling  of  dislike  once  ? 


engendered,  came  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  to  search  for  the  black  spots.  Bcsure  they 
found  enough,  and  besure  they  exaggerated 
what  they  found  till  each  came  to  believe  the 
other  black  within  and  without.  This  was  not 
true  of  either,  for  both  Mrs.  Maria  and  Mr.  Abi¬ 
jah  John  were  as  good  as  most  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  that  is  as  good  as  most  good  people 
are. 

When  the  deacon  saw  Mrs.  Maria,  and  heard 
her  talk  so  well,  and  saw  her  smile  so  well,  he 
could  not  but  think  if  Abijah  John  would  only 
permit  himself  to  come  near  her,  his  prejudice 
would  vanish  like  the  mist  of  the  morning;  and 
the  same,  he  thought,  of  Maria  when  he  saw 
Abijah  John.  But  how  to  bring  about  a  meeting, 
that  was  the  poser. 

“And  there  is  their  children,”  he  exclaimed, 
with  ever  increasing  interest,  “what  a  shame 
their  young  minds  should  be  so  poisoned.” 

In  all  church  alienations  the  oil  of  the  deacon’s 
voice  was  a  sure  healing,  but  in  this  unnatural 
battle  his  tactics  had  hitherto  failed  him. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  severe 
tension  to  which  his  mind  was  kept,  there  is  no 
calculating,  but  for  the  respite  afforded  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Young  Walter  Hildreth  was  sent  to 
college. 

When  Polly  asked  the  deaoon  if  he  knew  where 
he  had  gone,  he  said  yes,  and  when  she  pressed 
him  further  as  to  locality,  he  said  away  off  East, 
somewhere,  and  Polly  was  satisfied,  and  the  dea¬ 
con  was  satisfied,  and  therefore  we  will  be. 

Of  course  Julia  Hammond  went  to  boarding- 
school.  There  was  some  relief  of  the  tension, 
but  when  Mr.  Hildreth  shut  up  his  house,  (ex¬ 
cept  the  south  wing  where  abode  Timothy  Bot¬ 
tom)  and  went  to  Europe  for  an  indefinite  period, 
there  was  comparative  rest  in  tho  bosom  of  the 
deacon:  rest  which  became  almost  satisfaction 
as  the  reserve  of  Mrs.  Maria  gradually  disap¬ 
peared,  and  she  was  seen  to  move  gracefully, 
familiarly  and  kindly  among  her  neighbors,  to 
treat  them  as  friends,  and  to  befriend  them,  if 
need  were.  The  distrust  vanished,  and  with  it 
the  chilly  reserve. 

Years  went  by,  and  Mrs.  Maria  was  in  trnth 
the  admiration  of  everybody — many  a  dinner  and 
many  a  supper  she  gave  which  only  needed  the 
presence  of  her  daaghter  to  make  seasons  of 
perfect  delight. 

In  the  deacon’s  estimation  no  one  in  the  world 
stood  before  Mrs.  Maria,  except  bis  own  dear 
little  Polly. 

The  field  that  has  lain  fallow  produces  the 
most  luxuriant  crop,  and  the  mind  that  has 
rested  works  most  effectively,  therefore  was  the 
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deacon  prepared  for  cunning  work,  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  gave  him  such  work  to  do. 

One  little  circumstance  illustrative  of  the  good 
heart  Mrs.  Maria  really  had,  when  she  came  to 
know  her  heart,  we  must  relate,  and  the  more, 
as  it  also  shows  that  the  old  leaven  had  not  quite 
ceased  working  in  the  deacon’s  mind. 

One  hot  day,  about  tho  middle  of  August,  and 
nearly  five  yerrs  after  the  memorable  Thanks¬ 
giving,  the  deacon  came  home  in  a  happy  excite-  j 
ment.  j 

“Well,  Polly,”  he  said,  “what  do  you  think  I  j 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  ?”  Polly  could  not  im-  j 
agine,  of  course.  5 

“I  happened  to  step  into  Maria’s  turnip  field,”  j 
he  went  on,  “merely  to  see  how  the  turnips  were 
growing,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  and 
who  should  I  see  directly  but  herself  walking 
down  the  orchard  with  a  great  tin  basin  in  her  j 
hand.  I  could  not  imagine  what  on  earth  she } 
was  going  to  do — and  what  do  you  think  it  was,  j 
Polly?”  j 

Of  course  Polly  could  not  tell.  j 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “she  went  and  she  | 

went,  and  my  eyes  followed  her  till  she  passed  \ 

clean  out  of  the  orchard,  and  into  that  strip  of  j 
dry  meadow,  where  nothing  can  grow  but  mullen  \ 
stocks,  though  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  j 
and  where  tho  sun  was  pouring  down  like  a  flood  ? 
of  fire,  and  dipping  her  basin  full  of  water  from  } 
the  spring,  she  went  on,  and  then  what  do  you  l 
think  I  saw?”  \ 

Polly  could  not  tell.  5 

“Why  there,  right  in  that  blazing  sunshine,  5 
and  panting  like  everything,  stood  Abijah  Hil-  i 
dreth’s  old  brindle,  with  his  foot  in  a  trap,  and  j 
Mrs.  Hammond  carried  him  the  water  and  gave  ^ 
it  to  him  with  her  own  hands.  A  wonderful  i 
woman,  that,  Polly,  a  wonderful  woman.  J 

“I  wonder,”  he  added,  presently,  “if  a  meet-  \ 
ing  could  not  be  brought  about  now,  if  Hildreth  \ 
should  come  back  ?”  j 

That  was  the  last  of  William  Tromdown’s  trap  \ 
setting,  for  Mrs.  Hammond’s  tongue  could  be  5 
severe  still,  notwithstanding  its  late  softness.  S 
Lively  was  the  working  of  the  leaver  when  \ 
Mr.  Hildreth  actually  came  home,  handsome  and  | 
genial  as  ever,  and  still  unmated,  but  fearful  \ 
to  relate,  the  old  clouds  began  to  gather  again,  s 
A  week  after  Mr.  Hildreth’s  return,  came  \ 
Walter  and  Julia,  much  about  the  same  time,  5 
and  a  few  days  after  this  came  Julia  (a  pretty  ] 
young  woman  now  as  you  would  wish  to  see)  on  \ 
a  visit  to  dear  aunt  Polly,  as  she  called  Mrs.  ] 
Goodway.  j 

All  by  chance,  toward  night,  came  Walter.  ^ 
“What  a  blessed  thing  has  happened!”  thought s 


the  deacon,  but  when  he  saw  tho  smiling  and 
blushing  he  knew  it  had  not  happened,  and 
afterward  when  he  saw  the  bright  head  df  Julia 
nestled  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife,  and  heard  her 
faltering  voice,  he  knew  that  she  and  Walter 
were  already  lovers,  and  that  they  were  come  to 
make  confession  and  ask  advice. 

“It  beats  all,  Polly,  it  beats  all!”  and  with 
that  exclamation  the  deacon  mounted  the  brown 
mare  and  trotted  very  fast  toward  Mr.  Hildreth’s. 
Of  course  a  good  and  loving  father  would  not 
and  could  not  crush  tho  happiness  of  his  son. 
The  deacon  was  mistaken — in  the  father  inexor¬ 
able — time  might  soften  him,  the  deacon  said  to 
Walter,  who  frowned  and  trembled  by  turns,  but 
he  felt  in  his  heart  that  time  would  do  nothing, 
and  that  for  his  lifo  he  would  not  repeat  the  in¬ 
tercession. 

Slowly  the  brown  mare  trotted,  in  fact  she 
walked  in  good  part  toward  Mrs.  Marin’s.  The 
lioness  about  to  be  robbed  of  her  young  is  not 
more  terrible  than  sho  was  when  the  errand  of 
the  deacon  was  communicated.  She  would  rather 
see  her  daughter  dead  before  her  than  married 
to  a  Hildreth. 

The  last  exclamation  was  suggestive.  The 
deacon  stopt  at  the  clergyman's  house  on  his 
way  home,  and  on  arriving  there  strengthened 
the  young  people  in  their  already  half-formed 
resolution  to  defy  tyranny,  and  take  up  the  best 
blessing  which  could  be  given  them,  in  each 
other’s  love,  and  leave  consequences  to  take  care 
of  themselves — advice  which  he  interlarded  with 
tho  ejaculation,  “Look  at  Polly  and  me!” 

Night  fell  dark  and  stormy  as  night  could  fall 
— such  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  had  not 
been  known  for  many  years — every  soul  was 
brought  to  its  best  feeling,  and  every  lip  to  the 
breathing  of  prayer. 

Through  all,  the  deacon  was  serenely  cheerful, 
as  one  inspired  by  a  lofty  purpose,  and  whose 
faith  would  not  be  shaken,  though  the  heavens 
fell. 

“Its  a  sent  storm,  Polly,  its  a  sent  storm,”  he 
exclaimed,  “and  good  will  come  of  it;”  and  with 
his  face  radiant  with  inward  satisfaction,  he 
directed  a  supper  to  be  prepared,  and  the  house 
to  be  illuminated — and  this  done,  he  climbed  into 
the  old  family  coach  and  drove  to  Mr.  Hildreth 
ne  found  him,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  greatly 
subdued  spirits,  and  gravely  taking  his  ban 
told  him  he  must  be  prepared  to  hear  the  worst 
news — that  his  son,  driven  almost  to  despair  by 
the  denunciation  he  foresaw,  had,  by  his  own 
hand,  put  himself  out  of  misery.  Mr.  Hildrc 
wrung  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  bowing  hi* 
head  over  his  aching  bosom,  made  haste  to  » 
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upon  the  ruin  he  had  wrought,  crying,  “my  son, 
oh,  my  son!” 

“The  story  is  but  half  told,”  resumed  the 
deacon,  when  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage, 
“poor  Julia,  like  the  true,  loving  woman  she 
was,  seeing  the  determination  of  Walter,  was  the 
first  to  go.  How  shall  I  tell  her  poor  mother!” 

“How  indeed?”  groaned  Mr.  Hildreth,  “her 
blood  is  upon  my  hands.”  ^ 

“No,  no,”  said  the  deacon,  encouragingly, 
“you  must  not  think  that.”  And  he  added,  “you 
will  not  object  to  my  calling  for  the  unhappy 
woman,  on  our  way.” 

Mr.  Hildreth  did  not  object  to  anything  r  and, 
directly,  sobbing  aloud,  unci  bemoaning  her  own 
wickedness,  she  appeared. 

Mr.  Hildreth  put  forth  his  hand  to  receive  her,* 
and  finding  it  was  a  human  hand  like  his  own, 
and  a  trembling,  weak  hand  withal,  he  retained 
it,  and  as  she  reproached  herself  for  all,  besought 
her  to  reproach  him,  saying  how  much  more 
wicked  he  was. 

The  storm  still  drove  wildly,  the  deacon  feared 
to  trust  the  horses  with  the  coachman,  he  said, 
and  leaving  the  mourners  to  condole  together, 
climbed  out  of  the  carriage,  and  not  till  he  had 
passed  his  own  gate  half  a  dozen  times  did  he 
draw  the  reins. 

There  was  a  new  burst  of  sorrow  on  entering 
the  house  wh-ere  they  were  to  witness  the  result 
of  all  their  wrong  lives. 

The  deacon  bade  them  calm  the  tumult  of  their 
feeling,  and  said  he  hoped  they  would  forgive  him 
if  he  probed  their  wounds  in  order  to  heal  them, 
and  so  proceeded  to  set  before  them  their  bad 
conduct  just  as  bad  as  it  was;  “and  this  foolish 
enmity  you  must  both  feel  was  for  nothing,” 
he  said.  And  they  both  repeated,  “for  nothing.” 


“But,”  he  added,  “you  must  not  murmur 
over  the  consequences  too  much,  but  from  this 
time  try  to  lead  more  Christian  lives,  and  let 
not  this  heart-rending  reconciliation  be  evanes¬ 
cent,  but  try  to  maintain  good  feeling  forever, 
and  live  as  your  children  would  have  wished  to 
see  you  live.” 

And  Mrs.  Hammond  begged  Abijah  to  forgive 
her,  and  said  that  she  had  no  hard  feeling  in 
her  heart,  for  him  nor  for  anybody,  and  that 
she  would  try  to  live  as  her  child  would  have 
wished  to  see  her  live. 

Abijah  John  said  he  had  nothing  to  forgive 
her,  he  had  done  all  the  wrong,  and  though  he 
would  do  all  to  atone  he  could,  he  dare  not  ask 
forgiveness,  and  that  it  would  be  the  aim  of  his 
life  to  live  as  his  poor  son  would  have  wished  to 
see  him  live. 

There  was  a  pause  of  dreadful  silence,  broken 
by  the  inquiry  of  the  deacon  whether  they  would 
now  look  at  the  bodies, 

The  doors  slid  apart,  and  arm-in-arm  the 
mourners  went  forward. 

“Oh,  mother!”  and  “oh,  father!”  were  the 
exclamations  that  greeted  them,  and  Julia  and 
Walter  were  laughing  and  crying  at  tbeir  feet. 

The  scene  that  followed  defies  my  poor  powers : 
but  the  end  of  all  was  as  the  reader  will  have 
imagined,  a  double  union  of  the  rival  houses  of 
Hammond  and  Hildreth. 

“Ah,  Polly,”  said  Deacon  Goodway,  when 
invited  to  the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Maria  and  Abijah 
John,  “there  is  nothing  won  without  a  venter.” 

Polly  said  he  was  right,  and  he  added,  “if 
men  and  women  would  only  try  to  find  the  good 
that  is  in  one  another,  what  a  world  we  should 
have!” 


THE  BRIDE'S  FAREWELL. 


BY  MARY  H.  LUCY. 


Oh  !  bring  ye  bright  flowers  to  twine  o'er  ray  brow,  ^ 
I  am  leaving  the  home  of  my  childhood  now ;  jj 
My  heart  and  my  hopes  to  another  aro  given,  ^ 
Each  earlier  tie  hath  the  new  one  riven !  ^ 

Then  haste  with  light  steps  to  the  forest  away,  ^ 
And  twine  ye  a  wreath  for  my  bridal  day ! 

I  shall  mingle  no  more  with  the  housohold  band, 

I  go  to  a  fairer,  sunnier  land; 

I  leave  the  forest  where  together  we  playod, 

The  moss  covered  dell,  and  the  open  glade, 

For  the  sunny  South  my  home  will  be, 

The  land  of  my  dreams,  bright  Italy ! 


My  sister!  oh,  come  and  stand  near  me  now, 

I  would  gaze  again  on  thy  sunny  brow; 

I  would  look  once  more  on  thy  dreamy  eyes, 
Where  never  a  tear  or  shadow  lies; 

I  would  press  thy  warm  cheek  to  mine  own  awhile, 
And  drink  in  the  light  of  thy  joyous  smile ! 

My  mother !  the  sunlight  will  fall  as  of  yore, 

|  With  the  leaf-shadows  twined  o'er  our  cottage  floor; 
£  And  the  robin  will  sing  at  the  early  dawn, 

^  But  fVom  all,  sweet  mother,  I  shall  be  gone  ; 

>  Thy  blessing  once  more  'ere  I  break  this  spell, 

>  Then  home,  sister,  mother,  a  long  farewell! 
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Undoubtedly  the  most  artistic  style  of  needle¬ 
work  is  that  termed  Embroidery;  not  canvass 
embroidery,  but  the  yet  higher  kind  of  needle¬ 
work  painting,  which  aims  at  producing  really 
pictorial  effect,  without  the  mechanical  assist¬ 
ance  which  canvass  gives  in  counting  stitches 
and  determining  shades. 

In  embroidery  much  is  left  to  the  eye,  and 
still  more  to  the  taste.  A  few  words,  therefore, 
on  the  subject  of  selecting  colors  and  harmonizing 
tints,  as  well  as  on  the  mere  stitches  employed, 
will  probably  be  acceptable. 

To  Mark  Patterns. — Designs  are  invariably 
marked  on  satin,  cloth,  or  velvet,  by  means  of 
what  are  termed  pounced  patterns .  These  are 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: — The  design 
is  carefully  traced  on  rather  thick  writing  paper; 
then,  with  a  fine  stiletto  it  is  mlrked  in  holes, 
distant  from  each  other  not  more  than  the  eighth 
of  an  inch :  from  the  pattern  thus  prepared,  any 
number  almost  may  be  marked.  The  material 
to  be  embroidered  is  then  laid  on  the  table,  and 
the  pattern  placed  in  the  proper  position  over  it, 
and  kept  there  by  means  of  leaden  weights.  A 
little  pounce,  or  powdered  flake  white  must  then 
be  rubbed  over  the  paper,  with  a  large  and  flat 
stump,  and,  on  the  paper  being  raised,  the  de¬ 
sign  appears  accurately  marked  on  the  cloth. 
It  requires  to  be  afterward  re-marked  with  a  fine 
sable  brush,  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  flake  white 
and  milk,  or  an  artist’s  color,  contrasting  with 
the  material,  mixed  up  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirits  of  turpentine 

White  satin,  or  any  very  light  color  on  which 
white  would  not  show,  may  be  pounced  with 
very  finely  powdered  charcoal,  and  then  marked 
with  a  solution  of  Indian  ink. 

For  drawing  a  pattern  on  any  washing  mate¬ 
rial,  a  still  simpler  plan  may  be  adopted.  Scrape 
some  red  or  blue  chalk ;  brush  it  lightly  over  a 
sheet  of  thin  tissue  paper,  shake  off  the  loose 
grains,  lay  the  chalked  side  of  the  paper  on  the 
muslin,  and  over  it  the  pattern,  which  you  will 
trace  with  a  hard,  sharp-pointed  pencil,  and  the 
design  will  be  clearly  marked,  and  require  no 
further  trouble. 

When  any  parts  of  a  pattern  are  repeated — 
as  the  quarters  of  a  cushion  or  a  handkerchief, 
or  the  scallops  of  a  flounce — have  only  the 
KJ2 


8.  STEPHENS. 


.  pounced  pattern  of  one  quarter  or  section,  and 
^  mark  all  from  that  one.  It  will  be  found  a  much 
ij  more  accurate  mode  than  that  of  making  the 
$  whole  paper  pattern  perfect. 

^  The  next  step  is  to  put  the  material  in  a  frame, 
^  two  or  three  inches  wider  than  the  work  it  is  to 
^  receive.  The  needles  used  are  technically  called 
J  short-long  eyes  and  strands.  The  latter  are  like 
\  common  needles,  but  unusually  long.  It  injures 
*  the  work  to  use  too  fine  a  needle,  as  the  small 
l  eye  frays  the  silk ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  needle 

!that  is  too  large  makes  holes  in  the  cloth. 

The  materials  chiefly  used  for  embroidery 

I*  are  wools,  chenille  and  silks:  there  are  great 
varieties  of  the  last  mentioned  article,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  Mitorse,  Dacca,  Berlin,  fine  and 
coarse  flax,  crochet,  and  netting  silks.  Of  the 
netting  silks  there  are  many  sizes,  which  may 
|  be  used  according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  work. 

£  Initials  intended  to  be  in  gold,  for  sachets, 
\  &c.,  are  almost  as  effective  if  rich  gold-colored 
\  twisted  silk  be  used  instead ;  and  the  silk  will 
$  wear  forever,  whilst  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
j  obtain  gold  thread  which  will  not  tarnish  in  a 
v  few  months. 

I  Stitches. — The  common  stitch  used  in  em- 

<:  broidery  is  termed  long-stitch.  It  closely  resem- 
\  bles  the  Irish  stitch  of  canvass  work,  only 
'  without  its  regularity.  The  stitches  are  taken 
closely  together,  and  of  uneven  lengths;  the 
^  Becond  shade  is  blended  with  the  first  by  filling 
\  up  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  short  stitch ;  the 
|  next  shade,  in  the  same  way,  unless  with  that 
s  one,  and  so  on  in  an  irregular  form,  the  outline 
^  only  presenting  a  regular  line  of  stitches,  exactly 
<  within  the  limits  of  the  marked  pattern.  The 
J  shading  must,  of  course,  be  done  with  artistic 
\  accuracy. 

>  The  veinings  of  leaves  are  worked,  in  silk 
^  rather  coarser  than  that  used  for  the  rest  of 
$  the  work.  Sometimes  this  silk  is  considerably 
|  thicker;  it  is  then  laid  on,  and  sewed  over  with 
l  very  fine  silk  of  the  same  shade,  the  ends  being 
|  drawn  through  the  material.  Leaves  are  fra* 

>  quently  veined  with  gold  thread  in  a  similar 
J  manner. 

J  Large  leaves  should  be  worked  from  the  points 
J  to  the  veins;  small  ones  seldom  require  to  be 
'  veined  at  all.  Like  stems,  they  are  formed  of  a 
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succession  of  slanting  stitches,  very  evenly  laid 
on,  forming  curves  and  lines  of  the  width  and \ 
dimensions  of  the  patterns,  and  forming  accurate  \ 
outlines.  j 

When  gold  bullion  is  employed  in  embroidery,  j 


in  every  direction;  and  stuff  the  bag  thus  made 
with  down:  the  pillow  to  be  afterward  covered 
in  any  manner  that  may  be  desired.  Pillows 
made  in  this  way  are  not  only  much  softer  than 
others,  but  they  also  keep  their  shape  much 


it  is  cut  into  short  lengths,  which  are  then  laid  ;*  better,  and  are  not  liable  to  sink  after  a  little 
on  with  fine  silk  of  the  same  hue.  Gold  thread  !j  wear. 

is  sewed  over,  and  the  ends  brought  through  the’fc  Waistcoats  and  other  articles  are  now  much 
cloth,  and  bo  passed  from  one  part  to  another.  f  embroidered  in  soie  ombre ,  that  is,  silk  shaded 

The  Chinese  employ,  in  their  most  elaborate  ?  in  varieties  of  one  color.  I  cannot  say  I  think  it 
embroidery,  a  very  pretty  stitch  termed,  by  us,  s  so  pretty  as  the  variety  of  natural  colors,  or  even 
the  French  Knot.  It  is  made  thus: — Bring  the  \  a  single  self-shade,  It  is,  however,  fashionable, 
needleful  of  silk  to  the  right  side  of  the  work,  in  $  The  Choice  of  Colors.— -I  will  conclude  my 
the  exact  spot  where  the  stitch  is  to  be.  Hold  5  instructions  for  embroidery  with  a  few  hints 
the  needle  in  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left$  on  the  choice  of  suitable  colors;  as  Dogberry 
take  up  the  silk,  at  an  inch  or  two  from  the  |  observes,  that  “  reading  and  writing  come  by 
cloth.  Twist  the  needle  twice  round  the  silk,  \  nature,”  so  1  may  be  excused  for  asserting  that 
insert  it  in  the  same  spot  you  drew  it  through  \  the  axiom  is  (in  partat  least)  correct,  as  regards 
before,  and,  with  the  right  hand,  draw  the  needle  \ the  power  of  discriminating  colors.  In  a  great 
to  the  under  side,  gradually  tightening  the  Bilk  \  measure  it  is  a  natural  gift;  still  it  may  be  cul- 
with  the  left  hand.  When  quite  drawn  through  $  tivated,  nay,  almost  created, 
the  knot  is  formed.  The  great  art  in  this  work  |  Selecting  the  necessary  wools,  silks,  &c.,  is 
is  to  make  the  stitches  all  lie  perfectly  even.  ;j  technically  called,  sorting  a  pattern.  To  sort  a 
Ft  seldom  use  the  French  knot  for  anything  \  pattern  well,  it  is  requisite  to  consider  the  capa- 
but  the  seeds,  stamen,  or  pistils  of  flowers:  but  abilities  of  the  various  materials.  Wools  and 
the  Chinese  execute  whole  pieces  in  this  stitch,  $  silks,  silks  in  flox,  and  twisted — though  dipped 
shading  them  most  exquisitely,  and  only  using  a  £  in  the  same  vat,  would  be  found  to  vary  mate- 
oo»rae  white  silk  or  gold  thread,  as  an  outline  to  ^  rially  in  the  shade  of  color  when  dyed.  Hence 
the  whole.  In  bead  embroidery,  every  stitch  is  $  it  is  important  to  select  such  materials  as  will 
generally  put  on  separately,  and  in  its  own  place :  $  blend  well  together,  and  also  wear  well  when 
bat  a  very  beautiful  effect  may  be  obtained  in  s  worked. 

pearl  beads  imitating  grapes,  by  stringing  them  \  The  following  colors  may  be  said  to  harmonize 
with  white  silk,  and  letting  them  cross  each  <>  perfectly : — 

other  in  various  directions,  still  preserving  the  j  Blue  works  well  with  the  warmer  tints  of  darb, 

outline  of  the  cluster.  £  stone,  and  fawn. 

A  very  pretty  and  effective  style  of  embroidery  s  Yellow  with  the  richest  and  darkest  shades  of 
is  that  done  with  gold  braid  and  wool  on  can-  \  drab. 

It  is  very  suitable  for  slippers,  cushions,  $  Pink  with  soft  stone,  fawn,  and  grey, 

the  bands  of  smoking-eaps,  blotting  cases,  and  S  Lilac  with  the  cold  green  tints  of  the  same 

many  other  things.  An  outline  design  in  aia-  £  colors, 
besque,  or  anything  else  that  may  appear  suit-  j  Lilac  with  some  greens, 

able  for  two  colors ,  should  be  drawn  on  paper  \  Maize  and  salmon  with  green 

of  the  proper  dimensions,  and  then  marked  on  J  Scarlet  with  a  slate  tint, 

the  canvass.  The  gold  braid  must  be  cut  into  \  Blue  with  rich  dark  claret  brown, 

pieces  of  the  proper  lengths,  and  laid  on  piece  by  s  Maize  with  blue, 

piece,  the  spaces  between  the  patterns  being  j  White  with  olive  green. 

filled  with  wool  of  some  well-contrasting  color —  j  Green  and  blue  do  not  harmonize,  whatever 
as  bright  blue,  green,  or  claret — so  that  the  pat-  \  the  votaries  of  the  present  fashion  may  declare 
tern  appears  in  gold,  on  a  ground  of  wool.  When  { to  the  contrary.  Even  green  leaves  do  not  look 
leaves  are  so  worked,  a  rich  silk,  of  a  deeper  i  well  in  the  vicinity  of  blue  flowers,  unless  they 
gold  color  than  the  braid,  should  be  used  after-  \  partake  of  the  rich  autumn  tints  of  olive,  yellow, 


ward  to  vein  it. 


\  and  brown.  Then  the  primitive  colors,  scarlet 


Having  spoken  of  cushions,  it  may  be  well  to  |  and  yellow,  kill  each  other ;  they  give  color,  but 
tell  my  fair  readers  bow  to  make  them  up  most  \  not  coloring ;  and  yellow  and  green,  scarlet 
comfortably : — Cut  some  good  strong  calico  bias  >  and  brown,  or  scarlet  and  lilac,  are  all  equally 
of  the  proper  size;  line  it  with  two  or  three  j  injurious. 

thicknesses  of  good  wadding,  well  fastened  to  it It  must  be  remembered  that  strong  contrasts 
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164  THE  TIME  TO  MARRY.  — MY  EARLY  FRIENDS. 

do  not  of  themselves  produce  beauty;  it  is  rather  s  The  shades  of  greens,  for  leaves,  are  quite  in- 
the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  different  shades.  \  numerable. 

There  are  numberless  varieties  of  every  leading  ^  \It  is  never  in  good  taste  to  have  a  group  of 
color — greens,  whites,  and  reds  especially.  The  $  flowers  on  a  light  ground,  without  some  one  in 
following  list  may  be  serviceable |  the  group  to  correspond  with  it.  Not  that  it 
White  Flowers. — These  may  be  shaded  in  !;  should  be  a  prominent  object  but  that  it  softens 
any  of  the  following  colors:  green,  pure  white,  |  the  whole. 

grey  or  slate.  The  choice  depends  on  the  color  \  Finally,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that, 
to  be  worked,  the  Fleur  dt  lit  requiring,  for  in-  ^  as  “good  wine  needs  no  bush,”  so  good  needle- 
stance,  to  be  shaded  into  green.  In  all  the  s  work  requires  not  very  gaudy  or  striking  mount- 
shades,  however,  the  greatest  softness  is  impera-  \  ings.  A  well  designed  portfeuilU  or  cushion 
tive.  All  sadden  contrasts  must  be  avoided.  jj  does  not  look  at  all  better  for  being  so  extrava- 
Damask  roses  are  worked  in  at  least  six  jj  gantly  finished  off,  that  the  eye  rests  on  the 
shades;  from  black  to  a  pure  rose  pink;  the  ^  fittings  rather  than  the  work.  Let  cords,  tassel?, 
gradations  include  deep  claret,  lighter  ditto,  |  linings,  &c.,  be  as  good  as  possible;  let  them 
scarlet,  and  a  medium  shade  between  the  last.  J  also  be  at  plain  at  pottible .  These  arc  but  tho 
Ordinary  roses  are  shaded  from  deep  scarlet  \  frame,  the  work  is  tho  picture;  and  the  valuable 
to  bright  ponceau,  and  various  shades  of  pink.  part  should  be  also  the  most  attractive. 


THE  TIME  TO  MARRY. 

BY  J.  BENNOOR. 


Tmf.  would-bo  wise  this  counsel  give—  < 

‘•Let  love’s  fond  passion  cool! 

Tho  man  who  early  weds,  will  live  | 

To  think  himself  a  fool.  $ 

Tho  galling  chain  that  frets  his  limbs,  \ 

Wears  deeper  day  by  day;  ^ 

Experience  little  teaches  him  ^ 

Who  gives  the  heart  its  way ;  \ 

He  wisely  weds  who  weddeth  late  J 

A  thrifty  unimpassioned  mate/*  < 

When  wrinkled  oaks  shall  twining  cling,  | 

With  tendrils  like  the  vine;  \ 

When  ravens  like  the  linnet,  sing  .  \ 

With  melody  divine;  J 

When  honey  drops  from  wither’d  leaves, 


And  not  from  Summer  flowers; 

Wrhcn  Winter  brings  us  golden  sheaves. 
And  snow-drift,  sunny  hours; 

When  truth  abusod  makes  falsehood  right, 
Go  withering  wed  and  find  delight. 

The  trembling  notes  young  birds  awako 
Rise  sweetly  into  tunc, 

As  April  buds  expanding  mako 
The  flowery  wreath  of  Juno; 

So  love  begun  in  life’s  young  day 
Matures  with  manhood’s  prinfe, 

Defies  the  canker  of  decay  , 

And  stronger  grows  with  time; 

Oh,  early  quaff  love’s  nuptial  witoe. 

And  all  that’s  best  in  life  is  thine. 


MY  EARLY  FRIENDS. 

BY  LOTTIE  LINWOOD. 


My  early  friends !  I  have  not  one  J 

With  whom  I  played  in  childhood’s  hour,  ^ 
That  speaks  to  me  in  friendship’s  tone—  \ 

That  twines  for  me  affection’s  flowers.  ^ 

There  are  but  few,  a  very  few  jj 

But  what  have  laid  them  down  to  rest;  > 

And  hands  I  long  to  clasp  again,  | 

Lie  folded  on  a  pulseless  breast.  \ 

And  when  I  think  of  early  loves,  j 

Those  childish  loves  I  prize  and  keep,  J 


I  am  a  child  at  heart  once  more — 

I  hide  my  face  and  wildly  weep. 

And  were  I  but  a  child  again, 

I'd  garner  up  each  sinless  love, 

And  bind  them  in  a  golden  chain, 

To  draw  mo  to  the  world  above. 

For  ah,  those  childish  loves  were  true  ; 

And  purer  than  in  after  3'ears, 
Which  only  light  the  lamp  of  Hope, 

To  dim  it  with  eternal  tears ! 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  A  TULIP* 


Materials. — Variegated  paper,  yellow  and 
Ted,  or  white  and  red:  Tulip  stamens,  green 
wire,  gum,  light  green  tissue  paper. 

Cut  six  leaves  like  fig.  1,  the  leaves  should  be 
crimped  or  moulded.  Cut  six  pieces  of  green 
wire  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
gum  half  way  up  the  centre  of  each  leaf.  After 
the  gum  is  perfectly  dry,  tie  three  of  the  petals 
around  the  stamen  with  thread  or  fine  wire:  then 
tie  on  the  other  three,  being  careful  to  make  the 
last  three  petals  fill  the  alternate  space  of  the 
first.  Cover  the  stem  with  light  green  tissue 


<  paper — branch  with  long,  green  leaves  like  figure 

>  2. 

<  - 

j:  *  Materials  for  Making  Paper  Flowers. — 

^  Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
>  for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 

Japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
j  stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups 
J  for  rosos  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
\  sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 

of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
$  31  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
\  mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate- 
J  rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
1  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


TRIMMING  FOR  CHILD'S  PANTALETTS. 


For  the  button-hole  edge  and  the  flowers,  \  cotton  No.  70  must  be  used.  This  is  a  beautiful 
English  working  cotton,  No.  50.  For  the  leaves  \  pattern  for  a  child's  dress  or  cloak  cape,  sub- 
and  stems,  which  arc  to  be  done  in  satin-stitch,  s  stituting  embroidery  silk,  instead  of  cotton. 
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PATTERN  FOR  A  PLAIN  DRESS  BODY. 


BY  EMILY  H.  MAY. 


This  is  an  admirably  fitting  pattern  for  a  ^  tracted,  stiff  and  pinched  look.  Care  must  also 
medium  sized  person,  cut  by  one  of  our  first  vs  be  taken  to  cut  the  body  wide  in  the  place 
dress-makers.  It  is  measured  sufficiently  large  s  denoted  by  the  dotted  lines  reaching  from  K  to 
to  admit  of  taking  in  or  trimming.  5  L  on  the  front,  and  from  S  to  U  on  the  back. 

The  dotted  lines  show  where  the  seams  are  to  \  A  short  shoulder  seam  is  also  ungraceful.  It 
be  made.  R  I,  and  H  G,  are  the  double  seams.  ^  should  be  made  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently 
I  J,  and  S  T,  are  the  seams  under  the  arms.  0  '  worn. 

P  denotes  one-half  of  the  back.  A  B  C  D,  and  \  For  a  cotton  dress,  the  ordinary  skirt  or  bishop 
L  H,  are  the  “dart”  seams.  N  M,  the  front,  \  sleeve  with  a  band  a  couple  of  inches  wide,  is 
allowing  for  a  hem  to  be  turned  down  to  the  J  a  fitting  accompaniment  for  this  body.  But  if 
dotted  line.  In  order  to  have  a  good  fitting  j  the  material  is  of  de  lain,  caslimere,  or  any  heaTj 
dress,  the  “darts”  must  not  reach  too  high,  as  j  material,  a  rounded  cuff  will  bean  improvement, 
when  that  is  the  case  the  whole  body  has  a  con-  1  “Caps”  are  no  longer  worn  to  sleeves. 


DARNED  NETTED  WINDOW-CURTAINS. 

Materials. — For  the  netting,  medium  crochet  *  scroll  in  fine  crochet  cotton.  For  pattern,  see 
cotton ;  fbr  the  darning,  the  flower  and  leaves  to  \  front  of  the  number. 

be  in  Berlin  wool,  of  the  natural  color*,  an  I  the  The«<*  curtain®  must  be  ncUedlcngtliwiee, a® 
160 
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TRIMMING  FOR  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A  SKIRT. 
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then  a  Vandyke  edge  can  be  workod  on  one  aide.  *  down  the  side  of  the  curtain  in  the  same  way. 
The  way  to  do  this  iB,  when  sufficient  width  is  J  When  the  netting  is  completed,  have  the  curtain 
done,  to  work  thirty-six  stitches,  turn,  and  do  $  washed  and  slightly  starched,  and  pin  it  out  on 
thirty-five  on  them ;  turn,  and  do  thirty-four ;  £  the  carpet  in  a  proper  shape  to  dry.  By  doing 
continue  until  it  comes  to  a  point.  Work  all  v  so  it  will  be  much  more  easy  to  work  it. 


TRIMMING  FOR  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A  SKIRT. 


BY  MRS.  l’l'LLAN. 


This  rich  design  is  in  what  is  termed  broderi e 
Anglaut  The  edge  is  composed  of  eyelets  done 
in  button-hole  stitch,  as  is  also  a  smaller  row  of 
eyelets  nearer  the  top.  The  wheels  and  leaves 


fare  to  be  cut  out  and  done  in  *■ ‘  over-stitch,”  that 
is,  by  merely  sewing  the  edge  over  very  closely. 
English  working  cotton,  No.  30,  for  tlio  edge, 
'  and  No.  50  for  the  rest  of  the  work. 


EDGE  FOR  AN  INFANT’S  PETTICOAT. 

The  edge  to  be  button-holed  in  cotton,  No.  60.  \  stitch,  and  the  large  ones  in  button-hole,  whilst 
The  leaves  to  be  done  in  satin-stitch,  and  over-  \  the  crescent  may  either  be  done  in  satin-stitch 
stitch,  in  No.  70  cotton,  the  small  dots  in  over-  $  or  opened  and  cver-stitched,  ns  taste  may  dictate. 


CORNER  FOR  HANDKERCHIEF. 

To  be  done  in  English  working  cotton,  No.  100,  •  stitch,  over-stitch,  and  the  French  knot  is  cm«* 
and  fine  sewing  cotton  of  the  highest  Nos.  Satin-  *  ployed  in  this  pattern. 

Vot:  XXIX.— 11 
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NAPKIN  R  T  N  Q. 


A  n  appropriate  article  for  the  season,  to  be  > 
trimmed  with  imitation  ermine.  J 

Materials. — One  pound  and  a  quarter  of  ' 
eight-thread  Berlin  for  Jacket  One  pound  of  | 
white  ditto  for  the  border,  with  a  small  quantity  <; 
of  black.  Work  in  ribbed  crochet  \ 

This  jacket  is  begun  at  the  sleeve.  Make  a  \ 
chain  of  81  stitches.  Do  41  ribs,  which  suffice  < 
for  the  sleeve ;  then  4  more  ribs,  increasing  three  s 
stitches  at  the  end  of  every  row ,  and  also  working  j 
three  stitches  in  one  on  the  41st  or  middle  stitch  \ 
of  the  81,  to  begin  to  form  the  shoulder.  It  will  5 
be  well  to  mark  that  stitch  with  a  bit  of  white  l 
thread.  The  increase  on  the  shoulder  is  made  \ 
on  every  other  row ;  but  underneath  the  arm  on  5 
every  row.  5 

Do  four  more  ribs,  increasing  as  before  on  the  \ 
shoulder,  but  making  five  chains  extra  at  the  \ 
end  of  every  row,  instead  of  three.  Then  make  J 
a  chain  of  fifty  stitches  extra  at  the  end  of  each  * 
if  the  two  next  rows,  still  increasing  on  the  s 
shoulder  as  before.  Do  two  and  a  half  ribs,  or  > 
ft ve  rows  without  increaee  at  the  ends ,  but  still  J 
increase  on  the  shoulder.  This  will  be  sufficient  £ 
for  the  shoulder  of  an  ordinary  person.  Now  do  | 
ten  or  twelve  ribs  for  the  back,  that  is,  from  the  | 
increase  stitches  of  the  shoulder  down  one  side,  ^ 
leaving  the  last  stitch  occasionally,  in  order  \ 
gradually  to  slope  the  neck,  but  keeping  it  even 
at  the  bottom. 

For  the  front.  Join  on  the  wool  at  the  other 
side  of  the  last  increase  stitches  of  the  shoulders; 
do  one  rib  and  a  half,  straight;  then  begin  occa¬ 
sionally  to  miss  a  stitch  at  the  part  where  the 
waist  comes,  to  form  it.  This  will  be  about  87 
from  the  neck.  The  missing  a  stitch  for  the 
waist  must  occur  in  every  row:  and  an  occasional 
one  also  at  the  neck.  12  ribs  must  be  done  thus, 
the  front  below  the  waist  being  also  gradually 
rounded,  by  the  last  stitch  or  two  being  left,  so 
that  at  last,  there  are  only  seven  stitches  below 
the  missed  stitch. 


Now  begin  the  other  half-jacket,  and  do  an 
exactly  similar  piece,  finishing  the  front,  how¬ 
ever,  first,  to  make  them  correspond.  Then  sew 
the  tw->  backs  together,  from  the  neck  down¬ 
ward,  about  84  stitches,  leaving  the  remainder 
for  a  gore.  Then  sew  up  the  sleeves  from  the 
wrist  down  to  10  of  the  last  60  chains,  leaving  40 
for  a  gore  also. 

Make  the  gore  thus: — Fasten  on  the  wool  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jacket,  where  one  of  the  gores 
is  to  be,  and  work  a  straight  row  up  and  down 
the  space.  Turn  back,  and  when  you  come  to 
the  middle  pass  over  two  stitches,  and  leave  also 
the  last  stitch  of  the  row.  Work  backward  and 
forward  in  this  way,  until  you  have  completely 
closed  up  the  space.  All  the  gores  are  done 
alike. 

For  the  border:  white  wool  of  the  same  color, 
cast  on  12  stitches,  and  knit  in  garter  stitch  138 
ribs.  Then  knit  the  last  two  stitches  together 
in  every  alternate  row,  until  9  stitches  only  are 
left. 

Do  28  more  ribs.  This  is  for  half  the  jacket 
Do  another  piece  exactly  like  it  For  the  sleeves 
cast  on  14  stitches,  and  do  46  ribs.  For  the  cuffs 
cast  on  8  stitches,  and  do  enough  to  go  round  the 
wrist. 

Take  the  white  wool  double ,  with  a  coarse  rug 
needle  and  a  wooden  mesh,  one  inch  wide,  and 
$  work  on  the  garter  knitting,  in  cross  stitch, 
\  taking  over  the  mesh  each  time — just,  in  fact, 
<  like  raised  Berlin  work.  Cut  each  row  before 
\  withdrawing  the  mesh.  Here  and  there,  at  even 
^  distances,  introduce  two  stitches  of  pale  straw- 
^  colored  wool,  and  immediately  below  that,  in  the 
\  next  two  rows,  two  stitches  of  black.  Comb  and 
j>  cut  the  far  smoothtly. 

Make  under-sleeves  to  come  above  the  elbow, 
and  trim  in  tho  same  way. 

A  bit  of  broad  elastic,  sewed  in  at  the  waist, 
improves  the  set  of  this  jacket.  Add  double 
buttons  aiid  loops  down  the  front 


NAPKIN  RING. 


B  7  MILE.  DEFOUR. 


Materials. — Pound  beads  of  the  following 
eolors;  clear  white,  ruby,  and  emerald;  two 
buttons,  either  ruby  or  emerald. 

This  ring  may  be  worked  from  the  engraving, 
which  will  be  seen  in  front  of  this  number. 
Begin  in  the  centre,  with  a  long  needlefol  of 
thread,  and  a  needle  threaded  on  at  oach  end. 


When  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  new  needleful, 
join  it  on  with  a  weaver's  not  The  little  fringe 
at  each  edge  is  put  on  afterward.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  select  beads  that  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  as  any  inequality  spoils  the  work.  Buttons 
must  be  sewed  on  at  one  end,  and  two  button¬ 
holes,  finished  with  beads,  made  at  the  other. 
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TALMA  FOR  CHILD. 


BY  EMILY  H.  MAY. 


We  have  been  request¬ 
ed,  by  several  subscri¬ 
bers,  to  give  a  few  pat¬ 
terns  of  extreme  simpli¬ 
city,  or  rather  those  which 
were  very  easy  to  make 
up.  Accordingly  we  have 
prepared  a  pattern  for  an 
every-day  dross,  to  be 
made  of  calico,  which  is 
to  be  seen  on  a  preceding 
page.  We  now  give  a 
Child’s  Talma,  equally 
easy  to  cut  out  and  make. 
The  material  is  of  grey 
cloth;  and  the  shape  a 
full  circle,  so  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  spread 
the  cloth  on  a  table,  or 
the  floor,  take  a  string 
with  which  to  describe 
tho  circle,  and  cut  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth 
wanted.  Then  trim  it, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
with  bands  of  black  vel¬ 
vet  finished  in  points. 
Add  the  buttons  and 
bows. 

In  cutting  the  circle, 
care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  grain  of  the 
cloth  run  the  proper  way : 
a  precaution  often  ne¬ 
glected. 

Having  offered  to  give, 
in  this  department,  any 
pattern  that  might  be  re¬ 
quired,  some  ladies  have 
mistook  our  meaning,  and 
supposed  that  we  offered  . 
to  send,  by  mail,  any  pa¬ 
per  patterns  they  might 
write  for.  We  make  this 
explanation  to  prevent 
further  mistakes. 

no 
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EMBROIDERED  MANDARIN  SLEEVE. 

WORKED  ON  BOBBINET. 


BY  It  L  I,  E  .  PEPOTR. 


|  M'.tebials. — Fine  bobbinet,  and  working-  <  over  it — tacked  on,  and  worked  in  the  game  way 
■* otton.  No.  40.  Also,  No.  70.  j  as  muslin  embroidery,  only  it  must  be  con- 

I  To  embroider  in  satin-stitch  on  net,  the  design  j  sidcrably  more  raised.  The  centro  of  the  rose 
I  must  be  accurately  drawn  on  colored  paper  of  '  is  darned  in  fancy  stitches,  with  the  Boar’s-head 
[  the  proper  shape.  The  net  must  then  be  cut  out  j  cotton. 

Either  larger — shrunk  by  pouring  boiling  water  N 


CROCHET  EDGING  AND  INSERTIONS. 


These  edgings  and  insertions  are  intended  to  \  reconed  in  the  foundation,  for  every  square, 
!c  worked  either  with  or  without  beads.  If  to  *  and  the  ground  must  be  perfectly  solid,  with 
Jc  worked  with  beads  one  chain-stitch  must  be  >  the  pattern  in  beads.  If  to  be  worked  in  square 
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TATTED  INSERTION. 


crochet  three  chain*  must  be  allowed  for  every  Reckoning  from  that  part  where  the  actual 
square.  In  the  scallops  the  ends  of  the  thread  ’  scallop  begins,  each  must  be  done  distinctly 
must  be  neatly  run  in  after  they  are  done.  ^  from  the  other. 


TATTED  INSERTION. 

SUITABLE  FOR  CUFFS,  BANDS,  ETC. 


Materials. — White  cotton  braid,  No.  9 ;  j  hexagonal  space  between  every  two  tatted  loop*- 
crochet,  No.  70,  and  tatting  cotton,  No.  3.  j  Braid  the  outer  lines  and  the  ends;  and  if  the 

For  the  Tatting. — f>  double  stitches ;  make  s  piece  be  intended  for  a  cuff,  put  &  double  line 
a  picotwith  a  fine  pin;  3  double  stitches,  1  picot,  of  braid  at  one  end  for  the  buttons,  and  also  two 
3  double  stitches,  1  picot,  6  double  stitches.  \  braid  loops  at  the  other,  for  button-holes.  A 
Draw  this  loop  up,  and  leave  a  space  as  great  as  \  long  needleful  of  Masland’B  griffin  crochet,  No. 
that  indicated  in  the  engraving,  before  making  J  70,  must  then  be  taken  along  the  centre  line, 
the  next.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  is  \  connecting  the  cross  lines  with  a  button-hole 
done,  tRke  a  piece  of  colored  paper,  rather  longer  \  stitch  wherever  they  occur.  Then  work  a  rosette 
than  you  require  the  insertion  to  bo,  and  on  it  |  of  English  lace  in  every  space,  and  another  when 
rule  two  parallel  lines,  an  inch  apart,  and  another  j  the  four  threads  cross  each  other.  The  tatting 
exactly  between  them.  Take  on  the  tatting,  \  edging  is  made  without  picots,  and  lightly  sewed 
allowing  it  to  touch,  alternately,  each  outer  line;  \  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  braid,  both  sides  of 
then  back  agaiu  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  |  which  should  then  be  finished  with  a  row  of 
the  threads  cross  at  the  centre  line,  and  form  a  v  Venitian  edging. 


EMBROIDERED  SLIPPERS. 


BY  MRS.  FULLAN. 


Materials. — Black  velvet  or  kerseymere;  j  grey,  the  lightest  part  to  adjoin  the  calyx;  th’“ 
mi  torse  silk,  blue,  yellow,  lilac,  green  and  white,  j  must  be  worked  in  a  blue  green.  The  buds  on 
all  in  shades;  also,  a  small  quantity  of  gold  \  the  sides  of  the  shoe. are  to  be  worked  with  one 
bullion  of  the  smallest  sixe.  |  shade  of  white  and  two  of  the  lightest  lilac.  Tbe 

The  desigu  must  first  be  marked  on  the  cloth  \  forget-me-nots  are  to  be  in  their  appropriste 
or  velvet  already  described.  Then  the  convolvu-  l  colors,  blue,  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre, 
luses  are  to  be  worked  in  shades  of  lilac;  the  \  and  the  adjoining  leaves  in  shades  of  yellow 
stamens  and  pistils  in  yellow.  That  part  of  the  j  green.  The  stems  may  be  worked  in  half-polkn 
flower  adjoining  the  calyx  in  white,  shading  into  stitch,  in  shades  of  green ;  but  the  effect  of  fin* 
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gold  bullion,  cut  into  lengths  varying  from  the  ^  The  slipper  must  be  lined  with  quilted  silk, 
eighth  to  the  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  laid  on  in  *  and  a  ruche  of  quilled  ribbon  should  go  entirely 
the  same  half- polka  stitch  is  perhaps  finer.  :  round  it.  Pattern  in  front  of  number. 


INSERTION  FOR  SHIRT  OR  NIGHT  DRESS  FRONT. 

If  worked  on  linen  for  a  shirt  front,  the  com-  s  or  on  muslin,  the  English  working  cotton,  Noe. 
mon  sewing  thread  of  the  finest  Nos.  must  be  {  90  or  100,  is  to  be  emyloyed.  Pattern  in  front 
used;  or  if  the  work  is  required  to  be  heavier,  £  of  number. 


BAND  FOR  A  CHEMISE. 

Thb  scallop  to  be  done  in  button-hole  stitch,  other  figures  to  be  cut  out  and  done  in  over- 
vith  No.  80  Nngli*h  working  cotton,  and  the  \  stitch  with  the  same  cotton. 


NAME  AND  LETTERS  FOR  MARKING 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 


EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT. 


A  FANTASIE. 


A  Choice  Book.  Friendship  Not  A  Name. —  5 
The  poet  Dug&nne,  ha*  just  received  a  compliment —  $ 
if  we  can  cal!  it  §uch — of  which  any  person  might  be  > 
proud.  Mr.  J.  Lesley,  Jr.,  loving  him  as  a  man,  and  ' 
admiring  him  as  a  poet,  has  collected  together  his  } 
poems;  and  issued  them  in  what  is  one  of  the  ' 
choicest  specimens  of  book-making  ever  published  in  i 
America.  On  a  former  occasion,  however,  we  spoke  s 
of  the  volume,  in  its  mechanical  aspect,  as  a  triumph  < 
<»f  typography,  so  that  now  wo  must  confine  our-  j 
selves  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work.  These  are  j 
many,  and  increase  our  respect  for  Mr.  Dug&nne’s  j 
ability,  superior  as  we  have  always  considered  it  ! 
A  daily  cotcmporary,  whose  critical  opinions  we  can  * 
generally  endorse,  says  that  the  best  things  in  the  3 
volume  are  to  be  found  among  the  shorter  lyrical  \ 
pieces,  and  adds:  w Among  these  there  is  none  more  < 
beautiful  nor  more  fully  imbued  with  the  middle-age  s 
spirit  of  love  poetry  than  the  following  gem,  which  * 
has  been  already  appropriated  by  masic-makers  as  $ 
the  most  charming  of  modern-antique  love  songs.”  \ 

JIERRE  I  LOVE.  ( 


AN  OLD  STYLE  MADRIGAL. 

I  know  a  littlo  hande ; 

’Tys  yo  softest  yn  ye  Unde — 

And  I  feele  yts  pressure  blande 
Whyle  I  synge: 

Lylie-whyte,  and  restynge  nowe, 

Lyke  a  roee-leafe  on  my  browe, 

Wythe  yts  wingo. 

Welle  I  pryze,  (all©  handes  above) 
Thye  deare  Hande  of  Herre  I  love ! 

I  knowe  a  littel  foot©— 

Very  oonnyngelyo  ’tys  putt 
In  a  dayntio  littel  boote. 

Where  yt  hydes; 

Lyke  a  shuttol  yt  ever  Ayes 
Backo  and  forth©  before  myne  eyes, 
Weavynge  musyque  forre  myne  eyes. 
As  yt  glydes, 

Welle  I  pryxe  (all©  feet©  above) 

Thye  deare  foote  of  Herre  I  love! 

I  knowe  a  littel  harte ; 

Yt  ys  free  from  eourtlie  arte, 

And  I  owne  yt  (ovorie  parte) 

Forre  alle  tyrae : 

Ever  yt  beates  wythe  musyque  tone — 
Ever  an  echoe  of  myne  owne. 

Ever  keepyngo  with  myne  owne 
nolie  chyme. 

Welle  I  pry zo,  (all  hartes  above) 

Thye  doare  harte  of  Herre  I  love ! 


This  is  really  exquisite.  The  antique  spelling,  the  ' 
old-time  terms  of  expression,  and  the  quaint  beauty 
of  the  thoughts  are  ail  in  harmony.  But  Mr.  Du-  f 
ganne,  even  without  these  adventitious  aids,  can  pen  ' 
delicious  lyrics,  as  the  following  one  will  show. 
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I  sit  beside  my  gentle  one: 

Her  hand  is  laid  in  mine; 

And  thus  wc  watch  the  parting  sun 
In  golden  haze  decline. 

Across  the  fiolds  the  shadows  creep. 

And  up  the  misty  hill ; 

And  wo  our  twilight  vigils  keep, 

At  our  own  cottage  sill. 

The  distant  brooklet’s  murmurs  come, 

Like  bell-notes  through  the  leaves; 

And  many  an  insect’s  mazy  hum 
Its  dreamy  music  weaves. 

The  dove’s  last  note,  in  rippling  beats. 

Upon  the  air  departs; 

The  breath  of  all  our  garden  sweets 
Is  creeping  to  our  hearts. 

The  russet  woodbine  round  our  porch, 

In  clustering  ringlets  twines; 

The  honeysuckle’s  crimson  touch 
Gleams  through  tho  dusky  vines; 

The  sunset  rays  are  trembling  now 
Amid  the  trellis-bars — 

They  paint  upon,  my  darling’s  brow 
A  glory  like  the  stars. 

Ilcr  cheek  is  nestling  on  my  breast, 

Her  eyes  are  bright  with  tears; 

A  prayer,  half-breathed  and  half-request, 

My  listening  spirit  hoars. 

Oh !  blessed  be  the  changeless  love 
That  glorifies  my  life! 

All  doubt,  all  fear,  all  guile  above — 

My  own  true-hearted  wife. 

Yet  wc  incline  to  think,  from  evidence  afforded 
unconsciously,  that  the  author  prefers  the  patriotic 
and  satirical  poems,  which  compose  the  principal 
part  of  this  volume.  There  is  certainly  fire  in  the 
first,  and  wit  in  the  last;  but  they  seem  to  us  to  be 
less  carefully  elaborated  than  the  lyrics  of  love  and 
sentiment:  and  on  the  whole  wo  prefer  the  latter. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  kindle,  whon  read¬ 
ing  Dug&nno’s  lyrics  on  freedom:  for  every  line  is 
a- blaze,  every  word  glows.  We  honor  this  poet  for 
his  love  of  humanity. 

The  volume  is  published  by  Parry  A  McMillan* 
successors  to  A.  Hart*,  Philadelphia.  A  beau ti tolly 
executed  line  engraving  of  Mr.  Duganno  embellishes 
the  book.  It  represents  a  face  full  of  high  thoughts 
and  poetic  enthusinm;  and  we  can  bear  witness  to  its 
being  a  good  likeness. 


Exquisite  China  and  Glass  Ware. — To  those 
of  our  readers,  who  either  reside  in  Philadelphia,  or 
may  chance  to  visit  it,  we  would  recommend  a  call 
at  Tyndalo  A  Mitchell’s,  gloss  and  china  merchants, 
Chesnut  street  above  Seventh.  This  firm  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  gentlemen,  who  are  celebrated  for  their 
exquisite  taste  in  all  that  pertains  to  art  or  elegance. 
This  taste  they  have  brought  into  their  business; 
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»ad  their  store  consequently  is  a  museum  as  well  as  ^ 
a  warehouse.  We  have  heard  that  when  Lord  Car-  \ 
lisle  was  in  this  country  he  pronounced  their  oollec-  f 
lion  of  fictile  ware  superior  to  any  he  had  seen  in  $ 
either  London  or  Paris.  Since  then  their  stook  has  l 
greatly  increased,  both  in  extent  and  in  beauty.  We  l 
may  safely  say  that  there  is  no  store  in  the  world  $ 
shore  so  much  exquisite  ehina  and  glassware  may  $ 
be  seen.  All  the  articles,  both  in  form  and  color,  i; 
reach  the  climax  of  what  can  be  attained.  Messrs,  * 
Tyndale  A  Mitchell  have  brought  out,  from  Europe,  \ 
an  engraver  on  glass,  solely  to  have  initials,  or  de-  < 
ligns,  cut  on  goblets,  or  other  glass  ware,  as  the  taste  s 
of  purchasers  may  dictate.  Their  Sevres,  Dresden  | 
and  other  porcelain ;  their  Bohemian  ware ;  and  their  s 
Parian  statuettes  are  really  unrivalled.  They  also  ^ 
deal  in  the  commoner  sorts  of  glass  and  earthenware,  $ 
hat  the  shapes,  which  they  sell,  are  all  graceful:!; 
»cd  yet  the  price  is  the  lowest  While  there  is  no  $ 
other  establishment,  therefore,  in  the  United  States,  | 
shere  guch  a  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful  articles  !: 


an  be  found,  there  is  no  one  that  can  afford  any  < 
irlicle,  even  the  most  commo^  at  a  lower  price,  or  < 
parhaps  as  low.  s 

"Cling  to  the  Mighty  One.” — The  following  * 
enrious  poem,  formed  from  different  Bible  texts,  is  > 


worth  preserving. 

fling  to  the  Mighty  One, 
Cling  in  thy  grief; 

Cling  to  the  Holy  One, 

Hu  gives  relief. 

Cling  to  the  Gracions  One, 
Cling  in  thy  pain ; 

Cling  to  the  Faithful  One 
He  will  sustain. 

Cling  to  the  Living  One, 
Cling  in  thy  woe; 

fling  to  the  Living  One, 
Through  all  below; 

Cling  to  the  Pardoning  One, 
He  speaketh  peace ; 

Cling  to  the  Healing  One, 
Anguish  shall  cease. 


Pa.  Ixxxix..  19.  i 

Hcb.  xil.,  11.  ,  \ 

Heb,  i.,  22.  5 

Ps.  cxvi.,  9.  5 

Ps.  cxvi.,  5.  < 

Ps.  Iv.,  4.  \ 

1  Thess.  v.,  24.  s 

Ps.  xxviii.,  8.  jj 

Hob.  vii.,  25.  < 

Ps.  lxxxvu,  7.  J 

1  John  iv.,  16.  J 

Horn,  viii.,  88,  39.  s 

Is.  iv.,  7.  $ 

John  xiv.,  27.  < 

Exod.  xv.,  26.  > 

Ps.  cxivii.,  3.  i 


Cling  to  the  Bleeding  One, 
Cling  to  His  side : 

Cling  to  the  Risen  One, 

In  Him  abide; 

Cling  to  the  Coming  One, 
Hope  shall  arise ; 

Cling  to  the  Reigning  One, 
Joy  lights  thine  eyes. 


1  John  i.,  7. 
John  xx.,  27. 
Rom.  vi.,  9. 
John  xv.,  4. 
Rev.  xxii.,  20. 
Titus  ii.,  13. 
Pa.  xcvii.,  1. 
Ps.  xvi.,  11. 


A  Birth-Day  Present. — A  young  lady,  in  a  letter 
Gnawing  her  subscription,  says: — “I  send  you  two 
dollars,  a  birth-day  present  from  my  father;  and 
thinking  I  could  put  it  no  better  use,  I  will  take 
your  Magazine  for  1856.”  Decidedly,  she  has  taste. 


\ 


A  Good  Example. — We  received,  a  fortnight  ago,  \ 
a  club  from  Copperas,  Vt.,  with  these  words: — “We  S 
have  only  sixteen  families  in  the  place,  and  ten  tako  v 
your  Magazine.”  Since  then  another  has  subscribed.  5 
Before  the  year  is  out,  we  expect  to  have  all.  < 


Dickens'  Complete  Works. — No  work,  lately 
published,  has  had  such  brilliant  sncecss  as  the 
library  edition  of  Dickens’  novels,  printed  by  T.  B. 
Peterson.  It  may  be  had,  not  only  in  cheap  style, 
at  fifty  cents  a  volume,  but  in  two  moro  elegant 
editions,  the  one  in  five  volumes,  and  the  other  in 
twelve.  The  latter,  especially  when  bound  in  half 
calf,  antique,  is  very  beautiful.  Indeed,  wo  know 
no  mote  tasteful  gift,  or  more  refined  ornament  for 
the  book-shelves;  and  it  is  the  more  desirable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  standard  work,  and  therefore  one  that 
will  be  as  valuable  to  one's  children  as  even  to 
one’s  self.  We  understand  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Peterson 
will  publish  “Little  Dorrit,”  uniform  with  the  rest 
of  the  novels,  as  soon  as  it  is  concluded.  No  library 
is  complete  without  a  set  of  these  books.  They  are 
as  indispensible  as  Scott’s  to  every  family  of  culture 
and  taste. 

Letters  Directed  in  Verse. — In  “  Life  Among 
the  Mail  Bags,”  some  curious  instances  are  given  of 
letters  directed  in  verse.  The  following  is  among 
the  moat  odd. 

When  you  C  this  letter, 

You’d  better  letter  B. 

For  it  is  going  over 
Unto  Tom  McG. 

In  the  town  of  Dover, 

State  of  Tennessee. 

This,  on  a  Valentine,  is  as  queer. 

Mr.  Post  Master,  keep  this  well, 
for  every  line  is  going  to  tell 
how  much  I  love  my  Bill  Martell. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  “Skirt”  Movement. — For  the  original  de¬ 
sign  of  this  humorous  engraving — a  capital  hit  at 
the  absurd  exaggeration,  to  which  some  ladies  carry 
the  amplitude  of  skirt — we  are  indebted  to  that  witty 
journal,  the  “Yankee  Notion.” 

Bunyax’s  Descendants. — The  last  male  descend¬ 
ant  of  John  Bunyan,  author  of  “The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,”  died  recently  in  England,  aged  eighty. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena :  or  Interesting  Anecdotes 
and  Remarkable  Conversations  of  the  Emperor  during 
the  five  and  a  half  years  of  his  captivity.  Collect  d 
from  the  memorials  of  Las  Casas,  OyMcara,  Montholon , 
Antommarchi ,  and  others.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
With  illustrations.  1  vol.  New  York:  Harper  d 
Brothers. — This  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  the 
size  of  “Abbott’s  Napoleon.”  It  is  printed  with 
large,  new  type,  and  illustrated  with  a  steel  frontis¬ 
piece,  five  maps,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-srx 
wood-cats,  all  executed  in  the  best  style.  Though 
confessedly  a  compilation,  it  is  one  of  unusual  merit. 
The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  works  of  Mon- 
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tholon,  La*  Casa*,  O'Meara,  and  others  belonging  to 
Napoleon’s  household  during  his  captivity,  have  been 
■elected,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  con¬ 
nected  by  a  skilful  narrative,  that  fills  up  all  gaps  and 
supplies  whatever  information  may  be  wanting  to  the 
general  reader.  In  point  of  style,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  the  book  is  superior  to  the  life  of  Napoleon 
by  the  same  author.  The  Emperor  was  never  more 
interesting  than  at  6t  Helena,  but  unfortunately  his 
conversations  and  dictations  were  originally  made  to 
different  persons  and  published  in  separate  volumes. 
A  work  like  this,  therefore,  which  gives  the  essenoe 
of  all;  which,  in  addition,  is  illustrated  so  accurately 
and  exquisitely :  and  which  is  published  at  a  price 
comparatively  low,  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  popular  literature. 

Caesar  Literally  Translated.  With  notes  and  a 
very  Elaborate  Index.  1  vol.  New  York :  Harper 
A  Brothers. — These  translations  of  “  Harper’s  Clas¬ 
sical  Library,”  are  so  neatly  executed,  literal  as  they 
aro,  that  it  is  not  only  young  students  who  will  be 
benefitted  by  them,  but  also  persons  unfamiliar  with 
the  dead  languages,  or  even  educated  men  who  have 
almost  forgot  their  old  favorites.  We  really  feel 
grateful  to  the  publishers,  for  having,  in  this  and 
other  volumes  of  the  series,  beguiled  us  from  busi¬ 
ness  for  awhile,  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the 
great  writers  of  the  past.  We  have,  in  fancy,  while 
perusing  the  volumes  received  this  month,  heard 
Cioero  discourse  “high  philosophy;”  seen  Cyrus 
slain  in  the  great  battle  a  day’s  march  from  Baby¬ 
lon;  and  followed  the  legions  of  Ceasar  in  those 
immortal  campaigns  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  for 
which,  with  something  very  like  retribution,  Italy 
has  since,  in  chains,  served  so  mauy  northern  con¬ 
querors.  All  the  volumes  of  the  “  Classical  Library,” 
we  may  add,  are  neatly  and  even  tastefully  printed 
and  bound. 

The  Onyx  Ring.  By  John  Sterling.  With  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Preface  by  Charles  Hale.  1  vol.  Boston : 
Whittemore,  Niles  A  Hall. — We  welcome  this  re- 
publication  with  sincere  ploasure.  “The  Onyx 
Ring,”  first  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
twenty  years  ago;  and  immediately  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  Since  then  it  has  been  admired  by  all  persons 
of  culture  and  intelligence  who  have  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  peruse  it  Carlyle  and  Goethe  figure  in 
the  story.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  volume 
in  excellent  style.  Indeed,  Whittemore,  Niles  &  Hall 
are  fast  becoming  celebrated,  alike  for  the  high 
character  and  for  the  mechanical  elegance  of  their 
books. 

Chapman's  Principia .  By  L.  L.  Chapman.  1  vol. 
Philada  :  Campbell  A  Go. — This  work  deserves  more 
space  than  we  have  leisure  to  give  it  at  present  Mr. 
Chapman  professes  to  have  found  a  theory  of  uni¬ 
versal  electro-magnetism;  and  asserts  that  he  baa 
discovered  the  occult  influences  which  regulate  the 
changes  of  the  element*.  He  also  attacks  the  New¬ 
tonian  notion  of  gravitation. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

$  Village  and  Farm  Cottages.  Illustrated  with  ons 
‘  hundred  engravings.  1  voL  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
s  A  Co. — It  is  rarely  that  a  book  equally  valuable  and 
|  elegant  ia  offered  to  our  criticism.  The  paper,  type 
\  and  engravings  are  all  superior.  The  context  baa 
\  been  prepared,  and  the  designs  furnished,  by  three 
^  capable  architects.  Every  variety  of  dwelling  for 
\  the  village  and  farm  is  given,  from  the  humbleet 
one-story  cottage  to  the  ornate  and  spacious  villa: 
and  each  design  is  accompanied  by  full  details,  and 
^  with  plana  and  an  engraving,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
s  cos t.  The  title-page  makes  no  idle  boast,  when  it  sayi 
s  that  the  requirements  of  American  homes  are  fairly 

>  considered  and  suggested.  The  designs  are  chiefly 

>  for  houses  of  moderate  cost.  A  few  chapter?,  at 
|  the  dose,  discuss  tho  improvements  of  grounds  and 
*  gardens.  The  work  is  tho  best  of  its  kiud  which  has 

I  yet  fallen  under  our  notice. 

A  Child's  History  of  the  United  States.  By  John 
Benner.  2  vo/s.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. — 

>  The  author  confesses  that  the  idea  of  this  book  was 
|  suggested  by  Charl^  Dickens’  admirable  “Child’s 
>  History  of  EnglandlP  The  work  is  written  in  idio- 
|  malic  English,  seizes  the  salient  points  of  oar 
*  national  career,  and  is  generally  such  a  history  ai 
|  will  engage  the  attention  of  children,  and  help  them, 
j  as  Mr.  Benner  modestly  hopes  (in  this  quoting  the 
<  words  of  Dickons)  “by-and-by,  to  read  with  interest 
i  larger  and  better  books  on  the  same  subject.”  The 
s  volumes  are  well  printed.  We  cordially  recommend 
^  the  work  as  supplying  a  want  long  felt  by  parenti 
|  and  teaehors  of  the  young. 

5  The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home  ;  at  the  Court  and 
>  in  the  Camp ,  with  Souvenirs  of  the  Brigade.  1  soL 
\  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co. — An  anonymous 
\  author,  who  styles  himself  “An  Emigrant  Milesian, M 
$  has  made  quite  a  readable  book,  in  the  volume 

I !  before  us,  by  collecting  anecdotes  of  his  eminent 
countrymen,  giving  sketches  of  their  lives,  and  de¬ 
picting  the  fortunes  of  the  famous  Irish  Brigade, 
that  so  long  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Franca 
It  is  one  of  those  books,  which  are  captivating  to  ali 
alike,  but  grow  more  captivating  the  more  we  know 
of  hiatory  and  biography. 

The  Heart  of  Mabel  Ware.  A  Romance.  1  vol 
New  York :  J.  "C.  Derby.  Philada :  T.  B.  Peterson 
In  many  respects  this  is  superior  to  the  ordinary 
$  novels  of  the  day.  The  style  is  generally  mo™ 
j  finished,  the  incidents  more  powerfully  told,  and  the 
\  characters  drawn  with  greater  breadth.  The  con- 
{ elusion,  however,  strikes  us  as  too  suggestive  of 
\  Zenolia’s  drowning,  in  Hawthorne’s  “Blifchedale.” 
j  We  hardly  think  tho  book  a  healthy  one  in  other  re- 
|  speote  also. 

j  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Tty  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsos. 
*  1  vol.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. — A  literal 
j  translation  for  students.  It  is  accompanied  by  * 
j  geographical  commentary  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Aine- 
j  worth,  in  which  the  rente,  which  the  famous  “ten 
J  thousand”  took  in  their  retreat,  is  accurately  traced. 
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The  Indian  Fairy  Book.  From  the  Original  t 
Legend ».  1  voL  Me  to  York :  J I  aeon  Brother s. —  < 
From  a  large  maaa  of  Indian  material,  placed  at  bis  ^ 
disposal  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  author  of  this  n 
volume  has  selected  about  twenty-fire  legends  and  * 
tales  of  the  supernatural,  which  he  claims,  and  not  \ 
extravagantly,  to  be  as  interesting,  in  some  respects,  i; 
is  the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  It  seems  incredible,  until  \ 
one  has  perused  this  book,  that  so  much  imagine-  < 
tion  exists  in  the  Indian  mind.  We  cannot  avoid  $ 
believing,  even  yet,  that  many  of  these  stories  would  < 
sever  have  been  told  by  their  savugo  authors,  but  $ 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  America.  jt 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  doubtless  faithfully  recorded  what  % 
he  heard ;  and  even  the  Indian  tale-tellers  may  have  % 
fancied  their  stories  were  indigenous;  but  the  presence  jj 


of  a  foreign  element  is  plainly  to  be  traced  in  many  j 
of  the  legends.  Nevertheless,  there  are  other  stories,  ^ 
in  the  volume,  which  have  no  such  taint:  but  which  \ 
appear  to  reflect  thoroughly  the  mind  and  churocter  \ 
of  the  aborigines.  The  book  is  not  only  curious,  but  J 
really  entertaining,  and  any  person  would  be  pleased  j 
and  profited  by  its  perusal.  Several  elegant  illus-  < 


nations  embellish  the  volume. 


Plain  Talk  and  Friendly  Advice  to  Domestic*. 
With  Counsel  on  Home  Matters.  1  vol  Bouton: 
Phillips ,  Sampson  &  Co. — A  really  meritorious  work. 
It  has  also  a  merit  rare  in  didactic  volumes,  it  is  not 
dull  in  the  least,  but  is  often  actually  amusing.  We 
fear,  however,  that  those  for  whom  it  is  designed 
will  not  generally  have  either  the  inclination  to  read 
it,  or  the  money  to  purehase  it.  Employers  might, 
indeed,  make  the  book  a  present  to  those  whom 
they  hire;  but  most  American  servants  would  take 
umbrage  at  this. 

My  First  Season.  By  Beatrice  Reynolds.  1  vol. 
Net o  York :  W.  P.  Fetridge  6c  Co. — Professedly  edited 
by  the  author  of  “  Charles  Auchester;”  but  really,  we 
think,  the  work  of  that  wayward,  yet  able  writer. 
Parts  of  it  rise  far  above  mediocrity.  The  character 
of  Beatrice  is  fresh,  and  is  racily  delineated.  There 
are  also  many  capital  soencs  in  the  work.  If  the 
author’s  plots  were  bettor,  he,  or  she,  whoever  it  is, 
would  take  high  rank  as  a  novelist. 

Jack  the  (j  iant- Killer.  Illuminated  with  ten  pic¬ 
tures.  1  vol.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. — The 
merit  of  this  choice  little  quarto  is  the  taste  writb 


Pheenixiana;  or.  Sketches  and  Burlesques.  By 
John  Phoenix.  1  vol.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6c 
to. — This  is  really  one  of  the  wittiest  books  of  the 
nsson.  It  is  made  up  of  fugitive  sketohes,  originally 
published  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,-'  and  is  a  proof  that  intellectual,  os  well  as 
material  gold,  is  not  wantiug  in  that  new  common¬ 
wealth.  In  fact,  few  of  the  older  states  can  produce 
a  writer  as  graphic  and  amusing  as  the  anthor  of 
w  Pheenixiana.”  The  volume  is  printed  on  unusually 
elegant  paper,  and  is  altogether  a  credit  to  its  enter¬ 
prising  publishers. 

Cora  and  the  Doctor  ^tr,  Revelations  of  a  Physi¬ 
cian's  Wife.  I  voL  B%ton :  J.  P.  Jewett  6c  Co. — 
This  novel  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  so  that  it  is  already  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  popular  approbation.  It  is  far  superior  to  fictions 
of  domestic  live  generally.  The  style  is  the  epis¬ 
tolary,  which  we  have  always  thought  had  great 
advantages,  at  least  for  stories  of  this  character;  and 
which  oertainly  enables  the  author  of  “  Cora,”  to  tell 
her  tale  with  a  freshness,  a  detail,  and  a  force,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  impossible  to  her. 

Hampton  Heights;  or,  the  Spinster's  Ward.  By 
Caleb  Starbuck.  1  vol.  New  Yorki  Mason  Brothers. — 
A  first  effort,  if  only  of  average  ability,  is  no  proof 
*  writer  is  without  talent  Thackeray  is  an 
uample  in  point  “  Hampton  Heights,”  is  by  a  new 
anthor, who  is  not  destitute  of  promise:  but  if  its 
writer  wishes  “a  name  to  live,”  he  will  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  far  better  fictions. 


*  which  Mr  Ilewett,  the  celebrated  engraver,  haa 
\  executed  the  illuminations  and  other  illustrations. 
\  When  we  contrast  the  elegant  works,  now  published 
J  for  children,  with  the  rude  affairs  that  were  in 
\  vogue  when  we  were  young,  we  are  forcibly  struck 
^  with  the  improved  taste  of  the  day. 

|  Family  Pastimes;  or,  Homes  Made  Happy.  1  voL 
j  Nets  York :  Bunce  6c  Brothers. — This  is  a  collection 
!  of  games  for  the  social  circle.  Such  a  work  we  have 
\  often  heard  inquired  for,  and  are  glad  to  see  one  so 
l  varied  and  thorough  at  last  Amusement  for  the 
\  evenings  of  an  entire  winter  may  be  had  from 
\  “Family  Pastime,”  without  repeating  a  single  game, 
\  puzzle,  or  charade. 

I  Saint  Hildas;  or,  the  Three  Paths.  By  Julia  Kava- 
nagh.  1  vol.  Boston:  WhiUsmore,  Niles  6c  Hall . — 
s  A  story  for  boys,  beautifully  written,  and  quite  equal 
\  in  its  way  to  “Nathalie,”  which  we  have  always  oon- 
\  sidered  the  beet  of  Miss  Kavanagh’s  novels.  It  is 
{  elegantly  printed,  and  is  illustrated. 

\  Oliver  and  the  Jew  Fagin.  From  the  “  Oliver 
5  Twist,”  of  Dickens.  1  vol  New  York  :  Redjield. — 
5  All  that  will  chiefly  attract  children,  in  “Oliver 
S  Twist,”  is  to  be  found  in  this  elegant  little  volume, 
J  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  which  we  have  spoken 
i;  already  in  high  praise. 

\  Florence  Dombry.  From  the  “  Domby  and  Son,”  of 
\  Dickens.  1  vol.  Neic  York:  RedJiMd.— Not  lees 
\  successful  than  the  other  compilations  of  this  admi- 
<  xmble  series.  No  family  of  taste,  where  there  are 
j  children,  should  be  without  these  books. 


Cwo’i  Offices  and  Moral  Works.  By  Cyrus  R.  \  The  Rival  Beautiee.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Pardoe. 
Hdmonds.  \  vol  New  York:  Harper  6b  Brothers .—  '<  1  vol.  New  York:  W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.— An  old 
Another  volume  of  “Harper's  Classical  Library,”  j  novel,  but  a  capital  one,  republished  in  cheap  style. 
Published  in  similar  style  to  the  “Anabasis.”  The  j  As  few,  in  this  generation,  have  read  it,  “The  Rival 
accompanying  this  edition  are  very  valuable.  1  Beauties,”  is  a  desirable  book. 
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An  Outline  of  the  General  Principle #  of  Grammar. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Barton. — 1  voL  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers — In  addition  to  giving  an  oatline  of  the 
general  principles  of  grammar,  this  little  volume 
furnishes  a  brief  exposition  of  the  idiomatic  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  English  language.  It  is  arranged 
with  questions,  and  seemB  a  valuable  work. 

Amy  Lee.  By  the  Author  of  “  Our  Parish.”  1 
vol.  Boston :  Brown ,  Baxin  &  Co.  Philada  :  T.  B. 
Peterson. — It  is  not  often  that  a  novel  is  so  elegantly 
printed  as  this.  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  by  one 
not  unknown  to  fame.  We  can  recommend  “Amy 
Lee'*  as  a  safe  and  entertaining  fiction  for  the 
family. 

Lilly  Huson.  A  Tale  of  Humble  Life.  By  Alice 
Gray.  1  vol.  Ns  to  York:  H.  Long  &  Brothers. — 
This  t  fiction  boars  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
written  by  one  who  has  really  suffered.  It  is  valu¬ 
able,  therefore,  even  apart  from  its  story;  for  all 
records  of  actual  experience  have  a  certain  merit. 

Home  Comforts ;  or,  Economy  Illustrated  by  Fami¬ 
liar  Scales  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  Lillie  Savery.  1 
vol.  New  York:  Bunce  &  Brothers. — The  author  of 
this  book  evidently  writes  from  experience.  We 
can  recommend  the  work  as  entirely  fulfilling  the 
promises  of  its  title-page.  It  is  neatly  published. 

Little  Paul.  From  the  i(Dombey  and  Son,”  of 
Dickens.  1  vol.  New  York:  Redfield. — The  story 
of  '*  Little  Paul,”  loses  none  of  its  beauty  or  pathos 
in  this  little  volume,  but  on  the  contrary  is  rendered 
more  acceptable  to  the  young,  by  the  excision  of  ex¬ 
traneous  matter. 


?  composed  of  thin  transparent  materials.  The  hair 
|  should  be  cut  about  every  two  months;  oils  and 
\  greases  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  for  although 
J  in  moderation  they  improve  the  appearance  of  tbc 
hair,  an  excess  soon  produces  a  very  contrary  result. 
|  The  hair,  in  its  manner  of  growing,  resembles  i 
j  bulbous  plant  The  lower  end  of  the  bulb  is  con- 
1  nected  with  small  fibres,  like  roots,  which  convey  tlic 
\  necessary  nutritive  secretions.  Each  hair  is  a  hollow 
;  tube,  and  is  composed  of  several  substances.  Ac 
1  animal  substance  analogous  to  albumen,  a  thi*  k 
|  whitish  oil  upon  whi£h  is  owing  the  soft  glossiuM 
of  the  bair,  minute  quantities  of  oxide  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  iron  in  proportions  varying 
according  to  the  color,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silicic  acid,  and  sulphur.  There  is,  besides,  an  oil. 
which  is  the  coloring  principle  of  the  hair.  In  black 
hair  this  oil  is  of  a  brownish  green  color;  in  light 
hair,  dark  or  pale  yellow,  according  to  the  shade 
in  red  hair,  this  oil  is  brownish  red,  and  in  flaxet , 
almost  colorless.  These  colors,  and  their  varioiif 
shades,  depend  upon  the  predominance  of  certain 
substances  forming  this  oil;  that  which  gives  a  bhuk 
color  has  in  its  composition  a  largo  proportion  of  iron 
and  magnesia;  that  which  renders  the  bair  blonde, 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  sulphur;  that  of  red  hair  contains  very  littk 
sulphur  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  red  oxide  d 
iron.  The  complete  absence  of  iron,  with  inertand 
j  quantity  of  silicic  acid,  is  the  cause  of  the  hair  be- 
\  ooming  white.  When  it  does  not  exist  prematurely 
\  there  is  a  holy  and  poetic  beauty  in  white  bair,  with 
I  which  false  locks  and  artificial  dyes  can  never  coia- 
!  pete. 


THE  TOILET. 

The  Hair. — A  fine  luxuriant  chevelure  is  so  essen-  ; 
tial  to  beauty,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  rough,  ill-tended 
hair  so  repulsive,  that  those  women  who  wisely  deem  : 
it  a  serious  social  duty  to  render  themselves  pleasing  \ 
and  agreeable,  should  study  the  best  means  of  pre-  \ 
serving  and  beautifying  this  useful  and  attractive  \ 
ornament  of  the  person.  Cleanliness  is  of  course  j 
indispensible,  and  this  is  best  attained  by  frequently  $ 
washing  the  head  in  soft,  warm  water :  it  is  an  error  $ 
to  suppose  that  water  injures  the  hair — it  is  the  J 
natural,  and  therefore  the  best  method  of  cleaning  it,  | 
and  as  it  keeps  the  skin  free  from  impurities,  it  in-  ^ 
sures  the  healthy  condition  of  the  hair.  It  is,  however,  ^ 
highly  necessary  that  it  should  be  well  dried  and  > 
rubbed  with  hot  cloths;  this  restores  the  elasticity^ 
and  glossiness  to  the  hair,  and  prevents  cattarrh  or  % 
headaches.  The  constant  use  of  the  brush  we  need  J 
not  allude  to,  except  to  advise  that  the  head  itself!; 
should  not  be  treated  roughly  with  it,  as  is  sometimes  J 
the  case;  the  hair  should  be  well  brushed,  but  not  ‘ 
the  head,  as  the  partings  of  the  head  are  rendered  J 
thin  and  unsightly  by  the  rough  manner  in  which  \ 
the  brush  is  often  bandied,  The  yolks  of  eggs  beat  { 
up  with  lemon  juice  is  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  $ 
cleansing  the  hair.  Night-caps  are  injurious,  unless  ^ 


PARLOR  GAMES. 

Cupid. — One  of  the  playaw  is  seated  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  as  head,  or  lea*®— Venus,  we  would  pro¬ 
pose  as  the  title,  if  a  lady.  The  other  players  range 
themselves  in  a  row,  and  each  one  represents  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  comes  forward  in  turn  before 
Venus  to  personate  Cupid,  by  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  any  word  which  they  may  choose  that  coimnenots 
with  the  letter  they  respond  to — taking  care  that 
the  countenance,  gesture,  and  manner,  express  the 
idea  of  the  word  selected. 

For  instance,  the  first  one  in  the  row  begins  with 
A,  and  says,  Cupid  comes  awkward,  and  at  the  same 
time  walks  across  the  room  toward  the  person  seated, 
in  a  very  awkward  manner,  and  takes  her  static 
behind  her;  then  the  next  one  says,  Cupid  coatee 
begging,  and  acts  accordingly  while  walking  scrc*« 
the  room;  the  next  one  takes  C,  and  so  they  proceed 
until  the  alphabet  is  exhausted;  and  then  if  there 
are  more  persons,  they  can  begin  the  alphabet  agai^i 
or  if  but  a  few  players,  when  tho  last  one  has  played* 
the  one  who  commenced  the  game  can  take  the  veil 
letter,  and  so  proceed  again. 

As  all  may  not  think  of  words  as  quickly  «  ^e.r 
should,  they  will  find  here  a  variety  from  which  they 
can  choose. 
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A.  Cupid  comes  affectionately — afflicted — asto¬ 
nished — affronted. 

B.  Cupid  comes  boisterously — bravoly — bending — 
blundering. 

C.  Cupid  comes  carefully  —  careless  —  cross  — 
crooked. 

D.  Cupid  comes  daring — disdainfully — dancing- 
dejected. 

E.  Cupid  comes  elegantly — earnestly — exhausted 
— egotistical. 

F.  Cupid  comes  fearful — foolishly — curious— fid¬ 
geting. 

G.  Cupid  comes  gracefully — grumbling — gallantly 
—gazing. 

II.  Cupid  comes  humble  —  hopping — halting — 
humming. 

I-  Cupid  comes  idly — impatient — indignant  inqui¬ 
sitive. 


I 


The  one  who  fails  to  make  the  proper  expressions  s 
or  attitude,  muEt  do  so  at  the  command  of  Venus.  s 
Cupid  can  be  performed  under  these  various  < 
aspects,  and  many  more  that  are  not  given  here,  * 
and  the  alphabet  can  be  gone  over  several  times,  by  ^ 
always  using  different  words.  It  will  be  found  to  \ 
be  a  very  amusing  gamo,  especially  if  the  players  s 
arc  quick  in  thinking  of  their  words,  so  as  to  avoid  $ 
delav.  s 


SICK-ROOM,  COSMETICS,  Ac. 

Wash  for  Sunburn.— Take  two  drams  of  borax,  i 
one  dram  of  Roche  alum,  one  of  camphor,  half  an 
ounoe  of  sugar-candy,  and  a  pound  of  ox-gall ;  mix, 
and  stir  well  for  ten  minutes,  and  repeat  this  stirring 
three  or  four  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight  till  it  ap¬ 
pears  clear;  strain  through  blotting-paper,  and  bottle  ■ 
for  use.  Another  wash  ^  made  of  half  a  pint  of  j 
milk,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  spoonful  of  brandy,  J 
boiled  together;  skim  it  well,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  j 
and  set  aside  for  use.  A  small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar  \ 
or  alum  may  be  added. 

Almond  Paste  for  beautifying  the  akin  may  be  j 
made  as  follows: — Take  half  a  pound  of  sweet; 
almonds,  blanched;  two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs;  a  j 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  spring  water,  the  same  of  brandy,  5 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Pound  the  almonds  in  a  \ 
mortar,  and  sprinkle  in  a  little  water,  that  the  paste 
may  not  “oil;''  add  tho  bread  crumbs,  which  moisten  j 
with  the  brandy  as  you  mix  it  with  the  almonds  and  j 
the  egg-yolk.  Set  this  mixture  over  a  slow  fire,  and  ( 
keep  stining  it,  lest  the  paste  adhere  to  the  bottom  { 
of  the  vessel.  | 

Erysipelas  may  be  cured  by  the  simple  applica-  \ 
tioo  of  raw  cranberries,  beat  into  a  paste.  We  knew  &  f 
young  lady,  with  one  side  of  her  face  so  much  swollen  ! 
and  inflamed,  that  the  eye  had  become  closed,  and 
the  pun  excessive.  A  poultice  of  Cranberries  was  | 
applied,  and  after  a  few  changes,  the  pain  ceased,  \ 
the  inflammation  subsided,  and  in  the  course  of  a  j 
couple  of  days  every  vestige  of  erysipelas  had  disap-  \ 
peered.  • 


For  Chilblaixs. — The  following  will  be  found 
efficacious : — Whon  the  chilblains  first  appear,  apply 
a  plaster  of  soap  serrat,  spread  on  a  piece  of  lint  or 
soft  linen.  This  plaster  should  be  kept  on  for  several 
days,  then  replaced  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  and 
so  repeated  until  the  chilblains  disappear.  The  air 
sholnd  bo  kept  from  them  as  much  as  possible.  Rub¬ 
bing  with  spirits  of  turpentine  when  the  chilblains 
first  begin  to  be  troublesome,  and  before  they  break, 
is  also  recommended. 

A  Lemon  Paste,  which  we  also  recommend,  is 
prepared  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  almonds,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  honey ;  these 
ingredients  are  merely  well  stirred  together.  Another 
excellent  emollient  is  made  thus: — Blanch  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  bitter  almonds,  beat  them  up  finely 
with  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  camphor,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  borax,  adding  about  a  teaspoon  ful  of 
glycerine;  it  should  form  a  paste,  and  be  only  used 
occasionally. 


PUZZLE. 


The  Cylinder  Puzzle. — With  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  four  inches  long,  make  three  holes  in  it  as 
shown  below.  The  puxzlo  consists  in  making  ono 
piece  of  wood  pass  through  tho  holes  and  exactly  to 
fill  each,  although  they  are  dissimilar  in  shape. 


vo 


NEW  RECEIPTS. 

Stewed  Apple  Pudding. — Cover  a  deep  basin  or 
pan  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  with  apples  p«*cd 
and  cored;  add  water  sufficient  to  stew  thorn.  Make* 
a  crust  as  for  common  biscuit,  roll  to  an  inch  in 
thickness,  cut  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  cover  with 
it  the  apples.  Set  the  dish  on  the  stove  or  coals, 
covering  closely  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam. 
Twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour's  cooking  will  be 
sufficient.  Serve  with  sauce  made  of  water,  butter 
and  sugar,  thickened  with  flour  and  flavored  with 
nutmeg. 

Batter  Pudding  without  Egg *. — Take  a  quart  of 
milk,  mix  six  spoonfuls  of  flour  with  a  little  of  the 
milk  first,  add  the  rest  by  degrees,  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  two  of  beaten  ginger,  and  two  of  the 
tincture  of  saffron.  Mix  all  together  quite  smooth, 
and  boil  for  an  hour  either  in  a  buttered  cloth  or 
basin. 

Bread  Caleet. — Soak  some  crusts  of  bread  in  milk, 
strain  them  through  the  cullender  very  fine,  beat  in 
fotfr  eggs,  and  a  little  flour  just  sufficient  to  thioken 
the  substance;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salaratus,  mix 
all  to  make  a  thin  batter,  and  bake  on  the  griddle. 

A  good  Tooth  Powder . — Red  bark  and  Armenian 
bole  eaoh  one  ounce;  powdered  cinnamon  and  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  each  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon  two  or  three  drops. 
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To  take  Iron  Stain •  out  of  Marble. — Mix  equal  t  and  ic  ornamented  with  ten  brandebovrg «  or  “frog*," 
quantities  of  fresh  spirts  of  vitrol  and  lemon  juice  in  i  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

Fig.  vii. — The  Venitian  is  also  composed  of  black 
velvet,  with  a  large  cape,  circular  behind,  but  sloping 
up  gradually  in  fVont.  There  is  a  much  smaller  cape 
which  forms  a  yoke,  and  is  trimmed,  ns  well  as  the 
ward  rubbing  with  a  dry  cloth.  j  large  cape  and  body,  with  a  rich  tulle  fringe. 

Tracing  Paper. — A  sheet  of  fine,  thin,  white  paper  <  General  Remarks. — The  materials  adopted  this 
dipped  in  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arabio,  and  then  <  winter  for  dresses  are  more  varied  and  beautiful  than 
pressed  between  two  dry  sheets,  renders  them  irons-  i  those  of  any  previous  season.  The  new  poplins  in 
parent  when  dry.  Is  is  useful  for  tracing  purposes  j  particular  are  very  superior,  both  as  regards  texture 
as  it  can  be  either  written  or  printed  upon.  \  and  brilliancy  of  color.  Chequered  patterns  are  most 

Ink  Spots  on  the  pages  of  a  book  may  be  effaced  >  in  favor  for  poplin  dresses,  tmd  the  real  clan  tartans 
by  washing  them  with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  j  are  highly  fashionable.  Some  of  the  new  brocatclle 
water,  and  afterward  rinsing  off  with  clear  water.  t  dresses  have  flounces  ornamented  in  the  Pompndour 
Com  Dread. — One  quart  of  sour  milk,  two  t&blo-  \  style,  with  flowers  broche  in  various  colors.  Ouo  of 
gpoonfulB  of  flour,  three  eggs,  and  corn-meal  suffl-  I  the  novelties  in  silk  dredbes  just  introduced  consists 
cient  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  jj  of  spots  of  block  velvet  running  up  the  skirt  in  a 

regular  scries,  one  above  the  other,  and  occupying  a 
space  of  about  three  inches  in  width.  These  row* 
FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY.  j  of  spots  arc  ranged  alternately  with  stripes  of  moire 
Fig.  i.— The  Euphrosynk,  made  of  rich  brown  j  antique,  cither  black  or  colored, 
velvet,  cut  almost  in  the  form  of  a  large  circular,  but  \  Jbt  is  very  generally  used  in  combination  with 
with  a  little  less  fulness,  and  with  long,  flowing  *  the  trimmings  usually  employed  for  bonnets,  and 
sleeves  introduced  at  the  shoulders.  These  sleeves  !  ©von  for  dresses  and  cloaks.  Silk  dresses  trimmed 
are  set  in  plain,  but  finished  at  the  bottom  with  j  with  flounces  have  the  flounces  headed  by  a  narrow 
deep  flounces  introduced  into  the  upper  portion  with  }  row  of  embroidery  in  jet;  and  some  of  the  new  black 
deep  box  plaits.  Over  each  plait  falls  a  pendent  \  velvet  cloaks  are  ornamented  at  the  edge  with  a 

button  of  brown  silk,  which  forms  an  unique  head-  ^  medallion  pattern  embroidered  in  sewing  silk  and 

ing,  and  the  plaits  falling  open  below  give  ample  j  j°h  One  of  the  prettiest  coiffures  wo  have  seto  ii 
fulness  to  the  flow  of  the  sleeve.  A  superb  border  ^  composed  of  fnsehias  of  scarlet  velvet,  the  long  pen- 
of  embroidery  surrounds  the  cloak.  A  medallion  %  dent  stamons  being  formed  of  jet.  Tbe  loaves  are 
pattern  is  separated  by  clusters  of  roses,  buds,  and  \  composed  of  crape.  We  may  mention  thut  the  prnc- 
leaves,  which  leave  the  medallion  in  relief,  and  yet  *  tioe  of  ornamenting  lace  with  bugles  is  again  coining 
form  a  rich  running  pattern.  Tho  garment  is  finished  $  into  fashion. 

by  a  small,  round  collar,  covered  entirely  with  em-  *  An  elegant  variety  has  just  been  introduced  in 
broidery.  >  the  trimming  of  dresses  o^noire  or  plain  silk.  Bands 

Fig.  ii.— Bonnet  for  a  Young  Lady. — Drawn  *  or  stripes  of  black  velvet  are  set  on  perpendicularly, 
front,  covcrod  with  very  small  ruches;  a  plain  velvet  |  Rod  at  regular  intervals,  all  round  the  skirt.  These 
cross  hand  with  a  bow  and  end  on  each  sido.  In-  <  stripes  are  usually  about  two  inches  broad,  and  the 
tide  pink  flowers.  \  intervening  spaces  are  nearly  double  that  width. 

Fio.  in. — Morntno  Cap,  of  open-work  embroidery,  \  Some  dresses,  trimmed  in  this  style,  have  the  velvet 
filled  in  with  Alcncons  point.  %  stripes  of  a  pyramidal  form — that  is,  bl  onder  nt  bob 

Fro.  iv. — The  crown  of  this  enp  ?s  of  white  tulle,  >  tom  than  Rt  top;  and  the  edge  of  the  velvet  on  each 
and  over  it  are  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet  forming  |  *ide  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  narrow  fringe, 
a  lor.engc  pattern.  The  other  part  of  the  cap  is 
formed  of  alternate  rows  of  black  and  white  lace. 

The  trimming  consists  of  bows  of  pink  ribbon  inter¬ 
mingled  with  ends  of  black  velvet. 

Fio.  v.— Bonnet  of  Violet  color  Velvet,  trim¬ 
med  round  the  edge  with  a  full  ruche  of  black  lace.  |  one,  which  descends  no  lower  than  tho  knees. 

Dresses  of  white  tulle,  similar  in  stylo  to  those  just 
mentioned,  have  the  upper  skirt  ornamented  with 
bouillonnes  disposed  in  perpendicular  rows,  and 
under  each  row  is  run  &  pink  or  blue  ribbon,  tenni- 
black  blonde,  trimmed  with  small  bunehea  of  grapes.  :  noting  at  the  lower  part  in  a  bow,  with  ends  flowing 
Strings  of  broad  violet  color  ribbon.  i  over  the  nndcr  skirt. 

Fio.  vi. — The  Clara  Mantle,  cut  in  a  loosed  Bodies  remain  high,  and  flounces  lose  none  of 
eacqne  form,  made  of  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  their  favor;  nevertheless  plain  skirts  Are  not  ex- 
eahlo  fur  and  a  deep  ball  fringe.  A  yoke  of  black  clnded,  especially  for  some  of  the  richer  tissues 
velvet  passes  around  tho  nook  and  down  tho  front,  which  will  hardly  boar  any  kind  of  ornament  It 


The  curtain  is  covered  with  a  fall  of  black  laoe,  and  < 
another  fall  passes  across  the  back  part  of  the  crown,  j 
On  one  side  of  the  bonnet  is  placed  a  bunch  of  j 
purple  grapes  with  velvet  loaves.  Cap  of  white  and  * 


passementerie,  lace,  or  guipure. 

Wreaths  of  flowers  and  ruches  of  ribbon,  in  per¬ 
pendicular  rows,  are  employed  to  ornament  evening 
dresses.  These  dresses  are  usually  made  with  txvo 
skirts,  and  the  trimming  is  placed  only  on  the  upper 


a  bottle;  shake  it  well;  wet  the  spots,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  rub  them  with  soft  linen  until  they 
disappear.  Ink  spots  in  mahogany  may  be  removed 
by  rubbing  them  with  wet  blotting  paper,  and  after- 
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would  be  ridiculous  for  instance  to  pot  flounoes  on  a 
velvet  drew,  or  eren  on  one  of  moire  antique.  All 
tastes  may,  therefore,  be  satisfied  witlioot  any  inoon- 
venience. 

The  majority  of  sleeves  for  visiting  toilet  are 
closed.  After  the  model  of  those  in  the  Margaret 
of  Valoit  body  comes  another  kind.  It  is  a  wide 
sleeve  gathered  at  top  and  bottom.  At  top  there  is 
a  little  jockey;  at  bottom  a  deep  cuff  turnod  op, 
forming  a  rather,  round  point  on  the  front  of  the 
atm.  This  sleeve  is  barely  four  inches  longer  than 
the  ordinary  pagoda.  Under  it,  are  pretty  puffed 
sleeves. 

Jackets  of  block  or  colored  cloth  are  very  fashion¬ 
able,  ©specially  for  young  ladies.  One  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  is  a  jacket  of  grey  cloth,  trimmed  with  black 
and  grey  soutache,  set  on  in  an  arabesqne  pattern. 
It  is  fastened  in  front  with  small  steel  buttons;  and 
the  sleeves,  which  are  partially  loose,  are  finished  at 
the  end*  by  turned-up  cuffs.  This  jacket  is  intended 
to  be  worn  with  a  skirt  of  grey  poplin,  figured  with 
i  pattern  in  black  and  pink.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  bows  of  black  velvet,  a  row  of  bows  passing  up 
each  side  so  as  to  form  a  tablier  or  apron. 

Winter  Cloaks  of  black  or  colored  doth  at  pre¬ 
sent  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  fashionable  favor. 
They  are  trimmed  with  rows  of  velvet,  plush,  or 
fwey  braid.  Some  are  of  grey  cloth  trimmed  with 
two  or  three  rows  of  braid,  figured  with  a  pattern, 
In  the  color  of  the  cloak,  on  a  ground  of  blue,  green, 
or  black  velvet  Bands  of  plush,  in  shades  of  black, 
grey,  and  white,  and  presenting  a  good  imitation  of 
chinchilla,  are  also  effectively  employed  as  a  trim¬ 
ming.  Several  cloaks  are  composed  of  cloth,  having 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  different  colors — a 
novelty  we  mentioned  on  its  first  introduction,  some 
time  ago.  In  Paris,  brown  is  a  favorite  color  for 
doth  cloaks. 

Many  ladies,  of  acknowledged  taste,  are  adopting 
paletots  of  black  velvet.  They  are  so  loose  as  scarcely 
to  show  the  contours  of  the  figure,  and  they  hang 
very  full  at  the  lower  part.  They  descend  to  m  little  ' 
below  the  knees,  and  are  fastened  in  front  from  the  ! 
waist  upward  by  a  row  of  buttons.  Tbo  sleeves  are  \ 
wide,  and  of  the  Venitian  form.  At  the  throat  they  $ 
are  finished  by  a  small  collar  with  the  comer* 
rounded.  On  this  Btyle  of  palotot  there  is  no  orna-  > 
meat  or  trimming  of  any  kind.  \ 

Bonnets. — Among  the  roost  admired  of  tha  new  x 
bonnets  may  be  mentioned  some  composed  of  silk  in  i 


dark  colors,  and  black  and  colored  velvet  They  are 
variously  trimmed,  with  velvet,  lace,  flowers.  A 
bonnet  made  of  black  velvet,  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery  in  jet  has  been  trimmed  on  one  side 
with  a  bow  of  black  velvet  and  on  the  other  with  a 
tuft  of  ostrich  feathers  tipped  with  jet.  A  narrow 
row  of  Chantilly  lace  edgeB  the  front  of  the  bonnet 
and  passes  round  the  curtain ;  under-trimming  black 
and  white  blonde  with  flowers  of  red  velvet. 


CHILDREN’S  FASHIONS. 

Fig.  i. — Bayadere  Dress  of  white  db  Lain, 
figured  in  rose-buds,  for  a  little  girl  of  six  years  of 
age.  The  corsage  is  made  with  bretolles,  which  fall 
below  the  waist  and  ore  looped  up  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  strap  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  Short 
sleeves  of  white  cambric,  worked.  Pantalettes  of 
English  embroidery.  A  band  of  black  velvet  con¬ 
fines  the  hair. 

Fio.  ii. — Infant’s  Christening  Bobr,  trimmed 
down  the  front  en  tablier  with  cambric  flouncing. 
The  waist  and  brctelles  are  of  the  same  material. 
Bash  of  rich  white  sarsanet  ribbon.  Cap  trimmod 
with  Valenciennes  lace  and  white  ribbon. 

Fio.  iii. — Walking  Dress  for  a  Girl  of  Four- 
tkkn,  composed  of  a  poplin  skirt  of  dovo-color, 
pi  aided  with  Mazarine  blue  stripes.  Basque  of 
Mazarine  blue  velvet,  close  to  the  throat,  and  trim¬ 
med  with  bows  of  narrow  blue  velvet.  Sleeves  open 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  showing  the  white  under- 
sloeve.  Bonnet  of  white  satin,  with  white  illusion 
and  blue  ribbon  face  trimming. 

Fio.  iv. — Dress  for  a  little  Girl  op  Eight 
Years  Old,  of  stone-colored  cashmere.  The  skirt, 
not  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  trimmed  with  five  rows 
of  pink  ribbon.  The  corsage  is  half  high  and  cut 
square  in  the  neck.  Bretolles  of  cashmere  edged 
with  ribbon  of  the  color  of  that  on  the  skirt.  Sash 
of  tho  same  colored  ribbon  tied  in  a  bow  behind. 

Fio.  v. — Dress  of  black  Velvet  for  a  little 
Pot  of  Four  Years  of  Age — It  is  made  in  the 
sacque  form,  fitting  rather  close  to  the  figure.  It  is 
trimmed  around  the  skirt  with  figured  velvet  ribbon, 
and  fastened  down  the  front  with  buttons.  Loose 
sleeves  confined  at  the  wrisu  Collar  and  pantalettes 
of  cambric  richly  embroidered,  and  a  petticoat  which 
shows  just  beneath  the  edge  of  the  velvet,  trimmod 
with  English  embroidery. 


PUBLISHER'S  CORNER. 

On*  Great  Success. — The  success  of  "Peterson** .  IIow  to  Rewit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly,  at 
for  1855  has  Exceeded  our  highest  expectations.  Worths  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  and 
are  receiving  twice  as  many  subscribers  daily  as  we  $  state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscriber’s  neighbor¬ 
ly  re^^g^'ast  year.  Yet,  last  year,  we  nearly  doubled  j  hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  If 
our  list,  in  fact,  “Peterson”  has  beoome  a  household  i  the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phila- 
nnnonitj,  at  least  to  every  family  of  taste.  delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange. 
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publisher’s  corner. 


Fob  Turkic  Dollars. — For  three  dollars  we  will  < 
send  a  copy  of  *  Peterson,”  for  one  year,  and  also  a  5 


Novels  for  Premiums. — If  preferred,  we  will  nnd 
the  worth  of  the  premium  for  getting  up  dubs,  of  T. 


copy  of  any  one  of  the  two  dollar  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  For  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  we  will 
send  “Peterson”  and  “Harper,”  for  one  year. 


For  One  Dollar,  we  will  send,  post-paid,  either  j 
the  “  Port-Folio  of  Art,”  or  “  The  Gift-Book,”  each  \ 
containing  fifty  engravings.  Or  either  may  be  had  ij 
gratis  by  getting  up  a  club.  ' 


B.  Peterson's  publications,  a  foil  catalogue  of  which 
is  published  on  the  cover  of  this  number. 

A  Steadfast  Friend. — A  lady,  in  South  Carolina, 
writes: — “This  is  the  twelfth  year  I  have  been  taking 
yonr  Magazine,  and  I  find  each  volume  surpass 
the  preceding.” 


(Send  a  Stamp. — All  letters,  requiring  an  answer, 
mast  enclose  a  stamp  for  th«  return  postage. 

w 

it  up: — “I  have  tried  all  and  like  ‘Peterson*  the  ^ 

<  Additions  to  Clitb& — Additions  of  one  or  more 

-  ^  to  clubs  received  at  club  prices. 

Canadian  Subscribers. — Subscribers  in  the  British  } 

provinces  must  remit  eighteen  cents  extra  each,  to  ^  Stamps. — For  fractions  of  a  dollar  post-office 

pre-pay  the  American  postage  to  the  lines.  $  stamps  may  be  sent. 


THE  “SKIRT  MOVEMENT”  ILLUSTRATED. 


Little  Boy. — Ma!  call  to  Bridget.  She’*  gone  and  put  my  hoop  under  her  dress. 
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LADY  IN  RIDING  HABIT. 
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CHILD’S  FROCK  BODY. 


BONNET. 


CORNER  FOR  HANDKERCHIEF. 
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MISSION  OF  THE  ANGELS. 


BT  W.  S.  GAFFKKY. 


Twilight — that  calm,  serene,  tranquil  period, 
was  spreading  its  veil  over  the  dimij  shadowing 
forms  of  outward  objects :  the  birds  were  hushed 
to  silence ;  and  all  was  still,  save  the  light  zephyrs 
that  whispered  through  the  branches  of  the  forest 
tree*,  as  they  stretched  forth  their  sheltering 
boughs  as  if  to  offer  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
spirit  of  the  night  The  wild  flowers  were  bow¬ 
ing  their  fragrant  heads  beneath  the  crowns  of 
aher  dew  that  rested  on  their  painted  petals. 
So  stars  yet  shone,  though  the  sun  had  set  All 
was  calm  and  beautiful. 

Within  a  neatly  furnished  room  sat  a  mother ; 
and  lying  on  a  snow  white  couch  near,  reposed 
two  innocent  children.  The  soft,  bright  curls, 
that  clustered  on  their  pillow,  were  gently  stirred 
by  the  light  breeze  that  stole  within  the  lattice; 
and  the  fresh  smile  of  Eden  rested  on  the  bright, 
cherry-colored  lips  of  each.  They  were  very 
lovely,  those  twin  blossoms;  and  the  mother 
cherished  them  in  all  the  pride  of  her  heart’s 
best  affection.  The  influence  of  the  tranquil 
boor  was  upon  her,  and,  gazing  upon  her  slum¬ 
bering  babes,  she  raised  her  heart  in  gratitude 
to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  beseeching  bless¬ 
ings  on  the  heads  of,  and  earnestly  soliciting  the 
Giver  of  Life  to  spare,  the  blossoms  of  love  over 
whom  her  soul  thus  yearned.  Yet  she  ended 
her  petition  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian 
mother — 

“Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.” 

Rising  from  her  supplicating  attitude,  she 
beheld,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  couch,  two 
angels  robed  in  white,  one  of  whom  spake  as 
follows: 

“Fear  not,”  it  said,  “for  we  are  commissioned 
by  God  to  guard  them  through  life.”  Whilst 
yet  he  spake,  another  angel  entered  and  stood 
immediately  beside  the  couch  of  the  sleeping 
cherubs.  On  his  brow  rested  a  twig  bearing 
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two  faded  blossoms,  and  his  wings  were  of  a 
pale,  shadowy  hue. 

“Tam  the  angel  of  death,”  said  he,  address¬ 
ing  her,  “and  I  come  for  these  babes — I  have 
power  to  blight  the  bud  in  its  germ,  to  nip  the 
tender  blossom,  and  to  olip  the  blooming  rose 
from  its  stem.” 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  stretched 
forth  his  icy  hi^id,  and  placed  it  upon  the  azure 
orbs  dosed  in  sweet  slumber;  and  they  opened 
not  again  on  earth ! 

The  mother  bowed  to  the  earth  in  bitter 
anguish.  When  again  she  raised  her  eyes,  the 
messenger  of  death  was  gone,  and  also  the  two 
angels ;  but  immediately  a  host  of  angels  entered, 
each  bearing  on  his  marble-like  brow  an  amar¬ 
anthine  wreath.  One,  on  whose  forehead  was 
written  “  Hope,”  thus  addressed  the  disconsolate 
mother: 

“  Behold,  woman,  behold !  The  smile  of  inno¬ 
cence  still  lingers  upon  your  blossoms,  ’tis  sealed 
forever!  They  only  slumber,  they  will  awake 
where  their  is  neither  blight  nor  tempest.  I  havo 
come  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  sorrow  from  thine 
eyes — to  chase  away  the  anguish  of  despair — 
and  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  thy  affliction.  Look 
above!” 

‘  The  mother  drank  deep  the  words  of  the  angel, 
but  still  affection  yearned  to  possess  Its  pledgee. 
And  now  another  of  the  angels  spoke. 

“Woman,  thou  art  doubly  blest,”  said  the  mes¬ 
senger,  “blest  wert  thou  in  their  possession,  and 
blest  art  thou  in  the  loss — thou  art  the  mother 
of  angels !  I  am  the  angel  of  Love,  and  am  com¬ 
missioned  to  bear  thy  babes  where  sorrows  never 
blight,  and  where  sin  can  never  sully  their  bright 
petals.” 

A  heavenly  light  illumined  the  darkness  of  the 
room,  and  the  spirits  of  Paradise,  at  these  words, 
vanished. 
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UNDER  THE  MAPLES. 


The  mother  turned  again  in  prayer,  but  her  faith,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  resigna- 
voice  was  now  calm,  and  her  heart  resigned;  tion  she  breathed,  “not  my  x trill,  but  Thine  be 
the  angels  of  Hope  and  of  Love  had  fortified  her  done” 


UNDER  THE  MAPLES. 

BT  WILLIE  E.  PABOB. 


I  wandered  into  the  wood  one  day  i 

To  hasten  the  lagging  hours  away;  ^ 

And  just  as  the  first  faint  steps  of  night  ^ 

Came  over  the  wood,  I  saw  a  sight—  { 

\ 

It  held  my  steps,  and  it  ohained  my  eyes  \ 

With  the  gentle  links  of  sweet  surprise;  ^ 

And  now  of  this  vision  I  recall  > 

All  that  hangs  upon  memory's  wall.  | 

A  youth  so  brave,  and  a  maiden  so  fair  ^ 

Twining  a  wreath  for  her  raven  hair —  l 

'Tis  under  the  maple  tree  they  sit,  > 

Whoso  crimson  leaves  through  the  twilight  flit,  } 

As  If  some  spirit  threw  them  flown,  $ 

Aiding  the  lovers  to  form  a  crown.  ^ 

So  quiet  all — one  hears  the  heart-beat  5 

Of  a  greyhound  crouching  at  her  feet;  j 

Still  the  twilight  ia  growing  older,  | 

And  ah!  the  youth  is  growing  bolder;  v 

For  he  lifts  the  maple  wreath  in  air,  j 

Then  binds  it  about  her  raven  hair; 


And  see !  he  bonds  to  the  lady's  lip 
As  bees  bend  down  to  the  flower  they  sip; 

And  hark ! — ah,  me!  her  cheek  and  brow. 

Like  the  coronal,  are  crimson  now. 

The  greyhound  starts  as  it  hears  the  sound, 
And  leaps  a  pace  on  the  leaf-strewn  ground ; 

Yet  still  the  lips  of  the  lovers  meet, 

So  back  it  springs  to  the  lady’s  feet 

He  walks  with  pride,  and  she  steps  with  graoe, 
As  leave  they  now  the  enchanted  place; 

And  well  I  know,  at  the  chapel  shrine 
They'll  seal  the  vows  of  this  hour  divine. 

For  thus  it  was  in  the  long  ago. 

Ere  my  sunny  locks  grow  white  as  snow. 

And  thus  it  will  be,  through  coming  years, 

I  say  as  I  mingle  smiles  with  tears; 

Smiles,  born  of  the  bliss  that  once  was  mine; 
Tears,  bathing  the  love-forsaken  shrine. 


WITHIN  THE  CLOSELY  CROWDED  STREET. 

BT  Kill  L.  LATIOS. 


Within  the  closely  crowded  street 
Chanoe  drew  our  steps  so  nigh ; 

Our  garments  rustled  as  wo  pnssed, 

And  I  could  hear  thee  sigh,  old  friend. 
Nay,  almost  feel  thy  sigh. 

I  wore  as  calm  and  oold  a  mien 
As  if  there  lay  no  spell 
In  meeting  one  that  I  hod  loved, 

So  truly  and  so  well,  old  friend, 

So  truly  and  so  well. 

Round  every  fibre  of  my  soul 
Had  chill  indifference  grown, 

And  robbed  me  of  my  heart  of  flesh. 

And  left  a  heart  of  stone,  old  friend, 

And  left  a  heart  ef  stone. 

Yot  blended  with  this  seeming  calm 
A  quick,  sharp  sense  of  pain, 

As  if  bright  flowers  would  bloom  no  more, 


Nor  Spring  return  again,  old  friend. 

Nor  Spring  return  again. 

For  girlhood’s  sunniest  days  returned, 
And  cloudless  grew  the  sky; 

With  memories  that  thy  presence  brought, 

Even  as  I  passed  thoe  by,  old  friend, 

Even  as  I  passed  thee  by. 

And  o’er  me  stole  the  sorrowing  dream, 
The  self-condemning  thought; 

Of  all  that  vanity  renounced, 

For  wisdom  dearly  bought,  old  friend. 

For  wisdom  dearly  bought. 

I  felt  that  if  my  bosom  throbbed 
With  thoughts  as  pure  and  high; 

And  kindly  as  in  days  of  yore 

I  would  not  pass  thee  by,  old  friend, 

I  could  not  pass  thee  by. 
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THE  BRUSSEL'S  VEIL. 


BY  MISS  ALICE  GRAY. 


My  cousin  Joe's  crony,  Sam  Wilson,  some  3  Stri ogham  s  fan,  or  hold  her  plate  of  mottoes, 
months  ago,  had  a  superb  Brussels  lace  reil  \  began  to  be  recognised  by  others.  Her  former 
thrown  upon  his  hands  for  a  bad  debt  As  it  j  beaux  drew  back,  and  exchanged  significant 
cost  him  next  to  nothing,  he  thought  he  might  s  glances.  Her  brothers  assumed  quite  a  fraternal 
as  well  have  some  good  out  of  it,  so  he  enclosed  $  manner  toward  him.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
it  and  his  compliments  in  a  box,  and  sent  them  J  Sam  awoke.  He  found  himself  fairly  in  the 
to  a  young  lady  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  i  toils,  but  knew  not  how  he  oame  there.  Caro- 
Miss  Charlotte  Stringham.  Hardly  aware  of  \  fully  he  studied  back  till  he  got  to  the  Brussels 
the  value  of  his  present,  and  not  dreaming  of  *  veil.  “ That’s  it,"  he  exclaimed,  “that’s  it. 
the  construction  that  would  be  put  upon  it,  for  $  That  was  the  beginning  of  it  It  was  my  own 
Sam  was  then  fresh  from  the  country,  he  was  j  fault.  Confound  the  veil!" 
quite  unprepared  for  the  warmth  of  the  young  \  Then  he  came  to  my  cousin,  and  inflicted  the 
lady’s  thanks,  or  the  consciousness  of  the  manner  \  whole  story  on  Joe.  “So  you  see,"  he  said,  in 
with  which  they  were  tendered.  Before  two  $  conclusion,  “I'm  in  an  ocean  of  trouble.  How 
months  had  elapsed,  he  was,  without  knowing  j  shall  I  get  out?"  and  then  he  threw  half  a 
it,  establishes!  as  cavalier  en  particular  of  Miss  j  French  roll  across  the  room,  and  bestowed  a 
Stringham.  It  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course  \  round  of  imprecations  on  lace  veils  in  general, 
for  him  to  accompany  her  frequently  to  the  <  and  that  one  in  particular. 

Opera  and  Niblo’s,  and  wait  upon  her  to  parties,  |  “Sam,”  said  Joe,  “I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me. 
and  spend  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  at  her  J I  don’t  want  to  meddle  in  the  matter.  When- 
honse.  He  was  quietly  included  in  all  her  <  ever  there  is  a  lady  concerned,  a  man’s  sure  to 
engagements,  Mrs.  Stringham  assumed  a  confi-  <  get  his  fingers  burned  if  he  interferes." 
dential  tone  toward  him,  and  the  young  lady  j  “But,  Joe,  I  just  want  you  to  tell  me  what  to 
herjelf  appealed  to  his  opinions,  consulted  his  \  do." 

tastes,  and  deferred  to  his  wishes  as  gracefully  as  )  “  Well  now,  Sam,  couldn’t  you  really  marry 

possible.^  He  was  flattered  with  the  distinction  J  her?  She’s  a  very  agreeable,  pretty  girl - ’’ 

with  which  he  was  treated,  and  with  his  rustic  $  “No,  no,  I  can’t;  I  don't  want  her,  and  if  I 
ideas  of  politeness  feared  that  if  he  did  not  meet  S  wanted  her  ever  so  much,  I  shouldn’t  wish  to  be 
her  half-way,  she  would  think  he  felt  his  pre-  l  forced  into  having  her." 

Bent  had  laid  her  under  obligations.  This  gave  \  “You  haven’t  committed  yourself  in  words, 
his  fair  friends  a  hold  upon  him.  Miss  String-  5  have  you?" 
ham  was  happy  in  a  mother  who  took  her  daugh-  \  “No." 

ter’s  interests  under  her  own  care.  Every  ball  |  “You  might  back  out  without  any  explanation, 
and  reception  that  winter  was  made  subservient  i  It  wouldn’t  be  very  honorable,  I  confess,  nor  con- 
to  her  grand  design  of  making  a  match  between  \  sidering  all  the  circumstances,  very  safe.  Miss 
Charlotte  and  Samuel.  He  had  made  the  first  \  Charlotte  has  two  ‘big  brothers,’  hasn’t  she?’’ 
advances,  indisputably.  The  “old  lady"  might  j  “Oh!  Joe,  what  con  I  do?"  and  poor  Sam 
have  supposed  she  was  only  furthering  his  bash-  \  pulled  his  cravat  awry,  threw  half  a  dosen  lumps 
fal  wishes.  \  of  sugar  into  the  milk-jug,  and  jumping  up  from 

The  thing  was  skilfully  managed.  There  ^  his  chair,  just  missed  pulling  the  table-cloth  with 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  necessity  laid  upon  him  ^  him.  He  strode  up  and  down  the  room  in  true 
to  send  Miss  Charlotte  tickets  to  hear  Jullien,  \  Edward  Kean  style,  kicking  Joe’s  boots  into  the 
ask  her  to  take  sleigh-rides,  pick  out  the  pret-  \  corner,  which  the  waiter  had  carefully  placed  in 
tiest  bouquets  for  her,  keep  her  supplied  with  \  the  first  dancing  position  just  within  the  door, 
new  books  and  periodicals.  And  all  these  atten-  \  Then  he  came  back  with  a  very  rueful  face, 
tionswere  received  with  such  bewitching  blushes,  j  “Joe,  It’s  of  no  use  orying  over  spilled  milk,  as 
and  paid  for  with  such  fascinating  conversation,  i  we  say  In  the  country,  but  I’d  give  a  good  deal 
that  Sam,  finding  all  very  pleasant,  looked  no  \  if  what’s  done  oould  be  undone." 
farther.  Very  soon  his  claim  to  flutter  Miss  <  Then  he  began  to  be  romantic,  and  enlarged 
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upon  the  sin  of  trifling  with  female  affections,  ^ 
and  thoughtlessly  winning  youthful  hearts.  I 
Joe  helped  himself  to  another  egg,  and  inter-  5 
rupted  him  by  saying,  “1*11  tell  you  what  would  ^ 
do  the  business.  If  you  would  spread  a  report  \ 
that  you  had  failed,  and  were  not  worth  a  oent,  I 
you’d  hare  no  more  trouble.”  s 

Sam  looked  offended.  The  idea  that  he  was  \ 
rained  only  for  his  money  or  prospects  hurt  his  jj 
pride.  Commend  me  to  the  vanity  of  country^ 
youths!  They  talk  of  that  of  city-bred  fellows,  ) 
but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two.  s 
“I  think  you  are  mistaken,”  was  his  reply,  in  $ 
a  tone  of  hauteur.  \ 

Joe  looked  at  him  and  laughed.  s 

“Never  mind,”  said  Joe,  “we  won’t  dispute* 
the  point.  There  are  other  objections  to  that  < 
plan.  Suoh  a  report  might  do  you  a  serious  in-  5 
jury.”  j 

There  was  a  pause.  “Can’t  you  quarrel  with 
her  ?”  Joe  suggested. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  would  be  possible  forme: 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her.  Ah!  Joe,  remember 
she  does  the  amiabilities  of  the  family!  her  black  ij 
eyed  sister,  Maria,  takes  the  impassioned  role.”  <; 

The  coffee  grew  cold  and  the  toast  clammy 
before  Sam  and  Joe  finished  their  conference  j 
that  morning,  but  they  contrived  a  scheme  at  j; 
last.  The  development  began  the  next  day  by  : 
Sam’s  going  into  the  country  for  the  rest  of  the  < 
week.  When  he  re-appeared  in  town,  his  left  : 
eye  was  covered  with  a  large,  black  patch.  It  :  I 
was  said  that  an  accident  had  disfigured  him  for  j 
life  by  the  loss  of  one  eye.  He  was  believed  to  j: 
be  sensitive  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  partiou-  j 
lars  were  not  asked.  No  one  suspected  the  :j 
ruse.  Sam  complained  that  the  patch  was  in-  ; 
conveniently  warm,  and  the  single  glance  he  1 
would  cast  at  the  mirror  was  laughably  mourn-  > 
ful,  as  he  viewed  the  effect  upon  his  once  hand-  j 
some  face.  \ 

It  had  been  debated  between  Joe  and  Sam,  \ 
whether  he  should  intimate  to  Miss  Stringham  \ 
nis  regret  at  the  sad  necessity  of  relinquishing  \ 
his  hopes,  or  leave  it  to  be  understood.  To  de-  \ 
cide  the  point,  Joe  called  on  her.  > 


“Have  you  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  Wilson?”  he  said. 

“No,  indeed,”  and  the  young  lady  oast  down 
her  eyes  very  properly. 

“Of  what  nature?”  inquired  Mrs.  Stringham. 

“An  accident  to  his  eye,  madam.  There  is 
no  hope.  The  oculist  can  do  nothing  for  him. 
He  wears  a  large,  black  patch  over  it  now.” 

Miss  Charlotte  shuddered,  and  both  ladies  ex¬ 
pressed  their  commisseration.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  of  real  concern  in  the  daughter’s  manner, 
but  Joe  thought  he  could  see  that  Mrs.  String¬ 
ham  was  felicitating  herself  that  the  thing  had 
gone  no  farther.  Miss  Charlotte  fell  into  a 
musing  mood,  so  Joe  made  his  visit  short. 

Sam  played  his  part  admirably  the  first  time 
he  met  Miss  Stringham.  The  half-sigh,  and  air 
of  suppressed — something,  with  which  he  took 
her  hand  was  perfect.  No  explanation  was  neoes- 
sary.  She  was  as  willing  as  he  to  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones.  He  dropped  at  once  into  a  mere 
acquaintance. 

So  poor  Sam  had  to  go  about  for  more  than 
two  months  with  one  eye  in  mourning.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  took  a  trip  to  Boston  and 
returned,  his  former  self.  To  all  inquiries,  he 
answered  that  all  was  right  again — the  Boston 
eye-cobblers  were  far  superior  to  those  in  N<*w 
York,  who  were  mere  bunglers.  Perhaps  Miss 
Stringham  would  have  been  glad  to  welcome 
back  her  former  admirer,  but  ‘the  tie  had  been 
broken,  and  Sam  did  not  renew  it. 

I  am  induced  to  give  this  history  as  a  lesson 
to  all  unaffianced  youths  who  fancy  i hf  ery  nice 
to  send  presents  to  young  ladies.  Take  warning 
by  the  three  months  penance  of  Sam !  Restrain 
those  generous  impulses !  There  are  many  traps 
for  the  unwary  in  New  York  society. 

Sam  always  shudders  at  the  sight  of  ft  lftce 
veil  as  he  would  at  a  viper,  and  his  left  eye 
closes  instinctively.  He  sailed  for  Europe  the 
other  day,  and  Joe  went  down  to  see  him  off. 
Just  as  the  pilot  boat  was  leaving,  Joe  took  off 
his  hat  to  wave  a  good-bye,  and  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  shout, 

“Beware  op  Bhussels Veils!” 


LINES. 


Ik  your  Saviour's  hand,  my  bairn  ie, 
In  yqpir  Saviour's  place  your  hand, 
Trust  Him  fts  you  would  me,  bairnie, 
Tho*  you  do  net  understand. 

And  Hell  keep  you  safe,  my  bairnie, 
'When  the  river  I  have  orossed. 


For  it  is  His  will,  my  darling, 

Not  a  bairnie  should  be  lost. 

In  my  arms  you’ve  lain,  my  bairnie, 
And  you’ve  felt  there  safe  from  harm. 
Will  you  not  be  safer,  bairnie, 

On  the  everlasting  arm?  V* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  oosrr  little  place  is  our  village  of  Willowdale. 
It  lies  among  the  wooded  hills  like  a  water  lily 
among  its  leaves.  Little  brooks,  like  “silver 
skeins,”  come  stealing  down  so  softly,  that  yon 
can  scarcely  hear  them  among  the  long  grass, 
till  afc  length  their  streams  uniting,  they  sweep 
through  the  valley  with  a  broader,  deeper  flow, 
and  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  “river.”  An 
oaken  bridge  spans  the  sparkling  waters,  with 
its  beams  all  wreathed  with  the  velvety  green 
moss,  and  cool  shadows  and  little  pools  slumber 
beneath,  where  the  speckled  trout  lie  in  the 
summer  hours. 

Still  farther  down  the  valley  stands  a  grove  of 
the  beautiful  trees  from  which  our  village  takes 
its  name.  Not  mournful  weeping  willows  with 
their  dark  pointed  leaf,  but  that  variety  of  the 
willow,  which,  at  the  lightest  breath  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  wind,  turns  up  its  silver  lining  and  rustles 
as  in  very  consciousness  of  beauty.  Noble  trees 
are  they,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight,  who 
wantonly  breaks  the  slender  branches,  wooing 
the  waves  beneath. 

Cleee  beside  the  church,  whose  spire  rises 
white  against  the  crimson  clouds,  stands  the 
parsonage,  a  long,  low,  stone  cottage,  almost 
hidden  among  trees  and  vines.  A  large,  white 
rose-tree  covers  the  casements  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  the  flower  beds  below  arc  gay  with  ver¬ 
benas,  lilies  and  mignonette,  and  many  a  sweet 
smelling  herb.  The  lawn,  that  sweeps  in  one 
unbroken  slope  to  the  street,  is  studded  with 
dusters  of  elms  and  willows,  their  broad  roots 
creeping  under  the  sward  in  every  direction,  and 
making  many  a  cosy  nook  for  the  violets  and 
valley-lilies.  An  air  of  calm  repose  and  almost 
holy  rest  broods  over  the  spot,  such  as  marks  no 
other  in  the  village. 

In  my  earliest  remembrance  of  that  home  it 
seemed  the  holiest  spot  of  all  -the  earth.  Our 
minister’s  wife  was  there  then.  Wherever  want 
and  suffering  were,  she  was  seen.  The  mourners 
tears  brightened,  the  weary  grew  strong,  and  the 
desponding  became  hopeful,  in  the  light  of  her 
sad,  sweet  smile.  When  she  died,  the  whole 
village  was  in  tears.  From  that  day,  the  frost 
settled  more  thickly  in  onr  minister's  locks. 
Unbidden  tears  were  often  in  the  e^es  of  Albert, 
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5  her  own  noble  hoy,  as  she  so  often  had  called 
\  him ;  and  the  Bhade  seemed  even  to  settle  in  little 
|  Ally’s  golden  curls.  But  for  Ella,  the  meek, 
s  quiet  daughter,  how  darkly  the  cloud  frowned  on 
$  her  pathway.  Oh !  with  what  a  crushing  weight, 
^  grief  first  falls  on  the  yonng  heart.  It  seems  to 
s  blot  the  stars  out  of  the  blue  heaven,  and  withers 
the  flowers  which  have  smiled  in  onr  way  before. 

<  I  Even  when  our  eyes  have  grown  familiar  with 
;i  tears,  death  wrings  our  souls  with  anguish, 
\  though  knowing  that  green  pastures  and  still 
|  waters  await  the  departing ;  but  when  first  the 
5  shadow  sweeps  over  the  face,  and  the  sleep 

I'  settles  on  the  eyes  we  have  looked  into,  God 
only  knows  the  utter  desolation  of  onr  hearts. 
“My  daughter,”  said  onr  minister,  one  bright 
|  summer  evening,  as  Ella v  turned  to  leave  the 
i  window  beside  which  he  sat,  “come  back  again, 
\  as  soon  as  may  be.  I  have  something  to  say  to 
j  you,”  and  a  half  sigh  rose  to  his  lips,  as  he 
*  looked  after  her  bright  form,  going  to  visit  little 
i  Ally  m  her  chamber. 

>  Pressing  many  a  kiss  on  the  dimpled  arms 
I  and  pouting  lips,  that  were  so  unusually  quiet, 
j  the  girl  hurried  back.  She  took  her  accustomed 
$  seat  at  her  father’s  side,  simply  saying,  “I  am 
here,  father;”  and  sat  looking  inquiringly  into 
his  face. 

At  length,  and  with  some  hesitation,  he  said, 
\  gently, 

£  “I  can  scarcely,  my  child,  speak  ‘what  I 
{  should  say;  for  I  ftear  it  will  grieve  you.  But, 

I  you  know  our  good  Dr.  White  was  with  me  this 
afternoon.” 

“And  he  said  it  was  not  as  you  feared?”  she 
replied,  eagerly,  while  her  cheek  grew  pale  with 
s  intense  feeling. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  drawing  her 
|  closer  to  him,  and  speaking  very  gently,  he  said, 

\  “Not  so,  my  child,  not  so.  He  but  confirmed 
\  my  fears.  He  told  me  that  the  disease,  so  long 
\  twining  about  my  heart,  must  soon  terminate; 

[  but  when  we  know  not  I  may  die  suddenly, 

I'  in  a  moment,  or  the  messenger  may  delay  his 
coming  until  after  protracted  suffering.  Hush, 
hush,  darling,  it  may  not  be  yet.  I  would  not 
\  have  pained  you  so,  Ella,  but  to  spare  you  the 

!  deeper  pang  of  more  sudden,  because  unpre¬ 
pared  desolation,  which  otherwise  would  have 
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fallen  upon  you.  For  myself  I  go  joyfully,  for  i  with  the  light  brightening  along  their  edges. 

I  am  weary  and  would  rest,  but  for  you - ”  \  There  was  an  intense  stillness  and  quietude  in 

His  voice  failed,  and  the  room  was  still,  save  j  the  scene,  that  fell  on  her  troubled  spirit  like  an 
the  shivering  sobs  that  came  from  the  girl’s  lips.  \  angel  presence.  At  length,  guided  by  a  sudden 
“It  is  a  desolate  lot,  my  own,  but  the  great,  \  impulse,  she  arose,  and  passing  lighfty  down  the 
loving  Father  will  cherish  you,  and  the  ever-  *  stairs,  reached  before  the  open  doorway  of  her 
lasting  arms  will  be  wound  about  you.”  \  father’s  study.  Here  a  scene  almost  holy  in  its 

“Oh,  my  father,  my  father,”  she  sobbed,  j  serene  stillness  arrested  her  steps.  The  rich, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears,  and  falling  on  her  J  silver  light  was  streaming  through  the  vines,  and 
knees  beside  him,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  $  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  wove  a  rich  tracery  of 
hands.  “I  cannot  let  you  go.  He  will  not  take  $  shadows  on  the  floor.  Purely  white  shone  the 
you  too.  Father,  say  that  it  will  not  be.”  $  blossoms  among  the  green  foliage,  catching  new 
“I  know  not,  my  child,  for  His  ways  are  $  beauty  from  the  clear  radiance  that  lay  like  a 
not  as  our  ways,  neither  are  His  thoughts  our  ij  blessing  in  their  chalices.  A  few  fallen  petals 
thoughts,”  was  the  solemn  answer.  “Do  not  J  were  seen,  like  snow-flakes  among  the  purple 
grieve  so,  darling;  it  may  be  that  long  years  of  s  cushions  of  the  old  arm-chair.  With  his  head 
quiet  happiness  are  still  in  store  for  us.  But  if  resting  among  the  fragrant  leaves,  knelt  the 
it  is  otherwise,  be  a  guide  and  parent  to  the  \  minister.  His  hands  were  clasped  upon  the 
little  ones  who  are  left.  Protect  them,  teach  j  open  page  of  his  Bible,  and  the  long,  white  locks 
them  to  love  their  parents,  and  lead  them  in  the  j  lay  in  silence  on  his  temples.  Along  every 
paths  that  tends  upward  to  the  Father’s  house,  j  folding  of  his  robe,  and  on  his  head,  the  moon- 
You  will  do  this,  my  child,  you  will  not  leave  $  beams  quivered  and  trembled,  as  if  conscious  of 
them  to  careless  hands  and  unloving  hearts.”  \  their  own  glorious  beauty.  Not  a  sound  broke 
“Never!”  exclaimed  Ella,  as  with  her  cheek  \  the  silence,  save  the  rippling  of  the  brook  among 
glowing  with  enthusiasm;  she  lifted  her  head  |  the  reeds.  A  calm  smile  rested  around  the  lips, 
and  clasped  her  hands.  “Never,  shall  interest,  j  The  eyes  were  closed. 

or  care  of  mine ;  never  shall  hope  of  happiness,  J  his  position  there  was  a  fixedness  that 
or  fear  of  suffering,  separate  my  love  from  them ;  >  alarmed  Ella,  she  scarce  knew  why.  To  her 
but  most  earnestly  will  I  strive  to  lead  them  in  \  80^t  call,  “Father,  father,"  there  was  no  reply, 
the  paths  you  would  their  feet  should  tread.”  j  Crossing  the  room,  with  beating  heart,  she  laid 
“  Bless  you,  my  child,”  said  the  minister,  as  her  hand  uPon  his  forehead.  It  was  icy  cold, 
he  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  rich  brown  A  wild  shriek  broke  from  her  Ups,  and  she  fell 
hair.  “God  bless  you,  and  give  you  strength  heavily  to  the  floor.  In  the  calm  stillness  of  the 
to  walk  trustingly,  though  the  way  be  dark.”  niSht>  with  the  cloar>  heavenly  light  sleeping 
A  burst  of  tears  was  Ella’s  only  reply.  Twin-  \  round  him,  and  the  breath  of  summer  flowers 
ing  his  arm  tenderly  round  her  drooping  form,  |  on  the  air»  soft  hands  had  opened  the  gate  of 
the  father  strove  to  soothe  the  agitated  girl,  and  $  peace  to  the  weary  waiter  without,  and  borne 
inspire  her  with  the  same  trust  that  dwelt  with  $  him  to  his  rest.  The  burden  of  life  had  fallen 
him.  His  efforts  were  at  length  successful.  Her  j  from  his  heart  to  be  found  no  more.  He  was  in 
sobs  grew  lees  and  less  frequent,  and  the  tears  \  the  better  land. 

fell  more  calmly,  till  at  length  he  dismissed  her  \  Bays  went  by,  and  then  the  church  was 
at  her  chamber  door  with  the  customary  kiss  \  opened,  and  our  minister  was  there  also.  Borne 
and  blessing.  She  was  at  least  outwardly  calm,  by  pale  men,  with  the  black  folds  of  the  pall 
But  heavy  in  her  heart  lay  a  foreshadowing  of  i  sweeping  to  the  turf,  he  came.  They  laid  him 

evil,  and  it  was  but  sadly  she  laid  her  head  |  before  the  altar,  where  for  so  many  years  he 

upon  her  pillow.  ^  had  ministered.  The  sunbeams  came  dancing 

_  £  down  among  the  many-hued  blossoms,  and  the 

Ibirds  sang  cheerily  without,  but  the  eyes  and 
hearts  that  had  responded  to  their  glad  sum¬ 
mons  were  all  too  sad  to  note  their  cheerful  oall. 
Hot  tears  came  to  eyes  all  unused  to  such  soft 
on  the  wall,  but  at  length  she  arose  and  sat  l  influences ;  women  veiled  their.faces ;  and  strong 
beside  the  open  window.  The  moonbeams  were  \  men  covered  their  eyes  with  rough  hands,  and 
sleeping  on  the  buds  and  flowers,  and  dew-drops  j  wept.  And  clear  and  solemn  above  the  stifled 
gleamed  like  molten  silver  on  every  blade  and  }  sobs  and  gushing  tears  the  soft  organ  notes 
leaf.  \  came,  trembling  with  a  pathos  in  their  melody 

A  few  soft  clouds  wore  floating  in  the  blue,  \  never  heard  before. 
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The  hymn  died  away,  and  the  sublime  words  *  was  always  worn  to  that  spot.  Then  those  eyes 
ot  the  Episcopal  service  came  like  an  angel's  \  grew  bright  with  tears,  and  the  transparent 
▼oice.  The  prayer  was  over,  and  then  they  |  hands  were  clasped  in  prayer.  Thus  the  long, 
arose  and  bore  our  minister  forth.  With  slow  { long  winter  wore  away,  and  when  the  breath  of 
and  faltering  steps  that  funeral  train  took  their  \  the  spring-time  was  heard  among  the  budding 
way  among  the  many  graves,  to  the  spot  where  s  trees,  a  soft  flush  crept  to  Ella’s  cheek,  and  her 
the  turf  was  broken  for  his  rest.  \  step  began  to  regain  its  old  elasticity.  But 

“Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,”  and  the  green-  \  oh!  how  changed.  The  form,  frail  before,  was 
sward  was  smoothed  over  his  heart,  and  the  sun-  I  almost  shadowy  in  its  proportions  now,  and 
light  came  down  to  sleep  on  the  flowers.  Many  j  there  was  an  expression  so  hopeless,  in  her 
a  bright  tear  gemmed  the  grass,  and  sparkled  its  l  tearful  eyes,  that  it  well  spoke  the  crushed 
brief  testimony  to  the  love  his  people  bore  to  \  heart  within. 

him  who  rested  there;  and  as  the  sorrowful  \  As  the  spring  advanced,  with  an  awakening 
assembly  scattered  in  little  groups  to  their  \  interest  in  those  dependant  on  her,  Ella  ro- 
iK«ne«,  many  a  glance  was  cast  up  to  the  \  quested  that  her  father’s  affairs  might  be  ex- 
darkened  windows  of  the  room,  where  our  Ella  \  amined.  The  last  “will  and  testament”  was 


hy  all  unconscious  of  the  scene  without. 


[  produced  by  lawyer  White,  and  read  with  du  i 


Very  strange  seemed  our  village  now,  and  a  j  solemnity.  The  orphans  were  found  to  be  pos- 
Jeeper  gloom  rested  on  the  cottage  by  the  church,  j  sessed  of  their  old  home,  it  being  not  the  par- 
Very  strange  to  go  up  to  the  accustomed  place  \  sonage  proper,  while  sufficient  other  property 
of  prayer  and  see  that  young  man,  with  the  dark  l  remained  to  meet  their  moderate  wants.  Albert 
curls  sweeping  across  his  broad,  white  forehead,  >  was  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry,  a  sum  suffi- 
in  the  place  of  our  old  minister  with  his  silvery  \  cient  for  that  purpose  being  set  aside.  A  sad 
locks.  Very  strange  to  hear  that  manly  voice,  \  smile  flitted  across  the  pale  face  of  our  Ella  as 
so  n>h  and  full  in  its  tone,  in  the  place  of  the  f  she  heard  that,  where  her  beloved  ones  had 
feeble  cadence  we  had  listened  to  so  long.  But  j  dwelt,  her  home  would  still  be;  but  it  was 
it  was  not  long  before  the  gentle  words  of  Mr.  s  quickly  gone,  and  the  same  look  of  patient 
Willis  won  for  him  a  ready  welcome ;  and  many  t  endurance  came  back  again.  A  home  was 
a  brow,  clouded  with  sorrow,  would  wear  a  \  offered  to  Mrs.  Stanfield,  a  widow  lady  of  the 
fighter  look,  when  the  step  of  our  young  pastor  j  village,  and  with  her  little  household  thus  ap- 
w*5  heard  on  the  well-worn  path,  that  led  up  to  i  pointed,  Ella  bent  all  her  energies  to  the  work 
the  humble  door.  And  so  it  was  that  many  a  \  of  educating  her  charge.  Mr.  Willis’  timely 
heart  was  glad  when  he  was  seen  to  enter  the  s  offer  of  taking  upon  himself  the  supervision  of 
parsonage  gate,  for  they  trusted  that  the  same  \  Albert’s  lessons  in  the  languages,  removed  Che 
mice  that  had  bidden  peace  to  their  troubled  ^  last  obstacle  to  her  wishes,  and  all  settled  gra- 
fpirits.  might  breathe  a  comforting  word  to  the  |  dually  and  quietly  into  the  new  way  of  life  so 
deflate.  >  sadly  changed.  Gradually,  however,  the  gloomy 

It  was  early  summer  when  Ella  was  first  taken  |  aspect  of  the  pottage  grew  lighter  and  more 
sick.  But  before  she  recovered  weeks  had  glided  |  cheerful,  and  though  the  brightness  of  the  olden 
into  months.  The  autumn  had  robed  the  trees  \  time  never  returned,  the  shadow  became  less 
in  gorgeous  bloom ;  their  crimson  and  gold  had  |  heavy. 

faded ;  the  brown,  withered  leaves  fell  rustling  5  It  was  pleasant  to  look  on  the  little  group  that 
to  the  ground,  or  lay  in  heaps  in  the  by-ways ;  ^gathered  in  the  old-fashioned  library,  in  the 
and  the  snow  had  sifted  silently  down  and  \  summer  mornings.  Ella,  with  her  earnest,  sor- 
eovered  the  flower  groves  and  fallen  leaves  with  |  rowfnl  eyes,  initiating  Ally  into  the  mysteries 
one  unbroken  sheet  of  white.  And  there  day  J  of  arithmetic  or  geography :  the  little  one  beside 
by  day,  at  the  window  from  which  the  withered  \  her  striving  to  comprehend  the  abstruse  propo- 
vines  had  fallen  away,  could  a  fragile  form  be  $  sition  that  three  and  three  makes  six ;  while 
seen  and  a  cheek  as  devoid  of  coloring  as  the  $  occasionally  the  small  hand  lingers  playfully 
linen  on  which  it  rested.  There  would  Ella  sit  $  among  the  golden  curls  which  shade  her  dim- 
for  hours,  gazing  on  the  whiteness  without,  un-  s  pled  face.  Just  beyond  were  Albert  and  his 
moving,  and  with  a  sorrowful,  heart-broken  ex-  \  tutor,  the  slight  frame  and  engrossed  look  of  the 
preesion  always  settling  deeper  around  the  small  \  boy  contrasting  well  with  the  manly  proportions 
mouth.  There,  until  the  twilight  fell,  and  then  s  and  calm  smile  of  his  teacher.  Good  Mrs.  Stan- 
the  sorrowful  eyes  would  rest  more  intently  on  l  field,  armed  with  her  inseparable  knitting,  with 
that  corner  of  the  chnrch-yard,  until  two  little  s  the  grey  hair  smoothly  disposed  beneath  the 
figures  were  seen  stealing  along  the  path  that  *  whitest  of  all  caps,  and  her  kind  eyes  so  soft 
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in  their  loving  glance,  completed  the  pictures.  »  played  round  her  month,  while  ever  and  anon  a 
And  when,  their  tasks  accomplished,  the  ohil-  \  fragment  of  some  old  song  broke  from  her  lips, 
dren  ran  away  to  their  sports,  how  pleasant  it  j  She  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  reached  the 
was  for  our  young  minister  to  draw  his  easy-  $  shade  of  the  willows,  when  a  footstep  sounded 
chair  close  beside  tho  patient  teacher ;  and  read,  ^  beside  her,  and  our  young  minister,  with  a  half 
in  his  rich,  deep  voice,  the  sublime  utterances  i  smile  of  apology  for  his  intrusion,  took  her  hand 
of  the  poets ;  and  watoh,  in  the  tearful  eye  or  <  and  drawing  it  through  his  arm  walked  on  beside 
flushing  cheek  of  the  girl,  her  responsive  emo-  ;  her.  For  awhile  there  was  silence,  for  Mr.  Willis 
tion.  They  knew  it  not,  but  in  those  long,  j  did  not  speak,  and  Ella  seeing  that  he  wore  a 
bright  hours,  rich  in  their  summer  loveliness,  i  troubled,  anxious  expression,  forebore  to  intrude 
they  were  weaving  bonds  around  their  being  v  upon  his  thoughts.  At  length  with  an  effort  at 
that  should  never  more  be  broken.  Bonds  only  !  calmness  Mr.  Willis  spoke, 
to  be  severed  when  angel-hands  should  link  for  \  “Ella,  I  am  going  away;  and  sought  you  to 
them  others,  still  more  golden  with  the  sunlight  j  say  farewell.” 

of  heaven.  s  “Away!”  repeated  the  girl,  as  she  lifted  her 

And  so  the  weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  \  eyes  and  looked  anxiously  into  his  face, 
brought  but  little  change  to  the  circle  at  the  j  “Yes,  Ella,  I  am  going;  to  be  absent  many 
cottage.  Three  years  had  passed  away.  Ella  \  months,  perhaps  years ;  for  I  received  a  stun- 
was  the  same  lovely,  gentle  being;  but  there  was  \  mens  from  my  father,  whose  failing  health  ren- 
a  tranquil  expression  in  her  dewy  eyes,  and  a  soft  $  ders  a  sea  voyage  necessary,  to  accompany  him 
dignity  in  her  manner,  that  marked  the  transi-  \  to  Europe.  How  long  my  absence  may  be  I 
tion  from  the  girl  to  the  loving,  earnest  woman.  \  cannot  tell” — he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
Ally’s  curls  might  be  a  shade  darker,  but  her  \  continued  earnestly.  “But  oh!  I  cannot  go  and 
smile  was  as  sweet  and  sunny  as  ever,  and  her  s  leave  unspoken  the  words  which  arc  trembling 
voice  as  musical  and  wild,  notwithstanding  the  l  on  my  lips.  Without  telling  you  of  the  love  that 
frequent  reminder  of  Mrs.  Stanfield,  that  she  was  J  is  thrilling  through  every  nerve,  that  has  filled 
thirteen,  and  must  begin  to  be  more  like  a  young  5  my  heart  till  there  is  room  for  nothing  save 
lady.  Three  years — and  then  came  another !  thoughts  of  you.  Without  telling  you  what  a 
shange.  Albert  was  gone.  He  had  finished  his  j  light  and  joy  has  shone  upon  my  path  from  your 
preparatoij  studies,  and  had  departed  to  a  dis-  {  sweet  presence,  until  I  have  grown  better  and 
tant  college,  ne  was  a  noble  boy,  with  the  seal  J  purer  for  dwelling  so  near  you.  Ella,  my  own 
of  a  high  intellect  on  his  brow,  and  a  generous,  \  darling,  speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  that  you  love 
impetuous  nature  expressed  in  every  movement;  <  me.” 

but  there  was  a  look  of  indecision  about  his  >  There  was  a  soft  glow  on  Ella’s  cheek,  and 
mouth,  that  told  how  easily  even  his  virtues  i  when  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  a  deep,  earnest 
might  be  made  instruments  of  suffering  and  evil.  $  look  of  perfect  trust  breaking  up  from  their 

^  depths.  It  told  Howard  Willis  that  her  young 
\  heart,  with  all  its  rich  treasury  of  affection,  was 
CHAPTER  III.  J  yielded  up  to  him. 

It  was  a  mild  afternoon  in  the  early  antumn.  |  “Bless  you,  mine  own,”  he  said,  fervently. 
The  haiy  light  of  the  Indian  summer  rested  like  ^  “I  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  this.  Oh! 
a  blessing  on  the  hills  and  streams,  and  the  sky  s  Ella,  if  you  only  know  how,  for  years,  this  deep 
seemed  doubly  blue  in  its  misty  distance,  when  |  love  haB  been  filling  my  heart:  how  I  have 
Ella  left  the  cottage  and  walked  slowly  down  the  \  watched  your  every  movement;  marked  your 
path  which  led  to  the  bridge.  The  beauty  of  S  patient,  untiring  love,  *y°ur  angel  purity,  your 
the  season  was  at  its  height,  and  the  crimson  \  self-sacrificing  spirit,  until  I  have  grown  stronger 
tints  of  the  leaves,  brightening  into  beauty  as  j  by  your  side,  until  I  could  have  almost  fallen 
the  flowers  died,  relieved  the  otherwiso  gloomy  j  before  you  in  adoration  as  before  an  angel  pre* 
aspect  of  decay,  which  the  fall  of  the  year  pro-  !  sence.  How  I  have  striven  to  repress  my  love, 
sents.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  fleecy  «;  because  I  could  not  give  you  such  a  home  as  you 
clouds,  tinged  with  many  hues,  were  trooping  *  merited.  I  should  not  have  spoken  even  now 
over  the  heavens,  or  floating  in  the  sea  of  gold  \  had  not  the  thought,  that  one,  more  fortunate, 
which  filled  the  western  sky.  A  few  pale  flowers  |  might  win  you  to  be  his  bride,  well  nigh  un- 
still  lingered  in  the  brown  fringes  of  the  grass.  \  manned  me.  But  yon  have  said  that  you  will 
But  Ella  did  not  heed  them.  She  passed  on  \  be  mine,  and  that  shall  point  me  onward,  hope- 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  clouds.  Her  £  fnl  still,  to  the  hour  when  I  shall  claim  you  mine 
thoughts  were  evidently  pleasant,  for  a  smile  l  own  forever.” 
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He  would  have  proceeded,  but  the  fast  paling  j 
face  upraised  to  his,  the  quivering  lip  and  tear-  j 
fol  eyes  told  of  a  strife  within  her  heart  that  j 
must  be  allayed.  j 

“Nay,  dearest,”  he  said,  more  quietly,  “do  \ 
not  mourn  so  very  much.  Our  separation  will } 
be  only  for  a  time,  and  then  we  shall  be  parted  \ 


no  more.”  * 

Her  cheek  grew  still  more  deathly  pale,  and  J 
with  a  convulsive  effort,  she  exclaimed,  < 

“  It  cannot  be,  Howard.  I  cannot  be  your  l 
wife.”  | 

“Ella,  what  mean  you?”  was  the  quick  re-  < 
sponse.  “Why  may  it  never  be?”  $ 

A  low  sob  escaped  her,  and  she  trembled  vio-  j 
lently;  but  after  a  moment  she  turned  toward  s 
him  a  face  calm,  though  very  said,  and  said  j 
earnestly,  \ 

“In  the  presenco  of  the  dead,  I  promised  \ 


solemnly  that  neither  pleasure,  nor  interest  of 
mine,  should  ever  intervene  between  me  and 
those  vho  were  given  to  my  care ;  but  with  an 
underuting  heart,  I  would  watch  over  and  care 
for  t&em  always.  That  never  would  I  leave  or 
forsake  them,  never  would  suffer  any  one  to 
eome  between  us.  Do  not  speak  to  me,”  she 
said,  hurriedly,  while  a  resolute,  though  hope¬ 
less  expression,  settled  on  her  face.  “My  pro¬ 
mise  must  be  fulfilled,  and  how  could  I,  with 
my  all  absorbed  in  one  intense  love,  with  new 
cares  and  new  hopes  about  me,  how  could  I 
still  devote  all  my  energies  to  them,  and  be  the 
mother  whose  place  I  promised  to  fill  ?” 

“Let  me  share  your  labors,”  he  said,  eagerly, 
“and  our  love  shall  make  light  the  burdens 
which  otherwise  will  rest  on  you  alone.” 

“You  cannot  feel  for  them  the  same  love  and 
care,  as  if  they  were  your  own  kindred,”  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  “and  after  a  time  you  must 
weary  of  your  burden.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
yourself,  to  bind  you  down,  with  such  cares, 
•  when  you  should  be  free.  No,  no,  Howard,  you 
must  go  and  forget  me  in  the  lands  beyond  the 
sea.” 

“Forget  yon,  darling,”  was  the  reproachful 
answer.  “But  if  yon  will  not  let  me  share  your 
labor,  promise  me  that,  in  the  days  to  come, 
when  your  work  shall  be  ended,  and  they  need 
yon  no  more,  you  will  he  mine.” 

“The  first  bloom  of  my  life  has  already  de¬ 
parted,”  she  said,  sadly,  “and  when  years  had 
gone  by,  and  you  should  look  on  this  furrowed 
brow  and  silvered  hair,  would  you  not  repent  of 
a  promise  made  in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling? 
No,  Howard,  we  had  better  part,  as  dear  friends 
perhaps,  hut  with  no  hope  of  other  ties.  In  the 
days  to  come,  you  may  meet  with  another,  who 
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will  be  more  fitted  for  you,  with  a  heart  free 
from  every  care,  and  a  spirit  unbowed  by  the 
trials  of  such  a  youth  as  mine.” 

“Ella,”  was  the  almost  angry  reply,  “these 
are  but  scruples  of  prudence  that  would  vanish 
before  such  a  love  as  mine.  But  you  care  not 
for  me,  and  would  interpose  these  cold  reasonings 
to  shield  an  unloving  heart.” 

“Howard,  this  is  cruel,  cruel,”  murmured  tho 
almost  fainting  girl,  as  the  tears  gushod  down 
her  oheeks.  “Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  think 
of  the  long  years  of  care  and  suffering,  when 
you  are  gone,  without  such  words  as  these  ?” 

“Forgive  me,  dearest,”  said  Willis,  in  an 
altered  tone.  “But  oh!  Ella,  if  you  ever  loved 
me,  unsay  what  you  have  spoken.  For  my  sake, 
darling,  for  my  sake,  let  me  hope  that  at  some 
day,  far  distant  perhAps,  but  still  there,  I  may 
return  and  claim  you  mine.” 

“No,  no.  I  cannot,  I  dare  not.  Go,  Howard, 
go.  My  love,  my  blessing,  my  earnest  prayers 
go  with  you.  But  we  must  part  Do  not  urge 
me  more,  for  l  dare  not  do  otherwise.” 

He  looked  imploringly  into  her  face,  but  she 
met  his  gaze  firmly,  and  then  turning  slowly 
away,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  One 
long  embrace,  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 
and  she  was  alone. 

“Oh,  my  God,”  sobbed  the  stricken  girl,  “he 
is  gone:  and  it  was  I  who  sent  him  from  me.” 
And  sinking  upon  the  grass,  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  wept  each  tears  as  only  once 
may  we  weep.  Every  look,  every  tone  of  that 
pleading  voice,  swept  over  her  heart,  till  each 
chord  throbbed  and  quivered  with  an  intensity 
of  suffering,  such  as  she  never  Jiad  conceived 
before.  There  she  sat,  crouching  among  the 
withered  leaves  like  some  guilty  thing,  till  the 
radiant  clouds  had  lost  their  colors,  and  the 
night  wind  came  sweeping  down  the  valley  with 
a  strange,  unearthly  sound.  Then  she  arose, 
and  drawing  her  shawl  more  closely  around  her 
chilled  frame,  went  slowly  on  her  homeward 
way.  Deeper  and  deeper  settled  the  darkness, 
and  heavier  grew  the  sorrow  in  her  heart ;  and 
so  she  tottered  on  through  the  night.  How  it 
was  she  never  knew,  but  at  length  the  gate  of 
the  parsonage  was  reached,  and  she  crept  in 
through  the  darkness  and  up  the  stairs,  clinging 
to  the  rails  as  she  went  for  support.  So  up  to 
her  own  room,  and  then  sinking  to  the  floor, 
close  beside  the  window,  she  leaned  her  aching 
head  against  the  frame  and  gazed  into  the  murky 
dark  without  Hour  after  hour  went  by  un¬ 
heeded.  The  wind  shrieking  and  moaning  with¬ 
out,  the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain  against 
the  frame,  withdrew  not  her  thoughts  from  the 
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misery  within.  Motionless  as  a  statue  and  as  <  was  gone  in  a  moment;  and  then  she  answered 
pale,  she  might  have  been  deemed  one  of  the  <  quietly,  that  she  knew  he  had  intended  leaving1, 
silent  company  of  the  dead,  but  for  the  expiree-  |  though  not  aware  that  he  went  so  soon.  And  so 
sion  of  keen  agony  that  gleamed  up  from  her  l  that  weary  day  rolled  on,  every  hour  an  eternity 
eyes.  The  midnight  bell  smote  the  dark  air  \  of  suffering;  and  when  it  drew  to  a  close,  a  little 
with  its  dead,  heavy  sound,  still  she  moved  not.  <  packet  was  put  into  her  hands,  and  opening  it. 
She  was  learning  that  bitter  lesson  “to  suffer  \  she  read, 


and  be  strong.”  Little  by  little  the  grey  light 
of  the  dawn  grew  in  the  east;  then  the  clouds 
flushed  rosily ;  and  the  golden  sunlight,  stream¬ 
ing  through  withered  vines,  that  overshaded  the 
easement,  wove  a  halo  all  around  her. 

Then,  with  a  steady  step,  she  went  to  the 
table ;  and  with  a  hand  that  grew  steadier  as  she 
proceeded,  arranged  her  hair  and  dress,  hoping 
to  delude  the  affectionate  eyes  below  with  an 
outward  show  of  calmness.  No  trace  of  emotion 
was  on  her  face  when  she  joined  the  accustomed 
circle,  and  though  she  was  very  pale,  there  was 
no  other  sign  of  suffering. 

Once  only,  when  Ally  asked  her  if  she  knew 

that  Mr.  Willis  had  left  for  the  L - station,  a 

look  of  suffering  flashed  aoross  her  faoe:  but  it 


(“Before  this  reaches  you,  Ella,  I  shall  be 
miles  away.  As  you  bade  me,  I  am  leaving  you, 
£  with  the  knowledge  that  wherever  my  footsteps 

(tend,  my  heart  will  cling  to  its  memories  of  you. 
I  know  that  you  are  right,  that  it  is  your  duty 
that  calls  you  from  me ;  but  1  cannot  yet  look 
$  calmly  on  a  picture,  so  desolate  as  that  which 
\  stretches  out  before  me.  It  may  be  selfish  in 
$  me  to  remind  you  thus  of  the  past,  but  I  could 
\  not  go  without  a  last  word  of  blessing.  HU  love 
\  surround  thee,  my  own  precious  one.  Farewell.” 

IShe  sat  a  moment  as  if  paralyzed,  and  then 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  as  if  her 
>  heart  was  breaking.  At  last  she  put  his  letter 
|  away,  and  never  spoke  of  him  again. 
i  (to  be  concluded.) 


HUMANITY'S  WAIL. 

BT  WILLIE  B.  PABOB. 


Oh,  the  wailing  and  the  weeping, 

Oh,  the  sorrow  and  the  shame; 

Oh,  the  shadow  round  them  creeping, 

Oh,  the  night  that  with  it  came ! 

Here,  the  guilt  in  darkness  steeping, 

Thero,  where  innocence  lies  sleeping 
Like  a  fierco  tornado  sweeping — 

Oh,  the  wailing  and  the  weeping, 

And  the  guilt-encumbered  name. 

Floating  with  triumphant  malice 
Round  the  vine-enfolded  cot; 

Floating  round  the  noble  palace, 

— Wonder  we  he  marked  it  not; 

He  who  touched  the  burning  chalice, 
Murmuring  the  name  of  Alice, 

Though  the  while  his  heart  grew  callous, 

Till  at  last  the  touch  of  malice 
On  that  name  had  placed  a  blot. 

Down  the  path  the  shapes  are  wending, 

Going  deeper  into  night; 

Down  to  ruin  each  is  tending, 

Downward  to  eternal  blight  :j 

Starry  eyes  their  lustre  blending, 

Downward  are  their  pity  sending;  \ 

Angels  watch  the  struggle  pending,  j 

Where  the  shapes  their  way  are  wending,  \ 
Where  the  wrong  may  master  right  \ 


Downward  to  destruction  going — 
Downward  to  a  certain  doom ; 
Reckless  going,  without  knowing 
At  the  end  there  is  a  tomb. 

All  the  while  the  larger  growing 
Is  the  stream  thus  seaward  flowing, 
With  the  sunshine  on  it  glowing, 

And  the  white  ships  on  it  going 

Downward  where  the  breakers  loom. 

Darkness  shrouding  homes  forever, 
Shrouding  love’s  forsaken  shrine. 
Wreck  and  ruin !  hearts  must  sever. 
Simply  by  a  single  sign. 

Who  will  wield  the  rescue  lever, 

Else  these  parted  ones  will  never 
Blend  again,  no  more  to  sever, 

But  forever  and  forever, 

Curse  the  branch  and  curse  the  vino. 

O’er  the  dead  and  o’er  the  dying, 
Hark!  the  wail  that  floats  along; 

On  the  greensward  they  are  lying, 
Victims  to  a  vicious  wrong! 

While  the  mind  goes  by  replying 
To  the  fears  that  mock  the  flying, 

To  the  sounds  that  mock  the  sighing, 
And  the  death-wail  of  the  dying 
Is  the  death-knell  of  the  throng. 
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AUNT  HANNAH’S  COUBTSHIP. 


BY  CL ABA  AUGUSTA. 

I 

4t  Well,  Clara,  let’s  see;  it's  as  much  as  a  some  long  rigmarole  about  nothing.  Now  there’s 
whole  year  since  you’re  been  here,  ain’t  it?  the  young  widder  Martin,  she’s  the  greatest  case 
Yes,  yes,  I  remember  now,  it’s  a  year  and  one ;  to  tell  a  story  that  eyer  yon  seed.  She’ll  go  all 
week,  concisely;  because  I  know  I  had  just:  oyer  creation  arter  nothin’,  and  that  ar*  critter 
finished  spinning  my  mixed  wool — the  last  of  actilly  thinks  that  my  Cicero  Elelad  is  a-gwine 
the  beautiful  fleece  that  growed  on  old  Hump-  j  to  be  ketched  in  her  yaller  false  curls  1  That 
back.  My  husband,  poor,  dear  man!  bought  S  critter  my  son’s  wife!  I’d  rather  marry  him  to 
her  of  am  auction  feller  out  in  York  state,  and  \  a  painted  rag-bag  and  done  with  it!  Why,  they 
we  allers  kept  her  wool  for  stockings,  'cos,  you  l  do  say  that  ’tis  a  fact  that  she  dabs  her  face 
see,  it  was  finer  and  not  so  nubby.  j  with  buttermilk  to  make  it  look  white,  and  rubs 

“Now  the  way  that  ar’  sheep  died  was  railly  <  mullen  leaves  on  her  cheeks  to  make  um  red, 
presbyterious !  You  see,  one  mornin’,  Micajah,  S  and  puts  lie  on  her  hair,  and — and — well,  where 
yer  uncle,  he  says  to  me,  ‘Hannah,  I  kinder  \  did  I  leave  off?  Wall,  I  remember:  I  had  just 
feel  as  if  old  Humpback  wouldn’t  lire  much  |  put  them  beans  into  a  pint  bowl — no,  I’m  not 
longer,  she’s  ben  ailin’  for  a  good  spell,  and  l  certain  but  that  striped  bowl  held  a  quart.  Yes, 
you’d  better  be  a  little  more  saTin'  of  that  wool  \  it  did ;  I  had  jest  put  the  beans  into  a  quart  bowl, 
of  her’n,  and  knit  the  tops  and  toes  of  yer  stock-  ^  and  sot  um  onto  the  tea-kettle  to  warm,  when  in 
ings  out  of  white.'  \  come  yer  uncle  as  fast  as  he  could  ‘put,’  with 

“I  ‘poohed’  at  him,  and  sez  I,  ‘Law!  Micajah,  |  his  eyes  awfully  stretched,  and  his  mouth  wide 
the  sheep’s  well  enough.  Do  put  on  your  boots  \  open.  ‘Oh,  Hannah!’  sez  he,  ‘Humpback’s  gone! 
and  go  to  the  barn,  if  you're  a-going  to-day!  I  poor,  old,  faithfal  critter!’  As  he  said  this,  he 
Don’t  set  there  snuffin’  ashes  any  longer.’  looked  jest  for  all  the  world  as  he  did  when  he 

“Ye  see,  Micajah  had  a  wonderftil  habit  of  asked  me,  one  night  a  good  while  ago.  But 
gittin’  up  and  settin’  down  by  the  fire  with  a  there,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  how  I  cum  to 
boot  in  each  hand,  and  there  he’d  set  in  his  :■  hare  yer  uncle,  and  done  with  it. 
stockin'  feet  till  I  got  breakfast  ready.  I  never  j:  “Ye  see,  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Tattle- 
allowed  myself  to  get  in  the  notion  of  scolding,  ville,  and  yer  uncle,  he  lived  over  to  Pumpkin 
bat  it  allers  did  raise  my  ‘Ebenezer’  to  see  any-  !  City.  They  allers  called  it  so,  because  the  folks 
body  settin’  round  so  shiftless.  over  there  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  pumpkins. 

“Wall,  at  this  ere  broad  hint,  he  pulled  on  his  ^  They  used  to  say  that  Pumpkin  City  folks  eat 
boots  awful  spry,  and  went  to  the  barn.  I  kept  \  bread  and  pies  made  of  pumpkin,  used  the  leaves 
os  gettin’  breakfast.  I  oan  remember  as  well  as  \  for  pie-kivers,  the  seeds  for  tea,  the  stalks  for 
if  ’twas  yesterday,  what  I  was  a-cookin’.  Let  j  clothes-pins,  and  the  shells— only  think  of  it, 
Be  tee,  biled  pertaters — we  did  use  to  raise  the  j  child!  they  hadn’t  a  bowl  over  there  that  warnt 
best  pertaters  that  ever  yon  did  see;  there  was  \  made  out  of  pumpkin  shells!  But  there,  you 
the  ‘Pink-eye,*  and  the  ‘Rohan,'  and  the  ‘Cran-  j  know,  if  folks  couldn’t  talk  they  couldn’t  say 
berry,'  and  the  ‘Long  Red.'  Well,  I  was  bilin'  j  nothin',  and  I  do  happen  to  know  that  all  that 
pertaters,  and  then  I  had  pork,  good,  fat,  salt  \  ar7  stuff  warnt  true. 

pork  to  fry — we  allers  got  our  hogs  so  fat  that  j  “Wall,  one  time  Deacon  Trisingle  took  it  into 
the  pork  would  fry  itself.  There's  some  folks,  \  his  head  to  have  a  big  husking-party.  I  was 
now,  thinks  a  hog  can  live  on  gravel-stones.  But  j  acquainted  with  Jemsha  Trisingle,  the  deacon’s 
as  I  was  sayin’,  I  had  pork  and  sassingers,  and  \  oldest  daughter.  The  deacon,  he  was  a  widower, 
good  com  bread,  and  some  baked  beans  that  was  s  and  Jemsha  had  the  heft  of  the  work  to  do,  so 
left  from  our  dinner  the  day  before— I  allers  j  the  day  afore  the  huskin'  she  sent  over  arter  me 
gather  up  the  fragments,  for  I  do  think  it  is  a  j  to  come  over  and  help  her  get  ready.  I  went, 
sin  to  waste  vittels.  \  and  put  on  my  new  calico  gownd — there,  how 

“But  there,  what’s  all  this  to  do  with  the  old  >  well  do  I  remember  that  gownd!  it  was  a  red 
sheep?  I  do  think  if  anybody  calkerlates  to  tell  ij  and  yaller  stripe,  with  a  sprig  of  green  roses 
a  story,  they'd  better  tell  it,  and  not  go  off  on  <  every  now  and  then  on  it.  It  was  made  with 
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short  sleeves,  so  I  put  on  my  long  sleeved  spen-  >  a  terrible  shine  to  one  feller  that  sot  almost 
cer ;  that  was  afore  these  basket  waists  cum  in  \  opposite  to  me,  he  looked  so  spry  and  peart, 
fashion;  we  didn’t  have  no  sich  shaller  names  in  s  Byme-bye  up  he  jumped  and  hollered,  ‘I’ve  got 
them  good  old  times.  j  a  red-ear;  now,  gals,  look  out!’  And  I  tell  yon, 

“Arter  I  was  fixed,  I  went  over  to  the  dea-  i  he  did  flurish  round  there  among  the  gals  to  an 
con’s.  Laws-a-massy-Bake !  sich  a  looking  place  j  awful  rate  I  do  believe  he  kissed  Poll  Dixon 
as  that  ar’  kitchen  was,  I  never  did  see!  They  j  full  a  dozen  times!  (For  my  part,  I  never  could 
had  been  a-churnin’,  and  there  sot  the  churn  in  \  see  what  there  was  so  detracting  about  that  gal, 
the  middle  of  the  floor  half  foil  of  buttermilk;  j  but  all  the  boys  was  a  trailing  arter  her.)  I  felt 
and  the  dinner-dishes  warnt  washed,  and  the  cat  \  quite  jellus  of  her,  but  my  jellusy  was  precipi- 
was  actilly  up  in  the  sink  smelling  of  the  butter-  \  tated  when  he  cum  to  me.  ‘Laws-a-massy !’  sez 
ladle.  Wall,  I  went  to  work,  and  the  way  things  j  I,  ‘I  never  can  let  you!  go  away.  I  ain’t  in 
had  to  stan’  round  warnt  slow.  I  made  all  the  l  favor  of  sich  doing!’  But  he  never  paid  a  bit 
beds,  and  washed  the  dishes,  and  sot  things  to  \  of  attention  to  that,  and  kissed  me  full  as  many 
rights,  and  then  I  done  the  cooking.  Sakes  alive!  \  times  as  he  did  Poll  .Dixon,  (how  jellus  she  was) 
it  did  take  the  master  sight  of  spice  and  sugar,  \  I  felt  my  face  in  a-blaze — I  was  actilly  ashamed. 
v  but  Jerusha  was  determined  to  have  things  nice,  J  But  he  sot  down  beside  me,  and  broke  off  the 
‘for,’  sez  she,  ‘pa  has  gin  some  of  Pumpkin  City  \  hard  cobs  for  me  in  sich  a  perlite  way,  that  we 
fellers  an  invite ,  and  I  want  them  to  know  that  \  soon  talked  away  like  old  relations.  Arter  awhile 
there’s  somebody  in  the  world  besides  the  city  <  the  barn  floors  was  cleared,  and  the  yellow  com 
folks!*  { lay  in  big,  shiny  heaps  by  the  hay-mows.  Then 

“By  sunset  everything  was  ready;  the  biggest  J  all  hands  of  us  started  for  the  house.  The  men, 
pewter  platter  was  scoured  and  put  in  the  best  \  they  stopped  at  the  pump  to  scour  up  their  hands 
room ;  for  in  them  days,  arter  the  com  was  f  and  faces,  and  we  gals  got  supper  ready, 
husked  and  supper  exposed  of,  it  was  the  cub-  l  “Arter  supper  was  over,  we  all  went  into  the 
tom  to  rejourn  to  the  fore  room  and  spend  an  $  fore  room  and  sot  down.  The  old  pewter  platter 
hour  or  two  in  ‘plays:’  and  ‘rolling  the  plate’  \  was  soon  found  out,  and  all  hands  wont  to  playin’, 
was  one  of  the  best  plays  we  had.  \  I  don’t  know  how  many  times  Micajah  (the  feller 

“  I  sot  all  the  pies  on  the  great  meal  chist  in  \  that  I  liked)  kicked  that  platter  over  on  purpose 
the  rough  room  to  cool,  and  a  smashing  lot  there  $  to  havo  me  judged;  but  1  didn’t  oare  for  that,  as 
was  of  urn,  too.  It  would  hev  done  your  soul  >  I  most  allers  had  to  kiss  Micajah  or  make  a  ‘bob 
good  to  he*  seen  um.  *  sled*  with  Micajah,  or  a  ‘  hen-coop’  with  Micajah. 

“By  the  time  we’d  got  all  fixed,  the  deacon  l  “There  was  a  great  heap  of  fire-coals  in  the 
and  his  hired  men  come  in  to  lunchon.  Deacon  >  fire-place,  for  ’twas  a  cool  evening,  and  as  Mica- 
Trisingle  complimented  me  on  my  red  cheeks;  \  jah  went  to  kick  over  the  platter  as  usual,  his 
said  they  looked  like  a  big  Baldwin  apple!  he  s  foot  slipped,  and  that  ar’  platter  went  rite  into 
was  a  very  poetical  man,  the  deacon  was.  j  the  middle  of  them  fire-coals  1  How  he  did  jump. 

“  Arter  I’d  helped  Jerusah  clear  up  and  milk,  \  But  ’twarnt  no  use,  for  afore  anybody  could  ketch 
I  went  home  to  take  off  my  spencer  and  give  my  j  it  one  half  of  it  was  melted  rite  off!  Micajah  he 
hair  an  extra  twist.  About  seven  o’clock  I  went  j  felt  awfully  about  it,  but  Jerusha  told  him  not 
back  agin,  and  there  was  a  sight  of  girls  there.  \  to  lay  it  to  heart  so,  and  we  went  on  with  our 
The  men  folks  had  all  gone  to  the  barn,  but  the  \  plays. 

girls  wanted  to  smooth  their  hairs,  so  they  hadn’t  j  “Somebody  said  ‘ play  Copenhagin.*  I  called 
went.  There  was  Debby  Bean,  and  Becky  Der-  j  Jerusha  out  in  the  entry,  and  sez  I,  ‘What’ll  you 
bon,  and  Sally  Hedgewood,  and  Polly  Dixon,  and  j  do  for  a  rope?’  *Oh,*  sez  she,  ‘we’ll  oncord  a 
Kitty  Blake,  and  as  the  ’pothecaries  say  about  \  bedstead;’  so  up  stairs  we  went  and  tumbled  off 
their  patent  medioines,  ‘others  too  humorous  to  \  beds  and  bedding,  and  got  the  bed-cord;  and 
mention.’  4  sich  a  time  as  they  did  have  with  it!  Micajah 

“We  all  went  in  a  heap  to  the  great  barn,  and  \  kept  strikin’  at  my  hand  all  the  time, 
there  sot  the  boys  a-huskin’  away  like  all  pos-  \  “When  we  got  ready  to  go  home,  the  boys  all  • 
sessed.  Boom  was  made  for  we  gals  pretty  soon,  $  went  out  doors  and  stood  ready  to  ketch  their 
and  we  was  as  bizzy  as  the  bizziest.  Everybody  \  favorite  gals  as  they  come  out,  and  don’t  you 
(that  is  all  the  boys)  was  trying  to  find  a  red-ear  s  think,  the  minnit  I  stepped  my  foot  on  the  door- 
of  corn,  and  the  fon  about  it  went  round  lively.  {  step,  up  cum  Micajah  and  stuck  up  his  arm  to 
“ I  kinder  cast  ‘sheep’s  eyes*  around,  and  seed  \  me.  Jest  to  spite  Poll  Dixon  I  took  it. 
a  good  many  strange  faces  that  I  knew  cum  from  i  “  That  was  the  way  our  ’quaintanceship  begun, 
Pumpkin  City.  Jest  between  you  and  I,  I  took  \  and  afore  we’d  got  to  my  home.  Micajah  asked 
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me  to  1  keep  company’  with  him.  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  tell  him,  at  first,  but  I  thought  of  Poll 
Dixon,  and  told  him  I  should  be  happy  to  see 
him  at  our  house  any  time. 

“Wall,  he  didn’t  need  no  second  invite,  for 
every  Sunday  evening  over  he’d  come,  drest  up 
in  his  go-to-meeting-ables,  and  there  he’d  stay 
till  the  roosters  crowed  in  the  mornin’.  Byme- 
bye,  ene  evening,  or  morning  rather,  jest  afore 
he  was  a-gwine  to  start  to  go  home,  he  give  his 
new  hat  a  twirl  or  two,  buttoned  up  his  coat, 
onbuttoned  it  agin,  and  sex  he,  with  a  dreadful 
cough  that  made  me  shudder,  it  sounded  so  much  < 
like  the  cough  that  alters  goes  with  the  measels,  5 


*  Hannah,  I’ve  been  keeping  company  with  you 
considerable  of  a  spell — ahem!  and  I’ve  been 
thinking  of  changing  my  siterwation,  and — 
ahem!  in  fact,  I  want  to  marry  you V 

“Wall,  I  needn’t  tell  ye  what  /  taid,  for  you 
know  I  had  him  whether  I  said  yes  or  no.  Poor, 
dear  man !  how  tickled  he  was ! 

“You  ought  to  have  seen  him  when  our  darter 
Hepzibah  Abigail  got  so’s  to  go  alone,  a  tickleder 
critter  you  never  seed!  Speaking  of  her,  makes 
me  think,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how  Hepzibah  Abi¬ 
gail  come  to  be  called  so?  Wall,  ye  see — but 
there,  as  true  as  I’m  alive,  there’s  that  (rizin’  to 
set.” 


HAPPINESS  WITHIN. 


BY  B.  BIMBO*  BABBITT. 


Tis  merry  Christmas  evening, 

The  fire  is  glowing  bright, 

And  puss  sits  in  the  corner, 

Purring  with  all  her  might. 

Pm  very  cheerful,  thinking 
That,  in  this  world  of  sin, 

Though  storms  may  howl  around  us. 
There’s  happiness  within. 

We  need  not  <fwell  in  darkness, 
There’s  light,  that  all  may  see; 
Nor  need  we  borrow  trouble 
While  happiness  is  free. 

Though  all  without  be  darkness, 
And  noise,  with  strife  and  din. 
Why  may  not  we  be  cheerful, 

And  keep  happiness  within 


The  hours  of  deepest  sorrow 
Are  not  a  lonely  gloom — 

Hope’s  distant,  flashing  beacon-light 
Some  moments  may  illume. 

E’en  in  the  midst  of  mourning 
A  new  joy  may  begin. 

And,  with  its  first  pulsations, 

Bring  happiness  within. 

The  friends  who  gather  round  us, 
When  adverse  clouds  impend,* 

Are  ever  true  and  faithful, 

And  steadfast  to  the  end ; 

They  care  not  for  the  babble 
That -we  may  lose  or  win. 

They  bring  a  welcome  ofFring — 
Sweet  happiness  within. 


HEAVEN. 


BY  OSOBQ1  W.  BUB  GAY. 


Thebb  are  no  traces  on  the  sky, 

Where  rolled  in  clouds  the  thunder  car — 
The  arrows  of  the  storm  sped  by 
Are  quenched  in  rainbows  arehod  afar. 

8o  earth  and  Heaven  are  now  serene, 

For  when  away  the  tempest  flew, 

The  earth  seemed  robed  in  gayer  green. 
And  Heaven  shone  out  in  brighter  blue. 

Now  clouds  of  crimson  edged  with  gold. 
Adorn  the  crystal  walls  on  high, 

And  mellow  rays  at  eve  unfold 
The  rich  upholstery  of  the  sky. 


Eternal  arch  of  bonndless  blue, 

Etherial  floor  of  azure  light, 

With  angel  frees  shining  through, 

As  shine  the  silvery  stars  at  night. 

Above  Its  quenchless  beacon  fires 
The  city  of  our  God  behold. 

The  shadow  of  its  silver  spires, 

Its  crystal  gates  and  streets  of  gold, 
The  over-arching  skies  unite 
Both  worlds  and  make  a  radiant  road, 
Thick  paved  with  suns  and  stars  to  light 
The  pilgrim  on  his  path  to  God. 
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The  publication  of  an  elegantly  illustrated 
volume  suggests  to  ub  to  consider  Mr.  Bead 
as  a  poet.  It  is  for  grace,  melody,  keen  sym¬ 
pathies,  knowledge  of  nature,  and  delicate  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  beautiful,  that  he  generally 
receives  credit.  We  think  he  might  aim  at  a 
higher  walk,  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  if 
he  would  but  “gird  up  his  loins  for  the  battle;” 
and  that  this  is  his  own  opinion,  we  judge  from 
an  entirely  new  work,  “  The  House  by  the  Sea,” 
in  which  he  makes  the  attempt.  Before  we  have 
finished,  it  will  be  seen  how  far,  in  our  opinion, 
he  has  succeeded.  Having  made  the  venture,  it 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  go  on,  for  to  fail,  if  the 
latent  capacity  lies  within  him  to  triumph,  would 
now  be  dishonor. 

“The  House  by  the  Sea,”  is  a  wild,  wierd 
story,  full  of  forcible  descriptive  passages,  and 
characterized  by  unusual  license  both  as  to  inci¬ 
dents  and  to  style.  The  poet  has  plainly  given 
free  scope  in  it  to  his  genius,  determined  to  test 
his  capacity  to  the  utmost,  as  well  in  regard  to 
positive  strength  as  to  originality  and  self-reli¬ 
ance.  The  chief  actors  are  a  solitary  exile,  in¬ 
habiting  a  lonely  house  that  beetles  over  the  sea; 
and  a  fisherman’s  daughter,  Agatha,  one  of  those 
incarnations  of  innocence  and  piety,  whom  poets 
love  to  delineate.  The  exile,  in  earlier  life,  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  great  sorrow.  Fate  has 
separated  him  from  his  mistress;  she  has  perished 
by  suicide ;  and  he  has  fled,  in  gloomy  despair,  to 
this  secret  haunt.  One  night,  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrible  storm,  a  ship  is  cast  away  near  his 
dwelling.  Two  persons  only  are  rescued,  Ida, 
his  lost  mistress,  and  her  confessor.  That  is, 
they  wear  the  likeness  of  these,  but  are  really 
evil  spirits :  and  their  mission  is  to  tear  Boland 
from  the  young  girl,  by  reviving  his  old  affection. 
For  awhile  their  scheme  promises  to  succeed. 
They  induce  the  exile  to  embark,  on  the  ensuing 
day,  on  board  their  vessel,  itself  a  dragon-fiend. 
But  Agatha,  at  this  crisis  of  Boland’s  fate,  and 
when  the  plot  against  his  soul  appears  about  to 


^  The  poem  concludes  with  the  flight  of  the  baffled 
$  deamons ;  the  union  of  the  two  lovers :  and  the 
|  restoration  of  Boland  to  happiness  and  useful- 
\  ness,  under  the  sweet  guidance  of  Agatha. 

|  To  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  “The  House  by 
J  the  Sea,”  its  element  of  diablerie  must  be  con- 
\  tinually  borne  in  mind,  otherwise  some  of  the 
<  finest  passages  will  lose  much  of  their  force 
s  and  significance.  For  example,  when  the  ship- 
|  wrecked  lady  is  carried  to  Boland’s  hearth, 
accompanied  by  the  monk,  the  knowledge  that 
she  and  her  confessor  are  not  what  they  seem, 

\  gives  additional  meaning  to  the  verse ;  for  that, 
which  else  would  be  only  a  graphic  delineation 
\  of  a  tempest,  rises  to  a  revelation  that  demoniac 
attendants  are  abroad,  that  they  crowd  about 
the  house,  that  they  rush  in  as  the  door  opens. 

“Was  it  the  sound  of  a  human  ciy. 

Or  wail  of  a  night-bird  driven  by? 

The  lady  started  and  halfway  rose, 

With  that  look  the  walking  sleeper  shows— 
TFtfA  large  eyes  staring  vacantly, 

That  seem  to  listen  and  not  to  see  ,** 

"  Even  while  she  spoke,  as  if  at  her  will. 

The  door  swung  wide  and  over  the  sill 

The  gust  and  the  roar  and  the  spray  swept  in.” 

“And  the  old  m6nk  murmured — 'My  blessing  is 
thine.* 

While  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shining  hair; 

But  it  seemed  like  a  fiery  gauntlet  there  1 

Then  tracing  his  girdle  and  fnmbling  his  dress. 

He  cried  with  a  visage  of  deep  distress, 

|  *  Oh,  wo  is  me !  They  are  lost  in  the  sea — 

;  That  miracle  cross  and  rosary! 

|  Torn  from  my  side  in  these  desperate  shocks 
;  When  the  billows  were  lifting  me  over  the  rocks. 

:  Oh,  wo  is  me !  They  were  made  from  a  tree 
;  In  the  garden  of  holy  Geth - * 

Here  the  sea, 

;  Through  the  open  door ,  hurled  into  the  place 
:  Such  a  cloud  of  spray  that  the  old  man’s  face 
|  Was  smothered  with  brine.  The  white  torch  hissed, 

:  And  all  the  room  teas  blind  with  the  mist.n 

The  skill  with  which,  throughout  the  poem, 
5  the  demoniao  element  is  brought  out,  through 
\  this  principle  of  association,  proves  Mr.  Bead  a 


triumph,  becomes  the  instrument  of  his  rescue.  | 

*  Poems  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Bead.  Illustrated  > 
edition.  1vol.  Philada:  Parry  A  McMillan.  1855.  > 

The  House  by  the  Sea.  A  Poem.  By  Thomas  < 
Buchanan  Bead.  1  vol.  Philada:  Parry  A  McMil-  n 
lan.  1856.  i 
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natural  artist  in  poetry.  In  the  description 
of  the  dragon-barque,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  sen¬ 
tient  thing  we  are  reading  of,  a  fiend-ship  and 
not  mere  timbers.  The  sneering  monk  is  as  ably 
delineated.  His  first  appearance  is  a  picture, 
complete,  and  needing  no  accessaries. 
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"  There  came  the  monk  in  his  robe  of  brown. 
Over  hie  breast  his  white  beard  blown 
And  sparkling  like  a  gust  of  foam ; 

As  if  o id  Neptune  should  leave  hie  heme. 

To  travel  the  dry  land  up  and  down 
Disguised  in  a  friars  hood  and  gown,** 

Bat  it  is  when  he  describes  modern  Rome,  and 
especially  when  he  falls  on  his  knees  to  pray, 
that  we  detect  his  counterfeit. 

"The  monk  fell  in  the  pathway  prone, 

And  lay,  like  a  statue  overthrown ; 

Mattering  harshly  to  the  air 

Something  that  passed  for  a  hurried  prayer. 

And  when  the  bell  was  done,  he  rose 
Red  in  the  face  as  a  furnace  glows — 

And  cried,  ‘Now,  hang  that  sacristan! 

What  pious  crank  has  got  into  the  man, 

Thus  to  be  ringing  a  vesper  tune 
In  the  very  middle  of  afternoon? 

It  takes  one  down  so  unawares 

That  one  can  scarcely  remember  his  prayers! 

And  besides,  we  have  an  old  tradition, 

Which  may  be  merely  superstition. 

That  when  one  kneels  and  forgets  his  prayer, 

The  Devil  is  also  kneeling  there  T  ** 

The  accumulation  of  similes,  metaphors,  and 
other  analogies,  all  associated  with  demoniacal 
ideas,  in  the  scene  after  the  embarkation,  is 
another  evidence  of  his  skill.  So  adroitly  has 
the  poet  managed  it,  that  the  very  air  seems  to 
glow,  a  terrible  light  gleams  aroupd,  and  the 
songs  that  are  sung  have  an  undertone  of  horrible 
mockery.  Unquestionably  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  poem.  We  qnote  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lady’s  musical  instruments  and  of  her 
music,  as  proof  of  this. 

"And  it  looked  as  it  had  only  been 
Waked  to  misterious  melodies , 

On  phantom  lakes  and  enchanted  seas. 
Flashing  to  fingers  xceird  and  wan. 

In  the  minstrel  ages  lost  and  gone.** 

Round  and  round  the  cadence  flew, 

Sailing  aloft  and  dropping  low, 

Now  soaring  with  the  wild  sea-mew. 

Flushing  its  breast  in  the  sunset  glow. 

Then  slowly  dropping  down  the  air. 

Wailing  with  a  wild  despair, 

Down  and  down. 

Till  it  seemed  to  drown, 

With  wide  pinions  on  the  brine. 

Weltering  with  no  living  sign. 

Till  the  listeners  pitying  eye 
Wept  that  so  fair  a  thing  should  die. 

Then  with  malicious  laughter  loud 
Jeering  the  sighing  hearer's  grief, 

In  a  moment  wild  and  brief. 

Filling  the  air  with  mockery , 

It  leapt  to  the  sky  and  pierced  the  cloud.** 

Rowland  listened,  confused,  amazed, 

While  an  unknown  frenzy  thrilled  his  heart; 
And  Agatha  on  the  lady  gazed 
With  steadfast  eyes  and  lips  apart; 

And  there  sat  the  friar  smoothing  his  heard , 
As  into  the  maiden’s  eyes  he  peered 
With  a  sidelong  sinister  glance ; 

While  she,  as  one  in  a  charmed  trance 


Bending  forward,  could  only  see 
Roland  leaning  on  the  lady’s  knee, 

With  pale,  bewildered  oountenanoe, 

Gazing  up  in  her  faee,  which  beamed 
As  if  a  torchlight  on  it  gleamed ; 

And  flushed  as  with  an  orient  wine. 

Where  passion’s  swift  and  fitful  flame 
On  the  breath  of  musio  went  and  came 
Like  a  gusty  blase  on  a  heathen  shrine,** 

The  description  of  the  flight  of  the  baffled 
fiends,  after  their  prey  has  escaped,  is  in  a 
similar  strain.  In  all  these  passages,  the  poet 
towers  and  towers,  till  he  reaches  a  height 
whence  he  swoops  downward  with  resistless 
force. 

"The  lady  standing  beyond  the  door, 

Like  one  whose  despair  can  bear  no  more, 
Shrieked  a  fiendish  shriek  of  wrath; 

And,  with  a  hollow  sepulchred  sound, 

Her  body  fell  upon  the  ground 
And  lay  a  corpse  along  the  path ! 

And  then  a  shadow,  like  a  cloud 

On  a  hissing  whirlwind  fierce  and  loud, 

Swept  eemoard,  pioroed  with  ouraes  and  shrieks. 
Which  like  the  lightning’s  fiery  streaks 
Flashed  madly  through  the  twilight  shades, 
Cleaving  the  air  with  snlphurous  blades  1 

Then  the  people  ran  to  the  headland  height 
With  the  fascination  of  wonder  and  fright — 
And  saw  the  little  dragon-bark, 

Speeding  out  to  the  eastern  dark — 

Away  and  away,  as  swift  and  bright 
As  a  red  fiamingo’s  sudden  flight. 

And  climbing  the  black  rooks  higher  and  higher 
They  gazed  and  gazed  with  aching  sight — 
Till  into  the  distant  realm  of  night 
They  saw  it  pass-*~a  ship  on  fire!** 

Those  who  have  thought  Mr.  Read  capable 
only  of  graceful  and  tender  lyrics  will  be  struck, 
we  think,  with  the  force  here  displayed.  In  an 
earlier  portion  of  the  poem,  however,  occurs  a 
passage  of  even  greater  power  than  any  of  these : 
it  is  a  description  of  the  suicide’s  hell. 

"Then  I  saw  that  by  the  horrible  deed 
The  chain  was  sundered,  yet  I  was  not  freed; 

I  had  burst  away  from  a  windowed  cell 
Into  a  dungeon  unfathomable — 

Into  utter  night — where  I  could  only  hear 
The  sighing  of  cold  phantoms  near! 

I  shrank  with  dread ;  bat  soon  I  knew 
They  also  shrank  with  dread  from  me; 

And  presently  I  began  to  see 
Thin  shapes  of  such  a  ghastly  hue 
That  sudden  agues  thrilled  me  through ! 

'Some  bore  in  their  hands,  as  signs  of  guilt, 
Keen  poinards  crimson  to  the  hilt, 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  in  wild  despair 
They  struck  into  their  breasts  of  air: 

Some  pressed  to  their  pale  lips  empty  vials 
Till  frenzied  with  their  fruitless  trials : 

Some  with  their  faces  to  the  sky, 

[  Walked  ever  searching  for  a  beam: 

|  Some  leaped  from  shadowy  turrets  high, 

>  And  fell,  as  in  a  nightmare  dream, 

\  Halfway,  and  stopped,  as  some  mad  rill, 

[  That  leaps  from  the  top  of  an  alpine  hill, 

[  Ere  it  reaches  the  rocks  it  hoped  to  win. 

Is  borne  away  in  a  vapor  thin; 
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Some  plunged  them  into  counterfeit  pools — 
Into  water  that  neither  drowns  nor  cools 
The  horrible  fever  that  burns  the  brain, 

Then  climbed  despairing  to  plunge  again : 

And  there  wore  lovers  together  elaspod, 

O’er  fameless  brazares,  who  sighed  and  gasped. 
Staring  wonder  in  each  other's  eye, 

And  tantalized  that  they  did  not  die. 

*  Then  as  I  passed,  with  marvelling  stare 
They  gazod,  forgetting  their  own  despair. 

Oh,  horrible !  their  eyes  did  gloat 
Upon  me,  till  at  my  ashen  throat 
I  felt  the  fiery  viper  thirst 
Which  ever  in  that  dry  air  is  nurst. 

And  ere  I  was  aware 
I  had  raised  the  cup  it  was  mine  to  bear: 

My  pale  lips  cleaved  to  the  goblet  dim, 

And  found  but  dust  on  the  heated  rim.’  " 

A*  a  necessary  relief  to  these  terrible  verses, 
where  horror  is  accumulated  on  horror  till  the 
blood  runs  chill,  we  give  the  climax  of  joy  and 
rejoicing  with  which  the  poem  may  be  said  to 
conclude.  Escaped  from  the  dragon-barque, 
with  Agatha  fainting  in  his  arms,  Roland  gains 
a  church  near  the  sea,  the  lady  and  the  monk 
following  in  pursuit,  until  checked  by  the  sacred 
threshold.  While  the  disguised  fiends  stand 
gnashing  their  teeth  without,  the  hero  bears 
the  insensible  form  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 


Many  passages  of  almost  eqnal  beauty,  though 
;  less  sustained,  are  scattered  through  the  poem. 

;  A  few  random  selections  are  all  we  can  give. 

“  Out  of  the  East  the  moon  arose 
Red  as  Mont  Blanc  at  morning  glows; 

Over  the  sea,  like  a  ship  on  fire, 

Sho  sailed  with  her  one  star  sailing  by  her.** 

“Far  and  wide  through  the  valley  round 
Sailed  the  silver  wings  of  sound — 

;1  Like  a  flock  of  doves  rung  out , 

j  Wheeling  joyfully  about, 

(Flashing  from  their  pinions  white 
A  sense  of  quiet  and  delight.** 

“The  sea,  to  one  of  its  slumberous  calms, 

Now  sunk  as  it  never  would  waken  more: 

|  Its  breakers  were  only  as  flocks  of  lambs 
|  Bleating  and  gambolling  along  the  shore • 
c  Where  of  late  the  storm-lion  insane 
£  Had  shaken  abroad  his  tumnltons  mane, 

^  Frightening  the  land  with  his  rage  and  his  roar.** 

>  defect  of  the  poem  is  an  occasional  care- 

>  lossness,  sometimes  in  thought,  and  sometimes 
\  in  thw  execution.  In  the  following  otherwise 
|  fine  passage,  not  only  is  the  pathway  of  the  stars 
>  compared  to  the  track  of  a  snail,  a  sad  descent, 

|  but  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  is  still  further 
s  weakened,  at  what  ought  to  be  the  culminating 
>  point,  by  the  figure  in  the  two  closing  lines. 


kissing  her,  abjures  the  sweet  girl  to  awake. 
The  caress  revives  her.  We  leave  the  poet  to 
tell  the  rest. 

“A  moment  surveying  the  sacred  place, 

Her  blue  eyes  turned,  then  with  modest  grace 
Gazing  up  into  Roland’s  face, 

Her  sweet  tongue  said,  in  its  first  release, 

With  words  which  seemed  breathed  from  the  lips  of  : 
peace — 

*  The  spell  is  past!  Oh,  hour  divine! 

Thou,  thou  art  mine!  and  I  am  thine!' 

And  the  listening  shadows  cool  and  groy. 

In  the  gallery,  like  a  responding  choir, 

Where  the  organ  glowed  like  an  altar-flre, 

Seemed  to  the  echoing  vault  to  say, 

Softly  as  at  a  nuptial  shrine — 

*Thou  art  mine!  and  I  am  thine!’ 

And  still  through  the  breathless  moments  after. 

Like  doves  beneath  the  sheltering  rafter , 

Along  the  roof  in  faint  decline. 

The  echoes  whispered  with  voices  fine —  } 

4 Mine  and  thine!  mine  and  thine!’  $ 

And  now,  like  a  golden  trumpet,  blown  j 

To  make  a  glorious  victory  known ,  i 

The  organ  with  its  roll  divine, 

Poured  abroad  from  its  thrilling  tongue 
Words  the  sweetest  ever  sung — 

‘Mine  and  thine!  mine  and  thine!' 

And  up  in  the  tower  the  iron  bell  ) 

Suddenly  felt  the  joyous  spell,  5 

And  flung  its  accents  clear  and  gay,  ^ 

As  if  it  were  rung  on  a  wedding-day;  5 

And  like  a  singer  swaying  his  head  \ 

To  mark  the  time  < ■ 

Of  some  happy  rhyme,  i , 

Breathing  his  heart  in  every  line,  s 

Thus  swayed  the  bell,  and  swaying  said—  e ' 

'Mine  and  thine!  mine  and  thine!’"  N  j 


.  j  ‘  I  his  very  moment  we  hold  a  place 
<  Never  filled  before  in  space — 

*  ?  Where  never  again  the  world  shall  reel — 

The  same  wave  never  revisits  the  wheel. 

Year  by  year  our  course  is  run 
In  a  voyage  around  the  sun ; 

In  million  circlings  forth  and  back 
We  never  retrace  a  once  gone  track. 

*  Did  the  countless  earths  abroad,  like  snails , 
Leave  behind  them  shining  trails, 

What  a  web  of  strange  design 
Through  the  eternal  space  would  shine! 

And  such  a  web  of  marvellous  lines 
Left  by  each  satellite  and  sun, 

Though  by  us  unseen,  still  clearly  shines 
To  the  observant  eye  of  One. 

And  did  the  countless  souls  of  men 
Leave  life-trails  visible  to  the  ken, 

>  Each  hued  with  color  to  betray 
s  The  character  which  passed  that  way, 
l  How  intricate  and  variously  hued 
i  Would  seem  the  woof  of  pathways  rude 
J  Across  the  world's  great  surface  laid ! 
j  And  so  inwoven  with  lines  of  shade, 

<  Of  vice  and  cruelty,  anger  and  hate, 

\  That  darkness  would  preponderate! 

And  such  a  woof  of  tangled  trails 
Lies  o’er  the  world  and  never  pales — 

Never  varies.  On  earth’s  great  page 
Each  soul  records  its  pilgrimage, 

|  And  under  the  eye  of  God  each  shines 
)  As  visible  in  eternal  lines, 

\  As  on  the  cliff  I  see  from  here 
|  The  various  strata  lines  appear ." 

s  Is  not  the  solution  to  this  error  to  be  found 
?  in  the  essentially  synthetical  character  of  Read’s 
|  mind  ?  If  we  have  correctly  studied  his  intal- 
\  lect,  as  revealed  in  his  poems,  it  is  deficient  in 
N  analysis.  Poe,  for  example,  wrote  poetry  as  a 
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mason  builds  a  boose.  He  raised  op  the  fabric 
of  a  poem,  thought  by  thought,  metaphor  by 
metaphor,  line  by  line,  fitting,  rejecting,  trim¬ 
ming  and  squaring,  exactly  like  a  brick-layer 
erecting  a  wall.  Why  T  Because  his  genius  was 
altogether  analytical,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  construct  a  poem,  except  by  first 
dissecting  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  dis¬ 
covering  the  secrets  they  employed,  and  then 
laboriously  selecting  and  arranging  his  mate¬ 
rials.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  speak  specula¬ 
tively,  for  circumstances  threw  us,  for  years, 
into  daily  literary  companionship  with  Poe,  so 
that  the  processes  of  his  mind  became  perfectly 
%  familiar  to  us.  Synthetical  intellects  work  in  a 
different  way.  They  possess  a  power  of  assimi¬ 
lating  to  themselves,  instinctively,  the  ideas  that 
are  in  harmony  with  what  they  wish  to  write 
about  Or  rather  they  become  en  rapport ,  un¬ 
consciously,  with  analogies  and  associations 
bearing  on  their  subject.  They  usually  write 
their  best  things  with  freedom  and  even  rapidity ; 
sod  unused  to  analyze,  call  this  inspiration.  It 
vis,  in  such  a  mood,  that  Burns  wrote  his  41  High¬ 
land  Mary.”  He  went  out,  at  twilight,  Mrs. 
Burns  said;  she  heard  him  walking  up  and 
down,  watching  the  evening  star  and  crooning; 
and  directly  he  came  in  and  wrote  down  the  song. 
Doubtless  the  burden  of  that  exquisite  lyric  had 
been  on  his  mind  for  years.  The  rough  ore  had 
gradually  been  forming,  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
his  heart,  till  at  last,  fused  by  some  accidental 
lightning  stroke,  it  rushed  forth,  at  white  heat, 
and  was  moulded  forever. 

The  difference  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  mind,  therefore,  is  this,  that  the 
one  has  to  gather  up  laboriously  what  it  needs, 
while  the  other  is  all  the  while  unconsciously 
assimilating.  But  the  latter  often  is  so  deficient 
in  analysis,  that  it  cannot  tell,  after  what  it  calls 
its  period  of  inspiration  is  over,  how  to  amend 
an  error,  or  even  sometimes  that  there  is  an 
error.  And  yet  the  synthetical  mind,  whose 
mission  is  to  construct,  is  superior  to  the  analy¬ 
tical,  whose  impulse  is  to  destroy.  All  &e  great 
masters,  whether  iu  poetry,  philosophy,  or  states¬ 
manship,  have  been  synthetical.  In  the  very 
greatest,  indeed,  the  two  faculties  have  been 
equally  developed,  as  in  Bacon,  Newton,  Shaks- 
peare,  and  others.  But  when  on  intellect,  essen¬ 
tially  analytical,  attempts  to  be  synthetical,  it 
only  succeeds  by  a  procession  of  inversion  Poe 
had  one  of  the  subtlest  analytical  intellects.  He 
was  of  his  kind  as  great  as  Milton.  Yet  his  best 
works  are  immeasurably  beneath  those  of  the 
latter.  They  have  all  that  is  requisite  except 
the  divine  element.  They  are  not  flesh  and 


blood.  What  the  Frankenstein  was  to  other 
men  they  are  to  other  poetry. 

On  the  contrary,  whatever  a  synthetical  mind 
produces  is  at  least  homogeneous.  It  does  not 
weld,  but  fuses  together.  It  does  not  fabricate, 
it  creates.  Its  work  is  not  mere  mechanism,  but 
a  living  organio  body.  The  popular  intelleot 
recognizes  this,  though  employing  a  vague  term 
to  express  its  meaning,  when  it  says  that  Poe 
and  other  merely  analytical  poets  have  no  heart; 
that  one  sees  in  their  verse  only  tho  polish 
and  glitter  of  oold  steel ;  that  though  they  may 
awaken  admiration,  they  never  touch  the  soul. 
But  the  poetry  of  synthetical  minds  is  always 
vital.  It  may  be  redundant,  like  that  of  Keats, 
and  need  pruning;  it  may  spring  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  barren  soil,  as  with  third-rate  writers, 
and  be  deficient  in  strength ;  but  it  is  real,  living 
poetry,  and  the  people  recognize  it  as  such.  And 
this  brings  ns  back  to  the  prevailing  error  of 
synthetical  minds,  their  proclivity  to  write  with¬ 
out  correction,  and  its  cause,  a  deficiency  in  the 
faculty  of  analysis.  But,  fortunately  for  them, 
this  faculty  may  be  developed,  if  not  absolutely 
created,  by  intellectual  discipline.  Its  growth 
may  be  clearly  traced  in  Shakspeare  It  is  but 
slightly  visible  in  his  earlier  poems :  it  exhibits 
Us  traces  mom  plainly  in  those  written  in  mid¬ 
career  ;  and  it  culminates  so  grandly  in  his 
later  ones,  that  the  subtlety  of  the  metaphysi¬ 
cian  makes  us  almost  forget  the  imagination  of 
the  poet.  So  also  with  Milton.  How  different 
are  Comus  and  Paradise  Lost!  Yet  the  creative 
force  exhibited  in  the  first  is  not  inferior  to  that 
displayed  in  the  last.  The  epic  is  greater  than 
the  masque,  just  to  that  degree  to  which  Milton 
had  developed  his  powers  of  analysis,  by  study, 
by  controversy,  by  psychological  inquiries,  by 
close  thought  of  every  kind.  Had  be  never  been 
Crom well’s  secretary,  had  he  never  crushed  Sal- 
matius,  he  would  never  have  written  this  master¬ 
piece,  which  no  subsequent  poet  has  been  able 
to  rival,  no  critic  able  to  point  out  how  it  might 
be  improved. 

Wc  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  distinction 
between  the  analytical  and  synthetical  faculties, 
because  it  solves  the  question,  so  often  asked, 
yet  so  rarely  answered,  “how  shall  we  tell  who 
is,  or  who  is  not,  a  true  poet  ?”  For  an  essen¬ 
tially  analytical  mind  is  never  creative,  but  only, 
adaptive,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
become  a  real  poet.  It  may  become  a  subtle  critic, 
a  keen  metaphysician,  or  an  accurate  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  never  a  poet, 
or  creator,  in  any  correct  sense  of  that  term. 
It  may  even  write  verses,  and  verses,  which  may 
temporarily  acquire  fame,  in  consequence  of 
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embodying  the  taste  of  their  generation,  but  \  short  lyrics  he  has  already  grasp  enough.  His 
they  will  never  survive  through  the  ages,  revered  <  “Bards,”  his  “City  of  the  Heart,”  “The  Closing 
and  worshipped  by  the  great  popular  heart,  as 
are  the  grand  old  bards  of  Palestine  and  Greeoe. 

The  analytical  mind  may  also  write  novels,  and  _ 
wonderful  ones  too,  after  the  school  of  Godwin,  i  his  longer  poems,  as  we  have  shown.  But  Read 
in  which  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  will  >  trusts  too  much  to  inspiration,  too  little  to  revi¬ 
be  anatomised  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  see  \  sion.  He  needs  discipline  of  intellect,  so  as  to 
the  quiver  of  every  fibre.  But  it  will  never  pro-  \  bring  out  the  analytical  faculty,  and  enable  him 
duce  such  works  as  Ivanhoe,  or  even  Master  i  to  criticise,  and  correct,  and  condense.  He 
Humphrey’s  Clock.  It  is  the  stuff  out  of  whioh  J  dreams  too  muoh,  lives  too  entirely  in  vague 
to  make  men  of  science,  not  the  golden  ore  from  \  fancies,  is  not  a  sufficiently  exact  and  laborious 
which  true  poetry  is  minted.  And  yet,  in  this  \  investigator  of  his  own  mind  and  the  laws  of 
age,  more  perhaps  than  in  most  others,  the  ranks  \  poetry.  In  a  primitive  era,  suoh  “sweet  sin- 
of  poetry,  Bo-called,  swarm  with  analytical  in-  s  gers”  may  succeed.  But  no  poet  of  this  de- 
tellects.  The  press  teems  with  pretty  bits  of  >  scription  has  ever  risen,  or  can  rise,  to  the 
mosaic,  arranged  with  rare  skill,  polished  to  j  highest  eminence  in  a  cultivated  age.  We  have 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  modelled  s  several  young  poets,  in  America,  who  have  done 
according  to  rules  of  art  as  infallible  as  those  \  what  holds  forth  an  almost  sure  promise  of  im- 
in  Blair's  Rhetoric;  and  the  analytical  minds  \  mortality,  if  to  their  natural  synthetical  genius 
who  read  these  counterfeits — for  ninety-nine  hun-  \  they  would  only  add  severe  training.  Of  these 
dredths  of  our  educated  minds  are  simply  analy-  s  Read  is  one.  In  “The  House  by  the  Sea,”  he 
tical,  and  not  at  all  creative— cry  out  “what  a  <  has  exhibited  great  inventive  powers,  has  given 
master-piece.”  Alas!  analysis  may  prune,  but  j  high  promise  for  the  future,  has  Bhown  a  sus- 
cannot  give  life.  $  tained  capacity  for  which  even  his  best  friends 

But  to  return  to  Read.  Our  young  country-  \  were  scarcely  prepared.  We  look  to  him,  how- 
man,  with  his  essentially  synthetical  mind,  has  i  ever,  for  yet  greater  things.  And  earnestly  we 
the  true  foundation  on  which  to  build.  For  *  bid  him  “God  speed.” 


THE  FIRST  RED  ROSE. 

BT  ELIZABETH  BOUTON. 

As  a  dream  of  Heaven,  the  garden  was  fair,  \  A  tree  whose  rich  freight  weighed  its  boughs  to  the 

No  breath  of  sin  had  yet  poisoned  its  air —  J  ground, 

A  now  source  of  wonder  and  pleasure  is  found, 

But  forgot  are  bud,  violet,  primrose  and  tree, 

When  a  newly  blown  rose  in  its  beauty  they  see, 

All  glittering  with  dew-drops  and  peerlessly  fair, 

It  sheds  its  soft  fragrance  abroad  on  the  air; 

Its  velvet-like  petals  no  ruddy  tint  flush, 

For  the  queen  of  the  flowers  had  not  yet  learned  to 
blush : 

One  moment  she's  bending  in  childish  delight  |  So  graceful  its  stalk,  and  its  verdure  so  green. 

Where  a  bed  of  sweet  violets  bursts  on  her  sight,  \  While  no  jealous  thorns  hid  the  leaflets  between. 

The  next  round  a  lily  she  lovingly  lingers,  |  Its  form  was  so  lovely,  its  petals  so  white, 

Caressing  its  petals  with  fairy-like  fingers,  j  It  seemed  just  transplanted  from  regions  of  light 

Now  pausing  awhile  with  innooent  grace  \  Enraptured,  Eve  entered  the  odorous  bower, 

0’.r  *  fountain  that  mirror,  her  Wailful  face,  |  And  stooping  jmprinted  a  ki»  on  th.  flower: 

Now  stooping  upraises  a  flowering  vine,  $  The  roge  fclt  tho  pressure  and  blushed  with  delight. 

And  teaches  its  tendrils  a  bough  to  entwine.  $  Till  the  grew  eHmson  that  late  were  so  white ; 

Tufts  of  primrose  from  a  green  bank  that  start,  £  She  breathed  its  aroma,  its  honeyed  dew  sipped, 

Bid  a  musical  laugh  ripple  up  from  her  heart,  \  And  the  rose  eaught  and  held  the  warm  hue  of  her  lip, 

A  bird  in  gay  plumage  that  sings  from  its  nest,  s  And  still  in  remembrance  of  that  happy  hour, 

Is  hailed  with  a  rapture  she  scarce  eau  express;  j  Its  roseate  color  is  worn  by  the  flowor. 


When  Eve  with  Adam  was  walking  one  day,  < 

Admiring  the  beauties  that  thronged  round  their  < 
way :  < 

Like  a  being  of  light  she  joyously  moved,  | 

Finding  fresh  pleasures  wherever  she  roved,  > 

Enohanted  with  all  that  she  hears  or  she  sees,  f 

The  flowers  and  the  sunshine,  the  birds  and  the  $ 


Scene,”  and  other  poems  we  might  quote,  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  perfect  of  their  kind.  Pas¬ 
sages  of  great  beauty  may  be  selected  also  from 
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BY  N.  3 

Long  ago,  when  I  was  only  a  boy,  X  sat  one 
quiet,  hazy,  dreamy  day  in  October,  gazing  list¬ 
lessly  from  my  window,  out  upon  a  varied  land¬ 
scape  which  Btretched  away  to  the  mountains. 
Great,  white,  fleecy  clouds  were  sailing  in  the 
air,  dragging  after  them  shadows  upon  the  earth 
which  gloomed,  now  a  neighboring  farm,  and 
now  the  distant  village.  One  majestic  cloud, 
which,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  had  seen  every  autumn 
of  my  life,  was  floating  slowly  over  the  far-off 
mountains,  darkly  deepening  its  cerulean  blue. 
The  beech  and  the  hickory  seemed  striving  to 
surpass  each  other  in  the  brightness  of  their 
yellow  leaves,  and  the  dogwood  was  blushing 
with  indignation,  that  two  who  held  themselves 
so  highly,  should  become  rivals  for  the  sake  of 
show.  The  oedars  which  grew  here  and  there 
upon  the  hill-sides,  seemed  starting  out  from 
zmongst  their  variegated  companions,  glad  that 
they  attracted  notice  at  last.  The  gently  mur¬ 
muring  sound  of  rippling  waters  came  to  my  ears 
from  the  brook,  where,  when  I  was  still  younger 
I  used  to  place  water-wheels  manufactured  from 
a  shingle,  imagining  them  whole  mills,  and  cal¬ 
culating  my  “  toll”  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
though  I  wore  a  dusty  white  hat  and  blouse. 
The  wild,  melodious  cry  of  the  plover,  gushed 
tUalthily  in  through  the  open  window. 

Our  house  had  been  built  in  the  colony  days, 
by  a  man  who  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
mother  country,  English  ideas  of  houses  and 
comfort  Pointed  gables,  and  clustering  chim¬ 
ney  tops ;  protruding  and  oddly  shaped  windows ; 
high,  narrow  doors  and  heavy  cornices,  were 
come  of  its  characteristics. 

Up  the  side  of  the  house,  and  festooning  my 
window,  had  crept  for  many  a  year  a  monster 
1Ty-  It  had  been  allowed  to  creep  where  it 
pleased,  without  training:  and  like  humanity, 
from  ever-indulgence,  had  become  wilful,  and 
exceedingly  jealous  of  its  fancied  rights.  Time 
tad  made  a  constant  endeavor  to  leave  his  mosa- 
“fcrks  in  the  crevices  here  and  there,  but  the 
watchful  ivy  would  hunt  them  out,  and  tendril 
efter  tendril,  would  squeeze  their  little  life  out 
of  them.  Evidently  the  ivy  loved  the  old  house; 
^  why  should  it  not?  From  it,  it  received 
lta  principal  support;  then  why  should  it  not 
pluck  out  the  mosses  like  a  hale  wife  of  fifty 


IMPSON. 

^  plucks  the  first  appearing  grey  hairs  from  the 
l  head  of  her  declining  husband  ? 

\  On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  which  X 
S  write,  X  had  been  to  tea,  over  at  Squire  Bolton’s. 
J  Nora  Bolton  had  looked  charmingly.  Mr.  Fred- 
J  eric  Collins  of  the  city,  a  nephew  of  the  Squire’s, 
|  was  there  also: — it  was  upon  his  account  that  I 
<  had  been  invited  over.  Nora  and  Mr.  Frederic 
|  had  been  playmates  in  childhood.  She  seemed 
glad  to  see  him.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  fact  of  one  cousin  being  glad  to  see  another 
oousin  who  had  been  a  playmate.  X  mean,  gene- 
|  rally  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact:  but 
\  in  this  particular  instance.  Well,  X  slept  pone, 
\  or  very  little,  that  night  at  any  rate.  Conse- 
|  quently,  while  I  sat  in  my  choir,  I  yielded  to 
J  the  wooings  of  a  lazy  October  day,  and  the  calls 
\  of  a  somewhat  exhausted  nature ;  and  floated 
l  like  the  clouds — into  dreams. 

J  For  awhile,  myriads  of  little  green  faced  elves 
\  danced  hither  and  thither  in  the  dream-land 

1  atmosphere,  and  an  increasing  murmur  like  the 
sound  of  distant  voices  buzzed  in  my  ears. 
\  Soon,  however,  the  faces  began  to  arrange  them.- 
|  selves  into  groups,  and  the  murmur  into  words: 
\  and  as  if  influenced  by  one  common  mind,  the 
<  green  elves  told  me  a  story  of  my  room  and  my 
{  relatives  who  had  been. 


“About  the  time  when  my  most  aspiring  leaf 
reached  half  way  from  the  ground  to  your  win¬ 
dow,  and  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  I  was  looking 
J  up  in  the  world,  there  used  to  come  a  youth, 
$  who,  leaning  upon  the  window  sill,  would  look 
\  carelessly,  and  yet  so  sadly  forth.  His  eyes 
\  were  never  directed  toward  any  one  particular 
\  object,  nor  yet  wandering  here  and  there ;  but 
|  fixed  upon— manufactured  vacuity.  And  such 
\  eyes — large,  black  and  fringed  with  the  softest, 
\  silkiest  lashes. 

^  “At  length  X  began  to  feel  interested  in  him, 

*  and  to  observe  him  more  closely.  1  listened 
when  X  heard  his  tread  upon  the  floor  inside, 
and  sometimes  oould  distinguish  that  it  was 
rather  hasty  for  so  confined  a  sphere.  There 

\  teemed  to  be  either  anger  or  sorrow  in  it.  Some- 
j  times  the  sound  of  the  tread  would  cease  sud- 
\  denly,  and  be  renewed  by  a  stamp.  There  vat 

*  both  anger  and  sorrow  in  that. 
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“On  the  bright,  moonlit,  summer-time  nights, 
he  would  come  down  and  pace  back  and  ftfrth 
upon  the  main  walk,  quiet,  sad,  heeding  nothing 
but  his  thoughts  Or  when  grot  storm  clouds 
hid  the  stars,  and  the  wind  moaned  through  the 
wood  on  its  way  from  the  south ;  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  caused  by  two  nights  come  at  once, 
I  could  see  him,  when  the  lightning  flashed, 
leaning  from  the  window,  his  face  wearing  the 
expression  of  enjoyment,  but  sad  and  gloomy 
still. 


passed  away:  and  between  the  present  Frank, 
and  the  Frank  that  was,  there  was  little  resem¬ 
blance.  Well,  they  came  and  sat  under  yonder 
oak.  As  they  came  up  Frank  was  talking 
earnestly. 

“ 4  You  are  but  sixteen,  you  say,  Laura,  and  I 
am  eighteen — are  we  too  young  to  love?* 

44  4  1  have  always  heard  that  loving  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  peculiar  to  young  persons.’ 

44  4  Do  you  think  that  we  are  capable  of  this 
weakness,  as  you  call  it?* 


44  One  bright,  warm  day,  a  carriage  came  tip  | 
the  drive.  I  heard  Frank’s  step  hastening  to-  \ 
ward  the  window,  inside,  and  upon  looking  up,  ^ 
I  but  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  ere  he  $ 
hurried  away.  The  next  moment  he  was  at  the  \ 
front  door.  < 

44  By  this  time  the  carriage  had  stopped,  and  ^ 


44  4 1  cannot  tell  I’m  sure;  but  you  who  are  so 
clever  ought  certainly  to  know.’ 

“There’s  coquetry  there,  thought  I,  and  Frank 
evidently  thought  so  too;  for  a  shade  passed 
over  his  face,  and  a  little  gleam  shot  from  his 
eye.  It  served  him  right.  His  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  not  manly. 


through  the  hastily  opened  door  protruded*  44 ‘For  myself,*  said  Frank,  4 1  can  judge;  not 
a  bonnet,  beautiful  then.  The  head  which  it  jj  for  yourself.  For  myself,  I  know  that  I  am  not 
covered  was  bent  to  the  ground  in  alighting,  *  too  young  to  love;  that  I  do  love.  I  love  with 
and  I  could  only  see  a  profusion  of  the  glossiest,  *  every  thought :  and,  Laura,  is  it  necessary  to  say 
luxuriant  curls.  She  is  young  at  any  rate,  \  whom  I  love?  Have  not  all  my  actions  shown 
thought  I,  and  when  I  saw  Frank  seise  her  \  it?* 

hand  and  press  it,  and  caught  sight  of  a  face  ^  44  4  How  should  I  know,  Master  Frank?  Come, 

burdened  with  blushes,  I  was  sure  she  was  $  confide  in  me.  Tell  me  who  the  happy  being 
young  and  very  pretty.  The  attention  of  both  $  is?*  Her  voice  had,  however,  lost  somewhat  of 
seemed  so  entirely  engrossed  with  matters  pro-  *  its  former  lightness ;  and  as  if  conscious  of 
bably  more  important,  that  an  elderly  lady  was  \  having  treated  unkindly  one  whom  she  would 
allowed  to  make  use  of  her  right,  and  descend  j  fain  have  treated  kindly  in  spite  of  a  desire  to 
from  the  carriage  unassisted.  5  tease,  she  added,  4 1  shall  begin  to  think  it  is  I 

“‘Well,  Master  Frank,’  she  cried,  4 am  I  of  *  whom  you  love.* 
no  acoount?  Am  I  not  welcome  too ?*  j  “‘It  is,  it  is,'  returned  Frank,  with  glad 

“There  was  a  sweetness  in  the  lady's  voice  *  vehemence,  ‘and  are  you,  Laura,  too  young  to 
which  betokened  jest,  and  Master  Frank’s  man-  ^  love  me  V 

ner  was  entirely  devoid  of  embarrasSYnent,  when  |  44  4 No,  Frank,  I  do  love  you - ' 

he  turned  and  warmly  welcomed  Mrs.  Snowden  *  “After  a  moment  of  sobbing,  she  said,  looking 
to  the  ‘  Cedars.'  up  into  his  free,  ‘  But,  Frank,  dear  Frank,  I  am 

“While  the  remainder  of  the  summer  days  i  betrothed  to  another.’ 
glided  by,  Frank  and  Laura  Snowden  were!;  44 ‘But  you  do  not  love  another?’ 
almost  constantly  together.  In  the  mornings,  44  4  Have  I  not  just  said  that  I  love  you ,  Frank! 


they  cantered  down  the  drive  upon  horseback,  *  How  can  you  ask  the  question  ?  I  have  but  one 
and  then  after  a  little  while  I  could  see  them  J  heart,  Frank.’ 

upon  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  road,  riding  \  44  ‘But  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  ever  been 


closely— very  closely  together.  In  the  afternoon  j  wooed.* 

they  read  to  each  other  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  1  44  4  And,  except  by  you,  I  have  not.  I’ll  ex¬ 

evenings  they  walked  slowly,  yet  earnestly,  and  |  plain;  it  will  take  but  a  few  words.  My 
gladly  about  the  lawn.  One  day  Mrs.  Snowden  { in  his  youth  was  rescued  from  drowning  by  * 
and  your  great,  great  grandmother  had  gone  to  \  comrade.  A  closer  intimacy  sprung  up  between 
visit  some  one  in  the  neighborhood.  Frank  and  |  them.  After  their  marriages  their  families  were 
Laura  were  left  without  tho  possibility  of  an  5  intimate.  This  intimacy  led,  long  since,  to  my 
intruding  eye.  In  the  evening,  after  having  *  betrothal  with  Arthur  Marx,  the  son  of  my 
walked  for  some  time,  they  came  and  eat  upon  \  father’s  rescuer.  Arthur  is  now  a  fine,  manly 
tho  old,  rough  bench  beneath  yonder  oak.  The  *  young  fellow,  and  very  anxious  that  I  shoflM 
cloud  which  had,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Mrs.  *  love  him.  He  has  told  me  a  hundred  times  that 
Snowden  and  her  daughter,  hung  like  an-  incu-  \  his  hive  amounted  to  madness,  and  were  you  to 
bus  upon  Frank’s  brow,  had  since  that  advent  *  see  his  eyes  flash  when  I  tease  him,  you  would 
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fully  credit  his  assertion.  I  would  wish  to  re-  <  see  it  too,  but  I  could  not;  and  then  I  thought 
ceive  him  as  a  brother,  but  with  this  he  is  not  j  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well, 
satisfied;  and  the  only  method  by  which  I  hare  j  “He  stayed  in  his  room  nearly  all  the  day, 
been  able  to  evade  a  conclusive  answer  to  his  >  only  coming  down  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
Importunities,  is  by  seeming  to  regard  all  his  \  shadows  had  grown  long,  to  walk  in  the  paths 
professions  in  the  light  of  jest,  and  warding  off  !  where  Laura  had  walked  with  him,  and  to  sit 
his  assurances  with  the  plea  of  being  too  young  j  under  the  oak. 

to  listen  to  such  things.  Poor  fellow,  I  pity  him  i  “Months  went  by,  and  Frank  had  gone  back 
sometimes,  when  I  observe  his  rueful  counte-  \  into  his  listless  habits.  One  day  I  saw  him  go 
nance  after  a  rebuff,  and  have  almost  wished  I  down  the  drive  with  a  small  portmanteau  in  his 
that  I  could  love  him.’  \  hand,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  ho  came 

“  *  Does  your  father  insist  upon  your  loving  \  back  again, 
and — marrying  him!’  j  “  Your  great,  great  grandmother  received  but 

“  *Oh,  no,  he  never  speaks  to  me  about  it,  but  \  little  company — and  in  those  days,  indeed,  there 
I  imagine  that  his  silence  proceeds  from  the  be-  5  was  little  to  receive — and  the  old  house  was 
lief  that  as  1  am  aware  of  his  wishes,  I  will  act  j  almost  olosed.  Although  I  grew  apaoe  I  be- 
in  accordance  with  them.  All  my  acquaintances  l  came  discontented,  and  wandered  about  hither 
look  upon  my  marriage  with  Mr.  Marx  as  cer-  <  and  thither  on  the  wall,  uncaring  and  uncared 
tain.’  \  for.  Two  years  went  by. 

‘“Dear  Laura,  only  this  one  question  yet  |  “Two  years  went  by,  and  I  had  grown  so 
'Were  jour  parents  to  insist  would  you  comply?’  \  much  that  I  could  look  in  at  the  window  from 
‘“No — yes,  yes,  I  would.  I  love  my  parents,  \  half-a-doxen  points.  The  room  had  never  been 
and  would  obey  them.’  j  used  since  Frank  went  away.  On  the  table  lay 

“Laura  again  leaned  her  head  upon  Frank’s  \  scattered,  without  regard  to  order,  some  books, 
shoulder,  and  I  think  she  wept;  for  a  moment  j  Two  or  three  were  open,  and  the  dust  that  had 
after,  when  the  sound  of  the  carriage  returning  j  gathered  upon  their  pages  told  that  their  owner 
with  the  ladies  startled  them,  she  ran  to  her  j  had  long  been  gone. 

room,  where  I  heard  her  bathing  her  face.  I  “Winter  was  come.  The  snow  was  every 
“Mrs.  Snowden  and  her  daughter  remained  \  where.  I  and  the  oedar,  and  the  pine,  were  all 
only  a  few  weeks  longer :  and  the  night  previous  \  bowed  down  with  its  weight.  Like  persons  in 
to  the  day  of  their  departure,  the  young  lovers  \  those  countries  where  the  color  of  the  garb  of 
renewed  their  vows  and  exchanged  tokens  be¬ 
neath  the  old  oak  tree.  From  what  I  overheard 
—and  they  spoke  very  lowly — I  discovered  that 
til  Frank’s  endeavors  to  shake  Laura’s  intention 
of  obeying  her  parents’  wishes  had  been  in  vain. 

“‘No,  dear  Frank,’  she  almost  whispered, 

‘should  they  decree  it  I  can  but  submit:  though 
ivy  happiness,  and  possibly  my  life,  be  the  for¬ 
feit  In  justice  to  myself  and  to  yon  though  I 
shall — should  necessity  compel  me — represent 
the  case  to  them  in  its  trne  light:  and  feet 
assured  that  while  I  live,  my  heart  is  yours  only 
under  all  circumstances.’  i  brightness,  and  his  hair  was  dinging  to  his 

“Frank  admired  a  mind  so  devoid  of  selfish-  j  brow.  All  that  day  his  mother  sat  by  his  bed- 
ness.  |  side  and  wept. 

“Well,  the  next  morning  the  carriage  con-  \  “The  next  morning  when  I  tried  to  look  in,  I 
taming  Mrs.  and  Laura  Snowden  was  driven  i  found  a  white  curtain  stretched  stiffly  across  the 
away.  I  heard  Frank  going  slowly  up  stairs,  \  window  on  the  inside.  Through  the  day  several 
locking  his  door,  throwing  himself  upon  a  chair,  j  carriages  arrived,  bringing  those  whom  1  knew 
and  then  the  old  house  was  as  quiet  as  though  >  to  be  relatives ;  and  thought  I,  Frank  must  be 
the  carriage  had  just  borne  away  a  oorpse.  I  \  dead.  Late  in  the  evening  came  Mrs.  Snowden’s 
saw  the  carriage,  after  a  short  time,  upon  the  <  carriage:  and  Mrs.  Snowden  and  a  gentleman 
hill  there  which  the  road  runs  over — that  one  l  whom  I  supposed  was  Mr.  Snowden,  led  Laura, 
with  the  solitary  chesnut  tree  growing  upon  its  l  who  was  weeping,  into  the  house, 
summit — and  a  handkerchief  was  waving  from  \  “I  was  not  sure  yet  that  Frank  was  dead,  but 
it  How  I  strove  to  call  Frank  that  he  might  •  the  thought  that  he  was  kept  me  awake  that 


woe  is  white,  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  relative,  we  seemed  sad  that  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wear  the  mourning. 

“  Frank  had  returned.  I  could  hear  his  voice 
in  the  room,  but  the  snow  hung  so  heavily  upon 
me  that  I  could  not  look  in.  Soon,  however,  a 
bright  day  came,  and  the  snow  melted.  How 
rejoiced  I  was  when  I  felt  my  burden  becoming 
lighter  drop  by  drop.  Before  it  was  near  all  off 
I  was  able  to  look  in  at  the  window.  Frank 
was  lying  upon  the  bed,  but  how  changed.  His 
cheeks  were  sunken,  his  eye  had  a  consumptive 
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night.  Late  in  the  night,  after  the  middle  of  it,  \  a  sombre  funeral  train  drove  down  the  lawn  and 
I  heard  the  door  of  the  room  open  quietly,  and  j  over  to  yonder  chnroh.  I  noticed  that  there 
then  light  footeteps  glided  across  the  floor.  Then  i  were  two  coffins ;  and  I  missed  Laura  Snowden 
I  heard  sobs :  faint  at  first,  like  deep-drawn  sighs,  \  from  the  mom;ners. 

and  then  becoming  almost  a  wail,  and  violent.  \  “The  little  green  elves  danced  hither  and 
The  only  words  I  heard  were,  ‘God — God,  take  \  thither,  the  voices  sounded  like  a  distant  hum, 
me  too’ — and  these  were  brimming  with  anguish.  \  the  features  of  the  faces  gradually  receded. 
Then  I  was  sure  Frank  vae  dead .  The  next  day  \  leaving  plain,  blank  ivy  leaves.  I  was  awake.” 


BELL'S  REVERY. 


BT  KITE  HARRINGTON. 


“What’s  the  matter,  Bell?  Will  no  sweet  friend  tell  \ 
Where  remembrance  this  eve  is  straying?  $ 

Thou  hast  sat  as  still  as  the  ice-bound  rill  | 

That  sleeps  ’neath  the  brow  of  yon  snow-clad  hill,  | 
Where  the  moonbeams  in  crowds  arc  playing.  k 

"I  have  watched  the  smile  that  has  crept  the  while  j 
O’er  thy  features,  soft  light  diffusing;  | 

It  appeared  to  start  from  thy  warm,  young  heart,  \ 
And  to  tremble  thy  ruby  lips  apart,  | 

Like  a  dew-drop  through  rose-leaves  oozing.”  | 

As  my  words  fell  dear  on  the  maiden’s  ear,  i 

Lo!  her  thought-shaded  brow  grew  lighter;  < 
And  the  smile  broke  out  in  a  silvery  shout  i 

That  rippled  away  as  she  turned  about,  j 

While  her  eye,  as  she  spoke,  waxed  brighter.  \ 

“Just  a  year  to-night,  ’neath  the  moon’s  soft  light,  j 
(It  was  chilly,  November  weather;)  \ 

Bid  my  footsteps  wait  at  the  garden-gate  i 

Till  my  lips  touched  those  of  my  spirit-mate,  \ 

While  his  hands  pressed  my  own  together.  | 

“I  can  ne’er  forgot,  for  it  thrills  m©  yet,  \ 

The  bliss  of  that  first  fond  greeting;  \ 

Though  we  breathed  no  word,  still  our  hearts  were  j 
stirred  j 

Where  Love  had  lain  like  a  frightened  bird,  j 

Till  they  urged  on  our  lips  this  meeting.  \ 


“  Oh !  the  joy  that  stole  in  my  inmost  soul 
As  the  pledge  of  his  heart  was  given ! 

Why,  there  seemed  a  lack  in  the  sky’s  broad  track ! 
For  the  moon  and  the  stars  all  seemed  gathered 
back 

To  give  mo  a  glimpse  of  Heaven. 

“And  the  dewy  sod,  where  my  feet  had  trod. 

Seemed  a-quiver  from  deep  emotion ; 

Like  mad  waves  that  dart,  with  a  sudden  start, 

And  shatter  their  snow-white  crests  apart 
On  tho  breast  of  the  mighty  ocean. 

“Ah  1  that  joy  was  sweet  as  when  waters  meet 
That  have  flowed  toward  each  other  ever; 

When  the  waves  in  bands  join  their  jeweled  hands. 
And  blended  thus  kiss  tho  golden  strands, 

Gliding  onward  in  one  forever. 

“From  that  bliss  nnspoko  I  at  length  awoke. 

And  since  then,  with  our  hearts  united, 

We  havo  moved  along  with  the  busy  throng. 

As  happy  and  blest  as  the  birds  of  song 
Whose  strains  breathe  of  love  requited. 

“Though  he  speaks  with  pride  of  his  ‘bonnie  bird. 
As  ho  snatehes  tho  same  soft  greeting — 

Though  pure  joy  seems  still  my  glad  heart  to  fill, 

My  soul  ne’er  wakes  to  the  same  wild  thrill 
That  she  owned  at  tho  first  fond  meeting.” 

• 


A  RECALL. 


Yes!  I  have  longed  for  thee  through  the  bright 
Summer, 

While  chasing  bees  among  the  honied  flowers, 

Or  listening  softly  to  the  spirit  murmur 
Of  leaves  that  shiver  in  the  evening  hours. 

Thou  know*st  I  love  thee !  that  each  strong  endeavor 
To  breathe  out  life  without  thee  is  in  vain ! 
Though  worlds  divide  us,  they  were  vain  to  sever 
The  love-tie  woven  in  a  deathless  chain. 

Come  back,  beloved!  New  England  vales  are  fading, 
'  Or  growing  brighter  in  the  Autumn’s  glow; 


And  the  red  sunlight  blending  with  its  shading. 
Thrills  my  wild  heart  like  music’s  joyous  flow. 

How  long  will  weary  distance  thus  divide  ns, 

And  the  fond  spirit  call  for  thee  in  vain ; 

And  the  warm  angel,  Hope,  flit  round  beside  us, 

To  soothe  and  bless  our  hearts  thro’  love’s  sweat 
pain? 

Come  to  my  cottage  home,  meet  for  a  fairy 
That  nestles  in  its  sunshine  joy  to-day ; 

Leave  the  far  West  whose  bounding,  trackless  prairie 
Too  long  hath  claimed  thy  presence  and  thy  stay. 
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BY  T HI  AUTHOB  Of  “SUSY  L - ’S  BIAIY.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

Without,  the  gathering  night  was  dark  and: 
dreary.  The  rain  beat  upon  the  panes,  the;! 
irind  started  and  moaned,  and  sent  whatever  jj 
shrubbery  was  near  the  house  scraping  along  ] j 
the  clapboards.  Bark  as  it  was  though  and j : 
stormy,  the  poor  went  to  and  fro  past  the  gate; 
many  men,  a  few  women ;  hurrying ;  carrying  j j 
little  budgets  that  were  for  the  coming  Thanks- j i 
giving;  having  grateful,  expectant  hearts,  some;: 
of  them ;  having  weariness  of  limb  and  brooding  I j 
eare  of  the  brain,  others ;  and  as  they  passed  the  ] : 
Urge  house  where  the  bright  gas-light  streamed  jj 
oat  upon  their  path  and  upon  the  dark  night,  jj 
hiring  nearly  all  of  them  this  one  thought,  jj 
14  Fes,  they  can  stay  within,  where  the  light  and  jj 
the  warmth  are,  and  the  rest  they  do  not  need.  jj 
They  don’t  know,  that  in  all  this  world — out  of  j: 
the  novels  and  story-books,  that  is — the  poor  go  : 
tramping  os  we  do  past  their  very  gate.  They  jj 
don’t  know  how  the  bones  can  ache,  and  the; 
brains  and  heart  grow  heavy  as  if  pounds  and ; 
pounds  of  cold  lead  were  pressing  them  down. 
They  don’t  know  that.”  But  we  wonder  whether  j 
the  Headleys  did  not  know  about  pains  and  j 
heaviness  of  the  limbs,  the  heart,  and  the  brain,  j 
We  wonder  whether  Jesse  Chapin  was  not  wiser  : 
than  the  rest  of  the  poor,  when  he  went  by  with  j 
l£s  little  budgets  of  spices,  sugar  and  crackers,  ; 
thinking,  with  his  eyes  on  the  brightness  Judge  j 
Headley’s  gas  threw  upon  mist,  rain-drops  and  > 
wet  pavement.  “This  is  pleasant  now!  I  like? 
it!  I  don’t  believe  the  judge’s  folks  like  and  s 
enjoy  their  part  of  the  gas-light  any  better  than  \ 
I  do  mine.  I  don’t  believe  the  judge  is  a  hap-  < 
pier  man  than  I  am ;  unless  he’s  better  con-  j 
tented ;  and  I  guess  he  ain’t.  For  I  ha’n’t  the  > 
least  idea  that  God  has  put  anything  into  money  < 
that  is  half  so  good  as  this  that  He  puts  into  the  jj 
souls  of  some  of  us ;  since  money  can’t  help  us  ^ 
to  bear  and  endure.  I  know  that  it  never  does ;  \ 
for  I’ve  seen  it  and  heard  it  said  by  them  that  j 
knew.  But  this  that  is  down  here,”  bringing  5 
his  little  parcels  closer  to  his  heart,  “help  us  to  ? 
bear  everything.  Or,  it  does  better  than  this.  $ 
It  makes  us  feel,  if  we  are  ever  so  hard  put  upon,  ^ 
that  we  have  nothing  to  bear.  It’s  all  blessing,  * 
all  glory,  all  peace,  in  the  soul  where  God  is!”  j 

Tears  came,  very  grateful,  happy  ones ;  but  he  > 


could  not  wipe  them  for  the  little  Thanksgiving 
budgets.  So  he  let  them  fall  with  the  rain  that 
fell,  and  went  forward  toward  his  poor  home. 

Within,  that  is,  within  the  gate  and  the  doors 
of  the  Headleys,  was  a  handsome  sitting-room, 
where  fine  lemon-colored  curtains  were,  and 
plants  in  bloom;  a  mirror,  and  a  few  pictures 
in  heavy  gilt  frames ;  a  large,  fine-looking  man 
of  sixty,  or  thereabouts ;  with  thin,  soft,  chesnut 
and  grey  hair;  delicately  cut,  although  large 
features;  reading  Carlyle  aloud;  and  a  woman 
of  the  same  age,  probably ;  very  pale  and  fair ; 
very  little ;  with  very  little,  thin  curls  and  a  be¬ 
coming  blonde  cap  in  pink  trimming.  She  was 
engaged  with  some  fine  needle-work,  listening  to 
the  gentleman’s  reading ;  or,  at  any  rate,  keeping 
still;  although  it  maybe  that  she  was  not  listen¬ 
ing,  since  her  face  had  the  same  air  of  rather 
grave  abstraction  through  all  the  passages. 

There  sat,  moreover,  a  woman  much  younger, 
considerably  larger  and  of  darker  complexion; 
not  so  handsome,  near,  as  her  elder  must  have 
been  in  her  young  days ;  but  with  a  strong,  calm 
expression,  as  if  her  life  were  deep  and  well- 
ordered.  She  listened.  For  her  eyes  kindled 
often,  as  she  raised  them  to  the  reader’s  face. 
Sometimes  her  brows  fell,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  as  if  her  soul  were  bowed  by  the  bitter 
woes  and  wrongs  the  author  so  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced.  The  reader  did  not  raise  his  eyes  at 
all.  But  his  voice  and  his  face  changed  often ; 
and  often  he  stopped  a  minute,  or  two,  over  a 
strong  passage  to  think  and  to  feel.  His  face 
was  thin,  his  voice  not  strong,  and  it  had  a 
pathos  in  it  constantly,  as  if  it  were  a  habit  that 
had  been  started  and  confirmed  by  some  gentle, 
long-living  sorrow.  Perhaps  it  had  not;  for  one 
sometimes  hears  that  kind  of  tone  in  those  who 
have  never  had  suffering  that  the  world  could 
find,  if  it  looked  ever  so  narrowly;  but  who  have 
sadness  in  their  hearts,  far  oftener  than  they 
have  joy;  have  it  legitimately,  out  of  their  con¬ 
formation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Above  stairs  at  the  judge’s,  was  a  little  cham¬ 
ber  in  white;  very  simple,  very  tidily  kept;  not 
so  warm  as  the  room  below — for  the  register 
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was  a  tiny  one — not  so  bright.  A  young  girl  of 
nineteen  and  a  lad  of  seventeen,  were  there, 
busily  talking.  The  girl  was  very  graceful; 
slender  and  delicate  as  a  reed.  She  wore  a 
gown  of  deep  black;  her  best  in  the  year  of 
mourning  for  her  mother,  her  next  best  now  in 
the  new  year  with  the  new  mother.  She  wore 
her  gown  a  little  low  in  the  neck;  just  a  little. 
There  was  just  room  for  the  narrow  velvet  riband 
to  have  fair  play  upon  the  delicate  throat.  Her 
hair  was  light,  lively  and  abundant;  was  always 
beautifully  dressed,  as  if  she  had  taken  slow 
pains  with  it.  She  was,  on  the  whole,  a  lovely 
girl.  She  had  a  whiter  face  than  one  often  sees, 
where,  at  the  same  time,  one  sees  so  healthy  a 
freshness  diffused;  and  just  enough  of  round ness 
for  the  dimples  to  be  setting  back  in  her  cheeks 
whenever  she  smiled  a  little;  or  spoke,  unless  it 
was  in  a  very  sad  way.  Her  face  was  thought¬ 
ful  and  womanly,  like  the  face  of  one  who  has 
seen  many  years ;  else  a  few,  into  which  expe¬ 
riences  uncommonly  deep  and  sad  have  come. 

Her  occupation  suited  her  expression  of  early 
oare.  She  sewed  a  button  on  her  young  brother’s 
wristband.  And,  by-the-way,  she  was  often  sew¬ 
ing  on  buttons  and  stopping  little  rents  for  him ; 
for  Johnny  was  “a  tearing  boy;”  and  the  new 
mother  did  not  watch  his  condition  as  the  old 
one  used  to  do.  If  she  saw  tears,  or  heard  any 
thing  about  them,  or  about  a  button’s  being 
needed  anywhere,  she  seemed  not  to  have  pa¬ 
tience  with  it,  Johnny  thought.  She  lowered 
her  brow,  at  any  rate ;  a  little ;  only  a  very  little ; 
for  she  was  a  woman  of  delicate  breeding,  and, 
without  looking  at  Johnny,  or  fairly  looking  at 
the  despoiled  garment,  said,  “I  will  see  to  it. 
Lay  it  down,  if  you  please;”  or  “please  show  it 
td  Anna.  Anna  will  see  to  it  for  you.” 

So  he  showed  it  to  Anna.  Soon  he  came  to 
show  them  first  and  only  to  Anna;  and  then  soon, 
in  the  growing  watchfulness,  Anna  was  often  the 
first  to  know  what  his  need  was.  She  sat  down 
in  her  low  chair,  with  her  work-basket  in  hand, 
and  said,  “Come,  Johnny,  let  me  see  to  your 
jacket,”  before  he  knew,  or  remembered  how  he 
tore  it  in  the  games  at  recess 

“I  should  think  you’d  be  tired  of  it,”  he  said,  ] 
at  the  time  in  which  we  introduce  him  and  Anna  j 
to  our  reader.  “Forever  sewing  and  mending 
for  me,  as  if  you  were  an  old  woman.” 

His  face,  so  open  and  full  of  honesty,  so  con-  i 
tented,  at  the  moment,  showed  that  he  had  really  j 
no  burdensome  fears  of  Anna’s  being  tired  of  it.  j 
He  liked  though  to  have  the  face  come  up  from 
the  sewing  and  beam  on  him;  loved  dearly  to  j 
have  her  say,  in  the  tones  that  sounded  so  silvery  \ 
and  sweet  to  him,  “Johnny,  dear,  I  like  it  better  < 


$  than  anything  else,  working  for  you.  Especially 
|  if  you  are  right  here  with  me  talking,  or  study- 
i  ing,  or - ” 

j  “Or,  doing  nothing  and  saying  nothing,  I sup- 
ipose,”  interposed  Johnny.  “I  know  I  don’t 
\  think  much  about  the  rest,  if  you’re  only  close 
|  by.  If  you  were  dumb,  and  deaf,  for  that  mat- 
f  ter,  and  blind,  I  should  rather  be  with  you  than 

I'  anybody  else ;  now  mother’s  gone.” 

Tears  filled  Anna’s  eyes.  She  called  him,  “A 
dear  boy,”  and  then  went  on  with  the  sewing. 
For  she  found  a  rent  where  the  button  was  torn 
}  away,  so  that  it  was  likely  to  take  her  a  long 
*  time  with  her  short  stitches. 

{  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  been  thinking'  about 
|  to-day!”  exclaimed  Johnny,  bringing  in  his  new 
;j  subject  with  boy-like  abruptness. 

“What  is  it,  Johnny?” 

‘<1  know  what  the  (by  ‘she’  meaning  their 
step-mother,  as  Anna  knew)  is  driving  at,  send¬ 
ing  you  off  to  New  London  in  this  shabby  way. 

!■  She  may  talk  ever  so  long  about  *  finishing  Anna’s 
:  education,’  about  ‘patronizing  the  school,’  but  I 
:  know  what  it’s  for.” 

“What  do  you  think  it  is  for,  Johnny?”  asked 
Anna,  seeing  that  he  expected  her  to  speak. 

“Why,”  began  he,  bending  a  little  toward 
hor,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  mechanically 
fingered  the  ends  of  her  neck-riband,  “the  new 
:  agent,  you  know,  Loxley  his  name  is,  is  coming 
;  to  Fisherville,  Monday  after  Thanksgiving;  and 
:  coming  here  to  board.  Isn’t  that  queer,  sis,  that 
he  is  coming  here  to  board?  We  never  had  a 
:  boarder  in  the  world,  as  I  can  remember.” 

“Oh,  well,  Johnny,  you  know  how  it  was.  Ho 
met  our  mother  and  Abby  at  the  mountains  last 
summer.  He  don’t  know  anybody  else  here.  He 
don’t  like  a  hotel;  and  so  after  what  he  said 
about  disliking  it,  and  about  not  knowing  where 
:  he  could  go  and  feel  at  home,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  ihat  they  should  speak  of  his  coming 
here;  if  pa  would  be  willing.  They  said  this; 
for  I  heard  our  mother  tell  pa  that  they  both 
wanted  his  wishes  to  be  consulted  before  anything 
else.  And  pa  was  perfectly  willing,  Johnny.  He 
said  so.” 

“But  he  looks  sober  enough  about  it.  He 
needn’t — or,  that  is,  I  mean,  if  he  says  he  is 
willing,  he  is,  perhaps,  because  the  wants  it. 
But  he  don’t  ever  like  to  be  obliged  to  talk  and 
take  care  of  people.  Our  own  mother  knew  it, 
and  was  careful  on  account  of  it.  He  wants  to 
think  and  read  when  he’s  done  with  the  office; 
wants  to  more  and  more,  don’t  you  see  it?  You 
shake  your  head  at  everything.  But  he  does. 
He  gets  his  slippers  and  gown  on  as  soon  as  he 
gets  into  the  house;  takes  uo  his  book  and  looks 
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M  though  he  liked  it.”  Johnny  would  hare  run 
on,  but  Anna,  taking  a  brush  out  of  her  table- 
drawer,  set  to  work  to  arrange  his  hair;  his 
beautiful,  wary  hair,  that  was  so  like  his  own 
mother’s,  as  good  old  Mrs.  Abbot  told  him, 
every  time  he  ran  in  to  see  her.  And  this  made 
him  run  in  often.  He  loved  to  hear  it  again, 
again  and  again  from  her,  that  his  hair  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  face  were  like  his  mother's, 
and  that  he  had  her  spirited  but  kind  disposi¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Abbott  always  said,  at  last,  “Your 
mouth  and  chin  are  like  your  father’s.  And  if 
you  are  as  good  and  useful  a  man  as  he  is,  be¬ 
tides  being  as  kind-hearted  and  full  of  life  as 
your  mother  was,  you'll  be  the  very  best  man 
in  Fisherville.  And  I  believe  you  will.  I  think 
tbout  it  in  the  night  sometimes,  and  see  you  as 
I  think  you'll  be  by  the  time  you've  doubled 
your  years;  and  pray  a  little  prayer  for  you, 
Johnny,  straight  out  of  my  heart,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  it  beforehand,  and  setting  myself  about 
itstilL” 


CHAPTER  III. 

Arm  a  silence,  uncommonly  long  for  Johnny, 
md  in  which  he  held  close  parley  with  the  storm 
without,  he  began  again.  “Don't  you  guess  I've 
had  a  good  time  this  day,  sis?”  said  Johnny,  “I 
was  so  glad,  you  see,  to  have  school  out !  I  felt 
like  driving  my  nose  into  everybody's  mess  all 
ever  the  village.  Guess  how  many  pies  Mrs. 
Jesse  Chapin  has  baked  for  Thanksgiving.” 

“Fifty,”  Anna  replied. 

“George!  what  made  you  guess  so  near? 
She's  made  fifty-two.  ‘Jest  as  many 's  there 
is  weeks  in  a  year,'  the  little  Chapins  are  all 
mying.  They  look  at  the  regiment  of  pies,  in 
tig  plates  and  little,  in  whole  plates  and  broken 
plates,  all  huddled  on  a  table  and  bureau  in  the 
kitchen;  then  run  out  through  the  open  door, 
laughing,  kicking  up  their  heels,  saying,  ‘Jest's 
many  pies  as  there  is  weeks  in  a  year.  Mother 
laid  so;  an'  she  knows  a  thing  or  two.  She 
knows  how  ter  make  pies,  I  guess.  Hurra  for 
pies  and  mother!'  Then  they  swing  their  old 
eaps;  all  but  Tom.  His  ha'n't  any  visor;  and 
if  he  never  cared  for  the  want  of  it  before,  he 
(fid  to-day.  He  was  quite  ashamed  that  he 
couldn't  swing  his  cap  too,  and  hurra  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  way  for  ‘mother  and  all  the  pies!'  Ho, 
Nan,”  laughing  in  his  heartiest  way,  “I  wish 
you’d  been  there.  I  guess  you'd  have  had  some 
fan.” 

“I  would  have  helped  Mrs  Chnpin.  Poor 
woman!  doing  so  much  to  please  her  husband 
and  the  children !  She  told  me  that  she  didn't 
Yol.  XXIX.— 14 


$  care  anything  about  it  herself.  8he  said  she’d 
^  rather,  for  her  own  part,  eat  what  came  handiest, 
and  have  her  time  for  fixing  up  the  children's 
s  clothes.  But  she  would  ‘make  Thanksgiving,' 
|  as  she  called  it,  to  please  ‘  husband  and  the  chil- 
J  dren.'  She  is  a  good  woman.” 

$  “Yes,  I  think  she  is,”  replied  Johnny,  grown 
|  suddenly  thoughtful,  listening  to  Anna  and  see- 
J  ing  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  “I  thought  so  when 
i|  I  was  there,  to-day.  Her  cheeks  were  as  red  as 
S  the  fire  in  her  brick  oven — with  all  the  heat  and 
s  the  hard  work.  Her  baby  waked  and  cried, 
$  when  I  was  there ;  and  she  had  to  take  that  up 
^  and  hold  it.  But  she  didn't  mind  it  She  kept 
J;  her  eyes  going  from  her  baby  to  the  brick  oven ; 

Is  from  the  brick  oven  to  the  stove-oven;  she  sat 
in  her  low,  old  kitohen  rocking-chair  close 
it,  you  see;  from  the  stove-oven  to  the  chicken 
$  boiling  on  the  top  of  the  stove;  this  was  for  a 
chick'n-pie,  the  children  said,  Bnuffing  the  steam, 
and  they  knew;  from  the  chicken  boiling  to  the 
regiment  of  pies ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  reigment 
of  pies  to  the  regiment  of  children,  to  see  how 
glad  they  were  to  join  her  good  motherly  smile 
with  their  laughing;  and  then,  lastly  again, 
looking  down  on  her  baby,  tucking  up  its  fat 
cheeks  with  her  rough  fingers,  saying,  ‘Gov — 
gov'  to  it,  looking  up  to  me  as  if  she  were  proud 
when  the  little  rascal  goved  back  again.  Have 
you  seen  that  baby,  sis?” 

“A  good  many  times.” 

I  “Ain’t  it  a  pretty  little  rascal?  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing  I  thought  when  I  was  there  to-day, 
I  thought  that  their  home,  all  patched  up  as  it 
j  is,  is  more  like  home,  a  better  place  to  children 
j  and  all,  than  this  grand  house  is  to  us;  any  of 
\  us;  for  this  isn't  the  best  place  that  ever  was 
|  for  ’  downright  home-sort  of  comfort.  Not  for 
any  of  ns.  And  it  is  all  her  doing,”  tipping  his 
head  a  little  in  the  down  stairs  direction. 

“Don't,  Johnny !”  begged  Anna.  “  Let's  never, 

J  never  speak  of  it  again !  It  makes  me  feel  as  if 
|  I  were  false  and  deceitful — as  I  would  not  be  for 
■  my  life,  Johnny!  talking  or  hearing  you  talk 
5  against  her  here,  and  then  treating  her  respect¬ 
fully  below.  I  wouldn't  say  another  word  about 
it.” 

But  in  a  little  while  Johnny  came  back  to  the 
subject  that  filled  his  thoughts. 

“  What  were  we  saying,  sis,  about  your  going 
to  New  London?  Oh,  I  know!  She  wants 
Loxley,  you  see,  for  Abby.  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,  do  you?  for  he's  the  grandest-looking  man 
that's  been  at  Fisherville  ever  in  my  day.  I 
saw  him,  just  saw  him,  the  first  time  he  was 
here;  and  I  thought  that  I  would  be  just  like 
him  some  day.  You  needn't  smile,  Nan! — 
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gracious!  or  pull  my  hair  like  that!”  jumping,  \  I  shall  be  sick,  if  nothing  else  will  happen.”  He 
nibbing  his  hair  into  the  completest  disorder,  i  held  both  her  hands  now,  twisting  the  long, 
pretending  that  he  was  outrageously  hurt.  j  white  fingers,  and  keeping  exultant  eyes  on  her 
“I’ll  be  just  like  him,”  he  added,  laughing,  and  \  quietly  smiling  face. 

once  more  giving  his  head  up  to  Anna.  “  I’ll  \  Anna  said  they  must  go  down  and  sit  with 

have  whiskers  like  his.  George !  I  never  saw  \  the  rest.  He  must  show  his  hard  Greek  to  pa, 

anything  equal  yet  to  his  whiskers !  did  ever  j  who  could  help  him,  she  told  him,  seeing  to 
you?”  $  his  jammed  collar,  meanwhile;  she  would  ask 

Anna  only  laughed  at  him ;  and  he  went  on,  \  mother  to  show  her  about  the  flannel  jacket  she 
“They  have  just  the  right  sweep,  you  see,  $  was  making,  and,  when  Bhe  had  Bhown  her, 
round  the  chin.  And  just  the  right  color.  I  ^  she  would  bring  the  backgammon-board  for 
wonder  if  mine — if  my  hair,  I  mean,  will  ever  $  Abby  to  play  with  her. 

be  as  dark  as  his.”  \  “I  rather  like  Abby!”  said  the  boy,  at  this 

Anna,  never  having  seen  Mr.  Loxley,  could  not  $  stage  of  her  plan.  “  And  I  know  of  somebody 
tell  about  it.  But  more  to  please  Johnny  by  J  else  who  likes  her;  who  likes  her  full  as  well  as 
talking,  than  on  account  of  any  curiosity  of  her  ^  he  does  her  mother.” 

own,  she  asked  him  how  dark  Mr.  Loxley’s  hair  s  Anna  knew  by  his  expression  that  he  was 
was.  £  going  to  say  some  audacious  thing,  or  other, 

»» Why — George!  I  don’t  know;  for  it  isn’t  {and  dreaded  it;  for  she  had  learned*  by  this 

dark  like  anybody’s  else.  It’s  dork  somehow  £  time,  that,  say  what  he  would,  she  was  always 
like  night,  like  darkness  itself.  I  never  saw  5  obliged  then,  or  after  thinking  about  it,  to 
anything  like  it,  or  half  so  grand  in  the  hair- 1  admit,  at  least  to  herself,  that  there  was  truth 
and- whisker  line.  Then,  you  see,  I’ll  have  a  $  in  it. 

stick  like  his;  with  a  head  that  has  some  sense  l  “Come,  Johnny,  naughty^oy,  let’s  go  down,” 
to  it.  I’ll  carry  it,  as  he  does  his.  He  carries  \  said  she,  to  cut  off  all  farther  communication, 
his,  as  if  he  and  his  cane  were  friends  and  ^  and  she  attempted  to  rise ;  but  he  held  her  back, 
always  had  been.  I’ll  tell  you,  Nan,  he’s  pretty  j  “No,  no!”  begged  he,  “I  want  to  just  ask 
cute.  I  want  him  for — for  myself,  child ;  no  \  you  if  you - ” 

need  of  head-Bhakings  as  if  you  were  my  grand-  5  “  Is  it  something  that  it  is  right  and  proper 

ma’am.  She  wants  him  for  Abby.  I  know  she  \  for  you  to  ask,  Johnny,  dear?”  interrupted 
does  by  one  particular  look  she  has  round  the  |  Anna,  looking  with  kind  eyes  in  his  face, 
mouth  every  time  she  speaks  about  him,  and  no  <  Johnny  was  a  little  ashamed  before  the  pure, 
other  time.  She  hadn’t  this  look,  she  didn’t  j  questioning  glance.  To  be  rid  of  both  the 
begin,  all  at  onoe,  to  talk  about  your  going  to  \  shame  and  the  glance  together,  he  came  with 
New  London  to  school,  when  Peters  came.  And  <  a  jump  to  his  feet,  releasing  Anna’s  hands ;  and, 
he  was  as  great  a  catch  as  Loxley ;  he  was  so  jj  with  his  arm  across  her  shoulders,  taking  her 
rich,  you  see;  only  Peters  was  engaged,  and  she  $  along  toward  the  chamber  door.  “At  any 
knew  it”  "I  rate,”  said  he,  pausing  with  his  hand  on  the 

“Oh,  Johnny!”  coaxed  Anna,  “I  wouldn’t :  door-latch,  and  now  with  honest,  fear-naught 
talk  about  it  in  this  way,  if  I  were  you.  I?  eyes  on  Anna’s,  “others,  even  the  best,  aren’t 

wouldn’t  think  about  it  at  alL  Our  mother  is  ashamed  to  feel  it.  I  suppose  they  can’t  very 

lady-like  and  kind;  and - ”  well  help  feeling  it,  under  the  circumstances. 

“And  like  our  own  mother  to  you  and  to  £  And  I  ain’t  ashamed  to  know  it,  to  think  about 
me!”  interposed  Johnny.  “Can  you  say  this?”  \  it,  and  to  want  to  know  whether  my  blessed 
“No.  This  she  can’t  be.  She  is  one,  with  \  sister  Nan  sees  it.  For  neither  can  I  help  that, 
one  kind  of  manner ;  our  own  dear,  dear  mother  \  under  the  circumstances.  And  what  I  can’t 
was  another,  with  another  kind  of  manner.”  \  under  any  given  set  of  oircumstances,  help 
Anna,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  she  made  to  t  doing,  I  will  never  be  ashamed  of.  That  is,” 
gather  firmness,  had  choking  breath  and  dewy  l  he  added,  for  he  understood  the  implication  of 
eyes.  She  hoped  that  Johnny  would  not  mind  <  his  recent  shame-facedness  in  Anna’s  eyes, 
it;  that  he  would  know  nothing  of  the  aching  s  “after  I’ve  had  time  to  gather  my  forces,  if 
heart.  But  he  did.  She  knew  that  he  did,  \  they  happen  to  be  scattered  any  way.  So  I  say 
when  she  felt  him  nestling  closer  to  her  and  i  now,  sis,  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for 
laying  his  hand  so  gently  on  her  wrist.  J  me  to  ask  what  I  was  going  to ;  and  that  I  shall 

“Well,”  said  he,  with  a  long  breath  and  a  \  do  it — some  time.” 

rising  inflexion  on  the  word.  “I  hope  some-  i  He  turned  himself  and  her  round  to  make 
thing  will  turn  up  so  that  you  can’t  go.  I  hope  <  bows  to  the  empty  room;  and  then  went  down 
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with  her,  talking  op  smartly  by  the  way,  about  { 
his  “tremendous  hard  lesson.”  \ 

CHAPTER  IY. 

“Fathkb!”  said  Johnny,  with  something  of  j 
the  old,  free  manner  of  his  own  mother’s  time.  > 
He  had  one  hand  behind  him  shutting  the  door ;  l 
with  the  other  he  held  his  Homer  out  a  little  s 
from  him,  toward  his  father.  “I  guess  you  { 
neTer  saw  such  a  hard  lesson  as  I  hare  got  for  \ 
to-morrow.  1  know  you  never  did.  I’ll  show  \ 
it  to  you.”  £ 

His  father  smiled,  as  Johnny  had  not  seen  j 
him  smile  on  him,  not.  when  his  step-mother  ? 
was  close  by,  for  many  a  day,  as  he  held  out  his  \ 
hand  for  the  book,  and  said,  “Let  me  see  it,  i 
Johnny.  Let  me  see  if  I  didn’t  come  upon  the  \ 
same,  once,  when  I  was  a  shaver  like  you.”  j 
Without  looking  at  Johnny’s  lesson,  but  looking  j 
over  to  Abby,  who  was  drawing  Anna’s  chair  as  j 
close  as  she  could  to  her  own,  he  shut  the  book  ( 
with  his  finger  in  the  place  and  told  Johnny  he } 


jealousies,  the  well-studied  stratagems;  strata¬ 
gems  to  effeot  this  or  that,  to  defeat  "this  or 
that.  But  instead  of  holding  the  self-reproaches 
to  her  until  she  could  lay  them  down  close  by  a 
better  life,  she  let  them  off  with  the  miserable 
plea,  “Well,  it  was  surely  natural  and  unavoid¬ 
able  that  she  should  love  her  own  best.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  that  she  should  use  efforts  to 
bring  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  the  two 
that  she  loved  best,  into  the  familiar  and  dear 
relation  of  the  own  father  and  child.  The  judge 
loved  his  own  children  well  enough,  already. 
Of  course  he  did.  One  could  see  that  plainly 
enough;  and  one  would  know  that  it  must  be  so, 
even  if  they  did  not  see  it.  She  had,  there¬ 
fore,  no  duty  in  that  direction;  but  she  had  one 
in  the  direction  of  making  him  love  the  strange 
child  in  his  house.  She  owed  the  duty  as  much 
to  him — she  owed  it,  in  fact  to  all  in  the  family ; 
for  the  whole  family  would  be  so  much  the  more 
at  ease  together,  if  her  daughter  felt  like  a 
daughter  indeed,  not  like  an  alien  in  the  house.” 
Still  as  she  ordinarily  was,  busy  as  she  kept 


would  dare  say  he  knew  what  lessonit  was.  j  herself  bending  so  much  over  her  sewing,  she 
Was  it  not  where  Paris  did  thus  and  so,  and  s  was  an  energetio  little  woman,  who  was  not 
Achilles  so  and  thus?  j  likely,  at  any  time,  to  lay  by  a  train  of  reason- 

“  Yes?  George!  if  that  wasn’t  a  hit  in  father!  j  ing  like  this,  until  she  could  take  hold  of  a  con- 
waan’t  it,  sis?  wasn’t  it,  Abby?”  And  what  a !  sonant  train  of  action.  It  happened,  therefore, 
beaming  face  was  that  he  turned  round  on  the  \  especially  in  the  pleasant,  early  autumnal  time 
girls!  Johnny  was  certainly  a  handsome  boy.  \  that  immediately  followed  her  marriage,  that 
He  would  have  been,  with  features  and  com-  j  they  rode  often,  the  judge,  Mrs.  Headley,  and 
plexion  far  less  agreeable,  his  expression  was  so  \  talker — unless  it  was  upon  matters  of  society, 
full  of  animation,  so  sincere.  j  Abby.  Now,  as  Mrs.  Headley  was  really  no 

He  turned  his  face  too,  on  his  mother.  But  j  dress,  or  occupation,  such  as  sewing,  and  cake 
she  didn’t  see  it.  Pity  she  did  not.  Pity  she  \  pastry-making — as  the  judge  never  opened  his 
did  not  oftener  look  upon  him  and  Anna!  She  \  lips  upon  these  matters  at  all,  she  got  along,  at 


must  have  felt  for  them,  in  time,  if  she  had ;  for  >  the  same  time  getting  Abby  along,  as  she  soon 
she  would  often  have  seen  their  looks  appealing  \  saw,  in  the  judge’s  estimation,  by  setting  them  to 
to  here  for — for  something,  oh,  for  something  in  l  talking  upon  some  of  their  favorite  themes ;  the 
hire  that  should  make  the  rooms,  the  meals,  the  j  very  themes — only  varied  a  little  in  particulars, 
6*atings  and  their  dear  father  seem  to  them  as  <  as  they  must  be  in  times  so  different — that  her 
they  used  to.  Their  hearts  so  often  longed  and  \  former  husband  and  Abby  used  so  often  to  be 
ached  for  this,  turning  always  in  the  longing  \  discussing.  Then  they  talked  and  talked,  as  if 
and  the  pain  to  their  step-mother!  She  could  i  they  could  go  on  talking  forever;  and  would, 
have  read  this  easily  enough  in  their  young  s  gladly,  if  nobody  came  near  them  to  thrust 
faces,  if  her  eyes  had  not  always  been  studi-  \  their  foreign  words  in  between  them.  They  did 
ously  in  some  other  direction.  Seeing  it,  she  \  not  forget  her,  however.  They  often  paused, 
would  have  pitied  them,  and  been  kind —  s  with  an  expression  of  the  pleasure  they  had 
really  and  heartily  kind  to  them,  like  an  own  >  shared  in  common,  still  lingering  on  their  faces, 
mother,  we  mean.  Then  they  must  have  loved  |  looked  out  upon  the  landscape  and  made  re- 
her  and  clung  to  her.  And  then  must  she  have  s  marks  directly  to  her  upon  the  beauty  or  the 
loved  them.  She  thought  of  this,  often  herself;  \  abundance  they  saw. 

feeling  that  she  would  take  more  comfort,  if  she  \  But  something  that  they  saw  whenever  they 
were  daily  and  hourly  paying  loving  and  willing  \  looked,  made  them  think  of  something  they  had 

heard,  or  read,  or  felt,  so  that  straightway  the 
two  fell  again  into  the  old  strain  of  ever-grave, 
albeit  ever-cheerftd  conversation. 


service  alike  to  them  all.  She  knew,  feeling  it  > 
painfully  enough,  at  times,  that  her  life  was,  j 
at  least,  half-spoiled,  by  the  little  watchful,  * 
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They  generally  rode  when  Anna  and  Johnny  J  comfortable  for  her  mother  by  suggestions  about 
were  at  school.  One  day,  long  before  this  \  removing  her  warm  shawl ;  when  she  saw  this 
Thanksgiving  eve,  that  Anna  was  at  home  when  i  fail,  by  trying  to  engage  the  judge  and  Anna  hi 
they  were  going  out,  Abby  turned  quite  away  |  conversation.  The  judge  and  Anna  tried  to  help 


from  her  mother,  and,  busied  with  drawing  on 
her  glove,  said,  “Anna — why  can’t  Anna  go 
with  us?  I’ll  sit  on  the  front  seat,  or  anywhere, 
if  she  can  go.” 

The  judge  looked  pleased,  as  both  Mrs. 
Headley  and  Anna  saw,  in  the  quick  glance 
they  gave.  But  he  did  not  speak.  He  turned 
the  papers  over  on  the  table,  with  his  ear  bent 
a  little  toward  his  wife,  as  if  he  were  listening 
for  what  she  would  say.  Finding  that  they  all 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  feeling  that  now  Abby’s 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  the  rebuke  in 
them  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  meet,  she 


i  her  effort  But  they  had  neither  spirit  nor  col¬ 
lectedness  of  mind  for  it;  and  so  it  was,  that 
they  came,  after  awhile,  to  ride  mostly  in  silence^ 
mocked,  all  of  them,  and  rebuked,  by  the  sun 
shedding  its  steady,  genial  light,  and  by  the  birds 
;  singing  and  hopping  on  every  tree-top  and  every 
:  bush. 

Mrs.  Headley’s  headache  grew  worse  by-the- 
:  way.  She  spoke  of  that  occasionally  after  the 
rest  became  so  silent;  spoke  of  her  sorrow  that 
j;  it  should  so  suddenly  come  on  to  spoil  her  ride. 
;;  And  she  feared  the  rest  would  not  enjoy  it  so 
;  well.  She  hoped  they  would,  she  said,  with  her 


too  worked  at  her  gloves,  unrolling  them  with 
nervous  fingers;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she 
cleared  her  throat  to  say,  “It’s  as  her  father 
says,  of  course,  Abby.  Of  oourse  we — of  course 
there  is  plenty  of  room,  if  she  has  her  lessons.” 
Her  old  trick  of  speaking,  whenever  she  was 
saying  an  ungracious  thing,  directly  to  one,  in¬ 
directly  to  another,  or  to  others,  without  raising 
her  eyes  to  one,  or  to  the  others.  She  was 
working  at  her  gloves  all  the  while,  and  until 
it  was  settled  by  Abby’s  appealing  directly  to 
the  judge  and  to  Anna,  that  Anna  should  go. 

Anna,  poor  child,  was  tearful  and  anxious 
about  it;  but  glad  to  go.  She  ran  to  throw  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl;  Abby  ran  to  help  her. 
They  came  back  tripping  as  they  went;  and 
with  merry  words.  They  sprang  lightly  into 
the  carriage,  upon  a  touchy  of  the  judge’s  hand. 
Their  hearts  were  warm  toward  each  other, 
toward  him.  His  heart  was  warm  toward  them. 
Each  had  passing  visions  of  a  future  there  in 
their  home,  in  which  the  heart  of  each  might 
constantly  be  warm  and  loving  toward  all  the 
rest.  But  it  was  all  spoiled,  when,  upon  being 
fairly  seated,  they  turned  their  faces  to  Mrs. 
Headley.  She  was  not  looking  at  them.  She 
had  not  been,  from  the  beginning.  She  was 
drawing  her  shawl  round,  as  if  Anna  troubled 
her  sitting  on  it;  and  her  skirts,  too,  Anna’s 
feet  would  be  on  them.  And  when  this  was  over, 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  laboriously,  as  if 
Anna  crowded  her.  She  shrugged  them  often 
after  they  started,  drawing  long  breaths  and 
complaining  of  heat;  pretty  soon  of  the  head¬ 
ache;  finishing  with  the  wish  that  she  had 
stayed  at  home. 

Abby  was  angry  toward  her  mother.  Her 
eyes  shone,  the  hot  blood  was  ready  to  come 
through  her  cheeks.  She  tried  hard  though  to 
make  the  best  of  it;  tried  first  to  make  it  more 


head  bent  on  her  hand;  for  the  judge  drove  very 
slow;  in  part  because  her  most  palpable  repul¬ 
sion  toward  Anna  had  been  a  torpid,  benumbing 
of  his  flesh  and  all  his  faculties ;  and  in  part  out 
of  his  respect  for  her  headache. 

CHAPTER  V. 

There  were  no  more  pleasant  rides  for  a  week 
or  two;  no  more  really  pleasant  hours,  when  the 
mind  was  fresh  and  unincumbered ;  not  even  be¬ 
tween  the  judge  and  Abby,  over  their  beloved 
reading  and  discussion.  Mrs.  Headley  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand,  even  at  table,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  headache  and  of  the  heat  Those 
were  bland  and  beautiful  September  days;  but 
the  hot  blood  of  impatience  and  self-reproach 
commingled,  was  in  all  her  veins,  making  it  a 
burden  and  a  wretchedness  at  times  to  live. 

The  judge  was  in  his  office  nearly  all  the  time. 
He  sat  a  few  minutes  at  table,  after  the  meal  was 
over,  mentioning  an  item  or  two — of  steamboat 
or  railroad  disaster  generally — that  he  had  seen 
in  that  day’s  paper ;  looked  at  the  plants,  per* 
haps,  on  leaving  the  table ;  but  in  a  way  as  if 
seeing  them,  he  still  saw  them  not;  watched  a 
moment  how  the  canary  “poured  her  throat; 
said  he  believed  he  must  be  going  to  his  office* 
and  with  languid  steps  went 

Abby  said  little;  and  the  least  to  her  mother 
of  all.  She  had  heavy  eyes,  a  pale  face  and 
restless  feet,  taking  her  through  the  rooms  one 
[  after  another,  from  window  to  window;  out  into 
the  garden,  into  the  orchard — oh,  one  way  and 
[another,  seeking  everywhere,  finding  nowhets. 
She  was  less  restless  when  the  judge  came.  Her 
face  brightened  a  little,  and  took  the  express*0® 
\  as  if  she  were  listening,  waiting  for  good  to  come- 
But  it  did  not  come.  He  went.  And  again  came 
the  pallor  to  her  face,  the  restlessness  to  her  fo*- 
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8he  avoided  meeting  “poor,  dear  little  Anna;” 
this  is  what  she  called  her  over  and  over  again 
in  her  thoughts,  and  once  aloud  to  her  mother. 
Bat  she  was  sorry  when  she  saw,  as  she  did 
afterward  by  the  red  eyes,  that  her  mother  had 
been  crying  about  it  She  avoided  meeting 
Anna,  because  she  did  not  know  how  to  carry 
herself  toward  her,  under  the  existing  state  of 
feeling  in  the  house ;  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  her,  or  how  to  say  it;  so  that  she  annoyed 
herself,  and  she  had  no  doubt  she  did  Anna,  by 
every  one  of  her  attempts  at  friendliness.  More¬ 
over,  she  felt  as  though  it  were  an  implied  re¬ 
proach  against  her  mother,  that  both  Anna  and 
her  mother  felt  it  so  whenever  she  paid  the 
former  any  direct  attentions.  So  she  dropped 
Anna  as  she  had  dropped  the  judge,  and  every 
thing,  to  wait  for  the  time  when  the  bird  with 
the  downy  wing,  the  bird  called  Peace,  would 
some  once  more  settling  down  in  their  midst. 

Anna  was  at  school,  or  in  her  own  room,  with 
her  studies  or  drawing,  nearly  all  the  day; 
nearly  all  the  evening,  unless  she  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  out  with  some  of  the  classes.  She  had 
Johnny  to  be  company  and  comfort  for  her  there. 
She  had,  too,  the  necessity  which  was  wholesome 
for  her,  of  putting  back  whatever  pain  was  set¬ 
tling  on  her  heart,  whatever  tears  were  gashing 
hotly  to  her  eyes;  for  Johnny  must  not  know, 
must  not  even  suspect,  what  she  had  to  bear  in 
that  day’s  ride,  on  the  same  seat  with  their  step¬ 
mother. 

But  time  mended  matters,  os  time  often  does. 
It  could  not  make  it  exactly  as  if  the  unkindness 
had  never  fallen,  the  sorrow  never  sprung  up. 
This  no  thing  earthly  or  heavenly  could  do,  so 
that  the  regret,  the  pain  under  one  modification 
or  another,  would  not  sometimes  turn  again  npon 
them  to  rend  them.  Every  one  who  has  wronged 
uwther  in  whatever  degree  knows  this,  if  one  has 
been  ever  bo  repentant,  ever  so  lavishly  forgiven. 

It  was  over  so  far  that  Mrs.  Headley’s  head¬ 
ache  was  gone ;  so  that  she  again  looked  cheer¬ 
fully  about  her,  keeping  her  little  curls  quivering. 
She  still  was  not  at  all  familiar  toward  Anna; 
hut  she  noticed  her  oftener,  and  with  greater 
kindness  than  before  their  unfortunate  ride  to¬ 
gether.  She  was  sparing  of  all  her  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  that  quarter  before  the  judge,  however; 
for  all  her  little,  fretful  jealousies  were  roused 
by  seeing  that  the  least  friendly  attention  toward 
die  girl  in  his  presence,  was  sufficient  to  put  him  \ 
in  an  easy-chair  (speaking  by  a  figure,  that  is,)  $ 
the  rest  of  that  day ;  perhaps  for  many  days.  \ 

Abby  was  not  much  with  Anna ;  but  she  often  \ 
had  some  gentle  endearment  for  her,  when  they  jl 
met  in  any  of  the  rooms  or  passages;  a  clasp  of  $ 


t  the  fingers;  a  quick  kiss  upon  the  lips  or  brow; 
|  or  a  few,  a  very  few  words,  tenderly  modulated 
j  as  if  she  loved  her.  The  judge  came  upon  them 
\  one  day  just  in  season  to  hear  Abby  say  to  Anna, 
j  as  she  smiled  and  touehed  her  lips  to  her  fore- 
\  head,  “ You’re  a  dear  girl!  You’re  the  best  girl 
\  in  the  house!”  to  hear  Anna  reply,  with  a  grate- 
J  ful  face,  “No;  /  know  who  is  the  best  girl  in 
\  the  house.  It  is  you.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Johnny’s  heart  ached  for  Anna,  day  and  night, 
when  she  first  went  away ;  so  that  an  expression 
of  the  pam  was  almost  constantly  on  all  his  fea¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  in  the  bowed  head,  the  languid 
movement.  He  sat  down  to  the  table  when  meal¬ 
time  came  along;  to  be  rid  of  questioning,  or 
|  observation.  He  did  not  want  to  eat.  His  heart 
<  was  hard  against  the  beautiful  table,  the  rich 
\  dishes  that  would  melt  in  one’s  mouth;  against 
I  the  smiling  faces,  the  part-talking  tongues  that 
<;  had  had  so  few  pleasant  looks,  so  few  gracious 
ij  words  for  Anna  when  she  was  there,  that  had.  so 
•:  few  for  him  now  she  was  gone,  and  he  so  alone, 
so  depressed,  that  he  longed  sometimes  to  be  in 
the  quiet  grave  with  his  mother.  Even  Loxley’s 
:  charms  had  somehow  faded  quite  away;  whether 
for  want  of  a  positively  meritorious  quality  of 
their  own,  or  because  everything  seemed  to  him 
faded  and  poor,  since  Anna  went,  poor  Johnny 
could  not  determine. 

“  Poh !”  wrote  he  to  Anna,  when  she  had  been 
several  weeks  gone,  “this  nice  fellow,  Loxley, 

:  isn’t  so  very  nice  after  alL  He’s  handsome,  I 
i  |  suppose.  I  suppose  a  man  must  be  handsome, 
j:  when,  if  you  look  all  day,  you  can’t  find  any 
j:  fault  in  him.  That  is,  in  his  face,  form,  hair, 

:  whiskers,  gait,  walking-stick,  dress,  or  anything. 
I  don’t  like  his  voice  though,  or  his  expression. 
They  are  both  silly.  I  don’t  think  Abby  likes 
them;  or  that  our  father  does.  But  $he  is 
strained  np  all  the  time  about  him.  6he  makes 
\  remarks  to  Abby,  praising  him  as  soon  as  he 
; j  goes  out  Abby  don’t  speak;  and  the  least  of 
:  all  curls  is  in  the  middle  of  her  upper  lip. 

“  Apropos ,  Abby  told  me  to  tell  you  that  she 
:•  loves  you,  and  wants  to  see  you.  Ain’t  she  good, 
when  she  dares  to  be,  for  kerf 

“Our  father  stays  in  the  office  more  since 
Loxley  came.  He  tries  to  make  some  talk  with 
him  at  table;  but  he  can’t,  if  he  dies  for  it; 
Loxley  is  such  a  poor  thing  by  the  side  of  father. 
I  think  our  father  has  a  great  deal  of  real  dig¬ 
nity,  don’t  you,  darling  sis?  I  mean  to  be  like 
him.  I  was  a  fool  in  my  dream  of  being  a  second 
Loxley. 
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“Loxley  can  talk  with  her  all  day  about  what  l 
kind  of  puddings,  salads,  fricoasees,  sauces,  and  < 
so  on,  they  like ;  and  how  they  like  to  see  a  table  $ 
set  out.  He  always  speakB  of  her  dishes  and  her  \ 
table  as  sublimities,  in  their  way.  He  calls  it  \ 
‘grand!*  the  way  she  does  things.  Ugh!  what  j 
fools  there  are  here  in  this  world,  who  might  be  \ 
men /  s 

“In  the  evening,  he  can  talk  about  the  beau-  j 
ties  and  rare  ones  they  met  at  the  Mountains,  last  \ 


summer.  And  you’d  laugh — if  you  weren’t  too  s 
much  disgusted — to  see  how  he  looks  over  to  $ 
Abby  and  sighs  his,  ‘But  I,  for  one,  shouldn’t  J 
be  likely  to  go  off  hunting  up  any  of  these  beau - 
ties;  (although  I  have  the  address  of  most  of 
them;  and  in  their  own  handwriting  too,  as  I  j: 
could  show,  if  I  chose)  I  should  try  to  get  a  wife  jj 
with  the  capital  home-qualities  you’ve  got,  Mrs.  ; 
Headley.*  And  then  he  adds  something  like  this,  j: 
‘When  I  find  a  girl  who  is  willing  to  marry  me,  j: 
I  guess  1*11  bring  her  here  to  you,  to  have  her : 
education  finished.*  He  laughs  here;  so  does  | 
she,  as  if  he  had  done  a  first-rate  witticism. 

“Abby  don’t  look  up  from  whatever  she’s  : 
reading,  or  sewing.  But  she’s  mad,  I  know  she  : 
is  sometimes,  when  she  hears  Loxley  bragging 
about  what  he  could  tell  of  this  and  that  young  i; 
lady,  if  he  chose.  How  partial  she  was  to  him, 
sis ;  that’s  what  the  coxcomb  meant.  How  this  i 
one — why,  actually  sent  him  a  letter!  he  may  ; 
as  well  out  with  it  at  once.  How  that  one  was  j; 
a  modest  little  creature,  who  always  blushed  ji 
whenever  he  met  her,  or  spoke  to  her;  but  her  ;» 
brother  it  was  who  let  him  into  a  secret  of  too  ] ; 
delicate  a  nature  to  be  named.  He  could  never 
forgive  himself,  he  said,  with  a  solemn  phis,  if  ij 
he  were  to  make  any  indelicate  uses  of  any  \ : 
young  lady’s  partiality  to  him.  Ugh ! 

“  But  I’m  glad  he’s  what  he  is,  for  two  reasons,  i  ■ 
Seeing  him  beside  our  father,  makes  me  know j : 
what  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  be  a  man ;  what  a 
miserable  thing  to  be  a  fool.  I’m  all  the  more  i; 
determined  to  be  a  wan,  seeing  it.  And  I  hope  < ; 
she’ll  see  how  useless  all  such  managing  ways  as  :  j 
her  own  are  apt  to  be ;  and  be  content  some  time  | 
to  get  hold  of  a  lady-like  quiet  like  our  own  <1 
mother’s,  for  herself,  and  to  let  affairs  go  on  as  $ 
God  wills.  For  I  rather  think  they  will  go  as  i 
He  wills,  in  the  end ;  if  she  pulls  and  works  in  < 
ever  so  strenuous  a  way.  s 

“Good-bye,  darling,  I  am  getting  better  con-  I 
tented.  I  feel  better  than  I  did ;  for  I  don’t  eat  | 


a  great  deal;  nor  any  of  the  rich  stuff.  I’m 
going  to  be  a  doctor,  you  see;  and  I  must  get 
used  to  an  example  that  shall  agree  with  the 
theories  I  shall  by-and-bye  be  scattering  right 
and  left. 


* 


“The  term’s  half  out!  Bid  you  know  it? 
Write  every  day  or  two.  Be  sure !  I  shouldn’t 
know  what  to  do  in  the  evenings,  after  all  my 
lessons  are  got,  if  I  couldn’t  write  to  you  one 
evening,  and  read  over  as  much  as  once,  a  letter 
from  you,  the  next. 

“  Good-bye.  Remember !  I’m  going  to  be  fit  and 
ready  to  have  a  home  of  my  own,  by-and-bye. 
I’m  not  going  to  be  married;  (I  mean  it,  when  I 
say  it,  sis ;  I  never  say  anything  more  sincerely 
than  this.)  You’re  not  going  to  be  married. 
But  we’re  going  to  keep  the  home  together.  I’m 
going  to  bring  home  things ;  you’re  going  to  cook 
and  arrange  them.  We’re  going  to  live  simply— 
so  as  to  have  an  easy  time  and  save  money  for 
other  things ;  old  Trim  and  Kit  are  going  to  live 
with  us  and  have  cushions  of  their  own,  which 
must  be  embroidered  with  trees,  cottages,  and 
country  roads. 

“In  passing,  don’t  be  thinking  that  I’m  going 
to  make  you  work  too  hard,  what  with  the  cook¬ 
ing,  the  embroidery,  and  so  on;  don’t  you  know? 
We’re  going  to  live  so  simply!  to  have  so  few 
dishes!  don’t  you  see?  I  do;  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it,  when  the  time  comes. 

“Bear  father,  a  dear,  good,  dignified  old  man 
with  white  half,  he’ll  be,  by-and-bye,  won’t  he, 
sissy?  he  shall  find  such  quiet  comfort  in  our 
rooms,  such  sunny  warmth  in  the  winter,  such 
green  coolness  in  4he  summer,  that  he’ll  be 
coming  in  to  sit  often  and  rest  with  us.  For, 
you  see,  I’m  going  to  settle  down,  right  here 
where  the  places  are  that  you  and  I  like  so  well. 
She  shall  come  in  too ;  I’ll  prescribe  low  diet — 
such  as  mush,  white  sugar,  and  cream,  and  pul- 
satilla,  for  her  nervous  tension;  I’ll  be  kind  to 
her,  but  very  plain-hearted;  and  she  shall  love 
us.  We  w?ll  love  her,  and  weep  sincere  tears  for 
her,  when,  at  last,  if  God  spares  us  longest,  we 
lay  her  to  rest  by  the  side  of  our  own  mother. 

“God  help  me,  and  this  turns  out  to  be  no 
mere  dream!  God  help  you,  sissy,  to  fill  up 
your  hours  with  contentment  and  goodness.  As 
I  know  He  will.  And  so,  with  a  new  feeling  of 
content,  myself,  I  say,  good-bye,  onoe  more — the 
third  time,  I  believe — and  tell  you  that  I  am,  as 
ever,  Your  loving  brother,  Johnny.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

“Tv®  mastered  her,  you  see!”  wrote  Johnny, 
near  the  close  of  Anna’s  term  at  New  London. 
“I  did  it  with  truth,  at  once  the  simplest  and 
the  mightiest  agent  in  human  action,  as  I  take 
it. 

“I  told  you  our  father  was  going  to  Boston 
to-day.  Loxley  has  gone  too.  Not  to  Boston 
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He  never  goes  the  same  way  that  father  does.  $  see  to  that  affair.  Or,  better  than  that,  yon  shall, 
He’s  gone  off  Ogdensbnrgh  way,  on  railroad  s  when  yon  come.  This  next  vacation,  yen  must 
business ;  is  going  to  be  gone  several  days.  He  j  go  in  to  stay  a  day  or  two  with  the  Prestons ; 
should  return  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly,  he  t  then  it  can  be  done,  perhaps.  Although  it  is  a 
said,  putting  upon  the  outside  an  expression  of  \  delicate  matter  to  meddle  with,  isn’t  it? 
quite  a  tender  regret.  The  days  would  be  long,  \  “Well,  our  father  and  Loxley  were  gone  to- 
he  said ;  speaking,  by-the-way,  to  our  step-  \  day,  as  I  have  told  you.  And  this  afternoon 
mother.  Abby  was  there,  though,  trimming  the  \  Abby  went  by  the  cars  to  Merrimac.  A  letter 
plants.  He  hoped  they  would  be  long  to  at  least  \  had  just  come  saying  that  her — that  our  step- 
one — looking  over  to  Abby’s  side  of  the  room —  j  mother’s  sister,  Mrs.  Badger,  is  very  sick.  So 
beside  himself.  Perhaps  he  flattered  himself  <  you  see  she  and  I  were  the  only  two  in  the  house 
though !  1  Don’t  let  Abby  quite  forget  me,  if  she’s  5  at  supper-time  Except  Bridget,  of  course.  I 
inclined  to;  will  you,  Mrs.  Headley?*  he  said,  I;  knew  she  would  be  nervous  over  it.  She  is  always 
at  last,  buttoning  his  overcoat  up  to  his  throat.  \  uneasy  if  we  happen  to  be  left  alone  a  minute 
“She  laughed  her  little  laugh,  that  set  her  \  So  I  made  up  my  mind  before  1  went  down,  that 
little  curls  to  quivering;  looked  from  him  to  ^  I  would  see  if  I  couldn’t  put  the  foolishness  away 
Abby,  from  Abby  back  to  him,  assuring  him  \  from  between  us,  so  that  we  could  look  at  each 
that  she  would  find  that  an  easy  thing  to  do;  an  $  other,  and  talk  as  if  we  knew  some  thing.  Bridget 
easy  thing.  He  would  please  himself  with  hoping  j  had  put  my  plate  in  the  place  it  has  when  they 
so, he  said ;  shook  hands  with  her  and  Abby;  and  J  are  all  here.  Our  father’s  was  vacant.  She  was 
1  ns  glad  for  Abby’s  sake  to  see  that  his  hand  $  just  sitting  down  when  I  went  in.  Well,  I  went 
had  to  go  the  whole  way  to  hers;  then  he  went.  \  in,  in  the  old,  easy  way.  I  know  I  did;  for  my 
Not  so  much  as  saying,  ‘Good  morning,  sir,’  to  \  purpose  made  me  feel  easy.  It  was  a  good  one; 
me.  He  looked  at  me  steadily  as  he  was  going  j 1  was  ready,  if  it  came  round  to  that,  to  show 
oat,  tipped  his  head  and  eyelids,  the  least  in  the  l  all  that  was  in  my  heart  toward  her.  I  liked 
world,  and  that  was  as  much  as  he  ever  does,  \  her,  someway,  for  the  first  time ;  because  I  saw 
when  she  is  about.  He  !b  the  completest  toad-  \  her  there  alone,  a  woman,  I  suppose;  and  because 
eater !  If  he  sees  me  out  anywhere,  he  talks  >  I  knew  she  was  uneasy  before  me. 
with  me — about  ‘my  Bister  at  New  London.’  He  \  “  ‘Seel*  said  I,  speaking  as  I  felt,  in  a  lively, 

has  heard  she  is  young  and  a  charming  girl,  he  \  pleasant  way.  *  I’m  going  to  sit  in  my  father’s 
said,  one  day.  I  told  him  coolly  that  ‘she  is.’  \  place,  wouldn’t  you?’  At  the  same  time  I  was 
He  wished,  another  day,  ‘that  my  sister  he  had  \  slipping  my  plate  and  chair  round  to  sit  down; 
heard  so  much  about,  would  come  home,  for  a  doing  it  without  looking  at  her,  you  see.  I  was 
few  days.  He  wanted  to  see  her.  But  he  was  j;  too  busy.  Besides  I  was  going  through  with 
expecting  to  be  in  considerable  danger,  when  she  what  I  had  began.  I  was  not  going  before- 
came,  judging  from  what  he  had  been  told  of  her  hand  to  question  one  of  her  looks,  even  by  one 
beauty.’  j;  look  of  mine.  But  I  knew  that  the  face  she 

“I  said,  ‘Humph,  sir!*  Not  loud  enough  for  raised  to  mine,  although  a  little  surprised,  was 
ldm  to  hear  though,  I  suppose.  You  see  I  felt  not  a  displeased  one. 

the  utmost  contempt  toward  him;  for,  besides  j:  “While  she  was  at  work  doing  something  to 
his  attentions  to  our  Abby,  he  is  engaged,  or  has  the  tea-things,  I  drew  the  preserve-dishes  a 
been,  very  lately,  to  a  young  lady  at  Fall  River.  :  little  nearer  and  said — still  without  looking 
Mrs.  Flint  knows  it  to  be  a  fact,  for  a  conductor  j;  at  her,  although  I  could  have  looked  at  her 
who  knew  about  it  told  her  husband.  But  this  honestly  enough ;  but  thought  she’d  feel  better 
is  a  secret,  mem.  I  should  tell  it  to  Abby,  if  I  ^-if  I  didn’t,  ‘Which  will  you  have,  mother?* 
saw  any  need  of  it.  But  I  don’t.  Mother !  how  good  the  word  seemed  to  me,  as 

“Then,  every  time  he  goes  into  Concord,  he  |  it  went  over  my  lips!  and  the  echo  of  it  down 
spends  more  or  less  time  with  a  Miss  Howan-  ;  in  my  heart,  after  I  had  spoken  it,  was  good.  I 
dish,  whose  father  is  teacher  of  the  German  and  j;  didn’t  look  at  her  then.  I  knew  though  that 
Spanish  there.  You’ve  heard  of  him.  I  guess  sher  face  brightened;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
you’ve  seen  her,  upon  a  second  thought;  at  one  \  a  halo  was  all  at  once  about  her.  She  would 
of  the  levees  there,  last  summer ;  don’t  you  re-  |  have  quince,  if  I  pleased,  she  said ;  and  with  a 
member?  I  do.  She  was  a  young  thing,  very  l  good  voice,  sissy  dear;  such  a  voice  as  we  never 
pretty,  I  remember;  and  dressed  a  little  quaintly,  >  any  of  us  heard  in  her  before,  I  fancy.  We 
some  way.  We  thought  her  dress  very  becoming,  l  were  quite  silent  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  helped 
though.  And  I  remember  we  said  her  expression  j  her  to  preserves,  she  me  to  tea.  Then  I  said, 
was  as  simple  and  innocent  as  a  child’s.  I  shall  <  sipping  my  tea,  ‘  This  great  house  will  be  dull 
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to  you  while  they’re  all  gone?’  ‘No,  I  guess  >  here  at  F - ,  for  the  boys  who  have  this 

not.’  And  this  time  she  smiled,  as  1  had  seen  j  heaviest  of  all  wants,  the  want  of  a  home  that 
her  smile  on  Abby,  a  few  times,  perhaps;  but  |  is  indeed  home.  I’ve  thought  many  a  time, 
never  before  on  pie:  not  by  a  great  deal.  ‘If  >  when  I  was  in  at  Mr.  Chapin’s  and  other  very 
you  liked  me  right  well,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  )  poor,  cramped-up  places,  that  it  was  pleasant 
you,  if  you  did  like  me — it  would  be  different;  <  there.  That  I  should  rather  be  one  of  Their 
you  wouldn’t  miss  others  so  much,  and  feel  as  \  boys,  and  live  there  where  the  open,  smiling 
if  there  wasn’t  anybody  left,  when  the  last —  |  faces  were,  and  the  love  of  all  for  all,  than  to 
when  Abby  went.’  \  be  the  boy  I  was,  in  this  great,  fine  house,  that 

“I  looked  down  into  my  tea  ikit  time,  to  hide  l  was  so  cold  and  empty, 
the  tears,  that  I’m  not  the  least  ashamed  to  own,  t  “I  do  thank  God,  sis,  as  I  never,  never  did 
filled  my  eyes  up  as  full  as  they  well  could,  \  before,  for  anything,  that  it  is  over.  We  6hall 
without  running  over.  ‘I  do  like  you,’  she  \  have  troubles  after  this,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
said,  after  a  paOse,  ‘if  you  want  me  to;  if  you  \  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe,  that,  because 
like  me  any.  Mrs.  Powers  told  me  long  ago,  when  \  one  dark  cloud  has  passed  from  our  sun,  another 
I  first  came  here,  it  was  the  very  first  week,  that  S  cannot  come.  The  same  never  can.  That’s 
you  didn’t;  that  you  said  the  same  as  to  say  you  \  good.  If  we  all  love  each  other  and  have  a 
never  meant  to.’  Of  course  I  denied  ever  saying  i  bright  home  to  come  to,  we  can  get  along  with 
anything  of  the  kind  to  Mrs.  Powers  or  anybody.  \  the  rest.  As  true  as  I  live,  sissy,  I  would  rather 
Whatever  I  might  have  said — not  so  soon  as  the  $  any  of  our  family  *would  die,  I  would  rather  die 
first  week,  but  as  soon  as  I  knew  how  different  \  ten  deaths  myself,  if  that  were  possible  for  one 
it  was  to  be  here  with  you  and  me,  to  what  it  s  boy  to  do,  than  to  live  with  any  one  of  the  family, 
used  to  bo — how  we  were  motherless  still,  the  5 1  mean  who  dislikes  me,  whom  I  must  dislike, 
same  as  before  she  came,  if  I  hadn’t  had  a^  “ Good  night,  sissy.  God  love  you. 

prudent,  gentle  sister  to  be  a  help  to  me,  I  \  “  Thursday  evening. 

don’t  know.  I  do  know  that,  as  it  was,  I  never  >  “Ah,  I  know,  sissy!  This  is  the  time  when 
have  said,  or  insinuated  one  word  against  her,  i  your  dear  eyes  ought  to  be  on  this  letter  in- 
except  to  yourself.  I  told  her  so;  told  her  all  l  stead  of  mine.  I  was  intending  to  be  up  early 
this  that  I  have  just  written.  So  she  knew  from  j  and  finish  it  right  off  this  morning,  you  see. 
that,  that  you  hadn’t  allowed  me  to  find  fault  i  But  I  slept  late;  Bridget  had  breakfast  early  on 
with  her,  even  to  you.  \  account  of  some  great  work  at  putting  the  house 

“Then  she  told  me,  as  I  could  see,  a  good  j  in  order,  she  had  to  do  while  the  folks  are  gone, 
deal  sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  that  Mtb.  I  So  that  •  the  bell  rang  just  I  was  going  to  put 
Powers  made  her  believe  that  you,  too,  precious  s  my  pen  to  the  paper. 

darling,  were  bitter  toward  her;  were  deter-  S  “You  know  our  good  father  always  has  ao 
mined  not  to  like  her,  even  before  she  came.  i  much  stepping  about  to  do  in  the  morning. 
And  she  cried  as  she  told  me  this;  as  true  as  j  seeing  to  what  is  wanted  for  the  day  and  so  on! 

you  live  she  di5.  I  was  willing;  for  I  thought  j  Well,  would  I  help  her  do  this?  our  mother 

there  was  reason.  But,  I  thought,  as  she  sat  \  asked  me  as  we  left  the  table.  Would  I  just 
wiping  her  eyes,  that  she  should  shed  no  more  l  see  to  the  furnace  a  little,  if  it  wouldn’t  trouble 
tears  of  the  kind ;  that  the  future  should  never  S  me  too  much,  and  the  dear  little  woman  really 
cost  her  any,  if  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  together  \  made  her  requests  as  if  she  were  half-afraid, 
could  help  it.  (By-the-way,  you  know,  we  have  j  until  she  saw  how  glad  I  was  to  be  going  right 
seen  that  Mrs.  Powers  has  been  here  often,  and  j  and  left,  doing  this  and  that,  just  as  I  used 
that  this  mother  gave  her  things,  just  as  our  |  to.  Would  I  go  up  stairs,  she  asked,  with 
own  mother  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Bates;  because  j  her.  She  wanted  to  know,  she  said,  on  our 
she  was  a  more  industrious  woman,  besides  £  way  up,  what  I  thought  about  doing  so  and 

being  a  poorer  one.)  i  so  with  Anna’s  chamber.  We  thought  just 

“But  it  was  bed-time  when  I  came  up.  You  \  alike,  Nanny ;  but  I  shan’t  tell  you  what  we 
see  if  I  write  another  word  to-night.  Only  this,  j  thought.  You  see  it’s  to  be  all  done  before  you 
that  I  wish  you  knew  this  very  minute  how  \  come,  ‘that  she  may  have  a  pleasant  surprise,’ 
thankful  I  feel — more  for  you  than  for  myself,  >  our  mother  said.  (You  see  how,  like  a  boy  of 
dear  one;  for  I,  as  a  man,  almost,  could  rough  \  ten,  I  am  contributing  to  your  surprise;  but  I 
it  some  way.  But  nobody  but  God  knows  how  i  thought  you’d  better  be  a  little  prepared  to  see 
I  have  pitied  you.  Nobody  but  Ho  knows  how,  i  a  change ;  and  that  you’d  better  know  at  once 
hat  for  you,  it  might  have  kept  me  angry,  and  J  how  kindly  she  is  setting  herself  to  work  for 
half-spoilt  me;  with  all  the  temptations  that  are  i  you.) 
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**  I  t  time,  then,  to  write  this  morning.  |  yon?— to  be  hoping  and  planning  where  one 
At  noon  I  brought  home  Dr.  Judson’s  Memoirs.  \  can’t  really  accomplish  any  thing,  and  where  there 
I  read  them  before,  as  you  know.  I  wanted  |  is  no  need  of  accomplishing  anything.  You’re 
to  read  them  to  our  mother.  I  wanted  her  to  j  done  your  part  in  helping  to  make  your  son  the 
thia  one  excellence  in  the  life  of  the  doctor  ^  fine  fellow  he  is.  Now  you  can  be  easy  about 
nd  his  last  two  wives,  that  to  me  seems  the  ^  the  rest,  trusting  him  entirely  to  make  his  own 
crowning  one  of  all.  Or,  at  least,  I  think  they  j  choices  in  all  things.  This  will  take  one  care 
wore  as  great,  as  far  above  all  our  common  men  \  away :  and  this  is  worth  something,  isn’t  it, 
md  women,  in  the  candid  and  lofty  appreciation  \  mother,  here  where  there  are  so  many  cares?’ 
in  which  they  living  held  each  other  and  the  j  “You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  the  boy  you 
dead,  as  they  were  in  their*  devotion  to  the  mis-  j  have  seen  so  still  before  h^r  always,  could  say 
nonary  cause.  They  were  great  in  this  cause;  k  this  so  easily.  But  I’ve  thought  and  felt  a  good 
I  haven’t  words  to  tell  how  sublime  a  thing  it  j  deal  here  in  this  still,  out-of-the-way  room,  since 
•eoned  to  me  living  a  life  like  Dr.  Judson’s.  I  \  your  face  of  light  has  been  so  far  from  me.  I 
want  our  mother  to  feel  it  all  as  I  do.  I  want  \  was  so  sick  down  in  my  very  soul,  for  awhile, 
her  to  feel  as  I  do  that  Emily  Judson  was  as  >  you  see!  Especially  when  the  wind  and  the 
peat  a  woman  in  rising  away  above  every  temp-  j  storm  were  beating  about  this  part  of  the  housa. 
tation  to  envy,  jealousy,  and  the  like  poor  pas-  $  I  needed  comfort  so  much  that  I  prayed  to  God; 
does  that  so  naturally  try  the  second  or  third  l  for  I  had  no  one  else,  I  thought  of  Jesus  and 
wife,  and  the  step-mother,  ah,  sissy,  mine,  that  <  read  about  Him.  Well,  God  heard  me.  I  seemed 
file  was  as  great  in  this  as  mortal  woman  can 
he,  let  her  be  in  what  cause  she  may.  Our 
frtiier  will  feel  it.  He’ll  see  all  the  glory  of  it 
onee.  I  hope  Abby  will  come.  She  will  feel 
it  Pretty  soon  you  will  come,  darling.  Then 
we  will  all  read  and  talk  about  it,  and  gather  up 
the  spirit  of  the  Judsons,  for  our  own  hearts  and 
lives.  I  suppose  it  is  the  true  spirit  of  Him  who 
was  always  so  gentle  and  noble,  Christ.  You 
see,  sissy,  dear,  I  mean  to  be  a  Christian.  Not 
just  to  join  the  church,  to  partake  the  sacra¬ 
ment  once  a  month,  to  go  to  church  regularly 
sad  ‘help  the  cause;*  but  to  be  great;  great  in 
my  smallest  thoughts  and  actions.  I  hope  God 
will  help  me. 

“Our  mother  mentioned  her  son  to  me  to¬ 
night.  She  has  never  before  seemed  to  feel  that 
hi  is  anything  to  me,  or  I  to  him.  She  brought 
s  handle  of  his  letters,  and  read  to  me  from  ?  abstraction  on  her  face.  ‘  Because  you  will  miss 
than.  He  must  be  a  grand  fellow;  like  Abby,  |  her  here?*  I  asked.  ‘Not  so  much  that,’  drop- 
I  should  think ;  and  our  mother  said  he  is.  Said  \  ping  her  eyes.  *  I  was  thinking — you  know  Mr. 
fiie,  as  she  was  folding  a  letter,  ‘I’ve  been  in  \  Loxley  thinks  a  .good  deal  of  having  her  here, 
hopes  he  would  come  this  way  this  season  to  j  He  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,  I  suppose.’  *1 
stay.  He  has  money  enough;  he  must  have  \  would  never  mind  that,*  I  replied,  ‘you  will 
seen  enough  of  the  country,  by  this  time,  to  be  \  have — what  part  will  j6 u  have,  mother?’  I  was 
willing  to  settle  down.  I’ve  been  in  hopes  he  l  helping  her  to  firiccaseed  chicken,  you  see.  ‘I 
would  marry  Hetty  Badger,  a  pretty  niece  of  my  \  would  leave  Abby  to  do  what  she  feels  it  right 

for  her  to  do,  letting  all  the  rest  take  care  of 
itself.*  ‘How  do  you  like  Mr.  Loxley?  what  do 
you  think  of  him?*  aaked  our  mother,  after  a 
of  hers  that  holds  her  so  close  to  the  earth.  I  j  pause.  She  had  her  eyes  on  the  wing  she  was 
think  she  would  be  so  much  nobler,  yon  see,  if  f  dividing.  ‘  I  like  him  well  enough  as  a  boarder, 
she’d  go  above  it  entirely.  I  felt  it  that  moment,  \  But,  if  he  thinks  of  Abby,  be  thinks  of  one  who 
how  much  nobler  she’d  be;  for  the  old,  uneasy  \  is  too  far  above  him  ever  to  be  got  hold  of  by 
expression  came  back  to  her  face  and  manners,  \  him.  In  my  opinion.  Have  some  more  of  the 
u  she  said  it.  ‘And  I  wouldn’t  care  about  it,’  $  sauce,  mother,  won’t  you?’  ‘I  imagine  you  are 
I  added;  ‘I  don’t  think  it  is  well  for  one — do  -  right  about  it,*  she  said,  thoughtfully,  after  she 
t 


brother-in-law.  But  I  don’t  know.*  j 

“‘No,  mother,  you  don’t  know,’  said  I,  mean-  j 
ing  to  snap  one  fibre  of  this  managing  propensity 


s  to  know  that  He  did,  and  that  He  came  very 
i;  near  His  child.  I  seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  of 
Christ  mixing  with  my  spirit,  making  it  very 
|  gentle  and  very  knowing  too.  And  when  one 
'■  has  felt  this,  or,  that  is,  when  one  feels  it,  one 
ji  is  ready  for  the  truth  that  needs  to  be  spoken; 

and  ready  to  speak  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  iB 
;  sure  to  accomplish  something.  I  knew  when  I 
:  took  hold  of  our  mother,  that  I  could  do  some- 
:  thing,  just  as  well  as  I  know  now,  that  I  have 
:  done  something. 

“A  letter  came  to-day  from  Abby.  I  brought 
i  it  in  when  I  came  from  school.  Mrs.  Badger 
;  was  quite  sick,  our  mother  said,  as  she  read; 
and  Abby  wanted  to  stay  atfhile  to  take  care  of 
her.  We  took  our  places  at  table  as  soon  as  she 
:  had  done  reading.  ‘I  don’t  exactly  want  her  to 
stay,*  said  our  mother,  with  a  shade  of  the  old 
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had  held  her  plate  for  the  sauce.  ‘There’s 
something  about  him,  now  I  allow  myself  to 
think,  that  makes  one  feel  as  if  he  were  not 
altogether  true  and  sincere  in  his  life.  I've  felt 
something  of  it  all  along.  But  I  thought  Abby 
would  not  do  better  perhaps  than  to  marry  him ; 
and  so  I  wouldn’t  allow  myself  to  think  of  his j 
faults,  or  whether  he  had  any.’ 

‘“She  can  do  something  that  I  would  like! 
better  than  marrying  him.’  ‘What  is  that?’  she 
asked,  looking  suddenly  up.  ‘  She  can  stay  right 
here  with  us,  mother.  We  are  to  be  a  very  happy 
family  after  this,  you  know,’  added  I;  fox  I  knew 
that  a  sick  thought  of  jealousy  was  beginning  to 
creep  into  her  heart.  ‘We  are  to  find  our  com¬ 
fort  and  our  dignity  in  loving  each  other.* 

“Tears  started.  As  she  wiped  them,  she  said 
heartily,  ‘That  is  true,  Johnny.  I  mustn’t  forget 
that,  and  so  fall  into  my  old  ways  of  planning 
and  worrying.  For  that  is  miserable  enough.  I 
haven’t  a  doubt  that  it  has  had  more  to  do  with 
my  sick  headaches  than  anything  else.  And 
then  it  spoils  one’s  life!’  She  said  it  with  a  look 
as  if  she  loathed  it  in  her  soul,  and  as  if  she 
were  putting  it  afar  off  from  her  forever. 

“Our  mother  couldn’t  be  altogether  easy  about 
Loxley,  I  saw,  after  we  had  our  conversation 
about  him,  until  she  had  said  to  me,  ‘How  shall 
we  manage  with  Mr.  Loxley  when  he  comes,  I 
wonder?’  ‘We  won’t  undertake  to  manage  him 
at  all,  will  we?’  I  asked,  smiling.  ‘I  see!’  re¬ 
plied  she,  smiling  in  return,  and  coloring  a  little. 
‘We  are  simply  to  let  him  be,  taking  his  own 
course  with  the  rest.  Only  if  he  is  an  insincere, 
false  sort  of  person.*  ‘Then  we  will  speak,  act 
and  look  so  much  truth  ourselves,  that  he  shall 
see  it ;  and,  liking  it  better  than  his  own  insin¬ 
cerity,  shall  take  it  into  his  own  course.  I  wish 
he  would  1  it  is  so  miserable,  never,  as  long  as 
one  lives  here  on  the  earth,  to  be  an  honest, 
open-hearted  man  !* 

“Seeing  that  she  was  thoughtful  and  inclined  : 
to  be  still,  I  drew  a  paper  toward  me,  beginning  ; 
to  read.  I  grew  absorbed  in  an  abstract  1  came  ; 
across,  of  one  of  Henry  Giles*  lectures ;  and : 
when  I  looked  up  to  repeat  something  I  had  just ; 
read,  she  was  weeping.  In  a  very  still  way ;  but : 
the  tears  were  dropping  fast.  *  I  think  it  is  so  j 
bad,’  said  she,  when  she  found  that  I  was  look-  ; 
ing  at  her,  ‘that  I’ve  been  so  poor  a  mother  to  j 
the  motherless.  I  would  die  to  take  it  all  back.’  j 

“I  went  to  her  and  stood  by  her,  holding  her  ; 
hand  and  weeping  with  her.  For  I  looked  back  : 
as  she  was  doing ;  and  saw  you,  precious  darling,  \ 
and  myself,  in  all  that  we  had  borne  since  the ! 
hour  that  our  mother  died.  I  thought  of  the : 
present,  at  the  same  time,  thinking  how,  now,  it : 


is  over/  And  then  I  felt  for  our  mother,  and 
told  her  that  I  did. 

“She  was  afraid  that  we  could  never  forgive 
her  and  love  her,  long  at  a  time,  she  said.  She 
was  afraid  our  father  never  could.  She  won¬ 
dered  at  the  steady  kindness  and  delioacy  he  had 
always  shown  her,  seeing  as  he  must  have  done 
all  along,  how  little  she  was  doing  toward  ful¬ 
filling  the  great  trust  he  had  placed  in  her  hands. 
I  told  her  I  had  no  doubt  that  our  father  would 
die  for  her  any  time ;  that  I  would  after  that,  at 
any  rate ;  and  then  to  quiet  her,  I  went  back  to 
my  paper,  saying  that  I  wanted  to  read  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  to  her. 

“I  haven’t  told  you  anywhere  along  that  it  is 
Friday  morning.  I  found  it  was  almost  twelve, 
last  night,  when  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  para¬ 
graph.  I  thought  I  was  doing  wrong  writing  so 
late;  and  so  instantly  wiped  my  pen  and  went  to 
bed.  I  was  up  before  five  this  morning.  But 
after  thiB  I  shall  write,  wake  and  sleep  at  the 
right  hours.  For  the  sake  of  feeling  well,  you 
see.  For  the  sake  of  being  as  healthy  a  man  as 
I  am  a  boy.  I  mean*  to  be  careful  in  all  my 
habits  of  diet  and  everything,,  to  this  end.  I’ve 
heard  so  many  broken  down  men  and  women 
say,  ‘I  was  always  healthy  until  I  did  so  and 
so.  Since,  I  have  never  seen  a  really  well  day.’ 
There  are  very  few  of  all  who  are  here  eating, 
and  drinking,  and  going  their  various  ways,  who 
understand  that  it  is  a  great  duty  of  theirs,  to  be 
healthy.  I  Bhali  tell  them  so  when  once  I  get 
my  fingers  on  their  pulses. 

“The  bell  calls  me  to  breakfast.  So  good-bye, 
darling.  Johnny.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  pleasant  town,  New 
London,  between  this  town  and  Wendall,  between 
the  counties  Merrim&c  and  Sullivan,  there  lies  a 
beautiful  lake,  called  the  Sunapee.  It  is  made 
of  no  great  account  there  in  a  neighborhood, 
where,  by  just  going  up  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Eearsaye,  one  can  count  thirty  lakes  and  lake- 
lets,  in  one  direction  and  another.  But  it  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  state,  save  the  Winnipiscogce. 
It  has  no  islands;  but  it  has  finely  indented, 
finely  wooded  shores;  and  is  blue,  and  placid, 
and  very  beautiful  to  look  upon.  It  is  beautiful 
to  go  out  upon,  in  a  summer  afternoon,  when 
elsewhere  it  is  so  sultry,  when  there  the  air  goes 
by  with  gratefully  cooling  wings. 

It  was  beautiful  living  there  so  near  it.  Abby, 
now  Mrs.  Alfrpd  Williams,  said,  throwing  back 
a  blind,  that  father,  mother,  Johnny,  Anna,  a 
good-looking  man  of  twenty-five  or  so,  whom  we 
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do  not  know,  and  children,  and  the  children’s 
father,  Mr.  Williams,  might  see  how  bright  it 
was;  here  sparkling  throngh  the  leaves  and 
branches,  there,  showing  quiet  and  blue  through 
an  opening,  made  fof  this  purpose  since  Abby 
came  there  between  the  trees. 

“You’ll  feel  the  cold  through  there  some  when 
winter  comes,  Abby,”  said  her  mother. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  Abby,  fondling  the  hand 
of  a  little  girl  of  three,  as  if  it  were  one  of  her 
habits  to  do  so.  “I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  when  we  were  talking  about  having  it 
done,”  she  added,  looking  round  to  the  portly 
gentleman  standing  near  her,  smiling  on  him 
while  she  spoke  to  another,  as  if  this  too  were 
one  of  her  habits.  “But  he  says  the  house  is 
tery  warm,  as  you  can  see  that  it  must  be, 
mother;  and  that  we  can  burn  all  the  wood  we 
went  to.  And  you  would  think  so,  you  would 
think  so,  father,  if  you  were  to  go  to  the  wood- 
house.  Let’s  go  out.” 

So  they  all  went  to  the  wood-house,  where  the 
nice  little  sticks,  just  of  a  length,  were  packed, 
flank  before  flank,  high  as  the  roof ;  and  so  far, 
that,  as  Mrs.  Headley  said  to  Johnny,  who  had 
just  put  a  child’s  hoe  back  out  of  her  path,  it 
was  really  a  walk,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  From  the  wood-house  they  went  to  the 
garden.  Anna  “knew  all  about  the  garden.  She 
went  over  there  every  Saturday  from  the  semi¬ 
nary.  She  led  her  father  to  see  the  bees;  for 
the  had  observ  ed  when  he  was  there  just  after 
Abby’s  marriage,  how  much  he  enjoyed  standing 
wm*  them,  talking,  or  thinking,  listening  mean¬ 
while  to  the  unbroken  hum,  looking  upon  the 
Heady  industry. 

She  came  bringing  mint  leaves  to  her  mother. 
She  remembered  how,  when  she  was  there  before, 
*he  kept  one  constantly  in  her  fingers,  or  lying 
near  her,  if  her  fingers  were  busy.  The  little, 
tbree-years-old  girl,  Bessy,  they  called  her, 
hunted  the  borders.  For  the  prettiest  flowers 
for  mamma!  just  the  prettiest  flowers  I  can 
find!”  she  said  to  Anna;  speaking  as  if  she  were 
in  a  hurry  to  find  them,  with  her  tiny  fingers 
going  here  and  there  amongst  portulaccas,  mig¬ 
nonettes,  heliotropes,  and  the  like  delicate  blos¬ 
soms.  Bessy’s  brother,  the  five-years-old  Alfred, 
meanwhile  went  carefully ;  stooping,  little  as  he 
wraa,  hunting  along  the  borders,  through  the 
plots;  hunting  a  long  time  in  vain,  as  Abby  saw; 
for  she  watched  him  “as  if  she  were  his  own 
mother,”  all  those  thought  who  saw  her.  At 
last  it  was  found ;  the  little  fellow  gave  a  glad 
spring;  but  broke  the  flower  gently;  gently 
came>  and  with  loving,  reverential  eyes  up- 
taw&ed,  gave  it  to  Abby,  saying,  “I  found  it  for 


you,  mother.”  It  was  a  blue  pimpernel.  Abby 
loved  blue  flowers,  best  of  all,  and  Alfred  knew  it. 

“ Darling  boy! — he’s  his  mother’s  darling!” 
were  Abby’s  words,  sweeter  than  honey,  to  the 
approbation-loving  boy.  She  bowed  low  over 
him,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  softly 
patting  it  many  times.  She  did  not  think  her 
husband’s  heart  would  be  moved  toward  her 
for  this.  She  didn’t  think  of  him  at  all ;  nor  of 
any  one  but  the  boy  down  there  that  she  loved, 
that  loved  her.  The  act  came,  as  all  action 
must  come,  if  we  would  have  it  genuine  and 
worthy,  spontaneously,  out  of  the  full  fountain 
of  love  and  goodness  in  her  heart. 

If  our  readers  would  know  how  Abby  came 
to  be  Mrs.  Alfred  Williams,  and  not  Mrs.  Jerome 
Loxley,  as  her  mother  planned,  we  can  only  tell 
them,  briefly,  that  she  met  him  at  New  London, 
when  she  and  the  rest  of  the  family  went  over 
to  be  present  at  the  spring-term  examination, 
and  to  take  Anna  home. 

Then  Mr.  Williams  had  a  relative,  a  far-off 
cousin,  at  Fisherville;  whom  he  had  not  seen 
or  thought  of,  perhaps  for  years.  He  thought 
of  him  soon  as  he  studied  how  he  would  again 
meet  Abby  and  came  over.  He  thought  he  was 
a  lucky  man  when  he  saw  how  welcome  he  was 
to  the  Halls;  when  he  learned  from  them  that 
the  large  house  close  by,  was  Judge  Headley’s; 
and  that  the  families  were  most  intimate,  inso¬ 
much  that  the  “women-folk,”  as  Mr.  Hall  said, 
“were  always  running  back  and  forth.”  Abby 
came  running  in  as  they  talked  about  it ;  and  was 
unequivocally  glad  to  see  Mr.  Williams,  even  as 
Mr.  Williams  was  unequivocally  glad  to  meet 
her.  For  they  had,  when  they  met  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  a  good  deal  of  conversation.  Each  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  other.  Each  thought  often  of 
the  other  afterward,  wondering  whether  it  was 
for  them  ever  to  meet  again.  Or  the  wondering 
was  chiefly  on  Abby’s  side.  On  Mr.  Williams’, 
decision,  early  took  its  place. 

They  were  married  in  a  very  flew  months,  for 
Mr.  Williams  wanted  her  to  be  there  in  the 
home  that  had  not  really  been  home  one  hour, 
to  him,  or  to  the  children,  since  his  wife  died, 
more  than  a  year  ago.  And  Abby  wanted  to  be 
there.  There  was  not  an  hour,  a  waking  one, 
that  she  did  not  feel  tenderness  and  pity  for  him 
ahd  them,  longing  to  be  there,  seeing  to  them, 
working  for  them. 

Now,  it  was  early  September.  The  judge’s 
folks  were  paying  their  second  trisit.  The  judge, 
his  wife  and  Johnny  were,  that  is.  Our  stranger 
had  been  there  many  times  since  Abby’s  mar¬ 
riage;  had  in  fact  spent  whole  weeks  there; 
often  meeting  our  friend  Anna  there. 
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“Ah?  Jem!”  said  Johnny,  taking  brisk  hold 
of  the  stranger’s  arm,  to  draw  hia  steps  off  a 
tuft  of  pinks,  “you  Btep  on  some  flowers.  And 
there  is  none  to  spare  at  this  season.” 

“  Hum !  I  was  looking  for  Anna.  I  believe  I 
spend  half  my  time  in  hunting  and  running 
after  the  girl;  she  spends  just  enough  of  hers 
to  be  forever  getting  out  of  my  way.  Do  you 
believe  she  cares  a  straw  about  me,  brother 
John!”  (It  seems,  then,  that  the  interesting 
stranger  was  Mrs.  Headley’s  son,  the  same 
that  Bhe  picked  out,  long  time  ago,  for  pretty 
Hetty  Badger.)  “Our  mother  believes  that  she 

does.  Sometimes  I  do;  sometimes  I - there 

she  goes  now,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  garden 
with  the  children.  To-day  I  think  she  don’t. 
I’ve  been  trying  all  day,  I  tried  last  evening,  to 
get  a  chance  to  say  something  to  her  that  I 
must  soon  say.”  He  withdrew  his  eyes  from 
her  direction  now,  letting  them  fall  on  the  leaves 
he  had  been,  all  the  while,  tearing.  “  What  do  you 
say?”  he  asked,  with  tones  slightly  impatient. 

“Why,  I  say  that  you  should  ask  her  about  it. 
Here  she  comes !  Come  here,  Nan,”  stretching 
his  hand  bock  to  draw  her.  She  slowly  accepted 
his  hand ;  and  then  he  bronght  her  round  to  face 
himself  and  Cummings.  Only  the  latter  kept 
his  eyes,  at  first,  steadily  on  the  work  of  his 
fingers.  “James  wants  to  speak  with  you, 
child!”  said  he,  speaking  a  little  reproach¬ 
fully;  for  the  girl’s  fingers  trembled  in  his  to 
be  away.  She  looked  troubled  as  if  she  felt 
slight  vexation.  “He  wants  to  speak  with  you, 
you  see;  and  you  shouldn’t  be  running  away 
in  this  fashion.”  He  spoke  deliberately;  and 
the  cool  words,  the  calm,  searching  look  quieted 
her.  “I’m  going  out  there  where  the  rest  of 
them  are.  I  want  to  see  if  Bess  has  quite  for¬ 
given  me  for  stealing  her  mother’s  plums  at 
dinner.  If  she  has,  I  must  offend  her  again, 
some  way.  Good!  I  know  what  I’ll  do.”  And 
off  he  went. 

Anna  and  her  companion  could  not  see  across 
the  garden,  what  Johnny  did,  they  thought 
though  that  he  got  some  of  Abby’s  flowers 
away;  for  the  children  set  up  a  great  chase 
after  him,  while  the  rest  stood  laughing  to  see 
them  run;  to  see  Bessy’s  plump,  little  eager 
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>  hands  put  out  to  catch  him,  when  he  was  yet  so 
\  far  off ;  to  see  how  now  he  allowed  himself  to  bs 
\  almost  cornered  between  them,  and  then  escaped 
|  them  by  a  rollicking  leap  over  bed  after  bed. 
\  When  he  did  this,  the  children  too  stood  still, 
$  laughing  to  see  him  go. 

I  “Bless  herl”  said  Abby,  speaking  heartily; 
[  “how  the  darling  laughs!  See  her,  mother!  sht 
i  can  hardly  stand  for  laughing.  Isn’t  she  the 
|  dearest  thing?”  She  started  to  go  out  toward 
J  her,  followed  slowly,  in  a  few  minutes  by  her 
\  happy  husband. 

$  Thus  the  judge  and  Mrs.  Headley  were  left 
l  standing  alone.  They  looked  to  see  how  both 
\  of  Bessy’s  hands  clung  to  both  of  her  mother* 
\  when  they  came  along;  how  manly  little  Alfred 
l  looked  smiling,  first  on  one  parent  then  on  the 
\  other;  and  then,  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  upon 
s  the  same  thought,  each  turned  to  the  other, 
drawing  a  little  nearer  together,  smiliug  on  each 
other.  “I  am  thinking  how  happy  we  are,’: 
said  Mrs.  Headley,  tears  gathering  in  her  soft 
eyes.  “I  don’t  deserve  it,”  she  added,  taking 
the  hand  her  husband  extended,  between  both 
hers.  “I  can  never  forget  that.  But  God  ii 
good.  There  isn’t  an  hqur  that  I  don’t  think 
that  He’s  good;  and  that  His  will  toward  me 
and  mine  has  been  so  much  wiser  than  my  own! 
Tell  me  now  what  you  were  thinking?”  asked 
she,  smilingly,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“The  same  thing  that  you  were,  dear;  that  we 
are  happy ;  that  God  is  good.”  The  judge  spolw 
seriously;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  old, 
dreamy,  sad  intonation  in  his  voice.  That  all 
went  months  before,  when  the  fulness  of  house- 
\  hold  comfort  came. 

\  We  wonder  what  the  two  over  there  by  the  peach 
\  trees  were  saying  to  each  other,  meanwhile. 

>  “  I  was  afraid  of  you,”  said  Anna,  in  reply  to 
\  something  he  had  been  saying.  “I  am  now;  » 
[little,”  half-looking  up,  half-laughing.  “Ii*' 

>  agine  I  always  shall  be.” 

[  “  Good !  then  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  you  nicely 

l  in  subjection,”  replied  Cummings,  laughing 
\  heartily. 

$  This  was  all  they  said  that  time;  for  they 
|  came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  garden,  led  by 
!  the  cheerful  matron,  Abby. 
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It  rarely  is  my  lot  to  meet 
A  mind  so  gracefully  replete 
With  gems  of  rarest  thought, 

But  better  far  than  mental  power 
Tby  grace,  that  dignified  each  hour 
With  kindly  office  fraught. 
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Combined  in  thee,  dear  friend,  I  find 
True  graces  of  a  soul  refined, 

With  strong  and  manly  thought. 

In  thee  all  graceful  forms  unite, 
Mingled  with  threads  of  golden  light 
From  richest  sunset  caught.  f* 
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BY  B.  W. 

Bonn)  a  cheerfu.  wood  fire,  in  a  quaint,  old 
country  house,  three  sisters  sat  talking  in  the 
twilight.  The  bright  blaze  illumined  the  walls, 
on  which  a  few  portraits  were  hanging,  and  cast 
grotesque  shadows  from  the  old-fashioned  furni¬ 
ture.  The  ruddy  glow  lighted  up  too  the  three 
lovely  faces  of  the  sisters,  who  were  enjoying  its 
cheerfulness. 

Very  charming  were  they  all,  but  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  beauty. 

Margaret,  the  elder — she  who  sits  to  the  right 
of  the  fire,  with  head  thrown  partly  back,  while 
her  hands  are  crossed  upon  her  knees,  is  about 
twenty-two.  She  is  tall,  stately,  and  proudly 
beautiful.  Sophie,  “pretty  Sophie,”  sits  oppo- 
■te,  on  a  sofa,  with  the  head  of  little  Rose,  who 
is  reclining,  on  her  lap. 

Little  Rose,  the  youngest,  with  neither  Marga¬ 
ret’s  queenly  grace,  nor  Sophy’s  brilliant  beauty, 
wis  what  ladies  call  “a  darling” — that  is,  she 
was  loveable,  charming,  and  innocent.  In  fact, 
she  was  fresh  and  sweet  as  a  hawthorn  blossom. 

These  three  young  girls  were  singularly  situ¬ 
ated. 

They  resided  in  the  old  homestead  where  we 
have  found  them,  alone,  except  for  the  servants 
who  attended  therft.  Father  and  mother  were 
both  dead  within  a  few  years,  and  as  there  was 
ao  relation  to  supply,  even  in  a  measure,  their 
places,  the  orphan  sisters  clave  yet  more  closely 
to  each  other,  and  continued  to  live  in  their  j 
faolate  home,  like  birds  who  nestle  together  in  ; 
tie  old  nest  when  the  parent  birds  have  left : 
them. 

Thomas,  an  old  and  faithful  man  servant, 
and  Kitty  Cork,  (a  person  notwithstanding  her 
juvenile  name,  of  middle  age  and  tried  fidelity) 
were  their  only  domestics — but  they  sufficed, 
for  their  labors  were  performed  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  willingness. 

Such  was  the  little  household  of  the  sisters — 
•nd  there  they  were  settled — for  life.  For,  be 
it  known  to  you,  oh,  incredulous  reader,  that 
each  of  the  fair  sisterhood  was  under  a  solemn 
▼ow  of  celibacy. 

When  their  father  died  and  left  them  all  alone 
in  the  world,  they  took  each  other  hands  and 
solemnly  promised  never  to  desert  each  other, 
but  to  live  and  die  together. 


DHWSSS. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  that  time,  and 
though  their  loveliness  attracted  suitors  even  to 
their  quiet,  lonely  home,  no  whisper  had  ever 
been  breathed  by  any  of  the  sisters  of  a  wish  to 
break  that  vow. 

On  the  contrary,  they  often  applauded  their 
wisdom  in  devising  it,  and  swore  fealty  to  it 
anew. 

Some  such  conversation  had  taken  place  on 
the  very  evening  I  have  chosen  to  introduce 
them  to  my  readers.  Indeed  they  were  more 
than  usually  vehement  in  their  denunciations  of 
any  treason  to  their  code.  Margaret’s  eyes  had 
flashed  indignantly  at  the  very  thought  of  such 
treachery — Sophy  had  painted  most  touchingly 
the  lonely  state  of  the  other  two — should  one  be 
base  enough  to  desert — and  little  Rose  had  de¬ 
clared, 

“That  even  if  Prince  Charming  himself  should 
come  flying  into  the  room  in  a  golden  chariot, 
and  were  to  fall  at  her  feet,  all  crowned  with 
diamonds,  she  would  not  waver  the  least  mite— 
but  should  just  say  very  coldly,  ‘Rise,  Prince 
Charming,  you  can’t  have  me.  I  have  promised 
my  sisters  never  to  marry.’  ” 

Margaret  and  Sophie  laughed  at  little  Rose’s 
sally,  and  the  greatest  unanimity  of  opinion  ap¬ 
peared  to  prevail. 

While  they  sat  over  the  fire  discussing  this 
subject,  Kitty  Cork  entered  with  a  basket  of 
chesnuts,  saying, 

“If  ye  plase,  leddies,  Thomas  bids  me  give 
yees  they  nuts.  He’s  afther  pickin’  them  hiBsel: 
and  he  sais  as  it’s  Hallow- Ave,  ye’ll  be  thryin* 
yer  fortunes,  good  or  bad — and  it’s  wishin’  ye 
good  luck,  and  good  husbands  he  is.” 

“Does  not  Thomas  know?”  began  Margaret, 
with  a  frown. 

“Oh — ay — he  knows,”  interrupted  Kitty,  with 
slighting  toss  of  the  head — but  immediately  re¬ 
penting  this  imprudent  gesture,  she  added,  with 
roguish  demureness,  ^ 

“Och,  but  Thomas  is  a  quare,  head-strong, 
ould  body.  Purr,  ould  sowl,  he  has  ay  his  cranks 
and  whims — and  one  is,  ye’ll  all  three  o’  yees  be 
married  befor  the  year’s  out.  Unfortunate,  de¬ 
mented,  craythur  that  he  is,  to  take  sic  an  a 
crazy  fancy.” 

“Crazy,  indeed!”  said  Margaret,  with  dignity; 
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but  jet  when  Kitty  was  gone,  the  girls  begem,  $  Sophie  from  the  side.  They  were  about  to  set 
“just  for  fun,'’  to  try  the  nuts  on  the  hot  shovel  |  off,  when  Thomas,  who  stood  silently  observing 
in  the  good,  old-fa^tioned  manner.  True,  no  s  all,  said  gruffly, 

names  were  mentioned  aloud,  but  that  did  not  >  “That’s  wrong,  Kitty — Miss  Rose  is  to  go  by 
prevent  each  maiden  from  mentally  designating  <  the  side,  and  Miss  Sophie  from  the  back.” 
her  nuts  as  she  pleased — and  certainly  the  most£  “Thrue  for  you,  Thomas,  and  me  heart’s  in 
intense  interest  glowed  in  each  youthful  face,  as  l  very  mouth  at  fright  at  me  blunther.” 
it  watched  the  antic  manoeuvres  of  the  mimic  \  “Why,  Kitty,  what  difference  can  it  possibly 
lovers  in  the  symbolical  pantomime.  \  make?”  inquired  the  girls. 

Kitty  returned  to  find  them  engaged  in  this  J  Kitty  made  no  intelligible  answer — but  some- 
most  inconsistent  amusement;  but  like  a  wise  <  thing  she  mumbled  like, 

damsel  she  took  no  note  of  trifling  discrepancies.  £  “Gae  the  right  gait,  and  ye’ll  meet  the  right 
She,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  that  as  they  were  \  guist,”  as  the  three  girlish  figures  flitted  away 
trying  Hallow-Eve  games,  they  should,  at  a  later  \  in  the  darkness. 

hour,  before  going  to  bed,  try  the  famous  old  one  \  Five — ten  minutes  elapsed,  and  Margaret 

of  sowing  hemp-seed  by  moonlight.  $  rushed  breathless  into  the  sitting-room ;  an 

“What  is  it?  how  do  you  do  it?”  cried  the  ^  instant  more,  and  Rose  and  Sophy  joined  her. 
sisters,  and  Kitty  went  on  to  explain,  how  that  j:  They  all  looked  excited,  and  frightened, 
the  girl  who  would  look  into  the  future  as  to  her  Each  looked  at  the  other  inquiringly,  and 
fate,  must  go  by  night,  alone,  and  beyond  the  Margaret  began, 

hearing  of  her  friends,  and  scattering  hemp-seed  ;  “I  have  really  seen  something  very  extraor- 
in  the  moonlight,  must  say,  ;  dinary — very  strange.  I  do  not  know  what  to 

<  Hemp-seed  I  tow,  I think-  11  could  not  hftve  been  “  spirit— but— 

Hemp-seed  must  grow ;  |  oh,  how  frightened  I  am !  I  will  tell  you  all 

Whoever  will  be  my  true-love,  come  after  and  mow/  >  about  it.  I  had  scattered  my  hemp-seed  and 
And  then,  on  looking  over  her  right  shoulder,  \  repeated  the  rhyme  as  Kitty  directed,  when 
she  should  see  the  man  she  was  to  marry  coming  <  looking  behind  me  I  saw  actually  a  figure  in 
after  her,  with  a  great  scythe,  mowing — and  who  S  white,  advancing  toward  me  with  a  scythe,  just 
would  most  surely  overtake  her  and  cut  her  heels  \  as  had  been  predicted.  I  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
off  with  that  weapon,  if  she  paused  too  long  to  \  prise,  and  so  frightened — for,  of  course,  I  did 


look.” 

“You  forget,  Kitty,  we  are  never  going  to 
have  any  husbands,”  remarked  Sophie,  when 
Kitty  paused  in  her  explanations. 

“Oh,  well,  then,  no  harm  done,”  was  the  re¬ 
sponse — “if  yees  to  have  no  husbands,  no  hus¬ 
bands  will  come  and  ye’ll  no  risk  yer  heels.” 

The  sisters  were  in  the  humor  for  a  frolic,  and 
would  have  adventured  a  trial  on  the  spot,  but 
the  all-important  Kitty  stopped  them. 

“What  an  a  time  is  this  for  sich  a  thing?  it’s 
no  yet  eight  o’  clock,  and  the  mune’s  no  up— the 
earliest  hour  ever  I  seen  it  tried  was  ten  o’clock, 
and  the  midnight  hour  is  better  still.” 

The  girls  consented  to  wait  a  more  propitious 
hour,  and  returned  to  their  fire-side  chat.  Kitty 
retired  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  whispered  a 
long  tale  in  Thomas’  ear.  The  latter  listened — 


not  believe  Kitty’s  nonsense,  that  I  had  no 
power  to  run  or  move.  I  stood  motionless  with 
terror,  while  the  figure  approached  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  advanced,  step  by  step,  as  a  man 
does  in  mowing,  and  I  yet  had  no  power  to  stir. 
At  last  it  was  behind  me — close — I  felt  its  touch 
and  its  breath  on  my  cheek — and  a  voice  whis¬ 
pered  in  my  ear, 

“  ‘Beware  how  you  cast  from  you  the  love  and 
devotion  of  a  faithful  heart.  Young  Alder  thorn 
truly  loves  you — make  him  and  yourself  happy.’  ” 

The  sisters  were  silent.  Margaret  added, 
“What  makes  it  stranger  is,  that  I  know  well 
the  voice  that  spoke — it  was  Alder  thorn’s — and 
I  know  none  but  a  spirit  could  imitate  those 
tones  so  as  to  deceive  me.  But  tell  us,  Sophy — 
what  happened  to  you  ?  You  are  as  pale  as  a 
lily.” 


nodded  his  head  sagaciously — took  up  his  hat  \  Sophie  held  up  her  hand,  on  the  third  finger 
and  went  out  J  of  which  glittered  an  opal  ring,  which  she  had 

Ten  o’clock  at  length  struck,  and  the  sisters,  j  never  worn  before, 
as  eager  as  ever  for  the  frolic,  called  Kitty.  She  £  “ Listen  1”  said  she,  “I  did  just  as  you  did, 
appeared  after  a  little  delay,  bringing  with  her  \  Margaret ;  and  looking  over  my  shoulder  as 
three  baskets  of  hemp-seed,  one  of  which  she  j  directed,  I  too  saw  a  vision.  It  was  not  mow- 
gave  to  each  fair  adventurer,  with  renewed  in-  l  ing  as  that  you  describe;  but  it  held  a  scythe  in 
structions.  Miss  Margaret  was  desired  to  issue  j  its  hand,  and  when  I  first  9aw  it,  it  was  already 
from  the  front  door — Rose  from  the  back,  and  <  by  my  side.  It  was  clad  in  some  kind  of  a 
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White  mantle,  and  its  features  were  quite  risible  ?  Margaret  met  her  glance  with  a  look  at  once 
in  the  moonlight.  Sisters,  it  was  the  face  of  \  conscious  and  suspicious. 

Lieutenant  Morton!  He— or  it — took  my  hand,  >  A  light  was  beginning  to  break  in  upon  them. 


and  pat  this  ring  on  my  finger,  saying  solemnly,  \ 
m  he  did  so,  \ 

“‘With  this  ring  I  wed  thee,  \ 

In  death  or  in  life,  | 

This  token  doth  bind  thee  1 

Forever  my  wife/  ”  S 

Margaret  shuddered.  What  if  her  sister  were  ^ 
wedded  to  a  domon  ?  She  had  heard  of  such  \ 
fearful  things — and  did  not  her  own  experience  | 
forbid  her  to  be  incredulous  ?  With  a  sickening  \ 
sensation  of  superstitious  horror  and  apprehen-  j 
Sion,  she  turned  toward  little  Hose.  What  had  s 
befallen  that  poor  child  ?  5 

‘‘I  too  have  seen  a  ghost,”  Rose  began —  j 
Margaret  clasped  her  hands,  and  closed  her  i 
apes.  Her  pale  face  grew  even  whiter  than  \ 
before.  Rose  continued,  £ 

“I  had  sown  my  hemp-seed,  as  you  did,  * 
Asters,  and  when  I  looked  behind  me,  I  saw  > 
the  reaper  coming  after  me  with  great  strides.  j 
I  started  to  run,  but  in  my  fright  I  stumbled  ^ 
and  fell — and  the  ghost  instanly  sprang  forward,  i 

sod  raised  mo  up — and — and - ”  \ 

“And  what,  Rose?”  asked  Sophie  and  Mar-  | 
garet,  eagerly.  ' 

“And  it  was  Robert  Bloomley,”  said  Rose,  s 


They  began  to  see  that  Rose  was  not  the  only 
traitor  in  the  camp.  They  began  also  to  suspect 
Kitty  and  see  through  her  devices. 

At  last  Sophie  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 
“The  fact  is,”  she  said,  “that  that  mischievous 
Kitty  has  been  playing  us  a  trick,  very  saucy, 
but  very  clever.  I  understand  it  all  now,  and 
she  has  evidently  understood  us  all,  this  long 
time.  How  say  you,  Margaret?  Are  we  justi¬ 
fied  in  keeping  our  vows,  when  throe  ghosts 
come  from  their  graves  to  bid  us  break  them?” 

Margaret  turned  aside  her  stately  head,  with 
a  blush  and  smile,  and  made  no  explicit  answer. 
But  I  fancy  she,  as  well  as  the  other  sisters, 
were  more  satisfactory  in  their  replies  the  next 
day,  to  the  “three  ghosts,”  who  appeared  in 
propria  persona  to  plead  their  suits. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that,  as  Sophie  has  sug¬ 
gested,  Kitty  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  simple 
mysteries.  Having,  w^th  her  usual  shrewdness, 
discovered  the  secret  of  each  sister,  she  had 
despatched  Thomas  to  summon  the  lovers  in  time 
to  play  the  ghostly  part  assigned  them. 

Finally,  I  would  merely  remark,  that  that 
“quare,  head-strong  ould  body,”  Thomas’  pre¬ 
diction  came  perfectly  true.  All  three  sisters 


abruptly.  \  were  married  within  the  year. 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  what  makes  you  think  \  Margaret  entered  with  her  husband  into  pos- 
•o?”  asked  the  sisters.  5  session  of  a  noble  estate  in  the  neighborhood'. 


“Because  he  kissed  me!”  cried  Rose,  hastily,  >  Sophie  accompanied  Lieutonant  Mortoru  to  dis- 
Then,  overwhelmed  by  her  own  blundering  j  tant  lands.  But  Rose,  with  her  honest-eyed 
ipeech,  she  hid  her  blushing  face  in  her  hands.  \  farmer,  settled  down  in  the  dear  old  homestead. 

Margaret  and  Sophie  were  aghast.  Here  was  £  Kitty,  now  more  important  and  more  indulged 
a  discovery !  ?  than  ever,  and  faithful  old  Thomas,  of  course. 

Rose  tried,  awkwardly  enongh,  to  profit  by  \  remained  with  her. 
fin  silence  to  amend  her  error.  \  Once  a  year,  as  often  as  it  is  within  the 

“Ghosts  don’t  kiss,  you  know,”  she  timidly  <:  bounds  of  possibility,  the  sisters  meet  under  the 
remarked.  $  old  roof-tree.  Every  Hallow-Eve  they  assemble, 

w  And  Robert  Bloomley  does  /”  cried  Sophie,  J  as  of  old,  round  the  cheerful  wood  fire,  not  per- 
laughing.  “Oh,  Rose,  Rose,,  you  little  traitor,  \  haps  roasting  chosnuts,  and  talking  girlish  non- 
vho  would  have  expected  this  from  you?”  j  sense,  but  recalling  scenes  of  past  pleasures. 
She  looked  keenly  at  Margaret  as  she  spoke,  >  and  speaking  of  present  happiness. 
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Take  back,  false  knight*  thy  worthless  gift, 
Pledge  of  a  broken  vow, 

Too  long  upon  my  cheated  heart 
I’ve  worn  the  bauble  now. 

Take  it!  and  know  that  from  this  heart 
Thine  image  is  effaced, 

Where  it*  while  I  could  deem  thee  true, 
Held  fondest  resting-place. 


Take  it!  I  care  no  moro  to  look 
Upon  that  brow  of  thinej 
Since  thou  thy  fickle  love  hast  laid 
Upon  another  shrine. 

Take  it*  and  give  me  back  my  own, 

I'd  scorn  to  longer  rest. 

In  semblance  even  upon  aught 

So  faithless  as  thy  breast.  e.  b. 
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It  had  just  ceased  snowing ;  a  few  thin  flakes,  * 
like  young  birds,  fluttered  about,  as  if  at  a  loss  > 
where  to  nestle.  Maria  Thayer,  or  homely  Maria,  \ 
as  she  was  called,  was  pressing  her  face  against  < 
the  window-panes,  looking  upon  the  scenery  j 
without.  i 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  was  one  broad  j 
expanse  of  snow.  The  bushes  in  the  yard  bent  j 
to  the  earth  beneath  the  weight  of  their  white  \ 
shroud ;  the  bare  trees  stretched  out  in  desola-  f 
tion  their  skeleton  arms ;  here  and  there,  where  s 
the  starlight  fell,  could  be  traced  the  outlines  J 
of  the  fences,  while  farther  beyond  gleamed  the  \ 
out-houses  from  the  world  of  snow.  The  lovers  j 
of  sleighing  were  out — and  ever  and  anon  dashed  i 
by  in  their  sleighs  from  the  village  close  by.  < 
Maria  sighed  as  the  sound  of  the  bells  fell  \ 
upon  her  ears.  She  was  indeed  homely;  her  :; 
hair  was  red  and  wavy,  her  nose  rather  large, 
and  her  chin  sharp  and  pointed.  Her  eyes  wore 
the  only  redeeming  feature  about  her;  they  wero  : 
pretty,  brown  eyes,  and  full  of  light  and  love  to 
those  who  had  learned  to  appreciate  them. 

In  disposition  she  was  particularly  winning;  !; 
so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  impossible  to  be  ruffled;  <; 
and  many  young  gallants  who  in  their  recollec-  i 
tions  of  Glcnwood  called  up  the  faces  of  its  rustic 
beauties,  with  tempting  lips,  and  rosy  cheeks, 
8nd  flashing  eyes,  and  bewitching  curls,  found  : 
sweet  memories  of  the  quiet,  winning,  unobtru-  :j 
five  ways  of  homely  Maria,  far  to  out-weigh  jj 
them  all. 

Aunt  Elsie  sat  by  the  Are,  knitting;  the  cat: 
dozed  at  her  feet — lost  in  dreams  of  cat-land, j: 
where  the  mice  are  numerous,  and  plump  and : 
sleek,  and  the  toasted  cheese  abundant,  and  the 
cream  delicious;  only  starting  as  the  embers;: 
settled  down  on  the  hearth,  or  squinting  sleepily  |: 
with  one  eye  at  times  at  her  little  prodigy  who  : 
was  letting  out  the  yarn  from  aunt  Elsie’s  ball 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  practised  whaler. 

While  Maria  sighed  at  the  window,  the  gate  j; 
without  was  shut  with  a  slam,  a  preliminary  ^ 
stamping  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  mo-  $ 
ment  afterward  Fred  Grayson  burst  into  the  5 
room.  * 

He  was  a  wild,  romping  young  fellow,  with  a  | 
fine  figure,  beautiful  eyes,  handsome  features,  \ 
and  a  rich,  musical  laugh  that  put  everybody  in  \ 
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a  good-humor  from  tnere  sympathy.  In  foot, 
just  such  a  “cousin”  as  every  woman  can  re¬ 
member  when  she  looks  back  into  the  past.  Ha 
had  been  one  season  to  college,  and  was  a  fine, 
intelligent  fellow — at  the  bottom  of  every  specie* 
of  harmless  sport 

“Fun  ahead,  Maria!  fun  ahead!”  he  cried, 
flinging  the  snow  from  his  cap  around  the  room, 
unmindful  that  a  huge  flake  impertinently  set¬ 
tled  on  aunt  Elsie’s  nose.  “Hip — hurrah!  Am 
ahead,  I  say,  Maria.  Ben  Bolton — you  know 
Ben — a  great  clod-hopper-of-a-fellow,  yet  soci¬ 
able  withal ;  well,  Ben,  as  I  was  agoing  to  Bay, 
is  hitching  up  his  four-horse  sleigh,  and  will  be 
round  in  half  an  hour  to  take  us  over  to  Bell- 
ville.  So  get  ready.” 

“Fred  Grayson,  you  thoughtless  fellow!” 
cried  aunt  Elsie,  “look  at  the  snow-tracks  you 
have  made  in  the  room !  It’s  just  like  you.” 

“They  can  be  seen  without  spectacles,  I  do 
say,  aunt;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  ‘it  is  just  like  me.*  I  couldn’t  help  i t 
though,  aunt;  I  am  going  to  go  through  the 
world  leaving  my  tracks.” 

“Yes — yes,  wild  boy;  enow-prints,  I  guess.” 

“No,  aunt — not  snow-prints,”  cried  Fred,  his 
face  flushing — “tracks  more  substantial  and 
lasting.  Blazer  tracks  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
world;  real  pioneer  marks  for  thoso  behind  to 
follow  me  through  the  world  of  thought.” 

“You  had  better  soon  begin  then,”  said  aunt 
Elsie — “first,  by  getting  rid  of  your  thoughtless 
ways.  Now  take  the  fire  shovel  and  gather  up 
the- snow,  while  Maria  is  getting  ready.” 

“That  I’ll  do,  aunt,”  said  Fred,  taking  the 
shovel  and  the  turkey-wing  from  the  hearth  and 
brushing  up  the  snow.  “Did  you  say  I  had 
better  begin,  soon.  Why  bless  your  dear  soul! 

I  have  begun ;  and  I  am  going  through,  too,  with 
just  such  strides  as  I  made  into  the  room.  The 
world  will  hear  of  Fred  Grayson,  mind  if  it  don’t, 
aunt.” 

“Yes — Fred  Grayson  and  his  seven-leagoe 
boots,”  retorted  aunt  Elsie,  with  a  smile. 

“Pooh!  that  don’t  make  me  angry.  Hese, 
now;  the  snow  is  all  removed,  and  so  you  can 
draw  up  your  face  again.  I  wonder,  aunt,” 
added  Fred,  a  shade  of  thoughtfulness  passing 
over  his  expressive  countenance,  “if  ever  I  make 
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mis-steps  in  my  life-time,  whether  they  can  be  as  <  the  bells  1  they  make  the  very  shadows  startle, 
easily  erased  as  these  snow-prints?  A  very  im-  \  and  the  gaunt,  frozen  trees  to  essay  to  swing 
portant  query,  ain’t  it,  aunt?  But  here  comes  \  their  palsied  arms.  Ben  and  I  put  all  the  bells 
Maria.”  \  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  horses,  and  had  half 

Maria  entered  the  room;  she  was  plainly  yet  S  a  dozen  strings  sent  from - ” 

comfortably  attired,  and  had  a  pair  of  gum  shoes  >  “ i?«i/-ville,  by  telegraph'”  interrupted  Maria, 

in  one  hand,  and  a  warm,  heavy  shawl  in  the  [  putting  on  her  shawl. 

other.  j  The  sleigh  was  at  the  door;  and  a  ringing 

“Who  all  are  going,  Fred?”  she  asked,  throw-  \  shout  from  a  dozen  happy  hearts  greeted  theu 
mg  her  shawl  over  the  back  of  a  chair-  \  appearance.  As  they  walked  toward  the  gate 

“Oh,  lots!  fourteen  in  all;  Harvey  Morgan,  $  Fred  whispered  to  Maria, 
the  new  beau,  among  the  gentlemen ;  and  among  \  “Harvey  Morgan  is  one  of  the  party;  take 
the  ladies — Stuck-up  Mary  Pease,  and  prudish  l  care  of  your  heart,  Maria.” 

Helen  Spencer,  and  giddy  Kate  Lawson,  and  her  j  “No  fear,  Fred;  I  shan’t  lose  it.” 
sister  Sue,  and — Jane  Gray — and — and — Fanny  s  “I  wouldn’t  care  if  you  did.” 

White — and — and — last  and  least ,  homely  Maria  $  “Why,  Fred?” 

Thayer.”  I  “Because  I  would  be  the  one  to  find  it 

“Much  obliged  to  you,  Fred,”  said  Maria,  \  Wouldn’t  it  be  funny  if  my  words  should  prove 
smiling.  i  true?  Who  knows?” 

“No  thanks,  Maria — no  thanks;  folks  are  \  “Ho,  ho,  ho — what  a  Fred  Grayson!”  laughed 
always  welcome  to  their  own,”  and  Fred,  with  \  Maria — “who  knows?  I  shall  remember  that, 
a  mischievous  laugh,  cut  a  pigeon-wing  around  \  Fred.” 

the  room,  treading  on  the  cat’s  tail,  and  almost  j  “Cut  the  courtship  short,”  cried  a  good 
upsetting  a  crock  of  batter  on  the  hearth,  creat-  i  humored  voice  from  the  sleigh, 
ing a  new  source  of  worriment  to  aunt  Elsie.  S  “That’s  so,”  cried  Ben  Bolton,  —  “whoa, 
“No  offence,  Mlaria;  all  fun,  you  know,”  and  *  Charley!  Get  in,  Fred;  stow  Maria  anywhere. 
Fred  passed  his  a-rm  around  her  and  looked  with  j  W-h-o-a!  I  say,  you  the  critters  be  quiet!  I’ll 
his  dark  eyes  into  hers;  “you  ain’t  homely  to  >  take  the  fire  out  of  them — I  will,  myself.  Oceans 
Maria.  You  have  a  warm,  loving  heart — a  <  of  bells,  Fred,  eh?” 
real  woman’s  heart — and  what  is  better,  Maria,  '  “Any  quantity,  Bon;  but  the  belles ,  to  my 
It  is  in  the  right  place.  I  intend,  some  time,  to  j  taste,  are  in  the  sleigh,”  replied  Fred,  helping 
you  my  little  wife!”  |  Maria  in. 

“Why,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Maria.  j  “All  aboard!”  shonted  Ben,  gathering  np  the 

“Oh,  don’t  tear  open  your  eyes  so  wide;  and  >  lines, 
wkas  if  you  we*re  going  to  eat  me,  like  a  great  s  “Hold  on,  Ben,”  cried  Sue  Lawson — “Maria, 
W  Don’t  mi  nd  giddy,  rattle-brained  Fred  $  your  aunt  is  calling  you.” 

Grayson;  though  you  know,  Maria,  sensible  *  Aunt  Elsie  bad  by  this  time  reached  the  ride 
*°rds  often  gleam  up  among  his  silly  ones,  and  ^  of  the  sleigh.  She  had  a  hot  brick  wrapped  up 
*om©  of  his  vagaries  occasionally  wear  the  hue  j  in  a  blanket  in  her  hand, 
prophecies.”  5  “  Oh,  never  mind  the  brick,  aunt,”  said  Maria. 

“False  prophecies,  Fred;  and  I  do  not  know  i  “Take  it  along — take  it  along,”  thundered 
that  you  ever  say  anything  sensible.  There  \  Ben,  “Fred  can  carry  it  in  his  hat  for  you! 
now— we  arc  even.”  \  Clear  the  way!  gee-up,  there!” 

“Take  care,  Maria,”  said  aunt  Elsie,  “Fred  J  Sure  enough — Maria  did  lose  her  heart.  Har- 
mtends  to  stride  into  your  heart,  some  day,  in  j  vey  Morgan  was  a  handsome,  intelligent,  capti- 
tbe  same  wild  manner  he  did  into  the  room.”  $  vating  fellow,  and  made  deep  inroads  into  her 
“And  leave  nothing  but  snow-prints,”  said  ^  affections.  There  was  no  seriousness  on  his 
Maria,  with  a  laugh.  \  part,  however,  his  attentions  were  prompted  by 

“Look  here,  aunt,”  said  Fred,  putting  on  a  J  a  mere  whim.  Before  many  months  he  departed 
uin-glorious,  pedantic  look,  and  giving  a  des-  \  for  the  city  again,  leaving  Maria,  as  he  said, 
perate  tug  at  his  shirt-collar,  “ain’t  such  a  “to  cry  her  eyes  out  about  him,  as  many  had 
noble,  intelligent,  good-looking  fellow  as  myself,  \  done  before  her.” 

eminently  calculated  to  play  the — the — sleigh - 1  In  that  matter,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 
kU  polka  with  a  homely  girl’s  affections?  But  j  Maria  did  not  fret  much  about  him.  A  love  so 
seriously,  Maria,  God  ever  keeps  me  from  leaving  >  fickle  was  of  little  value  at  best ;  it  was  merely 
chilly  snow-prints  upon  your  warm,  gush-  j  a  “snow-print!” 
lng  heart  But  hark !  whoop !  hurrah !  Listen !  *  Time  passed  on.  Fred  Grayson  was  indeed 
Vot.  XXIX. — 15 
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AN  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


making  hie  mark  in  the  world,  much  to  the 
astonishment  and  gratification  of  aunt  Elsie.  A 
lecture  had  just  been  closed  at  Fanueil  Hall, 
Boston.  The  discourse  of  the  speaker  had  been 
brilliant,  eloquent,  just  tlu  subject  for  the  times. 
The  audience  had  been  literally  carried  away; 
he  set  all  their  tastes  and  sympathies  working 
at  once,  to  the  dire  distraction  of  their  reason. 
His  arguments  glittered  with  laughter,  and  were 
yet  balanced  with  good  sense.  He  piled  up  his 
merriment  like  a  grotesque  monument,  yet  so 
compact  and  regular  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
its  toppling  over. 

The  audience  were  leaving,  and  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  with  a  number  of  others,  stood  two 
females,  apparently  waiting  the  npproach  of  the 
speaker.  The  one  was  aunt  Elsie — the  other, 
with  the  auburn  hair  trained  into  glorious  ring¬ 
lets,  with  a  softer  brilliancy  in  the  brown  eyes, 
and  with  fuller  cheeks  than  of  yore,  looking 
superb,  as  the  light  fell  upon  her — the  other, 
we  say,  was  homely  Maria. 

The  hall  was  soon  empty — and  the  janitor  pre¬ 
pared  to  turn  off  the  gas.  As  the  lecturer  passed 


{ into  the  ante-chamber  he  felt  a  pair  of  soft  arms 
\  around  his  neck,  and  heard  a  sweet  voice  breathe 

5  his  name. 

\ 

\  “What,  can  this  be?  My  Maria!”  exclaimed 
\  Fred  Grayson,  half-bewildered. 

\  “Yes,  Fred,  your  old  friend,  homely  Maria.” 

\  “Never  homely  to  me,  dear,”  said  Fred,  as 
j  they  passed  down  the  steps.  “  You  look  superbly 
!  beautiful  to-night,  and  you  must  be  more  than 
J  a  friend — you  must  be  that  long-ago-talked-of- 
J  wife.” 

}  Aunt  Elsie  heard  tho  words,  but  did  not  feel 
i  the  warm,  gentle  acquiescing  pressure  of  the 
$  hand  that  Grayson  felt. 

^  “Years  have  sobered  neither  of  you,”  said 
|  aunt  Elsie — “just  think  of  it,  Maria!  Fred  is 
\  again  proposing  to  y  m  right  under  my  nose, 
j  and  in  the  self-same  >kdrds.” 
j  “Mere  snotc-printfy  aunt,”  said  Maria. 

\  “Who  knows?”  said  Fred,  with  a  glance  at 
S  Maria. 

J  “  Know  what?”  asked  aunt  Elsie 
J  “/know,”  said  Maria,  with  a  blush. 

^  Fred  knew — and  the  reader  knows ! 


ANGEL  I N  THE  HOUSE. 

BY  OIOEQI  W.  BUNGAY. 


Thews  is  no  place  so  dear  to  mo, 

Upon  tho  face  of  all  the  earth, 

Upon  the  land,  or  on  the  sea. 

As  my  sweot  home  and  humhle  hearth. 

No  costly  mg  bedecks  the  floor, 

No  gold  glows  on  the  mantle  shelf, 
When  Kate  is  there,  I  nothing  more 
Desire  but  to  be  there  myselfi 

I'd  rather  sit  in  my  old  ohair. 

And  see  the  coals  glow  in  the  grate, 


^  And  chat  with  one  I  think  is  fair, 

$  Than  sit  upon  a  throne  of  state. 

s  No  ghosts  of  murdered  moments  oomo 
\  To  haunt  me  as  they  swiftly  glide — 

v  I  never  kill  them  when  at  homo, 
i  With  my  good  angel  at  my  side. 

|  Tho  hands  upon  the  dial  plate, 
i  Go  round  and  round  too  fast  for  me, 

i  If  I  could  bribe  old  Time  to  wait, 

'  How  long  the  golden  hours  would  be. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  ADIEU. 


BT  MARY  H.  LUCY. 


Lovingly  the  Summer  Bunshine 
Smileth  o’er  the  earth  again, 
Merrily  the  wild-wood  songsters 
Raise  anew  their  joyous  strrin. 

With  the  murmur  of  the  South  wind. 
Like  some  low  and  mournful  spell, 
Floateth  out  our  words  of  parting, 
Sadly  comes  our  fare -ye- well ! 


^  Voices  from  the  future  call  os, 

|  Long  wo  may  not  linger  here, 

^  But  a  cheerfnl  hope  is  blending, 

!  Even  with  our  parting  tear. 

1  Music  sounds  are  all  around  us, 

>  Echoing  thro’  each  grove  and  dell 

>  Bat  tho  sweetest  and  the  saddest, 

Ib  our  lingering  fare-ye-well! 
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ELLEN  ESPY'S  LOYE. 


BY  A.  : 

In  a  quiet  boarding-house  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  a  young  artist  dwelt  with  his  mother, 
and  that  mother  depended  wholly  upon  him,  for 
after  a  life  of  extravagance,  her  husband  had 
died  a  bankrupt. 

He  left  his  son  totally  unqualified  to  support 
himself  by  any  profession  or  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
cantile  affairs,  since  after  the  youth  had  left  the 
auversity,  his  time  h  .  I  been  spent  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  world  i  s  to  give — that  is,  all  not 
unworthy,  for  Richard  Barret  had  no  low  tastes. 

He  travelled  first  through  the  United  States, 
and  then  through  Europe.  On  his  return  to 
America  he  took  up  the  study  of  art,  simply  as 
u  ornament — read  Ruskin,  and  every  other 
modern  author  who  has  written  upon  it — at¬ 
tempted  subjects  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
tyro  in  painting — and  then,  taught  modesty  and 
moderation  by  his  disappointment,  and  excited 
lo  deep  earnestness  by  his  determination  to 
conquer,  his  enthusiasm  freshly  fired  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Dusseldorff  Gallery — he  succeeded 
after  careful  Btudy  and  untiring  patience,  in 
painting  two  most  exquisite  pictures.  This  it 
took  him  two  years  to  accomplish. 

Then  came  the  sudden  failure,  and  death  of 
hi*  father,  and  his  resolve  lest  his  years  of  study 
ihould  be  lost,  to  make  his  art  support  his  mother 
and  himself.  When  his  determination  became 
known,  his  friends  eagerly  bespoke  pictures  of 
him ;  but  working  under  the  pressure  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  feeling  keenly  the  irksomeness  of  a 
choice  of  subjects  not  congenial,  or  the  constraint 
of  being  limited  in  the  time  he  could  bestow  upon 
them,  he  failed  to  do  justice  to  himself.  His  pic¬ 
tures  became  decidedly  second-rate,  and  he  soon 
found  his  orders  falling  off.  At  lost  he  began  to 
think  he  had  been  led  by  the  fortunate  success  of 
his  first  pictures  to  over-estimate  his  abilities, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty,  for  his  mother's  sake, 
to  learn  book-keeping  and  get  a  clerkship,  which 
would  at  least  be  a  sore  dependence. 

lie  could  not  but  believe,  however,  that  what 
he  had  done  once  he  could  do  again,  and  that 
with  practice  would  come  facility  and  accuracy. 
Having  once  felt  the  joy  of  “  clothing  his  thought 
with  visible  beauty,”  he  could  not  without  a 
struggle  resign  all  hopes  for  the  future,  and 
bury  himself  in  distasteful  occupation. 


l.  o T 1 8 . 

»  On  the  other  side,  he  coold  not  afford  the  time 
|  for  careful  study,  and  every  picture  must  be 
|  sold  in  its  crude  imperfection,  thus  casting  a 
|  stain  upon  his  artist-fame, 
j  While  he  was  thus  trying  to  decide  upon  his 
\  future  course,  the  deepest  despondency  made  him 

>  powerless,  and  he  sat  all  day  before  his  unused 
i  easel,  or  wandered  moodily  about  the  city.  , 

•  One  morning,  late  in  autumn,  he  left  his  gar- 
|  ret  studio,  intending  to  consider  the  matter 
|  calmly,  while  taking  his  morning  walk.  On  the 
^  staircase  he  passed  a  person  he  had  seen  often 
J  enough  before,  but  until  now  he  had  never  given 
|  her  an  observing  glance — a  young  girl  of  seven- 
^  teen,  niece  to  the  hostess.  She  looked  very 
$  graceful  as  she  stood  leaning  slightly  over  the 
|  the  bannister  to  see  some  one  descending.  He 
S  passed  with  a  slight  bow,  which  was  returned 
s  as  mechanically  as  it  was  given,  but  it  was  ac- 
'  companied  by  &  lingering  stare  of  the  large,  dark 
<  eyes,  as  if  in  wonder  whether  she  were  really 
\  the  object  of  his  politeness. 

\  Richard  saw  the  look,  and  his  subsequent 
|  observations  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
\  she  was  the  most  desolate,  lonely  creature 
^  he  had  ever  seen.  Her  aunt  utterly  neglected 
\  and  repelled  her,  the  lady-boarders  took  littlo 
\  notice  of  her,  and  as  she  was  very  -  shy,  she 
\  never  had  anything  to  say  to  the  gentlemen. 
\  The  poor  orphaned  girl  had  really  no  homo 
j  there,  though  her  aunt  made  a  merit  of  helping 
\  to  give  her  one.  An  old  nncle  paying  part  board 
\  for  her.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  her 

>  room,  which  Richard  observed  was  a  garret  ad- 
\  joining  his  studio. 

\  As  the  days  grew  colder,  and  fire9  became 
\  necessary,  he  often  saw  her  steal  shivering  pa^t 
s  his  door  and  go  to  the  kitchen  to  warm  herself. 
|  One  cold,  stormy  evening  os  she  was  returning 
j  to  her  cheerless  garret,  she  passed  his  mother's 
£  room,  just  as  ho  opened  it,  and  the  glare  of  the 

>  soft,  coal  fire  fell  upon  her  colorless  face.  It 

>  awoke  there  a  smile,  as  if  only  the  sight  of  such 
l  comfort  were  an  enjoyment.  She  went  on,  and 
\  Richard  held  the  door  open  that  she  might  havo 
J  light  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

j  “Why  didn’t  you  ask  that  frozen  little  thing 
|  in?”  his  mother  said.  “Go  after  her  now  and 
’•  tell  her  I  want  her  to  come  and  warm  herself.” 
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“I  don’t  like  the  errand,  mother,  I  am  sure  ; 
ahe  is  proud.” 

“I  wish,  Richard,  we  could  do  something  for ; 
that  poor,  forsaken  child.”  i 

“She  needs  companionship  more  than  any-  ] 
thing  else.”  < 

“Well,  so  do  I,  Richard,  so  just  ask  her  to  sit  J 
with  me  while  you  are  out  to-night.  Perhaps  j 
we  may  cheer  one  another  up.”  j 

Richard  knocked  at  the  little  garret  door.  It  j 
was  opened  promptly,  but  all  was  dark  within,  j 
He  asked  if  Miss  Ellen  were  there,  and  gave  \ 
his  mother’s  message.  After  a  slight  demur  the  i 
young  girl  followed  him. 

Mrs.  Barret’s  motherly  kindness  wa9  received 
with  a  retiring  dignity,  through  which  a  very ; 
heartfelt  joy  shone  upon  her  young  face. 

Richard  saw  her  comfortably  established  in 
the  chimney  corner,  and  then  bade  a  cheerful ! 
good-bye  for  the  evening. 

Ellen  had  gone*  when  he  returned,  but  his 
mother  declared  her  a  charming  companion, 
and  said  she  had  asked  for  a  book,  and  read  to 
her  all  the  evening.  They  had  both  enjoyed  it 
exceedingly,  for  Ellen  liked  to  read,  and  read 
remarkably  well. 

Richard  was  much  pleased  to  find  so  pleasant 
a  companion  for  his  mother,  and  as  Mrs.  Barret 
had  asked  her  to  come  again  the  next  evening, 
he  awaited  her  appearance  with  agreeable  anti¬ 
cipation;  but  ho  was  disappointed,  for  she  did 
not  come. 

They  soon  discovered  that  if  Richard  were 
going  to  pass  the  evening  at  home,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  his  request  to  his  mother’s  before 
she  would  consent  to  favor  them  with  her  com¬ 
pany.  After  this  discovery  Ellen  passed  many 
ploasant  evenings  with  them,  reading  aloud, 
listening  to  Richard  talking  of  art,  or  Mrs. 
Barret  of  old  times,  and  taking  much  interest 
in  every  word  they  said.  The  kind  old  lady, 
finally,  never  comfortably  enjoyed  her  fire  and 
bright  lights,  unless  Ellen  were  by  her  side. 

Her  kindness  brought  its  own  reward,  for  she  j 
found  in  the  girl  an  intelligent,  gentle,  mirthful  ] 
spirit,  which  shortened  many  a  dreary  winter  J 
evening.  Ellen’s  presence  was,  however,  but  j 
one  luxury  the  more  to  Mrs.  Barret,  while  to ! 
the  poor,  desolate  being,  she  befri ended,  it  was  | 
like  entering  a  heaven  from  the  outer  darkness,  j 
to  bo  received  into  their  companionship.  j 

She  had  not  been  caressed  nor  had  kindly  \ 
sympathy,  since  she  left  her  school  companions,  \ 
so  that  the  touch  of  her  patroness’  hand,  when  1 
it  was  laid  on  her  head  in  fondness,  or  the  not 
unfrequent  kiss,  made  her  heart  fill  and  bound 
with  an  astonished  joy.  S 


Richard  of  course  was  kind  to  her.  His  little 
friendly  attentions  were  received  shyly  at  first, 
but  soon  she  delighted  in  receiving  them,  and 
before  the  winter  was  over  she  “worshipped  the 
ground  he  trod  upon.” 

Early  in  their  acquaintance  Mrs.  Barret  took 
her  to  Richard’s  studio  to  see  his  paintings,  and 
she  made  a  remark  to  which  he  remembered. 
“You  want  a  good  model,  I  think,  Mrs.  Barret, 
a  real  face,  with  real  feeling  in  it?” 

He  looked  about  for  such  a  countenance,  but 
found  none  he  could  obtain  at  all  inspiring,  until 
one  day  when  he  returned  from  a  walk,  he  found 
his  mother  and  Ellen  in  his  painting-room,  the 
former  gazing  with  admiration  at  the  young  girl 
who  stood  with  hands  clasped,  and  eyes  raised 
as  she  had  seen  Mignon  in  an  engraving.  A a 
soon  as  Richard  entered  his  mother  exclaimed, 

“  There,  I  have  placed  her  so;  and  would  not 
she  make  a  lovely  picture  ?” 

Richard  agreed,  and  asked  as  a  great  favor  if 
she  would  sit  to  him. 

Her  mantling  color,  and  bright  eyes,  as  well 
as  her  broken  words  of  thanks,  showed  how 
great  an  honor  she  thought  it  to  be  asked. 

Richard  smiled,  and  told  her  she  little  im¬ 
agined  the  fatigue  she  would  have  to  undergo. 

“Ah,  that  is  nothing.  I  will  not  feel  it,  I  am 
sore,”  she  said. 

Nor  did  she.  She  was  too  happy  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  him,  and  she  was  too  earnest  in  her  wish 
that  ho  should  succeed. 

The  picture,  however,  was  a  failure.  Not 
that  it  was  not  a  well-executed  likeness,  but  it 
wanted  soul.  It  was  lifeless,  and  the  fault  was 
not  the  model’s,  for  a  gentle  joy  in  his  presence, 
and  the  love  that  lived,  unknown  to  horsolf,  in 
her  soul,  made  her  face,  with  its  habitual  sad¬ 
ness,  and  its  large,  dark  eyes,  the  very  beet  ex¬ 
ponent  of  “Mignon  aspirant  au  ceil.” 

And  when  she  was  released  each  day,  she  hung 
over  the  picture  with  trembling  eagerness.  Oh, 
that  Richard  might  succeed  through  her! — that 
this  picture  might  bring  him  fame,  at  least  bring 
him  hope,  and  lift  him  from  his  despondency! 

While  his  ardent  heart  was  beating  with  this 
expectation,  he  one  day  dashed  his  pencil  to  tho 
ground  in  anger,  and  ejaculated  that  he  had 
failed  gain — he  was  no  artist — he  was  a  miser¬ 
able  dabber  in  oil-colors,  and  had  no  power  to 
compel  them  to  express  his  thoughts — he  was  a 
wretched,  self-deluded  fool,  doomed  to  failure 
and  disappointment. 

Ellen,  still  standing  as  she  had  been  for  two 
hours  without  rest,  heard  in  dismay,  in  over¬ 
whelming  grief,  and  after  a  moment’s  effort  to 
rally,  she  sank,  fainting,  to  the  floor. 
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Richard  had  often  been  struck  with  her  enthu-  $  so  vitiated  his  principles,  that  he  knew  not  how 


siastic  interest  in  his  painting,  and  he  now  felt 
&  gush  of  remorseful  tenderness  toward  one 
whom  he  realized  cared  more  for  him  and  his 
success  in  art,  than  any  one  on  earth. 

His  mother  busied  herself  attending  to  the 
poor  girl,  and  when  she  revived,  they  assisted 
her  to  Mrs.  Barret’s  room,  and  at  her  own  re¬ 


quest  left  her  alone  lying  on  the  sofa,  trying  to  j  her  heart. 


to  set  to  work  with  vigorous  earnestness. 

Ellen’s  encouragement  had  little  effect. 

“I  want  excitement,”  he  said,  “something  to 
spur  me  to  effort.  If  I  only  had  an  inspiring 
model!” 

His  gentle  hearer  quivered  with  pain,  for  the 
words  cut  deeply.  Poor  Ellen  pondered  them  in 


gain  tranquillity  in  slumber. 

Richard  and  his  mother  stood  thoughtful  by 
the  fire  in  the  adjoining  parlor.  Mrs.  Barret 
looked  up  timidly  to  her  son,  and  said  with  hesi¬ 
tation, 

“Richard,  I  should  like  such  a  daughter.”  j 

“Mother,”  he  replied,  promptly  and  gaily,  j 
“I  should  like  such  a  wife!”  ] 


The  truth  was  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted, 
and  so  cried  for  the  moon.  An  inspiring  model 
indeed!  What  true  genius  ever  found  inspira¬ 
tion  in  outward  circumstances  or  objects? 

What  he  wanted  was  manly  energy.  Perhaps 
that  would  come  v^ith  returning  strength  and 
health,  for  all  through  the  winter  he  lmd  been 
preyed  upon  by  a  low  fever,  and  was  but  now 


She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  burst  \  beginning  to  conquer  the  disease, 
into  tears,  saying,  $  Two  idle  weeks  passed.  He  could  not  deoide 

“It  is  hard  to  give  you  up,  darling,  even  to  i  upon  a  subject.  During  those  weeks  Ellen  grew 
her — to  feel  that  I  shall  be  crowded  out  of  your  *  pale  and  thin,  and  seemed  unlike  herself,  some- 
heart;  but  I  am  glad  she  is  to  take  my  place,  and  5  times  so  mournfully,  passionately  fond  and  atten- 
not  one  unworthy  of  you.”  \  tive  to  every  word — and  again  so  sunk  in  thought 

“That  no  one  ever  will,  dear  mother.  I  assure  5  that  even  calling  her  by  name  failed  to  attract 
you  that  though  I  feel  deep  affection  for  the  5  her  attention. 

gentle  creature,  you  will  always  bo  dearer  to  me  $  Another  Monday  morning  saw  Richard  stand- 
than  she.”  ^  ing  listless  before  his  easel,  while  Ellen  leaned 

“Then  you  don’t  love  her,  Richard,  I  am  $  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  at  the  canvass  iHth 
afraid?”  |  fixed  eyes,  as  if  she  saw  there  a  vivid  picture 

“Why,  you  dear,  inconsistent  woman!  I  will  \  which  caused  her  both  dread  and  a  compelled 
tell  her  how  much  I  love  her,  and  see  if  she  is  ^  admiration.  She  started  from  her  abstraction 
not  satisfied  ?”  S  suddenly,  and  leaned  forward  with  a  quick  sigh 


“I  hope  she  will  be,  Richard,  for  she  is  the 
very  sweetest  girl  I  ever  knew,  and  will  make 
you  happy  after  I  am  gone.  God  bless  you 
both.” 

Ellen  was  entirely  satisfied.  She  was  so  happy 
that  she  wondered  at  it.  Their  engagement  was 
likely  to  be  a  long  one ;  but  Ellen’s  heart,  shone 
npen  by  the  sun  of  love,  burst  into  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness,  while  a  similar  phenomenon  went  on  in 
Nature,  and  the  spring  advanced  through  April 
and  May. 


I  to  gaze  longingly  in  Richard’s  face. 

S  He  turned  his  eves  to  liers,  for  he  had  before 
i  been  gazing  too  abstractedly  at  the  canvass  to 
!  notice  her,  and  thus  caressingly  touched  her 
|  cheek  with  his  hand,  a  hand  as  soft  as  her 
own. 

“Kiss  me,”  she  murmured,  hurriedly,  “once, 
before  I  go.” 

Surprised  and  moved,  he  folded  her  in  a  warm 
embrace,  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  She 
\  sighed  again  deeply  as  she  turned  to  leave  the 
Richard,  however,  was  soon  more  gloomy  than  J  room, 
ever,  still  pining  for  success  in  art,  still  dese-  |  “But  where  are  you  going?”  Richard  asked, 
crating  his  talent  by  painting  hastily  for  imme-  \  “  To  find  you  a  model  who  is  faultless,  Richard, 

diate  sale,  and  complaining  that  he  had  time  for  5  at  least.  Will  not  perfection  inspire  you?” 
nothing  better.  Ellen’s  uncle,  who  was  much  J  She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  and  left 
pleased  with  her  engagement,  thought  his  com-  $  Richard  thinking  that  it  was  both  nngentle- 
plaints  well  grounded,  and  offered  to  advance  S  manly  and  unkind  in  him  to  have  sighed  in  her 
such  a  sum  as  would  enable  him  to  have  six  <  presence  for  a  better  model.  All  thought  about 
months  leisure  to  devote  to  real  study.  His  \  the  matter  soon  floated  from  his  mind,  however, 
offer  was  thankfully  accepted  for  Ellen’s  sake,  i;  and  he  pondered  a  subject  for  painting  which  had 
that  they  might  be  the  sooner  settled  in  life,  and  \  occurred  to  him.  It  was  Amy  Robsart’s  face, 
Richard  looked  forward  to  doing  credit  to  bis  J  when  she  heard  her  lord’s  signal  beneath  her 
ability.  Despair  of  success  had,  however,  so  j  window.  He  had  said  to  Ellen  that  it  would  be 
unnerved  him,  and  the  habit  haste  in  painting  '  an  interesting  picture,  and  just  such  a  study  as 
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he  wanted,  a  beautiful  female  face  glowing  with 
feeling. 

Hours  passed,  and  he  Bat  absorbed  until  his 
door  softly  opened,  and  Ellen  entered,  her  face 
full  of  quiet  happiness. 

“I  have  asked  her,  Richard,”  she  said,  has¬ 
tening  to  him,  “and  for  the  sake  of  our  old 
school  friendship  she  has  consented  to  come 
to-morrow.  Oh,  Richard,  her  eyes,  her  mouth, 
indeed  her  whole  countenance,  is  so  exquisitely 
lovely!  Hers  is  too,  precisely,  the  stylo  of 
beauty  ascribed  to  Amy  Robsart,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  satisfy  you.” 

Thus  standing  by  his  side,  she  timidly  asked 
to  be  forgiven  for  something/very  mean  that  she 
had  been  guilty  of. 

Richard  refused  to  believe  in  her  guilt,  and 
asked  for  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  declaring 
that  her  conduct,  when  investigated,  would,  he 
was  sure,  prove  to  be  magnanimity  itself.  She 
answered, 

“Two  whole  weeks  ago,  you  told  me  you 
needed  a  faultless  model,  and  I  instantly  thought 
of  Mary  Spencer,  but,  Richard,  I  could  not  bear 
to  have  my  face  only  a  foil  to  her  radiant  beauty 
when  you  were  to  be  the  judge;  when  you  were 
to  dwell  upon  every  line  of  her  perfect  counte¬ 
nance,  just  after  having  had  mine  under  your 
scrutiny.  But  my  selfishness  is  conquered,  Rich¬ 
ard,  so  forgive  it.” 

“You  flatterer!  And  you  dear,  generous  girl! 
It  is  sweet  to  have  you  jealous,  Ellen,  but  heaven 
thwart  mo  in  my  art  if  I  ever  give  you  cause!” 

He  drew  her  to  him  with  warmest  blessings. 
His  mother,  who  entered  at  this  moment,  was 
instantly  informed,  in  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  of 
all  Ellen’s  perfections;  and  she  too  praised  and 
kissed  her. 

“Oh!”  said  Ellen,  from  her  full  heart,  “I  can 
never  bo  happier  than  this.  Please  heaven  not 
to  dash  my  brimming  cup  from  my  lips.” 

When  Richard  left  them  to  take  bis  daily  walk, 
Mrs.  Barret  questioned  Ellen  about  the  new 
model,  and  learned  that  though  Mary  had  left 
school  a  year  before  Ellen,  to  enter  the  world  as 
a  gay  and  beautiful  heiress,  while  Ellen  left  it 
to  retire  to  her  lonely  garret — they  had  not  for¬ 
gotten  their  close  friendship.  Ellen  went  to  her, 
told  her  of  her  engagement,  and  of  the  import¬ 
ance  to  her  lover  of  a  good  model,  begging  her 
to  consent  to  lend  him  the  inspiration  he  needed. 
Mary  laughingly  complied,  and  when  she  heard 
to  whom  she  was  to  sit,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  arrangement,  for  she  knew  manynf  Richard’s 
friends,  had  seen  his  two  finest  pictures  only,  and 
thought  with  complacency  of  having  her  face  im¬ 
mortalized  by  such  an  artist. 


She  came  the  next  day  in  her  carriage,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon,  and  found  Richard 
had  not  returned  from  his  walk.  The  time  was 
fully  occupied  by  recalling  with  Ellen  the  story 
of  Amy  Robsart,  and  dwelling  upon  her  sad  fate, 
so  that  when  ho  had  returned  and  she  had  b'fcfen 
introduced,  and  had  taken  her  position,  it  needed 
but  a  few  moments  preparation  to  enable  her  to 
enter  into  the  unfortunate  countesses  feelings. 

Richard  stood  gazing  eagerly  at  Miss  Spencer, 
as  with  her  head  bent  she  collected  her  thoughts. 
He  saw  that  the  features  were  faultless,  and  was 
intensely  anxious  that  the  soul  should  shine 
through  thorn. 

When  that  graceful  bent  head  was  raised,  and 
Richard  saw  her  face  glowing  with  emotion,  her 
fine  eyes  burning  with  impatience,  and  her  lips 
apart  with  the  gushing  sighs  of  joy — he  thrilled 
through  every  nerve,  nis  artist’s  soul  was  satis¬ 
fied,  was  filled  with  deep  contentment,  with 
admiration,  with  ecstacv^  ne  set  his  teeth  with 
the  strength  of  his  determination  to  transfer  the 
beauty,  both  of  face  and  of  expression,  to  his 
canvass,  and  began  to  paint  with  fury. 

Ellen  nnd  Mrs  Barret  sat  quietly  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  both  with  sowing,  but  now 
occupied  with  watching  the  artist  and  his  sitter. 
When  Mrs.  Barret  saw  with  whut  enthusiasm 
her  son  worked,  she  shook  her  head  slightly 
several  times,  and  finally  whispered  to  Ellen, 

“She  is  very  beautiful,  my  dear  child.” 

Ellen  kept  silence,  and  grew  pale,  but  seemed 
to  rise  above  her  fears,  and  said, 

“Don’t  you  see  now  that  it  was  necessary  to 
him  to  have  a  beautiful  model?  I  am  so  glad  I 
asked  her  to  come,  Mrs  Barret.” 

“Call  me  mother,-  dear.  You  may  os  well. 
It  will  come  natural  to  you  then,  on  that  happy 
day  which  I  hope  is  not  so  very  far  off,  and  it 
will  please  mo  very  much.” 

Ellen  made  no  reply.  She  saw  that  Mrs. 
Barret’s  object  was  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
her  first  remark,  and  to  conceal  her  fears.  She 
tried  to  banish  her  own,  and  it  wa*  reassuring 
to  see  how  Richard,  as  he  became  more  and 
more  interested  in  his  painting,  seemed  to  forget 
that  Miss  Spencer  was  anything  but  a  lay-figure. 
He  would  not  permit  the  slightest  movement  or 
deviation  from  the  first  attitude,  and  had  no 
patience  with  her  woman’s  feebleness,  which 
demanded  occasional  rests.  At  these  times 
Mary  snnk  upon  a  low  cushioned  chair  placed 
in  readiness,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Barret  and 
Ellen.  Richard  in  silence  walked  to  a  distance, 
eyed  his  outlines,  or  prepared  his  colors,  and 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  subject  of  bis 
thoughts  to  remeunber  such  of  his  professional 
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duties  as  required  him  to  make  the  lime  pass  ■ 
agreeably  to  his  sitter.  \ 

It  was  not  until  Miss  Spencer  said  she  must  \ 
return  home,  that  he  started  from  his  abstrac-  J 


“ Already  !”  he  ejaculated,  “but  I  beg  your  \ 
p.u-don.  You  are  very  good  to  favor  me  at  all.*’  \ 
*•  These  two  hours  have  fatigued  me  extremely,”  j 
she  replied,  “because  I  am  so  unused  to  sitting  j 
til!,  but  I  will  school  myself,  and  promise  you  j 
more  time  to-morrow.”  5 

“Y'ou  are  very  kind,”  Richard  answered,  “I  } 
ciQQot  express  to  you  my  sense  of  the  obligation  \ 
you  are  conferring.  A  new  spirit  has  awakened  j 
within  me,  a  spirit  of  energy  and  hope,  I  owe  it  5 
&U  to  you.”  I 

Ellen  heard  these  words  she  had  pined  for,  5 
jat  alas,  they  were  not  addressed  to  her.  < 

Richard  continued,  “I  fear  I  have  been  very  ! 
s  Afishly  absorbed  in  my  work  this  morning.”  | 
**0h,”  said  Mary,  “I  am  glad  to  see  an  artist < 
forget  everything  in  his  art.  A  fine  picture  will  \ 
be  a  much  better  result  of  these  morning  hours,  J 
ever  so  agreeable  conversation.  And  if  we 
taik  I  shall  forget  Amy  Robsart.  I  felt  enough  \ 
<’L  her  spirit  this  morning  to  abhor  that  Varney.  } 
The  merciless  villain!”  5 

.Vs  she  said  this,  she  slightly  stamped  her  j 
foot,  and  an  angry  flush  suffused  her  face.  j 

Richard  watched  the  change  of  expression  j 
with  eagerness,  and  exclaimed,  j 

“What  an  actress  you  would  make!  You  j 
would  be  known  the  world  over  as  the  queen  \ 
of  tragedy,  if  you  were  in  your  vocation.”  j 
•*I  am  content,”  she  said,  smiling,  “not  to  be  j 
more  famous  than  you  will  make  me,”  a  speech  ! 
which  sent  a  glow  of  joyful  hope  from  the  heart  ; 
*.o  the  face  of  the  artist;  and  he  bent  his  head  ; 
u  silent  thanks,  which  his  eyes  alone  expressed.  \ 
Morning  after  morning  sped  by.  During  the  5 
Soars  of  painting,  Richard  was  exclusively  oc-  ; 
cupied  with  that;  but  when  Mary  declared  \ 
icrself  tired,  ho  would  lay  down  his  brushes,  J 
sml  devote  himself  to  making  her  forget  her  ; 


fatigue.  It  seemed  only  a  gentlemanly  duty,  £ 
hiit  it  was  willingly,  nay,  eagerly  performed.  $ 
It  was  not  Richard’s  fault.  lie  could  no  move  $ 
help  worshipping  beauty  than  he  could  help  | 
>-eing  it;  and  loving  it,  too,  was  spontaneous  £ 
and  uncontrollable.  Long  before  Richard  knew  ? 
it  himself,  Ellen’s  heart  had  divined  this  truth,  ^ 
and  she  had  no  energy  left  to  frame  a  resolution  ^ 
'  r  a  wish  She  had  foreseen  all  that  had  come 
upon  her,  and  the  pain  of  separation  began  ^ 
when  she  told  him  that  she  would  bring  him  an  $ 
inspiring  model.  Could  she  now  resign  his  love  ^ 
utterly?  Ah,  no — not  just  yet.  The  struggle  > 


and  the  agony  must  be  prolonged,  till  they 
broke  down  the  strong  hope  and  longing  of  her 
young  heart. 

Months  went  by.  When  the  first  picture  was 
finished  another  was  begun,  and  Richard  painted 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  success.  Mary 
was  proud  aud  happy  to  make  such  glorious  use 
of  her  gifts.  Ellen  was  neglected  by  both.  But 
in  Mrs.  Barret  the  poor  girl  knew  she  had  a 
sympathizing  friend  who  resented  silently  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking.  Yet  the  subject  was 
never  alluded  to  by  either  of  them,  until  one 
night  in  autumn,  just  a  year  from  that  cold 
evening  when  Ellen  first  warmed  herself  by 
their  fire.  Mrs.  Barret  had  retired,  but  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  suppressed  sobs,  and 
putting  out  her  hand  it  rested  upon  the  bowed 
head  of  her  young  friend,  who  was  kneeling  by 
her  bedside.  The  good  lady  started  up. 

“Child,  Ellen,  what’s  t the  matter?  Are  you 
ill?  Bless  me,  you  are  as  cold  as  ice!” 

“Oh,  mother,  mother,  comfort  me!  I  am 
dying  of  distress.  What  shall  I  do?  I  cannot 
bear  it.” 

Mrs.  Barret  bent  over  her*  laid  her  hand  on 
her  head,  blessed  her,  and  said, 

“Oh,  my  poor,  poor  child.  We  will  grieve 
together.  Throw  off  your  dressing-gown,  and 
get  into  bed  with  me,  and  we  will  try  to  console 
one  another.” 

Ellen  did  so,  and  with  her  cheek  pressed  to 
Mrs.  Barret’s  shoulder,  faltered  out  her  sorrow, 
and  her  plans  for  the  future. 

Sympathy  and  counsel  soothed  Ellen’s  spirit, 
and  enabled  her  to  make  strong  a  resolution  she 
had  long  pondered. 

Lately  sho  had  not  been  much  in  the  painting 
room.  Mrs.  Barret  had  sat  there  alone,  and 
watched  with  sorrowful  eyes  her  son’s  growing 
passion;  for  though  she  could  not  help  acknow¬ 
ledging  Mary’s  claims  to  respect  and  love,  her 
heart  had  long  ago  chosen  Ellen  for  a  daughter. 

Strange  that  the  two,  so  clearly  read  by  others, 
should  be  so  blind  as  not  to  suspect  the  state  of 
their  hearts !  They  were  too  happy  to  wish  to 
peer  very  closely  into  causes. 

One  day,  after  a  long  sitting,  Mary  threw 
herself  into  her  chair,  and  leaned  her  head 
against  its  high  cushioned  bock.  Richard  came 
from  behind  his  easel,  and  said, 

“One  moro  sitting  will  make  that  picture 
perfect.  I  know  it  is  good.  Oh,  divine  satisfac¬ 
tion!  after  such  hopeless  misery.  Oh,  you  have 
been  a  miracle-working  Mary  to  me.  I  have  a 
good  right  to  worship  you.” 

He  threw  himself  in  half  earnest  at  her  feet, 
and  thon  clasping  his  hands  over  the  velvet 
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cushioned  arms  of  the  chair,  he  suffered  Mb  <  him  as  much  as  ever;  but  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
eyes  to  drink  in  long  draughts  of  soul-intoxi-  i  and  before  he  had  uttered  half  a  dozen  words  in- 
oating  beauty.  Hers,  but  seldom  and  timidly  $  terrupted  him. 

raised,  fell  instantly  again,  each  time  with  a  5  “Do  not  speak,”  she  said,  “for  what  can  you 
new  sense  of  the  fervor  of  his  admiration.  The  j  say?  Not  surely  that  I  would  still  marry  you! 
silence  of  a  few  moments  was  broken  by  a  <  What  did  you  suppose  I  cared  for  except  your 
trembling  sigh,  and  Richard  whispered,  {  heart?”  Then  her  tone  softened  from  pride  to 

“Oh!  grant  me  one  more  picture,  or  with  to-  5  tenderness.  “I  forgive  you,  Richard,  for  eren 
morrow  must  come — what  I  could  not  endure.  <  asking  me  to  be  your  wife  when  you  did  not  love 
No,  no,  I  have  been  happy  lately,  and  I  could  >  me.  I  do,  indeed,  though  it  was  a  cruel  wrong, 
not  bear  separation.  It  cannot  be!”  i  And  I  pray  for  your  happiness.  I  am  glad  you 

“It  must!”  cried  Mary,  with  a  guilty  start  |  have  achieved  success  in  art,  Richard :  and  thank 
from  her  glowing  reverie.  “Oh,  what  have  we  ^  God  that  if  1  am  the  sacrifice,  I  was  self-immo- 
been  doing?  Where  is  Ellen?”  Hated.  I  felt  it  all  before  she  came.  But,  Rich- 

“Here  I  am,”  said  a  proud  but  gentle  voice,  ^  ard,  I  will  not  like  the  poor  frozen  viper,  that  the 
for  Ellen  had  entered  unperceived,  and  heard  >  laborer  carried  home  and  warmed  on  his  hearth - 
Richard’s  last  remark,  “here  I  am — in  the  way  \  stone,  turn  and  sting  the  hearts  that  cherished 
now,  but  not  long  to  be  so.  I  give  him  up,  j  me.  I  not  only  resign  your  faith,  but  feel  that 
Mary.  Long  ago  I  saw  it  all  and  knew  I  must.”  ^  since  I  owed  happiness  to  yon,  you  take  back 
Richard  had  started  to  his  feet,  and  now  J  only  what  I  willingly  give.  So  don’t  reproach 
P*pidly  paced  the  room.  Mary  looked  up  to  ^  yourself,  or  let  one  thought  of  me  intrude  upon 
Klleif,  who  leaned  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  \  your  gladness  in  Mary.  Good-bye.” 
said  indignantly,  *  She  gave  him  her  hand.  He  pressed  it  in  both 

“I  will  never  take  Richard  from  you,  Ellen,  <  of  his,  and  then  to  his  lips,  but  emotion  made 
though  I  should  die  for  it.”  5  him  dumb,  .is  Ellen  perceived  this,  her  own 

“You  were  not  willingly  at  fault,  Mary;  but  ^  grief  rolled  up  again.  Throwing  her  free  arm 
you  have  taken  his  heart,  and  have  no  power  to  j  around  his  head  as  it  was  bent  to  her  hand,  she 
give  it  back.  I  charge  you  to  value  it,  now  you  ^  pressed  her  cheek  upon  it  for  an  instant,  and 
have  it.”  s  then  slowly  and  unsteadily  walked  out  of  the 

There  was  but  little  reproach  in  her  voice,  but  ^  room. 

Mary  could  not  endure  its  sorrow,  and  left  the  \  That  she  might  not  see  Richard  again,  she  left 
room  weeping.  Richard  turned  suddenly  to  Ellen.  %  her  home  that  very  day,  to  take  her  pre-engaged 
She  was  looking  upon  him  with  those  large,  dark  l  place  as  governess  to  two  young  girls.  The 
eyes  brimming,  her  cheek  colorless,  and  her  lip  |  parting  from  Mrs.  Barret  was  one  of  grief  on 
quivering.  s  both  sides.  She  mado  Ellen  promise  to  call 

Ho  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  shuddered  \  her  mother,  and  rest  sure  of  always  finding  a 
visibly  at  the  grief  he  had  caused.  $  motherly  heart  to  lean  upon  in  the  rugged  paths 

“  My  one  comfort,  my  one  joy,  my  only,  only  s  of  life, 
hope  in  the  world  is  gone,”  Ellen  whispered,  as  |  The  first  moments  of  anguish  over,  Ellen  went 
she  sank  upon  the  floor,  burying  her  head  and  |  forth  into  the  world  cheerfully.  The  feeling  that 
arms  in  the  cushion,  and  giving  way  to  a  burst  }  she  had  mado  him  she  loved  happy,  reconciled 
of  tears.  I;  her  generous  heart  to  its  own  disappointment, 

Richard  was  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and  then  /  and  her  loving  spirit  poured  itself  out  upon  all 
advanced  to  protest  that  he  would  not  break  his  ^  who  needed  affection  or  consolation,  and  found 
vow  to  her,  that  his  word  and  his  honor  bound  $  in  this  a  true,  pure  joy,  past  all  understanding. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HEINE. 


The  graoeftd  water-lily  • 

Looks  dreamily  up  from  the  lake, 

And  the  moon  looketh  lovingly  on  her, 
For  light  love  keeps  fond  hearts  awake. 

« 


Then  she  bows  her  small  head  to  the  water, 
Ashamed  thoso  bright  glances  to  meet, 
And  secs  the  poor,  pale  lily  lovers 
All  lying  in  love  at  her  feet. 
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CHAPTER  \  I.  ^  Among  these  women,  some  motherly  from 

I  must  go  back  a  year  or  two,  and  take  up  ^  nature,  others  cruel  against  nature,  there  came 
an  event,  which  happened  during  Catharine’s  >  a  little  Irishwoman,  plump  and  rosy,,  and  evi- 


sojourn  in  the  insane  asylum. 


!  dently  of  a  cheerful  nature,  better  clad  and 


An  old  man,  grey-haired,  and  with  a  most  S  better  looking  every  way  than  her  companions, 
bland  countenance,  cordial  and  ruddy,  lighted  5  She  held  a  beautiftil  little  boy  by  the  hand,  who 
by  those  soft  chesnut-brown  eyes,  that  are  \  came  reluctantly,  lifting  his  brown  eyos  to  her 
always  so  pleasant  of  expression,  sat  behind  his  J  face  with  a  wondering,  anxious  look,  and  drag- 
desk  in  the  Alms-house  department  at  the  Park.  )  ging  back  shyly,  half-biding  behind  her  gown, 
It  wa?  visiting  day  in  his  department,  when  all  i  as  he  approached  tho  crowd  of  strange  women, 
the  orphan  infants,  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  city,  s  The  poor  creature  bad  evidently  been  crying, 
where  expected  to  be  brought  to  tho  office  iu  \  Her  eyes  were  red,  and  her  rosy  cheeks  tcar- 
cb&rge  of  that  branch  of  our  charities  for  in-  j  stained,  while  her  plump  lips  seemed  laden  with 
?pection,  or  for«uch  changes  as  time  made  ncces-  \  suppressed  sobs,  that  threatened  to  break  forth 
sarj.  <  afresh  every  time  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  boy, 

It  was  a  strange  scene,  at  times  painfully  i  who  seemed  so  anxious  to  hide  himself  in  her 
revolting  and  again  full  of  natural  pathos.  One  \  garments. 

after  another,  those  poor  little  pauper  souls  were  |  “Mammy,  mammy,  take  me  home;  don’t  stay 
brought  in,  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl  or  torn  v  here,  mammy ;  let’s  go  home,”  pleaded  the  boy, 
blanket,  motherless,  or  worse  than  motherless,  i  pulling  her  gown  with  both  his  plump  hands, 
Their  very  existence  tho  growth  of  sin,  or  of  \  while  she  stooped  to  wipe  the  tenrs  from  her 
misfortunes  almost  as  bitter.  The  women  who  ?  eyes.  “I  won’t  stay,  I  won’t  speak  to  that  man, 
carried  them  were  usually  but  one  degree  re-  5  he  makes  you  cry.” 

moved  from  the  Alms-house  themselves,  and  J  Mary  Margaret  could  not  answer  him,  but  a 
became  the  paid  mothers  of  these  miserable  5  great  sob  burst  from  her  lips,  and  snatching  him 
children,  in  order  to  save  their  own  offspring  j  up  she  buried  her  face  in  his  bosom, 
from  the  same  terrible  fate.  Some  were  kind,  ^  The  little  fellow  drew  back,  and  laid  a  soft 
and  gave  themselves  lovingly  to  their  infant  l  palm  on  oach  cheek,  while  he  looked,  oh !  so 
charges,  yielding  their  hearts,  to  humanity  with-  >  lovingly,  into  her  eyes. 

out  reservation.  Those  took  their  seats  in  the  i  “Don’t,  mammy,  don’t;  please  don’t — home, 
outer  office,  with  quiet  and  serene  faces,  folding  \  go  home!”  he  said,  grieved  and  wondering, 
their  orphan  babies  in  their  arms,  with  a  soft,  \  “I  can’t,  I  can’t,  they  won’t  let  mo  take  you 
motherly  instinct  that  had  no  thought  of  tho  <  home  again.  My  heart  is  broke.  Oh!  it’s  got 
searching  eyes  turned  upon  them,  but  shed  all  \  a  pain  that’ll  last  forever.  Eddie,  my  darlint, 
around  an  atmosphere  of  honest  love.  Others,  J  put  yer  two  blissid  little  hants  together,  as  if  ye 
cruel  and  crafty,  anxious  only  to  pass  examina-  J  was  prayen  to  the  Virgin  herself,  me  boy ;  and 
tion,  and  obtain  the  money  which  was  to  repay  }  ask  the  gentleman  to  let  yees  go  back  wid  yer 
the  forced  succor  they  had  given  the  forlorn  chil-  ;  own  nurse.” 


the  forced  succor  they  had  given  the  forlorn  chil-  J  own  nurse.” 

dren  in  their  arms,  became  seized  with  paroxy-  j  Eddie  patted  her  cheeks  again,  while  his  beau- 
isms  of  affection,  as  they  ranged  themselves  to  J  tiful  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  his  brown  eyes 
wait,  and  fell  to  caressing  the  poor  infants  with  \  filled  with  tears. 

revolting  fondness,  hugging  them  to  bosoms  that  \  “  Yos,  yes,  don’t  cry  any  more.  Eddie  will  tell 


‘Yos,  yes,  don’t  cry  any  more.  Eddie  will  tell 


loathed  the  contact,  and  kissing  the  poor  lips  ‘  him;  don’t  cry;  he  will.” 
from  which  their  cruel  hands  would  gladly  have  {  Struggling  down  from  1 
withheld  the  very  food  necessary  to  life.  ;  the  little  fellow  olenched 


Struggling  down  from  the  poor  woman’s  arms, 
the  little  fellow  olenched  his  small  white  fists, 
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and  rubbed  the  tears  from  his  baby  eyes,  half 
grieved,  half  belligerent,  while  he  marched  up  to 
the  superintendent,  who  greeted  him  with  an 
extended  hand,  smiling  kindly. 

“Well,  Eddie,  my  boy,  whero’s  your  hand?” 

Eddie  hid  his  little  clenched  fist  in  the  folds 
of  his  dress,  and  received  those  advances  with  a 
defiant  pout 

“Mammy  wants  me  to  go  home,  and  I  ‘Mil  go 
home!”  lie  said,  while  his  little  form  swelled  and 
struggled  with  a  rising  sob. 

“And  so  you  shall,  to  a  nice,  big  home,  where 
you  will  have  lots  of  little  boys  to  play  with.” 

“I  don’t  want  no  boys  to  play  with,  but  Pat 
imd  mammy,”  answered  the  little  fellow,  walking 
backward  toward  his  nurse. 

“But  you  shall  live  in  a  grand,  big  house.” 

“Mammy  lives  in  a  grand,  big  house,” 
answered  the  child,  quite  convinced  that  his 
shantie-home  was  equal  to  any  palace.  “I  like 
her  grand  home!” 

“But  mammy  hasn’t  got  cherry  trees,  and 
apple  orchards,  and  meadows  full  of  clover,” 
said  the  officer,  amused,  and  yet  touched  by  the 
child’s  resolute  air. 

“But  she’s  got  morning-glories,  and — and  red 
beans,  and  oh,  dear,  she’s  got  everything — she 
has,”  cried  the  child,  with  a  burst  of  tearful 
eloquence. 

“Mistef,”  said  Mary  Margaret,  approaching 
the  officer  in  her  motherly  sorrow,  “if  ye’d  only 
let  the  little  felly  stay  a  bit  longer  now,  till 
lie’s  big  enough  to  wear  jacket  and  trousers,  ye 
know;  lie’s  backard-like,  ye  see,  and  wants  good 
motherly  nursin’  more  ’en  a  three  months  child.” 

The  officer  shook  his  head,  and  Mary  Marga¬ 
ret  looked  woefully  down  upon  the  little  fellow, 
who  was  striving  to  envelope  himself  in  the  folds 
of  her  calico  dross. 

‘He’s  no  mother  but  me,  yer  honor.  It’d  kill 
him  intirely  to  go  up  yonder  with  the  rest,  and 
have  all  his  beautiful  curls  cut  short,  and — and, 
oh !  yer  honor,  it’ll  be  the  death  of  us  both,  it 
will.  Couldn’t  ye  be  merciful  this  onest?  Con- 
sither  he’s  a  poor,  motherless  crathur,  and  only 
me  to  look  up  to  in  the  wide  worlt!” 

Again  the  officer  shook  his  head,  but  there 
was  relentance  and  sympathy  in  his  eyes.  IIow 
eauld  he  help  it,  with  that  frank,  pleading  look 
fixed  upon  him,  and  the  pretty  child  peeping 
oat  wistfully  from  the  shelter  of  her  garments. 

“Indeed,  Mrs.  Dillon,  I  am  sorry,  but  we  have 
ftrctchcd  a  point  in  this  case  already,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  affection  for  the  boy.  The 
law  is  that  all  children,  dependant  on  the  city, 
must  be  removed  to  the  institution  when  they 
are  two  years  old.  Now  we  know  that  little 


s  Eddie  there  is  almost  three,  and  he  must  take 
|  his  chance  with  the  rest.” 

I  Poor  Mary  Margaret’s  countenance  fell,  and 
Eddie  made  a  grand  effort  to  draw  her  away  by 
force. 

^  “Home!”  he  pleaded,  “home,  mammy;  I  will 
v  go  home ! 

5  “It  may  be,”  said  Mary  Margaret,  determined 
|  not  to  give  up  while  a  hope  was  left.  “It  may 
i  be  yer  honor  thinks  it’s  the  dollar  a  week  I  want ; 
s  and  its  bad  enough  me  and  the  childcr  need  it, 
\  anyhow ;  but  if  ye’d  but  consint,  I’d  take  Eddy, 
J  the  crathur,  for  half  price,  an’  ’ed  think  it  a 
|  bargain,  yer  honor.  If  the  old  man  bad  a  word 
$  agin  it,  d’ye  see,  I  sit  up  anights,  and  do  another 
^  xtra  gentleman’s  washing ;  it’d  be  no  throuble 
in  life,  while  I  saw  bis  beautiful,  curly  head 
j  peeping  up  from  under  the  blankets,  wid  my 
|  own  two  spalpeens  on  each  side,  to  keep  the 
£  darlint  from  falling  out.  of  bed,  ye  kuow.  I'd 
£  always  manage  to  get  him  a  sup  of  uow  milk, 

\  yer  honor,  and ’d  never  put  in  a  taste  of  water, 

|  as  I  do — an’  little  blame  to  me — wid  the  others.” 
Again  Mary  Margaret  paused,  she  had  no 
other  arguments  to  offer,  and  her  poor,  kind 
heart  swelled  painfully,  when  shg  saw  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  yielding  in  the  face  of  the  official. 

“I  cannot,  indeed,  Mrs.  Dillon.  It  is  out  of 
my  power,  the  child  must  not  remain  entirely 
with  you;  with  so  many  children  of  your  own, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  bring  him  up 
as  he  should  bo,  your  husband  ought  not  to  per¬ 
mit  this  injudicious  kindness.” 

Poor  Mary  Margaret  had  nothing  to  answer. 
She  knew  well  enough  her  husband,  a  hard¬ 
working  man,  had  enough  of  trouble  to  fill  thf 
clamorous  wants  of  his  own  children,  and  that 

I !  little  Eddie,  with  his  beauty  and  his  sweet  ways, 
had  never  been  taught  to  rough  it  at  home  with 
the  rest.  Besides  there  was  a  more  powerful 
argument  still,  that  inexorable  officer. 

Mary  Margaret  looked  down  at  the  boy,  and 
\  tears  stole  into  her  eyes,  slowly  blinding  her  tv 
<  li is  wistful  little  face.  She  looked  at  tVe  officer, 

|  clasping  her  hands  and  bending  forward  as  if  he 
^  had  been  the  picture  of  a  saint. 

^  “  Would  ye  do  it,  if  I’d  just  go  do  *n  on  me  two 

l  bended  knees  to  yer  honor — would  ye  now?” 

I  “I  have  no  power,”  answered  the  man,  ah- 
^  ruptly,  bending  over  the  book  of  records  that 
lay  open  before  him,  that  the  woman  might  not 
^  observe  the  moisture  that  crept  into  his  eyes. 

«;  “  I  have  no  power,”  he  repeated  again,  abruptly, 
snay!  almost  with  harshness,  for  he  was  afraid 
$  to  trust  himself  longer  with  those  two  faces, 

%  turned  so  imploringly  upon  him,  compelled  at» 

*  he  was  to  act  by  a  rigid  law. 
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Mary  Margaret  stooped  down,  and  lifting  the  \  at  heart,  which  threatened  every  moment  to 
child  in  her  arms,  drew  a  corner  of  her  shawl  \  break  into  a  deluge  of  tears,  she  presented  little 
over  him.  J  Edward  to  his  foster-brothers  and  play-fellows 

“Would  yer  honor  let  me  keep  him  wid  mesclf  <  once  more.  She  informed  them,  a  little  crossly, 
and  the  childer  one  more  night  thin?  It  mayn’t '  for  her  true  sorrow  would  break  forth  in  some 
come  so  hard  to  give  him  up,  after  we’ve  had  J  shape,  that  it  was  only  for  a  night,  and  after 
time  to  consider  on  it,  and  raisen  it  over  wid  de  j  that  Eddie  would  be  made  a  gintleman  of 
poor  motherless  orphan.  If  it  was  to  go  to  \  entirely,  and  that  “if  he  was  going  up  among  the 
heaven  itself,  we  couldn’t  give  the  crathur  up  j  common  childer,  it  was  only  for  convanience 
i'..e  night.  Will  ye  let  him  go  home  wid  me  just  \  like,  and  after  awhile  would  be  trailing  ’em  all 
lying  agin  on  me  own  motherly  breast,  as  ye  see  s  with  great  civility,  and  bowing  to  ’em  from  his 
him  now?  It’ll  never  be  again,  an’  I’ve  nursed  j  carriage  windy.  ” 

him  like  me  own.’’  >  Her  young  brood  took  this  information  rather 

“Yes!”  said  the  officer,  kindly,  glad  to  have  j  shyly,  and  Terry,  who  had  been  like  a  twin- 
a  petition  he  could  grant,  “yes,  yes,  take  him;  brother  to  the  little  orphan,  rebelled  at  once, 
along,  and  if  you  wish  it,  go  with  him  yourself  \  vociferously  protesting  that  he  would  go  with 
up  to  the  Island.  Then  you  can  be  satisfied  i  Eddie  and  be  a  gintleman,  too.  But  at  length 
how  well  he  will  be  cared  for  in  his  new  home.”  •  young  Ireland  was  consoled  with  a  promise,  that 
“Thank  yer  honor  kindly.  I’ll  do  me  best  to  1  perhaps  he  might  yet  ride  behind  the  carriage 
be  content,”  said  the  poor  woman,  wiping  her  j  which  Eddie  was  undoubtedly  to  occupy,  while 
eyes  with  a  corner  of  her  shawl,  and  folding  it  5  the  dear  little  fellow  himself  underwent  a  world 
over  the  boy  again.  “Do  ye  think  they’ll  5  of  caresses,  and  was  hushod  to  sleep  with  many 
hind  him  out,  and  put  him  to  strangers  entirely, 
yer  honor  ?” 

“No,  no,  he  is  quite  too  young  for  that.  It 
i>  more  likely  that  some  person  may  adopt  him  s  ward  the  spot  where  she  liad  just  left  the  ewe 
md  make  a  gentleman  of  him.”  $  lamb  of  her  flock.  Her  face  was  red  with  weeping 

“He  is  a  gintleman  every  inch  of  him,”  !  and  from  time  to  time  she  lifted  up  a  corner  of 
answered  Margaret,  giving  the  child  an  enthusi-  |  her  shawl  and  wiped  the  drops  from  her  eyes, 
astic  hug,  while  her  ardent  temperment  caught  \  Little  Terry  se^gjup  a  pathetic  howl,  n§  the  boat 
fire  at  this  prophecy  of  a  grand  fortune.  “It’s  £  which  had  brought  them  over,  put  back  on  its 
myself  that  has  been  particular  regarding  his  ?  return  voyage.  Mary  Margaret  had  no  heart  to 
uanners,  never  letting  him  run  out  in  the  sun  {  chide  him,  but  turned  sorrowfully  away,  grieved 
cr  make  dirt-pies,  or  pick  up  oyster-shells  >  to  the  soul  as  few  mothers  would  have  been, 
from  the  gutter,  wid  the  common.  See  if  he  isn’t  j  And  there  sat  poor  little  Edward  where  he 
white  an’  clane  as  a  dove — the  crathur — nock  an’  ^  had  been  left,  like  a  lost  babe  in  all  that  wilder- 
ull,  wid  reverence  to  ye.”  ness  of  young  life;  all  alone,  and  yet  surrounded 

II ere  Mary  Margaret  jerked  down  the  little  by  so  many.  The  very  size  of  the  nursery 
f  *liow’s  calico  frock  in  front,  exhibiting  a  plump,  building  terrified  him.  The  crowd  of  strange 
snowy  neck,  softly  flushed  like  a  shell  that  has  J  faces  hushed  his  grief  into  dumb  silence.  The 
just  left  the  water,  and  a  pair  of  dimpled  J  nurses  seemed  like  enemies  that  intended  him 
shoulders,  from  which  the  short  sleeves  wore  \  some  bodily  harm,  and  from  whom  he  would 
gathered  up  by  bows  of  faded  pink  ribbon.  j  run  away  the  moment  their  backs  were  turned. 

“Wouldn’t  any  gintleman  be  proud  of  the  J  The  child  looked  up  to  impart  these  thoughts 
like  of  that  for  a  child  of  his  own,  now?”  she  |  to  his  foster-mother,  and  she  was  gone.  lie 
continued,  uttering  her  words  between  the  kisses  \  searched  wildly  around;  his  innocent  eyes  grew 
taut  she  lavished  on  the  white  neck  and  shoulders,  \  large  with  affright;  his  mouth  and  chin  began 
leaving  a  flush  with  every  touch.  “Thank  ye,  j  to  quiver:  and  his  poor  little  hands  were  pressed 
kindly,  for  giving  him  to  me  and  the  childer  for  i  hard  down  upon  the  bench  where  they  had  seated 
«»:ie  night  more,  it’s  like  sending  a  lost  bird  to  \  him.  That  baby-struggle  was  a  pitiful  thing  to 
its  nest  agin.  God’s  blessing  on  yc!”  j  witness.  That  tiny  form  taking  up  its  first 

Thus  half  in  tears,  and  half  grateful,  Mrs.  \  battle  of  life,  with  no  weapons  but  its  terror 
Dillon  made  her  way  through  the  hungry  crowd,  ^  and  its  tears,  was  toucl^ng^bcyond  description, 
that  even  in  their  misery  cast  admiring  glances  ;  When  he  saw  that^ho  wras  gone,  and  that  he 
after  the  child,  and  walked  homeward.  Striving  s  was  quite  alone  in^at  forest  of  human  beings, 
to  reconcile  herself  to  the  inevitable  with  \  the  wild  eyes  bet^.  to  fill,  his  face  flushed,  and 
resolute  philosophy,  but  with  a  swell  of  grief  '  sobs  of  home-si f £  anguish  heaved  his  chest.  A 


a  smothered  sob. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Dillon  stood  at  the  ferry 
at  Randell’s  Island,  looking  wistfully  back  to- 
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group  of  little  orphans,  who  had  learned  to  keep  $ 
their  sorrows  in  silence,  cast  shy  glances  at  him  i 
'rom  the  benches ;  while  he,  with  a  child’s  in-  £ 
stincts,  looked  wistfully  at  them  through  his  \ 
tears,  expecting  the  sympathy  which  they  felt,  \ 
but  could  not  express.  $ 

A  nurse  came  toward  him  filled  with  kindly  l 
interest,  and  in  her  motherly  way  strove  to  | 
soothe  him.  ^ 

“What  is  the  matter,  little  one?  don’t  take  on 
so!”  she  said;  “don’t  cry,  that’s  a  dear.”  ^ 

“Mammy,  mammy.  I  want  mammy!”  pleaded  t; 
the  child,  holding  up  his  little  arms,  but  folding  ^ 
them  over  his  face,  and  turning  his  back  as  she  $ 
would  have  taken  him  up.  5 

The  nurse  had  many  other  cares,  and  left  him  ^ 
to  his  grief.  When  she  came  back  again  he  was  > 
gazing  out  through  the  window  with  heavy  eyes,  \ 
and  a  look  so  heart-broken  that  she  made  a  fresh  ^ 
effort  to  console  him.  \ 

It  would  not  do.  The  child  only  asked  for  his  < 
mammy,  answering  everything  with  the  same  s 
pleading  look,  and  the  same  home-sick  cry.  $ 

At  night,  when  stretched  upon  the  straw  bed  ^ 
in  the  infant’s  dormitory,  with  a  strange  child  ;! 
resting  on  the  same  pillow,  still  and  orderly,  with  \ 
its  sorrows  hushed  down  into  a  dreary  content,  | 
little  Edward  lay  sobbing  in  the  stillness.  The  i 
presence  of  so  many  children,  filling  the  room  > 
with  the  Monotonous  breath  of#  their  slumber,  \ 
frightened  away  sleep.  The  Moonlight,  as  it  J 
stole  in  through  the  windows,  revealing  the  \ 
range  of  cots  -with  the  pale  forms  upon  them  in  ^ 
fitful  gleams,  made  him  think  but  the  more  \ 
yearningly  of  home.  Everything  was  so  cold,  | 
so  purely  clear,  and  yet  full  of  desolation  to  the  i 
child.  lie  dared  not  cry,  the  stillness  and  ex-  \ 
panse  of  the  room — vast  compared  to  Dillons  J 
cabin — held  him  in  awe.  Vague  ideas  of  some-  \ 
thing  strange  that  was  to  happen,  made  his  eyes  5 
gleaiq  out  large  and  wildly  in  the  moonlight.  \ 
There  he  lay,  that  poor,  wakeful  child,  holding  J 
his  breath,  and  swallowing  his  sobs  in  vague  l 
terror  of  the  very  life  with  which  he  was  sur-  \ 
rounded.  Then  the  stillness  was  broken  by  rat-  ' 
tling  sounds  in  the  wall,  and  the  patter  of  tiny  s 
feet  along  the  floor.  The  rats,  which  haunt  all  > 
public  buildings  impudently  as  if  they  possessed  } 


no,  the  child  was  used  to  these  noises  and  would 
not  awake.  With  those  trembling  arms  clinging; 
to  him  in  wild  terror,  and  those  brown  curls, 
damp  with  toars,  falling  over  his  face,  the  child 
slept  on,  leaving  the  poor  stranger  more  deso¬ 
lately  alone  from  his  slumbering  presence.  Ho 
had  become  used  to  the  vastness  and  the  mid¬ 
night  noises,  and  could  not  feel  the  baby  heart 
fluttering  like  a  wounded  bird  against  his  side. 

And  this  night  was  a  type  of  many  that  the 
boy  spent  in  his  new  home.  He  would  not  be 
comforted;  his  eyes  were  always  heavy  or  filled 
with  pitiful  tears;  his  little  heart  pined  with  a 
tender,  yearning  hunger  for  the  friends  who 
seemed  hundreds  of  miles  nwny.  Grief  was 
tenacious  with  him.  His  cheeks  grew  white  as 
snow;  there  was  always  a  troubled  quiver  on 
his  baby  lips  if  any  one  spoke  to  him:  but  the 
noise  of  his  sorrow  was  stilled,  and  so  those  who 
had  charge  said  kindly  to  one  another, 

“Poor  thing,  it  is  the  home-sickness:  ho  will 
soon  get  over  it.” 

But  weeks  passed,  and  Eddie  did  not  get  over 
liis  home-siekness.  11c  grew  pale  and  qnict,  but 
that  sensitive  baby  heart  was  desolate  as  ever. 
Visitors  were  only  admitted  to  the  children  once 
a  month,  consequently  Mary  Margaret  did  not 
see  her  child  during  these  weeks  of  anguish. 

One  day,  when  the  little  creature  was  becoming 
dreamily  passive,  a  strange  gentleman  and  lady 
entered  the  baby’s  nursery  as  they  passed  over 
the  institution.  They  were  both  young  and  of 
singularly  aristocratic  appearance.  Certainly 
there  was  nothing  in  the  lady  that  reminded  you 
of  Mary  Margaret  Dillon,  but  the  heart  some¬ 
times  finds  strange  likenesses.  When  Eddie 
looked  up  the  lady’s  back  was  toward  him.  She 
was  about  the  size  of  his  nurse,  this  must  have 
been  all,  but  it  was  enough. 

The  child  let  himself  down  from  his  sent  an  ? 
ran  toward  the  lady,  his  bright  eyes  flashing, 
his  hands  extended,  and  his  soft  brown  curls  all 
afloat. 

“Mammy,  mammy,  take  me,”  he  cried,  mak¬ 
ing  ineffectual  leaps  to  reach  her  arms. 

The  lady  turned  her  face — a  beautiful  face,  in 
nothing  like  Mary  Margaret’s,  save  that  it  wa* 
bright  with  kindly  surprise,  and  the  child  drop- 


an  elective  right  to  municipal  plunder,  were  out  s  ped  his  eager  hands  with  a  look  of  pitiful  dis- 
on  a  midnight  revel  in  the  ceiling,  and  com-  5  appointment  that  touched  her  to  the  soul, 
menced  chasing  each  other  across  the  spotless  \  “Who  is  this?”  she  said,  as  the  little  creature 
floor.  s  crept  broken-hearted  back  to  hide  himself  among 


Poor  Httlejlfljffl  fll<*  sound  with  a  thrill  '  the  other  children.  “Tell  me.  what  poor  child 

of  terror.  Ills  limbs  shoofe,  alow  cry  broke  from  *  is  this  that  mistakes  me  for  his  mother?” 
his  lips,  and  creeping  forward  he  clung  shivering  \  She  blushed  softly  as  she  spoke,  and  turned  her 
to  the  other  little  child,  mdi*  fortunate  in  its  j  eyes  shyly  from  the  look  of  halt  interest,  half  of 
power  to  sleep,  that  lay  in  tlX^  same  cot.  But  amusement  which  her  husband  turned  upon  her. 
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“Come  here,  darling,  let  me  talk  with  you,” 
eh*  said,  following  the  child.  “Tell  me  your 
name.” 

She  held  out  her  arms,  smiling,  and  with  a 
glow  upon  her  face,  “Come!” 

The  boy  glanced  upward  to  her  face.  His  eyes 
filled  with  light;  his  lips  parted,  and  eyeing 
her  with  the  intent  look  which  we  meet  in  a 
frightened  rabbit,  ho  held  up  his  Arms,  laughing 
for  the  first  time  in  weeks. 

The  lady  snatched  him  eagerly  to  her  bosom. 
In  an  instant  his  arms  wreathed  themselves 
lovingly  around  her  neck,  and  his  cheek  lay 
against  hers. 

“Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  he  should  take  to  mo 
so  suddenly?”  she  said,  pressing  the  pretty  face 
closer  to  her,  and  giving  it  a  sidelong  kiss. 
“Isn’t  he  pretty?” 

“Y«v?,  and  no!”  answered  the  husband,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “He  would  be  a  little  heathen  if  he  did 
ndt  take  to  you;  and  be  is  beautiful  as  one  of 
Raphael’s  cherubs.” 

“And  so  loving,”  rejoined  the  wife,  with  a 
pleading  glance.  “What  a  pity  to  leave  him 
here!” 

The  husband  looked  gravely  from  the  lady  to 
the  child.  In  his  heart  he  thought  her  like  one 
of  Raphael’s  Madonnas,  only  no  painted  child 
was  ever  so  lovingly  beautiful  as  the  orphan  she 
held. 

“Couldn’t  we?”  pleaded  the  lady,  softly  with 
her  lips,  most  eloquently  with  her  eyes. 

“It  is  a  serious  business,”  answered  the  hus¬ 
band,  still  gravely,  and  with  a  sort  of  sadness. 

“  But  wo  have  none  of  our  own,  and  our  home 
is  so  large!” 

The  cloud  deepened  on  her  husband’s  face. 

“I  know  it,”  he  said;  “this  thought  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  child  takes  me  painfully.” 

“He  looks  like  me  enough  to  pass  for  ours,” 
s*id  the  lady,  blushing  scarlet  as  the  words  left 
her  lips.  “  I  mean  he  has  the  same  colored  eyes 
and  hair,  and — and - ” 

“Yes,”  thought  the  gentleman,  “they  do  look 
alike;  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  the  picture.” 
How  pleadingly  his  eyes  look  out  from  under 
those  curls,  the  same  rich  brown,  with  a  gleam 
of  gold  in  it.  How  came  the  little  fellow  so  like 
my  wife?  But  he  only  said  very  seriously,  “Put 
him  down,  Mattie,  we  will  talk  it  over  at  home!” 

The  lady  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
attempted  to  unwind  the  child’s  arms  from  her 
neck.  Bnt  the  little  fellow  cried  out, 

“No,  no,  mammy,  mammy!”  all  in  a  tremor 
of  affright,  clinging  closer,  and  raining  wild, 
sweet  kisses  upon  her  face. 

This  war  a  kind  of  eloquence  that  neither  the 


J  gentleman  nor  lady  could  withstand.  The  homely 
$  but  pathetic  cry  of  “mammy,”  ran  like  a  thrill 
\  erf  music  through  the  young  woman’s  heart.  Her 
j  eyes  swam  in  a  tearful  mist;  her  cheeks  flushed 
\  with  the  hidden  sweetness  of  a  word  never  ap- 
$  plied  to  her  before.  She  bad  no  power  to  force 
j  the  child  away,  but  drew  him  softly  closer  and 
$  closer  to  her  bosom. 

\  “Let  me  take  him!”  said  the  husband,  with  a 
\  troubled  smile. 

$  He  reached  forth  his  arms.  Eddio  lifted  his 
$  head  and  eyed  him  with  a  shy,  sidelong  glance, 
j  while  he  loosened  one  arm  from  the  lady’s  neck, 
j  and  clung  closer  with  the  other. 

$  “Come,  my  little  shaver,  and  see  what  I’ve 
\  got  for  you.” 

<  The  boy  bent  slightly  forward,  and  at  length 
|  allowed  himself  to  be  taken,  searching  the  gen- 
J  tleman’s  face  earnestly  all  the  time.  But  when 
j  a  motion  was  made  as  if  to  place  him  on  the 

!  floor,  the  gentleman  found  his  neck  suddenly 
embraced  by  those  two  loving  arms,  and  the 
j  little,  tearful  face  was  laid  confidingly  on  his 
5  shoulder. 

{  “  Take  me  home — take  me  home,”  pleaded  the 

|  sweet  voice. 

\  “Couldn’t  we  take  him  home  and  decide 
\  after?”  pleaded  the  lady,  with  gentle  feminine 
tact.  “It  will  be  a  pleesant  visit  for  the  poor 
child,  if  nothing  more.” 

“He  seems  bent  upon  it,”  answered  the  gen- 
s  tleman,  laughing,  and  rather  pleased  with  this 
\  half  measure.  “I  think  you  could  hardly  get 
j  him  from  me  yourself,  Matty.” 

IThe  lady  only  laughed.  She  had  no  desire 
to  weaken  the  effect  already  produced  by  the 
\  caressing  helplessness  of  the  little  orphan,  by 
\  claiming  more  than  an  equal  share  in  his  pre- 
S  fercnce. 

<  “Well,  then,  let  us  go,”  she  said,  in  haste  to 
s  have  the  child  all  to  themselves, 
ij  “First  let  us  inquire  about  him.  Perhaps  he 
l  has  parents  or  friends  to  interfere.  In  that  case, 

S  you  know,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question.” 

J  The  young  wife  looked  very  grave  at  this,  and 
J  the  cloud  of  anxiety  did  not  leave  her  face  till 
v  it  was  ascertained  at  the  superintendent’s  office 
?  that  Edward  Bertie  was  an  orphan,  his  father 
\  unknown,  if  living,  and  his  mother’s  death  re- 
<  corded  in  the  hospital  books  at  Bellevue.  Thus 
J  accidentally,  and  almost  from  an  affectionate 
j  capriee,  this  poor  human  waif  was  taken  from 
his  home  in  the  nurseries ;  and  when  Mary  Mar¬ 
i'  garct  came  with  her  eager  love  on  the  visiting 
<  day,  leading  little  Terry  by  the  hand — who  was 
i  the  bearer  of  a  great  orange  for  his  foster-bro- 
■  ther — the  child  was  gone.  This  was  a  terrible 
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blow  to  the  good  nurse.  But  when  she  heard 
that  Eddie  had  gone  off  with  an  undoubted  gen¬ 
tleman  and  lady,  aud  that  a  splendid  private 
carriage  had  waited  for  them  at  the  ferry,  she 
was,  to  an  extent,  consoled,  though  this  was  all 
the  positive  information  the  laws  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  allowed  her  to  obtain. 

As  for  little  Terry,  he  broke  forth  into  a  voci¬ 
ferous  fit  of  crying,  and  for  some  minutes  his 
plump  and  freckled  cheeks  were  inundated  with 
tears;  but  he  too  found  a  source  of  consolation 
in  the  big  orange  which  now  belonged  entirely 
to  himself,  and  which  he  devoured  incontinently, 
skin  and  all,  while  seated  on  the  wharf  waiting 
a  return  of  the  ferry  boat  which  would  convey 
himself  and  his  mother  back  from  their  disap¬ 
pointed  visit. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  quiet  and  most  beautiful  life,  was  that 
which  Catharine  led,  in  her  country  home.  She 
was  left  completely  mistress  of  her  own  time, 
with  those  kind  old  people,  who  were  always  too 
happy  when  Elsie  was  alone  with  themselves ; 
but  with  all  the  resources  of  quiet  enjoyment 
about  her,  a  strange  nervousness  possessed  the 
young  woman.  Notwithstanding  the  entire 
frankness  of  the  old  people,  and  tho  paternal 
interest  with  which  they  regarded  her,  thore 
was  ft  sort  of  dignified  gentleness  about  them, 
that  forbade  any  allusion  to  the  subject  that 
haunted  her  thoughts  continually.  How  came 
her  husband’s  portrait  in  that  library,  and  what 
was  tho  secret  of  its  strange  effect  upon  the 
demented  daughter  of  the  house?  Why  did  it 
hang  pendent  with  hers? 

Again  and  again  these  questions  arose  to  the 
young  woman’s  lips;  but  they  always  died  upon 
them  unuttered.  The  subject  of  this  closed 
library  was  so  completely  ignored,  it  seemed  so 
decidely  cast  out  from  the  routine  of  life  among 
them,  that  she  had  no  way  of  introducing  it  that 
would  not  seem  forced  and  abrupt. 

Besides,  a  species  of  superstition  seized  upon 
her,  regarding  this  apartment.  Like  most  sen¬ 
sitive  persons,  who  have  suffered  deeply,  she 
shrunk  from  turning  back  to  the  painful  points 
of  her  own  experience;  and  blending  these 
objects,  as  she  necessarily  must,  with  her  own 
fate,  the  reserve  which  lay  upon  all  the  rest,  fell 
like  a  mist  over  her,  also.  And  this  feeling 
grew  with  time,  till  she  hoarded  her  own  thoughts 
upon  the  subject  as  if  they  had  been  a  sin. 

But  she  was  drawn  with  irrepressible  attrac¬ 
tion  toward  the  room.  It  was  the  only  place  on 
earth  where  she  was  certain  of  perfect  solitude. 


No  one  over  visited  that  wing  of  the  building,  or 
at  least  ever  penetrated  so  far  as  the  library. 
The  grass  around  the  bay  window  grew  rank, 
and  uncared  for,  while  the  lilac  trees  and  clus¬ 
tering  roses  remained  leafy  and  unpruned  from 
year  to  year,  though  perfect  order  reigned 
everywhere  else  in  the  grounds. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  family  were 
astir,  Catharine  always  spent  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  room  so  full  of  interest,  yet  which  every  one 
seemed  to  shun.  The  picture  of  her  husband 
upon  the  wall,  seemed  like  a  living  soul  to  her. 
It  had  brought  back  her  faith  in  humanity.  It 
had  made  her  less  alone  in  the  world. 

A  wonderful  amount  of  knowledge  may  be 
accumulated,  by  devoting  two  morning  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  to  study,  and,  perhaps, 
the  pleasantest  acquirements  wo  possess,  arc 
those  gathered  up  of  our  own  fee  will,  unaided, 
and  as  it  were  in  secret.  Thus  it  was  with 
Catharine.  With  a  tolerable  rudimental  educa¬ 
tion  she  found  no  difficulty  from  want  of  masters, 
and  every  day  saw  her  naturally  fine  mind  ex¬ 
pand  itself,  with  freshly  gathered  ideas,  that 
gradually  consolidated  and  took  the  form  of 
knowledge. 

Among  other  things  she  found  a  portfolio  of 
drawings,  rough  studies,  and  bold,  spirited 
sketches,  such  as  genius  throws  off  as  it  searches 
for  perfect  development;  with  implements  and 
materials  of  art,  which  had  long  slumbered  in 
disuse.  The  sight  of  these  things  awoke  a  new 
desire  and  a  new  talent  in  her  nature.  She 
would  learn  to  paint.  She  would  study  hard, 
and  so  perfect  herself,  that  some  day  his  portrait 
should  be  hers.  She  would  work  hard  till  her 
art  should  achieve  a  copy  of  that.  This  was  all 
the  result  she  thought  of — liis  picture — nothing 
more. 

Here  was  an  object  for  exertion.  So  she  went 
to  work,  heart  and  soul,  to  obtain  this  shadow 
of  a  lost  happiness;  looking  dreamily  toward 
the  future  when  he  might  learn  how  faithfully 
she  had  worked  and  thought  for  him. 

It  may  injure  Catharine,  a  deserted  wife  and 
childless  mother,  so  young  and  so  wronged, 
when  I  say  that  her  life  on  the  Island  was  one 
of  tolerable  happiness;  but  she  was  not  an  angel 
of  suffering,  only  an  earnest,  hopeful  young 
creaturo,  resolved  to  perform  her  duties  honestly 
as  they  arose.  Looking  forward  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  meeting  her  husband  in  the  future,  to 
rejoice  over  him  if  he  was  blameless,  and  to  for¬ 
give  him  under  any  circumstances.  Here  again 
some  of  her  own  sex  may  condemn  her  for  want 
of  pride,  and  exclaim  of  what  female  diguity 
demands  from  the  sex.  But  as  I  have  said 
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before,  Catharine  was  no  heroine,  but  only 
a  beautiful,  high-minded  and  gentle-hearted 
woman,  full  of  feminine  compassion,  not  only 
for  the  miseries,  but  for  the  weaknesses  of  man¬ 
kind.  She  never  thought  of  her  husband  so 
much  as  having  sinned  against  herself,  individu¬ 
ally,  as  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  own  manliness. 

People  who  have  never  loved  can  talk  of  that 
implacable  dignity,  so  regal  in  the  proud  woman, 
but  those  who  love,  know  well  that  affection  is 
stronger  than  pride;  nay,  stronger  than  death 
itself.  The  woman  who  boasts  that  she  would 
be  unforgiving  to  the  man  she  loves,  has  very 
little  of  true  tenderness  in  her  nature,  or  true 
dignity  either.  Never  does  the  true  Christian, 
w  the  true  woman,  which  is  much  the  same 
thing,  appear  more  beautiful  than  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  charity  warm  at  heart;  and  the  highest 
«rl  purest  charity,  is  that  which  refuses  to  look 
with  implacability  on  the  wrongs  from  which  we 
have  suffered. 

These  gentle  and  forgiving  feelings  grew 
strong  within  the  heart  of  that  young  woman, 
is  she  studied  in  that  solitary  room,  solitary  save 
but  for  the  pictured  presence  of  her  husband. 
Her  character  became  fixed  and  noble,  with  the 
gradual  expansion  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  it  was 
not  two  years  before  the  frail,  fair  girl,  so  rich 
ia  all  generous  feeling,  became  doep-thoughted 
as  she  had  hitherto  been  warm-hearted. 

For  some  time  after  her  first  discovery  of  the 
library,  Catharine  thought  herself  sure  of  soli¬ 
tude  whenever  she  entered  it.  Once  or  twice  she 
had  heard  soft  footsteps  creeping  about  the  door, 
but  after  a  moment’s  attention  forgot  the  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Bat  one  morning,  while  busy  at  her  easel, 
working  desperately  toward  the  one  object — a 
copy  of  her  husband’s  portrait — she  heard  the 
heavy  breathing  of  some  object  outside  the  door, 
followed  by  a  suppressed  murmur. 

Catharine  arose  suddenly,  and  opened  the 
door,  holding  her  palette  and  brush  in  one  hand. 
There  in  the  hall,  with  her  long,  flowing  night¬ 
dress  lying  around  her,  like  a  snow-drift,  sat 
Elsie,  her  dark,  wild  eyes  turned  wistfully  to¬ 
ward  the  library,  as  Eve  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  back  through  the  gates  of  Eden. 
With  a  timid  motion  of  the  hand  she  beckoned 
Catharine  toward  her,  uttering  a  low  hush  with 
her  lips. 

Catharine  stepped  out  and  bent  over  her,  for 
she  was  seated  on  the  floor. 

“Hush!  hist!”  whispered  Elsie,  lifting  her 
finger  with  a  look  of  affright.  44 Is  he  there? 
are  they  together?  does  he  suspect  that  I  am 
here  in  the  cold,  waiting?  don’t  tell  him.  I 


won’t  come  nearer,  but  it  seems  so  hard  to  sit 
here  all  alone,  and  they  in  there.  Please  don’t 
tell  them.  Is  he  speaking  to  her  ?  Does  she  say 
anything  about  me?  She  shouldn’t,  its  cruel.  I 
carried  off  all  the  grey  hairs,  and  the  disgrace, 
and  the  heart-burn,  they  might  let  me  stay  here, 
you  know.” 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  uttered 
was  so  pleading  and  pitiful,  the  dark  eyes  up¬ 
lifted  like  those  of  a  feverish  child  pleading  for 
drink,  had  so  much  pathos  in  their  glance,  that 
Catharine  felt  tears  trembling  in  her  own  voice, 
as  she  stooped  down  and  endeavored  to  soothe 
the  poor  woman. 

“Come  in — come  sit  with  me,  Elsie  dear. 
They  will  be  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said,  humor¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  possessed  her  charge. 

Elsie  shook  her  head.  “I  couldn’t — it  sots  my 
heart  afire  to  see  him  looking  so  kindly  at  her, 
and  so  cruelly  at  me.  But  listen,  I  was  just  as 
beautiful  as  she  is  once,  and  he  thought  so — lie 

did,  indeed,  but  somehow — I  don’t  understand 
how  it  was  done — they  made  a  division  of  God’s 
gifts,  do  you  see.  The  beauty  and  love  they  left 
with  her.  To  me  they  gave  age  and  tears,  sin¬ 
fulness,  disgrace,  hemp  jackets,  and  told  me  to 
go  alone  and  be  still.  The  evil  spirit  had  been 
driven  out  from  between  them.  They  called  it 
Elsie.  Yes,  they  gave  me  her  name,  and  told  me 
to  begone.  That  is  the  reason  I  sit  here  on  the 
floor,  so  cold  and  grey,  while  she  enjoys  herself 
in  there.  Don’t  tell  them,  for  I  like  to  stay!” 

“Come  back  to  your  chamber,”  said  Catha¬ 
rine,  gently;  “put  on  a  nice  dress,  and  we  will 
go  in  together,  they  will  be  very  glad  to  see  ns.” 

“Did  they  tell  you  so?”  inquired  Elsie,  quickly. 

“Yes,  they  told  me  so!” 

“  Did  they  ? — that  was  kind.  But  I  can’t  accept 
it,  you  know.  When  the  people  off  yonder  in  the 
Bible  cent  their  poor  goat  into  the  wilderness 
loaded  down  with  their  sins,  he  never  came  back 
to  disgrace  them,  but  lay  down  and  died  of  hun¬ 
ger  in  the  woods.” 

44  But  you  are  not  driven  away — you  are  not 
alone  or  hungry!” 

44 Oh,  yes,  I  am! — here,  here!”  said  the  poor 
creature,  pressing  a  hand  to  her  side,  and  rock¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  as  with  pain,  “but  it  don’t 
kill  this  hunger.  I  starve  and  starve,  but  never 

die.  Hush,  they  will  hear  me.  Go  back  and 
shut  the  door.  I  lrke  to  sit  just  as  I  am;  but 
don’t  tell  for  anything.” 

Catharine  hesitated,  and  mode  another  effort 
to  win  the  poor  creature  from  her  uncomfortable 
position.  But  Elsie  was  in  a  positive  mood,  and 
would  neither  go  into  the  library  or  to  her  own 
room,  though  the  morning  was  chilly,  and  her 
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raiment  so  insufficient,  nothing  would  urge  her  ’  “No,  no.  The  cold  is  catching,  you  will  tiike 
to  move.  §  it!” 

“I  know — I  know,’*  she  said,  impatiently,  >  “But  I  must  unless  you  will  go  with  me!” 

when  Catharine  urged  this,  “it  is  cold,  it  makes  j  “Not  there,”  pleaded  Elsie,  pointing  to  the 

me  shiver  all  over;  but  then  you  know  how  it  is.  i  library. 

I  am  to  take  all  the  cold  too  with  the  wakeful-  ■  “No,  to  our  room.” 

noss  and  watching,  it  is  a  part  of  me  this  cold:  $  “Well,  if  you  are  cold,  I  will  go!” 

when  I  tremble  they  smile.  Do  you  know  I J  After  that  day,  Catharine  often  found  Elsie 

never  smile,  that  is  left  to  them!”  $  watching  by  the  library  door,  as  she  came  out 

“Thera,”  said  Catharine,  gently.  “I  will  stay  j  from  her  morning  studies, 
with  you.”  >  (to  bb  continued.) 


LOVE'S  TRANSFORMATION. 

BY  FRANCKS  M.  GIIESEBRO. 


One  memory  gleams  out  from  the  post. 
And  hallows  all  tho  years, 

O’er  which  oblivion’s  voil  is  cast, 
Departing  hopes  and  fears. 

It  is  of  one,  who  first  had  power 
To  bend  to  Love’s  control, 

A  rebel  heart  that  spumed  tho  dower, 
A  selfish,  restless  soul. 

Then  was  I  an  idle  dreamer, 

Dreaming  on  Life’s  sunny  shore, 

Far,  far  off,  I  heard  a  murmur, 

Faintly,  faintly,  never  more. 

P#eating  hearts  wore  all  around  me, 

But  I  felt  nd  life-blood  glow, 

Saw  the  semblance,  saw  the  shadow, 
Never  felt  the  ‘‘ebb  and  flow.” 

Now  my  hand  is  on  the  world  heart, 
Now  I  foel  its  pulses  beat, 

Of  tho  whole,  a  generous  port 
Of  that  life  stream  running  deep. 


In  tho  low,  swift,  under-current. 

Rushing  ever  to  one  goal, 

One  mighty  purpose  ever  blont. 

Union  of  each  soul  with  soul. 

Oil !  magic  power,  that  tore  away 
The  veil  that  wrapt  my  sight; 

New  forms  of  beauty  o'er  mo  stray, 

Bathed  in  radiant  light. 

Tho  earth,  the  sky,  the  field,  the  air, 

Burst  into  fresher  life, 

Nature  lay  robed  in  garments  fair, 
Beauteous,  beauteous  life! 

Most  holy  gift,  most  precious  power. 

To  human  hearts  here  given ; 

The  boon  to  love  through  life’s  brief  hours. 
To  love — though  earth  be  riven; 

The  one  groat  joy  we  live  to  know, 

The  one  groat  gift  to  seek, 

Around  it  other  blessings  flow. 

In  harmony  to  moot. 


AT)  ALINT). 


BY  I> .  DOWNING 


Oh,  gently  falling  Autumn  leaves. 

Oh,  moaning  Autumn  wind, 

Go  sweep  above  the  grassy  mound 
Where  sleeps  our  Adalind. 

Cover  the  faded  hillock  now 
With  woof  of  red  ahd  brown; 

Tho  flow’rs  have  ceased  to  bud  and  blow 
Where  last  we  laid  her  down. 

Oh.  garland-wreathing,  pearly  snow, 
Upon  the  bead-stone  white, 

Weave  many  a  dainty  shining  web 
Of  frosty  jewels  bright. 


'  She  loved  to  wntoh  your  tiny  flakes 

Deck  rose-bush,  vine,  and  tree — 

J  Ilang  out  vour  fairest  robe  of  state 

\  O’er  sleeping  purity. 

v  Oh,  dancing  brooklets  in  the  doll, 

>  Go  singing  on  your  way, 

5;  And  shower  the  mossy  banks  above 

\  With  misty-wreathing  spray — 

s  The  ear  that  loved  the  cooling  plash 

$  And  murmuring  of  your  wave, 

<  Now  nerveless  moulders  back  to  dust 

<•  Within  the  gloomy  grave. 
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PATTERN  FOR  PALETOT  AND  BONNETS. 


Br  B  M  I  L  Y  H.  MAY. 


Wi  give,  this  month,  a  pattern  for  a  new 
■ad  fashionable  Paletot;  also  patterns  for  two 
fashionable  bonnets;  and  also,  a  few  pages 
farther  on,  a  pattern  for  the  apron  of  a  child 
two  years  old  The  pattern  for  the  Paletot  is 
•o  the  next  page,  ae  also  those  of  the  two  bon- 
aeta.  On  this  we  give  an  engraving  of  the 
Paletot,  ae  it  looks  when  worn,  as  also  of  one 
of  the  two  bonnets.  It  shall  bo  our  effort  to 
nake  this  department,  “How  To  Make  One’s 
Drawee,”  complete  in  every  particular.  From 
the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult  patterns,  we 
■hall  give  all  in  turn. 

This  Paletot  comes  down  straight  in  front,  and 
is  very  hollow  at  the  waist.  The  lappet  is  slit 
up  at  intervals,  but  one  edge  always  laps  over 
the  other,  bo  that  no  opening  is  seen. 

A  broad  braid  is  put  all  round  the  edge,  and 
■bove  it,  at  intervals  of  an  inch,  are  two  more 
rows. 

This  garment  is  made  of  velvet  cloth  or  double 
Von.  XXIX.— 16 


faced  cloth.  It  is  trimmed  with  small  silk  but¬ 
tons  matching  the  stuff,  and  two  galloons  of  two 
different  colors  (on  grey  cloth  mixed  with  brown, 
one  brown  galloon,  and  the  other  of  a  lighter 
grey  than  that  of  the  cloth.)  This  pattern  vf, 
composed  of  three  parts. 

No.  1.  Front.—  No.  2.  Back.—  No.  8.  Half  tic 
sleeve. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  ferm  the  lappet,  the 
part  A  of  the  front,  laps  over  the  part,  marked 
the  same,  without  being  sewed  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  back  is  composed  of  two  widths  joined; 
one  seam  hollowed,  and  at  the  lappet  the  part  E, 
of  the  pattern  No.  1,  laps  on  the  back  lappet. 

Nos.  4  and  5. — Patterns  for  Bonnets . 

The  lines  of  points  on  pattern  No-  4  indicate 
the  notes  to  be  made  in  the  willow  to  throw  the 
tho  edge  back.  Do  the  same  to  pattern  No.  6, 
the  front  of  which  is  still  more  open. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  NARCISSUS* 


BT  MRS.  A .  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

4  _ 


Materials. — White  unruled  letter-paper,  light 
yellow  tissue,  light  green  tissue  paper:  carmine, 
lire,  gum,  &c. 

Cat  the  petals  like  fig.  1,  make  a  deep  crease 
r/t rough  the  centre  of  each  petal :  cut  each  one 
slightly  with  your  scissors.  For  the  heart  cut  a 
strip  of  yellow  tissue  paper  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  width:  paint  a 
narrow  border  with  carmine  on  one  edge  of  the 
9trip,  Crimp  it  very  fine  with  a  pen-knife :  close 
the  two  ends  together  with  gum  arabio.  Then 
take  three  large  light  yellow  pipes,  twist  a  piece 
of  fine  wire  around  them  to  keep  them  firmly 
together,  and  to  form  the  stem.  Then  tie  the 
plain  edge  of  the  crimped  paper  close  around  the 


l  pipes:  wrap  the  stem  with  light  green  tissue 
j  paper,  slip  it  through  the  petals:  finish  with  a 
i  green  calyx  on  the  back.  The  leaf  to  this  flower 

>  is  long  and  narrow,  similar  to  the  Hyacinth. 

>  *  Materials  for  Marino  Paper  Flowers. — 
$  Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
J  for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 
\  Japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
j  stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups 
j  for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
i  sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 

>  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
!  31  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
\  mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate- 
J  rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
}  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


CORNER  FOR  HANDKERCHIEF. 

BY  MRS.  PULLA  X. 


This  is  a  very  beautiful,  pattern.  The  flowers  |  by  lines  of  over-stitch,  having  a  heavy  French 
tnd  leaves  are  to  be  done  in  satin-stitch,  the  >  knot  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  name  to  be 
stems  and  tendrils  in  over-stitch,  and  the  dia-  i  done  in  satin-stitch.  Working  cotton  Nos.  80 
monds  at  the  bottom  of  the  pattern  to  be  formed  •  and  100,  and  fine  spool  cotton. 
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BEAD  PURSE  IN  CROCHET. 


BY  MRS.  PULL  AN. 


entirely  formed  of  beads;  work  15  rounds,  in 
creasing  in  every  stitch  in  the  first  round,  in 
every  alternate  in  the  second,  and  in  the  same 
stitch  in  the  succeeding  rounds  till  15  rounds 
are  completed ;  work  6  rounds  without  increas¬ 
ing.  Detach  the  ruby,  and  fasten  on  the  white 
silk ;  work  three  rounds.  4th  round,  10  white. 
1  light  green,  1  dark  green,  6  white,  1  dark 
green ;  repeat  all  round.  5th  round,  2  white,  1 
dark  green,  6  white,  1  light  green,  2  dark  green, 
4  white ;  repeat  all  round.  6th  round,  1  white. 
1  dark  green,  6  white,  2  light  green,  3  dark 
green,  4  white,  1  dark  green;  repeat.  7th  round, 
c  2  ruby,  6  white,  3  light  green,  3  dark  green,  2 
white,  1  dark  green,  1  light  green ;  repeat.  8th 
round,  2  ruby  a,  6  white,  2  light  green,  3  dark 
green,  3  white,  1  light  green,  8  ruby;  repeat 
from  n,  finishing  with  1  ruby.  9th  round,  1 
ruby  a,  1  light  green,  2  white,  3  light  green,  1 
pink,  1  light  green,  3  pink,  4  white,  1  light 
green,  3  ruby;  repeat  from  a.  10th  round, 2 
light  green,  2  white,  3  light  green,  2  pick,  2 
ruby,  2  pink,  3  white,  3  ruby;  ropeat.  11th 
round,  4  white,  1  dark  green,  1  pink.  4  ruby.  2 
pink,  2  white,  2  ruby;  repeat.  12th  round,  2 
ruby  a,  3  dark  green,  1  light  green,  2  pink,  1 
white,  4  ruby,  1  pink,  2  white,  4  ruby;  repeat 
from  a.  13th  round,  1  light  green,  3  white,  2 
light  green,  3  pink,  1  white,  8  ruby,  1  pink,  2 
light  green,  1  white,  1  dark  green ;  repeat.  14th 
round,  2  light  green,  2  white,  2  light  green,  4 
pink,  2  white,  1  pink,  3  light  green,  1  white: 
repeat.  15th  round,  1  light  green,  1  ruby,  1 
dark  green,  1  white,  3  light  green,  1  }>ink,  1 
light  green,  3  pink,  4  light  green,  2  white;  re¬ 
peat.  16th  round,  1  light  green,  2  ruby,  H 
light  green,  2  white;  repeat  17th  round,  1 
light  green,  2  ruby,  1  dark  green,  1  white,  3 
light  green,  1  dark  green,  6  light  green,  2  white; 
Materials. — One  skein  of  ruby,  1  ditto  of  repeat  18th  round,  2  light  green,  1  ruby,  1 
white,  2  shades  of  green,  1  of  pink,  fine  sized  dark  green,  2  white,  3  light  green,  4  dark  green, 
purse  silk,  12  strings  of  ruby,  12  ditto  of  white  \  5  white;  repeat.  19th  round,  1  white  a,  2  light 
transparent  beads,  four  strings  of  light-green  j  green,  1  dark  green,  5  white,  4  dark  green,  6 
opaque  beads,  4  ditto  of  dark  green  transparent  £  white ;  repeat  from  a.  20th  round,  3  white  «,  1 
beads,  and  3  strings  of  pink  opaque  beads.  Pene-  j  dark  green,  8  white ;  repeat  from  Now  work 
lope  crochet.  No.  4.  Gilt  or  silver  oiasp  and  \  in  rows  upon  one  half  of  the  purse,  only  leafing 
tasseL  {  2  stitches  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  row; 

String  the  beads  upon  the  various  silks;  with  ?  work  3  rows  with  white.  4th  row,  8  white,  1 
ruby  make  a  round  foundation  of  8  stitches,  pass  j  ruby;  repeat.  5th  row,  2  white,  2  ruby.  M 
down  a  bead  before  making  each  stitch,  so  that  5  row,  3  white,  1  ruby;  work  the  second  side 
the  purse  shall  present  the  Appearance  of  being  \  correspond.  Sew  on  clasp  and  tassel. 
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PATTERN  FOR  CHILD’S  APRON. 


BY  HILT  H.  MAT. 


This  is  a  very  pretty  pattern  for  the  apron  of  l  sure  the  angle  BAH.  Then  draw  the  line  A 
a  young  child,  say  about  two  years  of  age.  It  \  H,  twelve  inches  long.  Then  measure  the  angle 

is  in  three  parts,  the  front,  the  back  and  the  A  H  6,  and,  in  like  manner,  draw  the  line  H  C 

sleeve.  |  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  In  this  way  pro- 

Ote  or  two  persons,  having  complained  that  <  ceed  till  the  whole  pattern  is  enlarged.  The 
they  did  not  know  how  to  enlarge  our  patterns,  S  only  places,  where  there  is  the  least  difficulty, 
we  will  explain.  The  process  is  very  simple.  i  is  in  rounding  the  ports  about  the  shoulder  and 
To  enlarge  the  front  of  this  apron,  take  a  !  arm-pit;  here  the  eye  must  be  the  guide;  but  if 
piece  of  paper,  about  the  size  you  suppose  the  j  all  the  rest  of  the  pattern  is  done,  there  will  be 
pattern  will  be,  and  draw  the  line  A  B,  making  ^  no  difficulty, 

it  fifteen  inches  long.  Then,  with  a  card,  mea-  > 


BABY’S  HOOD  IN  SILK  AND  SHETLAND  WOOL. 

BY  MBS.  PUUAH. 

Materials. — Half  an  ounce  of  wool ;  four  <  then  work  1  treble  stitch  into  the  88th  chain, 
skeins  of  white  purse  twist,  rather  fine;  steel  l  (a),  2  chain  and  1  treble  again  into  the  3rd  from 
hook  No.  18.  \  the  last  treble;  repeat  from  (a)  to  the  end  of  the 

With  white  silk  make  a  chain  of  42  stitches,  *  chain. 
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BRAIDINGS  AND  EDGINGS. 


2nd  row. — Plain  double  crochet,  making  2 
stitches  in  each  of  the  4  loops  at  the  turn  of  the 
chain  in  the  last  row. 

3rd  row. — 2  chain,  1  treble  repeat,  make  4 
treble  stitches  with  the  2  chain  between  each  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  work. 

4th  row. — Plain  double  crochet. 

6th  row. — The  same  as  the  3rd. 

6th  row. — Double  crochet. 

7th  row. — Join  on  the  wool,  3  double,  7  chain, 
miss  3  loop  in  the  last  row,  and  repeat. 

8th  row. — 3  double  stitches  into  the  centre 
ones  of  the  loops  formed  by  the  7  chain  in  the 
last  row,  7  chain  stitches  between  the  3  double. 

9th  row. — 8  double,  3  chain;  repeat.  In  going 
round  the  loop  make  5  chain  stitches  between 
instead  of  8. 

10th  row. — Plain  double  crochet. 

11th  row. — 8  treble,  8  chain;  repeat  at  the 
upper  part,  miss  only  2  chain  stitches  in  tho  last 
row. 

12th  row  — The  same,  making  the  3  treble 
stitches. 

13th  row. — The  same. 

14th  row. — Plain  double  crochet. 

15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  rows. — The  same  as 
the  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th. 


19th  row. — Join  on  the  silk  again,  1  treble,  2 
chain;  repeat. 

20th  row. — Double  crochet. 

21st  row. — The  same  as  the  19th. 

22nd  row. — Plain  double  crochet. 

23rd  row. — The  same  as  the  21st. 

24th  row. — Double  crochet. 

25th  row. — Join  on  the  wool  again,  work  8 
rows  alternately  treble  open  crochet  and  plain 
double. 

84th  row. — Join  on  the  silk,  1  row  close  treble 
crochet 

36th  row. — Treble  open. 

36th  row. — Plain  double  crochet  two  extra 
stitches  must  now  be  made  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  end  of  each  row. 

37th  row. — Treble  open. 

38th  row. — Plain  double. 

39th  row. — Treble  open. 

40th  row. — Close  treble. 

41st  row. — Plain  double.  Join  on  the  wool 
and  work  7  rows  alternately  in  treble  open  and 
plain  double,  then  work  the  back  in  double 
crochet  taking  it  in  to  the  size  required,  1  row 
all  round  in  close  treble  crochet. 

This  completes  the  crown. 

For  illustration  see  front  of  number. 


BRAIDINGS  AND  EDGINGS. 
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ADDITIONAL  HINTS  IN  CROCHET. 


BT  MRS.  ANN  S.  8TRPHBNB. 


All  the  definitions  of  the  stitches  being  given  I  as  we  have  already  described  for  beginning  a 
in  a  former  number,  we  cannot  add,  in  any  way,  l  new  color ;  namely,  by  finishing  a  stitch  with 
to  the  dearness  of  those  instructions ;  but  we  >  the  one  you  wish  to  join,  and  holding  in  the 
have  from  time  to  time  received  queries  regard-  j  ends.  When  a  join  occurs  in  dc,  let  it  oome, 
mg  certain  processes  in  crochet,  which  we  will 
now  endeavor  to  answer. 

1st.  Thb  Mods  of  Working  Pursbb  and 
other  Articles  in  Various  Colors. — In  many 
of  the  fashionable  purses,  the  ends  are  worked 
in  patterns  formed  of  four,  five,  or  even  more 
colors.  These  ends  are  done  in  sc,  and  no  loose 
threads  are  visible  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
manner  of  working  is  this:  the  threads,  of  all 
the  colors  b.ut  the  one  in  use,  are  held  along  the  l  that  from  passing  from  one  round  to  another  in 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  parallel  with  the  >  open  patterns,  such  as  mats,  cardigans,  Ac., 
work  in  progress  and  close  to  it;  these  threads  \  generally  the  thread  is  broken  off  at  the  end  of 
are  then  worked  over,  in  the  same  manner  you  \  every  round.  As  this  is  very  untidy,  a  better 
work  over  a  cord  or  twine  in  a  mat  When  the  >  way  is,  after  finishing  the  round,  to  slip-stitch 
color  has  to  be  changed,  do  it  as  follows:—  |  along  the  edge  to  the  part  where  the  next  is  to 
To  Change  the  Color. — At  the  last  stitch  of  >  be  begun,  then  make  a  chain  of  two,  three,  or 
the  color  you  are  using,  insert  the  hook,  and  l  four  stitches,  twist  it,  and  reckon  that  as  the 
draw  through  the  loop  with  it;  but  finish  the  \  first  sc,  dc,  or  to  stitch  with  which  the  round 
stitch  with  the  new  color,  working  in  the  old  \  may  begin.  It  will  quite  have  the  appearance 
one  with  the  otherp.  \  of  one;  and  you  may  then  proceed  according  to 

To  Work  with  Beads  in  SC. — Thread  the  \  the  instructions.  Generally  the  rounds  begin 
beads  first  on  the  silk,  or  other  material ;  and  <  nearly  or  exactly  in  the  same  place, 
then,  in  working,  drop  them  where  required,  on  j  We  regard  to  the  asterisks,  daggers,  and  other 
the  wrong  side.  Thus,  any  pattern  worked  from  j  printers’  marks,  used  in  repetitions,  it  is  only 
an  engraving,  is  worked  from  left  to  right  of  the  \  necessary  to  remember  that  in  every  row  or 
engraving,  the  side  shown  being  the  reverse  side  l  round  where  one  of  a  kind  occurs,  another  of  the 
of  that  worked.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  f  same  sort  is  sure  to  be  found;  and  that  therepe- 
more  even  surface  is  obtained  on  the  wrong  side  \  tition  is  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  same  sort 
of  sc,  the  chain-work  visible  on  the  right  side  \  of  mark,  at  whatever  distance  from  each  other 
causing  it  always  to  appear  in  lines.  \  they  may  be  placed  in  the  row,  or  however  many 

To  Join  a  Thread. — In  sc  this  should  be  done  \  of  a  different  kind  may  be  found  interesting. 


if  possible,  in  a  part  where  there  ore  many  con¬ 
secutive  close  stitches;  as  you  cannot  so  easily 
and  imperceptibly  work  in  the  threads,  if  there 
be  much  open  work.  Some  people  knot  the  ends 
of  thread  or  silk,  but  we  always  prefer  the  mode 
we  have  given:  it  is  much  neater,  and  more 
durable,  if  from  one  to  two  inches  are  left  of  the 
ends,  and  worked  in. 

One  other  instruction  may  be  useful ;  namely, 


CORALINE  ORNAMENTS. 

BT  MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHEN8. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  ornaments  in !  able  to  the  majority  of  our  fair  readers.  The 
imitation  of  coral  which  have  recently  been  \  sleeves,  which  are  now  so  fashionable,  can,  in- 
brought  from  France,  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  <  deed,  scarcely  be  worn  without  bracelets ;  and 
with  which  they  are  made,  and  the  excellent >  nothing  better  enlivens  the  darker  winter  dress 
effect  they  produce,  have  induced  us  to  think  |  than  either  coral,  or  the  very  admirable  and  in- 
tbat  an  article  on  this  subject  will  be  accept-  5  expensive  imitation  of  it,  which  our  neighbors 
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PATTERN  FOR  CHAIR  COYER,  ETC. 


on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  have  been  the  ; 
first  to  produce.  A  taste  for  elegance  and  beauty  \ 
ie  one  inseparable  from  the  character  of  an  ac-  \ 
complished  woman ;  and  it  is  her  duty,  not  less  \ 
than  her  interest,  to  study  its  dictates.  Nor  \ 
does  this  study  by  any  means  involve  extrava-  \ 
ganoe  of  expenditure ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  j 
•oe  woman  whose  toilet  is  always  becoming,  < 
will  expend  very  much  less  than  will  another,  5 
who  yet  never  appears  fit  to  be  seen,  simply  be*  J 
cause  the  one  studies  the  suitable  and  the  other  I 
(he  costly — hence  the  superior  appearance  of  5 
the  dress  of  a  French  woman.  Her  dress,  bon-  } 
aet,  ribbons,  all  harmonize ;  they  have  been  pur-  \ 
chased  for  that  express  purpose ;  she  neither  \ 
adopts  a  monstrosity  because  of  its  value,  nor  ! 
despises  an  elegant  addition  to  her  toilet  from  j 
its  cheapness.  Hence  the  extreme  popularity  j 
df  imitation  coral  in  Paris  at  present,  since  j 
nothing  can  be  more  becoming,  whether  the  j 
drees  be  black  or  white,  than  armlet?  of  this  \ 
pretty  material.  We  propose  giving  several  re-  \ 
eeipts  for  making  them,  premising  that  the  one  f 
with  which  we  commence  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  j 
prettiest.  \ 

Bracelet,  No.  H — Two  skeins  of  bright  scar-  \ 
let  mohair  braid;  needle  No.  16;  scarlet  sewing  \ 
silk.  Cast  on  2  stitches,  and  knit  them  exactly  \ 
as  you  would  a  garter,  until  you  have  done  suffi-  { 
•ient  to  go  6  times  round  the  wrist,  which  will  i 
allow  for  its  twisting  round  four  times ;  cast  off,  j 
and  draw  the  end  through  the  2nd  stitch  to  \ 
fasten  off.  Take  one  end  of  the  knitting  between  > 
the  finger  and  thumb,  and  hold  it,  and  also  the  \ 
•fuarter  of  the  length  for  the  round.  Twist  the  5 
remainder  through  this  about  four  times,  so  that  { 


the  half  is  used,  then  twice  more,  which  will  use 
the  length  knitted,  and  form  a  very  neat  and 
regular  twist.  Fasten  the  ends  very  strongly 
together,  but  as  invisibly  as  possible.  This 
bracelet  requires  no  snap. 

Bracelet,  No.  2. — Divide  each  skein  of  braid 
into  three  pieces,  and  twist  each  one  separately. 
With  a  needle  of  scarlet  silk  join  three  pieces  to¬ 
gether  in  the  middle,  so  that  there  will  be  air 
ends,  and  plait  them  together,  slackly,  either  as 
three  or  six.  This  bracelet  requires  a  gold  or 
other  stud  to  fasten  it.  A  very  thick  gold  thread 
may  be  plaited  in  with  the  coral,  but  we  do  not 
admire  the  intermixture.  It  is,  however,  very 
fashionable. 

Medallion  Bracelets  are  rather  more  trou¬ 
blesome  to  make  than  the  preceding,  and  do  not 
so  closely  resemble  corals;  but,  as  they  are  very 
pretty  ornaments,  and  form  a  variety,  we  give 
the  receipt: — Cut  out  a  dozen  rounds  of  stiff 
muslin,  a  little  larger  than  a  shilling,  and  cover 
them  with  sarcenet  ribbon  exactly  the  shade  of 
the  braid.  Knit  the  length  of  braid,  then  taek 
one  end  to  the  centre  of  the  silk  rounds,  roll 
it  round  and  round  until  it  rather  more  than 
covers  the  muslin,  tacking  it  here  and  there  into 
place.  It  will  now  be  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
round.  Leave  half- an -inch  space,  and  tack  it 
to  the  next  round,  both  at  the  edge  and  centre; 
cover  it  in  the  same  way,  and  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess.  About  six  medallions  are  required  for 
each  bracelet.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  braid 
being  knitted,  it  is  merely  plaited.  Chains  are 
made  of  a  single  line  of  knitting  of  three  stitches, 
or  two  lines  of  two  stitches  each,  and  twisted 
together. 


PATTERN  FOR  CHAIR  COYER,  ETC. 

The  engraving  for  this  is  in  front  of  the  nnm-  ^  colors  are  designated,  by  squares  of  different 
t>er.  This  pattern  is  to  be  done  on  medium  S  patterns,  the  key  to  which  is  given  below  the 
sized  canvass,  in  zephyr  worsted.  The  different  \  engraving. 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT.  J 
Human  Faces. — A  wonderful  thing  is  the  human  < 
face;  now  sad,  now  joyous,  now  tranquil,  now  ini-  < 
passioned,  now  darting  fire,  now  smiling  fondest  i 
love,  and,  while  overshadowed  or  overelouded,  never,  s 
never  the  same,  but  borrowing  the  spirit  genius,  and  \ 
glassing  the  emotions  of  the  heart 

In  sleep,  too,  there  is  something  irresistibly  touch-  !; 
ing,  and  calculated  to  excite  the  doepest  sensibility  !; 
in  every  brain  and  bosom  where  there  exist  feeling  ’ 
and  fancy — when  the  hushed  breath,  and  the  closed  j 


eyes,  and  the  motionless  form,  prosent  a  lovely  like¬ 
ness  of  the  image  we  must  all  assume  at  last,  before 
our  dust  mingles  with  the  dust  whence  it  arose — 
when  the  mighty  spirit  of  life  is  stirring  indeed,  but 
so  still,  so  calm,  and  in  some  natures  so  innocent  in 
its  visions,  thoughts,  and  idoas.  And  it  is  a  strange 
mystery  With  its  pomp,  its  darkness,  its  fierce  but 
melancholy  and  brief  delight,  that  seems  an  ante- 
past  of  Eternity  to  wean  us  from  the  world,  (if  we 
could  but  soe  heaven  who  could  ondure  existence 
here?)  leaving  darkness  and  desolation  behind — 
hopes,  cares,  sorrows  and  despair  alternating.  Then 
we  again  live  over  our  childhood’s  days — our  sins, 
our  griefs  and  joys — now  passing  from  life  to  death, 
now  beyond  time  and  space,  now  in  some  little  spot 
of  earth,  with  some  dear  human  tie  to  bind  us  closely 
to  it;  then  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  the  gTcat 
Omnipotent  beaming  upon  our  immortalized  being;  at 
one  moment  in  the  Empyrean  of  God,  with  the  blue 
and  glorious  floods  of  ether  around,  around,  around, 
and  simultaneously  precipitated  into  the  lowest  abyss 
of  hell,  all  agony,  and  gloom,  and  horror! 

Is  it  possible,  is  it  conceivable  that  ought  but  an 
immaterial  principle  could  perform  these  most  anti¬ 
thetical  of  operations  so  immediately  that  they  hardly 
appoar  an  act  of  the  will?  Truly  may  it  bo  said  the 
Creator  has  fashioned  us  in  his  own  imago.  As  in 
the  beginning  God  said,  “Let  there  be  light,”  and 
there  was  light,  tho  human  mind  compels  Eternity 
to  be  prosent  to  it,  evoking  the  darkness  to  its  con¬ 
ceptions,  or  soaring  above  it  with  eagle  wings — 
creating  an  universe  in  the  illimitable  resources  of 
ideas — rushing  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  great 
thoughts,  (for  it  is  not  itself  subject  to  limits)  making 
chaos  into  beauty,  vivifying,  destroying,  annihilating 
— it  sinks,  its  rises,  forever  baffling  conceptions,  for¬ 
ever  active  in  sleep  or  wakefulness — so  grand,  so 
august,  so  awful  and  inoomprohonsible ! 

Woman’s  Lot. — Tho  following  lines,  anonymous 
to  us,  are  heavy  with  heart-breaking  sorrow.  Yet 
they  represent  what  is — too  often  alas! — the  lot  of 
woman. 


Whom  first  we  love,  you  know,  we  seldom  wed — 
Time  rules  us  all.  And  life,  indeed,  is  not 
256 


The  thing  we  planned  it  out  when  hope  was  dead — 
And  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  our  lot 

Much  must  be  borne  which  it  is  hard  to  bear; 

Much  given  away  which  it  were  sweet  to  keep; 
God  help  us  all!  who  need,  indeed,  his  care, 

And  yet  I  know,  the  shepherd  loves  his  sheep. 

My  little  boy  begins  to  babble  now 

Upon  my  knee  his  earliest  infant  prayer; 

He  has  bis  father’s  eager  eyes,  I  know, 

And  they  say  too,  his  mother’s  sunny  hai& 

But  when  he  sleeps  and  smiles  upon  my  knee. 

And  I  can  feel  his  light  breath  come  and  go, 

I  think  of  one  (Heaven  help  and  pity  me!) 

Who  lovod  mo,  and  whom  I  loved,  long  ago. 

Who  might  have  been  ***  ah,  what  I  dare  not  think ! 

We  are  all  changed.  God  judges  for  us  best: 

God  help  us  in  our  duty,  and  not  shrink, 

And  trust  in  Heaven  humbly  for  the  rest. 

But  blame  us  women  not,  if  some  appear 

Too  cold  at  times;  and  somo  too  gay  and  light; 
Some  griefs  gnaw  deep.  Some  woes  are  hard  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the  past!  And  who  can  judge  us  right? 

Ah,  were  wo  judged  by  what  wo  might  have  been. 
And  not  by  what  wo  are,  too  apt  to  fall! 

My  little  child — he  sleeps  and  smiles  between 

These  thoughts  and  me.  In  Heaven  we  shall  know 
all! 

Social  Tyranny.  —  The  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
which  is  said,  and,  we  believe,  correctly,  to  have 
the  largest  circulation  of  aDy  daily  newspaper  in 
the  world,  is  one  of  those  journals,  which  are  always 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  morality  and  justioc,  and 
opposed  to  wrong  and  oppression  in  every  shape. 
Its  influence,  with  its  60,000  subscribers,  and  300,000 
readers,  is  immouse;  and  to  say  that  such  influence 
is  exercised  in  behalf  of  truth  is  the  best  compliment 
we  can  pay  to  the  proprietors. 

Lately  it  contained  an  article  on  “The  Social 
Tyrants  of  the  World,”  which,  we  would  that  every 
husband,  father,  brother  and  son  could  read.  The 
Ledger  says,  truly,  that  the  Czar  is  not  the  only 
tyrant  in  the  world,  but  that  there  are  social  as  well 
as  political  oppressors:  that  neither  education,  nor 
refinement,  nor  wealth,  nor  position,  nor  official 
authority  is  always  sufficient  to  avert  family  tyranny. 
In  some  of  our  most  splendid  mansions,  not  less  than 
in  dirty  cellars,  is  domestic  oppression  to  be  found. 
Tho  wife  of  the  millionaire  is  often  not  less  oppressed 
than  the  helpmate  of  the  beggar.  It  adds: 

“  For  it  is  not  of  physical  tyranny  that  we  speak, 
so  much  as  of  that  which  is  keener  and  more  subtle, 
of  that  which  cuts  to  the  soul,  of  that  moral  despotism 
which  is  exercised  by  harsh  words,  by  cruel  neglects, 
by  unkind  acts,  by  petty  insults.  Husbands  go  home 
and  vent,  upon  unoffending  wives,  the  irritation  which 
the  events  of  the  day  have  produced.  Would  they 
dare  to  vent  it  on  the  partners,  clerks,  or  customers 
who  originated  it?  Fathers  push  innocent  children 
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angrily  aside,  or  even  strike  them,  because  annoyed 
by  their  noiso.  Would  they  venture  to  lay  bauds  on 
those  who  try  their  patience,  a  hundred  times  worse, 
in  the  constantly  occurring  vexatious  occurrences  of 
the  day?  Too  often. the  household  is  made  to  expiate 
ill  that  the  husband  and  father  has  had  to  eudure 
abroad,  till  wife  and  children  learn  to  watch  for  the 
storm  or  sunshine  on  his  face,  with  eager,  palpitating 
hearts.  Too  often  the  frown  on  the  father’s  brow 
banishes  the  smile  from  the  mother’s  lips,  hushes  the 
[>rattle  of  the  little  ones,  and  throws  a  gloom  and 
constraint  over  the  whole  domestic  circle.  Oh !  in 
bow  many  homes,  there  reigns  a  silent,  crushing 
tyranny  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  which 
destroys  everything  like  happiness  there,  and  which 
perverts  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  children 
grow  up,  as  miasma  taints  the  air. 

“Hypothetically,  every  man  is  willing  to  admit 
that  tyranny,  thus  exercised  over  the  innocent  and 
helpless,  is  as  cowardly  as  it  is  cruel.  Hypotheti¬ 
cally,  all  will  acknowledge  that,  to  be  a  tyrant  at 
home,  makes  a  man,  so  far  forth,  as  much  the  op¬ 
press,  as  to  crush  a  Poland  or  Hungary,  or  to  herd 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But,  how  few  will 
concede,  even  to  their  own  consciences,  that  they  are 
themselves  such  despots!  It  is  the  curse  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  more  than  of  most  other  vices,  that  it  conceals 
the  sin  from  the  sinner,  and  that  the  worse  the  man 
beef" the  loss  apt  is  he  to  see  his  error.  There 
are  u..„  of  thousands  of  oppressed  women  and  chil- 
all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Texas,  who  have  no 
m  to  speak  for  them,  unless  the  hearts  of  tho  tyrants 
themselves  could  be  softened.” 


“Excelsior’’  Parodied. — To  parody  a  poem  is  to  £ 
tompliment  it.  For  a  parody  pre-supposes  the  origi-  > 
^  to  be  well  known,  for  otherwise  the  wit  of  the  j 
parody  could  not  bo  appreciated.  Longfellow,  from  \ 
Hiawatha"  down,  lias  furnished  food  for  more  paro-  \ 
than  any  poet,  perhaps,  in  the  language.  Few,  t 
koserer,  have  been  as  successful  as  the  following  on  £ 

“pickles.”  < 

The  rain  and  snow  were  falling  fast,  l 

As  through  a  down-east  village  passed  $ 

A  youth  who  chalked  with  great  display,  > 

bpon  a  barrel  in  his  sleigh,  j 

“  Pickles  to  sell."  > 

His  cheeks  were  bine,  and  red  his  nose,  \ 

His  ears  and  feet  were  nearly  froze,  £ 

And  tears  of  cold  bedimmed  his  sight,  J 

But  still  he  yell’d  with  all  his  might,  \ 

“  Pickles  to  sell.”  j 

As  on  he  went,  a  maiden  bold  $ 

Came  out  and  asked  him  what  he  sold,  $ 

The  youth  looked  np  with  winning  smile,  < 

And  said  with  voice  as  soft  os  ile,  j 

“  Pickles.”  ^ 

s 

*2^*  me,”  cried  the  maid  divine,  \ 

Say,  tell  me,  are  they  in  the  brine?”  \ 

Nay/'  said  the  youth;  “that  sort  don’t  ^ay,”  J 
tluite  vexed  he  heard  the  maiden  say,  < 

“Such  Pickles!”  | 

That  one  so  sweet  should  speak  so  tart,  \ 

\j£he  w°rd  went  deep  into  his  heart,)  \ 

that  she  should  crush  his  hopes  so  flat,  \ 

And  soorn  his  smiles,  or,  worse  than  that,  < 

His  Pickles.  S  , 


By  asking  what  he  had  to  sell ; 

He  wouldn't  stop,  but  only  yell’d 

“  Pickles.” 

“  Don’t  drive  so  fast,”  an  old  man  said, 
“That*  worn -out  nag  is  nearly  dead.” 
“His  shoes  are  off,”  another  cried; 

With  shout  of  scorn  the  youth  replied, 
“Oh,  Pickles." 

“For  mercy's  sake  don’t  cross  the  creek! 
That  wooden  bridge  is  awful  weak.” 

The  youth  dashed  on  his  headlong  way, 
And  only  turned  his  head  to  say, 

“Oh,  Pickles.” 

The  night  was  dark,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  pickle  boy  was  brave  and  bold; 

He  never  stopped  or  checked  bis  flight, 
And  soon  the  sleigh  was  lost  to  sight, 

Pickles  and  all. 

Next  morn  two  little  wandering  Jews, 
Came  into  town  and  brought  the  news; 
Down  in  the  drift  a  corpse  they  found, 
Whilst  far  and  near  were  scattered  ronnd 
The  Pickles. 


Freckles,  Tan,  ac.— “Bessie”  asks  us  what  can 
be  done,  in  these  March  winds,  to  prevent  freckles? 
The  best  thing  is  “The  Balm  of  A  Thonsand  Flowers,” 
which  we  are  assured,  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  is 
an  almost  infallible  remedy  in  such  eases.  It  will 
remove,  not  only  freckles,  but  also  tan  and  pimples, 
leaving  the  skin  of  a  soft  and  roseate  hue.  Wet  a 
towel,  pour  on  two  or  three  drops,  and  wash  the  faoe 
night  and  morning.  Fetridge  and  Co.,  Boston,  manu¬ 
facture  the  “Balm.”  A  fifty  cent  bottle  will  last  a 
long  time. 


Aroy  be  drove,  through  wind  and  rain ; 
hey  tried  to  stop  his  course  in  vain. 


|  REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

>  The  Confidential  Correspondence  of  Napoleon  Bona- 

>  parte  with  hie  Brother  Joseph.  2  vols.  New  York : 
5  D .  Appleton  db  Co. — No  work  has  ever  been  published, 
j  which  throws  more  light  on  the  character  of  the  first 
^  Napoleon,  than  this.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  let- 
■!  ters,  confidentially  written  by  Napoleon  to  his  elder 
\  brother,  whom  he  loved  above  all  the  rest,  and  in 
\  whose  lately  published  memoirs  they  were  first  given 
|  to  the  world.  Domestic  and  pablic  affairs  are  dis- 
s  cussed,  especially  in  the  earlier  epistles,  in  a  free  and 
\  familiar  style ;  in  fact,  the  conqueror  unbosoms  him- 
\  self,  and  becomes  a  man,  a  friend  and  a  brother. 
$  These  letters  will  compel  many  of  the  earlier  biogra- 
\  phies  of  Napoleon  to  be  re-written.  In  future,  no 
\  porson  can  attain  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
1  great  emperor’s  character,  in  its  social,  political,  or 

>  even  military  aspects,  without  having  carefully  pe- 
|  rased  these  volumes.  The  work  is  a  valuable  acoes- 

sion  to  history.  The  publishers  have  issued  it  in  a 
neat  and  even  handsome  style. 

The  Trageaxes  of  Sophocles  In  English  Prose,  Re¬ 
vised  according  to  the  Text  of  Dindorf,  1  voL  New 
York :  Harper  db  Brothers. — Another  volume  of  Har- 
i  pers'  capital  “Classical  Library." 
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Note*  on  Central  America .  By  E.  O.  Squter.  1  |  Kate  Wet  ton .  By  Jeanie  Dewitt.  1  vol.  Nam 
voL  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothert. — The  author  \  York :  Dewitt  ds  Davenport.  Philada :  T.  B.  Peter - 
of  this  fine  octavo  was  formerly  U.  S.  Minister  to  \  eon . — We  believe  we  violate  no  confidence  in  stating 
Central  America,  and  therefore  writes  about  a  sub-  l  that  Jeanie  Dewitt  is  but  a  nomme  de  plume,  the  real 
ject  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar.  In  a  pro-  >  name  of  the  author  being  Miss  Dowling.  She  is  the 
ceding  work,  he  described  Nicaragua:  the  present  \  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dowling,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
is,  therefore,  more  particularly  devoted  to  Honduras  ^  man  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  no  reason,  able  aa  he 
and  San  Salvador.  The  geography,  climate,  topo-  \  is,  to  be  ashamed  of  his  equally  gifted  child.  “Kata 
graphy,  population,  resources  and  productions  of  )  Weston”  has,  not  only  decided  literary  merit,  but  is 
those  states  are  set  forth  in  the  fullest  manner;  and  j  eminently  moral.  It  is  such  a  fiction  os  may  safely 
where  Mr.  Squier  cannot  speak  from  personal  obser-  j  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  certain  that  it 
vation,  he  relies  on  official  and  other  competent  j  will  do  good  as  well  as  amuse.  The  volume  is  em* 
authorities.  Part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  s  belli  shed  with  numerous  spirited  illustrations, 
qnortion  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway.  Mr.  8.  give,  j  £anmere_  By  Mn  j_  a  B  jjorr_  j  ^  AV„ 
the  preference,  over  all  other  propoeed  route.,  to  that  s  r#rfc;  M<um  fir0(W_In  the  profttce  this  noTel( 
from  Port  CabaUo.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Hondura.,  to  the  \  our  old  and  faTorite  contributor.  Mr..  Dorr,  acknow- 
Bay  of  Fonaeca,  on  the  Pacific:  and  hi.  facte  and  ledgea  herB6lf  the  aathor  of  « Farmingdale,"  one  of 
figure,  appear  to  u.  conclueive.  Numorou.  elaborate  ^  Tery  bc8t  American  novel,  which  appeared  lut 
raaP8  other  illiutration.  increase  the  attraction,  j  yc^  and  wbich  came  out  anonymously.  “  Laninere" 
of  the  book.  .<  js  quit,  up  to  its  predecessor,  and  either  i.  better 

Our  Cousin  Veronica .  By  the  author  of  “Anna-  \  than  the  famous  “Wide,  Wide  World”  novels,  having 
bel”  1  vol.  New  York:  Bunce  &  Brother. — A  much  j  more  grasp  of  character,  a  wider  range  of  observation 
better  novel  than  even  “Annabel,”  itself  a  fiction  of  $  and  equal  merit  in  depicting  rural  life.  “Bessie”  is 
many  and  rare  merits.  The  descriptions  of  Virginia  $  altogether  a  superior  heroine  to  Fleta,  or  Ellen,  for 
life  in  “Our  Cousin  Veronica”  are  among  the  best  in  j  example.  But  get  the  volume  and  judge  for  your- 
the  language;  they  are  always  graphic,  easy  and  >  selves. 

graceful:  while  that  part  of  the  «tory  which  occur.  Lucy  or>  Woman-,  Rigiu  and  Spiritual. 

in  England  i.  scarcely  1...  .kilfully  done.  It  is  »  5  im.  a*  fuUia  and  Mu.iou,  of  tke  Niuo- 

long  while  since  we  have  been  so  delighted  with  > U,  Century.  By  Fred  Folio.  1  voL  Auburn: 
»ew  novel.  There  is  so  much  exaggeration  afloat  in  \  Aldtn  j.  Seard,[eg_  philada:  T.  B.  Petereon. — A 
he  fictions  of  the  day,  that  we  are  charmed  to  meet  i  ,atiricaj  fiction,  cxhibiUng  considerable  merit.  As 
vith  a  story  like  this,  which  is  powerful,  yet  also  1  it  u  deyoted  tw0  prominent  topic,  of  the  day— 
natural.  We  hope  often  to  hear  from  thi.  author.  j  Woman’.  Right,  and  Spiritualism — it  would  hara 
The  Attache  In  Madrid ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Court  j  ““7  readers,  even  if  it  was  less  sprightly  and 
W  Isabella  II.  Translated  from  the  German.  1  vol.  j  graphic.  The  publishers  have  issued  it  in  excellent 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philada:  T.  B.  \  8tyle.  The  illustrations,  especially  are  capital. 


Peterson. — A  really  sprightly  volume.  The  author,  s 
attached  to  a  German  legation  in  Madrid,  had  great  j 
facilities  for  becoming  familiar  with  court  life,  gossip,  j 
politics,  Ac.  He  did  not  neglect  other  matters,  how-  > 
ever,  relating  to  Spain  and  Spaniards,  interesting  to  ! 
be  known;  and  he  has  also  managed  to  give  a  rapidly  j 
sketched  political  history  of  modern  Spain.  In  every  ? 
respect,  this  is  one  of  the  most  gossipping,  readable,  \ 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  instructive  books  of  the  \ 
year.  | 

Macaulay's  History  of  England.  Vols.  8  and  4.  < 
New  York:  Harper  ds  Brothers. — The  duodecimo  $ 
edition  of  the  long-expected  continuation  of  Macau- 1 
lay.  The  present  volumes  carry  the  story  over  a  s 
period  of  about  seven  years.  At  this  rate,  if  Macau-  $ 
lay  lives,  his  history  will  be  longer  than  that  of  \ 
Gariociardini,  which  he  wittily  says,  in  one  of  his  $ 
earlier  essays,  an  Italian  criminal,  condemned  to  J 
death,  refused  to  read  through,  even  to  save  his  life.  \ 


Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Devolution , 
with  notes  and  illustrations.  By  Frank  Moore.  1 
vol.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  ds  Co. — A  book  which 
is  both  a  literary  and  historical  curiosity.  Mr.  Moore 
has  seleoted  these  songs  and  ballads,  some  from  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  time,  some  from 
old  broadsides,  and  some  from  oral  tradition.  The 
best  ballad  in  the  volume  is  “The  Battle  of  the 
Kegs,”  and  the  next  is  Andre's  “Cow  Chase.”  The 
volume  is  tastefully  published. 

The  Sacred  Plains.  By  J.  H.  Headley.  1  voL 
Buffalo :  Wan  ter,  Me  Kim  ds  Co.  Philada:  T.  B. 
Peterson. — A  clear  and  concise  description  of  the 
plains,  which  witnessed  the  great  events  of  the  Bible. 
Such  books  as  this  materially  assist  in  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  Scripture  history;  and  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged;  especially  when  they  are  as  well  exe¬ 
cuted  as  the  present.  For  popular  circulation,  though 
not  for  the  scholar,  the  volume  is  really  an  acquiai- 


Sense  and  Sensibility.  By  Miss  Austen.  1  vol.  $  **on* 

New  York :  Bunce  ds  Brother. — Few  novels  as  good  |  The  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  By  Thu- 
as  this  are  written  now.  Every  person,  who  has  not  ^  eydidcs.  1  vol.  New  York:  Harper  ds  Brothers. — 
read  it,  should  buy  it  immediately,  for  it  has  a  rich  J  Another  of  “The  Classical  Series.”  Like  all  of  the 
intellectual  feast  in  store.  >  series  it  is  excellent.  The  toxl  is  from  Arnold. 
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Mrs.  Pollen's  Twilight  Stories.  0  vol*.  Boston:  > 
Whutemore,  File*  &  HalL  A  series  of  unusually  \ 
neritorioa8  volumes  for  children.  They  are  “True  ; 
Slones  About  Cato  and  Dogs/'  ‘‘Made-Up  Stories,”  :j 
“The  Pedlar  of  Dust  Sticks/’  and  “The  Old  Garret,  :j 
Parts  I,  II  and  IIL”  They  may  be  had  singly  at  25  ; 
cents  a  volume,  or  the  whole  six  for  $1,50.  Each  is  $ 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  and  illustrated  by  Billings.  ^ 
We  cordially  commend  them.  They  arc  among  the  £ 
best  things  that  have  been  published  for  young  ohil-  \ 
then  for  many  years.  j 

The  Hunter *»  Feast ;  or,  Conversations  Around  the  s 
Camp-Fire.  By  Captain  Mayne  Beid.  1  voL  New  \ 
York:  Dewitt  dc  Davenport. — No  one  tells  a  story  | 
“  by  flood  and  field”  better  than  Capt.  Reid,  as  some  s 
tf  the  earlier  subscribers  to  this  Magazine  will  re-  s 
member ;  for  he  was  one  of  our  most  frequent  oontri-  $ 
bstors  till  he  went  abroad.  The  present  volume  is  ^ 
fall  of  stirring  tales,  relating  to  border  life  and  > 
prairie  hunting.  The  book  is  exoellently  printed  5 
and  graphically  embellished.  I 

Note*  •/  A  Volunteer.  Edited  by  C.  3f.  Smith  > 
'mthor  of  u  Working-Man* *  Way  in  the  World.”  1  \ 
Bsfalo  :  A.  Burke.  Philada  :  T.  B.  Peterson. —  \ 
The  sotobiography  of  a  French  soldier  in  the  first  \ 
jwn  of  the  first  French  revolution.  It  is  full  of  * 
faring  incidents,  naturally  told,  and  is  altogether  a  \ 
rery  readable  book. 

Herodotus.  A  new  and  Literal  Version  from  the  ;! 
to*  of  Baehr.  1  vol.  New  York:  Ha'per  dc  Bro-  ; 
thsrs.— Another  of  the  “Classical  Series.”  A  good  i 
geographical  index  accompanies  it.  The  translator  ; 
is  H.  Casy,  M.  A.,  of  Oxford. 

THE  TOILET. 

The  Etes. — The  eye  when  in  health,  requires  very 
wmple  attention,  bathing  with  cold  or  tepid  water 
batng  all  that  is  needftiL  It  is,  however,  so  delicate 
m  organ,  that  external  causes  easily  affect  it,  and 
aapair  its  beauty.  Too  strong  a  light  fatigues  the 
and  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  long  oontinued 
application,  or  night  watohings,  are  equally  injurious 
■o  them.  In  evening  oocupation,  extreme  care  should 
taken  in  the  management  of  the  light,  whioh 
*boold  be  oonsiderably  above  the  eyes,  so  that  the 
glare  may  not  shine  into  them.  Inflammation  of  the  \ 
eyelid,  accompanied  by  irritation,  may  be  speedily  \ 
reduced  by  holding  it  over  the  steam  of  boiling  j 
eater.  There  is  also  an  inflamation,  often  const!- 1 
tsticmal,  that  occurs  in  the  membrane  which  oovers  \ 
the  globe  of  the  eye;  this  may  be  remedied  by  bath-  j 
>ag  it  with  warm  poppy  water.  It  sometimes  happens  \ 
that  the  glands  of  the  eye,  secrete  too  abundantly,  \ 
*ad  become  glued  together  during  the  night,  in  \ 
*hieh  ease  the  following  preparation  will  be  found  \ 
aieful: — Chamomile  tea,  moderately  strong,  with  a  j 
fittle  brandy,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tablespoon ful 
•f  the  latter  to  a  small  cup  of  the  tea;  the  eye 
should  be  bathed  frequently  with  this  mixture,  and 
it  sight,  before  retiring  to  bed,  a  little  ointment 


oomposed  of  sweet  oil  and  white  wax,  should  be 
carefully  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  with  a 
a  fine  camel’s  hair  pencil.  When  reading  or  other 
exercise  of  the  eyes  has  been  too  long  oontinued, 
an  aching  sensation  is  felt  just  above  them,  a  piece 
of  linen  doubled  several  times  and  steeped  in  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  rose-water  will  give  relief. 
Persons  who. suffer  from  weak  eyes  will  derive  great 
benefit  by  dropping  into  them  two  or  three  drops  of 
cold  spring  water  several  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours;  a  small  machine  is  sold  by  ohemists  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  eye  open  during  this  slight 
operation  whioh  is  perfectly  painless.  A  small  lump 
of  sugar  saturated  with  eau  de  cologne,  and  slowly 
dissolved  in  the  mouth,  will  give  temporary  brilliancy 
to  the  eyes. 

The  eyelashes  eon  tribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  eye :  in  early  youth  they  are  generally  thick  and 
long,  but  owing  to  neglect,  they  soon  break  and  wear 
off.  As  they  not  only  impart  a  soft  and  pleasing 
expression  to  the  eye,  but  protect  and  preserve  it, 
their  growth  should  be  encouraged.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  thoy  should  be  clipped  every  four  or  five  weeks, 
by  this  means  they  will  acquire  strength,  and  will 
soon  become  long  and  luxuriant  One  or  more  eye¬ 
lashes  sometimes  grow  inward  and  irritate  the  eye; 
it  may  be  possible  to  train  them  in  a  proper  direction 
with  a  camel’s  hair  penoil  dipped  in  gum-water, 
otherwise  they  should  be  oautiously  extracted  by  a 
surgeon.  The  eyebrows  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  face.  Le  Brun  regarded  them 
as  the  most  certain  interpreter  of  the  sentiments. 
Their  shape  may  be  improved  by  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  but  artificial  applications  always  give  an  unna¬ 
tural  and  disagreeable  effect;  they  may  be  rendered 
soft  and  oompaot  by  the  use  of  a  little  pomade,  and 
smoothing  them  closely  together  with  the  fingers. 
The  hairs  should  never  be  plucked  out  nor  destroyed 
by  depilatories,  unless  they  meet  across  the  nose, 
whioh  imparts  so  fierce  and  sinister  an  expression 
that  it  is  permissible  to  remove  them;  in  every  other 
instance,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  eyebrows  as  nature 
made  them,  for  any  artificial  shape  given  to  them 
will  not  harmonise  as  well  with  the  rest  of  the  fea¬ 
tures.  A  well-formed  eye  should  neither  be  too  open 
nor  too  closed;  the  almond  shape  is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  elongating  the 
oval  of  the  eye,  by  drawing  out  or  extending  the 
eyelid  at  the  external  angle,  and  by  constant  repeti¬ 
tions  of  this  slight  operation,  they  obtain  the  almond 
shape,  which  they  esteem  essential  to  beauty. 


PUZZLES. 

Answer  to  “Cylinder  Puzzle.” — Get  a  round 
cylinder  of  the  dimensions  of  the  circular  hole,  and 
of  the  height  of  the  square  hole.  Then  draw  a  line 
across  the  end,  dividing  it  in  two  equal  parts,  cutting 
also  an  equal  part  from  either  side  to  the  edge  of  the 
circular  base ;  a  figure  would  be  the  result,  whioh  will 
serve  as  a  key  to  the  puzzle. 


a 
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The  Line  Puzzle. — Having  drawn  on  a  piece  of  < 
card  Bix  vertical  line*,  like  those  here  represented,  \ 
how,  bj  adding  five  more  lines  to  them,  moke  the  ' 
whole  form  nine?  \ 

i  i  i  i  i  i  1 


i 

NEW  RECEIPTS.  ; 

\ 

Pomade s. — There  are  so  many  pomades  now  in  use,  j 
that  it  is  searoely  requisite  to  give  a  receipt  for  any,  i 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  like  the  following:  \ 
— Take  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  almonds,  and  dissolve  \ 
with  it  purified  bbef  marrow  about  three  ounces:  s 
when  melted,  stir  into  it  any  essence  or  perfume  that  < 
may  be  preferred.  Another  good  receipt  is  prepared  s 
by  mixing  together  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  ben,  a  fluid  ? 
ounce  of  oil  of  jasmin,  with  half  a  pint  of  castor  oil:  ^ 
this  may  be  made  of  the  consistency  of  a  pomade  by  $ 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  melted  white  wax.  Rose-  j 
mary  tea  is  much  recommended  as  a  wash  for  the  } 
hair.  And  cocoa-nut  oil,  when  it  can  be  procured  £ 
genuine,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effectual  beautifier  of  J 
the  hair  that  can  be  obtained.  As  a  cheap  bandoline  \ 
to  make  the  hair  close  and  smooth  the  following  will  \ 
be  found  useful : — Take  a  cupful  of  linueed,  pour  < 
over  it  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover,  let  it  stand  ^ 


To  Wash  and  Clean  Cloves. — Wash  them  in  soap 
and  water  till  the  dirt  is  got  out,  then  stretch  them 
on  wooden  hands,  or  pull  them  out  in  their  proper 
shape.  Never  wring  them,  as  that  puts  them  out  of 
form,  and  makes  them  shrink;  put  them  one  upon 
another  and  press  the  water  out  Then  mb  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  over  the  outside  of  the  gloves:— If 
wanted  quite  yellow,  take  yellow  ochre,  if  quite  white, 
pipo  clay;  if  between  the  two,  mix  a  little  of  each 
together.  By  proper  mixture  of  these  any  shade  may 
be  produced.  Mix  the  color  with  beer  or  vinegar. 
Let  them  dry  gradually,  not  too  near  the  fire,  nor  in 
too  hot  a  sun;  when  they  are  about  half  dried,  rub 
them  well,  and  stretch  them  out  to  keep  them  from 
shrinking,  and  to  soften  them.  When  they  are  well 
rubbed  and  dried,  take  a  small  cane  and  beat  them, 
then  brush  them ;  when  this  is  done,  iron  them  rather 
warm,  with  a  piece  of  paper  over  them,  but  do  nui 
let  the  iron  be  too  hot. 

A  German  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  three  ounces  of 
whole  rice  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of  milk  until  it  is 
very  tender  and  dry.  Let  it  stand  to  cool,  and  then 
mix  with  it  throe  ounces  of  beef-suet,  finoly  chopped, 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  one 
ounce  of  candied  orange  or  lemon  peel,  six  ounces  of 
Sultana  raisins,  and  three  large  eggs  beaten  and 
strained.  Boil  the  pudding  either  in  a  well-buttered 
basin,  or  a  well-floured  cloth,  for  two  hours  and  a 


till  the  water  becomes  like  a  jelly,  then  add  a  little 
rose  water,  and  strain  it  for  use.  The  usual  way  of 
preparing  bandoline  is  with  quince  seeds,  or  with 
gelatine ;  the  latter  dries  on  the  hair,  and  has  a  dirty 
appearance.  As  a  depilatory,  we  suggest  the  sub¬ 
joined  recipe  as  being  effectual,  although  not  imme¬ 
diate  in  its  sesults : — Mix  one  ounce  of  finely  powdered 
pumice-stone  with  one  ounce  of  quick  lime,  rub  this 
mixture  on  the  skin  from  which  the  hair  is  to  bo 
removed  twice  in  the  twonty-four  hours;  this  is  an 
innocent  application,  and  will  gradually  destroy  the 
hair. 

.  Oyster  Patties. — Take  some  small  patty-pans  and 
line  them  with  a  fine  puff  paste:  put  a  piece  of  bread 
into  each  and  cover  them  with  paste.  Put  them 
into  the  oven,  and  whilst  they  are  being  baked,  pre¬ 
pare  the  following  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  bread: 
Beard  some  oysters,  and  cut  the  other  parts  into 


^  quarter,  and  serve  with  it  a  sauce  made  by  wanning 
\  two  glasses  of  white  wine,  sweetened  with  an  ounce 
?  and  half  of  lump  sugar.  When  the  wine  is  quite 
s  hot  and  tho  sugar  dissolved,  stir  into  it  the  beaten 
|  yolks  of  three  eggs;  place  the  saucepan  high  above 
s  the  fire  constantly  stirring  the  sauce  for  a  while,  but 
$  taking  care  that  it  does  not  come  to  a  boil,  or  it  will 
5  instantly  curdle.  Pour  tho  same  over  the  pudding, 
>  or,  if  preferred,  send  it  to  table  in  a  tureen. 

\  A  Medley  Pudding. — Stew  until  very  tender  and 
£  dry  three  ounces  of  whole  rice  in  a  pint  and  a  quar- 
5  ter  of  milk.  When  a  little  cooled,  mix  with  it  three 
i  ounces  of  beef-suet,  finely  chopped,  two  ounces  and 
<  a  half  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  one  ounce  of  candied 
|  orange  and  lemon  peel,  six  ounces  of  Sultana  raisin*. 
J  and  three  largo  eggs  beaten  and  strained.  Bod  (he 
£  puddding  in  a  buttered  basin,  or  in  a  well-floored 
\  cloth,  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  serve  with  a 


small  pieces.  Put  them  into  a  tosser  with  a  very  \  sauce  made  as  follows: — Dissolve  an  ounco  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  the  smallest  quantity  of  white  l  half  of  lump  sugar  in  two  glasses  of  white  wine,  ana 


pepper  and  salt,  a  small  bit  of  lomou  peel  chopped 
as  finoly  as  possible,  a  little  cream  and  a  little 
oyster  liquor.  Simmer  the  whole  together  for  a  few 
minutes  before  putting  it  into  the  patties. 

Cheese-Cake. — To  make  cheese-cakes  put  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  rennet  into  a  quart  of  milk.  When  turned 
drain  the  curd  from  the  whey.  Then  rub  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredients  well  together: — A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bnttcr,  a  quarter  of  a  ponnd  of  sugar,  some 
nutmeg,  two  biscuits  grated,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
the  white  of  one  egg,  half  an  ounce  of  almonds  (half 
bitter  and  half  sweet)  well  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and 
four  ounces  of  currants.  Lastly  mix  the  curd  with 
the  above,  having  first  gently  bruised  it. 


5  stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs;  then  war® 

>  them  in  a  saucepan,  holding  the  saucepan  at  a  dis- 
j  tance  over  the  fire,  and  stirring  it  round.  By  no 
^  means  allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  wdll  immediately  curdle. 
£  Pour  the  sauce  over  the  pudding,  or,  if  preferred, 
\  send  it  to  table  in  a  tureon. 

$  Grahamite  Mince  Pies. — Take  a  pound  of  currants, 
a  pound  of  apples,  chopped  fine,  a  pound  of  moist 
i>  sugar,  a  pound  of  suet-,  well  chopped,  a  quarter  of  * 
ij  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped  small,  tbs 
$  juice  of  two  and  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  shred  fine; 

>  nutmeg  and  mace  according  to  taste,  and  a  glass  of 
$  brandy.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  put  it  into 

the  pies. 
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icrvc  Egg*. — Take  a  pine  barrel,  (an  old  fish 
11  cleansed  out  answers  very  well)  and  put 
when  they  are  sound,  fresh  and  clean, 
er  them  with  lime  water,  made  like  common 
sh;  the  lime  settles  around  the  eggs,  and 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  lime,  (the  eggs  all 
le.)  Look  at  the  barrel  once  in  a  while,  to 
r  inches  of  water,  little  more  or  less,  covers 
>,  If  the  water  is  all  dried  up,  the  lime  gets 
they  are  difficult  to  take  out  when  wanted, 
have  to  carry  them  somewhere  else  to  wash 
ne  :  so  always  water  keep  on  the  top.  This 
r  must  he  made  at  least  two  weeks  before 
•  it  on  the  eggs,  or  your  eggs  will  be  boiled 
lgh  to  carry  in  your  pocket. 

>r  Ointment  for  Chapped  Band*. — Scrape 
arthen  vessel  1$  ounces  of  spermaceti  and 
mce  of  white  wax;  and  six  drachms  of  pow- 
nphor  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best 
Let  it  stand  near  the  fire  until  it  dissolves, 
t  well  when  liquid.  Before  retiring  put 
eat  on  the  hands,  also  before  washing  them ; 
u  usual. 

iagerbread. — Rub  one  pound  of  butter  well 
;  pounds  of  flour;  then  add  one  pound  of 
sugar,  one  pound  of  molasses,  two  ounces 
1  ginger,  and  one  nutmeg,  grated.  Warm 
of  a  pint  of  cream,  and  mix  all  together, 
oto  a  stiff  paste,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven, 
s  and  sweetmeats  may  be  added,  if  dersircd. 
Limb*,  d:c. — Indian  meal  poultice,  covered 
ig  hyson  tea,  softened  with  hot  water,  and 
lurns  or  frozen  flesh,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne, 
ft  the  pain  in  five  minutes.  If  blisters  have 
i  before  they  will  not  after  it  is  put  on,  and 
pooltice  is  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a 

A  Silk. — Spread  the  silk  on  a  table,  and 
it  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  a  mixture  of 
is  of  soap,  brandy,  and  cane  molasses.  Rinse 
rhly  in  three  successive  portions  of  water, 
it  before  quite  dry. 

vn<  China. — Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg, 
it  moisten  the  fractured  parts.  Have  ready 
lv-powdered  lime  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  thin 
ust  the  lime  quickly  over  the  egg,  and  unite 

i, 

tract  Or  ease  Spot*  from  Velvet. — Warm  the 
re  the  fire;  then  hold  it  over  the  finger,  and 
apply  spirits  of  wine  with  a  silk  handker- 


ASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

— Carriage  Dress  of  Lilac  Silk,  having 
inces,  ornamented  with  white  satin  stripes, 
d  with  a  lilac  and  white  fringe.  The  basque, 
closed  up  the  front,  is  edged  and  trimmed 
fUe*  to  match  the  flounces.  Pagoda  sleeves, 
*^?cd  like  the  basque.  Black  lace  mMtills  of 
*^**1  shape.  Small  point  lace  collar.  Bonnet 


of  white  satin,  tulle,  and  pink  flowers.  Straw-colored 
kid  gloves. 

Fig.  n. — A  House  Dress  of  Moire  Antique,  in 
brown  satin  and  violet-colored  moire  stripes.  The 
skirt  is  long  and  very  full.  The  basque  is  closed  up 
the  front,  and  cut  so  that  the  brown  stripes  form 
bretelles.  Small  cap  of  Honiton  lace,  trimmed  with 
pink  ribbon. 

Fig.  hi. — Riding  Habit  of  fine  Bronze  colored 
Lady’s  Cloth. — The  oorsago  has  a  very  deep  basque, 
with  the  ends  square  in  front,  and  is  fastened  from 
the  waist  to  the  throat  by  a  row  of  malachite  buttons 
set  in  wrought  gold.  A  round  riding-hat,  turned  up 
at  each  side,  without  feathers,  and  a  long  veil  of 
dark-blue  tulle.  Collai  and  cuffs  of  fine  cambric, 
vandyked  and  covered  with  rich  needlework.  Jupc 
of  cambric  muslin,  edged  with  a  deep  border  of  open 
eyelet-hole  work.  Chamois-colored  gloves,  and  a 
oravache  with  a  handle  of  wrought  gold.  Boots  of 
bronze-color  kid. 

Fig.  iy. — Bonnet  of  White  Silk  and  Straw 
Gimp. — It  is  very  small  about  the  face,  slopes  very 
much  from  the  top  to  the  crown,  and  has  a  deep  cape 
at  the  back.  It  is  ornamented  on  both  sides  with 
poppies  and  field  flowers. 

.Fig.  v. — Basque  Body  of  thin  Muslin. — It  sits 
close  and  fastens  down  the  front  with  buttons  and 
button -holes.  Lappets  open  at  the  side,  in  order  to 
set  off  the  figure.  Ornament  of  English  bands,  half 
embroidery,  half  open-work. 

Fig.  vi. — Bistort  Fichu  made  of  thin  Muslin 
or  Net,  and  trimmed  with  guipure.  Bunches  of 
ribbon  confine  the  plaits  at  the  back  and  on  the 
shoulders. 

Fig.  yii. — Guipure  Cap,  trimmed  with  scarlet  and 
black  striped  ribbon. 

Fio.  viii. — Head-dress  of  Snowed  Velvet,  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  blonde  and  ornamented  with  two  hahd- 
some  feathers. 

Fig.  ix. — Child’s  Frock  Body. — The  whole  body, 
before  and  behind,  is  plaited;  the  plaits  aro  sewed 
down.  The  ornament  of  the  collar,  sleeves  and  lap¬ 
pets  is  a  rich  English  band.  The  end  of  the  sleeves 
is  formed  of  puffings  separated  by  having  inser¬ 
tions  between  them.  Hie  collar  is  formed  of  a  band 
in  English  eipbroidery. 

Fig.  x. — Puffed  Sleeve,  formed  of  muslin  puffs 
separated  by  insertions  and  terminated  by  an  em¬ 
broidered  band. 

Fig.  xi. — Cap  for  Christening. — The  crown  is 
made  of  Valenciennes,  the  front  formed  of  insertions 
of  Valenciennes,  nearly  an  inch  wide  and  separated 
by  a  purling  with  three  holes,  in  which  is  run  under 
and  over  a  narrow  satin  ribbon.  The  band,  of  Va¬ 
lenciennes  and  tulle,  is  plaited  in  the  English  style 
and  is  ornamented  with  five  bows  of  satin  ribbon 
very  narrow  and  purled  laid  one  over  the  other.  A 
string  of  No.  4  ribbon  crosses  the  front  and  termi¬ 
nates  at  the  ears  with  very  pretty  bows.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  cap,  in  the  plaits  of  the  band,  is  a  pretty 
rosette  of  No.  4  blue  ribbon,  if  for  a  boy,  pink  for  a 
girl. 
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Fio.  xu. — A  Breakfast  Cap  formed  of  rows  of 
worked  muslin,  with  worked  muslin  tabs. 

General  Remarks. — Dresses  are  still  made  high 
in  the  body  for  out-of-doors,  with  full  and  long 
skirts.  Lappets  at  the  waist  have  not  lost  favor; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  conspicuous  than 
ever,  some  of  them  coining  so  far  down  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a  short  skirt.  This  is  certainly 
extravagant;  unreasonable,  and  proves  how  easily 
we  fall  into  extremes  of  any  kind. 

An  old  fashion  that  has  reappeared  and  may  be 
accepted,  is  that  of  trimming  the  front  of  skirts. 
Nothing  is  more  pleasing  or  gives  a  dress  greater 
elegance,  in  the  absence  of  flounces. 

Canezous  and  fichus  of  white  lace  impart  elegant 
variety  to  dinner  and  evening  costumes.  Canezous 
ore  frequently  very  prettily  trimmed  in  front  and  on 
the  sleeves  with  bows  of  colored  ribbon.  Another 
style  of  trimming  adapted  for  canezous  consists  of 
bretelles  of  colored  ribbon,  In  the  latter  caso,  the 
ribbon  is  rather  broad,  and  it  descends  from  each 
shoulder  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  waist,  both 
in  front  and  behind.  The  new  fichus  include  some 
composed  of  white  and  others  of  black  tulle.  They 
are  trimmed  with  a  double  row  of  lace,  rather  deep 
at  the  back  and  gradually  diminishing  in  width  as 
it  passes  toward  the  front.  This  style  of  fichu 
somewhat  resembles  a  berth  c.  Behind,  it  descends 
either  quite  to  the  waist,  or  nearly  so.  Frequently 
the  ends  are  crossed  one  over  the  other  iu  front  of 
the  waist,  and  are  prolonged  nearly  to  the  middle  of 
the  skirt.  In  others,  the  ends  of  the  fichu  meet  iu 
the  oentre  of  the  corsage,  under  . a  bow  of  ribbon  or 
an  ornament  of  jewellery.  For  young  ladies,  fichus 
of  plain  tulle,  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  tulle  or  rib¬ 
bon,  are  very  fashionable.  Some  are  trimmed  with 
a  frill  of  tulle,  edged  with  rows  of  narrow  white  satin 
ribbon  or  black  velvet. 

Th#  fashion  of  employing  black  velvet  ribbon  for 


the  trimming  under-sleeves  and  chimisetiad 
muslin  or  lace,  continues  to  gain  favor.  H 
is,  however,  much  improved  by  the  adaa 
bows  of  colored  ribbon.  The  combination 
and  black  laoe  which  has,  for  some  time,  b*j 
able  for  caps,  is  now  frequently  introduced 
sleeves,  canezous,  collars,  Ac. 

Some  very  pretty  juvenile  costumes  b 
prepared.  One,  intended  for  a  little  boy,  os 
a  blouse  of  cashmere,  richly  ornamented  1 
broidery  in  silk  of  the  same  color.  The  t 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  baud  of  cashmere,! 
by  a  cornelian  buckle.  The  sleeves  are  ji 
ciently  long  to  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  ft 
and  beneath  them  are  under-sleeves  of ; 
fastened  at  the  wrist  by  cornelian  button, 
of  plain  jaconet,  and  white  trousers  reacbq 
knees.  Woolen  half  hose,  brown  chequered  *i 
Boots  of  black  glazed  leather,  with  cashmett 
the  same  color  as  the  blouse.  For  out-door  i 
the  dress  is  complete^  by  the  addition  ofi 
black  beaver  hat,  ornamented  with 
feathers,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  bwfti 
beautiful  passomentcrie.  We  may  also  vd 
little  girl’s  dress,  composed  of  violet-colored fc 
figured  with  a  flower  pattern  in  gold  cola 
skirt,  which  descends  a  little  below  the 
no  trimming.  The  corsage,  which  is  hi|h 
the  jacket  form,  is  trimmed  with  rows  ofvi< 
velvet  The  collar,  undor-sleeves,  and 
of  jaconet  ornamented  with  needle-wori 
needle-work  attached  to  the  edge  of  th* 
falls  a  little  below  the  skirt  of  th#  drosi. 
dress  is  added  when  worn  out-of-door?, » 
black  velvet  trimmed  with  fancy  brsid,  and* 
of  grey  imperial  velvet  edged  with  pink 
trimmed  in  the  inside  with  a  small  ww*ti>  d  n 
tinted  with  pink. 
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Clubbing  with  Papbrs  awd  Magazines. — We 
are  not  responsible  for  money  sent  to  us  for  other 
publications  in  clubs  with  our  own.  We*  pay  over 
all  soch  monies  on  receipt,  and  if  the  publications 
are  irregular,  the  fault  is  not  ours.  For  the  same 
reason,  when  onoe  we  have  paid  the  money  over,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  send  a  different  newspaper  or 
Magazine,  if  the  subscriber  should  not  happen  to 
like  it 


Our  Immense  Increase. — The  meres** 


subscription  list  has  been  so  immense, 


this 


that  we  almost  fear  to  state  it,  lest  it 
l  thought  to  be  an  exaggeration.  Ik 
\  been  enormous.  Our  staff  of  clerks,  thoufk 
\  to  meet  the  emergency,  has  been  kept  boij  * 
|  night  What  hundreds  write  to  ns  ^ 

>  seem  to  be  the  general  belief,  "that  Pefe**00 
^  ferred  to  any,  or  all  of  the  Magazines. 


The  Delay  or  the  Mails. — The  heavy  snow-  \ 
storms,  this  winter,  have  not  only  delayed  letters  s 
sent  to  us,  but  have  afterward  delayed  the  Magazines  ^ 
ordered  in  those  letters.  This  explanation  will  an-  j 
•wer  numerous  complaints  directed  to  us  on  this  j 
subject.  The  delay  is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 


How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write 
the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,1*  . 
state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscribe*^ 
hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern 
the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  ®  „ 
delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  •**“ 
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WHY  AUNT  ALICE 


BT  KATI 


“Com  now,  dear  aunt  Alice,  yon  will  tell  mo 
all  about  it,  won’t  you?”  said  bright-eyed  Lilia 
May. 

“Yes,  do,  dear  aunty  mine,”  chimed  in  half  a 
i oxen  youthful  voices.  ‘‘Why,  are  you  an  old 

maid?  You  promised  to  tell  us  to-night - ” 

Now,  aunt  Alice  is  a  rare  and  precious  speci¬ 
men  of  the  wickedly  slandered  ghnus  “old  maid.” 
flle  is  but  a  few  years  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty, 
yet  still  youthful  in  feeling  and  kindly  sympa¬ 
thies.  A  bright  sunshiny  heart  is  hers,  full  of 
the  gushing  music  of  warm,  intense  affections, 
yet  in  guilelessness  a  very  child.  “Blessing 
and  blest  wherever  she  goes,”  aunt  Alice  is  a 
universal  favorite  among  a  score  of  nieces  and 
nephews,  and  is  constantly  surrounded  by .  an 
enthusiastic  circle  of  us,  eager  to  listen  to  her 

dear,  simple  tales  of,  “When  I  was  young - ” 

It  was  a  frosty  night  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  when  we  were  all  cosily  huddled 
round  the  blazing  hickory  fire  in  grandma’s 
snug,  old-fashioned  parlor.  Aunt  Alice  was  at 
her  work-table,  busily  engaged  in  finishing  off 
some  fine  needlework  for  the  “new  baby”  which 
bad  come  with  our  youngest  aunt,  Fannie,  to 
spend  Chrisfcnas  with  grandma. 

“Come  new,  aunt  Alice,”  said  little  Ella, 
placing  one  atm  affectionately  over  the  old  lady’s 
shoulder,  while  she  playfully  took  her  work  from 
her,  “tell  us,  ts  you  promised,  why  you  never 
got  married,  like  mother  and  aunt  Susan  and 
aunt  Fannie  and  all  the  others  did.” 

“Pshaw,  ehildtenl  you  are  such  teases,”  said 
the  old  lady,  and  Imiling  fltie  carefully  wiped  her 
spectacles  and  put  them  away  in  their  morocco 
case.  “Come,  be  quiet  now,  all  of  you,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why  aunt  Alice  never  married.” 

“As  mute  as  little  mice,  aunty,”  said  we,  all 
crowding  round  her  chair. 

“  Many  yean  ago,  when  I  was  quite  young, 
and  your  mother  Susie  was  a  tiny  babe,  we  lived 
Voc.  XXIX.— 17 
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in  a  part  of  Virginia  where  railroads  and  even 
stage -coach  eswere  unknown ;  where  in  fact  the 
only  vehicles  which  oould  safely  pass  the  rough 
mountain  roads,  were  those  lumbering,  unsightly 
wagons,  which,  even  when  empty,  were  a  burden 
for  the  powerful  teams  that  dragged  them  slowly 
along.  At  that  time  the  mails  were  carried  on 
horseback,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  any  let¬ 
ters  found  their  way  to  our  baekwood’s  settle¬ 
ment.  Our  mail  carrier  was  an  old,  almost  infirm 
person,  who  for  years  had  crossed  the  mountains 
on  his  little  grey  mare,  bringing  in  his  saddle¬ 
bags  the  newspapers  of  the  neighboring  city,  and 
the  few  letters  of  businees  or  friendship  which 
constituted  the  mail  for  the  village  of  - . 

“Rarely,  if  ever  did  any  stranger  visit  our 
little  nest  hidden  among  the  rugged  mountains. 
You  may  judge  then  what  an  excitement  was 
created  one  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  fine- 
looking  young  man,  who  came  into  the  village 
riding  along  by  the  side  of  old  Wilson,  the  mail 
carrier.  The  tavern  was  soon  thronged  by  a 
crowd  of  ourious  persons,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  handsome  stranger,  or  find  out 
his  name  and  profession.  He  registered  himself 
as  Capt.  Vernon,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  made 
known  his  intention  of  travelling  through,  and 
obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  wild  and  beau¬ 
tiful  country  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  His  man¬ 
ners  were  so  prepossessing,  that  he  was  sooti 
upon  the  most  friendly  terms  with  our  prominent 
citizens,  and  was  considered  quite  an  acquisition 
to  our  society,  especially  by  us  young  damsels, 
who  scorned  the  humbler  village  beaux  when 
Capt.  Vernon  was  near — 

“Now  it's  getting  interesting,”  said  our  mis¬ 
chievous  cousin  Harry.  “Yes,  this  is  certainly 
aunt  Allie’s  hero  of  romance.” 

“Be  quiet,  my  dear,  or  I  shall  never  finish 
my  story.  Well,  the  young  captain  loitered 
about  the  village. 
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“And  did  you  fall  in  lore  with  him,  aunty  ?  “  4 Laws  bless  you  soul,  honey,  I  di skivered 

dear?”  persisted  Harry.  \  ’em.  Way  down  dor,  pas’  whar  dem  big  ches’imt 

“  ‘Nonsense,  boyl  Do  I  look  like  one  who  J  trees  is,  I  was  a  loadin’  de  waggin,  an’  I  hearn 
had  ever  fallen  in  lore?’  j  Snap  a  barkin’  and  scratchin’  way  in  de  bushes, 

“But  as  I  said,  we  had  begun  to  look  upon  j  an’  I  thought  ’twant  onlikely  dat  he  treed  a  coon 
Capt  Vornon  as  an  intimate  friend,  when  he  one  \  or  &uthin’,  so  I  run  down  dar  monsus  quick  like, 
evening  announced  his  intention  of  going  the  i  an’  I  seen  him  scratchin’  at  some  curous-lookin* 
next  day  to  the  neighboring  town.  In  spite  of  \  animal,  an’  I  was  sorter  ’fraid  to  tech  it  How- 
the  protestations  of  the  girls  who  were  well  j  sever,  I  cut  a  long  pole,  an’  I  fetch  the  darned 
pleased  with  his  polite  attentions,  and  muoh  to  \  critter,  (ax  yer  pardon  mistis)  I  fetch  de  critter 
the  relief  of  the  rustic  beaux  who  envied  his  city  {  a  lick,  and  laws  save  you,  honey,  he  never  move 
bred  air  and  style,  our  newly-found  friend  pro-  j  — den  I  ’eluded  he  must  ha  ’parted  dis  life,  so  I 
raising  soon  to  return,  departed,  again  in  com-  {  jist  ketch  right  holt  his  tail  an’  haul  him  out ; 
pa-ny  with  old  Wilson,  the  mail  carrier.  About  j  and  wat  yer  tink  he  were,  honey?* 
daybreak  next  morning,  Wilson  was  seen  riding  |  “  ‘Dear  bless  me,  uncle  Simon,  how  should  I 

slowly  through  the  street.  Like  wild  fire  the  {know?  ’Twant  a  coon — was  it?’ 
news  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  *  “  ‘lio’need,  my  precious  baby,  *’twas  ole  Joe 

of  the  village,  that  Wilson  had  been  waylaid  and  \  Wilson’s  saddle-bags,  wat  dat  slick  rascal  stole 
robbed  of  the  mail.  A  crowd  soon  collected  at  s  more’n  a  year  gone.  An’  dar  was  all  de  letters 
the  little  post-office.  In  a  few  words  the  old  $  bro’  open,  an’  den  stuft  in  de  bags  agin  an’  hid 
man  told  his  piteous  tale.  Having  been  left  \  under  de  ole  stump.’ 

about  dusk  by  his  companion  who  took  a  by-path  l  “  ‘Bless  my  life!  uncle  Simon — what  did  you 
through  the  woods,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  see  \  do  with  them  ?' 

a  friend  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  while  <  “  ‘Oh,  I  fetch  ’em  ’long  home  wid  me,  an’  tote 

hunting,  he  was  soon  after  thrown  from  his  >  ’em  right  straight  to  de  pos'-office,  cos’  I  sorter 
horse,  and  the  mail  taken  from  him  by  a  man  \  ’fraid  de  mail-bags,  any  way.’ 
whom  he  could  not  plainly  distinguish,  but  who  \  “  While  uncle  Simon  was  still  talking,  the 

resembled  greatly  the  self-styled  Capt.  Vernon,  {  postmaster’s  little  son  came  running  in  breiath- 
U.  S.  N.  The  mail  contained  a  large  remittance  less  with  excitement.  ‘Oh,  Miss  Alice,  Miss 
from  one  of  our  merchants,  who  had  imprudently  Alice,  the  missin’  mail’s  found — and  father  says 
spoken  tn  public  of  sending  it  This,  no  doubt,  here’s  a  letter  that  was  for  you  in  it.’ 
led  to  the  robbery.  “I  jumped  up  in  amazement  for  I  had  never 

“And  so  your  lover  turned  out  a  mail  robber,  had  any  correspondents,  seized  the  letter  wbioh 
aunt  Allie,  no  wonder  you  have  never  trusted  us  ij  was  already  opened,  and  growing  red  and  pale 
men  since,”  said  cousin  Willie.  :  by  turns  as  I  read  it.  What  do  you  think  it  was 

“ Hush,  child,  I  did  not  say  he  was  my  lover —  children? 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  the  renowned  captain  “Oh,  do  tell  us,  aunt  Alice,  quick,  quick!” 
again.  Well,  about  a  year  after  the  robbery,  j;  exclaimed  all. 

when  the  occurrence  was  nearly  forgotten  by  “It  was  Anroposal  from  a  friend  whom  I  had 
all,  uncle  Simon,  an  eld  negro,  who  had  been  ;  not  seen  for  years.  He  required  an  immediate 
hauling  wood  from  the  neighboring  plantation,  answer,  as  he  was  about  leaving  for  the  West, 
came  rushing  into  the  house  one  day,  with  eyes  :  whither  he  hoped  to  carry  aunt  Alice — but  fate 
stretched  until  the  whites  alone  were  visible,  and  and  Copt.  Vernon  decreed  otherwise.  80  you 
gesticulating  violently  with  his  coarse,  ebony  see,  if  that  mail  had  not  been  stolen,  that  letter 
hands.  ‘What  is  the  matter,  uncle  Simon?’  ex-  would  have  been  answered,  and  I  should  now  be 

flaimed  I.  |  the  Hon.  Mrs. - ,  from  Ohio,  instead  of  aunt 

“  ‘Gor  a  massa,  Miss  Alice,  I  fine  ’em!’  j  Alice,  the  old  maid.  But  as  that  was  the  only 
“  ‘Find  what,  uncle  Simon?  What  are  you  >  offer  I  ever  had,  you  now  know  ‘why  aunt  Alice 
talking  about?’  •  never  married.’  ” 
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Dwskrrd,  scorned,  betrayed  you  kneel. 

No  friend  is  yours  but  God. 

But  oh !  how  hard  to  own  Him  right, 

And  kin  (he  ebast’ning  rod. 


Martyrs  have  died  by  fire  end  steel; 

A  martyr  too  are  you. 

But  angels  hover  o’er  the  flames 
To  bear  you  safely  through.  «.  JL 
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The  tea-things  were  removed,  the  children 
hod  gone  to  bed,  and  Charles  Lights,  throwing 
down  his  newspaper,  seated  himself  on  the  sofa, 
'beside  his  wife. 

A  hand  slid  into  his  own,  thinner,  and  less 
delicate  than  when,  long  ago,  it  had  first  met 
his ;  but  the  same  confiding,  loving  hand. 

And  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart  the  good 
Wife  spoke:  “I  have  been  thinking,  Charles,  as 
1  watched  this  bright  firelight  flickering  over 
our  comfortable  room,  how  happily  we  live; 
how  much  we  ought  to  do  for  others,  in  return 
for  the  blessings  that  are  daily  heaped  upon  our 
heads.’’ 

“Yes,  Carrie,  but  these  blessings  are  earned 
by  doily  work ;  you  women  sit  at  home  by  your 
comfortable  fires,  and  little  think  how  your  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  are  toiling  meantime  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  shelter  and  fuel  and  food  for  which  you 
ire  so  grateful  to  Providence.” 

An  arch  smile  lighted  the  still  pretty  face,  as 
the  wife  answered,  14  Ah,  and  you  husbands  and  < 
fathers  enter  ther  orderly  house,  and  eat  the  ; 
vdl-cooked,  punctual  meals,  and  play  with  the 
feti,  well-dressed  and  well-disciplined  children, 
fed  enjoy  the  evening  comfort  and  repose,  with¬ 
out  milling  how  your  wife,  with  head  and  hand 
ind  heart,  must  have  toiled  to  bring  about  all 
these  quiet  results.  I  might  easily  give  you 
practical  proofs  of  wbat  I  have  asserted ;  but  I 
delight  in  having  you  think  of  h<j^ne  as  a  place 
for  enjoyment  and  repose,  a  warm,  sunny  harbor 
after  the  storms  and  chills  of  the  world  outside ; 
therefore,  I  take  my  own  rest,  at  the  time  you 
take  yours.  Is  not  this  better  than  to  be  always 
keeping  before  you,  by  help  of  a  little  manage¬ 
ment,  the  conviction  that  I  am  a  weary  victim  ? 
Our  interests  are  mutual,  and  I  feel  that  the 
knowledge  I  am  resting,  adds  to  your  repose.” 

Mr.  Ligbte’s  face  glowed  with  pleasure  at  his 
wife’s  eandid,  simple,  confiding  words;  she  sym¬ 
pathised  with  and  understood  him,  she  only  in 
the  great  wide  world!  How  he  loved  her!  How 
good  and  true  and  gentle  she  had  always  been ! 

Thus  he  thought,  ks  they  both  sat  dreaming 
by  the  fireside. 

Mrs.  Lighte  awoke  first  from  her  reverie ;  she 
was  not  accustomed  to  waste  time  in  dreams: 
“Charles,  while  I  think  of  it,  for  I  forgot  this 


;  morning,' the  white  sugar  is  all  out,  (they  bad 
\  been  married  a  great  while,  and  the  transitien 
$  from  sentiment  to  household  wants  was  natural, 

(for  her)  we  must  have  another  barrel.” 

This  brought  Charles  Lighte  back  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  he  bad  thrown  aside  his  news¬ 
paper:  “Don’t  you  think,  Carrie,  that  now  we 
have  so  many  children,  and  they  all  young,  we 
I  might  use  brown  sugar  instead  of  white?” 

“ What  shall  I  do  for  company?  and  beside 
children  have  as  sensitive  palates  as  we.  I 
recollect  well  how,  in  my  ohildhood,  I  disliked 
;  coarse,  eheap  food.” 

j  “And  now  your  family  are  all  epioures.” 
“Wbat!  gluttons?” 

“Oh, mo;  but  if  meat  is  an  hour  too  old,  or 
bread  a  trifle  done,  or  eggs  are  in  the  least 
altered,  or  padding  is  heavy,  nothing  will  do 
but  you  must  procure  a  substitute ;  the  things 
are  not  really  bad;  many  would  eat  on  for  the 
sake  of  economy.” 

“  Is  there  no  good  result  from  my  epicurian- 
ism?” 

“Yes;  I  am  willing  to  own  that  no  man  in 
the  city  has  more  nutritious  and  palatable  food 
on  his  table  than  I ;  hat,  Carrie,  the  times  are 
hard,  and  we  must  begin  to  economise.” 

“ Now,  I  understand;  you  have  been  talking 
with  Mr.  Murke;  I  thought  you  meant  te  dis¬ 
solve  your  co-partnership  in  the  spring;  that 
man  will  spoil  you  with  his  meanness.” 

“I  cannot  afford  to  dissolve  yet;  my  family 
:  expenses  are  too  heavy.  And  beside,  I  am  not 
:  sure  hut  what  you  call  meanness  in  Murke,  is, 
after  all,  commendable  foresight.  Do  you  not 
|  remember  what  a  spendthrift  he  was,  in  his  first 
\  wife’s  day  ?” 

5  “No,  Charles;  I  remember  that  when  we  were 
Hovers,  we  used  to  admire  his  generous,  disin- 
\  terested  conduct  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  Bos- 
\  ton  whose  position  was  more  truly  enviable  than 
i  his,  at  the  time  ef  which  we  speak.” 

“What!  besieged  by  high  and  low  for  help, 
never  sure  of  a  moment  at  his  own  command ! 
Do  you  call  it  enviable  to  he  at  every  one’s  beck 
and  call  ?  Was  a  poor  family  burnt  out,  or  some¬ 
body’s  fifth  cousin  to  be  buried,  or  a  minister 
to  he  admonished  or  supported,  or  a  returning 
prodigal  to  make  peace  with  his  family,  or  a 
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lunatic  taken  to  the  hospital,  or  a  city  improve-  l  them  graceful  and  gentle;  prepares  them  in 
ment  made,  no  one  could  accomplish  the  object  j  short  for  the  society  in  which  we  hope  they  will 
so  well  as  Murke.”  s  maintain  an  honorable  place.’1 

“And  his  pleasure  lay  in  his  duty;  how  his  \  “How  ambitious  you  are!  but  have  your 
honest  faee  would  glow  with  delight,  as  in  his  j  way,  I  will  trust  a  mother’s  instinct  against  all 
boyish  way,  he  walked  up  and  down  our  parlor,  t  reasoning.” 

relating  the  success  of  some  benevolent  scheme !  i  The  ghosts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murke  had  been 
What  a  pity  he  could  not  have  died  then;  the  j  allayed,  but  only  for  one  evening;  day  after  day 
rough  exterior  would  have  fallen  away  from  a  \  they  returned  to  perplex  and  weary,  but  never 
strong  yet  gentle  soul,  as  beautiful  and  radiant  <  vanquish  good  little  Mrs.  Lights.  It  was, 
as  any  angel  that  ever  entered  heaven.”  j  “Carrie,  Murke  has  taken  a  house  far  up  on 

“But,  Carrie,  you  little  enthusiast,  what  would  j  the  neck;  the  rent  is  cheaper,  but  that’s  not  the 
have  happened  to  his  wife  and  children?  Had  {  best:  he  assures  me  that  by  moving  to  so  in- 
William  Murke  died  ten  years  ago,  they  might  1  accessible  a  place,  he  is  rid  of  scores  of  relatives 
have  been  in  the  poor-house,  for  he  had  not  |  and  friends,  who  formerly  made  a  convenience 
saved  a  penny  then ;  now  they  will  all  inherit  s  of  his  house,  almost  converting  it  into  a  hotel, 
handsome  fortunes.”  }  Now  the  noxt  house  to  Murke’s  is  unoccupied: 

“Oh,  Charles,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest;  the  \  tad  we  not  better  remove  thither?” 
world  has  not  so  blinded  you  but  you  must  feel  l  “A  mile  from  our  childrens’  school,  and  our 
that  the  wealth  in  his  purse  is  a  poor  compen-  l  church,  and  your  store  ?  Why  not  go  up  into 
sation  for  the  wealth  that  is  fast  dying  out  of  j  the  backwoods  at  once,  if  we  are  to  seclude  our- 
his  soul.  Think  what  a  cheerless  home,  think  j  selves  from  society?  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Murke 
how  his  children  are  neglected,  how  ignorant  >  ever  happened  to  read  what  the  Bible  says 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  of  all  the  courtesies  l  about  4  entertaining  strangers,’  how  often  we 
and  amenities  of  life,  and  what  little  scarecrows  \  meet  these  injunctions,  ‘be  courteous;’  ‘be  hos- 
in  appearance.”  $  pi  table;*  ‘given  to  hospitality;*  ‘entertaining 

“Scandal,  Carrie!  scandal.”  <  the  saints;’  ‘ministering  unto  others*  neoessi- 

“ Truth!  But  a  truth  is  as  bad  as  scandal;  j  ties.’  Let  us  remain  where  we  are,  my  hut- 
that  second  wife  is  to  be  his  ruin  yet,  mark  my  c  band ;  and  while  we  have  a  crust  of  bread,  let 
prophecy!  She  has  retrenched,  until  she  has  (  us  share  it  with  our  friends.” 
scraped  all  the  beauty  and  polish  and  gilding,  l  So  Mr.  Lighte  went  whistling  to  his  store, 
all  the  treasure  and  worth  out  of  his  house,  and  *  thanking  the  Providence  that  had  given  him  a 
poured  them  into  his  money-bags.  Is  that  an  £  wise  helpmeet, 
advantage?  Is  money  better  than  the  money’s  l  But  the  ghosts  returned, 
worth?  Miserly  people  worship  the  symbol,!  “How  sober  you  are,  Carrie!” 
and  forget  or  neglect  the  truth  it  symbolizes.”  \  “To  tell  the  truth,  my  teeth  have  ached  for  a 
“You  are  too  hard  upon  Mrs.  Murke:  she  j  fortnight,  and  I  am  half  worn  out  with  pain.” 
brought  her  husband  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  <  “Why  did  you  not  tell  me  earlier?  Pray  go 
and  had  a  right  to  demand  that  he  should  add  \  to  a  dentist  immediately.” 
his  share  to  the  family  fond.  She  is  saving  for  \  “I  knew  this  would  be  the  first  thought  with 
his  children.”  j  you;  and  dentists  claim  such  exorbitant  prices, 

“Of  what  advantage  will  money  be,  when  they  \  I  could  not  bear  to  add  one  of  Dr.  Bemis’  bills 
do  not  know  how  to  use  and  enjoy  it.  Wealth  \  to  our  expenses;  but  I  will  walk  as  far  as  his 
only  lifts  vulgarity  and  ignorance  upon  a  pedes-  j  office  with  you  this  very  afternoon.” 
tal,  where  they  shall  be  a  surer  mark  for  ridicule  \  “That’s  right,  yet,  Carrie,  now  I  remember, 
and  contempt.  But,  Charles,  let  us  leave  the  $  Murke  recommended  a  Mr.  Huddle,  who  fills 
Murkes  to  manage  their  own  way;  and  tell  me  }  teeth  for  just  half  what  Bemis  charges.” 
what  you  think  of  sending  the  children  to  danc-  \  “Is  that  aU  he  told  you?” 
lug-school:  they  are  quite  old  enough,  and  if  j  “Yes.” 

you  do  not  feel  able  to  afford  the  expense,  I  can  j  “Mr.  Huddle  filled  Mrs.  Murke’s  teeth  so 
do  very  well  without  the  silk  dress  you  promised  j  badly,  that  in  three  years  they  had  half  broken 
me  this  autumn.”  \  out,  and  the  other  half  wye  blackened  with  de- 

“I  am  tired  of  those  old  dresses  you  have  i  cay;  even  after  this,  their  eldest  daughter  was 
turned  so  many  times:  you  must  have  the  silk,  \  sent  to  the  same  person,  and  her  fine  teeth  will 
and  as  for  the  children,  pray  what  real  need  is  \  be  saorifioed  in  consequence.” 
thereof  their  learning  to  dance  ?”  *  “But  Huddle  is  making  a  beautiful  set  of 

“It  is  a  pleasant  accomplishment,  it  makes  *  false  teeth  for  Mrs.  Murke.” 
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“You’ll  see  if  they  we  not  always  breaking, 
and  set  in  such  brassy  gold  that  they  fill  her 
mouth  with  canker.” 

44  Ah,  I  yield,  you  are  foresighted !”  and  the 
husband  and  wife  departed  on  their  way  to  Dr. 
Demis’  office. 

Yet  the  ghosts  tracked  them  home  again. 

“Carrie,  Mrs.  Murke  has  sent  away  her  ser- 
rant;  and  her  board  and  wages  and  waste  are 
siibstracted  at  once  from  the  family  expenses; 
do  you  not  think  that  we  might  do  the  same?” 

“No,  my  dear.  I  am  constantly  and  fully 
occupied  already.” 

“I  know  that,  but  Murke  says  you  can  get 
worlds  of  work  out  of  children ;  keep  Ellen  at 
home  from  school  awhile,  the  rest  from  study 
will  do  her  good.  Ned  can  wait  upon  you  and 
set  tables ;  and  the  little  ones  also  may  gradually 
be  drawn  into  harness.” 

“My  children  are  not  colts!”  Mrs.  Lighte 
had  never  addressed  her  husband  with  so  much 
asperity  before.  “It  is  but  a  little  they  could 
do  at  best,  and  why  compel  them  to  this  ?  Are 
we  not  too  sure  that  in  after  life  core  and  toil 
will  enter:  and  well  for  them  poor  things,  if  it 
do  not  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  their  lives!” 

“  Let  ns  prepare  them  for  it  then  by  early 
teaching.” 

“Yes,  by  the  teaching  of  example:  we  shall 
never  make  them  industrious  men  and  women, 
b y  disgusting  them  with  work  in  their  child¬ 
hood;  let  ns  accustom  them  to  a  cheerful,  orderly 
household,  to  palatable  food,  and  decent  cloth¬ 
ing:  they  will  not  readily  submit  to  a  change  in 
after  years.  Let  us  make  our  children  remember 
home  as  &  pleasant  place,  not  as  a  theatre  of  exac¬ 
tions,  mortifications  and  querulous  complaints.” 

The  ghosts  came  once  more,  and  the  children 
siding  with  their  mother,  this  time  the  influence 
of  the  Murkes  was  vanquished  and  annihilated. 

“Carrie,  Murke  and  I  have  been  comparing 
expenses,  and  it  frightens  me  to  find  my  own 
triple  the  amount  of  his ;  we  must  retrench.” 

“In  what  way?  I  am  ready.” 

“  In  a  hundred  ways :  our  house  is  too  large, 
oar  fires  are  too  bright,  our  table  is  too  luxu¬ 
rious,  our  children  dress  too  well,  we  have  too 
much  company,  onr  pew  at  church  is  too  expen¬ 
sive;  the  Murkes  have  a  pew  close  by  the  door, 
they  hear  quite  as  well,  and  pay  only  half  the 
tax  that  is  required  for  ours ;  they  close  two- 
thirds  of  their  house,  and  thus  are  rid  of  the 
expense  of  heating  it.” 

“  Wait  a  minute !  their  water  pipes  have  frozen 
and  flooded  it  three  times  this  winter ;  the  expense 
of  repairing  cost  more  than  several  tons  of  ooal.” 

“That  was  only  an  accident.  Murke  covers 


\  his  fires  with  ashes,  and  the  coal  burns  half  as 
J  long  again  in  consequence.” 

\  “Yes,  and  their  sitting-room  is  like  Green- 
5  land.” 

>  “Cool  rooms  make  children  hardy.” 

I  “Oh,  father,”  broke  in  a  little  voice,  “don’t 
\  heat  onr  room  with  ashes  and  water,  don’t! 
|  Coming  home  from  school  the  other  day  I  should 
\  have  cried  with  cold,  but  I  kept  thinking  of  our 
\  good,  bright  fire.” 

\  “Yes,”  ontspoke  another,  “and  last  week  I 

1*  called  Willie  Murke  in  here  to  warm  his  hands, 
he  looked  so  cold  as  he  was  running  by :  and  he 
s  stared  as  if  he  never  saw  a  parlor  before,  and 
asked  me  if  we  always  kept  onr  piano  unlocked, 
and  lived  in  the  front  room,  and  had  silver  spoons 
on  the  table,  and  other  plates  for  pudding.  He 
:  said  he  wished  that  he  had  a  mother  like  mine, 
i  Why  you  can  see  sparkles  of  ice  on  the  inside  ef 
\  Mr.  Murke’s  hall  door  all  winter  long.” 

\  “Hush,  children,  don’t  interrupt  when  yonr 
\  mother  and  I  are  talking.  The  butcher  calls 
\  here,  Carrie,  twice  a  week:  and  Murke  says  they 
|  use  salted  and  dried  meat,  which  they  procure 
l  at  wholesale  aud  pickle  themselves.” 

\  “Do  you  like  pork  very  much?”  whispered 

Is  Lizzie  Lighte,  pulling  her  mother’s  sleeve. 

“And  Mrs.  Mnrke  doesn’t  use  butter  nor  pork 
for  frying  griddle  cakes;  a  little  dry  salt,  they 
assured  me,  will  answer  every  purpose.” 

$  “I  know  one  thing,  I’m  glad  mother  doesn’t 
\  have  griddles  greased  with  salt,”  ventured  Lizzie. 
|  “  Then  these  potatoes,  small  and  poor  as  they 
\  are,  cost  over  a  cent  a  piece.  Murke  substitutes 
\  Indian  dumplings.” 

|  “Boiled  in  water,  I  suppose,  palatable!  Give 
|  me  another  piece  of  chicken,  Charles,  if  you 
\  please,”  was  Mrs.  Lighte’s  only  reply. 

\  “What  do  they  make  instead  of  sweet  pota- 
|  toes?”  asked  Lizzie,  who  was  very  fond  of  the 
t  latter  delicacy. 

<  Mrs.  Lighte  looked  smilingly  for  her  husband’s 
>  answer. 

\  “They  do  not  eat  such  luxuries,  my  child 
\  Mr.  Murke  is  saving  against  he  grows  old.” 

)  “Why,  father,  we’ll  take  care  of  you  when 
\  yon  are  old ;  and  I  mean  to  have  a  home  just 
\  like  onrs,  sweet  potatoes  and  all,”  said  the  child, 

^  “yet  the  Murkes  do  have  some  luxuries,  for 
^  when  the  cake  gets  burnt,  Mary  often  brings 
s  the  crusts  to  school  for  her  luncheon ;  she  Bays 
l  her  mother  told  her  that  they’d  make  her  breath 
j  sweet,  but  solid  cake  was  poisonous:  I  shouldn’t 

!  think  she’d  give  poison  to  her  company.” 

The  ghost  was  banished;  but  the  thrifty 
woman  known  as  Mrs.  Murke,  came  one  last 
time  to  the  home  of  Charles  Lighte. 
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There  was  to  be  a  funeral  on  the  morrow,  the 
sofa  by  the  fireside  was  empty,  and  dust  was 
gathering  over  the  work-box  that  stood  on  the 
oentre-table ;  a  group  of  children  were  huddling 
together,  crying  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 

After  the  long  life  work,  she  had  folded  her 
hands  at  last,  and  the  corpse  lay  waiting  for 
burial :  Carrie,  the  provident  mother,  the  faith¬ 
ful  wife,  the  good,  gentle,  sympathizing  friend ; 
and  as  Charles  Lighte  stood  watching  her,  with 
sorrow  too  deep  for  tears,  Mrs.  Mnrke  came  to 
offer  consolation,  she  said. 

“Yes,  she  was  good,  and  a  kind  neighbor  to 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  her  early  influence 
over  my  husband;  but,  Mr.  Lighte,  we  must 
not  waste  time  in  grief ;  and  every  sorrow  has 
its  compensations.  You  have  now  one  less  to 
support  in  these  hard  times.  Your  wife  had  a 
great  many  children,  and  was  ambitious  for 
them,  and  liked  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance 
in  the  world.  Sill  was  an  excellent  woman,  but 
you  may  find  another  that  will  do  as  well  as  she, 
and  save  your  money  beside.” 

“Ah,”  broke  forth  the  husband,  too  grieved 
for  anger,  “she  spent  for  us;  she  watched  and 
planned  and  wasted  all  her  strength  for  our 
welfare ;  this  house  is  full  of  the  works  of  her 
hands.  My  heart  is  full  of  recollections  of  her 
patient  love  and  industry.  I  have  too  often 
pained  the  gentle  heart  that  is  sleeping  here,  by 
repeating  your  advice.  Yesterday  my  partner¬ 
ship  with  your  husband  dissolved;  to-day,  Mrs. 
Murke,  I  beg  leave  to  dissolve  my  acquaintance 
with  yourself.” 

And  they  buried  her,  that  good  Carrie.  “  With 
the  fruit  of  her  hands”  she  had  “planted  a  vine¬ 
yard,”  and  when  she  was  dead,  her  husband 
and  children  dwelt  therein. 

The  Murkes  added  gold  to  gold,  and  “laded 
their  souls  with  that  thick  clay.”  They  built  a 
fine  house,  and  gave  a  great  formal  party  every 
year;  then  oovered  the  furniture,  packed  away 
the  silver,  locked  the  parlors,  and  lived  in  a  few 
small  back  rooms. 


Mr.  Murke’ s  daughters  married  early;  to 
escape  the  ungenial  home,  accepted  the  first 
adventurers  that  offered  themselves,  and  one  by 
one  came  back  to  him,  with  wasted  health  and 
ruined  hopes,  and  a  family  of  children.  Hia 
sons  rushed  into  dishonesty  and  extravagance, 
and  were  a  living  disgrace  and  sorrow  to  the 
parents’  hearts. 

Doling  out  with  many  a  sigh,  the  scanty  pit¬ 
tance  which  they  consider  needful  for  the  wants 
of  their  children  and  grandchildren,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murke  live  alone  in  their  house,  pore  over 
newspapers  and  needs,  discuss  stocks,  bonds  and 
notes,  and  feel  poor;  as  well  they  may,  who 
have  lost  their  souls  for  the  sake  of  gold  which 
perisheth. 

Mr.  Lighte,  with  sufficient  property  for  all  hia 
wants,  divides  his  time  between  many  house¬ 
holds,  all  copies  of  the  dear  one  he  can  never 
forget ;  and  in  each  of  which  he  is  eagerly  wel¬ 
comed  and  oared  for  with  watchful  love.  His 
children  continually  develop  before  his  eyes  the 
traits  which  he  has  now  learned  to  appreciate  in 
his  buried  wife.  They  have  taken  the  place  in 
society  for  which  their  mother  fitted  them,  have 
married  into  good  families,  are  surrounded  with 
refined  friends,  and  make  themselves  attractive 
by  whatever  among  the  comforts  and  eleganoiw 
of  life  may  be  within  their  reach. 

As  Charles  Lighte,  an  old  man  now,  sits  thus 
at  the  fireside  of  his  children,  and  watches  his 
daughters,  ornaments  to  society,  blessings  to 
their  homes,  comforters  to  the  destitute,  and  his 
sons,  forward  in  all  good  works  and  manly 
enterprises,  tears,  not  of  loneliness  but  of  grati¬ 
tude,  fill  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks  how  the  good 
wife  “being  dead,  yet  speaketh.” 

Yea,  “let  her  own  works  praise  her.” 

Reader,  I  would  not  disparage  the  excellent 
and  needful  virtue  of  eoonomy;  but  only  sug¬ 
gest,  by  this  sketch,  drawn  from  actual  life,  that 
there  are  kinds  of  waste  which  lead  to  wealth, 
and  kinds  of  accumulation  which  lead  to  miser¬ 
able  waste. 
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“When  thought  holds  empire  in  the  mind  of  man,”  $ 
And  deeds  unworthy  we  are  brought  to  scan,  $ 

How  leaps  the  soul  with  indignation  stung,  | 

How  words  that  barn  find  utterance  on  the  tongue !  *: 
When  treachery  strikes  the  heart  with  coward  blow,  \ 
And  falsehood  strives  her  subtle  dart  to  throw,  l 


The  soul  speaks  up  right  nobly  in  its  scorn, 


Unless  its  clay  be  but  ignobly  born. 

Not  so  when  love  falls  woundod  to  the  dust, 
Smitten  by  hands  it  only  knew  to  trust; 

Words  then  are  worthless  to  the  anguished  mind: 
Savo,  “help  us,  God,”  no  other  words  we  find; 
And  but  His  strength  upheld  us  in  our  need, 

We  should  be  weak  and  powerless  indeed. 
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Off*  of  the  many  improvements  in  gardening  j  gradual  exposure  to  the  cold;  and  afterward 
which  have  taken  place  in  modern  times,  is  the  $  they  are  planted  out  in  the  ground,  or  kept  in 
custom  of  producing  a  brilliant  effect  in  town  J  boxes  on  balconies,  where  they  remain  growing 
gardens,  by  “  bedding  out,”  as  it  is  termed,  half  |  and  flowering  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
hardy  annuals  and  green-house  plants,  which  j  in  fact,  till  they  are  killed  by  the  first  winter 
are  only  intended  to  lire  during  the  summer  j  frosts. 

and  autumn  in  the  ground,  and  are  then  left  j  The  plants  most  generally  treated  in  this 
there  to  be  killed  by  the  first  frost.  >  manner,  are  geraniums,  (or  pelargoniums,  as 

This  custom  of  raising  plants  to  produce  an  \  they  are  now  frequently  called)  yellow  calceo- 
effect  for  only  a  few  months,  was  formerly  con-  j  larias,  crimson  or  pink  verbenas,  and  blue  lobe- 
fined  to  large  gardens,  where  expense  was  of  no  j  lias,  and  with  these  alone  a  very  brilliant  effect 
consequence — as,  according  to  the  old  mode  of  j  may  be  produced  in  almost  any  garden.  There 
managing,  numerous  pits  and  green-houses  in  a  \  are,  however,  various  other  kinds  of  verbenas, 
reserre  garden  were  required  to  raise  the  quantity  i  purple  and  white  petunias,  and  fuschias  of 
of  plants  necessary;  but  as  cheap  luxuries  have  }  almost  innumerable  shades,  and  several  other 


become  the  order  of  the  day  in  everything,  the  t  plants,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
oarch  of  improvemnt  has  extended  to  garden-  $  ner. 

ingt  and  any  person  possessing  a  town  garden,  $  The  way  in  which  these  plants  look  best  in  a 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  produce  as  \  town  *  garden  is,  when  they  are  arranged  in 
brilliant  an  effect  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  pos-  \  regular  beds,  each  bed  being  filled  with  plants 
sesaorof  the  most  princely  garden  can  on  a  large  ^  of  one  kind  and  one  color,  so  as  to  produce  the 
one.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  as  *  effect  of  the  pattern  of  Turkey  carpet,  when 
follows: —  sseen  at  a  little  distance.  It  is  evident  that 

Cuttings  are  made  in  autumn,  which  are  put  ?  plants  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  bright 
ts  thickly  as  possible  into  pots,  and  kept  in  a  *  and  decided  colors,  and  that  they  should  flower 
cold  pit  all  the  winter ;  in  the  spring  they  are  $  abundantly.  It  is  also  essential  that  they  should 
divided  and  potted  separately,  and  these  pots  £  be  of  low  growth,  in  order  that  the  flowers  may 
we  plunged  into  hot-beds,  which  have  been  used  \  be  as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  as,  unless 
forforcing  early  vegetables,  where  the  heat  forces  \  the  ground  is  completely  covered  with  flowers, 
the  young  plants  to  form  blossom  buds.  As  soon  ^  the  effect  is  lost.  Another  point  which  is  essen- 
m  this  is  the  case,  the  plants  are  hardened  by  1  tial  in  the  planting  of  a  garden  of  this  kind,  is 
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to  contrast  the  colors  skilfully,  and  to  produce 
a  symmetrical  effect  in  their  arrangement.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  the  flower  garden  were  of  the 
pattern  shown  in  the  engraving,  1  and  2  should 
be  planted  with  Tom  Thumb  geraniums,  which 
are  of  low  growth  and  produce  a  great  quantity 
of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers;  3  and  4  should  be 
planted  with  the  small  golden  yellow  calceo¬ 
larias;  and  5  and  6  with  lobelia  gracilis.  In 
the  centre  of  the  garden  there  may  be  a  tree 
rose,  a  vase,  or  a  fountain;  and  the  walks 
between  the  beds  may  be  grass  or  gravel  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  possessor  of  the  garden. 
This  will  produce  a  beautiful  effect  with  very 
little  expense,  and  very  little  trouble. 

Before  planting  the  beds,  the  earth  should  be 
forked  over  and  raked  smooth,  being  slightly 
raised  in  the  centre ;  and  then  a  hole  being  made 
by  the  trowel  for  each  plant,  it  should  be  turned 
carefully  out  of  the  pot  without  disturbing  the 
roots,  put  into  the  hole  prepared  for  it,  and  the 
earth  priced  firmly  round  it  Great  care  should 
bo  taken  that  no  space  is  left  between  the  ball 
of  earth  turned  out  of  the  pot  and  the  earth  in 
the  bed,  because  if  there  is  the  young  roots  of 
the  plant  will  wither.  Care  should  also  be 


>  taken  not  to  put  the  plants  in  too  near  together, 
|  as,  if  they  ore  planted  too  close,  they  will  t>e 
t  drawn  up  and  produce  more  stems  and  leaves 

>  than  flowers.  The  usual  distance  is  a  foot  ap*ki~t 
£  every  way.  When  planting  verbenas  out  *f  tiie 
$  pots,  gardeners  generally  put  them  in,  turning 

>  the  most  bushy  part  to  the  north,  and  then  peg 
!  them  down  with  a  little  bit  of  forked  stick  &t 
|  every  joint;  and  when  this  is  done  carefully, 

^  the  plants  generally  grow  and  flower  luxux-i- 
\  antly,  fresh  roots  being  produced  wherever  they 
|  are  pegged  down.  The  calceolarias  and  ger a- 

>  niums  being  of  a  more  brittle  and  suceulent 
i  nature,  will  not  bear  pegging  down  in  the  same 
i  manner  as  the  verbenas;  but  low,  bushy  plants 
}  should  bo  chosen,  and  they  should  be  kept  open 
|  by  tying  them  to  little  upright  pieces  of  stick, 

^  placed  so  as  to  be  as  little  seen  as  possible.  If 
^  the  beds  are  so  large  as  to  require  more  than 
<  one  line  of  plants,  there  should  be  three  lines, 
l  and  the  tallest  of  plants  should  be  in  the  centre; 

^  but  generally  speaking,  one  line  of  three  plants 

>  will  be  enough  for  each  bed,  as  great  care  should 
\  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  within  the  beds,  and 
|  to  prevent  them  from  growing  over  the  lines 


UN  SOGNO. 


B  Y  MART  L.  LAWSON. 


A  radiant  Hoed  of  mirrored  light 
Reflects  tho  brilliant  hall; 

And  on  the  thick  piled  carpets 
The  footsteps  softly  fall ; 

And  luxuries  are  spread  around 
To  meet  the  stranger’s  gate; 

But  our  hearts  sadly  muse  upon 
The  home  of  other  days. 

Yes !  wo  are  thinking  of  a  home 
That  held  the' loved  of  earth, 

Where  social  gladness  fondly  met 
Around  the  cheerful  hearth, 

Where  wit  and  mind  and  sparkling  jest, 
Seemed  kindled  with  its  blaze; 

For  bright,  congenial  spirits  met 
In  the  homo  of  other  days. 

The  guests  that  throng  this  room  to-night* 
A  courteous  smile  may  wear, 

And  sounds  of  mirth  may  lightly  pass, 
Amid  the  young  and  fair; 

But  a  tone  of  heartless  mockery, 

Its  hollowness  betrays, 

It  is  not  like  the  joyousnees 
We  felt  in  other  days. 


4 

For  rare  and  true  the  spirits  few 
That  round  that  fireside  meet; 

And  many  a  memory  garnered  thcro 
'  Wo  never  can  forget; 

|  Untried  in  all  life’s  bitterness, 

I  We  planned  life’s  future  ways, 

With  that  unfettered  hopefulness 
We  felt  in  other  days. 

|  Wo  spoke  of  love  with  laughing  eyes, 

|  Each  bosom  free  from  care; 

j  Of  poetry,  for  then  our  souls 
[  Nursed  visions  Heavenly  fair; 

j  How  warm,  how  earnest  were  we  then 

t  In  aught  that  won  our  praise ; 

J  For  heart  and  soul  all  entered  in — 
l  Tho  thoughts  of  other  days. 

?  Wo  leave  this  scene  of  seeming  joy, 
l  With  careless  smiles  we  part. 

But  the  memory  of  happier  years 
$  Lies  fresh  in  either  heart; 

^  Yet  hopes  that  centre  not  below, 

^  The  deep  regret  allays ; 

\  Of  meeting  upon  earth  no  more 
i  In  the  home  of  other  days. 
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BT  MARY  L.  M1ANT. 


“Dick,  I  am  afraid  the  old  man  has  taken  it  $  Several  days  after,  Mr.  Beale  bronght  Richard 
into  his  head  to  send  yon  adrift.”  j  a  letter  to  seal  and  deposit  in  the  post-office  as 

“Why,  what  can  yon  mean,  Philip?”  $  he  went  to  dinner.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 

“Only  that  he  was  talking  very  earnestly  with  j  Philip  to  a  neighboring  store  on  business,  which 
Mr.  Oglethorp  as  I  went  into  his  room  just  now,  £  would  detain  him  some  little  time,  he  then  re- 
md  as  they  ceased  very  discreetly  on  my  entrance,  ^  turned  to  his  private  room.  Left  to  himself, 

1  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  outside  the  door  till  j  Richard  gazed  on  the  superscription  of  the  letter 
the  conversation  was  resumed,  and  I  heard  enough  $  long  and  earnestly.  “  D.  Oglethorp,  Esq.,  Balti- 
to  satisfy  me  that  Oglethorp  has  a  nephew  who  is  \  more” — the  words  seemed  burned  into  his  brain, 
about  to  take  your  place.”  \  What  would  he  not  give  to  know  the  contents  of 

“What  did  you  overhear?”  j  that  letter?  Doubtless  it  related  to  the  nephew 

“Merely  a  sentence  from  each.  Oglethorp 
said,  'So  you  think  my  nephew  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  filling  the  place  of  your  head  clerk;* 
and  Beale  replied,  ‘None  whatever;  the  other 
clerk,  Philip  Walden,  has  been  injny  establish¬ 
ment  a  long  time,  and  can  give  mm  a  little  in¬ 
sight  into  our  business  affairs  if  need  be.*  I  did 
sot  wait  to  hear  more,  but  that  is  enough,  I 
think.** 

“So  it  would  seem,**  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  despondency. 

“It  is  mean  in  the  old  man  to  discharge  you, 
tnd  equally  strange ;  if  it  was  me  now,  I  should 
not  think  it  so  odd,  but  he  has  all  along  seemed 
to  think  so  much  of  you.  But  *its  just  like  him, 
always  doing  something  out  of  the  common  way.** 

Richard  Wilkins  was  too  sick  at  heart  to  reply. 

He  turned  to  the  desk  and  endeavored  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  wandering  thoughts  upon  his  work,  but 
in  vain.  The  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers,  and 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  he  gave  fall  scope 
to  his  sorrowful  and  indignant  feelings.  When 
the  two  gentlemen  emerged  from  Mr.  Beale’s  pri¬ 
vate  room  he  started  like  one  guilty  of  a  secret^  “aye,  four  years  next  Tuesday,  I  entered  this 
crime,  and  snatching  the  pen  pretended  to  be  all  \  store.  Not  once  since  that  day  has  he  had  occa- 
ibsorbed  in  his  duties.  His  flurried  manner,  so  l  sion  to  reprove  me  for  the  slightest  neglect  or 
different  from  his  usual  quiet  composure,  was  >  oversight:  stern  and  exacting  as  he  is,  I  have 
noticed  by  his  employer,  who  drew  his  own  \  given  him  no  cause  for  complaint,  and  this  is  the  4 
conclusions  therefrom.  Mr.  Oglethorp  was  re-  \  end — this  is  my  reward.  I  am  to  be  discharged 
boning  to  his  home  in  Baltimore.  His  friend  ^  to  make  room  for  oqe  of  his  friend’s  connections, 
accompanied  him  to  the  steamboat,  and  on  re-  \  I  am  thankful  I  opened  the  letter — now  I  can 
turning  closely  observed  his  two  clerks  as  he  |  prepare  for  his  treachery.” 
sauntered  back  and  forth  through  the  store.  $  With  a  calmness  that  surprised  himself,  the 
Philip’s  appearance  indicated  nothing  unusual :  |  clerk  sealed  the  letter,  and  dropped  it  in  the  post 
but  Richard,  though  he  had  partially  regained  l  as  he  had  been  directed.  On  his  way  back  to 
bis  customary  composure,  could  not  prevent  a  >  his  employment  he  called  at  the  counting-room  ot 
flight  hesitancy  and  constraint  when  replying  to  l  a  merchant,  whom  as  one  of  Mr.  Beale’s  acquaint* 

Mr.  Beale’s  casual  remarks.  *  ance  he  well  knew.  Richard  wished  to  make 

Vol.  XXIX.— 18 


J  who  was  to  supplant  Atm.  Richard  hesitated, 
\  turning  the  letter  over  and  over.  Why  could  he 
s  not  glance  into  it?  It  was  not  sealed — he  would 
|  betray  no  confidence  by  doing  so — most  of  the 
\  business  letters  were  given  him  to  answer,  and 
s  certainly  to  no  one  living  would  he  reveal  the 
|  contents,  whatever  they  might  be.  These  re- 
\  flections  overcame  his  strong  repugnance  to  the 
|  act,  with  a  trembling  hand  he  opened  the  letter 
\  and  read — 

{  “Dear  Sir — I  wish  your  nephew  to  arrive,  if 
5  possible,  by  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth,  as  on  that 
\  day  young  Wilkins*  year  will  have  expired,  and 
S  it  is  desirable  that  his  successor  should  be  on 
\  the  spot  to  enter  immediately  on  his  duties. 

|  Truly  yours,  J.  Biale.” 

|  The  blood  mounted  to  Richard’s  brow  as  he 
\  read.  For  an  instant  he  forgot  the  consequences 
|  to  himself  of  the  threatened  blow  in  indignation 
\  at  his  employer’s  duplicity. 

\  “Four  years  ago,”  he  murmured,  bitterly, 
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inquiries  in  an  indirect  way  for  a  situation,  but  ? 
while  he  was  striving  to  form  some  question  to  j 
this  end  the  gentleman  came  to  his  relief,  by  j 
asking  if  he  knew  any  young  man  in  need  of  a  j 
situation  whom  he  could  recommend  to  him,  as  \ 
he  had  a  vacancy  for  a  clerk.  Richard  eagerly  l 
offered  himself.  Mr.  Curtis  was  surprised  that  j 
he  should  wish  to  leave  his  old  place,  but  gladly  j 
accepted  him,  having  long  admired  the  integrity  $ 
and  strict  application  of  the  young  man,  whose  \ 
praises  he  had  frequently  heard  from  Mr.  Beale.  \ 
The  yearly  salary  was  named ;  it  was  one  hun-  j 
dred  dollars  more  than  Richard  was  now  re-  \ 
ceiving ;  and  having  engaged  to  enter  on  the  \ 
duties  of  his  new  place  on  the  following  Tuesday,  f 
he  went  with  a  light  heart  to  his  old  employ-  \ 
ment  He  did  not  mention  his  intention  to  Mr. 
Beale,  and  so  the  week  passed  without  Mr.  Cur-  j 
tie  visiting  the  store.  He  hoped  that  he  had  not  : 
met  his  employer,  for  Richard  had  a  wish  that  ;! 
the  latter  should  not  hear  how  his  treacherous 
scheme  had  been  defeated  till  the  laBt  moment 

On  Monday  evening  Richard  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Beale’s  room,  and  in  as  few  words  ij 
as  possible  requested  the  wages  due  to  him,  as  : 
he  was  engaged  to  go  to  another  house  on  the  ij 
morrow. 

“I  have  known  of  your  engagement  since 
Wednesday,”  replied  Mr.  Beale.  “Mr.  Curtis  in-  j: 
formed  me  of  it.  May  I  ask  the  motive  of  this 
secret  and  unusual  proceeding  on  your  part?  1 j; 
believe  I  gave  you  no  cause  for  so  sudden  a  j: 
determination  to  quit  my  employment — did  I?”  j 

“ No  cause !”  Richard  repeated,  bitterly.  “Oh, 
no,  sir,  no  cause,  of  course — the  clerk  is  only  the  : 
dupe,  the  slave  of  the  merchant,  and  has  no 
right  to  complain  of  any  conduct,  however  ini¬ 
quitous,  of  which  he  is  the  victim.” 

“Your  Barcasm  is  rather  out  of  place,  young 
man,”  replied  Mr.  Beale,  coolly.  “I  asked  if  I 
had  given  you  any  cause  of  offence.  I  know  I ; 
have  not — you  falsely  imagine  that  I,  have,  and  : 
thus  imagining,  you  have  done  yourself  a  great 
injury.  Nay,  no  questions — I  will  tell  you  all. 
On  the  day  that  Mr.  Oglethorp  was  here  I  noticed 
a  great  alteration  in  your  looks,  your  words, 
your  whole  conduct.  I  suspected  at  once  that : 
Philip  had  overheard  our  conversation  and  re¬ 
peated  it  to  you,  in  consequence  of  which  you 
were  disturbed  in  mind*  This  was  natural,  and  : 
I  was  far  from  blaming  you;  but  it  afforded  me  \ 
opportunity  for  a  test  which  I  had  peculiar  \ 
reasons  for  desiring  to  apply.  I  penned  a  brief  > 
note  to  Mr.  Oglethorp,  gave  it  to  you  to  seal,  l 
and  watched  your  after  proceedings  from  that  j 
window.  I  thought  the  temptation  would  prove  > 
a  severe  one,  and  that  if  you  arose  superior  to  > 


it  I  need  never  have  any  fears  concerning  you. 
I  was  right,  the  temptation  was  strong — too 
strong  for  your  honor  or  integrity  to  withstand, 
I  saw  you  open  the  letter,  ’twas  enough.  I  did 
not  at  all  wonder  when  I  heard  of  your  applying 
for  a  new  situation ;  you  thought  I  was  acting 
treacherously  to  you,  and  that  you  would  outwit 
me.” 

Mr.  Beale  ceased,  and  looked  fixedly  at  Rich¬ 
ard,  whose  whole  countenance  was  suffused  with 
blushes  as  the  true  nature  of  his  conduct  was 
brought  thus  calmly  to  his  view.  In  his  indig¬ 
nant  feelings  he  had  not  till  this  mofnent  thought 
of  his  direliction  of  principle  in  opening  a  letter 
not  intended  for  his  inspection;  now  he  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  shame  and  remorse,  for  he  was 
naturally  upright  and  ingenuous.  Mr.  Beale  saw 
his  confusion,  and  turned  to  his  desk  to  pay  what 
was  due  of  Richard’s  salary,  but  first  taking 
some  papers  from  a  secret  drawer,  threw  them 
on  the  table  before  the  young  man.  * 

“All  this  is  at  an  end  now,”  he  said,  “bu* 
you  may  see  how  unjust  your  supposition  was 
to  me,  how  irifkirious  to  yourself,  as  I  said  awhile 
ago.” 

Richard’s  eyes  were  intently  bent  upon  the 
papers.  One  was  in  the  merchant’s  handwriting, 
a  notice  of  Richard  Wilkins  having  been  admitted 
as  junior  partner  into  his  old  and  established 
business  firm;  the  others  were  the  necessary 
legal  papers  relating  thereto.  Richard  continued 
gazing  on  them  as  if  fascinated,  till  the  mer¬ 
chant's  voice  broke  the  spell. 

“Well,  young  man,  do  you  understand  the 
matter  now?” 

“Oh,  sir!”  said  Richard,  turning  his  eyes  im¬ 
ploringly  on  him,  and  then  unable  to  repress  his 
tortured  feelings,  he  bent  his  head  on  the  table 
to  conceal  the  fast  gushing  tears. 

“Regret  is  unavailing  now,”  said  Mr.  Beale, 
in  his  clear,  cold  tones.  “I  had  every  reason  to 
place  confidence  in  you.  During  these  four  years 
I  have  observed  your  conduct  olosely.  It  was 
such  as  to  satisfy  me :  and  resolving  to  reward 
your  strict  integrity  and  faithfulness,  I  had  de¬ 
rided  to  take  you  into  partnership  as  you  see  by 
these  papers,  prepared  nearly  two  months  ago, 
and  only  wanting  signatures  and  date.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Oglethorp,  had  frequently  mentioned 
his  nephew,  whom  he  much  desired  me  to  em¬ 
ploy.  At  his  last  visit  I  agreed  to  do  so.  It  was 
my  intention  to  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise 
to-morrow,  and,  therefore,  I  desired  to  keep  all 
my  arrangements  secret,  fortunately  as  I  now 
see ;  for  my  whim  enabled  me  to  test  the  strength 
of  your  principles.” 

“  Oh,  if  you  could  only  forgive  me,  Mr.  Beale/' 
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exclaimed  Richard,  imploringly.  “It  was  my 
first  error  in  this  regard — I  am  sure  it  will  prove 
my  last.” 

For  all  answer  Mr.  Beale  quietly  pushed  the 
money  he  had  counted  over  to  Richard,  and 
picking  up  the  papers  tore  them  into  small  frag¬ 
ments.  The  young  man  looked  sadly  at  them, 
but  knowing  that  remonstrance  or  entreaty  was 
alike  unavailing  with  the  stern  man,  he  by  a 
strong  effort  conquered  his  emotion,  and  taking 
up  the  money  bowed  his  thanks  and  farewell  to 
bis  late  employer,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
As  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  he  paused 
and  asked,  in  a  still  faltering  voice,  if  Mr.  Curtis 
was  informed  of  all  this. 

“No,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  of 
it,”  said  Mr.  Beale,  “for  I  had  reason  to  think 
it  was  your  first  departure  from  the  straight 
rad,  and  though  all  business  connection  between 
si  has  eeased,  yet  I  would  not  wish  to  injure 


your  reputation  by  revealing  an  act  which  I  ] 


thought  you  would  regret.  You  will  find  Mr. 
Curtis  a  more  indulgent  employer  than  you  are 
leaving,  your  salary  will  be  larger  than  it  has 
been  here,  so  that  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  you  are 
no  loser,  and  I  hope  for  your  sake  that  your  first 
error  will  prove  also  your  last” 

Richard  sadly  left  the  store.  On  the  morrow 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new  situation. 
It  proved  agreeable,  and  the  addition  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  salary  was  of  great  use  to  him;  but  what 
could  silence  remorse  for  the  act  by  which  he 
had  not  only  lost  so  much  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  but  also  sank  immeasurably  in  his  own 
estimation  T  He  profited  by  the  lesson,  how¬ 
ever.  Years  after  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
prosperous  and  enviable  as  that  which  he  had 
forfeited  in  early  manhood,  but  to  his  dying  day 
he  never  tried  to  banish  the  humiliating  but 
salutary  recollection  of  his  first  and  last  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  straightforward  path  of  honor  and 
integrity. 


IN  DREAM-LAND,  LOVE. 

BY  OLABENOB  MAT. 


Ob,  eome  to  me  in  dream-land,  love. 

In  flowery  realms  away; 

Where  brighter  gleams  the  fair  starlight — 
More  soft  the  moon's  pale  ray : 

Where  Summer  skies  bend  soft  and  blue, 
And  roses  woo  each  gale; 

And  streamlets  murmur  songs  of  love 
A  down  each  dewy  vale. 

I’m  weary  of  this  cheerless  real. 

This  prosy  world  of  ours, 

Where  toil,  and  care,  and  endless  strife, 
Blight  all  the  heart's  sweet  flowers. 


But  in  that  clime,  life's  sterner  cares 
Are  never,  never  known, 

And  we  can  pass  the  fleeting  hours 
In  dreamings  sweet,  mine  own ! 

Then  meet  me  oft  in  dream-land,  love— 
Cope  at  the  twilight  hour. 

When  poesie  lends  to  the  heart 
A  strange  and  wondrous  power. 

And  I  will  gaze  in  thy  soft  eyes, 

And  calm  this  wearying  strife; 

And  while  the  heart  responds  to  heart, 
Forget  the  ills  of  life ! 


SUNSET. 


BT  VIOLET  VALE. 


Daylight  dies  along  the  plain; 
Shadows  lengthen  on  the  grain; 
Birdlings  seek  their  leafy  nest; 
Dew-drops  fill  the  violet's  breast. 

Brooks  unseen,  like  fairy  bells, 
Tinkle  soft  in  mossy  dells ; 

In  the  Western  mellow  light 
Shines  a  star,  a  gen)  Of  night 


O'er  the  lake  the  whip-poor-will 
Sounds  his  note  so  sad  and  shrill; 
Gently  waves  the  scented  flow'r, 
Pearly  drops  gleam  from  the  bow'r. 

Slumber  closes  childhood's  eyes; 
Angels  watch  from  Paradise; 

Night  steals  on  with  garments  bright, 
Holy  calm  and  silent  night 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Grey  clouds  drifted  a  leaden  sky,  and  the; 
winter  wind  as  it  drifted  the  falling  snow  into : 
great  heaps  at  the  road-side  and  about  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  cottage,  had  a  very  dreary  sound.  j 
The  storm  had  steadily  increased  since  the  ; 
dawn,  and  one  unbroken  sheet  of  white  spread  ji 
out  on  every  side,  broken  only  by  the  dark  forms  \\ 
of  the  trees,  that  held  up  their  naked  arms  to  ji 
the  blast  Very  dreary  was  the  scene  to  the  j 
eyes  of  our  Ella,  as  she  turned  from  the  window  j 
to  the  bed  whereon  Ally  was  laid.  The  curtains  ^ 
had  been  withdrawn,  that  the  light,  dim  as  it  \ 
was,  might  fall  upon  her  suffering  face,  and  { 
show  ‘some  hope,  by  awakening  some  sign  of  J 
reason.  As  yet  vainly.  The  fever-red  that  ^ 
burned  on  the  thin  cheek,  the  vacant  glare  of  i 
the  half-closed  eyes,  and  the  snatches  of  deli-  | 
rious  raving  that  occasionally  broke  from  her  * 
parched  lips,  still  revealed  only  the  terrible  ? 
power  of  disease.  j 

More  than  a  week  had  passed  since  one  glance  j 
had  rewarded  Ella’s  untiring  watchfulness,  more  > 
than  a  week  since  a  word  spoken,  save  in  deli-  \ 
rium,  had  met  her  car ;  and  now  as  the  little J 
sufferer  turned  to  and  fro,  or  for  the  moment  \ 


One  hasty  embrace,  a  whispered  word  of  thanks¬ 
giving  that  he  is  yet  in  time,  and  they  reascended 
the  stairs  and  passed  into  the  sick  room.  Silently ! 
taking  their  places  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bed, 
they  watched  on,  and  again  the  same  deep  still¬ 
ness,  and  yet  no  change.  By-and-bye  the  good 
old  doctor  was  added  to  the  group.  With  t 
saddened  look  on  the  wasted  form  before  him, 
and  a  half  encouraging,  half  doubtfril  reply  to 
Ella’s  inquiring  look,  he  took  the  slender  wrist 
between  his  fingers,  and  carefully  counted  the 
quick  throbbings  of  the  pulse.  As  he  replaced 
the  little  hands,  he  whispered  more  cheerfully, 
“There  is  hope.  Pray  that  she  may  awake 
sensible,  an# all  will  be  well.”  More  anxiously 
bent  the  watchers,  checking  even  their  breatli, 
and  still  deeper  grew  the  hush  in  all  the  house,, 
and  so  the  night  wore  on.  It  was  not  till  grey 
streaks  began  to  appear  in  the  east,  that  tke 
heavy  breathing  of  the  child  grew  lighter  an d 
more  frequent,  and  while  the  sun  rose,  the  dosed 
lids  were  unsealed,  and  Ally  woke,  with  a  won¬ 
dering  look  at  the  faces  that  bent  over  her.  A 
smile  of  recognition  crossed  her  wasted  features, 
as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  brother,  and 
when  the  tears  fell  on  the  thin  fingers  which  the 


sunk  into  a  deathly  slumber,  as  she  felt  the  boy  pressed  to  his  lips  as  he  hurried  from  the 
burning  heat  of  the  little  hand  prisoned  in  her  room,  the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
own,  hope  seemed  hopeless,  and  a  sense  of  utter  said,  faintly,  “Poor  Albert,  why  does  he  cry?” 
desolation  came  over  her.  It  was  nearly  night-  And  when  EUa  would  have  soothed  her  with 
fall  when  the  restless  moanings  of  the  child  gave  many  loving  words,  the  old  physician  interposed, 
place  to  a  deep,  still  slumber,  and  her  face  |  and  saying,  impatiently,  thodgh  with  a  smile, 
began  to  pale  from  the  fever  rednesB.  The  gloom  :j  that  he  must  be  nurBe  as  well  as  doctor,  or  his 
deepened  into  night,  and  the  shadows  in  the  patient  would  be  talked  to  death,  dismissed 
room  darkened  into  blackness — and  still  Ella  Ella  with  an  injunction  to  “go  and  rest.”  With 
watched  on.  Even  Mrs.  Stanfield’s  step,  as  she  the  tears  of  a  great  joy  in  her  eyes,  and  a  deep 
replenished  the  fire,  and  adjusted  the  sick-lamp,  \  gratitude  swelling  in  her  heart,  she  turned  away 
seemed  to  be  unheard,  in  her  earnest  watch,  and  to  seek  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  an 
the  old  lady  turned  away  with  the  pitying  look  :  opportunity  for  indulging  in  the  various  emotions 
on  her  face  deepened  into  tears,  and  left  the  jj  which  filled  her  heart,  when  a  sound  as  of  stifled 
solitary  watcher  alone.  The  evening  was  far  :j  weeping  fell  upon  her  ear.  She  listened  for  a 
advanced,  when  the  sharp  click  of  the  gate-  moment,  and  then  passing  trough  the  half-open 
latch  came  faintly  to  her  ears  —  and  with  a  door  of  her  brother’s  room,  oeheld  him  extended 
cheek  paling  even  more  with  anxiety  she  waited  upon  a  couch,  with  his  face  buried  in  the  cushions, 
for  the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep.  s  while  his  whole  frame  quivered  with  the  violence 

They  came  soon  —  quick,  impatient  on  the  >  of  his  emotions.  For  a  moment  she  stood  irT©- 
piazza  below,  and  then  springing  down  the  [  solute,  and  then  crossing  the  apartment,  and 
stairs,  Ella  was  clasped  in  her  brother’s  arms,  \  kneeling  beside  him,  she  said,  soothingly. 
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“Hush,  Albert,  do  not  mourn  so  to ry  much,  ^  repay  what  I  h&cr  borrowed,  he  would  make  an 
do  not  weep  so;  surely  the  danger  is  past,  and  l  exposure  of  the  whole  affair.  It  is  out  of  my 
oar  dear  one  will  be  restored  to  ns.  Dr.  Ellis  j  power  to  do  this,  and  onoe  expelled  from  the 
says  that  she  only  needs  care  and  nursing  to  S  walls  of  so  public  an  institution,  every  avenue 
restore  her  to  health  again.  Hush,  my  brother/’  \  is  closed  upon  me,  save  one.  I  had  engaged  on 


trwining  her  arms  oaresangly  around  him.  “But 
you  are  so  weary,  you  have  travelled  so  far  and 
suffered  so  very  muoh.  Yon  need  rest  and  quiet, 
mad - ” 

“Best,  rest,”  interrupted  her  brother,  with  a 
Yritter  emphasis,  “rest  is  for  the  innocent,  not 
forme.” 

“You  must  not  speak  so,  Albert;  but  you 
are  so  excited  and  tired.  Rest  now,  for  my 
sake,”  and  she  pressed  her  lips  fcAidly  on  his 
hot  forehead,  and  brushed  back  the  matted  hair 
from  his  face.  He  clasped  her  hands  in  his 
vith  passionate  energy,  and  springing  from  the 
bed,  strode  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room.  And 
vhy,  as  the  girl  looked  on  him,  did  the  blood 
leave  her  cheek  and  settle  round  her  heart,  with 
that  dark,  sickening  feeling,  which  made  her 
clasp  her  hands  in  mute  supplication,  and  with 
a  despairing  helplessness  in  the  gesture,  which 
would  have  made  death  welcome.  On  the  fur¬ 
rowed  brow,  haggard  cheek  and  bloodshot  eye, 
now  folly  seen  for  the  first  time,  were  deep 
traoee,  not  only  of  weariness  and  fhtigue,  but 
of  dissipation,  of  guilt;  on  the  face  so  dearly 
loved,  on  whioh  she  had  often  looked  With  a 
mother’s  pride,  in  its  nobleness  and  dignity, 
the  tale  written  of  a  noble  mind  sadly  debased, 
and  covering  her  eyes  from  the  'sight,  she  sank 
buck  on  the  bed  from  which  he  had  arisen,  and 
burst  into  tears.  A  moment,  and  her  hand  was 
taken  between  his  burning  palms,  and  he  said, 

“I  would  have  spared  yon  this,  Ella,  had  I 
not  heard  from  yon  that  Ally  was  dying.  Yon 
should  never  have  looked  upon  my  face  till  time 
■  had  changed  me  into  more  of  a  semblance  of  wbat 
I  was.  I  am  changed,  sister,  ob,  how  changed, 
and  you  have  worked  it,  but  not  all.  Yon 
think  me  weak,  you  cannot  dream  how  wicked. 
I  went  away  an  enthusiastic  boy,  I  am  now 
come  a  man ,  and  with  the  sorrow  of  an  unavoid¬ 
able  doom  upon  me.  Not  for  myself  alone,  dear 
one,  but  you  will  suffer,  and  for  me.  I  was 
weak,  and  the  boys  laughed  at  me  because  I 
would  not  drink.  I  put  the  cup  to  my  lips  and 
drank.  You  cannot  dream  how  easily  one  wrong 
step  brings  on  another,  and  at  length  I — gambled. 
For  small  sums  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing 
until  I  was  forced  to  apply  to  a  money-lender 
and  obtain  from  him,  at  extortionate  rates,  the 
money  which  I  needed.  Four  days  ago  this 
man  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  within  a  fortnight 


board  a  vessel  bound  for  India,  and  when  your 
letter  reached  me,  was  writing  one  to  you,  to 
tell  yon  of  my  departure.  And  now,  Ella,  my 
own  precious  sister,  we  must  part.  I  have 
wrought  my  own  ruin,  and  must  leave  yon  per¬ 
haps  forever.  Fool,  fool,”  he  continued,  pas¬ 
sionately,  and  then  suddenly  changing  his  tone 
to  one  of  entreaty,  he  sank  upon  his  knees 
before  her.  “  Bless  me,  my  sister,  vile,  wretched 
as  I  am,  put  your  hand  upon  my  head  and  let 
me  have  your  blessing  before  we  part.  You 
will  think  of  me,  pray  for  me  sometimes.  And 
if  long  years  can  wipe  away  the  past,  if  years 
of  undying  repentance  and  earnest  striving  for 
the  right  can  atone  for  the  wrong  that  I  have 
done,  I  will  return  as  pure  as  self-sacrifice  and 
penitence  can  make  a  soul  so  deeply  stained  as 
mine — Ella,  darling  one,  bless  me,  for  I  must 
go - ” 

“Albert,”  almost  shrieked  the  girl,  “do  not 
leave  me.  We  may  yet  arrange  these  things, 
and  yon  will  stay  with  ns.”  / 

“Not  so,”  he  said,  calmly,  but  with  a  fixed 
demeanor.  “  Do  not  grieve  so  very  much,  sis¬ 
ter;  believe  me  there  is  no  other  alternative. 
Tell  Ally  as  gently  as  you  can,”  and  the  tears 
fell  upon  her  face,  as  he  leaned  over  her,  “we 
shall  meet  again.”  He  clasped  her  closely  to 
his  heart,  and  would  have  rushed  from  the 
room,  but,  twining  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
she  said,  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 

“Brother,  this  must  not  be;  you  can  yet  be 
saved,  but  not  as  yon  propose.  Yon  have  sinned, 
but  repented  also,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make 
manifest  how  deeply.  You  must  retrace  your 
steps  here,  however  painful  it  may  be,  and  win 
back  in  the  future  what  you  have  lost  in  the 
past. 

“Your  path  was  marked  out  plainly  before 
you,  follow  it,  it  is  still  there,  and  oh4,  my 
brother,  if  it  is  lowly,  it  is  blessed.” 

“But,  Ella,”  interrupted  the  young  man, 
“this  is  impossible.  How  can  one  so  debased 
minister  in  holy  things?” 

“Hear  me,”  she  implored,  “hear  me,  my 
brother,  and  deny  me,  if  yon  oan.  There  was 
one,  whose  pride  you  were,  who  called  you  his 
only  son,  whose  hope  it  was  to  see  yon  standing 
in  his  place,  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  has 
gone,”  and  a  low  sob  escaped  her  lips,  “and 
will  yon  disappoint  his  desires.  He  blessed  you 
as  his  successor;  he  prayed  that  you  might 
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worthily  tread  in  his  steps,  and  can  yon  make 
that  blessing  and  that  prayer  unavailing.  Yon 
saw  him  cold  and  white  in  his  coffined  sleep — 
his  departure  made  blessed  by  the  belief  that 
yon  would  fill  his  vacant  place,  that  your  voioe 
sounding  when  his  was  hushed,  to  lead  his 
flock  to  the  one  fold,  where  he  awaited  them. 
Oh,  by  her  love  who  sleeps  beside  him — by  the 
deep  love  and  tenderness  she  bore  you — by  all 
the  long  years  blessed  by  their  presence,  turn 
not  away. 

“ Think  of  the  past,  so  full  of  happiness;  of 
the  picture  which  you  alone  can  make  so  full 
of  beauty,  and  you  will  not  leave  us — you 
cannot” 

She  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  saw  the  hot 
tears  gushing  over  his  cheeks,  and  her  voice 
grew  fainter,  her  head  sunk  on  his  bosam,  and 
she  lay  lifeless  in  his  arms.  He  laid  her  on  the 
aouoh  before  the  window,  and  trembling  as  he 
looked  on  that  white,  senseless  face,  parted  the 
dark  hair  on  her  forehead  and  bathed  it  with 
water.  To  his  excited  fancy  hours  seemed  to 
pass  before  signs  of  returning  life  rewarded  his 
efforts,  but  at  length  the  crimson  tide  swept 
along  the  parted  lips,  and  with  a  sigh  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  started  from  her  reclining  posture. 
Her  brother  was  beside  her  still,  and  looking 
imploringly  into  his  face,  she  murmured, 

“You  will  not  leave  me.” 

“No,  Ella,”  he  said,  soothingly,  “but  lie  down 
again  and  rest,  darling.  I  will  stay  here  till  you 
awake.” 

With  a  quiet  smile,  and  clasping  his  hand 
within  her  own,  she  sank  back  upon  the  pillows 
and  slept  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion.  The 
overtasked  frame  had  given  way,  and  for  hours 
there  was  no  motion,  no  sign  of  life  but  the  deep 
breathing  of  slumber.  And  as  the  unhappy  man 
Bat  beside  her,  he  could  see  the  traces  which 
care  and  anxiety  had  marked  upon  her  onoe 
lovely  face.  In  the  deathly  paleness,  unrelieved 
by  the  slightest  color,  in  the  deep  lines  all  around 
the  mouth,  in  the  wasted  form  and  sad  expres¬ 
sion  which  even  sleep  only  seems  to  deepen,  suf¬ 
fering  had  graven  its  impress — and  as  he  looked 
on  her  the  tears  of  a  bitter  repentance  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

The  morning  passed  quietly  away,  noon  passed, 
and  still  he  kept  his  watch,  and  not  until  deep  in 
the  afternoon  did  the  broad,  white  lids  begin  to 
quiver  with  returning  consciousness,  and  smiling 
faintly  as  she  looked  into  his  face,  she  whis¬ 
pered, 

“You  cannot  know  how  happy  I  am  to  be  with 
you  thus,  my  brother,  and  feel  that  you  are  the 
same  brother  that  I  knew  in  the  dear  old  days, 


and  not  a  lonely  wanderer,  hopeless  and  perhaps  : 
suffering.  Yet  tell  me  once  again  that  you  will  : 
not  leave  us,  Albert,  for  thore  is  a  strange  sense  : 
of  insecurity  whioh  only  you  can  allay.” 

“Ella,”  was  the  mournful  reply,  “listen  to  i 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  impossible  it  is  that 
I  should  remain.  These  debts  must  be  paid,  or  l 
this  man  will  keep  silence  no  longer,  and  then  I  ' 
am  disgraced  forever.  And  even  if  I  were  free, 
how  could  I  stand  in  a  holy  place  and  minister 
with  polluted  hands  to  those  who  require  purity  : 
of  life  as  well  as  doctrine  ?  Oh,  my  sister,  I  have  _ 
suffered,  God  only  knows  how  bitterly — and  it  is  1 
better  far  that  I  should  go  to  a  strange  land  and  " 
retread  the  path  of  life  alone.” 

“And  how  large  a  sum  would  it  require  to  ' 
pay  these  debts?” 

“Five  thousand  dollars,”  said  Albert,  firmly; 
“and  now,  Ella,  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  j 
remain.”  f 

“It  is  not,”  said  the  girl,  hopefully.  “Five 
thousand  dollars  of  our  property  are  still  us- 
touohed,  and  you  shall  take  it  and  satisfy  these 
men.” 

“Your  little  dependance,  my  sister,”  said  the 
boy,  while  the  burning  blood  rushed  even  to  his 
forehead  with  the  thought,  “take  your  a Dead 
leave  you  and  Ally  beggars,  that  I  may  pnrwfl 
my  path  with  ease.” 

“Listen  to  me,  Albert,  and  to  all  my  plan, 
for  you  know  you  used  to  say  that  I  had  a  true 
woman's  wit  for  contrivance,”  was  the  reply 
and  a  half  smile  played  around  her  quivering 
lips.  “This  money  will  make  you  free  again, 
and  we  will  rent  this  place,  and  that  will  par¬ 
tially,  at  least,  sustain  you.  Ally  and  I  are  not 
very  lofty  in  our  ideas,  and  conld  be  happy  on 
very  little.  I  will  even  turn  schoolmistress,  and 
that  will  do  nicely  for  us,”  and  the  affeotionate 
girl  turned  toward  her  brother,  that  he  might 
see  the  smile  that  played  over  her  face. 

And  when  the  boy  indignantly  exclaimed  that 
ho  never  would  consent  to  snoh  an  arrangement, 
she  placed  her  little,  wasted  hand  over  his  lips, 
and  said  gently, 

“It  will  be  no  sacrifice,  my  brother,  but  a 
blessed  privilege,  with  the  knowledge  that  yon 
have  turned  back  to  the  paths  of  pleasantness 
and  peace.  It  will  be  no  task  for  me  to  teach 
these  children,  for  I  dearly  love  them,  and  love 
maketh  all  labor  light — but  oh,  to  think  of  yon 
a  wanderer,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  to 
know  that  at  the  best  it  would  be  many  years 
before  I  should  look  upon  your  faoe  again.  I 
should  see  you  sick,  suffering,  dying,  alone,  and 
far  from  all  who  love  you,  oh,  my  brother, 
spare  me  this  sorrow,”  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
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**  Even  her©  your  path  will  be  full  of  trial  and 
difficulty,  and  surely  it  is  nobler  far  to  face  them 
Mid  overcome  where  you  hare  yielded.  It  will  be 
only  a  few  years,  and  then  we  shall  be  together 
mgain,  and  we  will  live  in  this  dear  old  place 
where  our  parents  dwelt,  and  you  shall  fill  hit 
place.  Tell  me  that  you  will  stay  and  make  so 
laappj  the  days  that  are  coming,  which  else  will 
be  so  full  of  darkness.  You  will  not  refuse  me 
this,  my  brother,  you  shall  not.” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  th«i  in  a  voice 
which  was  broken  by  many  tears,  the  boy  an¬ 
swered, 

“God  make  me  worthy  of  such  love,  my  darl¬ 
ing,  and  give  me  strength  to  tread  the  path  before 
me.” 

As  Ella  had  planned  so  was  their  lot,  and 
before  the  violet  banks  had  shown  more  than  a 
few  purpling  buds,  the  little  ones  of  the  village 
were  gathered  around  her  in  the  little  room, 
which  was  her  home  in  the  house  of  one  who 
loved  her  parents.  It  was  not  so  beautiful  as 
the  house  she  had  left,  but  there  were  traces  of 
her  pure  mind  even  on  the  outward  anrange- 
ments  of  her  dwelling.  Albert  had  departed, 
fell  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  hope  for  the 
feture.  The  old  house  was  given  up,  and  all 
prepared  for  the  changed  life  before  her. 

To  Ella,  although  no  murmur  ever  passed  her 
Ups,  the  sacrifice  was  great,  and  at  times  the 
desolation  and  loneliness  of  her  life  almost  over¬ 
came  her.  Many  a  lonely  hour — many  a  starting 
tear  was  claimed  by  her  suffering  heart  from  the 
dry,  and  sometimes  almost  insupportable  round 
of  duty  imposed  upon  her.  But  she  won  peace 
at  length. 

Insensibly  she  became  interested  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  committed  to  her  charge,  and  in  earnest 
effort  for  them,  found  that  reward  which  always 
comes  to  the  true,  unselfish  spirit.  And  so  it 
was,  that  although  the  feint  flush  her  cheek  had 
worn  faded  away,  and  around  the  small  mouth 
there  was  an  expression  of  patient  endurance, 
there  was  a  lofty,  almost  holy  calm  resting  on 
her  broad,  white  forehead,  that  was  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  merely  physical  loveliness.  The 
early  glow  of  her  youth  had  passed,  but  if  the 
large  eyes  had  a  misty,  sorrowful  light  instead 
of  their  brilliancy,  it  was  but  the  token  of  a  pure 
spirit  made  perfect  through  suffering.  A  gentler, 
more  patient  teacher  never  had  rule  over  more 
loving  heart,  and  ere  long  her  pupils  had  learned 
to  fed  that  a  deeper  shade  over  “Miss  Ella’s” 
face  was  the  most  severe  of  punishments,  and 
a  brightening  of  her  pensive  face  into  one  of 
those  soft  smiles  their  dearest  reward.  Many  a 
bouquet  of  violets  and  drooping  anemones  were 


;  borne  to  her  room  by  the  little  ones,  on  whose 
j  souls  the  strong  dew  of  love  lay  as  brightly  as 
!  the  night-tears  on  the  blossoms  they  bore, 
j  Once  only  did  Ella  leave  her  home.  It  was  to 

>  see  the  departure  of  her  brother  from  the  insti- 
S  tution  where  he  had  long  been  honored  as  its 
|  most  successful  and  laborious  student  She  be- 
|  held  him  with  the  sorrowful  farewells  of  his 

>  companions,  and  the  blessings  of  the  learned  and 
|  virtuous  resting  upon  him,  turning  from  them 

I<  all  to  read  her  approbation  in  the  face  dearer 
than  all  the  world  beside:  and  she  went  back  to 
her  humble  duties  again  with  a  heart  fell  of 
gratitude  that  she  had  been  the  instrument  of  so 
much  good. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening,  and  our  little 
parsonage  was  looking  more  than  usually  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  rich  sunset  light  that  slept  in  bene- 
diotion  over  it.  The  tall,  old  trees  were  gilded 
by  the  golden  flood,  and  many  a  curve  and 
wreath  did  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  make  on 
the  sward  below.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
breath  of  the  flowers  and  the  low  twittering  of 
the  birds  as  they  sunk  to  their  nests,  mingled 
pleasantly  with  the  joyous  gurgle  of  the  little 
brook  as  it  went  laughing  on  its  way.  A  misty 
glory  seemed  to  fill  the  air  with  floating  gold, 
s  and  lent  to  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance  a  glory 
:j  not  theirs.  A  few  fleecy  clouds  slept  in  the 
:j  azure  depths  of  the  blue  overhead,  like  “snow- 
'  flakes  on  a  bed  of  violets,”  their  edges  tinged 
;i  with  the  rosy  light  that  broke  from  the  western 
sky,  like  a  promise  of  to-morrow’s  brightness. 
Ally  was  there,  our  sunbeam,  a  lovely  girl  of 
;;  seventeen,  and  in  her  golden  curls  a  wreath  of 
:j  white  roses,  placed  there  by  her  brother’s  hand. 

:  A  happy  smile  was  on  her  lips,  and  in  the  depths 
j;  of  her  blue  eyes  a  laughing  joyousness  and  mis- 
chief,  that  told  how  completely  the  clouds  had 
j  passed  from  her  spirit,  as  with  a  ringing,  musi- 
;  cal  tone  she  told  how  beautiful  everything  was, 
how  lovely  the  flowers,  and  how  happy  she  was 
to  be  at  home  again:  and  away  she  flew  to  seek 
Mrs.  Stanfield  to  tell  her  some  of  her  overflowing 
thankfulness.  And  there  the  good  old  lady  atood 
|i  in  the  doorway,  her  grey  hair  as  smooth  as  ever, 
J  and  a  calm,  contented  expression  settling  on  her 

I  pleasant  face.  And  beneath  the  old  trees,  with 
all  the  glad  presence  of  home  about  her,  stood 
Ella,  and  not  alone.  Around  her  slender  form 
there  was  thrown  a  strong  arm,  eyes  of  love 
\  looked  into  her  own,  and  a  voice  low  and  tremu- 
|  lous,  yet  richer  with  its  burden  of  emotion  than 
<  in  its  fell  strength  it  could  have  been,  murmuring 
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our  minister's  daughter. 


such  loving  words  as  make  glad  the  heart  on  >  rich,  and  thrilling  every  nerve  with  its  familiar 
which  they  fall,  that  told  her  at  length  through  j  tone.  With  a  start  of  astonishment,  Ella  turned 
tears  how  great  his  sense  of  her  love  and  for-  j  and  looked  into  the  speaker’s  face.  “ Willie!” 
bearance  was,  and  how  unworthy  of  such  ten-  s  burst  from  her  trembling  lips,  as  he  caught  her, 
derness  he  felt  himself.  And  as  Ella  looked  on  j  pale  and  agitated,  in  his  arms, 
the  manly  form  beside  her,  as  she  felt  the  love  j  “Even  so,  dearest,’1  said  he,  bending  tenderly 
of  that  noble  heart  go  quivering  down  to  the  >  over  her.  “Even  so,  my  own;  the  same  How- 
depths  of  her  own,  did  she  not  renewedly  feel  l  ard  who  left  you  so  long  ago,  come  back  again 
that  all  her  labors  were  rewarded — did  she  not  \  with  a  heart  unchanged,  though  in  all  else  but 
feel  how  blest  were  the  sacrifices  which  had  led  $  the  semblance  of  what  has  been.  Changed  in 
such  an  one  back  to  the  paths  of  peace?  She  l  all  but  lo’vttg  you,  for  time  has  been  sadly  at 
knew  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  stand  in  \  work  with  me  since  we  parted.  Oh,  Ella,  could 
that  dear  little  church  a  pastor  with  his  people,  \  you  know  how  through  these  long,  weary  years, 
chosen  to  stand  in  his  father’s  place  by  those  l  the  thought  of  your  purity  and  love  have  been 
who  loved  that  father,  and  in  the  light  of  those  \  with  me,  keeping  me  from  evil ;  how,  by  day 
crimson  clouds ;  from  every  flower  there  seemed  ?  and  night  your  image  has  haunted  me,  until 
sweet  influences  of  blessing  and  love,  that  filled  \  there  seemed  no  world,  save  in  your  presence, 
her  heart  even  to  overflowing.  <  you  would  bid  me  stay  my  wandering  feet  by 

The  sunset  light  faded  quietly  away  until  only  j  your  side  evermore.  Rest  and  forgetfulness — I 
one  crimson  line  bordered  on  the  almost  purple  \  have  sought  them  in  every  land  the  sun  shines, 
heaven,  and  the  clear  bright  stars  came  out  j  but  found  them  not,  and  I  have  come  back  again, 
shining  so  peacefully  in  the  blue,  until  they  also  l  my  own,  to  hear  from  your  lips  the  answer  to 
were  eclipsed  by  the  flood  of  light  which  the  \  the  deep  questioning  of  my  soul.  Do  not  cast 
moon  poured  from  her  golden  chalice  over  the  j  me  off,  beloved ;  do  not  send  me  back  again  to 
meadows.  j  wear  out  my  life  in  a  fruitless  effort,  uncheered 

Silently  Albert  drew  his  sister  closer  to  him,  \  by  one  word  of  thine.  These  long  years  hsTe 
and  without  a  word  they  passed  through  the  l  more  than  falfilled  the  vow  you  made  in  a  moment 
little  gate  of  the  church-yard,  the  tree  branches  >  of  excitement,  and  now  you  are  free.  Talk  not 
fell  over  them  as  they  passed  with  a  rustling  t  of  change  of  time,”  he  continued,  passionately, 
noise,  and  they  stood  beside  those  graves.  s  seeing  she  was  about  to  speak,  “they  hate 

Years  had  passed  since  in  sorrow  and  tears  $  nought  to  do  with  the  heart  They  cannot 
they  had  knelt  for  the  last  time  on  that  spot,  \  have  control  over  you,  they  shall  not  But  one 
he  with  the  weight  of  deep  remorse  upon  him,  \  word,  darling ;  you  love  me  still,  Ella,  is  it  not 
she  with  the  suffering  of  a  tired  and  desolate  \  so  ?” 

heart  entering  on  a  path  of  difficulty.  Now  he  j  A  moment  and  the  long  lashes  were  lifted  from 
had  nobly  retrieved  that  one  false  step,  and  one  S  the  dark  eyes.  “As  my  own  life,”  came  mur- 
sense  of  calm  happiness  was  stretching  out  \  muring  to  his  ears,  and  burying  her  face  on  his 
before  them.  Years  had  passed  over  Ella’s  s  bosom,  she  burst  into  tears  of  intense  happiness, 
head,  laden  with  sorrow,  and  stolen  away  the  \  He  soothed  her  with  many  gentle,  loving  words, 
roses  of  her  youth,  but  to  her  brother’s  gaze,  a  i  and  many  a  soft  caresB,  and  then  poured  into 
seraph’s  could  scarcely  be  more  beautiful  than  $  her  listening  ear  the  long  story  of  his  wander- 
the  pale,  sweet  face  uplifted  to  his  own,  with  *  ings  —  from  the  hour  when  his  farewell  was 
the  moonlight  spiritualizing  every  feature,  and  $  spoken,  to  the  moment  when  now  he  clasped  her 
adding  yet  another  charm  to  its  gentle  sweet*  l  in  his  arms,  his  own,  forever,  and  pictured  the 
ness.  For  a  long  time  they  stood  in  silence,  for  \  happy,  blissfrd  future  that  should  recompense 
their  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  past,  but  at  \  all  their  sufferings. 

length  Ella  spoke  in  a  low,  subdued  voice,  i  Again  the  early  autumn  time,  gloriously  robed 
“  Standing  here,  with  so  much  happiness  i  for  decay !  Our  church  was  opened,  and  within 
before  us,  can  we  not  trace  the  hand  of  love  in  \  its  walls  were  gathered  all  the  villagers,  though 
the  path,  though  dark,  that  brought  us  hither,  j  it  was  a  week  day,  and  all  with  happy  faces, 
And  in  this  deep  quietude  which  has  fallen  upon  >  for  only  such  befitted  the  bridal  mom  of  sweet 
my  spirit,  I  can  almost  feel  a  spiritual  presence.  \  Ella  Gray.  Very  gay  was  our  church;  for 
May  it  not  be  that  our  departed  one  is  with  us,  l  though  the  flowers  had  faded,  the  many-tinted 
and  angels  guarding  us  even  here.”  I  leaves  well  supplied  their  places.  In  massive 

“  While  the  visible  are  permitted  to  assume  <  garlands  and  lighter  wreaths,  they  were  woven 
the  office  of  guardian  angels,  there  is  little  need  $  together,  and  not  only  twined  round  the  slender 
to  seek  the  departed,”  said  a  voice  beside  her,  >  pillars,  but  even  the  altar  was  one  mass  of 
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(flowing  wreaths.  The  dusky  crimson  of  the 
ofik,  the  blood-red  tinge  of  the  maple,  the  gold 
sand  purple  of  the  willow  and  beech,  were  inter¬ 
twined  with  evergreens  and  interwoven  in  long 
festoons  with  hemlock  and  ground  pine.  The 
crimson  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  hung  like 
coral  drops  in  the  feathery  pine  garlands — side 
T>y  side  with  “robin  berries,”  the  delicate  blue 
undisturbed  by  the  careful  fingers  of  the  weavers 
of  their  pretty  wreath.  One  chaplet  of  pure 
white  roses  lay  on  the  communion  table,  but  all 
beside  was  glowing  with  rainbow  tints,  like  the 
sunset  clouds  at  evening. 

They  stood  before  the  altar,  her  simple  dress 
of  pare  white  a  type  of  her  purity  of  soul — and 
in  her  rich,  dark  hair  one  half-open  rose.  How 


S 

j 

* 

l 


very  beautiful  she  was,  with  the  glad  light 
breaking  up  from  her  large  eyes,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  rose-tint  coming  and  going  in  her  soft 
cheek. 

And  Howard  Willis,  too.  There  was  a  deep 
devotion  in  the  glance  that  rested  on  the  frail 
form  by  his  side,  and  volumes  of  love  in  the 
earnest,  thrilling  tone  in  which  he  spoke  the 
words  which  bound  them  together  for  life  and 
death.  There  were  those  who  marvelled  that 
our  young  minister’s  voice  should  be  so  tremu¬ 
lous,  as  he  joined  the  hands  that  man  cannot 
sunder,  but  they  knew  not  what  deep  memories 
were  breathing  over  his  heart-strings,  nor  how 
earnest  was  the  benediction  his  spirit  pro¬ 
nounced  over  our  darling  Ella  Gray. 


THOUGHTS  OP  THEE. 

BY  WINNY  WOODBINE. 


Angel  whisperings  all  day  long, 
Thrill  my  heart  with  pleasure, 

And  notes  of  softest,  sweetest  song, 
Glide  in  joyous  measure 
Upon  the  balmy  evening  air; 

And  hither,  thither  roam, 

While  brilliantly  and  doubly  fair, 

The  stars  in  Heaven's  dome, 

How  cast  their  beams  of  radiant  light 
O'er  earth  and  o'er  the  sea; 

And  as  they  gleam  and  sparkle  bright, 
I  tnly  think  of  thee. 

When  golden  arrows  pierce  the  veil 
That  shrouds  the  rising  day, 

And  stars  and  planets  'gin  to  pale 
Before  the  brighfning  ray; 

When  upward  from  his  unseen  place, 
The  lark  doth  wing  his  way, 


<  And  warbles  forth  with  gleeful  grace, 

v  A  sweetly  thankful  lay; 

J  When  sunlight  smiles  upon  the  earth, 
i  And  gilds  the  calm  blue  sea, 

\  'Tis  then  my  happy  heart  gives  birth 
\  To  sweetest  thoughts  of  thee. 

\  I'll  give  thee  every  midnight  thought, 

|  Each  day  dream  fair  and  bright, 

%  And  every  ray  my  heart  hath  caught 
$  From  fond  love's  beaming  light. 

<  And  were  the  wealth  of  India's  shore, 

$  Or  gems  from  ocean,  mine, 

s  111  give  thee  all,  and  aye,  fax  more, 

;>  A  loving  heart  for  thine. 

|  And  had  I  but  the  power  to  keep 
^  All  sorrow  far  from  thee, 

^  Thou  ne’er  should’st  have  a  tear  to  weep, 
s  Unknown,  unheard  by  me. 


THERESA. 

BY  FRANCES  HENRIETTA  SHEFFIELD. 


So  purely  had  she  walked  the  earth. 

So  lovely  still  her  life  had  been, 

It  needed  but  her  soul's  remove, 

A  place  for  her  in  Heaven  to  win. 

She  died  with  blessings  on  her  lips, 

Nor  dreaming  of  that  fearful  night 
Which  saw  a  compact  sealed  in  blood, 

When  stood  two  forms  on  Brocken’s  heights. 


Nor  while  she  breathed  the  cherished  name 
Of  him  the  most  beloved  on  earth, 

Dreamed  she  that  morn  'twas  his  command 
Had  sent  the  dread  death  angel  forth. 

Oft  by  a  gracious  Father,  oft 
In  mercy  is  such  blindness  given ; 

'Twas  well  she  knew  not  that  she  loved 
One  whom  she  might  not  meet  in  Heaven. 
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Augusta  C - ,  beautiful,  and  an  heiress,  was  $  planation  of  her  feelings ;  or  if  respect  tempered 

not  very  happy,  though  surrounded  by  friends  \  her  opinion,  a  puzzle  to  know  how  to  refuse  and 
upon  whose  affections  she  cstoid  rely,  by  agree-  i  not  wound;  then  generally  a  distressing  fi nal 
able  acquaintances,  and  by  numerous  suitors.  £  scene,  leaving  her  uncertain  how  much  pain 
These  last  were  her  trouble.  Wherever  she  >  she  had  inflicted,  or  whether  the  disappointment 
appeared,  whether  in  summer  at  Saratoga  or  ;  deserved  her  pity  or  her  contempt. 

Newport,  or  in  winter  at  balls,  musical  parties,  \  She  grew  despairing  as  she  thought  of  it. 

or  social  evenings,  admirers  were  sure  to  be  at  >  But,  while  these  thoughts,  or  instructive  feel- 

her  elbow.  She  could  not  even  take  tea  with  a  \  ings,  glanced  through  her  mind,  she  was  accept- 
lady  friend  in  the  quietest  way  possible,  but  *  ing  the  proffered  aid,  as  ungraciously  as  was 
some  gentleman  aspirant  either  dropped  in  acci-  \  possible  to  her,  and  greeting  with  a  little  petu- 

dentaUy ,  or  was  brought  forward  by  her  hostess,  \  lance  the  offending  friend  Emily  H - and  her 

as  a  “delightful  person,  one  she  would  like  to  \  husband.  To  the  young  gentleman  himself  who 

know.”  >  was  introduced  as  Mr.  Horace  W - ,  she  gave 

If  she  could  only  have  been  persuaded  that  it  \  her  most  frigid  bow. 
was  genuine  admiration  of  herself,  or  if  she  could  s  When  in  her  own  room  dressing,  she  grew 
have  believed  her  friends  thought  so,  perhaps  >  quite  indignant  over  her  grievances,  and  when 

vanity  would  have  consoled  her  for  all  annoy-  \  Mrs.  H - knocked,  she  granted  her  admittance 

ances.  But  she  knew,  and  thought  they  knew,  i  with  even  more  coldness  than  she  had  before 
that  her  money  was  her  attraction ;  therefore  she  \  manifested. 

was  utterly  tired  of  it  all,  and  longed  for  some  j  “What  is  the  matter,  Augusta?”  Emily  asked, 
escape.  j  after  a  short  silence,  during  which  both  had  felt 

She  left  the  city  early  one  spring  to  spend  a  l  much  embarrassed,  “  I  am  sure  you  feel  angry 
few  weeks  with  an  invalid  friend  who  resided  in  \  with  me.” 

the  country.  She  smiled  as  she  approached  the  s  Of  course  Augusta  could  not  give  her  true 
solitary  mansion,  to  think  that  there  was  no  one  $  reason,  and  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that  it 
in  that  family  who  could  want  to  marry  her  for-  \  was  the  silliest  thing  imaginable  to  be  so  angry 
tune.  Yet  again  she  was  mistaken,  for,  as  the  5  without  apparent,  and  with  only  fancied,  cause, 
carriage  drew  up,  behold  her  friend’s  distant  j  So  she  laughed  heartily  as  she  kissed  her  friend, 
cousin,  a  handsome  young  gentleman,  stepped  l  and  making  some  playful  excuse,  became  her 
from  the  porch  to  help  her  out!  \  own  sweet  tempered  self  again. 

She  felt  that  the  world  was  in  league  against  \  Yet  suspicions  returned  when  in  a  few  days 

her.  Every  marriageable  man  plotted  for  her  \  Mr.  W - ’s  eyes  began  to  linger  on  her  face, 

money,  and  every  female  friend  had  some  penni-  >  and  she  detected  them — when  his  tone  grew  fal- 
less  brother  or  cousin,  or  interesting  acquaint-  \  tering  as  he  addressed  her  by  name,  and  she 
ance  to  help  to  a  chance.  And  each  party  saw  \  guessed  what  it  was  meant  to  mean — when  her 
so  readily  through  every  other  design,  and  was  $  wishes  grew  to  be  his  law — and  she  despised  him 
so  eager  to  put  Augusta  on  her  guard,  (from  \  for  it  She  determined  to  return  home  before  the 
pure  friendship!)  that  too  many  times  had  such  jj  crisis;  but  that  came  sooner  than  she  expected, 
speculations  been  revealed  to  her,  for  her  not  to  $  It  was  the  last  day  of4he  first  fortnight  of  her 
gee  through  the  smallest  attempt  at  once.  5  visit,  a  warm,  misty  spring  morning.  She  was 

No  wonder  then  that  angry,  reproachful  j  walking  in  the  garden  where  the  snow-drops, 
thoughts  filled  her  mind  at  meeting,  as  she  \  daffodils,  blue-bells,  and  hyacinths  were  bursting 
entered  the  house  of  one  she  had  believed  her  j  into  bloom,  enjoying  their  first  entrancing  frag- 
disinterested  friend,  another  smiling,  obsequious  \  ranee,  when  Horace  joined  her,  and  began  to 
suitor.  She  imagined  she  would  have  in  the  l  talk  in  a  low,  dreamy  tone  of  the  beauties  of 
next  three  weeks  the  same  displeasing  part  to  l  spring.  He  recalled  many  of  the  charming 
play — first,  common  courtesy;  then  a  cautious,  \  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  Augusta  grew 
discouraging  coldness ;  then  a  disagreeable  ex-  !  animated  giving  quotation  for  quotation. 
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On*  word  about  Horace  W - .  The  reader  Horace  did  not  fie©  it,  but  he  felt  the  coldness  of 

Efiost  not  regard  him  with  Augusta’s  eyes.  An  ;j  her  tone  when  she  said, 

Y&oneeter  lover  never  lived.  Augusta  believed  ;  “I  see  you  have  proffered  a  golden  one.” 

she  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  he  well  re-  ;j  “I  did  not  observe  the  color.  They  are  all 

numbered  having  met  her  two  years  prior,  at :  beautiful,  but  perhaps  the  golden  ones  are  pret- 
her  first  ball,  when  she  seemed  to  him  the  em-  tiest,  they  seem  most  smiling  and  genial.  Be- 
bodiment  of  young  joy  and  grace.  Later,  he  sides  I  offer  it  to  you  as  typical  of  my  heart 
had  handed  her  a  glass  of  water  at  Saratoga,  full  of  love.  It  ought  to  have  the  glow  of  the 
had  passed  up  her  fare  in  a  Broadway  omnibus,  purest  metal.” 

had  watched  her  all  one  evening  at  the  opera,  |  She  had  not  taken  the  blossom,  and  he  again 
and  had  heard  her  praises  sounded  “long  and  :  offered  it  with  a  manly  daring.  She  felt  bitterly 
well”  by  his  cousin  Emily.  He  was  young,  just  how  hard  it  was  to  be  obliged  to  suspect  motives 
two  years  older  than  Augusta,  and  full  of  ardent  j!  where  most  she  wished  to  esteem,  and  she  shortly 
enthusiasm — handsome,  and  not  unduly  aware  ij  refused  it,  saying, 

of  the  fact,  or  over  careful  to  turn  his  natural  “It  has  but  the  semblance  of  gold.  When  it 
advantages  to  account.  rings  true  I  will  take  it.” 

little  did  he  suspect  the  unworthy  interpre-. “Not  true?”  he  said.  you  believe  I 

tation  put  upon  the  frank  expression  of  his  ear-  ;  would  dare  to  pretend  to  love-you?  What  can 
nest,  true  feeling — the  newly-founct  “well  spring  you  think  of  me?” 

of  delight”  in  his  heart.  He  subsided  into  a  thoughtful,  puzzled  silence, 

Horace,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  was  and  they  returned  to  the  house. 

poor;  but  he  had  ability,  health,  good  family;  Mrs.  H - ,  ever  watchful  of  her  guests,  found 

aad  position  in  society,  and  an  education  of  a ;  Horace  deep  in  moody  thought,  and  tried  by 
high  order.  He  was  not  vain,  yet  he  did  not  \  every  means  in  her  power  to  discover  its  sub¬ 
think  his  aspiration  extravagant,  when  he  began  jeot.  She  was  afraid  her  favorite  plan  had 
to  hope  for  favor  from  Miss  Augusta  0 — — ,  failed,  that  Horace  had  been  precipitate,  and 
though  she  had  the  one  thing  he  had  not —  received  a  refusal.  Not  that  he  was  aware  of 
money.  |i  her  designs.  was  too  open  himself  to  sus- 

Had  not  Augusta’s  mind  been  warped,  leading  ;j  pect  them,  and  she  knew  him  too  well  to  confide 
her  to  apply  the  general  rule  too  indiscriminately  ;  them  to  him.  Finding  her  efforts  useless,  she 
to  every  individual,  she  would  have  seen  his  sought  Augusta,  hoping  to  get  a  clue  from  her. 
noble  qualities.  As  it  was  she  passed  them  by  ij  They  met  upon  the  porch, 
scornfully.  Yet  her  gentleness  of  manner,  and  j;  “Horace  is  in  the  library,”  she  said,  “as  blue 
her  sensitiveness  to  the  pain  or  mortifioation  <  as  if  he  were  another  of  your  discarded  lovers.” 
of  others,  prevented  her  being  so  repelling  as  ij  Augusta  made  no  reply  at  fiist,  but  seeing 
to  attract  the  notice  of  a  not-too-far-presuming 
lover,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  many 
other  suitors  had  gone  so  far  as  to  require  a 
positive  refused. 

To  return.  Horace  walked  beside  Augusta,  and 
spoke  so  well,  that  her  interest  was  awakened,  \  thought  in  his  life.” 

and  her  smiles  warmed  him  into  deeper  elo-  \  They  were  below  the  library  window  as 

quence.  They  stepped  from  the  path  into  a  j  Augusta  replied  bitterly, 

grass  plot,  the  young  verdure  of  which  was  '  “No  doubt  he  likes  the  color  of  gold  as  well 
spangled  all  over  with  numerous  bunches  of  j  as  others.  I  believe  in  none  of  them.  If  he 
purple,  white,  and  yellow  crocus.  Horace,  \  becomes  a  suitor  I  shall  suspect  him.” 
always  awake  to  all  forms  of  beauty,  and  now  j  Emily’s  reproachful  ejaculation,  “Oh,  Au- 
with  a  more  glowing  appreciation  than  ever,  \  gusta!”  and  her  troubled  looked  touched  Au- 
broke  into  praises  of  them.  Choosing  one  he  l  gusta’ 8  heart,  but  she  was  still  displeased  with 
offered  it  to  Augusta,  saying  merrily,  while  his  j  Emily  for  conspiring  against  her.  Therefore 
flushing  face  seemed  more  earnest  than  his  \  she  said,  coldly, 

words,  |  “Well,  Emily,  I  can’t  help  it  Warn  your 

“It  seems  to  bloom  very  gladly  in  the  spring  j>  friends  that  such  is  my  disposition.  So  unlovely 

sun.  It  must  feel  as  I  do  when  you  smile.  It’s  s  a  trait  will  soon  damp  their  ardor.”  - 
golden  cup  is  as  full  of  sweetness  as  my  heart  is  j  That  evening  Horace  departed  for  his  home, 
of  love.”  I  and  a  few  more  months  saw  him  at  the  mines  in 

A  slight  sneer  passed  over  Augusta’s  face.  >  California  digging  all  day,  sleeping  wrapped  in 


what  interpretation  her  friend  put  upon  her 
silence,  said  with  indifference, 

1  *  You  class  him  then  with  the  other  mercenary 
torments,  who  let  me  have  no  peace?” 

“Oh,  no.  Horace  never  had  a  mercenary 
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a  blanket  under  a  tent  all  night,  and  seeming 
inspired  to  activity  by  a  very  urgent  motive. 
From  a  fortunate  miner  he  beoame  a  merchant, 
then  a  land  owner.  His  property  rose  immensely 
in  value  as  emigrants  flocked  to  San  Francisco, 
and  a  few  years  saw  him  a  millionaire.  He 
returned  home  to  invest  his  money  in  eastern 
securities. 

His  abrupt  departure  had  been  a  surprise  to 
Augusta.  She  had  expected  persistance  and 
importunity.  Horace’s  sensitiveness  was  a  new 
experience  to  her,  and  she  gave  him  twice  as 
many  kindly  thoughts  as  she  had  ever  bestowed 
upon  any  other  lover. 

One  of  Horace’s  first  inquiries,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  city,  was  for  Augusta. 

“Oh,”  was  th<  reply,  “she  is  still  living  with 
her  mother,  whoi&a  great  invalid.” 

Augusta  sat,  one  spring  evening,  looking  sadly 
from  the  parlor  window,  upon  the  little  grass 
plot  shut  in  from  the  street  by  an  iron  railing, 
where  her  own  hand  had  planted  crocuses,  now 
in  fall  bloom.  A  servant  entered  with  a  small 
package.  It  was  directed  to  her,  and  she  opened 
it  with  curiosity.  It  contained  a  morocco  case, 
in  which  from  a  bed  of  brown  gold  stone,  seemed 
to  grow  a  small  crocus  of  gold,  surrounded  by 
leaves  of  green  enamel  on  ||lver.  It  was  a 
charming  bijou,  and  she  knew  well  whence  it 
came,  though  through  all  these  long  years,  she 
had  not  heard  one  word  from  Horace.  In  taking 
it  from  the  case  for  closer  examination,  she 
found  beneath  it  a  slip  of  paper  with  these 
words — 

“  Pure  gold  I  You  promised  to  accept  it.” 

While  she  still  held  it,  and  was  carried  in 
dreamy  thought  to  the  day  she  had  wandered  in 
the  garden,  and  had  been  so  ungracious  to  the 
person  she  now  felt  such  kindness  for — the  ser¬ 
vant  threw  open  the  door,  and  Horace  himself 
entered. 

Augusta  did  not  recognise  him,  until  after  she 
had  met  his  earnest  gaze,  and  with  an  unembar¬ 
rassed  smile  he  said, 

“What!  Just  arrived!  Jewelers  promises  are 

made  to  break.  Pray,  Miss  C - ,  let  it  recall 

that  lovely  garden,  that  misty  day,  and  some 


remembrance  of  the  earnestness  of  my  offer  of 
the  natural  flower.” 

A  deep  blush  stole  over  Augusta’s  face  when 
he  took  her  hand  like  a  long  parted  friend. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  gazing  at  her,  for 
she  had  lost  no  charm  but  the  evanescent  dewy 
bloom  of  girlhood,  while  she  had  gained  a  look 
of  peace  and  oontentment  she  once  lacked. 

They  had  not  sat  an  hour  by  that  window, 
before  Horaoe  again  expressed  his  hopes  that 
she  would  allow  him  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  well 
knowing  that  now  she  could  not  suspect  his 
motives,  but  he  was  again  surprised  by  a.  re¬ 
fusal.  Unlike  himself  in  his  more  boyish  days, 
he  persisted  in  knowing  wherefore. 

“You  have  a  right  to  know,  Mr.  W - 

Augusta  answered,  with  effort  “It  is  because 
I  now  prefer  the  living  crocus  you  once  offered 
me,  to  this  hard,  glittering  imitation,  the  reality, 
the  cold  shadow.” 

“It  is  no  true  type.  It  was  only  meant  as  a 
hint  to  you,  that  I  had  not  forgotten.  My  heart 
is  as  truly,  as  warmly  yours  as  ever — yes,  as 
much  filled  with  earnest  love  as  on  that  entranc¬ 
ing  spring  day.” 

“  But  how  can  I  accept  a  millionaire  ?  Simply 
because  I  was  so  suspicious  of  others,  yon  bsv» 
a  right  to  suspect  me.” 

“It  is  an  impossibility,”  said  Horace. 

Augusta  had  too  muck  sense  and  good-will 
toward  her  lover  to  persist  in  refusal — but  would 
consent  to  no  engagement  fbr  six  months,  lest 
Horace,  in  beooming  better  acquainted  with  her, 
might  see  cause  to  repent  his  love. 

The  delay  was  needless.  Horace  was  one  of 
those  fortunate  individuals  bleBt  with  either  ao 
sure  an  instinct,  or  so  true  a  heart,  as  to  be  a 
touch-stone  to  the  truth  and  purity  of  others. 
He  knew  from  the  first  that  Augusta  would  make 
him  happy. 

They  were  married  in  spring — one  year  from 
his  return  from  California. 

As  Augusta  was  his  happiness,  he  was  no 
less  hers,  and  should  they  live  fifty  years  from 
now,  to  celebrate  in  the  season  of  crocusses  their 
golden  wedding,  they  are  likely  to  be  as  blest  in 
each  other  as  they  are  at  present. 
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FROM  THE  G 

On  strange  roads,  night  broods,  distressing 
Sickly  heart  and  wearied  limbs: 

Ah !  how  like  a  silent  blessing, 

The  soft  moonlight  o’er  me  swims. 


SMAN  OF  HEINE. 


i  Gentle  moon ! — thy  calm  rays  banish 

Far  away  my  night-born  fears, 

At  thy  glance  all  sorrows  vanish, 

>  And  my  eyes  run  o’er  with  tears. 
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CHAPTEEI.  >  a-b,  abs.  The  forefinger  of  her  left  hand  pointed 

u  An  honest  tale  speeds  best*  being  plainly  told.*’  \  along  the  column,  'while  the  forefinger  and  thumb 


Blackwater  is  a  quiet  village — a  little  world 
by  itself.  The  hills  which  rise  around  it,  shut 
out  the  noise  and  tumult  and  commotion  of  the 
great  world,  of  which  Blackwater  is  a  component 
part.  It  is  only  when  the  mail  arrives,  as  it 
does  regularly  three  times  a  week,  that  this 
little  world  knows  the  movements  of  events  out¬ 
side  its  own  orbit.  The  rail  cars  have  not  yet 
thundered  through  the  village,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  will,  at  present.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  in  a  hubbub  of  commotion  a  few 
years  since  when  the  surveyor  came  along  to 
locate  the  great  Central  route,  with  his  red 
flags  and  chains  and  three-legged  instruments, 
and  triangulated  his  way  across  the  mill-pond, 
•ad  departed,  leaving  a  line  of  stakes  in  his 
trail.  Everybody  expected  that  the  railroad 
would  “come;”  that  real  estate  would  rise  an 
hundred  per  cent,  at  least ;  that  there  would  be 
several  cotton  factories  erected  right  away,  on 
the  mill  brook  that  dashed  itself  upon  the  rocks 
and  idled  away  its  time.  Blackwater  was  to  be 
another  Lowell.  The  railroad  would  pay  great 
dividends;  it  would  open  to  Canada  and  the 
great 'West:  and  inexhaustable  quantities  of  pro¬ 
duce — flour  and  corn  and  pork  would  pass  over 
it !  The  good  people  of  the  village  subscribed 
largely  to  the  stock ;  but,  after  all,  the  railroad 
did  not  come;  it  went  up  the  other  way,  leaving 
Blackwater  alone  by  itself.  Town  lots  depre¬ 
ciated  in  value,  the  cotton  factories  disappeared 
from  the  mental  vision  of  those  who  had  con¬ 
structed  them,  and  the  mill  stream  plashed  on, 
weaving,  instead  of  cotton  goods,  its  own  merry 
melody  upon  the  rocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  a  quiet  people, 
generally  attending  to  their  own  affairs ;  but  in 
such  a  little  world,  so  narrow  in  its  limits, 
where  everybody  knew  everybody,  it  would  be 
indeed  strange  if  there  were  not  some  indivi¬ 
duals  who  found  time  to  attend  to  affairs  other 
than  their  own.  To  this  class  belonged  Miss 
Mehitable  Touselem,  my  first  schoolmistress. 
When  I  knew  her,  in  that  capacity,  she  had 
sharp,  twinkling  eyes,  with  brown  hair  gathered 
in  clusters  of  curls.  I  was  afraid  of  her,  urchin 
that  I  was,  as  I  stood  by  her  side  repeating  my 


|  of  the  right  hand  screwed  up  my  ear,  if  I  hesi- 
I  tated  or  was  inattentive.  It  was,  however,  her 
method  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  ehild — 
screwing  it  in  at  his  ears !  Not  very  pleasant 
to  the  child ;  not  very  effectual.  While  she  was 
thus  instructing  me,  her  eyes  were  upon  every 
scholar  in  the  room.  She  passed  them  in 
review,  knew  all  their  doings,  understood  at 
once  if  there  was  a  wind-mill  in  any  of  the 
boxes;  and  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  not 
only  knowing  what  we  were  up  to,  but  what  our 
intentions  were  l  She  was  a  sharp  lady,  at 
;  least  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  men 
|  who  employed  her,  not  because  the  scholars 
|  learned  as  much  under  her  tuition  as  they  were 
:  capable  of  learning,  but  because  she  made  them 
;  “stand  round!”  Such  was  the  Miss  Mehitable 
|  Touselem  of  my  childhood. 

The  Miss  Mehitable  Touselem  of  later  years, 
is  a  maiden  lady,  who  sits  at  a  window  opposito 
the  village  store,  and  knits  socks.  Her  hair  is 
still  gathered  in  clusters  of  curls  upon  her  brows 
|  — not  the  small  filament  which  springs  naturally 
from  her  own  head,  but  the  flowing  locks  gathered 
perchance  from  the  brows  of  some  maiden  across 
j  the  water,  or  in  the  great  city,  whose  fair  form 
jiis  cold  for  evermore  in  the  embrace  of  death. 

Miss  Touselem  purchased  them  at  the  wig 
i  maker’s.  Time  has  turned  farrows  upon  her 
i;  cheek,  and  run  his  plough  athwart  the  once 
fair  field  in  many  directions.  The  twinkling 
ij  eyes  are  still  sharp.  From  her  window,  she 
:  can  look  down  the  street  and  up  the  Btreet,  and 
:into  the  store  and  post-office,  and  also  into  the 

IN  blacksmith’s  shop.  She  can  hear  the  bellows 
roar  and  see  the  sparks  fly  up  the  ohimney,  and 
if  she  listens  hardy  perchance  may  hear  what 
the  blacksmith  is  saying  to  his  patient  customer. 
She  sits  there  from  morn  till  night,  plying  her 
needles,  turning  out  blue  stockings  by  the  score, 
peering  through  the  window  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  who  is  coming  up  the  street,  who  down 
the  street.  On  sunny  afternoons  she  may  some- 

i  times  be  seen,  with  her  work-bag  on  her  arm, 
calling  upon  her  lady  friends,  to  chat  with  them 
an  hour,  to  hear  the  news,  to  drink  a  cup  of 
tea. 
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MISS  touselem's  tattle. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  tea  is  a  promoter 
of  scandal;  philosophers  haye  not  determined 
the  point;  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  Miss 
Tonselem  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  matters 
and  persons,  as  she  sips  her  tea  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  table.  Events  which  have  transpired,  and 
things  which  are  to  happen,  are  fully  discussed. 
At  times,  Miss  Touselem’s  prophecy  is  at  fault; 
but  the  little  world  is  never  at  want  for  gossip 
— the  mint  turns  out  new  coin  as  fast  as  the  old 
is  used  up.  Such  is  Miss  Mehitable  Touselem 
of  the  present. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  Every  one  is  as  God  made  him,  and  oftentimes 
a  great  deal  worse.” 

Jacob  Malcom  was  the  merchant  of  Black- 
water.  For  many  years  he  had  occupied  the 
store  opposite  Miss  Mehitable’s  dwelling.  From 
small  beginnings  he  had  accumulated  a  compe¬ 
tency  for  life.  He  was  an  honest  man.  His 
goods  were  priced,  and  the  figures  marked  on 
little  bits  of  paper,  so  that  all  might  read  them. 
He  had  no  secret  marks,  but  was  willing  that 
customers  should  know  the  cost  of  his  goods, 
and  if  they  thought  his  profit  too  great,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  trade  elsewhere.  He  was  also 
the  post-master  of  Blackwater,  and  so  acceptable 
were  his  services  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that, 
through  all  of  the  political  changes  of  a  dozen 
years,  he  retained  the  office.  He  had  a  son, 
James — a  bright,  active  youth,  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate — of  noble  form  and  correct  deportment, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  learned  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  clerk,  and  thus  relieved  his  father 
of  many  cares. 

When  the  surveyor  of  the  railroad  passed 
through  the  village,  leaving  his  line  of  stakes, 
Mr.  Malcom  subscribed  liberally  to  the  stock, 
as  did  many  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  upon  the  other  route,  dis¬ 
affected  most  of  the  subscribers,  and  their  stock 
was  relinquished.  Mr.  Malcom,  however,  being 
governed  somewhat  by  the  representations  of 
friends  in  the  city,  paid  his  assessments  as  they 
became  due,  hiring  money  from  his  neighbors, 
and  among  others  from  Miss  Touselem,  and  not 
calling  upon  those  to  whom  his  own  money  was 
loaned,  as  his  debtors  were  hard-working  men, 
commencing  life  with  small  means;  but  who, 
through  industry  and  economy,  were  gradually 
reducing  their  mortgages.  He  took  this  course, 
because  he  did  not  like  to  call  upon  them.  The 
stock  of  the  railroad  for  a  time  was  at  the  top 
of  the  market;  but  the  construction  of  a  rival 
route,  which  the  directors  of  the  Central  tried, 
in  vain,  at  great  expense,  to  “head  off,”  and 


l 


other  causes,  began  to  tell  upon  the  value  of  the 
stock.  The  directors  declared  one  or  two  divi¬ 
dends,  which  were  paid  in  hired  money,  hoping 
all  the  while,  that  when  the  connecting  links  to 
the  great  West  were  completed,  the  com  and 
flour  and  pork  would  pour  over  the  Central  in 
one  continuous  avalanche.  Each  annual  report 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  fact,  that  when  the 
West  was  once  fairly  tapped,  the  receipts  must 
flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  Central.  The 
directors  regarded  the  West  as  a  huge  cider- 
barrel;  the  Central  alone  held  the  bucket  to 
catch  the  flowing  stream.  Let  the  head  be 
punctured,  and  the  bucket  would  be  filled  at 
once  forever!  The  connecting  rails  were,  how¬ 
ever,  laid,  and  then  it  was  found  that  other 
spigots  had  been  put  into  the  barrel.  Many 
streams  were  running,  and  there  was  not  much 
probability  that  the  Central  bucket  would  ever 
be  filled ;  as  a  consequence,  the  stock  began,  to 
go  down  the  scale. 

On  a  bright  sunny  day  in  mid-summer.  Miss 
Mehitable  Touselem  sat  by  her  front  window, 
knitting  stockings  as  usual.  It  was  mid-day, 
and  she  often  cast  a  glance  down  the  street,  to 
see  if  the  two-horse  mail-stage  between  Black 
water  and  the  railroad  station,  Woodup,  ten 
miles  distant,  was  coming.  She  wanted  to  see 
whether  any  passengers  came;  if  so,  vho! 
besides,  she  would  like  to  know  what  they  came 
for?  At  last  it  appeared,  Joe  Bagman  driving, 
and  with  him,  on  the  hind  seat,  a  spruce-look¬ 
ing  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  was 
“newspaper  day” — the  day  on  which  the  weekly 
papers  from  Boston  reached  Blackwater.  Miss 
Touselem  was  not  a  subscriber  to  any  paper, 
although  her  thirst  for  news  was  so  great;  but 
she  always  contrived  to  get  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Malcom’s,  and  generally,  was  the  first  person  to 
peruse  the  interesting  pages.  Miss  Touselem 
wondered  who  the  strange  passenger  could  be? 
what  was  his  business  at  Blackwater?  was  he 
from  the  city?  he  must  be,  he  looked  so  “ct li¬ 
fted”  as  she  said!  “He  has  gone  into  Mr. 
Malcom’s,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive!”  said  Miss 
Touselem,  as  the  stranger  entered  the  store. 

“I  wonder  what  he’s  after?  I  guess  I’ll  step 
over.”  So  saying,  Miss  Touselem  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  crossed  the  street.  Mr.  Malcom 
was  assorting  the  mail  when  Bhe  entered  the 
store — holding  a  conversation  with  the  strange 
gentleman  through  the  lattice-work  that  divided 
the  post-office  from  the  main  room.  Miss  Touse¬ 
lem  wanted  a  little  tea,  she  said  to  Mr.  Malcom, 
but  as  he  was  busy,  she  would  wait;  but  if  he 
had  no  objections,  she  would  like  to  run  her  eyes 
over  the  “deaths.” 
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**  Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Malcom,  as  he  handed 
hia  own  paper,  fresh  from  the  press,  and  yet  in 
its  wrapper,  through  the  pigeon-hole. 

Miss  Touselem  took  the  paper,  looking  sharply 
at  the  strange  gentleman  at  the  same  time,  to 
see  who  he  was.  She  retired  a  short  distance, 
removed  the  wrapper  and  inhaled  the  odor  of 
news  which  steamed  up  from  the  damp  sheet. 

“  Can’t  you  do  it?”  said  the  strange  gentle¬ 
man  to  Mr.  Malcom. 

“I  cannot,  possibly,”  was  the  reply.  “I  was 
richer  once  than  I  am  now,  (Miss  Touselem’s 
ears  was  open)  I  have  a  great  many  demands. 
Really,  sir,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  accommodate 
you.”  ( 

“  Perhaps  you  will  have  it  on  hand  next  week, 
when  I  come  back,  and  be  glad  to  do  it,”  said 
the  stranger. 

"Perhaps  so,  but  I  think  not,”  Mr.  Malcom 
replied. 

“ Stage  ready!”  shouted  the  driver  from  the 
door.  The  stranger  departed— disappointed  Miss 
Touselem  thought. 

"What’s  in  the  wind  now  ?”  said  the  lady  to 
herself.  "  One  of  Mr.  Malcom’s  creditors  from 


"I  am  sorry  that  I  have  it  not  by  me,  but  I 
can  obtain  it.  How  soon  do  you  wish  it?” 

"Just  as  soon  as  possible!”  she  replied,  in  a 
tone  so  earnest  that  Mr.  Malcom  knew  not  what 
to  think. 

“Very  well,”  he  replied,  "I  will  obtain  it  at 
once.” 

Miss  Touselem  left  the  store  and  returned  to 
her  knitting,  but  she  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement.  She  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Malcom 
would  fail  before  morning. 

Mr.  Malcom  was  puzzled  to  know  what  Miss 
Touselem  intended  to  do  with  her  money ;  but  as 
it  was  no  affair  of  his  he  made  no  inquiries.  It 
was  with  pain  that  he  read  the  intelligence  of  the 
defalcation  of  the  man  who  had  advised  him  to 
invest  in  the  Central,  one  in  whom  he  had  placed 
unbounded  confidence,  and  who,  till  now,  had 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men 
for  integrity  of  character.  He  scarcely  thought 
of  the  loss  to  himself  through  depreciated  stock, 
for  he  had  abundant  means  aside  from  his  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Central ;  but  it  was  humiliating 
to  know  that  a  friend  who  had  stood  for  many 
years  before  the  world  unspotted,  should  in  his 


theeity,  I’ll  warrant!”  ^manhood  dishonor  his  life,  his  principles,  and 

“And  what’s  here?”  she  said  again  to  herself,  $  belie  his  better  nature.  Mr.  Malcom  mourned 
is  her  eye  noticed  an  article  headed — "Railroad  ij  the  defalcation  of  moral  principle,  rather  than 
De&leatioii” — followed  by  an  account  of  a  stu-  \  the  loss  of  his  own  hard  earnings, 
pendous  fraud  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  \  Two  days  passed — days  of  nervous  agitation 
iffain  of  the  Central,  in  consequence  of  which  i  to  Miss  Touselem.  Mr.  Malcom  did  not  appear 
the  stock  was  much  depressed — frill  twenty  per  J  with  the  money.  Why  didn’t  he?  He  must  be 


cent  She  read  the  intelligence  with  amazement, 
and  at  once  coupled  it  with  the  visit  of  the 
stranger  to  Blackwater.  Mr.  Malcom  must  fail 
at  once.  She  must  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  her 
five  hundred  dollars,  which  she  had  loaned  him. 
Mr.  Malcom  finished  assorting  the  mail  and  came 
forward. 

“What  can  I  help  you  to?”  said  he. 

“If  you  have  any  good  tea,”  said  Miss  Touse¬ 
lem,  in  reply,  “I  will  take  an  ounce  to  try  its 
quality.” 

"Certainly,”  said  Mf.  Malcom,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  up  that  quantity. 

"By-the-way,”  said  Miss  Touselem,  leaning 
over  the  counter,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
"if  you  have  any  money  to  spare,  I  should  like 
some?” 

Mr.  Malcom  wondered  what  project  Miss  Tou- 
felem  had  in  view;  but  replied,  "I  had  a  plenty 
this  morning,  but  James  has  gone  to  the  city  to 
purchase  some  goods,  and  he  has  taken  it  How 


Shard  pressed !  Indeed,  he  had  said  as  much  to 
the  city  creditor — the  man  who  went  up  in  the 
stage  with  Joe  Bagman,  and  who  would  soon 
$  return,  and  as  likely  as  not  see  Mr.  Mflcom  at 
\  once !  Thus  Miss  Mehitable  soliloquized.  She 

I  would  stand  it  no  longer.  She  must  have  her 
money  and  she  would !  or  she  would  know  the 
reason !  She  carried  out  her  resolution  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  street  and  making  a  formal  demand  upon 
Mr.  Malcom  for  the  loan  she  had  made  him.  He 
at  once  opened  his  pocket-book  and  paid  the 
amount  in  full,  saying  that  he  had  but  just  re¬ 
ceived  it,  and  was  intending  to  call  over  as  soon 
as  he  could  leave  his  business.  Miss  Mehitable 
( returned  to  her  home,  locked  up  the  money  in  a 
\  secret  drawer,  there  to  remain  profitless  to  her- 
{  Belf  and  to  the  world. 

|  CHAPTER  III. 

\  “What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  soy?” 


Hitch  do  you  want?”  {  " Have  you  heard  the  news,  Mrs.  Culpepper?” 

"I  would  like  the  whole  amount,”  said  Miss  \  said  Miss  Touselem,  a  day  after  the  money  had 
touselem,  whose  suspicions  were  greatly  excited  <  been  received  from  Mr.  Malcom.  The  question 
Mxrat  the  solvency  of  Mr.  Malcom.  *  was  asked  at  Mrs.  Culpepper’s  tea-table. 
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“No,  I  h aren’t;  what  is  it?’1  responded  Mrs. 
Culpepper. 

“Well,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  the  Central 
Railroad  has  all  but  failed,  if  not  quite.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  How  did  it  happen?” 
said  Mrs.  Culpepper. 

“As  near  as  I  can  find  out,”  replied  Miss 
Touselem,  “somebody — the  President,  or  Secre¬ 
tary,  or  Treasurer,  or  one  of  the  Directors,  has 
issued  stock  and  hypothecated  it.” 

“Mercy  on  us!  How  did  he  do  that?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Culpepper,  whose  knowledge  of 
business  matters  was  somewhat  limited. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly,”  replied  Miss  Touse¬ 
lem,  “bqt  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  it  was 
through  the  brokers.” 

“Oh,  dear  me!”  said  Mrs.  Culpepper,  “I  hope 
John  Twister  hadn’t  anything  to  do  about  it; 
you  know  that  he’s  a  doing  something  of  that 
sort.” 

“No,  he’s  a  brakeman,  and  not  a  broker,”  re¬ 
sponded  Miss  Touselem. 

“Arn’t  they  the  same?”  inquired  Mrs.  Cul¬ 
pepper,  who  as  yet  had  uot  placed  her  foot  in¬ 
side  of  a  rail-car,  and  had  seen  them  only  as 
they  thundered  along  the  iron  track. 

“Not  exactly,”  was  the  response. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Mrs. 
Culpepper.  “What  would  John’s  poor  mother 
have  done  if  he  had  hyperbolicated  a  lot  of  the 
ears?” 

“Hypothecated  the  stock,  you  mean,”  said 
Miss  Touselem,  correcting  the  mistake. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  that  was  it,” 
responded  Mrs.  Culpepper. 

“  I  shouldn’t  think  it  at  all  strange  if  it  affected 
Mr.  Malcom  some,”  said  Miss  Touselem,  as  she 
drank  her  tea. 

“Y >u  don’t  say  so!”  replied  Mrs.  Culpepper, 
clasping  her  hands  in  astonishment.  “’Twont 
foil  him,  will  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Miss  Mehitable,  “but 
I  shouldn’t  think  it  at  all  strange  if  he  was  hard 
pressed.  As  near  as  I  can  find  cut,  it’s  as  much 
as  he  can  do  to  get  along.” 

“Mercy  on  us!  who  would  have  thought  it?” 
said  Mrs.  Culpepper,  fairly  confounded  at  the 
intelligence.  “Thank  fortin’  we  shan’t  lose  by 
him,  if  he  does  fail.” 

“Nor  shall  I,”  said  Miss  Touselem.  “I  got 
my  pay  yesterday.” 

“That’s  lucky  for  you,”  responded  Mrs. Cul¬ 
pepper. 

“Beeides  all  this,”  said  Miss  Touselem,  “as 
near  as  I  can  find  out,  one  of  Mr.  Malcom’s  city 
creditors  was  up  here  three  days  ago,  dunning 
him.” 


“  You  don’t  say  so !”  said  Mrs.  Culpepper,  sti] 

:  more  amazed. 

“Yes,  and  as  near  as  I  can  find  out, he’s  goa 
up  alone,  and  will  be  back  in  a  few  days,  and  il 
Mr.  Malcom  don’t  pay  up,  I  shouldn’t  be  *t  aZ 
|  surprised  if  the  stranger  should  sue  him.’* 

|  “Massy  sakes  alive !”  said  Mrs.  Culpepper 
|  holding  up  her  hands  in  astonishment.  **  Wh< 

|  would  have  thought  it?  What  will  the  poor  max 
do?” 

|  Thus  the  good  ladies  discussed  the  probsbi- 
j  lities  of  Mr.  Malcom’s  failure.  The  ball  was 
\  started.  Rumor  went  forth  with  the  tidings. 

\  Mrs.  Culpepper  told  Mrs.  Stirup,  and  that  lady 
<  informed  Mrs.  Marvel,  and  both  of  them  in¬ 
formed  their  husbands.  The  pebble  had  been 
dropped  into  the  water,  and  its  circling  waves 
|  rolled  out  over  all  the  village  of  Blackwater. 

IThe  following  week  was  an  eventful  one  to 
Mr.  Malcom.  At  first  he  noticed  strange  whis- 
^  perings  among  the  people ;  then  his  creditors 
*  began  to  call  in,  desiring,  “if  it  was  perfectly 
|  convenient,”  the  full  amount  due  them,  He  was 
5  surprised  at  the  sudden  demand  for  money,  and 
J  wondered  what  had  happened  to  cause  it.  He 
|  knew  that  he  was  perfectly  solvent,  and,  there- 
|  fore,  gave  himself  no  anxiety.  At  last  the  mys- 
^  tery  was  solved.  The  sheriff  appeared  witk  a  . 

\  writ  drawn  in  favor  of  a  creditor  in  an  adtjoimag 
l  town.  The  wave  had  reached  him — Mr.  Maks* 

|  had  failed /  at  least  that  was  th?  current  report, 

^  and  the  creditor  lost  no  time  in  sending  an  officer 
|  to  secure  the  debt,  if  t^ere  was  a  chance. 

^  Mr.  Malcom  was  thunderstruck.  He  satisfied 
J  the  demand  at  once ;  but  the  avalanche  had  been 
|  started,  and  Mrs.  Mehitable  sat  by  her  window 
|  and  noticed  the  arrival  of  the  sheriff.  It  was 

Is  intelligence  not  to  be  locked  up  in  her  own  brain; 
she  informed  Mrs.  Culpepper,  that  as  near  as  she 
could  find  out,  Mr.  Malcom  had  been  sued.  Ten 
minutes  later,  it  was  whispered  all  over  the  vil- 
j  lage  that  Mr.  Malcom  had  failed! 
j  Now  came  a  scene  of  commotion  in  the  little 
|  world.  Esquire  Dockett,  the  lawyer,  was  as 
|  busy  as  he  could  be  in  making  out  writs  of 
|  attachment,  and  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Mitimus,  was 
<  quite  as  busily  employed  in  serving  them.  AT 
of  Mr.  Malcom’s  old  friends  were  as  eager  as 
hounds  to  be  first  in  at  the  death.  Hard  words 
were  uttered,  and  the  kind,  benevolent  man, 

$  whose  whole  life  had  been  without  a  stain,  was  | 
|  called  to  his  face  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  a  robber. 

|  At  first  he  attempted  to  stop  the  stampede;  but 
|  it  was  a  useless  effort;  his  creditors  were  fright- 

Sened,  and  he  sat  down  calmly  to  await  the  end. 

The  work  was  completed  ere  night-fall,  the  shut- 
*  ten  of  the  store  put  up,  and  the  key  handed 
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over  to  the  sheriff.  Miss  Mehitable  sat  at  her  *  but  all  the  devout  worshippers  felt  the  warm 
window  and  saw  it  It  was  a  great  day  in  her  s  glow  stealing  over  them,  as  if  a  void,  not  of 
calender.  \  earth,  bat  from  the  celestial  choir,  was  Btirring 

"  J  the  soul.  Even  the  good,  old  minister,  Father 

CHAPTER  IV.  |  Bliss,  who,  for  many  years  has  been  ripe  for 

"Be  thou  u  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  \  heaven,  loved  to  listen  to  her  charming  numbers; 
■halt  not  escape  calumny.”  S  for  it  reminded  him  of  the  song  of  the  Redeemed 

Swiit  Belinda  Baylor !  Long  years  have  \  — of  the  great  company  which  no  man  can  num- 
passed  since  I  stood  by  thy  side  in  the  old  \  ber  standing  around  the  eternal  throne. 
Behool-house!  Like  a  dream  they  exist  in  <  Belinda  was  the  eldest  of  a  large  family  of 
memory.  I  see  thee  now,  light-hearted  and  \  children,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  house  of 
joyous,  bearing  up  with  buoyant  hope  against  J  Mr.  Baylor.  Upon  her  were  heavy  burdens, 
the  ills  of  childhood.  I  stand  by  thy  side.  1 1  Vet  they  were  always  borne  with  cheerfulness, 
pick  the  berries  in  the  meadow,  and  thou  art  >  Mr.  Baylor  was  an  industrious  mechanic, 
with  me.  I  sit  with  thee  beneath  the  sighing  {  From  early  morn  till  night,  he  plied  the  plane; 
pines — thy  merry  voice  mingling  sweet  music  s  but  a  sick  wife  and  a  large  family  absorbed  his 
with  their  melody.  Thou  art  as  blithe  as  the  5  earnings.  He  was  much  respected  as  a  man, 
bird  that  sings  amid  their  branchos.  \  but  he  was  not  rich.  Belinda  worked  with  a 

None  other  of  my  mates  was  like  Belinda  \  willing  heart,  to  do  what  she  s*ud  to  assist  her 
Baylor.  No  voice  so  sweet  as  hers ;  no  laugh  so  j  father  in  supporting  the  family,  and  alleviating 
cheery.  I  see  her  now  dancing  along  the  path-  ss  the  cares  of  her  mother.  She  had  an  exquisite 
way,  her  loose  locks  tossing,  and  the  bright  flush  <  taste  in  matters  of  dress,  the  arrangement  of 
mantling  her  cheek.  I  hear  her  voice — singing  \  flowers  and  the  like — a  taste  which  nature  had 
the  music  of  the  heart.  It  charmed  me  in  child-  ?  given  her.  There  was  no  millinery  establish- 
hood,  it  cheers  me  in  age.  Clear,  full,  sweet  <  ment  in  the  village,  and  Belinda  conceived  the 
sod  tender — it  soothed  the  sorrowing  child,  and  *  idea  of  setting  up  such  an  establishment  in  a 
controlled  the  little  band  that  gathered  around  S  small  way.  She  accordingly  purchased  the 
her.  It  came  from  the  heart ;  it  went  to  the  \  material  of  Mr.  Malcom,  and  made  an  arrange- 
heart,  beautiful  and  pure,  and  lovely  as  the  \  ment  with  him  to  sell  the  manufactured  articles, 
blushing  rose  she  ripened  into  maidenhood — the  $  paying  him  a  commission,  and  receiving  the 
pride  of  the  village  \  profits  herself.  The  income  derived  from  this 

“It  appears  to  me,”  said  Miss  Mehitable  $  source  soon  equalled  the  earnings  of  her  father, 
Tousdem  to  herself,  as  she  sat  by  her  window  j  and  she  accordingly  labored  with  great  diligence, 
one  afternoon,  “that  Belinda  Baylor  goes  into  \  not  only  to  place  the  family  in  comfortable  cir- 
that  store  pretty  often,  and  I  should  like  to  $  cumstances,  but  to  obtain  the  means  for  attend- 
know  wbat  she  goes  after.”  >  ing  school  at  the  academy  herself. 

1  Mr.  Malcom  had,  after  a  few  days  suspension,  i  This  employment  gave  occasion  for  frequent 
again  established  himself  in  business,  paying  all  \  visits  to  the  store.  Belinda  had  indeed  felt  a 
demands  against  him  with  ease.  Belinda  Baylor  {  pleasure  in  the  society  of  James  Malcom ;  but 
entered  the  store  on  the  afternoon  in  question,  i  if  her  heart  acknowledged  the  pleasure,  it  was 
and  was  the  innocent  oause  of  Mrs.  Touselem’s  >  revealed  to  no  one  else.  She  was  too  pure,  and 
reflections.  \  noble  and  good,  to  manifest  it  unduly.  She 

“I  have  noticed,  that  she  has  been  in  there  a  s  loved,  if  she  loved  at  all,  in  secret, 
great  many  times  of  late,  and  I  shouldn’t  wonder  <  Miss  Touselem  watched  the  store  constantly, 
if  there  was  something  going  on  between  her  and  \  All  the  arrivals  and  all  the  departures  were  duly 
James  Malcom,”  said  Miss  Touselem  to  herself,  \  chronicled  in  her  memory.  Belinda  was  under 
as  she  mused  upon  the  matter.  s  keen  surveillance.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 

|  It  was  an  unjust  judgment.  No  words  of  love  |  ing  week,  Miss  Mehitable  notioed  that  she 
r  had  been  spoken  between  James  and  Belinda.  £  entered  the  store  not  less  than  three  times ; 
True,  a  strong  friendship  existed  between  them ;  $  once,  quite  late  in  the  evoning,  after  Mr.  Mal- 
they  enjoyed  each  other’s  society,  and  James  \  com  had  gone,  and  after  James  had  put  up  the 
felt  a  strange  fluttering  at  the  heart  whenever  \  shutters !  “  What  impropriety !”  said  Miss  Touse- 
Belindamade  her  appearance.  He  loved  to  look  <  lem,  to  herself,  “who  would  have  thought  it?” 
at  her  as  she  stood  in  the  choir  upon  the  Sab-  \  Once,  Miss  Touselem  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  ran 
bath,  and  poured  out  her  soul  in  the  psalms  and  $  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  she  met  Belinda 
hymns.  Her  voice  thrilled  him  as  it  rose  and  |  coming  out  smiling,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
fell  in  softened  cadence.  And  not  him  alone;  >  which  she  had  just  received  from  Jamea. 

Yol.  XXIX.— 19 
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44 So  they  write  letters,  do  they?”  said  Miss 
Tonselem  to  herself,  again;  44 it  must  be  so,  for 
who  in  the  world  is  there  out  of  Blackwater  to 
write  to  Belinda?’* 

Belinda  greeted  Miss  Mehitable  with  a  smile, 
and  hurried  away. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  Miss  Touse- 
lem  concluded  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Stirup,  her 
nearest  bosom  friend,  and  unburthen  herself  of 
the  news,  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

44  How  does  Mr.  Maloom  stand  it  since  his  J 
smash  up?”  inquired  Mrs.  8tirup,  as  they  sat  \ 
down  to  tea.  \ 

44  As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  he  is  getting  along  j 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,”  replied  Miss  j 
Tonselem.  j 

“It  was  a  hard  blow;  I’m  sorry  for  him;  but  \ 
then  folks  must  look  before  they  leap.  People  j 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  they  didn’t  lose  any-  j 
thing.  I  was  in  a  dreadful  worry  all  the  time  j 
that  the  sheriff  was  attaching  the  goods,  lest  we  j 
should  lose  by  him ;  for  Mr.  Stirup  had  sold  him  j 
erer  so  many  loads  of  hoop-poles.  I  wanted  j 
husband  to  get  out  a  writ,  but  he  wouldn’t,  j 
We  didn’t  lose  anything,  however,  for  on  reck- } 
oning  up,  we  owed  him.  Mr.  Stirup  wanted  to  i 
pay  the  balance  in  hoop-poles,  and  told  the  com-  S 
missioner  that  that  was  the  bargain,  but  the  j 
man  said  he  must  have  the  cash ;  so  Mr.  Stirup  s 
had  to  go  and  hire  fifty  dollars.  I  think  it  was  J 
shameful,”  said  Mrs.  Stirup.  \ 

“I  will  thank  you  for  a  lump  of  sugar,**  said  \ 
Miss  Touselem.  ! 

“Certainly,  excuse  me.  Is  your  tea  strong  j 
enough?”  said  Mrs.  Stirup.  j 

“Very  agreeable,  I  thank  you.  You  get  your  \ 
tea  of  Malcom,  I  conclude?” 

“Yes;  but  I  think  he  charges  enormously — 
only  think!  fifty  cents  for  this!** 

“  I  got  a  little  in  there,  to-day,  from  a  new 
chest,  to  try  it,**  said  Miss  Touselem,  in  reply, 
“which  he  said  was  seventy-five.** 

“It  ought  to  be  good  at  that  price.  I  never 
pay  over  fifty,*’  was  the  response. 

“By-thc-way,”  said  Miss  Mehitable,  “have 
you  noticed  the  intimacy  between  Mr.  James 
and  Belinda?” 

“No;  you  don’t  say  so!”  Mrs.  Stirup  replied, 
with  amazement.  “IIow  long  has  it  been?” 

“As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  it  has  been  going 
on  some  time,”  said  Miss  Touselem. 

“Well,  I  declare!  that  beats  me!  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  such  a  match !  Not  but 
that  James  is  a  good  fellow  enough.  I  should 
liked  to  have  had  my  Betthias  formed  his 
acquaintance  once,  but  now  that  Mr.  Malcom 


?  has  failed,  I  am  not  so  particular  about  it.  I 
!  don’t  know  as  there  is  anything  very  bad  about 
|  Belinda,  only  I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
|  James  was  rather  looking  down,”  said  Mrs. 
\  Stirup. 

\  44 1  am  afraid  they  don’t  conduct  very  well,” 

\  replied  Mrs.  Touselem. 

\  “You  don’t  say  so!  What  do  they  do?” 

|  44  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  Belinda  goes 

j  into  the  store  after  Mr.  Malcom  has  gone  home.” 

44  You  don’t  say  so !  What  works !  Who  ever 
heard  the  like?” 

44  And  as  near  as  I  can  find  out,  they  write 
letters,  and  I  shouldn’t  think  it  at  all  strange  if 
James  told  her  when  to  come  to  the  store.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  What  are  we  coming  to? 
It  is  time  she  was  exposed!”  said  Mrs.  Stirup, 
greatly  amazed  at  this  alarming  departure  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  on  the  pait  of  Belinda. 

The  Sabbath  came,  the  holy  day  of  rest. 
Belinda  was  in  her  place  in  her  choir.  She 
noticed,  however,  that  some  of  her  companions 
regarded  her  strangely ;  why,  she  knew  not  The 
whole  congregation  gazed  at  her,  as  she  poured 
out  her  soul  in  praise  of  her  Creator.  What 
could  it  mean?  Her  face  became  crimson,  and 
then  there  were  whispers  and  glances  amid  the 
congregation.  She  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the 
reason;  but  at  last  gave  it  up,  and  in  a  measure 
forgot  the  incident,  by  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
sermon. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  church  at  noon,  Mr*. 
Stirup,  Mrs.  Marvel,  Mrs.  Culpepper  and  two 
or  three  other  ladies  were  in  a  group,  whisper¬ 
ing  quite  audibly.  Belinda  heard  the  words 
“awful,**  44  wicked,”  “ought  to  be  made  an  ex¬ 
ample  of.”  She  reached  home  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  with  a  presentiment  that  something  fear¬ 
ful  was  about  to  happen. 

In  the  afternoon,  she  was  again  in  her  place, 
j  breathing  forth,  with  tremulous  voice,  more 
touching  and  tender  on  that  account,  the  songs 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  same  strange  glances 
greeted  her.  Lips  curled  contemptuously.  Her 
once  kind  mates  were  kind  no  longer.  She 
grew  sick  at  heart,  and  tried  in  vain  to  hide  the 
\  tears  which  could  not  be  concealed.  Her  voice 
$  was  not  heard  in  the  closing  hymn.  She  eat 
|  alone — her  face  buried  in  her  handkerchief. 

*  “Betrays  her  guilt!”  said  Mrs.  Culpepper,  in 
j  a  whisper,  to  Mrs.  Stirup. 

(Mrs.  Stirup  replied  with  a  nod. 

The  good  old  pastor  pronounced  the  benedic- 
^  tion,  and  the  people  retired.  There  was  but  one 
topic  of  conversation  among  them — the  criminal 
conduct  of  Belinda  Baylor.  James  Malcom  was 
forgotten ;  it  was  Belinda  who  had  sinned. 
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When  Belinda  left  the  church,  a  note  was  ^  “ Well, ”  responded  the  deacon,  “whether  the 

handed  to  her  by  Mr.  Marvel,  one  of  the  com-  ^  Baying  is  true  or  not,  it  does  not  affect  the  case 

mittee  men.  Alone  and  in  sadness,  she  reached  \  in  question.” 

her  home,  ^nd  retired  to  her  room.  She  opened  \  “lam  aware  of  that,”  said  the  pastor,  “but  I 
the  letter.  It  accused  her  of  criminal  conduct  ^  want  to  know  what  evidence  you  have,  deacon?” 

— stating  that  the  evidences  were  against  her,  \  “What  evidence  I  have?  why - .  Well,  I 

and  until  she  could  show  herself  innocent  of  the  \  can’t  say  as  I  have  any  direct  evidence,  but  such 
charge,  she  was  requested  to  leave  the  choir.  $  a  story  is  afloat,  and  everybody  seems  to  think 
The  room  grew  dark.  Her  mother,  wonder-  j  it  true.” 
ing  at  her  long  absence,  entered  the  room,  and  i  “Not  everybody,  deacon.  I  do  not,  deacon,” 
there,  like  a  statue  thrown  from  its  pedestal,  \  and  the  pastor  lowered  his  voice  and  spoke 
was  Belinda — white  as  the  marble,  and  appa-  \  slowly.  “  I  act  on  that  principle  of  common 
rently  as  lifeless.  j  law,  which  presumes  a  person  to  be  innocent 

_  \  till  proved  guilty.  The  Christian  charity  which 

,  5  we  profess  will  not  allow  us  to  condemn,  till  we 

CHAPTER  Y,  5  have  evidence  of  guilt,  and  until  I  have  some 

**  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  \  evidence  that  Belinda  has  sinned,  I  shall  not 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest”  j  harbor  the  thought  that  she  is  guilty.  It  is  no 

The  ambassador  of  the  prince  of  peace  sat  in  j  light  matter  to  make  a  charge  so  grave  as  this, 
his  study,  meditating  npon  the  great  themes  of  j  If  she  is  innocent,  it  is  a  bitter,  cruel,  wicked 
the  gospel.  He  was  a  far-seeing  man,  well  \  and  heart-breaking  accusation,  to  one  so  young 
acquainted  with  the  motives  of  human  nature.  \  and  lovely!” 

His  insight  into  character  was  keen,  and  his  <  The  pastor  paused,  and  the  deacon  remained 
views  of  practical  life  comprehensive.  He  was  l  silent.  At  last  he  departed,  remarking  that  pcr- 
kind  and  charitable;  slow  to  believe  without  j  haps  it  would  bo  as  well  to  get  at  the  facts 
positive  evidence,  and  firm  in  his  decisions.  He  \  At  a  later  hour,  Belinda  walked  with  tottering 
heard  of  the  moral  delinquency  of  Belinda,  from  $  step  along  the  road  leading  to  the  parsonage, 
various  sources,  and  at  first,  was  shocked  to  \  Her  hands  were  foMcd  upon  her  chest,  as  if  to 
think  that  so  fair  a  flower  should  be  so  frail.  \  hold  a  heart  ready  to  burst  with  surcharged 
Although  the  story  in  regard  to  her  was  told  as  \  grief.  The  bright  flush  had  faded  from  her 
an  indisputable  fact,  he  had  his  suspicions  that  ^  cheek,  and  the  fair  form  seemed  frail,  as  if  some 
Belinda,  the  loveliest  of  his  flock,  had  been  j  blighting  mildew  had  withered  its  life.  She  had 
defamed;  that  instead  of  having  fallen  from  her  j heard  the  story,  and  sunk  under  its  crushing 
high  moral  integrity,  she  was,  as  she  ever  had  <  weight.  Conscious  innocence  demanded  a  vin- 
been,  the  embodiment  of  virtue.  He  resolved  *  dication  o^  character,  and  accordingly  she  re- 
to  withhold  his  judgment  till  possessed  of  further  v  solved  to  seek  her  pastor  and -lay  all  of  her 
evidence.  \  troubles  before  him. 

While  the  pastor  was  thus  meditating,  Beacon  <  With  tremulous  hand  she  rang  the  bell  at  the 
Dole  entered  the  study.  \  pastor’s  door.  The  good,  old  man  himself  an- 

“ Father  Bliss,”  said  he,  as  lie  took  a  seat,  “I  <  swered  the  summons,  and  welcomed  her  with  a 
have  come  in  to  talk  about  this  lamentable  tri-  j  kind  and  cordial  greeting,  which  of  itself  gave 
amph  of  Satan.  What  do  you  think  about  it?”  \  comfort. 

“To  what  do  you  refer?”  inquired  the  pastor,  |  “I  have  come,  sir,”  she  said,  crashing  back 
knowing  quite  well,  but  determined  to  have  the  >  the  rising  flood  of  emotion,  “to  talk  with  you.” 
statement  more  clearly  made.  ^  “What  is  it,  my  child?”  said  he,  as  he  drew 

“Why,  to  this  monstrous,  alarming  departure  \  a  chair  to  her  side  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 
from  the  paths  of  virtue,  by  Belinda  Baylor,  who,  i  “That — that,  I  am  innocent.  That,  os  I  hope 

you  know,  till  now,  has  been  one  of  the  fairest  $  for  mercy,  I  am  innocent!” 
ornaments  of  the  church!”  \  The  words  were  uttered,  and  then  the  poor, 

“Well,  what  evidence  have  you,  deacon,  that  \  weeping,  broken-hearted  nmiden  sunk  down  at 
such  is  the  fact?”  \  the  old  man’s  feet.  The  great,  overpowering 

“Evidence!  evidence!  why,  a  plenty.  Every-  $  effort  had  been  made,  and  the  truth  stated:  but 
body  says  it’s  so.  It’s  common  talk,  and  what  \  it  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
everybody  says  must  be  true,  you  know !”  \  The  pastor  raised  her  up,  laid  her  gently  upon 

“No,  deacon,  I  don’t  believe  in  that  saying;  J  the  sofa,  and  called  his  wife.  They  knelt  to¬ 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  more  faith  in  it,  J  gether  by  her  side,  and  bathed  the  pulseless 
if  it  said — 'what  everybody  Eays  is  not  true!’”  *  brow,  and  waited  for  the  flood  of  life  to  flow 
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again.  At  last  it  came,  in  gentle  ripples,  and  >  was  the  state  of  religion?  was  there  anything 
then  in  stronger  wares.  Words  of  sympathy  \  new  ?” 

reassured  her,  that,  though  all  others  might  \  ‘‘Nothing  of  importance  that  I  hear,”  said  the 
desert  her,  the  pastor — her  pastor — the  ambas-  >  pastor,  in  reply  to  the  last  question.  “Hare 
sador  of  Him  who  giveth  rest  “to  the  heavy  \  you  heard  anything?”  he  asked, 
laden,”  would  be,  still,  her  friend.  Oh,  the  j  “Nothing  in  particular;  only  as  near  as  I  can 
assurance,  the  comfort  of  the  thought!  She  l  find  out,  the  school-teacher,  Mr.  Spellman,  allows 
loaned  her  head  upon  his  breast  and  told  him  \  the  children  to  cut  up  all  sorts  of  didos.  I  guess 
all  her  heart,  and  then  listened,  as  he  spoke  j  if  all  the  stories  are  true,  the  money  might  just 
words  of  peace  and  comfort.  She  told  him  all  j  as  well  be  thrown  into  the  mill-pond,”  said  Miss 
that  she  knew  of  the  stories — or  rather  that  she  j  Mein  table,  in  reply, 
knew  nothing,  knew  not  who  started  them,  or  j  “Indeed!” 

for  what  purpose  they  were  uttered.  She  gave  j  “Yes,”  she  continued,  seeing  that  the  pastor 
him  the  letter  delivered  to  her  by  Mr.  Marvel,  j  was  evidently  surprised.  “As  near  as  I  can  find 
and  wept  aloud  as  she  felt  the  shafts  which  an  j  out,  he  isn’t  any  better  than  a  tow  string.  1 
unseen  hand  had  thrown,  piercing  the  heart.  |  guess  the  children  do  pretty  much  as  they  ars 
“Don’t  cry,  my  child,”  said  the  pastor,  “it  is  i  *  mind  to!” 
all  for  the  best.”  He  poured  oil  upon  the  trou-  \  “That  is  bad,  certainly,”  said  the  pastor,  in 


bled  waters,  and  soothed  the  sorrows  of  the  j 
maiden  with  words  of  cheer,  till  shadows  of  old  \ 
smiles  returned  to  the  whitened  cheek.  When  j 
she  left  the  parsonage,  it  was  with  the  assurance  \ 
that  the  world  would  yet  learn  of  her  innocence.  \ 
The  pastor  took  his  cane  and  walked  out  to  \ 
see  his  parishoners.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Mar-  | 
vel,  asked  him  in  regard  to  the  letter  written  to  i 
Belinda,  and  desired  to  know  what  evidence  he  l 
had  of  her  guilt.  Mr.  A^rvel  knew  nothing  j 
personally;  but  wrote  the  letter  on  account  of  \ 
the  representations  of  his  wife — that  the  mar-  s 
ried  ladies  had  decided  in  council  that  Belinda  j 
ought  to  leave  the  choir.  The  pastor  inquired  of  \ 
Mrs.  Marvel  as  to  what  she  knew  of  the  matter.  I 
Mrs.  Marvel  knew  nothing  personally ;  but  Mrs.  S 
Stirup  was  her  informant.  The  pastor  accord-  l 
ingly  called  upon  that  lady ;  but  Mrs.  Stirup  s 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  personally.  Miss  \ 
Tousclem  had  stated  it  to  her.  \ 

“The  fox  is  driven  into  his  hole,  I  think,”  ^ 
said  the  pastor  to  himself,  as  he  passed  on  to-  $ 
vfard  Miss  Touselem’s  dwelling.  He  had  been  \ 
a  close  observer  of  the  events  transpiring  from  { 
time  to  time  in  his  parish,  and  knew  that  Miss  \ 
Touselem  delighted  to  be  the  first  to  tell  news,  j 
no  matter  what  its  character,  and  he  was  also  \ 
aware  that  much  scandal  was  afloat,  which  \ 
attendant  circumstances  convinced  him  must  l 
have  emanated  from  that  lady.  He  had  long  j 
been  convinced  that  Mr.  Maloom’s  failure  was  < 
caused  by  her.  < 

“It  is  time  she  was  smoked  out,”  said  the  > 
pastor  to  himself  again,  as  he  mused  upon  the  \ 
matter.  He  called  upon  the  lady.  Miss  Touse-  J 
lem  was  delighted  to  see  him.  “How  was  Mrs.  * 
Bliss?  how  was  his  own  health?  how  were  the  \ 
people  around  the  parish?  how  was  old  Mrs.  j 
Bunker — would  she  ever  get  well  again?  what  > 


response. 

“Don’t  you  think  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it?”  inquired  Miss  Touselem. 

“Well,  if  it  is  true ,  perhaps  there  ought  to 
be,”  was  the  reply.  “But,”  he  continued,  “1 
have  not  time  to  talk  about  it  now.  Suppose 
you  come  up  and  take  tea  with  us  to-morrow 
night,  and  we  can  discuss  it  then?” 

“Well,  really,  sir,  I  don’t  go  out  much;  hot  I 
thank  you,  and  think  that  I  will,”  replied  the 
lady. 

The  pastor  departed,  saying  as  he  did  so  fiat 
he  must  call  at  the  post-offioe  and  get  the  weekly 
paper.  Mr.  Malcom  was  in  attendance  at  the 
office.  The  pastor  desired  a  little  conversation 
in  private,  and  they  both  retired  to  an  inner 
room.  It  was  late  when  the  pastor  reached  the 
parsonage,  and  his  anxious  wife  was  fearful 
lest  some  accident  had  happened  to  him ;  but  he 
quieted  her  fears  and  informed  her  that  he  hoped 
to  straighten  out  things  before  long.  The  good 
woman  understood  the  import  of  the  expression 
and  awaited  the  development 

CHAPTER  VI. 

- “Yet  I  shall  temper  so 

Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied.” 

Miss  Touselem  appeared  at  the  parsonage  at 
a  seasonable  hour.  The  general  topics  of  the 
day  were  fully  discussed  by  the  visitor  and  the 
minister.  Mr.  Malcom  also  called  in  to  chat  a 
few  moments.  “It  was  so  pleasant,”  he  said, 
“to  leave  business  now  and  then.” 

Tea  was  announced,  and  the  little  party  of 
four  proceeded  to  the  dining-room.  The  table 
was,  however,  laid  for  five,  and  the  fifth  person, 
now  appearing,  proved  to  be  Miss  Belinda  Baylor. 
With  a  wave  of  the  hand  the  pastor  motioned  her 
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to  the  -recant  chair,  as  though  she  was  one  of  t  mortified,  not  that  she  had  told  the  scandal,  but 
the  family.  Miss  Touselem  knew  not  what  to  j  because  she  had  been  found  out  and  placed  in  a 
think  of  the  strange  proceeding,  and  propounded  \  position  so  uncomfortable, 
in any  questions  to  herself  in  regard  to  the  mat-  j  “You  had  my  hearty  sympathies,  Mr.  Mal- 
ter ;  but  her  imagination  returned  no  satisfactory  i  com,  during  your  embarrassment.  But  your 
answer  to  the  interrogatories.  j  troubles  were  nothing  to  those  of  poor  Belinda 

The  pastor  knew  how  to  entertain  his  guests  J  here,”  said  the  pastor.  “By-the-way,  Miss 
agreeably.  After  imploring  a  blessing  upon  the  >  Touselem,”  he  continued,  “have  you  heard  of 
repast,  he  entertained  them  with  anecdotes  of  his  j  the  sad  charge  made  against  Belinda  ?” 
youth,  the  college  scrapes  especially,  bringing  i  “Well,  really — yes,  sir,  I  have  heard  that 
forth  hearty  peals  of  laughter  from  Mr.  Malcom,  s  there  were  some  stories  afloat,”  was  thestam- 
alight  simpers  from  Miss  Touselem,  and  smiles  \  mered  reply. 

from  Belinda.  Then  he  referred  to  the  changes  \  “Do  you  believe  them?”  said  the  pastor,  put- 
that  had  taken  place  since  he  had  been  settled  \  ting  the  question  in  a  way  not  to  be  avoided, 
at  Blackwater — how  that  old  people  had  passed  j  “Well — really — I  can’t  say — I  don’t  know, 

away — how  that  Mr.  Malcom  had  risen  in  busi-  $  No,  sir,  I  guess  not,”  she  replied, 
ness  and  had  been  cast  down,  but  was  once  more  j  “But,”  said  the  pastor,  determined  to  make 
rising.  j  quick  work  of  the  matter  in  hand,  “have  you 

“  I  never  could  quite  understand  how  your  i  not  made  some  statements  charging  Belinda  with 
failure  was  brought  about,”  said  the  pastor,  \  immoralities  ?” 
addressing  Mr.  Malcom.  j  “No,  sir.” 

“I  suppose,”  was  the  reply,  “that  it  grew  out  \  “Well,  then,  have  you  not  made  some  state- 
of  the  fact,  that  a  stranger — an  agent,  soliciting  \  mcnts,  charging  her  with  improprieties,  and 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  some-  1  allowed  others,  implicating  her  character  to  go 
where  out  West — happened  to  call  upon  me.  He  <  forth,  when  it  was  in  your  power  to  contradict 
wanted  me  to  give  one  hundred  dollars,  but  as  I  i  them  ?” 

did  not  know  him,  and  as  he  had  no  credentials  l  “I  don’t  know  but  what  I  have  said  that  she 
that  were  of  any  value  in  my  estimation ;  besides  S  has  been  into  Mr.  Malcom’s  store  at  night,  after 
as  I  had  lost  so  much  in  the  Central,  to  say  s  James  had  put  up  the  shutters.” 
nothing  of  the  superior  claims  of  other  objects,  j  “What  did  you  intend  to  state  by  that  re- 
1  told  him  plainly  I  could  not  furnish  him  with  \  mark  ?” 

any  money.*1  s  “The  truth;  for  it  is  the  truth?”  replied  Miss 

“How  could  such  a  trifling  matter  as  that  5  Touselem,  rousing  herself  for  a  defence, 
produce  your  failure?”  the  pastor  inquired.  <  “  Miss  Touselem,”  said  the  pastor,  lowering  his 

“  WeU,  I  hardly  know  how,  only  it  began  to  j  voice  a  little,  and  speaking  slowly  and  solemnly, 
be  whispered  that  one  of  my  city  creditors  was  £  “I  am  surprised  that  you  have  placed  yourself 
up  to  dun  me,”  Mr.  Malcom  replied.  j  in  such  a  position.  I  am  pained.  It  is  needless 

“How  did  the  public  learn  about  the  conver-  \  for  me  to  talk  of  Christian  obligations,  or  of 
sation  between  yourself  and  the  agent?”  the  j  Christian  charity;  your  own  heart  tells  you  that 
pastor  again  inquired.  t  you  have  made  a  statement  in  such  a  way  that 

“I  suppose  that  somebody  must  have  over-  i  it  has  become  a  falsehood.  What  necessity  for 
heard  us,  and  intentionally,  or  innocently  per-  £  making  the  statement  that  Belinda  had  been  into 
haps,  placed  a  wrong  construction  upon  the  $  the  store?  The  falsehood  has  done  its  work, 
conversation.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  5  crushing  her  heart,  wounding  the  soul  and  em- 
was  no  one  present  but  yourself,  was  there,  ^bittering  the  life;  besides  dishonoring  the  church 
Miss  Touselem?”  he  said,  turning  short  upon  \  and  being  prejudicial  to  the  moral  health  of  the 
her.  \  community.  It  is  a  great,  a  grievous  wrong, 

“Really,  sir,  I — I — don’t,  I  can’t  remember,”  <  and  I  counsel  you  to  ask  the  forgiveness  of  one 
said  Miss  Touselem,  in  an  agony  of  excitement  *  you  have  injured  so  cruelly.  Mr.  Malcom  has 
at  the  position  she  found  herself  in.  5  magnanimously  forgiven  you  the  wrong' you  did 

“I  will  be  very  charitable,  Miss  Touselem,”  >  to  him,  although  you  have  not  manifested  any 
said  Mr.  Mr.lcom.  “I  will  hope  that  you  intended  \  compunction  for  that  act  I  have  arranged  this 
me  no  harm  by  the  course  you  pursued  in  that  \  meeting,  that  you  might  meet  your  victims  face 
matter.  It  was  an  unpleasant  affair,  and  we  j  to  face.  As  you  hope  for  forgiveness  yourself 
will  let  it  drop,  only  I  hope  that  in  the  future  \  in  the  last  great  day  you  must  make  restitution 
you  will  be  more  discreet.”  <  now.” 

The  lady  made  no  reply.  Her  pride  was  £  It  was  overwhelming  to  Miss  Touselem  to  be 
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thus  addressed.  She  had  no  word  to  utter  in  J  Where  was  sister  Mehitable  Touselem  ?  Not 
reply,  but  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbed  !  at  the  church.  Like  him  who  smote  his  brother 
out  her  grief.  She  became  more  calm  at  last,  \  to  the  earth,  aqd  shed  innocent  blood,  her  pun- 

and  begged  to  be  forgiven.  *  j  ishment  was  too  great  to  be  borne.  She  was 

“Now,”  said  the  pastor,  after  Mr.  Malcom  j  not  there,  nor  did  she  ever  appear  there  again, 
and  Belinda  had  assured  her  that  they  freely  \  She  had  a  sister  residing  in  the  city,  and  there 
forgave  her,  “there  is  one  other  duty  for  you  to  1  she  took  up  her  abode. 

perform.  The  offence  has  been,  in  a  measure,  !  There  was  joy  in  the  old  church.  Belinda  ' 

public,  and  so  must  the  restitution  be.”  j  was  the  same  Belinda.  What  melody  was  that 

He  handed  her  a  written  document,  requesting  j  which  echoed  among  the  arches,  as  with  strain- 
her  to  sign  it.  She  perused  it  carefully  and  j  ing  eyes  and  tremulous  voice,  she  joined  in 
wrote  her  name  upon  the  paper.  j  the  closing  song  of  praise  ?  What  kind  hearts 

“There  is  still  one  other  duty  in  which  we  s  gathered  around  her  when  the  service  was  con- 
will  all  join,”  said  the  pastor,  “that  of  seeking  5  eluded!  And  what  shame  came  to  those  who 
the  forgiveness  of  our  heavenly  Father.”  Then  j  had  been  eager  to  proclaim  her  frailty  1 
raising  his  hands  toward  the  eternal  throne,  he  j  The  years  passed  on.  The  flush  returned  to 
prayed  that  their  sins  might  be  blotted  out.  f  the  fair  maiden’s  oheek,  and  the  tell-tale  heart 
The  Sabbath  came,  and  Belinda  was  in  her  £  of  Belinda  Baylor  beat  as  never  before,  when 
accustomed  place  in  the  choir.  Again,  her  soul  \  James  Malcom  asked  her  to  be  his  bride.  The 
melted  in  melody,  more  touching  and  tender  $  invitation  was  accepted. 

than  ever  before,  for  the  affliction  had  chastened  \  Reader,  if  you  should  chance  to  visit  Black- 
her.  The  hymn  ended  and  the  pastor  arose.  |  water,  and  can  as  well  as  not,  please  step  into 
“My  friends,”  said  he,  “our  sins,  as  a  people,  the  store  of  James  Malcom.  He  is  a  fine  man, 
are  many ;  they  are  aggravated  in  the  sight  of  and  will  give  you  a  cordial  greeting.  If  jon 
the  Holy  One.  There  is  one  particular  sin,  of  are  obliged  to  wait  a  day  for  the  two-horse 
which  wo  all  are  guilty — that  of  bearing  false  stage  to  take  you  to  Woodup,  the  railroad  eta- 
witness  against  our  neighbor.  That  we  may  <,  tion,  and  are  troubled  with  ennui,  by  all  mean* 
forsake  this  sin,  I  read  this  form  of  confession.”  ji  obtain  an  introduction  to  James  Malcom 
And  he  proceeded  to  read  as  follows:  ;  There  she  is,  sitting  at  a  window  opposite  the 

“Be  it  known  unto  all,  that  so  far  as  I  know,  store,  where  Miss  Touselem  used  to  sit.  The 
the  calumny  now  current  against  sister  Belinda  ;  house  is  fitted  up  with  exquisite  taste,  and  those 
Baylor,  is  false;  and  I  humbly  implore  forgive-  flowers  in  the  yard  are  of  her  planting.  Hear 
ness  for  any  agency  I  may  have  had  in  promul-  i  her  voice  as  it  comes  through  the  forest  of  tulips 
gating  the  same.  Mehitable  Touselem.”  \  and  roses!  how  rich!  She  is  a  charming  woman. 
“And  now,”  said  the  pastor,  “let  us  pray!”  I  Do  by  all  means  find  some  excuse  to  make  her 
The  whole  congregation  arose,  and  the  reve-  \  acquaintance, 
rend  man  prayed  fervently.  * 


DREAMING8. 

BY  MARY  W.  J  ANVRIN. 


All  the  morning  melts  awny,  * 

Gliding  onward  into  noon;  > 

Trembling,  dies  the  fainting  day,  \ 

Still  I  dream  the  hours  away  \ 

With  my  thoughts  all  set  to  tune.  | 

Pen  and  paper  lio  forgot !  s 

All  unwritten,  fancies  wild  \ 

Idly  flit  my  brain  athwart;  | 

I  am  wrapped  in  happier  thought—  | 

I  am  dreaming  like  a  child!  \ 

What  to  me  the  voice  of  Fame?  5 

I  have  won  a  dearer  boon !  5 

Tender  lipa  speak  o'er  my  name —  \ 


Loving  eyes  burn  brighter  flnme. 

Love  hath  waked  my  heart  to  bloom! 

Care  I  not  for  others  praise! 

Care  I  not  for  others  sighs! 

I  am  well  content  to  ga/.e, 

Seeking  only  for  my  praise 
In  the  clear  wells  of  his  eyes. 

So  the  mornings  melt  away, 

Gliding  onward  into  noon ; 

So  still  dieth  day  by  day, 

While  I  dream  the  hours  away 
With  my  thoughts  all  set  to  tune. 
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BT  MRS.  C.  E.  BLACK. 


I  am  so  rejoiced  to  spend  my  first  ‘‘spring-  ?  children  of  light  and  spring.  Within  a  few  days 
time  in  the  country”  in  such  a  beautful  home.  |  past,  I  have  noticed  two  persons  next  door,  a 
I  have  examined  the  village  from  every  window  \  young  gentleman  and  lady,  who  ever  in  their 
in  the  house,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  there  is  walks  pause  and  gaze  at  my  roses.  I  with  they 
not  another  dwelling  within  its  bounds  for  which  had  roses  of  their  own  to  look  at;  it  disturbs  me 
I  would  exchange  my  own.  There  is  none  with  j:  to  have  things  that  other  people  do  not,  espe- 
so  large  a  piece  of  ground  attached;  much  less  cially  if  I  am  sure  they  want  them.  If  I  were 
one  displaying  equal  taste  in  the  arrangements,  only  acquainted  with  these  strangers,  I  could 
A  sinuous,  dimpling  brook  enters  the  yard  on  give  them  a  bouquet  every  day.  The  lady  is 
the  north  side;  passes  along  the  south,  keeping  very  pale — perhaps  she  is  just  recovering  from 
mostly  near  the  fence,  winding  here  round  the  <;  illness,  and  if  so,  how  I  know  she  longs  for  them! 
base  of  a  hillock,  and  there  passing  beneath  the  ;  for  I  have  not  forgotten  the  tears  I  shed  last 
roots  of  an  old  apple  tree;  then  turns  suddenly  :j  summer  after  a  fever,  when  I  saw  a  bunch  of 
toward  the  east;  then  toward  the  north  again;  j;  flowers  go  by  the  window,  and  I  could  not  have 
aad  after  thus  partially  enclosing  the  house.  Any.  Yes,  I  dare  say  she  feels  just  as  I  did,  and 
curves  to  the  east  once  more,  and  passes  out.  ;  if  I  were  like  some  people,  I  could  give  her  some 
Ito  clear,  laughing  waters  plainly  show  the  shin-  <;  without  any  trouble;  but  I  am  so  awkward,  so 
iflg  pebbles  and  yellow  sand  which  compose  its  j:  invariably  embarrassed  just  when  I  want  to  bo 
bed;  and  the  white  clover  which  borders  its  j  most  at  my  ease.  If  she  would  only  walk  out 
binks  is  as  beautiful  as  possible.  It  is  delight-  alone !  The  gentleman  is  always  close  at  her 
folly  shaded  with  trees,  apple  trees  the  greater  ;!  side*  and  offering  her  every  little  attention,  sup- 
part  of  them  are,  combining  beauty  with  utility.  i;  porting  her  steps,  and  watching  every  motion. 
There  is  one  exceedingly  large  one,  gnarled  and  <i  every  look,  with  the  most  anxious  tenderness, 
no&sy,  overhanging  its  waters,  and  a  limb  ex-  ;  But  if  he  were  not  with  her,  I  think  I  could 
tends  out  just  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  so  low  gather  and  give  her  some  of  my  flowers  without 
that  it  forms  a  delightful  seat.  There  is  a  knoll,  that  foolish  embarrassment  that  is  always  so 
covered  and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  thicket  of  ;  vexatiously  in  my  way.  Some  roses  she  must 
roses  and  lilacs,  hiding  this  limb  from  the  house;  have,  nevertheless. 

for  which  I  am  not  at  all  sorry,  as  I  am  not  cer-  \  - My  mother  has  always  told  me  she  never 

tain  how  far  my  father  is  willing  for  me  to  be-  j  saw  any  one  with  such  a  genius  for  blundering 
come  ruralized,  and  I  prefer  not  to  be  seen  by  l  as  L  Well,  I  tell  her  I  know  it,  but  how  am  I 
him  up  in  a  tree.  <  to  help  it?  I  am  sure  my  blunders  vex  and 

Now  that  the  apple  trees  and  lilacs  are  in  <  mortify  me  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  do  any 
bloom,  and  their  perfume  is  filling  the  air  to  \ one.  I  was  walking  slowly  out  to  ward  my 
absolute  intoxication,  I  find  my  seat  in  the  old  \  favorito  seat,  this  morning,  with  a  long  stick  in 
apple  tree  a  most  delightful  hiding-place,  and  |  my  hand,  following  the  course  of  the  rills,  and 
spend  a  considerable  part  of  every  day  there,  J  trying  to  fancy  myself  a  shepherdess.  All  at 
with  my  books  or  sewing.  I  notice  that  my  j  once  a  large  snake  glided  from  under  the  very 
dominions  are  passing  out  of  my  hands,  how-  \  hem  of  my  dress.  Hissing  violently,  and  coil- 
ever,  for  my  father  is  taking  hold  of  the  garden  \  ing  itself  up  at  a  little  distance,  it  began  shaking 
and  yard,  as  though  nature  had  intended  him  j  its  tongue  at  me.  Before  taking  time  to  think, 
for  a  horticulturist.  Well,  I  can  abdicate  with  >  I  screamed — a  regular  steam-whistle  scream,  it 


a  good  grace,  so  long  as  I  can  have  my  retreat \  seemed  to  me,  when  I  thought  of  it  afterward.  I 
behind  the  lilacs  and  roses.  <  was  instantly  angry  with  myself,  for  much  as 

- The  apple  blossoms  have  fallen,  the  lilacs  j  I  hate  a  snake,  I  do  hate  this  young  ladybh 

have  disappeared,  but  I  find  that  the  roses,  which  |  fashion  of  screaming  much  worse;  and  looked 
for  a  week  past  have  been  swelling  and  bursting  about  for  something  to  kill  it.  Of  course  tkero 
their  green  prison-houses,  are  beautiful  and  frag-  was  nothing  to  be  found — nothing  ever  Is  to  be 
tant  enough  to  drown  all  regrets  for  the  departed  found  when  it  is  wanted — and  my  father  has  been 
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too  proud  of  his  tasteful  yard  not  to  keep  it 
neat  to  the  very  extreme  of  Quakerism,  so  far  as 
Quakerism  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  nature 
and  yet  leave  it  natural.  The  stick  in  my  hand 
was  long  and  slender,  forked  at  the  end,  and 
without  stopping  to  think  twice,  I  imprisoned 
my  enemy  between  the  forks.  It  was  so  slender 
that  it  bent,  and  I  could  only  hold  the  snake  in 
its  place:  to  think  of  killing  it  was  out  of  the 
question — and  if  my  stick  should  break ! 

All  this  passed  in  a  moment,  and  the  echo  of 
my  foolish  scream  had  scarcely  died  on  the  air, 
as  I  stood  there  watching  the  impatient  writhings 
and  hissings  of  my  captured  foe,  when  a  man’s 
heel  was  suddenly  placed  on  its  head.  1  looked 
up,  more  startled,  if  possible,  than  when  I  first 
saw  the  snake;  and  there  stood  the  gentleman, 
our  neighbor  1  He  met  my  eye  with  a  half  smile, 
colored,  bowed,  and  turned  away;  then  turned 
back  to  where  I  still  Btood  looking  like  a  great, 
stupid  school  girl,  I  suppose,  and  politely  in¬ 
quired  if  I  were  hurt — if  I  were  much  frightened  ? 
I  don’t  winder  that  he  colored  and  turned  away. 
I  thanked  him,  stuttered  out  that  I  was  not  at 
all  hurt  and  very  little  frightened,  and  ran  into 
the  house.  Once  there,  I  thought  what  a  nice 
opportunity  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  send 
the  lady  some  roses,  and — and — well,  I  don’t 
know  what,  but  I  felt  startled  and  angry  with 
myself,  and  confused,  and  ran  up  to  my  room 
to  cry.  Of  course,  I  was  no  sooner  fairly  enjoy¬ 
ing  my  tears  than  my  mother  must  want  some¬ 
thing,  and  come  and  find  me,  and  ask  what  I  was 
crying  about,  and  laugh  at  me  for  being  so  silly. 
I  wish  she  wouldn’t  always  ask  me  what  I  am 
crying  about;  I  would  rather  tell  without  being 
asked.  And  I  wish  she  wouldn’t  laugh  at  any 
of  my  foolish  scrapes,  and  tell  me  “her  tears 
are  too  precious  to  waste  so.” 

- The  lady  was  walking  alone  this  morn¬ 
ing!  I  suppose  her  companion  was  afraid  he 
should  see  me,  or  afraid  he  shouldn’t  Bee  me — 
or  more  likely  he  did  not  think  of  me  at  all !  I 
would  rather  not  be  thought  of  at  all  than  to  be 
laughed  at.  But  I  must  be  careful,  or  I  shall 
discover  that  I  have  been  writing  nonsense.  I 
ought  to  be  very  happy  that  I  have  been  able  to 
give  pleasure  to  an  invalid.  I  have  not  learned 
her  name  yet,  but  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
her  beauty,  as  she  stood  looking  so  delightedly 
at  the  roses  and  thanking  me  bo  gratefully.  I 
think  she  will  be  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance. 

^She  informed  me  that  she  was  just  recovering 
from  an  illness  of  six  months.  How  tedious  it 
must  have  been.  I  thought  I  should  die  of  weari¬ 
ness  when  I  was  only  confined  to  my  room  for 
six  weeks. 


-  Lilian,  (what  a  sweet  name!)  Lilian  was 

walking  alone  again  this  morning,  and  I  gave 
her  some  more  roses,  and  she  told  me  her  name, 
and  I  told  her  mine;  I  think  we  had  quite 
advanced  from  acquaintanceship  to  friendship, 
and  almost  to  intimacy,  when  a  voice  close  to  us 
made  me  start,  and  Lilian,  turning,  introduced 
me  to  her  brother,  Ernest  Raimond.  We  had 
been  chatting  so  busily  that  I  did  not  hear  his 
approach;  and  the  suddenness  of  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  introduction,  gave  me  no  time  to 
run,  as  I  probably  should  have  done.  I  was 
able  to  perceive  that  his  color  rose,  but  that 
was  all;  I  had  more  than  I  could  do,  to  take 
care  of  myself,  and  get  my  face  cooled  down 
an  endurable  degree.  It  felt  as  if  I  had  dipped 
it  in  scalding  water.  Some  kind  of  an  apology 
I  must  have  made,  though  I  cannot  now  tell 
what  I  said.  Lilian  looked  inquiringly  at  her 
brother,  who  informed  her  that  he  “had  the 
pleasure  of  killing  a  snake  for  Miss  Ada,  the 
day  before  yesterday.” 

“Indeed,  you  neither  of  you  told  me  anything 
about  it,”  said  she.  I  rallied  myself,  and  replied, 
laughingly, 

“Miss  Lilian,  I  am  very  fond  of  praising 
myself,  so  if  I  had  behaved  in  a  creditable  mis* 
ner,  you  would  certainly  have  heard  of  it.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  better  you  could  have  done,” 
laughed  Lilian,  after  hearing  my  version  of  the 
affair.  “  I  think  I  should  have  called  for  aid 
myself,  when  I  found  my  own  resources  insuffi¬ 
cient.” 

“Had  I  known  your  call  was  involuntary,  I 
think  I  should  have  kept  away,”  remarked  the 
gentleman,  mischievously,  “but  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  urgent;  and  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
that  I  agree  with  you — you  were  decidedly  un¬ 
gracious,  considering  the  services  I  performed.” 

I  had  already  forgotten  that  I  was  with  entire 
strangers,  and  replied,  without  thinking, 

“I  beg  you  will  forgive: me  for  making  you 
blush  so  outrageously  as  you  did.”  To  which 
I  received  the  grave  response, 

“  No,  I  did  not  blush ;  it  was  but  the  reflection 
of  your  own  face  you  saw,  and  what  color  do  you 
think  it  was,  a  moment  since  ?  It  is  well,  indeed, 
for  you  to  talk  of  blushing,  to  a  grave,  elderly 
person  like  me.” 

I  suppose  he  is  about  twenty-five. 

“Indeed,”  I  retorted,  “I  was  too  old  to  blush, 
ten  years  ago;”  another  of  the  silly  speeches  I 
so  often  make,  to  wish  unsaid  again  as  soon  a* 

I  am  alone,  and  have  a  chance  to  think. 

They  are  both  very  polite ;  and  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  tell,  when  in  their  company,  whether 
my  remarks  are  witty  or  simply  silly.  I 
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frightened,  when  I  came  into  the  house,  to  find  >  “Ada,  I  love  yon.” 

how  long  I  had  stayed  talking  with  them,  for  i  This  remark  was  certainly  unexpected,  and 
we  had  much  chatting  and  laughing,  after  what  \  put  an  end  to  all  tendency  to  cry.  Nay,  I  felt 
1  hare  recorded  was  said.  1  am  glad,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  to  have  such  pleasant  neighbors. 

- My  roses  are  all  gone ;  Y gave  them  to 

Lilian  each  day  while  a  bud  remained,  and  each 
day  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  color  brighten 
an  her  cheek,  and  a  growing  elasticity  in  her 
step.  But  now — 1  am  to  lose  her.  She  told  S  face  for  an  instant.  But  the  vexatious  man, 
me  to-day  that  they  were  going  to  Saratoga  for  \  instead  of  letting  me  go,  and  walking  calmly  by 
a  few  weeks,  and  we  shall  probably  be  gone  \  my  side,  as  I  struggled  to  walk  toward  the  house, 
back  to  the  city  when  they  return;  and  who  \  or  turning  and  going  back  into  his  own  yard, 
ean  tell  what  may  happen  before  next  spring?  \  only  put  his  other  arm  about  me,  and  drew  me 
I  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears  when  she  told  >  closer  to  him,  repeating  my  answer, 
me,  (another  foolieh  habit  of  mine!  If  it  had’  “No,”  bending  down  and  kissing  my  lips; 
not  been  for  those  tears  I  might — )  and  ran  into  $  “no,  you  don’t  care  anything  about  me,”  kiss- 
the  house.  I  saw  him  coming  down  the  walk  l  ing  one  eye  and  then  the  other, 
as  I  turned  away.  He  would  have  laughed  at  ?  “Mr.  Raimond,  you  are  crazy,”  I  exclaimed, 
me,  if  he  had  seen  them,  as  my  mother  always  s  trying  with  all  my  might  to  push  him  away ; 
does.  I  am  glad  my  father  has  not  such  sharp  5  “I  shall  call  for  some  one  to  come  and  put  you 

eyes.  I  shall  not  want  to  visit  the  old  apple  <  in  a  lunatic  asylum.” 

trseiny  more,  if  I  cannot  watch  for  them.  s  “As  loud  as  you  called  for  me,  once  upon  a 

- 1  was  in  my  usual  seat,  this  afternoon,  j  time?”  he  relentlessly  demanded,  pushing  my 

iidulging  in  a  few  comfortable  tears,  and  think-  s  head  back,  and  looking  in  my  eyes;  “I  think 
iag  of — Lilias,  when  I  heard  a  step  behind  me —  5  you  had  better.  Here,  Lilian,”  lifting  me  almost 
I  was  sitting  with  my  face  to  the  thicket ;  and  j  from  my  feet  as  he  turned  toward  his  own  house 
a  hasty  glance  showing  me  who  wa9  coming,  I  s  and  met  his  sister,  “take  care  of  this  naughty, 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  ran.  Not  far,  for  j  crazy  sister  of  yours ;  I  have  business  with  her 
longer  steps  than  mine  pursued  me,  and  I  was  \  father.” 

wrested  midway  to  the  thicket.  j  And  he  left  me  there,  in  the  dear  girl’s  arms, 

“Ada,”  he  exclaimed,  “what  are  you  running 
Iway  from  me  for  ?” 

I  was  trembling  violently,  and  was  strangely 
embarrassed.  I  felt  the  quizzical  glance  which 
was  regarding  me,  and  could  not  look  up  to  the  son  of  his  particular  friend,  at  that;  (I  never 
meet  his  eye.  But  I  did  not  dare  to  let  another  :j  knew  before  that  he  had  any  particular  friends ;) 
tear  so  I  held  on  to  them,  and  made  no  ;  and  my  mother  quietly  remarked  that  she  hoped 
answer.  He  must  have  thought  I  was  faint,  for  I  had  done  up  all  my  crying  for  the  future. 

he  put  his  arm  round  me,  and  after  a  moment  \  - The  trip  to  Saratoga  is  postponed ;  and 

•Or  two,  whispered,  \  when  they  go,  I  am  to  go  with  them. 
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BT  HB8.  ANNA  BACHB. 

*  “Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Reim-Kenner.” — Scott. 

Oh!  blame  not  thou  the  dreamer,  >  And  honor  then  the  Poet, 

If  he  too  fondly  bend  j  Whose  spirit  “kens  the  rhyme,” 

Above  the  page,  where  rainbow  words  j  That  even  for  a  moment,  calms 

In  forms  of  beauty  blend.  j  The  bosom’s  tempest-time. 

It  cheers,  when  all  Life’s  scenes  show  dim  j  Oh !  if  his  words  of  hope  and  faith, 

Through  Sorrow’s  darksome  rain,  j  Have  e’er  brought  strength  again 

In  Fiction’s  bright  kaleidoscope  j  To  only  one  discouraged  heart, 

To  see  them  shine  again.  1  He  hath  not  sang  in  vain. 


\  and  disappeared.  When  I  came  in  to  tea,  my 

!  father  pinched  my  cheeks,  and  called  me  a  run¬ 
away,  and  asked  what  I  meant  by  stealing  the 
,  heart  of  a  rising  young  man  like  Mr.  Raimond, 


the  corners  of  my  mouth  drawing  back,  in  spite 
of  myself. 

“I  love  you,  Ada,”  he  repeated,  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  my  eyelids;  “cannot  you  love  me?” 
he  added,  after  a  pause. 

“No,”  I  answered,  looking  him  full  in  the 
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BT  A  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR. 

While  a  young  man,  I  was  very  partial  to .  had  solemnly  promised  never  to  pass  that  way  j 
field  sports,  and  the  part  of  England  where  1 1  after  dusk. 

resided,  afforded  me  excellent  opportunities  for  i  The  mention  of  this  circumstance  aroused  our 
enjoying  them.  In  seeking  these  amusements,  |  interest.  I  entreated  the  old  lady  to  give  us  the 
1  not  only  rambled  about  our  neighborhood,  but  history  of  the  nun.  After  exhibiting  that  amount 
oftentimes  visited  the  pi^serves  of  acquaintances  \  of  apparent  hesitation  which  gentlemen  always 
in  the  adjoining  parishes.  And  happy  times  j  exhibit  when  they  are  anxious  to  sing,  and  young 
these  were!  when  I  could  start  at  sunrise  with*  ladies  when  called  upon  to  play  on  the  piano, 
my  gun  across  my  arm,  with  my  faithful  “Carlo”  ?  she  expressed  a  doubt  if  it  would  be  found 
by  my  side,  with  my  game-bag  hanging  from  my  I  interesting,  and  then  consented  to  gratify  us 
shoulder,  with  health  upon  my  countenance,  and  j  The  convent  of  Stickle-path  Hill,  which,  two 
happiness  at  my  heart.  Without  a  mark  of  care  j  or  three  centuries  ago,  presented  a  handsome 
upon  my  forehead,  and  with  an  eye  full  of  hope.  I  and  an  imposing  appearance,  is  now  represented 
When  I  could  feel  the  freedom  and  the  freshness  l  by  a  few  tottering  walls,  which  all  of  you  must 
of  youth,  and  a  joyousness  which  a  prince  might  j  have  frequently  observed.  A  little  beyond  them, 
covet.  s  to  the  right,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which 

On  the  month  of  November,  1809,  I  made  one  j  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bassett  family, 
of  these  visits  to  the  house  of  Squire  Primrose,  i  About  the  year  1474,  Sir  Hugh  Bassett  occn- 
(as  we  called  him)  in  the  village  of  Fremington,  >  pied  the  castle,  then  strong  and  imposing,  sad 
in  Devonshire.  I  should  be  wrong  in  saying  5  possessed  a  daughter,  Agnes,  an  only  child,  who 
that  shooting  was  the  sole  object  of  this  trip.  |  was  the  admiration  of  every  one  Who  beheld  her. 

The  squire  had  two  very  pretty  daughters,  and  ?  She  was  a  standing  toast  at  every  feast,  and  the 
I  felt  more  anxiety  to  win  a  smile  from  Jane,  \  queen  of  love  at  every  tournament.  Her  htir 
than  to  bag  partridges  and  pheasants ;  and  \  was  raven  black ;  her  eyes  dark,  large  and  spark- 
would  have  willingly  exchanged  the  prospect  $  ling ;  her  cheeks,  like  a  full-blown  rose;  her 
of  a  dozen  brace  of  snipe,  for  a  quiet  half-an-  i  teeth,  like  pearls;  her  lips  like  41  cherries  peep- 
hour’s  walk  in  her  company.  But  sporting  j  ing  thro*  the  snow.”  The  expression  upon  Miss 
was  the  ostensible  object  of  my  call,  and  matters  ?  Agnes’  features  was  as  agreeable  as  she  was 
were  not  then  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  avow  <  beautiful,  though  sometimes  bore  a  look  of 
any  other.  I  was  accompanied  by  an  inornate  j  coquettish  sauciness,  and  at  times,  of  undaunt- 
companion, — Bob  Turner,  who  was  similarly  i  able  resolution.  Her  figure  was  very  graceful, 
situated  toward  Jane’s  sister,  Elizabeth,  and  I  and  in  person  she  was  tall, 
who,  like  myself,  made  the  squire’s  love  of  \  To  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood  sbe  was 
game  a  means  for  making  love  to  his  daughter.  \  always  kind,  and  very  much  admired  by  them 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  we  s  in  return.  To  some  of  her  own  rank  she  was 
arrived,  we  assembled  in  his  comfortable  but  \  somewhat  reserved,  while  to  others  she  was 
old-fashioned  parlor,  where  we  amused  ourselves  l  frank  and  fascinating.  To  her  father  she  always 
in  various  ways.  During  the  evening,  two  or  s  showed  great  respect,  even  when  she  reluctantly 
three  visitors  dropped  in,  and  narrated  all  the  l  gave  him  her  submission.  She  had  been  unfor*  j 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  which  never  fails  to  s  tunately  deprived  of  her  mother  at  an  early  age* 
be  interesting.  We  then  enjoyed  a  game  or  two  j  It  was  observed  that  those  for  whom  aha 
at  cards,  and  told  each  others’  fortune.  In  the  i  exhibited  a  partially  were  generally  more  re¬ 
midst  of  this,  the  squire,  who  had  been  looking  \  markable  for  their  virtues  them  their  wealth; 
at  a  newspaper,  drew  our  attention  to  a  remark-  jj  more  for  their  manners  than  for  their  titles, 
able  but  improbable  ghost  story  in  its  columns,  \  She  seemed,  which  was  remarkable  for  that  agef 
which  reminded  Mrs.  Scroggins— one  of  the  j  to  enjoy  and  respect  the  honest  and  industrious 
visitors  in  question — that  her  man  John  had  \  peasant  more  than  she  did  many  a  baron  who 
observed  the  “White  Nun”  last  evening,  on  his  j  could  boast  of  numerous  “ quarterings”  upon 
way  to  the  old  church,  and  that  the  said  John  \  his  standard. 
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Her  father  descended  from  a  family  that  had  5  baron  displaying  to  her  his  jewels  and  domains, 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  |  She  occupied  him  equally  when  awake.  Her 
He  waa  as  proud  as  he  was  powerful.  He  mea-  S  image  accompanied  him  in  his  studies,  in  his 
sured  virtue  by  wealth  —  merit  by  military  >  devotions  and  amusements.  But  after  cheating 
prowess — and  respect,  by  the  length  and  position  \  himself  for  awhile  with  such  pleasant  delusions, 
of  one’s  ancestors.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  i  the  remembrance  of  his  uncertain  origin  would 
all  the  mistaken  notions,  pride  and  prejudices  $  dash  them  away,  and  present  an  insurmountable 
of  that  period.  He  loved  his  daughter  more  \  obstacle  to  the  union  he  so  ardently  desired, 
because  she  was  his  daughter  than  because  of  \  He  was  well  aware  of  the  strong  pride  of  birth 
herself.  He  deemed  her  entitled  to  respect,  not  $  which  existed  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  he 
so  much  for  her  virtues  or  her  beauty,  as  for  $  was  even  then  doubtful  about  Agnes.  He  some- 
the  Bassetts’  blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins.  <  times  thought  when  they  strolled  together  upon 
Miss  Agnes’  fame  naturally  brought  a  great  5  the  hill  opposite  their  residence,  or  sat  on  an 
many  admirers.  For  a  long  time*  she  did  not  j  evening  upon  the  battlements,  that  she  was  more 
seem  to  show  a  preference  for  any  one  of  them.  *  than  partial  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  without 
At  length,  a  slight  blush  might  be  observed  on  l  her  father’s  consent  that  partiality  would  be  of 
her  cheeks,  when  a  young  knight  named  Rode-  ?  little  service.  But  it  is  hard  for  us  to  abandon 
ric  Wray  was  announced ;  ■  and  that  she  would  <  an  object  we  have  once  cherished;  we  cling  to  it 
occasionally  seek  some  retired  nook  in  the  room  5  with  maternal  partiality  long  after  reason  proves 
when  he  entered,  so  that  his  conversation  might  \  its  impossibility.  Hopeless  as  his  prospects 
be  enjoyed  unperceived  and  undisturbed.  j  sometimes  seemed,  he  still  cherished  the  accom- 

This  young  man  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  >  plishment  of  his  wish.  He  thought,  also,  that 
neighboring  baron,  whose  name  he  bore.  His  \  by  perfecting  himself  in  military  exercises,  by 
origin  was  unknown.  His  adopted  parents  had  \  acquiring  fame  in  his  destined  profession,  he 
found  him  laid,  while  an  infant,  at  the  foot  of  >  should  render  himself  worthier  of  her  regard,  and 
an  oak,  in  a  place  called  “Anchor  Wood.”  5  more  likely  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  her  father. 
Having  no  children  by  their  marriage,  they  *  It  was  with  this  view  he  so  eagerly  sought 
brought  him  up  as  their  son,  and  he  never  gave  >  active  employment.  At  his  own  wish  he  left  for 
them  occasion  to  repent  of  their  choice.  At  an  \  Flanders  (as  before  mentioned)  at  an  early  age, 
early  age  he  displayed  unusual  sagacity,  and  a  i  where  warfare  was  rife,  and  where  he  hoped  to 
nobleness  and  generosity  of  disposition.  The  5  obtain  distinction.  Accordingly  he  was  to  be 
old  friar  who  instructed  him  in  Latin,  and  the  \  found  at  the  head  of  every  engagement,  in  the 
limited  course  of  education  then  taught,  declared  jj  midst  of  every  danger — encountering  a  formid- 
that  nature  intended  him  for  the  church,  and  |  able  opponent,  or  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  He 
lamented  his  destination  for  arms.  His  appear-  *  knew  his  conduct  would  reach  the  ears  of  Agnes, 
ance  corresponded  with  his  character.  He  had  $  and  that  endowed  him  with  superhuman  strength 
a  manly  and  graceful  figure,  a  noble  forehead,  |  and  courage.  It  would  make  a  long,  fatiguing 
light  curly  hair,  large  hazel  eyes,  and  a  frank  j  march  agreeable,  and  converted  a  dangerous 
expression  upon  a  handsome  face.  At  an  early  <  undertaking  into  an  agreeable  duty.  And  when 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  Low  Countries,  from  $  he  lay  at  night  beneath  his  tent,  upon  some 
whence  he  returned  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  \  bleak  and  lonely  spot,  covered  with  wounds  and 
bringing  with  him  spurs  of  knighthood,  and  £  writhing  with  pain,  he  would  think  of  her  appro- 
several  scars.  He  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  j  bation,  he  would  fancy  he  had  now  won  and 
the  castle,  and  Sir  Hugh  always  received  him  \  deserved  her  love,  and  then  his  sufferings  would 
with  cordiality.  \  be  forgotten,  his  pain  would  cease,  his  dangers 

He  had  been  from  his  earliest  days  an  admirer  \  disappear, 
of  Agnes.  He  used  to  dream  about  her  at  night  >  Upon  his  return  he  was  pleased  to  find  that 
long  before  he  entered  his  teens.  He  used  to  *  no  rival  had  apparently  won  her  affection,  and 
picture  a  beautiful  residence,  situated  in  a  ro-  l  he  was  cheered  by  observing  an  increased  inte- 
mantic  vale,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lake  j  rest  in  her  manner  toward  him.  Her  father 
and  gardens — where  he  would  roam  about  with  \  also,  in  consideration  of  his  achievements,  treated 
her  among  the  trees,  and  sail  with  her  upon  the  j  him  with  greater  respect  and  consideration.  His 
lake.  He  used  to  put  eloquent  language  in  his  i  own  family  looked  upon  him  with  pride  and  joy. 
mouth  and  pour  it  before  her,  and  then  fancied  \  These  seemingly  propitious  circumstances  did 
she  would  make  a  far  sweeter  reply.  He  would  \  not  induce  him  hastily  to  avow  his  love,  but 
imagine  himself  to  be  a  successful  warrior,  lay-  j  encouraged  him  to  renew  his  former  intimacy 
ing  all  his  trophies  at  her  feet;  then  a  wealthy  i  with  her  to  probe  deeper  into  her  feelings. 
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With  a  woman’s  penetrating  eye  in  these  mat-  {  nity,  or  her  feelings.  In  very  excited  language 
ters,  she  early  had  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  \  he  told  her  she  must  accept  his  lordship  or  the 
and  she  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  \  veil;  and  that  he  would  hang  her  lover  from  the 
frequent  meetings  for  which  he  framed  excuses.  j  battlements  if  he  again  presented  himself  at  the 
In  a  short  time  these  intercourses  displayed  each  ^  castle.  He  then  urged  him  upon  her  acceptance, 
other’s  affection  too  clearly  for  further  conceal-  \  He  brought  forward  his  wealth,  his  ancestry, 
ment,  and  they  mutually  confessed  their  love.  \  and  his  influence — but  all  in  vain.  She  replied 
No  sooner  was  this  done,  than  she  thought  of  \  by  exhibiting  the  bad  traits  in  his  character,  the 
her  father,  and  tremblingly  conjectured  his  con-  ^  incompatibility  of  their  dispositions,  her  indif- 
sent,  but  as  Sir  Roderic  was  seemingly  increasing  <  ference  to  rank  unaccompanied  by  virtue,  or  to 
in  his  estimation,  she  advised  that  their  engage-  \  wealth  followed  by  unhappiness.  These  argu¬ 
ment  should  be  kept  secret  for  a  time.  <  ments  were  new  and  strange  to  her  father.  He 

Among  her  numerous  suitors  was  one  whom  j  could  see  but  little  of  their  force — they  stimu- 
she  very  much  disliked.*  He  was  high  in  rank,  *  lated  rather  than  weakened  his  determination, 
and  illustrious  by  decent.  He  possessed  broad  |  As  time  passed  on,  these  conflicts,  and  the 
lands,  and  a  numerous  retinue.  His  manner  *  importunities  of  de  Burgh  increased,  but  like 
was  apparently  agreeable,  and  his  disposition,  j  the  flower  whose  stem  strengthens  under  storms, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  would  seem  to  have  \  the  more  she  was  urged  to  abandon  him,  the 
been  good.  But  an  examination  would  have  de-  >  more  she  felt  she  loved  him.  But  at  length,  she 
tected  a  sneer  with  his  smile,  a  concealed  sar-  J  saw  no  hope  of  a  connection,  and  she  thought 
casm  in  his  compliments,  and  a  leer  hanging  \  “a  living  death”  was  preferable  to  an  odious 
about  on  assumed  benevolent  countenance.  A  l  marriage.  She  entreated  her  father  to  send  her 
stranger  would  have  supposed  he  was  overflow-  \  to  a  convent,  for  there  at  least  she  would  break 
ing  with  affection,  although  there  was  not  a  \  no  vow,  nor  violate  her  affection, 
spark  of  benevolence  in  his  character.  When  i  He  consented  to  her  wishes,  and  she  entered 
he  spoke,  one  might  fancy  he  was  the  personi-  l  upon  the  noviciate.  But  even  then  she  was  not 
fi cation  of  modesty  and  submission,  but  his  \  exempted  from  the  disagreeable  presence  of  de 
bosom  was  filled  with  pride  and  vindictiveness.  5  Burgh.  By  his  influence  joined  with  that  of  Aer 
Such  was  the  character  of  Lord  de  Burgh,  and  l  father,  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  her  vho- 
as  such  was  it  known  to  Agnes.  \  ever  he  pleased,  to  renew  his  annoying  over- 

She  always  endeavored  to  keep  him  at  a  dis-  <  tores.  Poor  Agnes  thus  led  a  very  disagreeable 
tance,  but  his  pertinacity  made  the  attempt  use-  \  life,  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  period  which 
less.  He  had  the  habit  too  of  presenting  himself  i  would  finally  exclude  her  from  the  world,  with 
whenever  she  was  conversing  with  Sir  Roderic,  5  melancholy  satisfaction.  Her  private  moments 
and  accompanying  an  apology  for  intruding  with  \  were  occupied  in  tears  and  prayers,  while  her 
his  customary  half-concealed  sneer.  He  would  \  thoughts  were  wrapt  in  the  object  of  her  affec- 
sometimes  watch  them  together  from  a  distance,  l  tions.  Thus  she  pined  away  like  a  flower  bereft 
and  a  dark  shadow  would  spread  over  his  face  \  of  sunshine. 

when  he  observed  they  exhibited  any  degree  of  \  Sir  Roderic  had  heard  through  a  messenger, 
pleasure.  >  privately  sent  by  Agnes,  of  her  father’s  displea- 

About  two  months  after  Agnes  was  engaged,  j  sure,  and  the  prohibition  which  had  been  placed 
he  offered  her  his  hand,  and  of  course  received  j  upon  his  visits.  The  grief  this  occasioned  him 
an  instantaneous  refusal.  He  then  waited  upon  j  was  much  aggravated,  when  he  was  afterward 
her  father,  and  attributed  his  ill-fortune  to  Sir  \  informed  that  she  had  been  sent  to  the  convent, 
Roderic.  The  old  knight  thereupon  sought  a  <  and  that  he  had  a  rival  in  de  Burgh.  His  foster¬ 
private  interview  to  remonstrate  with  her  for  \  parents  nowt  became  acquainted  with  the  cause 
rejecting  the  offer,  upon  which  she  disclosed  her  jj  of  his  melancholy,  and  as  they  felt  that  a  per- 
betrothal  to  her  lover.  When  he  heard  this,  his  \  sonal  remonstrance  with  Sir  Hugh  was  useless, 
anger  knew  no  bounds,  not  because  he  could  find  J  they  could  only  endeavor  to  soothe  his  grief, 
fault  with  Sir  Roderic’s  character,  or  because  she  \  by  holding  out  prospects  which,  at  best,  were 
had  accepted  him  without  his  consent,  but  solely  |  very  problematical.  But  this  treatment,  though 
on  account  of  his  uncertain  origin — the  mere  *  kindly  intended,  is  of  little  use.  It  may  lengthen 
accident  of  birth.  It  was  hi^>ride — his  most  sen-  $  the  stay  of  hope,  but  it  aggravates  the  disap- 
sitive  part — which  was  wounded.  It  was  self —  j  pointment  when  hope  disappears ! 
his  own  interests — the  gratification  of  his  own  i  That  the  great  and  most  cherished  object  of 
vanity  which  was  disappointed.  It  was  not  in-  j  his  life  should  be  thus  suddenly  dashed  away, 
fluenced  by  a  regard  for  her  happiness,  her  dig-  \  at  a  moment  too  when  everything  seemed  so 
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propitious,  was  to  him  a  terrible  disappointment, 
but  with  a  disinterestedness  not  oftentimes  ob¬ 
servable  in  men,  he  thought  more  of  her  suffer¬ 
ings  than  of  his  loss.  He  felt  that  his  life  would 
be  richly  purchased  by  the  securing  of  her  hap¬ 
piness.  With  this  aim,  after  a  short  struggle, 
he  induced  his  father  to  wait  upon  Sir  Hugh, 
with  the  resignation  of  his  claims  upon  Agnes, 
and  a  pledge  to  change  his  residence  to  some 
foreign  country,  provided  she  was  restored  to 
her  home,  and  released  from  the  annoyances  of 
de  Burgh.  This  proposition  was  proposed,  and 
indignantly  rejected. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  Sir  Hugh  was 
attacked  with  a  disease,  which  in  a  few  days 
carried  him  to  the  grave.  So  angry  was  he 
with  his  daughter  that  he  refused  to  see  her 
npon  his  death-bed ;  and  so  great  was  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  de  Burgh,  that  he  left  him  the  whole 
of  his  domains  provided  he  became  her  husband, 
and  ordered  that  they  should  be  divided  into 
thirds,  between  a  nephew,  the  convent,  and  de 
Borgh,  in  case  she  became  a  nun,  which  she  was 
compelled  to  be,  if  she  persisted  in  refusing  to 
btbis  wife. 

The  period  of  he-  noviciate  was  about  to  ter¬ 
minate,  and  as  Sir  Roderic’s  rival  saw  little  hope 
of  his  success,  he  privately  formed  a  plot  to 
carry  her  away  by  night,  and  then  marry  her  by 
force. 

On  the  night  previous  to  that  fixed  for  its 
execution,  one  of  the  men  who  was  to  assist 
him,  communicated  it  to  a  former  waiting-maid 
of  Agnes,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  under  a 
solemn  promise  of  seerecy.  Like  the  generality 
of  such  promises,  it  was  speedily  broken.  She 
was  very  partial  to  her  young  mistress,  and  took 
means  to  convey  this  information  to  her  on  the 
morning  after  she  received  it. 

Agnes  treated  the  warning  with  disbelief.  She 
said  he  would  not  do  it;  and  he  dared  not  if  he 
could.  She  thought  it  so  undeserving  notice 
that  she  declined  to  intimate  it  to  the  Lady 
Abbess. 

When  night  arrived  she  departed  to  her  rest 
as  usual,  without  adopting  any  precautions. 
She  had  slqpt  about  two  hours  when  she  was 
awakened  by  a  noise  on  the  balcony,  and  sur¬ 
prised  by  seeing  a  man  open  her  window  without 
apparent  difficulty,  and  then  advance  toward  her 
bed.  It  was  dark,  but  she  believed,  at  once,  it 
wis  de  Burgh.  With  fear,  shame  and  indigna¬ 
tion  struggling  in  her  breast,  she  seized  a  small 
dagger  which  bung  by  her  side,  and  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  to  where  she  lay,  she  plunged  it  in  his 
breast.  A  cry  of  pain  burst  from  bis  lips,  and 
informed  her  that  she  had  killed  her  lover  instead 


of  his  rival.  She  sprang  from  her  bed,  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  and  then  with  a  piercing  shriek, 
she  loosened  her  hands  from  his  dying  body,  and 
fell  sensei  ess  npon  the  floor. 

The  noise  awoke  the  abbess,  and  several  of 
the  sisters,  and  brought  them  to  her  chamber. 
When  the  horror  and  surprise  which  this  speo- 
tacle  produced  had  somewhat  abated,  they  ob¬ 
tained  persons  to  carry  the  corpse  to  Baron 
Wray’s  castle,  and  procured  a  leech  for  Agnes. 

It  seemed  that  de  Burgh  had  employed  a  man 
to  assassinate  his  rival,  while  enjoying  his  cus¬ 
tomary  walk  upon  the  banks  of  the  Taw.  By 
an  accident  he  discovered  himself  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  and  thus 
enabled  his  intended  victim  to  parry  the  blow, 
and  to  ultimately  wound  him.  While  writhing 
from  agony  and  in  momentary  expectation  of 
death,  he  revealed  to  Sir  Roderic  the  name  of 
his  employer,  and  also  informed  him  of  de 
Burgh’s  intention  to  carry  off  Agnes  that  night 
to  a  distant  castle,  where  she  would  be  confined 
in  a  dungeon  until  she  consented  to  accept  him. 

Collecting  a  few  men,  onr  hero  hastened  to 
the  convent,  by  the  outer  wall  of  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  opponent  and  his  accomplices.  A 
conflict  immediately  ensued,  in  which  de  Burgh 
was  killed  by  his  hand,  and  several  of  his  com¬ 
panions  mortally  wounded.  Ascending  the  rope- 
ladder  they  had  secured  from  the  wall  which 
supported  the  balcony  leading  to  her  window, 
he  groped  his  way  into  her  chamber,  for  the 
purpose  of  mentioning  her  deliverence,  and  for 
effecting  her  escape.  In  that  endeavor  the  fatal 
mistake  occurred. 

Some  time  after  his  removal  Agnes  became 
restored,  but  the  revival  was  momentary,  and 
she  quickly  relapsed  into  delirium.  While  thfe 
lasted,  she  would  hold  forth  the  hand  which  had 
held  the  dagger,  and  declare  it  was  stained  with 
blood,  and  entreat  for  water  to  remove  it.  At 
other  times  she  would  call  upon  Sir  Roderic, 
and  maintain,  with  him,  an  imaginary  convert 
sation,  in  which  she  would  ask  his  forgiveness, 
and  endeavor  to  exculpate  herself  from  guilt. 
Then  she  would  appeal,  in  solemn  voice,  to  her 
Maker,  to  corroborate  her  assertions  and  extend 
his  pardqp.  On  the  third  day  reason  again  ap¬ 
peared,  and  enabled  her  to  explain  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  affair  to  a  favorite  nun  who  was 
attending  her.  In  the  midst  of  this  conversa¬ 
tion  she  suddenly  stopped,  and  looked  as  if  she 
observed  some  one  entering  the  room,  and  with 
the  words,  “Yes,  I’m  coming,”  npon  her  lips, 
she  departed. 

The  church  in  which  her  lover  was  buried 
faced  the  convent,  and  when  its  lofty  doors  were 
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open,  the  space  ’within  could  be  plainly  seen  1  This  wish  was  similarly  expressed  by  my 
from  poor  Agnes’  room.  One  of  the  sisters,  who  j  friend  Bob,  who  quizzed  Elizabeth  for  her  cow- 
from  thence  watched  the  funeral,  declared  she  !  ardice,  as  he  called  it,  aqd  laughingly  asked  her 
died  the  moment  his  coffin  entered  within  the  i  if  she  believed  in  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Scroggins* 
portal.  The  mourners  said  that  at  that  moment  >  story  ? 

they  heard  a  rustling  sound  advancing  from  be-  }  The  hour  being  now  far  advanced,  we  all  re¬ 
hind,  and  a  white  shadow  simultaneously  make  \  tired  to  our  chambers,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
its  appearance,  which  remained  by  the  priest  $  Bob  and  I  should  start  early  on  the  following 
during  the  performance  of  the  burial  service.  j  morning  for  a  famous  sporting  spot,  some  miles 
This  phenomenon  was  laid  before  a  neighbor-  \  distant,  and  not  return  until  evening,  when  a 
ing  abbot,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  his  >  small  party  was  to  be  given, 
learning,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  \  Accordingly  we  arose  about  five,  and  left 
was  the  spirit  of  Agnes.  “The  motives,**  said  \  highly  refreshed  with  a  good  breakfast,  but  still 
he,  “whfch  induced  her  to  draw  her  dagger  j  more  by  a  parting  salute,  which  we  quietly  stole 
were  not  wholly  guiltless,  although  she  would  \  from  the  lips  of  our  lady-loves.  It  was  fine, 
be  declared  innocent  of  the  charge  of  murdering  \  frosty  weather,  and  we  briskly  leaped  the  hedges 
her  lover.  As  an  expiation  for  her  guilt,  she  j  and  gates  on  our  way.  For  we  were  then  young 
will,  therefore,  be  required  to  walk  in  penitential  \  and  active — in  the  sapling-time  of  life,  when  all 
garb,  to  his  grave,  on  each  anniversary  of  his  *  our  limbs  were  supple,  and  our  leaves  fresh  and 
death,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years.**  $  green. 

Tradition  asserts  that  this  penance  has  been  $  Our  sport  did  not  equal  our  expectation,  and 
regularly  performed;  that  on  the  seventh  of  s  we,  therefore,  went  two  or  three  miles  beyond 
November  of  every  year,  she  may  be  seen,  about  j  the  place  where  we  intended,  and  having  bagged 
the  hour  of  midnight,  walking  in  a  white  dress,  i  a  few  pheasants  there,  we  called  upon  a  neigb- 
with  her  beads  in  her  hand  toward  the  ruins  of  \  boring  acquaintance  and  partook  of  some  re- 
the  old  church.  {  freshmen t. 

A  silence  of  two  or  three  minutes*  duration  !  Here  we  remained  quietly  until  six,  and  is 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  when  Jane  \  dusk  then  began  to  make  his  appearance, 
expressed  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  punish-  j  departed. 

ment  of  Agnes — she  declared  it  was  too  severe,  \  The  country  through  which  we  had  to 
and  that  de  Burgh  almost  deserved  the  treat-  \  on  our  return  to  Squire  Primrose,  was  associated 
ment  intended  for  him.  Elizabeth  also  wanted  $  with  many  legends  and  fairy  tales.  Bains  of 
to  know  how  the  abbot  became  so  intimately  j  old  castles,  priories,  and  churches  were  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  judgment,  but  this  was  a  l  found  in  every  direction,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
question  which  no  one  seemed  able  to  answer.  1  course,  each  was  associated  with  the  usual 
Bob  and  myself,  however,  remained  silent  \  quota  of  supernatural  appearances  and  romantio 
during  the  whole  of  this  discussion.  When  it  l  events. 

terminated  we  thanked  Mrs.  Scroggins  for  her  >  In  passing  through  a  very  lonely  place  called 
Legend;  “but,**  I  added,  “I  must  nevertheless  l  Anchor  Wood,  we  found  it  very  dark,  and  had 
express  my  disbelief  in  all  ghosts,  witches,  or  \  no  light,  save  a  few  faint  rays  which  the  moon 
fairies.  They  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  |  glimmered  among  the  trees.  We  walked  Indian 
and  we  ought  no  longer  believe  in  their  exist-  ^  fashion,  I  following  Bob’s  trail,  with  our  guna 
ence.”  ?  Carelessly  flung  across  our  shoulders.  While 

“I  must  differ  with  you,”  replied  Mrs.  Prim-  5  thus  trudging  along,  my  mind — like  all  young 
rose.  “I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world,  \  minds — building  fame  and  fortune  for  the  future, 
and  have  had  many  reasons  for  knowing  that  \  and  anticipating  much  enjoyment  from  our  in- 
there  are  such  beings ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  >  tended  evening’s  amusement,  I  was  startled  by 
have  generally  found  that  those  who  pretend  to  |  the  sudden  stopping  of  Bob. 
be  the  most  sceptical  about  them  in  broad  day-  $  “What  is  that?”  said  he. 

light,  or  in  a  crowded  room,  are  the  most  5  “What?”  I  replied. 

affrighted  when  any  unusual  sight  presents^  “  That  tall,  white  object  which  is  standing  » 
itself  in  a  dark  room,  or  in  some  lonely  spot.”  i  few  yards  in  front,  directly  in  the  centre  of  the 
I  felt  this  to  be  something  like  a  rebuke  and  \  path!” 
a  challenge,  and  I  felt  I  was  bound  to  express  J  I  looked  in  that  direction,  and  to  my  astonish- 
my  readiness  to  visit  any  haunted  place,  or  come  £  ment,  I  saw  what  he  described.  It  seemed  to  be 
into  contact  with  any  supernatural  appearance,  ^  a  tall  female,  in  a  white  dress,  and  she  appeared 
no  matter  what.  >  to  be  awaiting  our  approach. 
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“That  is  surely  like  the  nun  Mrs.  Scroggins  \  reached  our  destination.  We  entered  the  house 
talked  about,”  observed  Bob,  “  and  who  knows  \  with  our  garments  dripping  with  water,  and  our 
k>at  what,  after  all,  it  may  be  true  what  she  said  s  teeth  chattering  with  cold ;  without  our  caps, 
•bout  her  ?”  >  guns  or  game ;  with  our  eyes  distended  with 

I  pretended  to  pooh !  pooh !  the  supposition,  \  fright,  and  our  faces  pale  with  excitement.  The 
tout  I  must  confess,  that  as  I  gazed  upon  the  \  family  and  the  company  had  been  long  waiting 
cbject,  my  courage  failed  me.  At  last  I  re-  i;  for  us,  and  you  may  feebly  conjecture  their 
marked,  in  an  assuredly  careless  tone,  but  feel-  s  astonishment  when  they  saw  us  in  this  condi- 
ing  very  queerly,  “I’d  rather  I  had  not  ridiculed  $  tion. 

her  in  the  manner  I  did  last  evening.”  \  Every  mouth  was  consequently  now  opened 

“Oh,  I  wish  you  had  not,”  stammered  forth  \  with  inquiries,  but  a  long  time  elapsed  before 
my  companion,  his  teeth  chattering  as  if  they  $  we  could  make  a  reply.  At  length  I  stammered 
were  about  to  drop  from  their  sockets.  i  forth,  that  we  had  met  a  ghost,  and  that  we  had 

“What  shall  we  do?”  said  I.  “It  is  of  no  use  s  strong  suspicion  she  was  the  White  Nun  Mrs. 
to  stand  here.  The  evoning  is  rapidly  advancing,  \  Scroggins  had  been  speaking  about  on  the  pre- 
and  the  Primroses  will  be  alarmed  by  our  ab-  $  vious  evening. 

■ence.”  ^  This,  however,  only  increased  their  curiosity, 

And  as  I  spoke,  I  drew  back  a  lock  of  my  $  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  th/it 
double-barrelled  gun,  to  secure  myself  from  |  I  could  give  them  a  satisfactory  explanation 
danger,  a  precaution  which  was  quickly  fol-  5  of  all  which  had  occurred.  Poor  Jane!  I  saw  a 

lowed  by  my  friend.  \  tear  silently  trickling  from  her  eye  while  I  was 

“Call  out  to  her,  and  ask  what  she  wants,”  eloquently  describing  our  terror  and  our  danger; 
whispered  he.  $  and  I  observed  Elizabeth,  at  the  same  moment, 

“Do  you.”  |  give  Bob  a  Becret  but  affectionate  squeeze  of 

'Tm  almost  afraid!”  <  the  hand. 

Seeing  no  likelihood  of  inducing  him  to  make  s  We  then  speedily  changed  our  dresses,  drank 
the  attempt,  1  demanded,  in  aloud  voice,  “who  *  a  tumbler  of  warm  brandy  and  water,  (which 
is  there?”  I  was  then  considered  an  infallible  remedy  for 

But,  to  our  surprise,  I  received  no  reply.  This  j  colds)  and  re-entered  the  parlor, 

question  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  with  l  Just  at  that  moment  the  clergyman  of  the 

the  like  result.  j  parish  arrived.  Every  one  observed  something 

Bob  now  suggested  that  we  should  discharge  \  peculiar  in  his  manner,  and  we  all  ran  toward 
use  of  the  barrels  of  each  of  our  guns,  which  we  i  him,  and  inquired  if.  he  too  had  seen  the  ghost? 
tccordingly  did,  but  their  contents  did  not  seem  i  “Yes,”  said  he,  “as  I  was  advancing  through 
to  make  any  impression.  j  Anchor  Wood,  I  observed  something  like  a  tall 

“Ah!”  he  sighed,  “there  is  no  doubt  now  1  lady  in  a  white  dress.  I  was  very  much  startled 
that  it  is  a  spirit,  for  the  shot  don’t  seem  to  with  this  unexpected  appearance,  and  I  inquired 
hare  had  any  effect  upon  her.”  :j  who  she  was?.  I  received  no  information.  I 

I  made  no  answer,  but  my  agitated  feelings  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  and  deter- 
qnickly  embraceed  the  supposition.  mined  to  return  home ;  but  upon  second  thought 

The  reader  must  now  be  made  fully  acquainted  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  advance,  aud  discover 
with  the  dilemma  we  were  in.  At  our  left  was  the  mystery.  As  I  did  so,  I  discovered  that  it 
a  wide  and  deep  marsh,  at  our  right  ran  the  |  was  no  ghost  at  all,  and  that  the  illusion  was 
beautiful  Taw,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  \  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  moon’s  rays 
Primroses  resided.  The  means  we  had  for  \  upon  a  pool  of  water!” 

crossing  was  a  bridge,  which  could  only  be  >  A  roar  of  laughter,  which  might  have  been 
reached  by  the  road  which  was  taken  posses-  \  heard  for  a  mile,  followed  this  disclosure.  But 
sion  of  by  the  spectre.  The  only  course,  there-  j  no  smile  came  from  Bob’s  lips  or  mine,  and  no 
fore,  by  which  we  could  avoid  her,  was  in  5  more  crest-fallen  poor  mortals  were  never  seen 

swimming  across  the  river.  \  than  we  were  for  the  whole  remainder  of  the 

As  we  gazed  on,  we  fancied  we  observed  a  $  evening, 
slight  movement,  as  if  she  intended  to  advance  $  Any  one  would  have  have  pitied  us  had  he 
toward  us.  That  was  enough!  We  flung  our  }  observed  how  woefully  “ down-in-the-mouth”  we 
guns  and  game-bags  aside  in  a  second,  and  |  became.  For  my  part,  I  did  not  know  for  a 
jumped — clothes  on — into  the  river.  j  long  time  whether  I  stood  upon  my  head  or 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  opposite  bank,  we  \  my  heels,  and  ever  after  I  would  sooner  be 

commenced  to  run,  and  never  stopped  until  we  v  compelled  to  face  a  wild  beast,  than  hear  the 
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slightest  allusion,  to  my  adventure  with  the  t  soon  after.  Jane  is  now  an  aged  matron — tlw 


White  Nun! 


(beloved  wife  of  the  writer.  The  others,  win 


Poor  Bob !  His  bones  were  shortly  after  laid  5  were  in  that  room,  have  all  long  since  left  foi 
beneath  the  walls  of  Badajos,  and  Elizabeth  died  >  another,  and  I  hope,  a  better  world  I 


LITTLE  NELLY. 


BT  SYLVIA  A.  LAWSON. 


Mr  Nelly  sleeps,  when  will  she  wake, 

When  flowers  bloom  once  more ; 

When  the  blue  violet  and  the  brake. 

Are  on  the  streamlet's  shore? 

When  wild-wood  birds  are  in  the  dell, 

And  green  the  leafy  bowers, 

When  low  winds  breathe  a  soft  farewell, 
To-day’s  last  golden  hours  ? 

When  Spring’s  light  footstep  on  the  earth, 

Is  sounding  soft  and  free, 

And  blending  with  the  zephyr’s  mirth, 

Is  the  humming  of  the  bee? 

Or  will  she  wake  from  her  silent  sleep, 

When  the  rosy  morn  is  nigh, 

When  the  golden  sunshine  softly  creeps 
Up  the  azure  of  the  sky  ? 

She  will  not  wake  when  these  glorious  things 
Are  on  the  green  old  earth; 


But  you  say  she  will  hover  on  angel  wings 
O’er  our  lonely,  silent  hearth. 

You  say  she  is  singing  a  chorus  sweet, 

To  the  songs  that  I  hear  in  dreams. 

In  the  land  where  the  loved  and  lost  ones  meet, 
By  sweetly  glaneing  streams. 

You  say  I  may  hear  her  soft,  low  tone. 

When  the  zephyr’s  breath  sweeps  by. 

Calling  me  gently,  sweetly  home, 

With  a  glad,  soft  murmured  sigh. 

Ob,  never  more  will  those  lids  unclose. 

From  those  eyes  of  Heavenly  blue, 

And  the  tint  of  the  lovely,  blooming  rose, 

O’er  the  cheek  spread  its  soft  bright  hua. 

My  Nelly  is  sleeping  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Was  the  gentle  bud  but  given 
To  lead  us  to  look  through  the  tears  we  veep, 

To  the  cloudless  sky  of  Heaven. 


THE  AEOLIAN  HARP,  ' 


BY  D.  HARDY,  JR. 


Dost  thou  woo  the  breath  of  Heaven, 

On  thy  tuneful  strings  to  play? 

For  methinks  I  hear  this  even. 

Tones  seraphic  in  thy  lay; 

Such  as  angels, 

Holy  angels, 

Well  might  make  on  harps  of  gold. 

In  the  Saviour’s  upper  fold, 

Where  our  lost  ones  sing  supernal, 
Anthems  to  the  great  Eternal. 

Oh,  thy  music  sweetly  breathing, 

Like  the  harpings  front  afar, 

Every  thought  with  Heaven  is  wreathing; 
Where  the  pure  and  sinless  are; 

Faintly  sighing, 

Gently  dying, 

Gently  dying  is  each  tone; 

Like  the  wind’s  expiring  moan, 

O’er  the  graves  where  loved  ones  slumber, 
W'th  death’s  congregated  number. 


As  I  listen,  tones  are  stealing, 

Like  sweet  musio,  o’er  the  sea; 
Tones,  that  stir  the  fount  of  feeling, 
Like  a  mournful  memory 
Gushing,  welling, 

Now  they’re  swelling, 

Joyous  symphonies  arise, 

Higher,  upward  to  the  skies; 

Like  a  glorious  psean  seeming, 

In  that  land  with  beauty  teeming. 

Buch  angelic  tones  awaken 
Thoughts  I  would  but  cannot  speak, 
Of  our  dearly  loved  ones  taken 
Home  by  angels,  blest  and  meek; 
Winging,  winging, 

Earthward  winging, 

Her  blest  spirit  now  may  be, 

Joining  in  the  symphony, 

Happy  angels  swell  the  chorus, 

As  unseen  they  hover  o’er  us. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  * 

Within  sight  of  the  library  window,  and  j 
down  upon  the  sloping  grounds  that  rolled  in  \ 
broken  hollows  to  the  sea,  Catharine  had  noticed  < 
the  building  of  a  pretty  Italian  villa,  that  for  a  j 
month  or  two  of  the  spring  had  been  throwing  \ 
out  some  new  wing  or  cornice  through  the  trees  $ 
that  were  to  embower  it.  Even  the  workmen’s  > 
hammers  could  now  and  then  be  heard  in  the  \ 
stillness  of  the  morning,  when  nothing  but  the  j 
birds  and  those  who  toil  for  their  daily  bread  l 
are  abroad.  In  a  still  life  like  hers,  everything  \ 
its  interest.  From  almost  unconsciously  5 
patching  the  progress  of  such  portions  of  the  j 
building  as  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  made  | 


gave  her  a  faint  pang  when  she  looked  that  way. 
The  same  strange  sensation  occasioned  by  her 
husband’s  picture  seemed  in  some  way  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  house;  yet  it  was  perfectly 
new,  and  had  no  possible  connection  with  her 
or  hers  more  than  the  forest  trees  that  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  timbers. 

One  afternoon  the  family  were  all  gathered  in 
the  common  sitting-room,  loitering  about  the 
tea-table,  till  twilight  stole  on  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  falling  dew.  Elsie  was  sitting  as 
usual  at  her  mother’s  feet,  looking  vaguely  up 
to  her  face,  and  smiling  that  wan,  hollow  smile, 
that  had  neither  intelligence  nor  warmth,  and 
yet  was  so  grateful  to  the  gentle  old  mother. 


risible,  Catharine  began  to  wonder  who  this  I  The  old  gentleman  had  been  dreamingly  reading 
pretty  residence  was  for,  and  how  its  inmates  !  the  religious  paper,  which  brought  his  weekly 
might  hereafter  affect  her  own  singular  life.  It  allowance  of  literature ;  but  as  the  golden  dusk 
the  only  dwelling  in  sight,  and  threatened  stole  on,  he  had  laid  the  venerated  sheet  upon 
to  encroach  somewhat  upon  the  isolation  of  her  the  table,  and  was  serenely  reflecting  over  its 
borne;  thus  the  subject  became  one  of  peculiar  jj  contents.  Catharine  sat  by  the  window,  rest- 
interest  to  her;  while  the  old  people  now  and  i;  less,  and  with  a  vague  feeling  of  expectation, 
then  wondered  who  was  building  a  house  so  the  more  remarkable  because  no  guests  were 
near  them,  and  if  their  close  neighborhood  to  :  ever  invited  to  the  lone  dwelling,  and  because 
strangers  might  not  interfere  with  the  entire  i;  her  reason  told  her  that  this  impulsive  feeling, 
freedom  which  poor  Elsie  now  enjoyed.  that  some  one  interested  in  her  was  coming, 

Elsie  herself  heard  the  conversation  regard-  '  must  be  perfectly  groundless.  Still  she  sat  wish¬ 
ing  this  new  house,  with  a  sort  of  wild  attention.  :j  fully  gazing  out  into  the  dusk.  Every  sound, 
It  seemed  to  startle  her,  and  she  murmured  if  but  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  upon  its  nest, 
some  vague  comments  as  the  others  conversed,  made  her  start.  She  went  forth  in  imagination 
*hioh  betrayed  a  degree  of  unrest  and  excite-  1;  into  the  world  again,  and  mixed  in  the  great 
ment  even,  that  filled  the  good  old  people  with  promenade  of  life,  from  which  she  had  so  long 
fresh  anxiety.  \  absented  herself. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  just  when  !;  As  she  sat  thus,  leaning  upon  the  window  sill, 
*bc  roses  were  in  their  richest  flush  of  beauty,  |  there  came  up  through  the  evening  mist  two 
tho  workmen  seemed  to  have  completed  their  \  figures,  a  lady  and  a  child,  moving  onward  softly 
t*sk  No  more  sounds  came  on  the  wind  to  $  like  shadows  gliding  over  the  grass, 
remind  the  family  that  human  life  was  so  near.  5  Catharine  held  her  breath  and  gazed  upon 
Ihe  glaring  freshness  of  unpainted  wood  was  \  them  in  silence.  Were  these  the  persons  whom 
toned  down  into  a  warm,  grey  tint,  scarcely  <  she  had  been  unconsciously  expecting?  Who 
visible  beyond  the  tall  elms  and  fruit  thickets  |  were  they  ?  And  why  did  they  creep  so  noise- 
tliat  covered  the  intervening  grounds.  From  \  lessly  across  the  sward  ? 

toy  effect  it  had  upon  Catharine’s  life  the  house  %  The  lady  was  in  mourning,  not  the  heavy 


J^ight  never  have  existed;  it  was  a  pretty  object 
^the  distance,  nothing  more;  and  yet  it  always 


Vou  XXIX.— 20 


black  which  shrouds  the  person  as  in  a  midnight 
of  despair ;  but  her  garments  were  of  soft,  pale 
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grey,  that  floated  around  her  like  a  mist,  leaving  s 
her  gentle  face  in  relief,  dim  but  beautiful.  f 
The  child  moved,  like  a  tropical  bird,  beside  j 
ms  companion ;  his  dress  was  of  crimson,  rich  > 
with  the  most  delicate  embroidery,  that  lay  upon  < 
its  borders  like  the  plumage  on  the  neck  of  a  ^ 
flamingo.  The  light  was  too  dim  for  more  than  \ 
a  general  view  of  the  two ;  but  as  they  came  \ 
slowly  houseward,  her  heart  beat  fast,  and  she  ^ 
felt  a  sudden  warmth  mount  into  her  cheek,  as  < 
if  something  kindred  and  pleasant  were  stirring  j 
her  spirit  to  its  depths.  I 

Impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse,  at  once  urgent  j 
and  unaccountable,  the  young  woman  arose  and  j 
went  out  upon  the  front  door-steps,  as  one  who  ^ 
receives  an  expected  guest  |  j 

The  lady  and  the  child  paused.  They  had  \ 
not  intended  to  enter  the  house,  but,  lured  on  j 
by  the  quietness  and  lovely  glimpses  of  scenery  j 
that  surrounded  it,  they  had  been  led  uncon-  \ 
sciously  in  front.  “Look,  look,  mamma.  See  \ 
that  beautiful  lady.  She  is  coming  to  speak  \ 
with  you;  come!”  5 

As  the  child  spoke,  he  drew  eagerly  upon  the  \ 
hand  which  led  him ;  and  Catharine,  impelled  j 
by  the  same  influence  that  had  brought  her  to  the  | 
door,  descended  the  steps  and  met  them.  j 

The  lady  smiled.  s 

“My  little  boy  is  so  delighted  with  the  fruit  \ 
trees  and  flowers,  that  I  cannot^  keep  him  off  \ 
your  grounds,”  sho  said,  mistaking  Catharine  \ 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house.  “It  is  an  intru- 1 
sion,  I  fear.”  \ 

Catharine  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking  5 
downward,  with  a  sort  of  fascination  into  the  ^ 
soft,  brown  eyes  of  the  boy,  who  neither  smiled  j 
nor  spoke,  but  returned  her  look  so  earnestly  \ 
that  his  face  grew  sad,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  \ 
burst  into  tears.  I 

“We  will  retire  at  once,”  said  the  lady,  hurt  > 
by  her  silence;  “I  am  sure  it  is  an  intrusion.”  $ 
Catharine  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  child,  and  \ 
cast  a  wistful,  inquiring  glanoe  upon  the  mother,  \ 
as  if  the  words  of  this  excuse,  so  sweetly  uttered,  ^ 
had  fallen  upon  her  ear  but  not  upon  her  sense.  $ 
“He  is  yours,”  she  said,  with  a  strange  | 
smile;  “dear  soul,  he  is  yours!”  j 

Again  her  eyes  were  turned  on  the  boy,  who  > 
met  them  with  a  steady,  earnest  gaze,  half  tear-  5 
ful,  half  smiling.  j 

The  young  widow  smiled  a  troubled  assent,  S 
and  turning  slowly,  appeared  about  to  retrace  \ 
her  steps.  j 

“Do  not  go  yet,”  pleaded  Catharine,  catching  j 

her  breath,  and  for  the  first  time  realizing  her  \ 
position  and  the  strangeness  of  her  conduct,  > 
“The  grounds  are  pleasant  always  at  sunset,  > 
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and  so  little  disturbed,  that  you  can  find  th 
charm  of  a  wild  wood  almost  in  them.  Do  yoi 
like  to  hunt  birds’-nests,  and  wade  through  thi 
wet  grass  for  peppermint,  darling  ?”  she  added 
taking  the  child’s  hand,  while  her  own  began  u 
tremble  at  the  touch. 

“I  don’t  know  about  the  other,  but  birds,  yes 
yes,  I  love  birds ;  mamma  has  got,  oh !  so  many 
in  a  big  cage  at  home,”  answered  the  boy. 

“He  has  not  been  much  used  to  the  country,11 
added  the  mother;  “we  only  came  to  the  Island 
last  week,  and  our  place  is  so  new,  that  it 
scaroely  can  be  called  rural  just  now.  The« 
old  trees  and  thickets  make  me  almost  dissatisfied 
with  the  barrenness  of  our  home.” 

“Then  you  live  in  the  new  house,  yonder. 
I  am  glad  of  it.  We  are  close  neighbors.  I 
have  looked  at  your  pretty  villa  from  the  win¬ 
dow  yonder,  for  months,  wondering  who  would 
live  in  it  You  will  remain,  then,  and  this  little 
boy — oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  he  will  stay  in  tie 
ne'ghborhood.” 

“Thank  you;  this  is  very  kind,  after  our 
intrusion ;  but  your  father  must  think  it  strange. 
Wo  did  not  intend  to  come  so  near  the  house,” 
said  the  lady,  glancing  at  the  window,  at  which 
a  venerable  head  appeared,  while  Elsie  ns 
seen  fluttering  like  an  unquiet  spirit  in  tie  (fuel 
of  the  room  beyond. 

“  Ho  is  not  my  father,”  said  Catharine,  simpto, 
“only  the  person  I  live  with.  His  daughter  is 
ill;  I  am  her  nurse,  that  is  all.” 

“The  nurse  of  a  sick  woman,  and  so  young. 
bo - ” 

The  lady  was  about  to  have  said  “so  beau¬ 
tiful,”  but  checked  herself,  blushing. 

“It  is  a  pleasant  lifo,”  said  Catharine,  “and 
I  am  grateful  for  it — merely  to  have  a  homt  is 
so  much  of  itself.” 

“Yes!  it  must  be  a  great  blessing  to  those 
who  have  ever  been  homeless,”  answered  the 
lady,  with  a  look  of  interest.  “It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  how  desolate  a  poor  young 
creature  must  be,  cast  upon  the  wide  world.  1 
have  known  beautiful,  helpless  young  creature* 
driven  to  the  very  alms-house  from  the  want  of 
a  roof  to  shelter  them.”  A  shudder  passed  oxer 
the  lady  as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
trouble. 

“Yes,”  said  Catharine,  with  a  degree  of  com¬ 
posure,  that  had  the  dignity  of  experience  in  it 
“I  have  seen  these  things — they  do  happen,  but 
there  are  troubles  that  make  even  the  alms-house 
as  nothing.  While  we  have  one  true  heart  to 
love  us,  it  is  shelter  enough.  To  be  unlaved  i* 
perfect  desolation.” 

A  faint  blush  stole  over  the  lady’s  face,  ti* 
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flush  of  suppressed  tears.  She  looked  down  at  \  What  could  he  do?  Where  was  his  mother  that 
the  child,  and  clasped  his  hand  closer.  j  she  did  not  help  the  poor  creature,  whose  lament 

44  We  have  lost  our  heart-shelter,”  she  said,  j  fell  so  plaintively  on  the  night? 

The  boy’s  face  clouded.  He  understood  that  s  The  child  called  aloud  for  his  mother,  who 
look  of  gentle  grief  too  well.  |  had  gone  wildly  in  an  opposite  direction  in 

44  Pe  has  no  father,  then?”  inquired  Catharine,  j  search  of  him;  and  Catharine  had  blindly  fol- 
“No  one  but  me,  in  the  wide  world.”  j  lowed.  Thus  every  instant  increased  the  dis- 

The  boy  took  hold  of  his  mother’s  garments,  j  tance  that  separated  them.  Each  interval  of 
and  looked  lovingly  in  her  face.  It  was  a  pretty  \  silence  filled  him  with  fresh  terror,  and  when 
habit  of  dependence  that  he  had  learned  while  s  the  bird  wail  came,  his  own  wild  cry  for  help 
an  infant,  that  of  clinging  to  his  mother’s  skirts,  j  rang  with  it  to  return  up^n  him  without  answer, 
and  she  loved  him  for  it.  5  At  last  shriek  after  shriek  rent  the  air ;  but  all 

They  wandered  slowly  away  from  the  house,  j  in  vain.  Then  he  sunk  to  the  ground.  Lifting 
talking  quietly  and  sadly,  like  old  friends  that  j  his  eyes  to  the  stars,  and  folding  his  hands  palm 
could  afford  to  be  natural ;  but  by  degrees  Catha-  \  to  palm,  he  began  to  say  his  prayers.  They 
rine  became  restless  and  slightly  perturbed.  j  were  broken  with  sobs  of  grief,  for  it  was  diffi- 
There  was  something  strange  in  this  sudden  con-  j  cult  for  the  child  to  have  faith  in  heaven,  when 
fidence  with  a  stranger,  that  made  her  thought-  <  his  mother  neglected  to  come, 
fnl.  Familiar  sounds  in  the  voice,  a  sort  of  |  As  he  knelt  upon  the  turf,  sobbing  out  frag- 
mesmeric  atmosphere  that  had  hung  about  her  i  ments  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  a  light  tread  came 
own  childhood,  came  back.  It  seemed  as  if  she  1  behind  him,  and  he  was  lifted  suddenly  from 
had  known  this  gentle  widow  years  ago,  and  the  $  the  ground. 

wildness  of  the  idea  harassed  her.  The  child,  >  “Mamma!  mamma!”  he  cried,  joyously, 
too— his  ©yes,  the  pretty  curve  of  his  red  lips,  <  But  it  was  not  mamma.  It  was  a  pale,  dark 
tke pure  forehead,  all  were  familiar;  she  seemed  s  face,  that,  lighted  up  with  passionate  joy,  bent 
to  have  kissed  them  a  thousand  times ;  and  it  { over  him.  The  dark  eyes,  taking  that  strange 
*13  with  a  pang  of  self-constraint  that  she  kept  \  brilliancy  that^pothing  but  moonlight  can  give, 
from  throwing  her  arms  around  him.  |  seemed  luring  their  glances  into  his.  The  lips, 

This  strangely  familiar  feeling  was  shared  by  \  all  in  motion  and  agitated  with  broken  murmurs, 
the  widow ;  while  the  boy  gave  his  hand  lovingly  £  rained  kisses  upon  his  face,  his  arms,  his  hair, 
to  Catharine,  and  walked  between  the  two,  silent,  <  and  even  upon  the  folds  of  his  dress, 
but  listening  to  all  they  said.  But  the  dew  was  f  “George — Georgie  my  own  Georgie!” 
falling,  and  the  grass  sparkled  with  moisture  \  “No,  no,  not  yours.  I  won’t,  I  won’t!”  , 
beneath  the  glow  of  a  full  moon.  The  fire-flies  \  The  little  fellow  struggled  violently  in  the 
scattered  their  tiny  stars  along  the  sward  and  >  strange  arms,  that  had  seized  upon  him,  and 
in  the  thickets,  flashing  in  and  out  with  a  bright-  j  his  eyes  grew  wild  and  large  with  terror.  But 
ness  that  dazzled  the  child.  He  sprang  away,  i  the  female  bore  him  on,  whispering  to  herself, 
with  his  arms  extended,  rushing  on,  and  grasp- j  “I  have  found  him,  I  have  found  him.  Let 
mg  big  little  hands  here  and  there,  hoping  to  \  them  tako  all  the  rest.  He  is  mine,  mine!” 
fill  them  with  sparks.  The  young  woman  called  ?  She  raised  her  voice  and  sped  on,  shouting, 
after  him  but  he  would  not  come.  The  ground  {  “Mine,  mine.”  Her  long,  iron-grey  hair  had 
was  uneven  and  rolling  where  they  stood,  a  i  fallen  loose,  and  floated  out  upon  the  wind ;  a 
hickory  grove  lay  in  the  distance,  and  all  along  \  tragic  joy  sat  upon  her  features,  as  the  moonlight 
the  slope  of  the  hill  were  knolls  covered  with  \  glanced  over  them ;  and  between  her  words  she 
winter  green  and  barberry  thickets,  in  which  \  laughed  a  clear,  gleeful  laugh  of  defiance,  which 
the  child  soon  lost  himself.  <  the  whip-poor-will  answered  by  his  slow  wail. 

The  fire-flies  were  constantly  deluding  him,  j  The  boy  grew  still.  Something  in  the  face 
flashing  here  and  there,  but  never  giving  them-  <  of  his  captor  fascinated  him.  The  breath  was 
selves  to  his  grasp.  He  had  outrun  the  voice  \  checked  upon  his  parted  lips  as  she  bore  him 
of  his  mother,  and  the  stillness  frightened  him.  >  along. 

AH  at  once  as  he  stood  listening,  a  whip-poor-  b  As  she  approached  the  house,  Elsie,  for  it  was 
will  began  his  night  moan  in  the  hickory  grove,  v  she,  slackened  her  pace,  and  began  to  caress  the 
The  boy  began  to  tremble  as  he  heard  it,  the  )  child  with  a  gentle  sweetness  that  soon  dispelled 
sound  was  so  near  a  human  lament,  that  it  filled  \  his  terror.  His  name  fell  from  her  lips  with  a 
him  alike  with  affright  and  compassion.  Some  ^  sort  of  charm.  He  began  to  wonder  rather  than 
one  was  in  pain,  he  was  sure  that  wicked  rob-  ^  fear. 

hers  were  hurting  some  one  down  in  the  woods.  >  “Hush,  now  hush,  don’t  speak  a  word,  little 
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Georgie;  don’t  breathe  loud,  that’s  a  dear. 
There,  there!” 

She  pressed  his  cheek  to  hers,  whispering 
these  cautions  softly,  and  stole  through  the  lilac 
and  snow-ball  thickets  into  the  house. 

She  glided,  with  ghost-like  stillness,  through 
the  hall,  and  through  a  long,  dark  passage,  into 
the  library.  The  shutters  had  been  left  open, 
and  the  room  was  filled  with  moonlight.  It 
came  through  the  bay  window  in  a  silvery  flood, 
leaving  but  few  shadows,  and  lying  full  and 
broad  upon  the  two  pictures. 

A  great  easy-chair  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  in  this  she  placed  the  child,  still  hold¬ 
ing  both  arms  around  him,  while  she  crouched 
half  upon  her  knees  on  the  floor. 

“See,  see,  the  boy  comes  willingly;  he  wishes 
to  come ;  he  loves  me,  and  will  stay  forever  and 
ever.  Oh !  ha !  smile  and  smile ;  you  cannot  get 


him  away  again;  he  is  mine,  I  tell  you  all, 
mine!” 

As  she  spoke,  Elsie  fell  to  caressing  the  boy, 
stilling  his  fears  with  the  mesmerism  of  a  strong 
though  disturbed  volition,  till  at  last  he  wonnd 
his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  fell  asleep,  with 
his  head  bent  forward  upon  her  bosom. 

Softly  the  poor,  demented  woman  drew  him 
down  to  her  side  upon  the  floor,  and  making  a 
couch  of  the  cushions  which  she  took  from  the 
chair,  she  covered  him  with  the  great  crimson 
shawl  worn  over  her  loose,  white  robe. 

Thus  resting  upon  one  elbow,  and  brooding 
over  the  child,  as  a  thousand  sweet  feelings  set¬ 
tled  upon  her  face  in  the  moonlight,  she  lay  till 
daybreak,  watchful  and  silent,  triumphing  in 
her  soul  over  the  two  portraits  that  were  to  her 
human  beings  over  whom  she  had  attained  a 
conquest.  (to  be  continued.) 


LELI  A. 


BY  REV.  GEORGE  W.  ROGERS. 


She  is  not  with  the  gay  of  earth, 
Its  pleasures  to  share : 

She  is  not  in  the  hall  of  mirth, 
To  find  sorrow  there. 

Lelia  is  at  rest — 

And  her  longing  spirit’s  blest, 

She  sleeps  ’neath  ocean's  breast, 
Safe,  safe  from  care. 

She  is  not  at  the  merry  feast, 
Along  with  the  fair; 

She  is  not  where  the  happy  jest 
Now  rings  on  the  air. 


Lelia  is  at  rest — 

And  her  longing  spirit’s  blest, 
Sho  sleeps  'neath  ocean's  breast, 
Safe,  safe  from  care. 

She  is  not  in  the  path  of  siu. 
Where  danger  is  rife; 

She  has  not  now  like  me  to  win 
An  end  to  this  strife 
Lelia  is  at  rest — 

And  her  longing  spirit’s  blest. 
She  sleeps  'neath  ocean’s  breast* 
Safe,  safe  from  core. 


DREAMS. 


BY  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 


What  curious  visions  visit  us  in  dreams ! 

More  beautiful  than  aught  the  world  contains; 
The  real  fades  before  what  only  seems, 

While  Heavenly  music  breathed  in  dulcet-strain.*, 
Floats  round  us  in  soft  notes  and  sweet  refrains — 
And  gentle  beings  born  of  love  and  light 
Our  steps  attend,  and  waft  us  on  our  way, 
Enchanting,  lovely,  rapturous  to  the  sight, 

Those  forms  which  visit  us  in  pleasant  dreams  by 
night. 


>  Tet  some  are  dark  and  gloomy  in  their  guise, 

^  Freighted  with  forms  and  sounds  of  deep  despair; 
i  No  radiant  beauty  meets  the  longing  eyes, 

^  No  sounds  of  melody  float  on  the  air — 

:  But  frightful  forms  in  gloomy  sadness  d&ro 

>  To  invade  our  presence  in  the  shadowy  land; 

''  Thus  various  scenes  attend  our  sleeping  hours, 

l  Some  ravishing,  some  darkly,  wildly  grand — 
c  Would  that  the  bright  alone  might  come  at  our 
^  command ! 
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FROM  PARADISE.* 


BY  H.  J.  VERNON. 


Owe*  upon  a  time,  there  lived,  at  Olmutz,  in  $ 
Germany,  a  pious  monk,  who  had  rendered  him¬ 
self  famous  by  his  good  deeds  and  his  learning, 
let  brother  Alfus,  for  so  he  was  called,  had  his 
seasons  of  doubt  and  misgiving.  Temptation 
came  in  the  guise  of  a  skeptical  reason,  which 
assumed  to  say  that  one  ought  never  to  believe 
what  he  could  not  understand.  Many  times, 
brother  Alfus  came  out  victorious  from  these 
struggles,  for,  confiding  in  prayer,  faith  came 
to  his  aid,  and  his  soul  rocked  gently  on  the  tide 
of  pure  love,  holy  visions  and  heavenly  hopes. 

Finally  the  Arch-Enemy  assailed  him  in  a  new 
guise.  Brother  Alfus  had  remarked  that  every¬ 
thing  beautiful  loses  its  charm  by  long  use; 
that  the  eye  soon  grows  tired  of  the  most  beau- 
ttfol  landscape,  the  ear  of  the  sweetest  voice, 
the  heart  of  the  fondest  love ;  and  then  he  asked, 
“how  shall  we  find,  even  in  heaven,  a  source 
of  eternal  joy?  In  the  midst  of  magnificence 
and  delight  which  have  no  end,  what  will  become 
of  our  restless  souls?  Will  not  unchangeable 
pUasure  at  last  bring  on  ennui 9  Eternity,”  he 
continued,  “what  a  word  for  creatures  who 
know  no  law  but  that  of  change  and  diversity ! 
What  man  could  wish  his  sweetest  pleasures  to 
last  forever?  Oh,  my  God !  no  more  past  and 
no  more  future !  no  more  remembrances  and  no 
more  hopes!  Eternity!  eternity!  Oh,  sorrowful 
vord!  Oh,  word,  which  hast  spread  fire  and 
lamentation  upon  earth,  what  must  thou,  then, 
mean  in  heaven?”  Thus  spoke  brother  Alfus; 
and  every  day  his  doubts  became  greater. 

One  morning  he  issued  from  the  monastery 
before  the  other  monks  had  arisen,  and  descended 
Into  the  valley.  The  fields,  still  moist  with  last : 
night’s  rain,  were  glistening  under  the  first  rays  jj 

the  rising  sun.  Alfus  strolled  gently  through  ^ 
the  shady  thickets  on  the  hill-side.  The  birds,  \ 
Yhich  had  but  just  awoke  from  their  slumbers,  > 
*fre  perched  in  the  hawthorns,  shaking  down  ^ 
*osy  blossoms  on  his  bald  head ;  and  some  but-  J 
totflies,  still  half  asleep,  flew  lightly  in  the  sun  J 
to  dry  their  wings.  Alfus  stopped  to  gaze  on  J 
toe  scene  before  him.  He  remembered  how  \ 
dutiful  it  had  seemed  when  first  he  saw  it,  \ 
*hd  with  what  transport  he  had  looked  forward  \ 

' - 1 

*  Adapted  from  the  Swedish.  < 


to  ending  his  days  in  that  delightful  retreat. 
For  him,  poor  child  of  the  city,  accustomed  to 
see  nought  but  dark  courts  and  sombre  walls, 
these  flowers  and  trees,  -and  clear  air,  were 
bewitching  novelties.  How  quickly  passed  the 
year  of  his  novitiate !  Those  long  rambles  in  the 
valleys,  and  those  charming  discoveries !  Streams 
murmured  through  the  corn-flags,  glades  haunted 
by  the  nightingale,  eglantine  roses,  wild  straw¬ 
berries — what  joy  to  light  upon  them  for  the 
first  time!  To  meet  with  springs  from  which 
he  had  not  yet  drunk,  and  mossy  banks  upon 
which  he  had  never  yet  reclined!  But,  alas! 
these  pleasures  themselves  do  not  last  long; 
very  soon  you  have  traversed  all  the  paths  of 
the  forest,  you  have  heard  the  songs  of  all  the 
birds,  you  have  plucked  nosegays  of  all  the 
flowers,  and  then  adieu  to  the  beauties  of  the 
country !  Familiarity  descends  like  a  veil  between 
you  and  the  creation,  and  makes  you  blind  and 
deaf. 

And  thus  it  was  now  with  brother  Alfus.  He 
looked  with  indifference  on  a  spectacle  which  in 
his  eyes  had  once  been  ravishing.  What  heavenly 
beauties,  then,  could  occupy  throughout  eternity 
a  soul  which  the  works  of  God  on  earth  could 
charm  for  a  moment  only  ?  Asking  himself  this 
question,  the  monk  walked  on,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  but  seeing  nothing,  and  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast.  He  descended  into  the 
valley,  crossed  the  stream,  passed  through  the 
woods,  and  over  the  hills.  The  tower  of  the 
convent  was  beginning  already  to  fade  in  the 
distance,  and  at  length  he  stopped.  He  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  vast  forest,  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  like  an  ocean  of  verdure. 
A  thousand  melodious  sounds  met  his  ears  from 
every  side,  and  an  odorous  breeze  sighed  through 
the  leaves.  After  casting  an  astonished  look 
upon  the  soft  obscurity  which  reigned  in  the 
wood,  Alfus  entered  with  hesitation,  as  if  he 
feared  he  were  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 
As  he  advanced,  the  forest  became  larger;  he 
found  trees  covered  with  blossoms  which  exhaled 
an  unknown  perfume ;  it  had  nothing  enervating 
in  it,  like  those  of  earth,  but  was,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  moral  emanation  which  embalmed  the 
soul.  It  was  strengthening  and  delicious  at  the 
same  time.  At  length  he  perceived  farther  on  a 
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glade  radiant  with  a  marvelous  light.  He  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  and  then  suddenly 
the  song  of  a  bird  overhead  fell  upon  his  ears — 
sounds  so  sweet  as  to  defy  description,  gentler 
than  the  fall  of  oars  on  a  lake  in  summer,  than 
the  murmur  of  the  breeze  amongst  weeping  wil¬ 
lows,  or  the  sigh  jf  a  sleeping  infant.  All  the 
music  of  the  air  and  earth  and  water,  the  melody 
of  the  human  voice,  or  of  instruments,  seemed 
centred  in  that  song.  It  was  hardly  a  song,  but 
floods  of  melody ;  it  was  not  language,  and  yet 
the  voice  spoke.  Science,  wisdom,  and  poetry,  , 
all  were  in  it;  and  in  hearing  it  one  acquired  all 
knowledge. 

Alfus  listened  for  a  long  time,  and  with  in-  | 
creasing  pleasure.  At  last  the  light  which  illu-  : 
mined  the  forest  began  to  fade,  a  low  murmur 
was  heard  amongst  the  trees,  and  the  bird  was  j' 
silent. 

Alfus  remained  for  awhile  motionless,  os  if  he  : 
were  awaking  from  an  enchanted  sleep.  He  at ; 
first  looked  around  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  then  : 
arose.  He  found  his  feet  benumbed ;  his  limbs 
had  lost  their  agility.  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  monastery. 

But  the  farther  he  went  the  greater  was  his  | 
surprise.  The  face  of  the  whole  country  seemed  \ 
changed.  Where  he  had  before  seen  sprouting  l 
shrubs  he  now  saw  wide-spreading  oaks.  He  \ 
looked  for  the  little  wooden  bridge  by  which  he  s 
was  accustomed  to  cross  the  river.  It  was  gone,  \ 
and  in  its  place  was  a  solid  arch  of  stone.  On  \ 
passing  a  hedge  on  which  some  women  were  s 
spreading  clothes  to  dry,  they  stopped  to  look  \ 
at  him,  and  said  amongst  themselves,  \ 

“There  is  an  old  man  dressed  like  the  monks  j 
of  Olmutz.  We  know  all  the  brothers,  but  we  j 
have  never  seen  him  before.”  \ 

“These  women  are  fools,”  said  Alfhs,  and  j 
passed  on.  But  at  last  he  began  to  feel  uneasy.  } 
He  quickened  his  footsteps  as  he  climbed  the  \ 
narrow  pathway  which  led  up  the  hill-side  to-  j 
ward  the  convent.  But  the  gate  was  no  longer  j 
in  its  old  place,  and  the  monastery  was  changed  < 
in  its  appearance ;  it  was  greater  in  extent,  and  l 
the  buildings  were  more  numerous.  A  plane-  * 
tree  which  he  had  himself  planted  near  the  $ 


chapel  a  few  months  before,  covered  the  sacred 
building  with  its  foliage.  Overpowered  with 
astonishment,  the  monk  approached  the  new 
entrance,  and  rang  gently.  But  it  was  not  tht 
same  silver  bell,  the  sound  of  which  he  knew  so 
well.  A  young  brother  opened  the  door. 

“What  has  happened?”  asked  Alfus;  “it 
Antony  no  longer  the  porter  of  the  convent?” 

“  I  don’t  know  such  a  person,”  was  the  reply. 

“Am  I,  then,  mad?”  exclaimed  Alfus.  “Is  not  J 
this  the  monastery  of  Olmutz,  which  1  left  this  j 

morning - ”  f 

.  The  young  monk  looked  at  him  amazed.  J 

“I  have  been  porter  here  for  five  years,”  wu  * 
the  rejoinder,  “and  I  do  not  remember  to  hare 
ever  seen  you.” 

A  number  of  monks  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  cloisters.  Alfus  ran  toward  them, 
and  called  them ;  but  none  answered.  He  went 
closer,  but  not  one  of  them  could  he  recognize. 

“Has  there  been  a  miracle  here?”  he  cried 
“In  the  name  of  heaven,  my  brothers,  has  none 
of  you  ever  seen  me  before  ?  Does  no  one  know 
brother  Alfus  ?” 

They  all  looked  at  him  with  astonishment 
“Alfhs!”  at  last  said  the  oldest;  “there  wu 
formerly  a  monk  of  that  name  at  the  convent 
I  used  to  hear  the  old  men,  long  ago,  when  / 
was  young,  talking  of  him.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  but  a  dreamer,  and  fond  of  solitude.  One 
day  he  descended  into  the  valley,  and  was  tost 
sight  of  behind  the  wood.  They  expected  him 
back  in  vain.  He  never  returned,  and  none 
knew  what  became  of  him ;  but  it  is  now  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  more  since  that.” 

At  these  words  Alfus  uttered  a  loud  cry,  for 
he  understood  it  all ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  with  fervor, 

“Oh,  my  God;  it  has  been  Thy  will  to  show 
me  my  folly  in  comparing  the  joys  of  earth  with 
those  of  heaven.  A  century  has  rolled  over  my 
head  as  a  single  day,  while  listening  to  the  bird 
which  sings  in  Thy  Paradise.  I  now  understand 
eternal  happiness.  Oh,  Lord,  be  gracious  unto 
me,  and  pardon  Thine  unworthy  servant!” 

Having  thus  spoken,  brother  Alfus  extended 
his  arms,  kissed  the  ground,  and  died. 
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Though  without,  the  snow-drifts  tower,  i  Still  their  gloom  is  all  in  vain — 

Though  hail  falls,  and  tempests  shower,  j  For  her  form  doth  ever  bring 

Rattling  on  the  window-pane:  j  To  my  heart  the  joys  of  Spring. 
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THE  HIGHFLIERS. 

BT  MBS.  0.  H.  CKI6  WILL 


Ten  three  Misses  Highflier  were  sitting  in 
iheir  morning-room,  engaged  in  fancy  needle- 
work.  It  was  a  cold,  yet  pleasant  day  in  De¬ 
cember,  and  the  ground  was  cowered  a  few  inches 
with  snow.  Sleighs  jingled  merrily  by  at  short 
Intervals,  causing  the  youngest  of  the  sisters  to 
glance  frequently  out  of  the  window. 

“  Florence,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn’t  be  So  inte¬ 
rested  in  watching  those  countrified  sleighs,” 
remarked  Julia,  the  eldest  Miss  Highflier.  “l’d 
he  a  little  more  dignified  were  I  in  your  place.” 

“Oh,  sis,”  retorted  Florence,  saucily,  “you’re 
too  stuck  up,  by  a  great  deal.  1  think  you 
might  accept  Miss  Warthy’s  invitation  for  to¬ 
morrow  night.” 

“Indeed !  that  would  be  lowering  our  dignity ! 
Fob  forget  that  Jane  Warthy  is  only  a  farmer’s 
daughter.  We,  who  are  both  the  wealthiest  and 
most  fashionable  and  refined  family  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  should  be  careful  with  whom  we  oonde- 
seend  to  associate.”  And  Miss  Highflier’s  nasal 
protuberance,  which  was  by  no  means  a  small 
one,  derated  itself  considerably. 

“Ahem!”  ejaculated  Florence,  mockingly; 
“a-a-aheml  Allow  me  to  inform  your  ladyship 
that  Jane  Warthy  is  as  well  educated,  and  has 
as  much  refinement  as  the  proudest  in  the  land. 
Her  society  is  sought,  you  well  know,  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  highest  respectability.  She  is  a 
true  lady,  though  she  puts  on  no  airs  and  makes 
wo  pretensions.” 

“It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have  been  spoilt 
by  old  uncle  Wilmot.  ’Tis  a  pity  you  didn’t 
stay  with  him.  He  was  bringing  you  up  admi¬ 
rably!”  sneered  the  amiable  Julia. 

“Dear  uncle  Wilmot!  good  old  man!  How  I 
wish  father  had  let  me  remain  with  him.  I  was 
so  happy  there.” 

“We’ll  willingly  sign  a  petition  to  have  you 
-return  to  him,”  remarked  the  second  sister,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  silent.  “Indeed,  it  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

“I  am  going  to  ask  father  to  let  me  go  to 
Jane  Warthy’s  party,”  said  Florence,  after  a 
pause  of  some  moments. 

“You  had  better!”  returned  Julia,  derisively. 
“You  hare  got  such  low  notions,  1  would  advise 
you  to  fall  in  love  with  Fred  Warthy.  Hadn’t 
you  better,  now?” 


^  Julia  looked  sarcastically  into  her  sister’s 

<  face,  and  was  both  surprised  and  shocked  to  see 
j  it  mantled  with  a  burning  blush. 

\  “Good  heavens!  Anna,  I  truly  believe  the 
\  creature  t*  in  love  with  that  horrid  farmer.  Do 
|  look  at  her!” 

1  Anna  held  up  her  hands  in  horror,  while 

<  Florence  sprung  like  a  frightened  bird  from  the 
\  room. 

|  “Good  gracious!  what  shall  we  do?  That 

<  girl  will  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  family. 
\  Who  would  have  imagined  that  she  would  descend 
|  to  smile  upon  Fred  Warthy.  What’s*  to  be  done, 
l  Anna?” 

\  “Lot  us  carry  the  matter  before  our  respected 
\  mother,”  returned  her  sister,  who  was  exces- 
S  sively  affected  in  speech  and  manner.  “She 
|  will  undoubtedly  bring « matters  to  a  crisis. 

<  Indeed,  it  were  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
|  wished.” 

\  “I  wish  I  could,  Fred.  But  mother  won’t 
j  consent.” 

I  “Allow  me  to  ask  her.  We  are  going  to  have 
such  a  pleasant  time.” 

“Oh,  no,  no!  There  is  no  use.  When  she 
says  a  thing  there’s  no  turning  her.” 

>  “It’s  too  bad.  I  wish  your  mother  was  like 
|  other  people.” 

\  “So  do  I.  There’s  no  use  in  wishing,  how* 
ever.  Yon  must  go,  Fred ;  they’ll  soon  be  home 
from  their  sleigh  ride,  and  mother  will  almost 
murder  me  if  she  finds  yon  here.” 

“  Does  she  so  hate  me?”  asked  the  young  man, 
a  shadow  resting  upon  his  handsome  face. 

“No,  she  does  not  hate  you — but — but — they 
all  think  that — ” 

“I  understand  you,  now.  They  do  not  deem 
%  me  worthy  of  your  society.  It  would  be  a  mor- 
\  tification  to  their  pride  to  associate  with  a  farmer. 
i  Good  morning,  Miss  Florence!” 
i  He  bowed  respectfully,  and  made  a  step  toward 
j  the  door.  Florence  sprung  to  his  side,  and 
|  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

\  “Stay,  Fred,  one  moment!  I  am  not  proud 
s  — I  have  no  ridiculous  ideas  of  exclusiveness — 1 
|  don’t  think  myself  better  than  my  neighbors — 

a-” 

<  “Then  you  don’t  hate  me,  Florence?  Yon 
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do  not  think  me  beneath  your  notice?  You  will  \ 
not  be  angry  if  I  dare  to  treasure  your  image  in  \ 
my  heart?  Answer  me,  Florence !”  \ 

She  laid  her  blushing  face  on  his  manly  l 
shoulder,  and  softly  murmured,  “No!”  j 

“Bless  you!”  HiB  lips  touched  her  brow.  \ 
Starting  from  him,  she  sprung  to  the  window  \ 
as  a  sleigh  dashed  up  to  the  door,  a  splendid  $ 
turnout,  with  a  liveried  driver.  \ 

“Here  they  are!  what  shall  I  do.  Go  out  of  j 
the  back  door,  Fred!  Here,  quick!”  < 

“No,  I  won’t !”  coolly  answered  Fred;  “let! 
’em  turn  me  out.”  And  seating  himself,  young  \ 
Warthy  quietly  awaited  their  entrance.  Mrs.  } 
Highflier  and  her  two  daughters  swept  into  the  \ 
room,  all  fuss  and  feathers,  flounces  and  ribbons,  1 
followed  by  the  husband  and  father.  A  battery  ij 
of  eight  eyes  immediately  poured  down  upon  the  j 
unfortunate  intruder,  and  four  proud  heads  gave  l 
as  many  haughty  tos9qs,  while  poor  Florence  \ 
stood  pale  and  trembling  in  a  corner.  \ 

“Sir!”  ejaculated  Madam  Highflier,  with  the  \ 
air  of  a  queen,  “we  have  not  the  honor  of  your  j 
acquaintance — wherefore  this  intrusion?”  5 

Fred  rose,  and  bowing  politely,  replied  with  ^ 
perfect  sang  froid,  “l  had  no  intention  of  in-  \ 
trading  upon  you,  madam ;  it  was  Florence  I  \ 
came  to  see.”  \ 

“What  insolence !”  indignantly  exclaimed  Miss  t 
Julia.  “It  were  well  to  order  Patrick  to  duck  \ 
him  in  the  hor9e-pond.”  \ 

“Indeed,”  echoed  Anna,  “it  were  a  consum-  ^ 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished.”  \ 

“You  will  oblige  us  by  retiring,  sir/”  said  \ 
madam,  pointing  to  the  door.  \ 


“Certainly!  anything  to  oblige  so  elegant  and 
polite  a  lady,”  returned  Fred,  a  mocking  smile 
upon  his  lips,  and  a  flash  of  proud  superiority 
in  his  fine  dark  eyes,  as  he  prepared  to  depart 
Unaccountably  to  themselves,  all  quailed  beneatk 
his  glance,  and  each  felt  guilty  of  a  very  meaaj 
action,  as  his  manly  form  disappeared  from  thein 
view.  ' 

Turning  to  vent  themselves  upon  Florence,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  bird  had  flown.  The 
poor  girl  remained  all  that  day  and  night  locked 
up  in  her  room,  not  even  admitting  her  mother. 

“My  dear  children,”  said  uncle  Wilmot,  “I 
would  advise  you  to  marry.” 

“But  my  mother — my  sisters — they  will  dis¬ 
own  me!”  rejoined  Florence,  anxiously. 

“  Let  them.  I  shall  not  They’ll  come  around 
when  they  think  of  my  money-bags.”  And  the 
old  gentleman  laughed  merrily. 

“But,  sir,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  too  much  pride 
to  intrude  myself  upon  a  family  who  deem  me  w 
much  beneath  them.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  in  that  way!  Beneath 
them,  indeed!  because  you  haven’t  quite  as 
much  money — that’s  all  the  difference.  I  tell 
you  they  know  you  are  infinitely  above  ibm  in 
intellect  and  that's  the  reason  they  dislike  yw. 
One  thing  you  may  rest  assured  of,  when  that 
aro  little  brains  there  is  always  great  presump¬ 
tion  and  ridiculous  pride.” 

“Get  married,  my  children,  as  soon  as  you 
please.  The  money-bags  will  make  it  all  right” 

And  they  did. 


THE  MANIAC. 

BY  EDWARD  A.  DARBY. 


I  am  pacing  my  dosolate  prison,  j 

And  am  thinking  and  thinking  of  thee,  s 
Of  the  beautiful  being,  whoso  spirit  J 

From  bondage  my  hand  set  free —  ^ 

Art  singing  in  Heaven,  sweet  spirit  $ 

Of  glory  and  love  to  me  ?  \ 

Oh,  the  gash  in  thy  billowy  bosom !  j 

’Twas  a  fearful  thing  to  behold!  \ 

And  the  moment  my  dagger  had  made  it  j 
My  bosom  grew  icy  cold.  j 

How  the  warm,  red  blood  did  trickle  \ 

O’er  thy  breast  like  a  stream  of  gold !  \ 

The  heart  my  cold  dagger  discovered,  > 

Long  ago  it  was  given  to  me;  I 

But  thy  father  had  sworn  that  his  daughter  ' 


The  bride  of  another  should  be. 

They  wove  their  strong  fetters  about  thee — 
Ha!  ha!  but  my  darling  is  free! 

I  slew  thee  to  save  thee,  my  darling, 

From  a  lingering  death — of  years; 

From  a  journoy  of  darkness  and  sorrow. 
From  a  life  of  despairing  and  tears. 

From  a  path  to  the  house  of  the  dying 
O’ershadowed  with  sadness  and  fears. 

I  shall  hasten  to  thee  in  the  morning. 

When  the  sun  is  beginning  to  shine; 

I  know  thou  art  happy  with  thinking 
How  quickly  I  shall  be  thine. 

Ha!  ha!  there  is  none  to  prevent  thee 
From  being  in  Paradise — mine ! 
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CHESS-TABLE  COYER 


BT  MSB.  PUL  LAX. 


Mattrials. — A  square  of  rather  coarse  can-  j 
▼ass.  Filoselle  of  the  following  colors:  rich  j 
crimson,  blue,  and  maize.  Crimson  and  maize  \ 
Bilk  cord,  and  blue  bullion  fringe.  $ 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  select  the  $ 
ordinary  square  canvass,  for  this  work,  as  the  j 
tilk  will  be  found  to  fill  up  the  squares  better.  \ 
Great  care  should  also  be  exercised  in  choosing  s 
the  colors  that  will  blend  well.  The  whole  of  j 
the  pattern  is  done  in  the  maize  silk,  the  squares  J 
being  grounded  alternately  in  crimson  and  blue.  \ 
The  upper  part  of  the  border  is  also  grounded  \ 
in  one  color,  and  the  lower  in  another.  We  give  { 
a  corner  for  the  border,  but  would  ourselves  $ 
prefer  folding  in  the  canvass  at  the  corners,  and  : 
10  making  it  fit  tightly  on  to  the  table,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  of  the  same  dimensions. 
The  inner  cord  will  then  form  the  edge,  and  the  ; 
outer  will  cover  the  heading  of  the  fringe.  j 
By  the  aid  of  our  two  illustrations  this  cover  $ 
Can  he  worked  without  any  trouble.  It  is  done  ^ 
Vol.  XXIX.— 21  * 


in  ordinary  cross-stitch,  and  the  proper  selection 
of  materials  is  the  only  difficulty,  as  much  of  the 
effect  depends  on  the  size  of  the  canvass,  and  the 
contrast  of  the  colors. 


Tables  with  handsome  pedestals  and  common 
tops,  fit  either  for  covering  with  beadwork  or 
with  such  a  movable  cover  as  this,  can  readily 
be  procured. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  A  JAPONIC  A* 


BY  MR8.  A.  |f.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Materials.  —  White  unruled  letter-paper ;  > 
chrome  yellow  and  whiting ;  green  and  white  l 
tissue  paper,  wire,  cotton,  gum,  &c.  \ 

Cut  fire  sizes,  two  of  each  size;  fold  your  \ 
paper  so  as  to  cut  six  petals  when  opened ;  for  \ 
the  centre  use  the  white  tissue  paper,  cut  like  a  ^ 
small  rose.  Mix  a  small  quantity  of  chrome  > 
yellow  and  whiting  together,  dry;  rub  on  with  \ 
a  piece  of  raw  cotton  from  the  centre  of  each  j 
sot  of  leaves,  being  careful  to  gum  each  set  \ 
together,  so  that  they  will  not  slip  round.  Curl  $ 
each  set  of  petals  slightly  on  each  side.  Make  \ 
a  small  bulb  of  raw  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  piece  > 


of  wire,  sufficiently  long  to  form  the  stem  of  tie 
flower:  slip  it  through  the  outside  petals  tnd 
finish  the  back  with  a  green  calyx  and  cup. 

*  Materials  for  Making  Paper  Flowsss.- 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  pep^ 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated 
japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gumM™'5* 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprajSi^ 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamp 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store, 

31  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Order*  1 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  m*  ** 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mau, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


CORNER  ROR  HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY  MRS.  PULLAN. 

French  working  cotton  Nos.  80  and  100,  and  <  chain  work  in  over-stitch,  to  be  filled  ^ 
the  finest  No.  of  spool  sewing  cotton.  The  prin-  }  French  knots.  The  open  space  is  left  f°r^ 
cipal  part  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  to  be  \  name,  to  be  done  in  stitches  corresponding  ** 
done  in  satin  stitch  and  French  knots.  The  \  the  rest  of  the  work. 


CHILD’S  SACK-COAT  AND  CAPE. 


BY  KMILY  H.  MAY. 

We  give,  on  the  top  of  the  next  page,  a  dia-  { tern  of  which  is  marked  by  the  dotted 
gram,  by  which  a  child’s  sack-coat  may  be  cut.  \  The  left-hand  pattern  is  the  back,  the  o  & 
This  garment  is  finished  with  the  cape,  the  pat-  $  front  of  the  sack. 
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LADY’S  PURSE. 

BT  MILE.  DEFOUE 

Materials. — Two  skeins  purse  silk,  one  hank  \  8th  round. — 2  stitches  d  c,  1  bead  stitch;  re¬ 
sted  beads,  steel  crochet  guaging  No.  16.  Ulus-  i  peat. 

tration  in  front  of  number.  >  9th  round. — 1  stitch  d  c  under  1st  in  last 

Make  a  chain  of  five  stitches.  <  round,  2  bead  stitches;  repeat. 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  round. — 1  stitch,  d  c,  1  10th  round. — Same  as  last, 
chain  alHound.  \  11th  round. — 1  stitch  d  c  under  last  bead  in 

4th  round. — 1  long  stitch,  1  chain  into  every  <  last  round,  2  head  stitches ;  repeat, 
stitch.  5  12th  round. — Same  as  last. 

6th  and  6th  rounds. — 1  long  stitch,  2  chain  \  13th  round. — 1  stitch  d  c  under  1st  bead  in 
into  every  loop.  I  last  round,  2  bead  stitches ;  repeat. 

7th  round. — D  c  into  every  stitch.  !  14th  round. — Same  as  last. 
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15th  round. — D  c  under  d  c,  2  bead  stitches;  j  19th  and  20th  round. — 1  long  stitch,  1  clu.a 
repeat.  \  every  loop. 

16th  round. — 2  stitches  d  c,  the  1st  under  the  >  21st  round. — D  c. 
one  in  last  round,  1  bead  stitch;  repeat.  j  Work  d  c  backward  and  forward  half  acroa 

17th  round. — D  c.  j  the  purse  four  times,  then  the  other  half.  Dc 

18th  round. — 1  long  stitch,  1  chain,  miss  1;  \  over  the  poles, 
repeat. 


THE  MARGUERITE  TRIMMING 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  DRESSES. 


Materials. — Stout  jaconet  muslin,  and  work-  \  The  bars  are  all  worked  over  the  muslin,  but 
ing  cotton,  No.  24.  j  the  small  holes  on  it,  the  muslin  being  traced, 

This  design  has  been  made  expressly  for  trim-  \  pierced,  and  then  sewed  over  in  button-hole 
ming  children’s  dresses,  and  is  intended  to  be  J  stitch. 

used  instead  of  the  ordinary  crimped  frills.  It !  The  four  spots,  also,  technically  called 
is,  of  course,  to  be  put  on  plain.  For  the  frocks  j  in  the  centre  of  each  scallop  should  be  con- 
of  boys  of  four  to  six  years  of  ago,  which  usually  j  siderably  raised,  before  being  sewed  over,  ft 
open  at  the  side  of  the  front,  the  trimming  is  j  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  is  not  in  the 
carried  all  round  the  top,  and  down  the  opening  j  centre  of  these ;  the  lower  part  of  each  being 
of  the  front  to  the  waist.  Similar  work  should  \  the  deepest,  should  also  be  the  most  raised, 
trim  the  short  sleeves.  $ 


SLIPPER  IN  BERLIN  WORK. 


BT  MBS.  PULLAI. 

t 

We  give  another  of  these  beautiful  designs  to  i  on  taste;  but  the  following  combinations  w 
be  worked  in  colors.  This  is  the  only  Magazine  $  would  suggest  as  among  the  prettiest.  Three 
that  has  ever  given  such  patterns.  ?  shades  of  orange,  or  of  blue,  on  a  rich  brown 

Materials.— Canvass.  Three  shades  of  Bcr-  <  ground;  or  of  crimsons,  on  a  crimson  groun<L 
lin  wool  for  the  design,  and  Berlin  wool  for  s  three  shades  darker;  or  of  green,  on  a  c^*re^ 
grounding.  For  pattern  see  front  of  number,  j  ground. 

We  give  here  a  pattern  so  simple,  that  even  i  The  white  squares  indicate  the  lightest  shi  e» 
our  juvenile  friends  may,  without  fear,  try  to  \  the  diamond  squares  the  darkest.  The  design 
work  from  it.  Only  three  shades  of  color  are  $  will  do  either  for  a  lady’s  or  gentleman  s  slipper» 
required.  As  to  the  choice,  that  must  depend  *  according  to  the  size  of  the  canvass  selected. 
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SPRING  MANTILLAS 


BY  OUB  “FASHION  IDITOB.” 


Mantillas  we  very  beautiful  this  spring, 
though  the  styles  are  but  slightly  altered ;  their 
elegance  consisting  chiefly  in  the  manner  in 
^ich  they  are  trimmed.  In  addition  to  those 
represented  in  the  steel  fashion  plate,  we  have 
two  of  the  most  charming  drawn  and  en- 
P*Ted;  and  give  them  above.  One  is  of  black 
■ilk,  of  the  scarf  shape,  trimmed  with  deep  black 
lace,  set  on  under  a  ruche  of  silk.  The  upper 
row  of  lace  is  ornamented,  at  regular  intervals, 
with  bows  of  ribbon  and  ends.  The  other,  which 
h  more  “dressy,”  as  it  is  usually  trimmed,  but 
less  useful,  is  of  a  white  net,  with  silk  applique, 
that  is,  silk  cut  out  an(j  pUt  on  witli  a  braid  or 
chain-stitching.  A  deep  fringe  finishes  this  very 

elegant  mantilla. 

The  scarf  shape,  which  falls  off  the  shoulders 
aa  in  the  above  pattern,  and  those  which  com'e 
up  high  in  the  neck,  will  be  equally  worn.  For 
those  made  of  a  heavy  silk  material,  the  high 
ones  are  decidedly  preferable,  as  they  will  be 
worn  in  a  season  when  a  little  warmth  is  of 
aome  consequence;  but  for  summer,  taste  may 
decide  between  the  two. 

The  rounded  shape  is  almost  universal;  a 
1  ^  sJ?Pe  a*  the  arms,  however,  preventing  it 

OJA 


from  being  a  perfect  circle.  Some  of  the  silk 
mantillas  ate  composed  of  two  colors,  such  as 
dark  blue  and  black,  brown  and  black,  green 
and  black,  &c. ;  and  these  are  placed  ic  longi¬ 
tudinal  stripes,  which  make  the  mantilla  look 
somewhat  like  a  quartered  orange.  Of  course 
the  fringe,  which  finishes  these,  is  also  of  two 
colors.  Black  lace  mantillas  will  be  touch  worn 
this  Bummer.  Some  are  embroidered  in  palms, 
bouquets,  Ac.,  of  the  most  graceful  description. 
White  muslin,  with  ribbon  run  in  the  hem  above 
the  ruffle,  will  also  be  fashionable,  particularly 
for  young  ladies.  White  bareges,  with  the  ruffles 
finished,  or  trimmed  with  ribbon,  will  be  found 
useful. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  Talma  shape  is 
almost  universal;  but  we  have  noticed  that  in 
Paris  the  mantilla  is  gradually  verging  toward 
the  form  of  the  shawl  for  balls  and  the  opera. 
In  the  course  of  another  year  We  may  expect  te 
find  this  style  on  our  streets.  It  is  not  elegant, 
however,  for  winter  wear,  because  it  must  then 
be  wadded,  which  renders  it  ungraceful.  Nothing 
but  a  full,  round  shape,  when  made  thick,  should 
be  allowable ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  even  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  return  to  the  ever  elegant,  ever 
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graceful  shawl.  In  fact,  shawls  are  already  now  s  chest  in  cold  weather  than  a  mantilla;  are  modi 
more  popular  than  they  have  been  for  years,  j  more  economical;  as  the  styles,  though  varying, 
They  certainly  afford  a  better  protection  to  the  »  are  not  so  changeable  as  those  of  mantilla 


HINTS  ON  BRAIDING. 

BT  MBS.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 

A  great  French  authoress  once  observed —  j  border.  When  gold  thread  is  employed,  the 
“La  simplicite  est  charmante — mat*  il  n’y  a  Wen  ?  end  should  first  be  drawn  to  the  wrong  side, 
de  si  difficile!”  Wo  are  almost  inclined  to  make  s  and  then  the  stitches  taken,  with  China  silk  of 
the  same  observation  regarding  the  very  pretty,  >  exactly  the  same  shade,  not  straight  across ,  bat 
very  easy,  yet  difficult  mode  of  decoration  termed  i  slanting,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  twist  of 
Braiding.  j  the  gold  thread  itself,  and  so  that  the  fine  silk 

Nothing  can  be  prettier,  more  effective,  or  5  blends  with  it. 
more  simple,  yet  there  is  hardly  any  sort  of  [  Two  new  sorts  of  braid  have  been  introduced 
ornamental  work  so  rarely  well  done.  Its  ap-  l  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  the  public.  They 
parent  easiness  leads  people  to  think  that  there  >  are  the  Star  and  the  Eugenie  braids.  The  Star 
is  not,  in  braiding,  as  in  most  other  things,  a  <  braid  has  the  edges  in  minute  Vandykes.  The 
right  way  and  a  wrong;  and,  consequently,  for  \  Eugenie  has  the. appearance  of  Russian  braid, 
want  of  asking  or  receiving  a  very  few  hints  as  |  but  crimped  as  with  a  crimping  machine.  To 
to  the  proper  mode  of  procedure,  ladies  fre-  l  preserve  this  crimp,  yet  not  allow  the  braid  to 
quently  find  their  braiding  most  unsatisfactory:  $  spread,  is  rather  difficult,  and  we  do  not  think 
the  braid  looks  jagged  and  uneven — sharp  points  ?  the  Eugenie  braid  will  ever  be  very  popalor. 
become  curves,  greatly  wider  at  the  extremity  j  The  Star  braid  is  very  firm,  and  easy  to  put  on; 
than  anywhere  else — and  curves  lose  altogether  <  and  a  pretty  variety  of  it,  termed  Alliance  braid, 
the  flowing  grace  that  ought  to  distinguish  them.  *  containing  two  or  three  different  colors,  u  jut 
The  articles  most  frequently  braided  are  sofa-  *  now  popular, 
cushions,  ottomans,  mats,  smoking-caps,  slip-  ;  All  these  are  especially  adapted  for  articles 
pers,  cigar-cases,  shaving-books,  and  handker-  ij  of  dress ;  for  sofa-cushions  and  seats  nothing  is 
chief-cases,  with  silk  or  fancy  braids;  and  sleeves,  either  so  pretty  or  so  durable  as  the  Albert 
collars,  d’Oyleys,  bread  and  cheese  cloths,  with  $  braid,  or  cord — which,  in  fact,  it  is.  It  looks 
white  or  woollen  braids.  \  best  in  shades  of  orange,  or  blue;  the  greens 

Russian  braid  should  always  be  run  on  with  i  are  also  pretty,  and  the  crimson  is  very  rich, 
a  thread  of  the  silk  of  which  it  is  composed.  A  l  For  sofa-cushions  two  shades  of  orange  Albert, 
length  of  about  half-a-yard  should  therefore  be  $  laid  side  by  side,  on  certain  nuances  of  brown 
out  off  to  begin  with,  and  the  strands  drawn  out  t  cloth,  with  amber  trimmings,  are  as  rich  as  any 
as  required.  The  nature  of  this  braid  makes  it  >  braiding  can  be.  Albert  braid  is  also  the  most 
easy  to  coax  it  into  curves,  in  forming  the  pat-  £  suitable  for  edging  velvet  applique  on  elotb,  as 
tern,  and  if  the  stitches  are  taken  across  the  s  being  thick  and  raised  it  forms  a  better  edge  to 
braid,  (and  not,  as  too  frequently  is  done,  along  j  the  thickness  of  the  velvet, 
the  centre)  there  will  be  little  fear  of  its  pre-  \  The  stitches  must  not  be  taken  through  bat 
senting  the  variation  of  width  which  so  spoils  l  across  this  braid ;  and,  as  it  is  not  so  flexible  as 
the  appearance  of  this  sort  of  work.  Points  \  the  other  kinds,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  it 
should  always  be  very  sharp.  To  effect  this,  \  to  make  it  form  sharp  points.  This  braid  may 
draw  the  braid  rather  tightly,  and  take  a  stitch  >  also  be  edged  with  gold  thread,  which  must, 
completely  across  it,  to  confine  the  width.  Then  5  however,  be  thicker  than  that  used  for  Russian 
turn  the  braid  over,  as  it  were,  on  the  wrong  \  braid. 

side.  j  Among  the  purposes  for  which  this  braid  is 

The  ends  of  braid  should  always  be  drawn  on  \  peculiarly  appropriate,  we  must  not  forget  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth.  j  mention  children’s  dresses.  The  pink  and  blue 

Russian  braid  is  the  only  kind  that  can  pro-  l  tints,  for  trimming,  white  cashmere;  and  the 
perly  be  employed  with  an  edging  of  gold  thread,  \  white,  for  either  of  the  above  colors,  looks  truly 
as  no  other  sort  has  a  flat  surface  and  even  <  beautiful. 
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Though  although  black  is  the  usual  acccom- 
paniment  of  scarlet  cloth7  we  greatly  prefer  a 
rich,  Napoleon  blue:  it  subdues  the  glare  quite 
as  much,  without  being  so  sombre.  Trimmings, 
especially  for  sofa-cushions,  should  be  ordered, 
at  least,  when  the  cloth  and  braid  are  purchased ; 
and  should,  if  not  of  the  plain  tint  of  the  braid, 
combine  both  colors — or,  in  fact,  all  the  shades 
used.  % 

White  cotton  braid  is  used  for  the  muslin  ^ 
sleeves  now  so  fashionable  for  morning  wear.  I 
The  sleeves  are  in  two  forms :  the  Mandarin  and  j 
die  Bishop  sleeve.  The  edge  of  the  former  ^ 
should  be  finished  in  button-hole  stitch,  with  $ 
embroidery  cotton;  and  a  narrow  Valenciennes  i 
edging  will  make  it  perfect.  5 

D’Oyleys  and  bread-cloths,  marked  in  braid-  \ 
iug  patterns,  we  greatly  prefer  done  in  chain-  \ 
stitch,  with  scarlet  embroidery  cotton.  The  s 
borders  must  be  worked  in  button-hole  stitch.  5 
The  Eugenie  tape — used  in  some  embroidery  $ 


i  designs — is  a  fancy  tape,  nearly  half  an  inch 
|  wide,  and  crimp  like  the  braid.  It  makes  some 
\  designs,  for  petticoats  and  such  articles,  very 
strong  and  durable. 

We  will  conclude  by  observing  that  a  long, 
fine  needle  is  better  adapted  for  putting  on  flat 
braids  than  any  other. 

The  broad  silk  braids  are  so  little  used,  we 
have  said  nothing  about  them.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  extremely  beautiful,  especially  for  working 
aprons  in  bold  and  graceful  designs.  They  should 
be  run  on  at  both  edges,  and  the  points  carefully 
mitred;  that  is,  the  braid  so  folded,  as  to  have  a 
lin^down  the  centre. 

Of  gold  braids,  the  Parisian  is  by  far  the 
purest  as  well  as  the  most  flexible.  There  is  a 
soutache  made  of  gold  and  silver,  which  looks 
very  brilliant,  and  if  not  so  lasting  as  pure  gold 
braid,  has  the  merit  of  not  being  above  a  third 
of  the  price. 


VENITIAN  POINT-LACE  COLLAR. 

Matk&ials. — Three  yards  of  Italian  braid,  i  finished  with  a  row  of  Sorrento  edging,  done  in 
With  Point-lace  threads  and  cottons.  For  illus-  j  No.  100  thread.  The  principal  points  of  the 
tration  see  front  of  number.  \  cross  are  filled  in  with  foundation  stitch,  and 

The  outlines  of  this  collar  are  done  entirely  in  j  No.  70  cotton;  the  Mecklin  wheel,  in  the  centre, 
Italian  braid;  the  double  lines  which  form  the  !  and  the  plain  button-hole  bars  which  connect  it 
diamonds  are  connected  by  a  series  of  Raleigh  j  with  the  sides  are  done  in  No.  80  thread.  The 
bars,  and  in  the  small  lozenges  are  Mecklin  j  other  crosses  are  worked  in  the  same  way.  The 
wheels.  All  these  are  done  in  thread.  No.  80.  j  Brussels  lace  which  fills  in  the  spars  round  the 
The  line  forming  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  is  '  neck,  are  done  in  cotton  No.  90. 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT.  | 
History  of  thb  Bonnet. — Various  have  been  the  \ 
forms  which  the  bonnet  has  assumed  since  it  was  J 
first  brought  from  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  > 
The  materials  employed  were  then  cloth  of  gold,  5 
crimson  satin,  and  other  rich  stuffs,  and  the  form  \ 
was  something  between  the  round  Italian  hat  and  \ 


the  French  hood.  The  large  Leghorn  hat  was  the 
first  head-covering  which  took  the  true  bonnet  form; 
and  all  bonnets  and  capotes  up  to  the  present  day 
have  been  modifications  of  the  original  model.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  with  the  first  importa¬ 
tion  of  French  fashions  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.;  it  had  a  perpendicular  crown,  with  a 
large  brim  standing  out  high  and  wide  round  the 
face,  and  covered  with  immense  bows  of  ribbon  in¬ 
termingled  with  artificial  flowers.  From  this  time 
variations  have  appeared  in  its  shape  every  two  or 
three  seasons;  it  has  lately  been  gradually  becoming 
less  and  less — at  one  time  close  and  narrow  in  the 
brim,  at  another  wide  and  open,  more  or  less  trim¬ 
med  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  mode,  but  always 
having  a  decided  peculiarity  of  form,  opposed  to  the 
hat  shape.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the 
high  priestess  of  fashion  would  condescend  to  glance 


\ 


over  the  variety  of  head-coverings  which  have  <: 
adorned  the  fair  countenances  of  our  ancestors  at  |l 
different  times,  she  would  be  able  to  select  one  more 
serviceable  and  more  picturesque  than  the  unmean-  : 
ing,  flower-bedecked,  little  cauls  which  are  now  in  !; 
sufferance.  We  are  here  only  alluding  to  out-door 
costume,  and  we  would  desire  to  render  the  head¬ 
dress  less  tawdry.  Who  that  recollects  the  charm¬ 
ing  cottage  bonnet  of  Btraw,  that  does  not  regret 
that  it  has  become  extinct?  The  bonnet  of  the 
present  day  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  is 
more  out  of  taste,  and  more  open  to  criticism,  than 
any  other  article  of  female  attire.  If  ladies  are 
anxious  to  display  the  luxurance  of  their  hair,  there 
are  many  styles  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than 
the  bonnet  of  the  present  day,  or  the  ugly  straw 
mushrooms  which  were  allowed  to  disfigure  so  many 
pretty  persons  during  the  past  summer.  The  hat 
worn  for  riding  is  capable  of  beooming,  under  the 
skilful  fingers  of  some  tasteful  milliner,  equally  well 
suited  for  the  promenade.  Made  in  velvet  or  cloth, 
drooping  slightly  over  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
with  the  hair  arranged  in  thick  coils  of  plaits,  mas¬ 
sive  braids,  or  clustering  curls,  it  would  lend  attrac¬ 
tion  to  many  a  mediocre  face.  The  nose  and  forehead 
would  be  screened  from  the  air  and  preserve  their 
delicacy,  while  the  exposure  of  the  cheeks  would 
cause  a  brighter  tint  to  settle  on  them,  and  add  a 
natural  brilliancy  to  the  countenance.  It  is  whis¬ 
pered  in  boudoirs  and  talons  de  toilette ,  that  the 
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Spanish  mantilla  is  to  be  brought  into  vogue.  \ 
shall  hail  its  appearance  with  pleasure;  forsmjk 
rious  witchery  hovers  round  the  mantilla,  u  va 
in  Spain,  which  we  should  like  to  see  realized  it  i 
country,  and  we  think,  also,  it  would  prove  a  val 
able  acquisition  to  the  lady’s  wardrobe,  as  embred 
a  combination  of  the  useful  and  the  picturesque. 

Good  Things  Never  Old. — Saxe’s  poem,  “T3 
Modern  Belle,”  has  probably  been  perused  by  mi 
of  our  hundred  thousand  readers.  But  there  in 
few,  we  are  sure,  to  whom  it  will  be  new.  Via 
even  those,  who  have  seen  it  before,  will  not  be  sa 
to  meet  it  again. 

The  daughter  sits  in  the  parlor, 

And  rocks  in  her  easy-chair; 

She’s  clad  in  her  silks  and  satins, 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair; 

She  looks  at  the  rings  on  her  fingers, 

She  simpers,  and  giggles  and  winks; 

And  though  she  talks  but  little, 

'Tis  vastly  more  than  she  thinks. 

Her  father  goes  clad  in  his  russet, 

And  ragged  and  seedy  at  that; 

His  coats  are  out  at  the  elbow — 

And  he  wears  a  shocking  bad  hat. 

He's  hoarding  and  saving  his  ekillin|t 
So  careftilly  day  by  day, 

While  she  on  her  beau  and  her  poodla 
Is  throwing  it  all  away. 

She  lies  abed  in  the  morning, 

Till  nearly  an  hour  of  noon; 

Then  comes  down  snapping  and  snarliafr 
Because  she  was  called  so  soon; 

Her  hair  is  still  in  the  papers, 

Her  cheeks  still  dabbled  with  paint— 

Remains  of  her  last  night’s  blushes, 
Before  she  intended  to  faint. 

She  doats  upon  men  unshaven, 

And  men  with  the  flowing  hair; 

She’s  eloquent  over  moustaches, 

They  give  such  a  foreign  air; 

She  talks  of  Italian  music, 

And  falls  in  love  with  the  moon; 

And  though  but  a  mouse  should  meet  btf» 
She  sinks  away  in  a  swoon. 

Her  feet  are  very  little. 

Her  hands  are  very  white, 

Her  jewels  so  very  heavy, 

And  her  head  so  very  light; 

Her  color  is  made  of  cosmetics, 

Though  this  she  will  never  own; 

Her  body’s  made  mostly  of  cotton, 

Her  heart  is  made  wholly  of  stone. 

She  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow 
Who  swells  with  a  foreigi^air — 

He  marries  her  for  her  money, 

She  marries  him  for  his  hair; 

One  of  the  very  best  matches— 

Both  are  well  mated  for  life; 

She’s  got  a  fool  for  a  husband, 

He’s  got  a  fool  for  a  wife. 
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Grace  Greenwood. — Do  you  wiBh  to  read  a 
delightful  story?  Then  purchase  “The  Forest 
Tragedy/'  by  Grace  Greenwood,  just  published, 
«nd  to  be  had  at  any  of  the  book-stores.  Grace 
Greenwood  is  one  of  the  few  cotemporary  authors 
who  really  possess  genius.  She  has  a  rare  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  a  warm  and  glowing  style,  a 
sincere  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  a  rich  and 
luxuriant  imagination.  She  never  confounds  coarse¬ 
ness  with  strength,  nor  gives  us  bombast  instejtd  of 
eloquence.  We  can  recall  no  writer  who  seems  to 
m  to  follow  her  profession  with  such  single-minded 
honesty.  She  evidently  regards  her  genius  as  a  gift 
from  heaven,  for  which  she  is  accountable  to  God, 
snd  which  therefore  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  what 
she  believes  to  be  the  good  of  her  race. 

Her  “Forest  Tragedy”  is  a  story  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  principal  characters  are  a  young 
French  nobleman,  an  Indian  girl,  and  an  Oneida 
chief.  Tho  tale  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  will  take, 
we  think,  permanent  rank  in  our  literature.  The 
character  of  Oneida,  the  Indian,  is  an  exquisite  crea¬ 
tion.  It  is,  as  all  elevated  ones  are,  ideal;  for  no 
other*  raise  us  above  ourselves,  no  others  teach  us  to 
have  that  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature, 
whieh  alone  can  conduce  to  progress. 

Grace  Greenwood  is  still  engaged  in  editing  “The 
Little  Pilgrim,”  a  monthly  serial  for  the  young,  which 
is  furnished  to  single  subscribers  at  fifty  cents  a  year, 
and  to  clubs  at  even  a  lower  price.  “  The  Little  Pil¬ 
grim”  topographically  is  the  neatest  of  all  the  Maga¬ 
zines  for  juveniles;  while  in  point  of  literary  merit 
it  ranks  unquestionably  first.  We  can  conscientiously 
izcttamend  k  to  families  of  intelligence  and  refine¬ 
ment  Address  L.  K.  Lippincott,  publisher.  No.  fifi 
Sonth  Third  Street,  Philadelphia.  We  believe  spe¬ 
cimens  are  furnished  gratis. 

"T as  Old  Love.” — We  find  the  following  floating 
tbout  the  newspapers.  It  has  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  merit  of  such  fugitive  poems:  so  much  more,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  think  it  worth  preserving. 

I  met  her;  she  was  thin  and  old; 

She  stooped,  and  trod  with  tottering  feet; 

The  hair  was  grey,  that  once  was  gold, 

The  voice  was  harsh,  that  once  was  sweet 
Hpr  hands  were  withered,  and  her  eyes. 

Bobbed  of  the  girlish  light  of  joy, 

Were  dim;  I  felt  a  sad  surprise 
That  I  had  loved  her  when  a  boy. 

But  yet  a  something  in  her  air, 

Restored  me  to  the  vanished  time. 

My  heart  grew  young  and  seemed  to  wear 
The  brightness  of  my  youthful  prime. 

I  took  her  withered  hand  in  mind — 

Its  touch  recalled  a  ghost  of  joy — 

I  kissed  it  with  a  reverent  sigh, 

For  I  had  loved  her  when  a  boy. 

Liip  Tear. — Several  ladies,  in  a  brisk  New  Eng¬ 
land  town,  lately  gave  a  leap  year  ball.  They  made 
sil  the  arrangements,  invited  their  partners,  and  led 
out  gentlemen  to  dance.  Ah !  if  we  had  only  been 
then. 


Death  or  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hbntz. — This  esti¬ 
mable  lad y^  and  popular  writer,  died  of  pneumonia, 
at  Marianna,  Florida,  on  the  1 7  th  of  February.  She 
was  born  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  General  John  Whiting.  She  began  to 
write  poems,  novels  and  tragedies  before  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  thus  disciplined  her  mind  for 
her  more  mature  works.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  N. 
M.  Hentz,  professor  in  North  Carolina  University. 
Her  adult  life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  the  Southern 
Btates,  and  she  has  there  laid  the  scene  of  some  of 
her  recent  most  successful  novels.  “  Linda,”  and  “  The 
Mob  Cap”  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  her  novels  and 
shorter  tales,  respectively.  She  was  ill  but  a  few 
days. 

Curious  Plat  on  “Cipher.” — The  following  lines 
afford  an  instance  of  the  ingenious  uses  to  which  the 
English  language  may  be  put: 

“You  sigh  for  a  cipher ,  but  I  sigh  for  yon; 

Oh,  sigh  for  no  cipher ,  but  oh,  sigh  for  me; 

Oh,  let  not  ray  sigh  for  a  cipher  go, 

But  give  sigh  Jor  sigh,  for  I  sigh  for  you  so!” 

The  above  is  more  briefly  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 

“  U  0  a  0,  but  I  0  u, 

Oh,  0  no  0,  but  oh,  0  me; 

Oh,  let  not  my  0  a  0  go, 

But  give  0  0  I  0  u  so!” 

“The  Fireside  Visitor.” — This  is  the  title  of  a 
new  weekly,  designed  for  families  of  culture,  and 
published  in  this  city.  Its  editors  are  J.  M.  Church, 
Esq.,  and  Ella  Rodman.  Mr.  Church  is  favorably 
known  as  the  former  editor  of  “The  Bizarre;”  and 
Ella  Rodman  will  be  recognized,  by  our  readers,  as 
one  of  our  most  sparkling  contributors.  The  journal 
appears  in  an  elegant  dress,  worthy  of  its  chaste 
selections,  able  original  articles  and  discriminating 
reviews.  We  sinoerely  wish  it  success. 

E.  L.  Walker's  Music  Store. — The  best  selection 
of  music,  in  Philadelphia,  may  be  had  at  E.  L.  Wal¬ 
ker’s,  Chesnut  above  Sixth  streets.  Orders  by  mail, 
enclosing  the  money,  are  promptly  filled.  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  fair  readers,  in  the  country,  to 
this  expeditious  and  safe  method  of  obtaining  musio. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS.  - 
Home  Service.  A  Manual  intended  for  those  mho 
are  occasionally  hindred  from  attending  the  House 
of  God.  With  Sermons  and  a  collection  of  Hymns . 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevenst  D.  D.  1  vol.  Philada: 
E.  H.  Butler  dc  Co. — This  book  will  supply  a  want 
long  felt  by  professing  Christians,  especially  those 
of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  when  detained,  by 
sickness,  inclemency  of  weather,  or  other  causes,  from 
attending  public  worship.  It  contains  four  servicee 
for  four  Sundays,  each  being  different,  in  order  to 
give  variety  in  the  mode  of  worship.  A  liturgical 
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form  has  been  observed,  the  author  being  an  Episco-  i 
palian  divine;  but  the  forms  Are  such  as  cannot  be j 
objected  to,  we  think,  by  any  Christian,  whatever  | 
his  sect.  The  selection  of  hymns  is  excellent  The  J 
sermons  are  in  the  best  vein  of  Dr.  Stevens,  who  iB  ? 
well  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  pulpit  orators,  be-  i 
longing  to  his  denomination,  to  be  found  in  the  i 
United  States.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  i 
taste  which  the  publishers  have  shewn  in  the  typo-  < 
graphy,  paper  and  binding  of  the  volume.  $ 

India;  or,  The  Pearl  of  Pearl  River.  By  Mrs.  £ 


E.  D.  N.  Soutkworth.  1  vol.  Philada:  T.  B. 
Petereon. — We  consider  this,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  novel  Mrs.  Soutbworth  has  written.  The  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  two  heroines  are  finely  contrasted. 
Mark  Sutherland  is  after  both  a  nobler  and  more 
rational  ideal  than  Mrs.  S.’s  heroes  generally.  The 
incidents  also  are  less  improbable.  On  the  whole, 


it  is  a  very  superior  fiction.  We  speak  of  it,  of 
course,  entirely  from  a  literary  stand-point  Of  late, 
it  has  beoome  too  common  to  praise,  or  censure  :■ 
novels,  on  other  grounds;  whereas  a  or i tic,  so  long 
as  a  fiotion  is  not  immoral,  has  nothing  to  do  except 
with  the  literary  merit  and  demerits  of  the  work. ; 
It  is  as  a  work  of  art  and  not  otherwise,  that  he  is  ; 
to  pronounce  upon  a  book  laid  before  him. 

Elements  of  Logie,  together  with  an  Introductory  \  j 
view  of  Philosophy  in  general ,  and  a  Preliminary  \ 
tiew  of  Reason.  By  Henry  P.  Tuppan.  1  vol.  j 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  d>  Co. — A  solid,  well-  ; 
matured  work,  that  taxes  the  intellect  to  digest;  : 
such  a  work  as  trains  the  mind  as  well  as  increases  ;  I 
the  stock  of  knowledge.  The  author  has  ably  per- ; 
formed  the  difficult  task  he  undertook.  He  does  not  :j 
conceal  his  indebtedness  to  the  great  thinkers  who  j 
have  gone  before  him;  but  neither  does  he  blindly  :j 
re-echo  their  words:  he  has  thought  for  himself  as  ; 
well  as  read;  and  the  result  is  a  treatise  of  rare  ! 
merit.  The  introductory  view  of  philosophy  will  be  j; 
found  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  pub- ; 
lishers  issue  the  volume  in  quite  a  handsome  style. 

Rachel  Cray.  By  Julia  Kavanah.  1  vol.  New  ’ 
York:  D.  S.  Appleton  &  Co. — Miss  Kavanah  avers 


that  this  tale  is  founded  strictly  on  fact.  It  is  the  \ 
story  of  one  of  those  humble  martyrs,  in  every  day  \ 
life,  whose  whole  existence  is  one  long  sacrifice;  $ 
martyrs  of  whom  “the  world  is  not  worthy;”  martyrs  £ 
who  leave  no  sounding  name  behind,  but  whom  God  $ 
will  proclaim  before  all  men  at  the  Judgment  Day.  \ 
There  are  thousands  of  such,  both  in  England  and  > 
in  this  country,  meek  daughters,  uncomplaining  \ 
wives,  self-devoted  mothers,  the  heroes  of  common  J 


life,  who  die,  not  by  fire  or  cord,  but  by  slower  tor-  j 
tures.  We  commend  “  Rachel  Gray”  to  all  true  ^ 
hearts.  * 

Macaulay* s  History  of  England.  Vols.  3  and  4.  \ 
Boston:  Phillips ,  Sampson  dr  Co. — A  neat  duodecimo  \ 


edition,  bound  in  embossed  cloth,  and  retailed  at  the  \ 
low  price  of  forty  cents  a  volume.  \ 


A  History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome.  By  Dr. 
Albert  Schwegler.  Translated  from  the  original  Ger¬ 
man  by  Julius  H.  Seely e.  1  voL  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  dr  Co. — The  best  concise  manual  extant  ce 
the  subject,  from  the  school  of  Hegel,  according  te 
Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological  School  of  New 
Tork.  Its  account  of  the  Greek  and  German  sys¬ 
tems  of  philosophy,  he  says,  in  an  introductory  note, 
is  of  especial  value  and  importance.  The  doctor 
recommends  it  “as  one  of  the  best  works  for  a  text-' 
book  in  our  colleges,  upon  this  neglected  branch  of 
scientific  investigation.”  After  such  high  authority, 
praise  iVom  us,  on  such  a  subject,  would  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous. 

Edith;  the  Quaker's  Daughter .  > By  one  of  her 
— Descendants.  1  vol.  New  York:  Mason  Brothers. 
This  is  a  story  of  Puritan  times.  We  have  always 
thought  that  era,  especially  about  the  period  of  the 
Quaker  persecutions,  the  fittest,  in  point  of  art,  for 
a  historical  novel,  of  any  epoch  in  American  annals. 
But  the  present  writer  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
making  the  actors  of  that  age  live  again.  She  is  1 
not  even  always  correct  in  her  Quaker  phraseology. 
She  exhibits,  however,  some  merit;  and  has,  on  the 
whole,  made  a  readable  book.  The  publishers  hart 
issued  the  work  in  the  neat  style  which  characterise! 
all  their  books. 

Tolla:  A  Tale  of  Modem  Rome.  By  Edmssd 
About.  1  vol.  Boston  :  Whittemorc,  Niles  dr  Ba!L — 
This  novel  has  two  rare  merits.  In  the  fin*  plwe> 
it  is  unexceptionable,  although  by  a  French  lathet- 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  love  Btory  whi&  a 
neither  maudlin  nor  sentimental.  The  Londen 
Athenaeum  says  of  it,  that  “  with  the  glow  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  Roman  life,”  it  is  “as  pure  in  tone  as  the 
‘Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  while  it  is  as  strongly  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  ‘  Roman  d’une  Femme.’  ”  In  this  eulogiam, 
extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  we  quite  concur,  after 
having  read  the  book. 

Alone.  By  Marion  Harland.  1  vol.  New  York: 

J.  C.  Derby. — Few  novels  have  had  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  success  as  this.  It  rapidly  ran  through 
several  editions  in  this  country;  was  re-printed  in 
England;  was  translated  into  several  foreign  lan¬ 
guages;  and  now  makes  its  appearance,  revised  and 
corrected,  with  the  magic  words,  “nineteenth  thou¬ 
sand”  on  its  title-page.  Of  such  a  work  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  speak.  The  public  has  set  the  seal  ef 
approbation  on  it,  beyond  all  cavil,  and  to  an  extent 
that  renders  encomiums  superfluous. 

Charlemont;  or,  The  Pride  of  The  Village.  By 
TV.  Gilmore  Sims.  1  vol.  New  York:  Redfeld.— 
This  story  is  founded  on  incidents  which  some  of 
our  readers  may  remember,  as  they  were  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  occurrence  in  Kentucky.  The  volume 
forms  part  of  Redfield’s  series  of  “Sima*  Revised 
Novels;”  a  series  that  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  American;  for  there  is  no  writer  who  is  so 
eminently  national,  in  many  respects,  as  William 
Gilmore  Sims. 
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Life  In  Brazil ;  or,  A  Journal  of  A  Vizit  to  the  l  Five  Hundred  MiztaJcez  of  Daily  Occurrence  in 
Land  of  the  Cocoa  and  the  Palm.  Wr»M  an  Appendix,  <  Speaking,  Pronouncing  and  Writing  the  English 
containing  illustrations  of  ancient  South  American  ^  Language,  Corrected.  1  vol.  Ntw  York:  Daniel 
Arte,  in  recently  discovered  implements  and  products  |  Burgess  d  Co. — Every  young  lady  ought  to  hare 
of  domestic  industry,  and  works  in  stone,  pottery,  gold,  ^  this  book,  for  in  every  part  of  the  Union  there  are 
diver,  bronze,  dec.  By  Thomas  Ewbank.  With  over  v  provincialisms  in  speech,  peculiar  to  that  particular 
One  Hundred  Illustrations.  1  voL  New  York:  Har-  ^  locality.  To  correct  such,  as  well  as  other  errors  in 

per  d:  Brothers. — We  ought  all  to  know  more  of  j  speaking,  writing,  or  pronouncing  our  language,  is 

Brazil  than  we  do.  Its  trade  with  the  United  States  !;  the  purpose  of  this  work.  There  are,  besides,  many 
is  large  and  increasing;  its  people,  its  customs,  and  \  curious  things  ^n  the  volume,  which  would  amuse, 
its  climate  are  full  of  points  of  interest;  and  it  enjoys  ^  not  less  than  instruct  the  reader.  We  quote  one  in 
the  Bsune  commanding  position,  in  power  and  in-  \  our  chit-chat. 

ltuence,  in  South  America,  that  our  own  country  j  The  Blue  Ribbons.  By  Anna  Harriet  Drury.  1 
does  in  North.  The  present  volume  gives  altogether  j  vol.  Boston :  Whittemore,  Niles  d  HaU. — The  most 
the  most  complete  account  of  Brazil  of  any  whioh  |  oh  arming  story  for  young  people  that  we  have  read 

has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.  It  is  pleasing  in  '  for  a  long  time.  The  lovely  Marie  Antoinette  figures 

style,  abounds  with  valuable  facts,  and  is  plainly  the  |  in  it,  not  in  the  gloomy  guise  of  her  later  years,  but 
work  of  a  keen  as  well  as  discriminating  observer,  i  as  that  “almost  celestial  vision,”  which  Burke  de- 
It  may  be  called,  in  fact,  a  daguerreotype  of  Brazil.  <  scribes  her  as  being  in  her  younger  and  bappiex 
Sufficient  personal  narrative  is  mixed  up  with  tho  \  days.  Several  beautiful  illustrations  embellish  the 
statistics,  the  descriptions  of  Brazilian  customs,  and  <  volume. 

o<W  matter,  of  information,  to  maintain  tb,  into-  ParMan  mi  Fr„ch  Prin<.iple,t  Km  aro¥gh 
mrt  at  the  highest  point.  The  appendix  i,  full  of  American  SpectacU,.  B,  Jo,.  J.  Jarvi,.  Secomt 
ennom  antiquarian  knowledge,  establishing  the  fact,  S  1  vo{.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brother. . — All 

that  the  inhabitant,  of  Brazil,  before  the  discovery  >  who  h„e  read  tbe  former  Tolume>  by  tbe  >un<) 
of  America  by  European,,  had  attained  a  very  con- j  autbor>  wi|1  u  g|ad  to  got  tbis>  tbe  ,econd  of  tbe 
uderable  degree  of  civilization.  The  volume  i,  a  j  Mrie<-  Tho  book  is  ncy>  freshj  and  fuI1  of  out.of. 

Isoms  octavo.  S  the-way  information.  It  i,  capitally  illustrated: 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1856.  1  vol.  j  indeed  some  of  the  engravings  are  wit  itself. 

Boston:  Gould  d  Lincoln. — A  record  of  the  disco-  |  The  Shakspeare  Papers  of  the  late  William  M<u 
veries  in  science  during  the  past  year,  ably  edited,  l  ^’nn,  LL.  D.  Annotated  by  Dr.  Shelton  Jfakenzi*. 
•ad  quite  handsomely  printed.  It  is  part  of  a  series,  l  \  vol.  New  York :  Redfield.— All  of  these  essayl 
work  having  been  published  for  several  years.  {  are  meritorious,  but  that  on  “Lady  Macbeth”  iapar- 
lt  kw  everywhere  met,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  with  $  ticularly  so;  indeed  it  alone  qualifies  the  work  for  a 
polarity  which  it  so  well  merits.  Those  per-  j  place  in  the  library.  The  notes  of  Dr.  Mackenzie 
eons,  who  have  the  preceding  volumes,  should  imme-  \  considerably  increase  the  value  of  the  volume, 
diaielv  order  this;  while  those,  who  have  none,  should 
purchase  tbe  whole  series. 

Home.  By  Anna  Leland.  1  vol.  New  York:  J.  >  have  received  this  book  just  as  we  are  going  to 
C.  Derby. — A  novel  evidently  founded  on  fact,  and  5  press,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  speak  of  its  merits 
written  with  considerable  earnestness.  As  a  work  1  from  personal  inspection.  But  we  observe  that  it  is 
of  art,  however,  it  is  deficient  Judged  by  the  severe  |  highly  praised  by  the  newspapers.  The  publishers 
critical  standard,  as  a  literary  production,  it  is  not  jj  have  issued  it  in  a  very  neat  style. 

•hove  mediocrity.  But  regarded  a,  a  life  experience,  5  EdM  HaU  A  &ory.  By  nraee  Talmon. 

rtdemrve,  prai,e  for  iU  varied  incident,,  its  whole-  \  1  5o<(on.  PhMip,,  Sampoon  A  Co.  Philada: 

T.  B .  Peterson. — This  new  novel  came  with  “Wolfs- 
den,”  so  that  we  cannot  speak,  from  personal  exami- 
i  nation,  of  it  either.  It  also,  however,  is  eulogized 
planatory  Notes.  By  T.  A.  Buckley.  1  vol.  New  ‘ 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers. — Another  number  of  the 
u Classical  Library.”  In  this  translation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  notes  accompanying  it,  use  has  been 
blade  of  all  the  latest  critical  labors  of  the  best  ^  SICK-ROOM,  NURSERY,  A  o. 
*oholars.  For  what  learners  call  a  “pony,”  the  book  ^  Arrow  Root  Jelly. — Mix  three  tablespoonfals 
just  the  thing.  1  of  arrow  root  powder  in  a  teacup  of  water  till  quite 

History  of  Fernando  Cortes.  By  J.  S.  C.  Abbott.  5  smooth:  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  a  quarter  of  an 
>  vd.  New  York:  Harper  d  Brothers.— A  spirited  l  hour.  Put  the  yellow  peel  of  a  lemon  into  a  skillet 
Account  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  embellished  with  >  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  till  reduced  to  one 
'numerous  fine  engravings.  The  book  is  designed  for  j  half.  Then  take  out  the  lemon  peel,  and  pour  in  the 

\  dissolved  arrow  root,  (while  the  water  is  still  boiling) 


J  by  the  press  generally. 


°vuib  moral  lone,  ana  many  oiu  oi  very  excellent 
characterization. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  literally  translated,  with  Ex- 


woijsaen.  ay  J. 


.  .  y _  _ ^ _ _  _  _  ivn  *  a 

\  Sampson  d  Co.  Philada:  T.  B .  Peterson. — -W 0 
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SICK-ROOM,  NURSERY,  NEW  RECEIPTS,  ETC. 


add  sufficient  white  sugar  to  sweeten  it  well,  and  let 
it  boil  together  for  five  or  six  minutes.  It  may  be 
seasoned  (if  thought  necessary)  with  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  wine,  and  some  grated  nutmeg.  It  may  be 
boiled  in  milk  instead  of  water,  or  in  wine  and  water, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
wanted. 

Chicken  Jelly. — Take  a  large  chicken,  cut  it  up 
into  very  small  pieces.  Bruise  the^  bones,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a  stone  jar  with  a  cover  that  will 
make  it  water  tight.  Set  the  jar  in  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  three  hours. 
Then  strain  off  the  liquid,  and  season  it  slightly  with 
salt,  pepper  and  mace;  or  with  loaf-sugar  and  lemon 
juice,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 

Return  the  fragments  of  the  chicken  to  the  jar, 
and  set  it  again  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  You 
will  find  that  you  can  collect  nearly  as  much  jelly 
by  the  second  boiling.  This  jelly  may  be  made  of 
an  old  fowl. 

Bread  Jelly. — Measure  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
and  set  away  to  get  cold.  Take  one-third  of  a  six 
cent  loaf  of  bread,  slice  it,  pare  off  the  crust,  and 
toast  the  crumb  nicely  of  a  light  brown.  Then  put 
it  into  the  boiled  water,  set  it  on  hot  coals  in  a 
covered  pan,  and  boil  it  gently,  till  you  find  by  put¬ 
ting  some  in  a  spoon  to  cool,  that  the  liquid  has  be¬ 
come  a  jelly.  Strain  it  through  a  thin  cloth,  and  set 
it  away  for  use.  When  it  is  to  be  taken,  warm  a 
teacupful,  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  odd  a  little 
grated  lemon  peel. 

Sago. — Wash  the  sago  through  two  or  three  waters, 
and  then  let  it  soak  for  two  or  three  hours.  #To  a 
teacupful  of  sago  allow  a  quart  of  water  and  some 
of  the  yellow  peel  of  a  lemon.  Simmer  it  till  all  the 
grains  look  transparent.  Then  add  as  much  wine 
and  nutmeg  as  may  be  proper,  and  give  it  another 
boil  altogether.  If  seasoning  is  not  advisable,  the 
sago  may  be  boiled  in  milk  instead  of  water,  and 
eaten  plain. 

Irish  Moss  or  CarragAn. — Soak  half  an  ounce 
of  the  moss  in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
withdraw  it,  shaking  the  water  from  each  sprig,  and 
boil  it  in  a  quart  of  milk  till  it  attains  the  consists 
ence  of  jelly,  and  sweeten  to  the  taste.  A  decoction 
of  the  same  quantity  of  moss  in  a  quart  of  water  is 
also  used  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs. 

Port  Wine  Jellt. — Melt  in  a  little  warm  water 
an  ounce  of  isinglass;  stir  it  into  a  pint  of  port  wine, 
adding  two  ounces  of  sugar  candy,  an  ounce  of  gum 
arabac,  and  half  a  nutmeg  grated.  Mix  all  well,  and 
boil  it  ten  minutes ;  or  till  everything  is  thoroughly 
dissolved.  Then  strain  it  through  muslin,  and  set 
it  away  to  get  cold. 

Rice  jELLy. — Having  picked  and  washed  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  mix  it  with  half  a  pound  of 
loaf-sugar,  and  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  it.  Boil 
it  till  it  becomes  a  glutinous  mass;  then  strain  it; 
season  it  with  whatever  may  be  thought  proper,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool. 


Tapioca. — Wash  the  tapioca  well,  and  let  it  rteep 
for  five  or  six  hours,  changing  the  water  three  times. 
Simmer  it  in  the  last  water  till  quite  clear,  tka 
season  it  with  sugar  and  wine,  or  lemon  juice. 

PUZZLES. 

Answer  to  "The  Line  Puzzle.” — The  answer 
to  “The  Line  Puzzle,”  in  our  last,  is  as  follows: 

NINE 

To  Fork  a  Square. — Cut  out  ten  pieces  of  card 
or  wood  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  in  the  diagrsn, 
and  then  form  a  square  of  them. 


NEW  RECEIPTS. 

Waffle*. — These  delicious  articles,  with  hatter  ud 
honey,  make  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  bred- 
fast-table.  Everybody,  though,  does  not  knofb<5r 
to  make  them.  We  find  in  an  exchange 
following  recipe  for  making  quick  wafted®1 
flour  and  cold  milk  together  to  make  a  thick bettet. 
To  a  quart  of  the  flour  put  six  beaten  eggs,  * 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  a  teaspoonfol  of  ^ 
Some  cooks  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
half  a  nutmeg.  Bake  them  immediately. 
waffles  are  made  after  this  method Take  a  teacup 
and  a  half  of  boiled  rice — warm  it  with  a  pint  ^ 
milk,  mix  it  smooth,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  stir  it 
in  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  *lt 
Beat  four  eggs,  and  stir  them  in,  together  with  so®* 
oient  flour  to  make  thick  batter. 

Plum  Pudding. — Cut  the  crumb  of  a  penny 
into  slices,  pour  over  them  a  sufficient  quantity  o 
boiling  milk  to  soak  them.  When  quite  soft 
the  bread  up  with  half  a  pound  of  clarified  suet,b 
a  pound  of  raisins,  stoned,  half  a  pound  of  currant 
sugar  to  the  taste,  five  eggs  well  beaten,  candi 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  a  few  bitter  almon 
pounded.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  _* 
cup  of  brandy,  pour  it  into  a  dish,  and  bake  i 
When  done,  turn  it  out  and  strew  powdered  lu®P 
sugar  over  it.  These  ingredients  make  as  g 
pudding  boiled.  The  cloth  or  mould  used  for 
purpose  must  be  well  floured.  It  will  require  f 
long  boiling.  ,  .  , 

Soda  Cake.— Dissolve  one  teaspoonfrl  ofs°r^ 
pint  of  milk ;  rub  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  o 
in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  dough,  with  a  .P  ^ 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  salt,  ® 
well  together. 
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Blanc  Flange  may  be  made  by  washing  half  an  J  Silk. — It  is  made  with  one  flounce,  edged  with  black 
ounce  of  Irish  Moss,  and  boiling  it  in  half  pint  of  j  velrot  and  rows  of  black  lace.  The  body  is  high 
new  milk  to  such  a  consistence  that  it  will  retain  its  j  and  plain,  bnt  over  it  is  worn  a  jacket,  edged  and 
form  when  cold,  sweetening  and  flavoring  it  to  the  s  trimmed  with  a  deep  ruffle,  and  ornamented  like  the 
taste.  An  agreeable  jelly  may  be  made  by  boiling  it  \  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  composed  of  two  soft  puffs, 
with  water  instead  of  milk,  and  adding  lemon  or  l  beneath  each  of  which  is  a  ruffle  trimmed  like  the 
orange  juice  or  peel,  wine,  Ac.  |  jacket  and  flounce. 

Cheap  Cheese. — Take  a  crock  or  two  of  thick  milk ;  $  Fig.  iv. — A  Dress  of  Pink  Cashmere  for  A 
pat  it  on  the  stove,  stir  it  once  in  awhile ;  let  it  get  \  little  Boy,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon  and 
milk- warm  and  no  warmer;  take  it  off  and  pour  it  \  buttons.  * 

into  a  thin  bag;  hang  it  up  five  or  six  hours,  so  that  j  Fig.  v. — A  back  view  of  the  same, 
the  whey  will  all  run  off;  then  take  a  bowlful,  and  <  Fig.  yi. — A  handsome  Head-Dress  formed  of 
put  on  enough  sour  cream  to  make  it  quite  soft,  and  <  black  velvet  and  pink  ribbon,  put  on  in  diamonds, 
it  is  good,  and  certainly  cheap.  ^  It  is  ornamented  with  blonde,  bows  of  ribbon  and 

TFAtfe  Potato  Pudding. — One  half  pound  of  white  >  tufts  of  feathers, 
potato,  boiled  nearly  done,  and  then  grated;  the  yolk  >  Fig.  vn. — A  Summer  Mantilla  of  thin  White 
of  four  eggs;  half  pound  sugar;  half  pound  butter,  J  Muslin. — The  body  of  this  mantilla  is  of  the  scarf 
beaten  well  together,  with  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  \  shape,  and  is  edged  with  Vandyked  needlework.  A 
lemon;  half  a  nutmeg;  half  a  wine-glass  of  rose-  |  full,  deep  ruffle  is  set  on  the  bottom  of  the  scarf,  and 
water.  Then  beat  the  white  of  four  eggs  very  light,  j  is  also  finished  with  the  same  kind  of  needlework, 
and  stir  it  in  very  gently.  Bake  half  an  honr.  j  A  pretty  colored  ribbon,  run  in  the  hem  oPthe  ruffle, 
Sponge  Cake. — Eight  eggs,  the  weight  of  six  in  \  would  be  an  improvement, 
sugar,  the  weight  of  three  and  a  half  in  flour.  \  Fig.  viii. — Bonnet  of  Pink  Crape,  with  a  large 
Mil  the  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  seven  eggs  together,  5  bunch  of  roses  on  one  side.  Ribbon  across  the  front 
and  add  rose-water  and  lemon.  Then  mix  a  pound  j  terminating  in  a  bow  on  the  side  opposite  the  other 
of  floor,  four  whites  of  eggs  alternately  very  lightly.  {  bow. 

Bake  twenty  minutes.  j  Fig.  ix. — Morning  Cap,  composed  of  rows  of 

Floating  Island. — Set  a  quart  of  milk  to  boil,  then  |  worked  muslin,  separated  by  rows  of  green  ribbon, 
stir  into  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs;  flavor  with  i  Full  bunches  of  ribbon  at  each  side,  and  long  ribbon 
lemon  or  rose,  and  sweeten  to  taste;  whip  th*e  whites  <  strings  left  to  flow  loosely. 

of  the  eggs  to  a  strong  froth.  When  the  custard  is  S  Fig.  x. — Mousquetaire  Sleeve,  made  of  guipure 
tluck,  put  it  into  a  deep  dish,  and  heap  the  frothed  j  insertions  and  small  plaits. 

eggs  upon  it  Serve  cold.  >  Fig.  xi. — Lady’s  Habit  Skirt  and  Sleeves  of 

Potato  Puddings  may  be  made  in  the  above  j  thin  Muslin. — The  collar  and  cuffs  are  edged  with 
maimer,  only  boil  the  potatoes  well  and  mash  them  b  a  double  row  of  needlework.  This  needlework  does 
through  a  collander.  Omit  the  lemon.  I  not  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  cuff,  but  leaves 

\  sufficient  room  for  a  plain  pieoe,  on  which  to  place 
<  studs. 

i  General  Remarks. — The  most  elegant  dress 
FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL.  (goods  have  already  appeared  for  the  spring  and 

Fig.  l — A  Walking  Dress  of  Plum  colored  \  summer.  The  silks,  if  not  in  flounce  pattern,  are 
Silk. — The  skirt  is  ornamented  at  the  lower  part  \  usually  in  wide  stripes.  Some  of  these  are  of  a 
with  palms  brocaded  in  the  silk.  The  mantilla  is  ^  chene  figure,  others  have  the  alternate  stripes  com- 
of  black  silk,  in  the  Talma  shape,  with  a  peleline  £  posed  of  plaids ;  but  in  fact  the  styles  are  so  numerous 
of  silk  of  the  color  of  the  dress.  A  ruche  of  the  ( that  we  find  it  as  impossible  to  particularize,  as  we 
same  silk  with  a  deep,  rich  fringe  ornaments  it.  would  to  select,  with  so  many  tempting  things  before 


Bonnet  of  white  crape,  with  a  full  blonde  face  trim¬ 
ming,  with  a  tuft  of  pansies  on  one  side,  and  a  bow 
and  ends  of  plum  colored  velvet  ribbon  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  face. 

Fig.  ii. — Carriage  Dress  of  bright  Fawn 
colored  Silk,  with  two  deep  flounces;  each  of 
which  is  bordered  with  a  wide  satin  stripe  of  a 
deeper  shade  than  the  silk.  Mantilla  of  black  silk, 
ornamented  with  black  fringe  and  green  chenille 
trimming.  The  lower  ruffle  of  this  mantilla  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  making  it  lighter  and  more 
suitable  for  warmer  weather.  Bonnet  of  rose-colored 
sUk,  with  a  large  bow  of  ribbon  on  the  top,  and  an 
edge  of  white  blonde. 

Fig.  m.— -A  little  Girl’s  Dress  of  Grey  Plaid 


us.  The  variety  of  flowered  patterns  is  quite  as 
great,  but  both  are  equally  fashionable.  In  the 
French  foulard  silks  the  ground  is  usually  dark  or 
black,  with  rich  stripes  composed  of  flowers  or  palms, 
or  with  these  scattered  profusely  over  the  dress. 
Cashmeres  and  de  lains,  as  well  as  the  English 
chintzes  are  all  in  the  same  style,  rich  and  elegant, 
some  dark,  somo  light.  The  chales  are  mostly  light 
and  flounced,  but  these  dresses  are  comparatively 
expensive,  and  fray  and  tear  very  easily.  As  to  the 
summer  tissues,  they  are  enough  to  drive  a  weak- 
minded  woman  crazy.  First  in  the  list  are  the 
Grenadiers,  or  d’unes  of  twisted  silk.  These  are  as 
light  and  airy  as  gossamer,  but  rumple  less  and 
wear  longer  than  any  thin  tissue  of  which  we  know. 
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Consequently,  though  more  expensive  in  their  first  t  On  the  front  of  most  bodies,  we  now  see,  beside 
cost,  they  are  roally  cheaper  in  the  end  than  almost  \  charming  galloons  with  shaded  or  plush  tafta,  in 
any  other  material.  These  hare  black,  dark  brown,  <  array  of  little  Chinese  pendant  buttons,  or  else 
dark  bine,  or  green  ground,  with  wide  stripes  of  i  chenille  tassels  with  several  branches,  producing  i 
brilliant  colors,  bouquets,  Ac.  Many  have  come  in  s  delightful  effect  Some  basques  are  finished  with 
flowered  patterns  of  the  most  beautiful  styles.  Some  \  knotted  fringe  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep.  Among 
are  of  white  grounds  with  delicate  rose-oolor,  blue,  \  the  newly  introduced  trimmings  may  be  mentioned 
ohooolate  or  green  bouquets,  Ac.  Those  of  white  \  some  beautiful  fringe,  in  chenille  and  jet,  as  veil  ai 
grounds  which  are  flounced  are  not  suitable  except  $  silk  fringe,  intermingled  with  small  bell-shaped  orna- 
for  a  dinner  dress  at  a  watering-place,  or  an  evening  i  ments  and  tassels. 

dress.  The  sarae  general  remarks  apply  to  bareges,  <  Little  white  bodies  to  wear  with  low-bodied 
silk  tissues,  Ac.  The  organdy  lawns  are  particularly  |  dresses  are  in  high  vogue,  as  are  also  the  Mam- 
beautiful  this  year.  Nearly  all  are  striped  with  ^  Antoinette  and  the  peasant  fichus.  Evening  dressei 
palms,  wreaths,  Ac.  The  rule  for  dress  goods  this  $  are  made  quite  low  iu  the  nock,  with  very  long  poina  ' 
season  is  with  stripes  or  flowers ;  of  course  there  5  both  before  and  behind.  The  drapery  on  the  body 
are  exceptions,  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  may  >  often  comes  down  iu  a  heart-shape  before  aad 
prefer  otherwise.  >  behind,  like  braces. 

The  style  of  making  dresses  has  varied  but  little.  1  Embroidered  under-sleeves  with  a  puff  and  closed 
Lappets  at  the  waist  arc  not  only  retained,  but  are  \  by  a  wristband,  are  at  this  moment  in  greater  faror 
made  of  extreme  length.  To  give  ladies  who  are  $  than  those  with  frills,  but  these  are  not  considered 
fond  of  variety  the  pleasure  of  having  it  at  com-  j  sufficiently  of  a  dress  for  evening  wear, 
mand,  one  of  our  dressmakers  has  contrived  lappets  s  Collars  are  worn  moderately  large, 
for  a  plain  body  that  may  be  token  off  and  put  on  in  s  Bonnets  are  made  indifferently,  according  to  taste, 
an  instant;  so  that  one  dress  presents  two  different  \  either  of  a  sloping  form  or  with  a  round  crown, 
styles.  \  They  come  very  forward  on  the  forehead  and  sit  off 

Rich  trimmings  play  a  great  part  in  all  the  deco-  \  from  the  cheeks, 
rations  of  dresses.  Iligh  bodies  are  covered  with  |  Curtains  are  made  of  great  depth ;  insides  are  pro- 
fringes,  galloons,  guipures,  frogs  and  buttons.  The  ^  fusely  trimmed;  they  have  ruches  of  three  rowsd 
front  of  skirts  is  decorated  iu  the  same  manner  when  \  blonde.  As  for  flowers,  they  are  put  on  os  boiqrakr 
not  flowered.  I  frequently  on  one  side  only. 


PUBLISHER’S  CORNER. 


What  Is  Said  op  Us. — Our  efforts  to  furnish  a* 
cheap,  yet  superior  Magazine,  are  everywhere  nppre-  | 
ciated.  This  is  flattery  to  us.  Hundreds  of  private  \ 
letters  express  wonder  at  the  combined  excellence  s 
and  low  price  of  “Peterson.”  The  public  press  is  ij 
unanimous  on  the  same  point.  The  Shcpardstown  \ 
(Ya.)  Register  says: — “Its  pages  are  filled  with  ^ 
entirely  original  matter.  It  is  equal  to  the  three  > 
dollar  monthlies,  and  deserves  the  patronage  of  all  5 
the  lovers  of  fine  literature.”  The  Skankateles  (N.  ^ 
Y.)  Democrat  says  : — “  It  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  \ 
and  best  Ladies'  Magazine  published.”  The  Cha-  s 
tauque  Democrat  says : — “  This  Magazine  never  falls  \ 
off.  Its  publisher  always  fulfils  his  pledges.”  The  ) 
Temperance  Advocate  says: — “We  don't  wonder  at  \ 
the  enormous  inorease  in  the  subscription  list  of  \ 
Peterson's  Magazine,  when  we  take  into  consideration  j 
that  it  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  other  Magazines,  \ 
has  nearly  as  much  reading  matter,  and  is  ono  dollar  j 
cheaper.  Its  success  is  the  reward  of  true  merit.”  \ 

Thkt  Still  Come. — Subscribers  still  pour  in.  \ 
Clerks,  principal,  and  all,  are  kept  busy,  till  late  in  i 
the  night  But  we  are  willing  to  work  hard  in  a  \ 
eause  so  good.  * 


Editor’s  Wives. — The  editors'  wives  all 
“Peterson's  Magazine.”  Says  the  Delaware  Sen¬ 
tinel  : — “  Of  all  the  Magazines  with  which  we 
exchange,  our  ‘  better  half  decidedly  prefers  Peter' 
son’s.”  Says  the  Union  News: — “  Our  ‘  better  half 
prizes  this  Magazine  highly,  and  could  not  possibly 
do  without  it,  in  fact,  she  would  be  so  ‘cross'  that 
we  should  be  afraid  of  the  broom  handle  when  we 
entered  the  door,  but  just  present  this  Mag«toe> 
and  all  is  sunshine  at  once.  Gentlemen  who  bare 
scolding  wives,  just  try  it.” 

How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legible** 
the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  and 


the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange. 

Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  bach 
numbers  for  1856  to  any  extent,  the  numbers  being 
stereotyped.  We  shall  stereotype  every  number  of 
the  year. 

Is  This  Number  Late? — If  it  is,  remember  the 
bad  roads,  and  don't  blame  us. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  MAY,  1866. 


No.  6. 


"IN  LOVE  OR  NOT  IN  LOVE?  THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION/' 


BT  B.  W.  DIWI18. 


‘•The  amount  of  it  is,”  said  handsome  Henry 

Barvey,  to  his  friend  Tom  R - ,  at  the  end  of  a 

Tong  and  confidential  conversation — “the  amount 
of  it  is,  Pm  in  a  confounded  scrape.  I’ve  gone 
m  little  too  far,  perhaps,  in  my  attentions,  the 
gnYs  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  me,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  I’m  tp  get  out  of  it  with  honor.  I 
I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  broken  hearts,  and  all 
list  sort  of  thing — but  what  is  a  fellow  to  do  ? 
I’ve  no  more  thoughts  of  marrying  than  I  have 
of  turning  preacher.  Come  give  us  your  advice, 
old  fellow!” 

Tom  eyed  his  friend  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
Ms  eye.  A  sagacious  and  mischievous  smile 
played  round  the  corner  of  his  month. 

“Nothing  easier  in  life  than  to  get  out  of  the 
'scrape,*  as  you  call  it,  if  you  want  to.” 

"How?  how?”  asked  Harvey,  engerly. 

"You  say  she’s  handsome,  witty,  amiable  and 
accomplished  ?” 

"  Tee.” 

"Well  then,”  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pi £*rv  "she’s  just  the  wife  I  want,  and  I’ll  take 
your  hands.” 

*  '••Absurd!”  cried  Harvey,  trying  to  turn  into 
pleasant  smile  the  frown  which  suddenly 
his  face.  "Impossible,  Tom,”  he 
0Opfinued,  amiably,  "it  would  never  do.  In 
first  place,  you  would  not  suit  each  other 
"Yai.  lb®  least — their  would  be  no  congeniality  of 
'Opposition,  intellect,”  Ac. 

"Is  she  then  so  decidedly  my  inferior?”  asked 
TTom. 

"Inferior?”  cried  Harvey,  firing  np  with  sud¬ 
den  indignation.  "I  don’t  know  the  man  she  is 

inferior  to.  She's  a  glorious  creature,  I  tell 
»» 

you. 

"Well,  where’s  your  objection  then?” 

"Well,  I  meant — perhaps  I’m  not  very  civil 
to  say  so,  Tom;  but  the  fact  is,  though  you’re 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  you’re  sometimes  a 
Yol.  XXIX.— 22 


\ 


little  rough;  and  she’s  so  sensitive  and  refined, 
that — that — besides,  as  I  told  you,  Tom — con¬ 
found  it — so  I  told  yon,  she’s  in  love  with  me, 
there’s  the  rnb— there's  the  rub,”  and  he  rubbed 
bis  hands  together,  with  returning  spirit,  as  if 
he  had  hit  the  idea  he  had  been  rainly  seeking, 
at  last.” 

"Thank  you,  Harvey,  for  your  complimentary 
hints,”  said  Tom,  as  he  watched  the  ascending 
smoke  of  his  cigar;  "but  on  the  whole,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  extreme  natural  diffidence,  I  believe 
I  don’t  take  quite  so  low  an  estimate  of  my  cha¬ 
racter  as  you  do.  And  as  regards  the  being  so 
desperately  in  love,  and  all  that — I  know  bow 
much  that  means.  Trust  me  for  managing  that. 
Nothing  for  curing  a  girl  of  a  fancy  for  one 
lover,  like  the  appearance  of  another..  Why,  if 
the  odds  were  equal  in  other  respects,  the  novelty 
gives  the  last  comer  such  an  incalculable  advan¬ 
tage  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  success.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  this  case,  we  will  have  the  advantage 
of  playing  into  each  other’s  hands.  Yon  have 
only  to  hold  off  a  little  at  first  to  give  me  a 
chance.  Yon  play  cold,  while  I  play  warm,  and 
I  bet  yon  a  box  of  cigars  I  win  the  day,  ‘  as  easy 
as  kissing,’  as  the  ladies  say.” 

"I  think  you  are  entirely  mistaken,”  said  Har¬ 
vey,  stiffly,  in  a  tone  of  pique  and  annoyance. 

"Well,  shall  I  try?  aye  or  no?”  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  certainly,  certainly,  I  should  he  much 
obliged,  of  course,”  replied  Harvey,  whose  man¬ 
ner  presented  the  greatest  contrast  to  his  air  of 
boastful  security  at  the  beginning  of  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

That  same  evening  Tom  accompanied  Harvey 
to  Miss  Northwood’s  house. 

He  found  her  all,  and  more  than  all,  Harvey 
had  described.  He  was  indeed  charmed  with 
her  grace  and  beauty. 

The  conversation,  after  the  first  preliminary 
common-places,  fell  on  works  of  art  and  the 


0 
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wondrous  galleries  of  Europe.  Tom  had  been  ^ 
an  extensive  and  intelligent  traveller,  and  was  $ 
in  his  element  on  this  subject.  He  had  much  | 
of  interest  to  say,  and  found  much  pleasure  £ 
in  answering  Miss  Northwood’s  discriminating  ^ 
questions.  \ 

Harvey,  who  had  never  travelled,  was  of  neces-  $ 
sity  silent,  and  thrown  quite  into  the  shade.  < 

From  this  subject  the  transition  was  easy  and  l 
natural  to  music ;  and  here  too  Tom  was  at  home.  ? 
In  fact,  music  was  his  strong  point.  He  was  an  c 
accomplished  musician,  with  all  a  musician’s  s 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  Soon  he  and  Miss  North-  > 
wood  were  settled  at  the  piuno,  singing,  hum-  l 
ming  snatches  of  airs,  admiring,  comparing  < 
tastes,  and  ecstasizing  as  enthusiastic  lovers  of  ;■ 
music  will. 

“Do  you  know  this  little  air!”  asked  Tom,  ij 
“I  learned  it  in  Venioe,  and  it  is,  I  think,  pecu-  $ 
liarly  beautiful.  It  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  s 
perfume  of  Italian  flowers,  and  the  sound  of  \ 
rippling,  moon-lit  waters.” 

“Fudge!”  muttered  Harvey,  from  the  distant 
sofa,  to  which  he  had  retired,  from  behind  the 
book  he  was  pretending  to  read. 

Then  followed  the  air  referred  to,  sung  in  the  s 
most  exquisite  taste,  with  the  richest  of  manly  ' 
voices. 

Miss  Northwood  admired  warmly,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  what  she  felt. 

“Coquette!”  sneered  Harvey,  in  an  accent  of 
concentrated  rage. 


But  all  unconscious  of  these  muttered  com- 


-\ 

ments,  the  musicians  lingered  over  their  music.  £ 
One  favorite  air  suggested  another,  and  there  l 
were  scores  to  be  looked  over,  and  duetts  to  be  1 
sung.  And  Tom  had  so  many  anecdotes  to  tell  S 
of  such  and  such  musicians,  and  suoh  delightful  \ 
little  histories  of  how  such  and  such  pieces  of  i 
music  came  to  be  written,  that  time  flew  on  \ 
swift  and  noiseless  pinions.  $ 

Miss  Northwood’s  eyes  occasionally  went  in  S 
scorch  of  Harvey,  but  whenever  she  addressed  \ 
a  remark  to  him,  with  a  view  of  drawing  him  * 
into  the  conversation,  he  replied  with  such  un-  \ 
courteous  brevity  that  she  was  repelled  from  \ 
further  advances.  I 

“  Woll!”  cried  Tom,  as  they  emerged  from  the  | 
house  late  in  the  evening,  “pretty  well  for  al 
beginning,  Harvey.  So  far,  so  good.  I  consider  j 
the  affair  in  most  hopeful  train.  Miss  North-  ^ 
wood  more  than  satisfies  my  expectations,  and  I  j 
flatter  myself  I  made  an  impression.  Hey,  Har-  > 
vey?”  ^ 

An  unintelligible  growl  from  Harvey  was  the  > 


highest  spirits,  “I  don’t  see  those  unmistakibh 
symptoms  of  being  in  love,  in  your  fair  lady, 
which  I  expected.  May  you  not  have  deceived 
yourself  on  that  point?” 

Another  growl,  ominous  this  time,  from  Har¬ 
vey. 

Tom  proceeded. 

“You  did  very  well  to-night,  Harvey.  I  con- 
mend  you.  Keep  your  distance,  that’s  right- 
no  poaching  on  my  grounds,  you  know.” 

“Four  grounds!  you  rascal!”  burst  forth 
Harvey,  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage.  “Tvel 
great  mind  to  knock  yon  down  for  your  insuf¬ 
ferable  assurance,  you — you  puppy.  And  there, 
sir,  is  my  card,  if  you  want  the  satisfaction  oft 
gentleman!” 

Tom  raised  the  card  Harvey  flung  at  him  as 
he  left  him,  bursting  with  laughter  as  he  did  so. 

“Tom,  my  good  follow!”  cried  Harvey,  as  he 
burst  into  Tom's  room  the  next  day,  with  the 
most  beaming  of  smiles  on  his  face — “Tom,  I’ve 
got  something  pleasant  to  say  to  you.  Wish  me 
joy,  my  fine  fellow!-  It’s  all  settled.  We’re  to 
be  married  this  day  three  months.  It’s  all  hied, 
and  I’m  the  luckiest  dog !  Why  don’t  you  con¬ 
gratulate  me,  old  boy  ?” 

“Because  you  take  my  breath  away.  I f*3* 
believe  you.  Why  you  told  me  yesteni*/ 
wanted  me  to  take  her  off  your  hands — ’’ 

“Nonsense!” 

“And  that  you  considered  yourself  in 
fix,  from  which  I  good-humoredly  consented  to 
help  you.” 

“Fudge!”  cried  Harvey,  a  blush  of  vexation 
and  shame  coming  into  his  face. 

“And  that  Miss  Northwood,  poor  thing,  w« 
likely  to  die  of  a  broken  heart - ” 

“Come,  come,  Tom!  ‘no  more  of  that  an  thou 
lovest  me!’  The  fact  is,  Tom,  and  I  may  as  well 
own  it — a  man  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
love  or  not,  sometimes,  till  a  little  jealousy,  o* 
something  else,  opens  his  eyes  for  him.  Bat  its 
all  right  now.” 

“Oh!  aye,”  said  Tom,  with  affected  gravity 
“you  may  think  it’s  all  right;  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  yet  to  be  settled  which  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  true  love  running  so  very  smooth. 
As  he  spoke,  he  gravely  drew  forth  Harvey’* 
card  from  his  pocket. 

“  I  have  ordered  coffee  and  pistols  for  to-mor¬ 
row  morning,  and  who  knows !  I  fitan<*  a 
chance  for  Miss  Northwood’s  hand  yet” 

Harvey  snatched  the  card,  and  sent  it  spiim'mg 
into  the  air,  as  he  burst  into  a  merry  Bug  * 
Tom  joined  him  heartily.  Their  hands 


only  reply.  ^ - - . -  .  TOlir 

“I  say,  Harvey,”  continued  Tom,  in  the  '  may  thank  me,  Harvey,  for  teaching  yo&  J 


a  cordial  grip,  as  they  exclaimed — the  one 


“foa 
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mind — and  the  other,  “I  understand  you,  >  “You’re  welcome,”  cried  Tom,  “by  the  time 
om,  you’re  the  best  friend  I  ever  had.  See  if  \  I’m  in  lore  you’ll  be  like  the  lion,  sans  teeth 
-  don’t  prove  my  gratitude,  some  of  these  days,  <  and  claws — a  married  man,  and  no  longer  dan- 
>y  flirting  with  the  lady  you’re  in  love  with.”  }  gerous.” 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

BT  MBS  SABAH  8.  SOCWELL. 

M Crown  me  with  flowers;  intoxicate  me  with  perfumes ;  let  me  die  to  the  sound  of  delicious  music,”  said 
31  irabeau  on  his  death-bed.  Not  a  word  of  God  or  of  his  own  souL — Lamartine. 


Crown  me  with  brilliant  flowers, 

Let  their  fair  forms,  their  richly  glowing  bloom 
Ehed  a  bright  rainbow  radiance  through  the  room, 
O’er  life’s  last  fleeting  hours. 

Bring  from  the  shadowy  dell. 

Where  Summer  winds  are  wandering  cool  and  free, 
The  snow-drop  pure  and  pale  anemone, 

And  fox-gloves  purple  belL 

Go  to  the  meadows  free, 

Whe ve  on  the  bosom  of  the  winding  stream, 

In  the  elear  light  the  water  lilies  gleam, 

And  bear  them  thence  for  me. 

Ob,  haste,  and  for  me  twine 
Fresh  crimson  roses  wet  with  pearly  dew, 

The  pure  fair  lily  and  the  violet  blue, 

And  clustering  eglantine. 

And  bring  ye  rich  perfume; 

Poor  fragrant  odors  on  the  silent  air; 

Let  my  last  hours  be  charmed  by  all  things  fair — 
I’ll  rob  e’en  death  of  gloom. 

Bring  ye  the  late  and  lyre; 

Let  music  with  its  fall  voluptuous  swell 
Throw  o’er  my  senses  a  bewildering  spell. 

And  let  me  thus  expire. 


<  Would’st  thou  thus  pass  away 
i  Without  one  Heavenward  look,  one  thought  of  God ! 

•  Oh !  was  it  thus  the  holy  Saviour  trod 
J  The  dark  and  fearful  way? 

|  Was  his  head  crowned  with  flowers? 
t  Did  the  soft  swelling  tonos  of  music  sound? 

J  Was  the  rich  breath  of  inaence  poured  around 
l  Through  his  last  gloomy  hours? 

1  When  on  life’s  farthest  shore 
s  My  weary  feet  shall  stand,  and  vague  and  dim 
j  Rolls  death’s  dark  stream,  let  me  look  up  to  Him 
\  Who  passed  that  flood  before. 

(  Let  bright  and  fragrant  flowers 
>  Be  ahow’red  around  me,  and  let  musio’s  flow 
(  Float  on  my  ear  all  solemnly  and  low, 

To  charm  the  weary  hours: 

s  But  let  not  this  be  all; 

'  Let  deep  devotion  fill  the  brooding  air, 

'  And  faith,  and  hope,  and  holy  love  be  there, 

$  Free  from  sin’s  blighting  thrall. 

*  So  can  I  calmly  die; 

?  So  can  I  walk  with  fearless  step  death’s  wave* 

J  Leaning  on  Him  who  rose  from  the  dark  grave 
To  reign  with'  God  on  high. 


EARTH-BORN!  WHY  TAKE  DELIGHT? 

BT  BBV.  GEORGE  W.  ROGERS. 


Earth-born  !  why  take  delight 
In  life’s  short  dream? 

Why,  mortal,  fear  the  flight, 

O'er  death’s  cold  stream? 

There  is  a  home  above, 

Where  all  are  blest. 

And  in  those  bow’rs  of  love 
We  soon  shall  rest. 

Earth-born !  why  should  ye  shrink 
In  youth’s  bright  hour, 

Though  life  is  sweet,  to  think 
Of  his  dread  power? 


We  soon  shall  dwell  in  light, 
’Neath  purer  skies, 

Where  death  can  never  blight. 
Nor  fears  arise. 


J  Weary,  we  onward  wend 

s  Our  devious  way, 

5  Yet  Heav’nward  we  tend, 

J  To  see  that  day. 

;  There  rest  the  pilgrims  feet, 

S  Life’s  journey  o’er; 

5  There  parted  lov’d  ones  meet^ 

\  Absent  no  more. 
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WHY  AUNT  HESTER  WAS  AN  OLD  MAID. 


BT  MABT  If.  JARTIIH. 


“Well,  girls,”  said  aunt  Hester  Maroh  to  a  <  Was  a  match  made,  she  knew  it,  and  predicta 
group  of  ns  who  sat  around  the  old  lady’s  glow-  \  just  how  it  would  “  turn  out;”  had  a  joq 
ing  hearth  one  cold  winter's  evening,  when  the  \  maiden  quarrelled  with  her  lover,  aunt  Hess 
far-away  stars  gleamed  in  the  dark-blue  steel- ;  was  sure  to  discover  it,  and,  bj  some  unknoi 
like  heavens,  and  the  keen  west  wind  went  piping  \  process  not  laid  down  in  her  daily  text-bwfa 
about  the  corners  of  the  little  brown  farm-house  \  the  almanac  and  the  cook-book,  effect  a  rtm 
without,  and  the  blazing  hickory  fire  leaped  \  ciliation.  All  the  young  people  loved  her,  u 
cheerily  up  the  wide-mouthed  chimney,  before  j  were  never  in  greatep  glee  or  more  joyous  «piri( 
which  we  were  sitting — “well,  girls,  I'll  tell  you  >  than  when  the  good  old  lad/  made  a  tea-part 
the  story  to-night,  then.  Kate  and  Alice,  and  $  or  gave  a  quilting,  where  we  drank  the  fragu 
you,  too,  Mary,  go  and  sit  there  in  the  corner  jj  “  old  hyson”  from  little,  old-fashioned,  traa 
on  the  lounge — for  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  look-  5  parent  china  tea-cups,  and  did  ample  justice  I 
ing  so  earnestly  at  me  when  I'm  talkin’;  and  \  the  smoking  “drop  cakes”  and  rich  golden  e»j 
Jenny,  dear,  stir  the  fire  a  little,  and  give  Tabby  \  turds.  Aunt  Hester's  custards  l  No  wonde^ 
the  warm  corner.  Poor  Tabby!”  and  the  old  { that  she  prided  herself  on  her  skill  in  coneod- 
lady  stooped  and  fondly  patted  the  great  greycing  them!  or  that  her  “luck”  in  cookery  ns 
oat  which  lay  purring  at  her  feet.  ij  the  wonder  and  envy  of  half  the  farmers’  good 

Aunt  Hester  lived  in  the  little  brown  house  at  wives!  And  then,  when  the  afternoon's  ttsk 
the  foot  of  the  hill — its  weather-stained  walls  ;!  was  completed  and  the  quilt  rolled  up  on  its 
all  overrun  With  crimson  blossoming,  honey-  frame — the  tea-table  set  back — the  heard  srept 
suckle,  climbing-beans,  and  blue  and  white  ;  up,  and  Tabby  purring  in  her  favoriti  wtmt- 
morning-glories ;  with  a  gay  garden  in  the  little  ;  then  was  brought  from  the  cellar  a  l»rp 
front  yard  in  summer-time,  and  two  tall  poplars  ij  of  golden  russets,  or  cherry-cheeked  Baldwins, 
flinging  their  leafy  arms  protrudingly  over  the  j:  and  placed  before  the  glowing  ooals  to  vsna- 
humble,  mossy  roof.  then,  perhaps,  two  or  three  of  the  village  te*®* 

The  kitchen  floor  was  always  nicely  swept,  ij  dropped  in,  when  ensued  a  game  of  “blind  mans 
scoured  and  sanded;  the  little  round  table  was  '  buff,”  “pledges,”  or  “hunt  the  slipper;”1^ 
kept  white  as  the  floor;  the  pewter  ware  on  the  ;  afterward,  when,  wearied,  we  sat  down  to  rest, 
old-fashioned  dresser  shone  like  polished  silver;  j:  aunt  Hester  would  pass  the  refreshing  app^8’ 
the  old  clock  in  the  corner  ticked  on  week  in  and  j:  and  tell  us  some  old  story  of  her  youth, 
week  out,  with  a  steady  monotone;  and  always  i|  And  on  that  winter's  night,  when  we  vert 
in  keeping  with  the  neatness  of  the  little  farm-  :j  gathered  about  the  warm  hearth  in  the  o 

house  was  the  prim  figure  of  the  old  lady,  kitchen,  Jenny  Lee,  a  playful  witch,  and  a 

arrayed  in  her  dark,  stuff  gown  and  white  ker-  ij  favorite  of  the  old  Indy’s,  said, 
chief,  who,  that  cold  winter’s  night,  sat  bolt  :  “Now,  aunt  Hester,  do  be  good,  and  tell  ®* 
upright  in  her  antique  arm-chair  before  the  J  all  about  your  girl-days,  and  your  lovert— 1 
hearth.  \  of  course  you  had  your  share ;  and  do  tell  a 

Everybody  liked  aunt  Hester.  All  the  village  ^  why  you  never  were  married!”  . 

dames  went  to  her  for  advice.  If  “the  butter*  Aunt  Hester  started ;  her  wrinkled  faced 
wouldn’t  come,”  she  knew  precisely  the  fault  j  for  a  moment;  and  she  passed  her  wi 
and  the  remedy ;  if  a  nice  herb  cheese  was  to  be  s  brown  hand  over  her  dim,  grey  eyes.  An 
pressed,  aunt  Hester's  counsel  was  solicited ;  if  >  we  trembled,  lest  the  giddy  girl's  thong  * 
a  child  had  the  croup  or  the  measles,  no  one  j  request  had  wakened  painful  memories, 
could  bring  “healing  balm”  like  aunt  Hester,  though  many  a  time  we  had  wonder  J* 
and  nurse  the  little  sufferer  into  health  again.  ^  strange  freak  of  fate  had  doomed  one  so  g^®* 
In  truth  she  was  the  village  chronicle.  v  so  formed  to  make  others  happy,  wg®  * 

And  the  girU,  too !  I  verily  believe  that  aunt  \  Hester,  to  a  life  of  single  blessedness,  P  ^ 
Hester  was  the  confidante  of  half  the  love  affairs  j  would  all  have  deemed  it  the  very  acm«  0  P 
in  all  Ashleigh !  *  sumption  to  atk  the  question. 
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3 at  Jenny,  teasing,  lotable,  sunny-haired,  ^  Aunt  Hester  looked  fondly  on  her  pet,  smiled 
le-eyed  Jenny — the  old  lady's  petted  one— 
tseesed  the  “  open  sesame”  to  a  heart  whose 
moriee  of  our  era  in  its  girl-life  no  other  hand 
i  dared  take  down  from  the  shelf  whereon 
<y  lay  Hoarded  like  golden  treasures — playful 
my  Lee’s  queries  were  not  to  be  eroded,  and  \  before  I  oould  get  them  to  say  that  I  might  go 
she  said,  again,  5  too.  Finally  I  gained  their  consent ;  and  a  happy 

14 Come,  aunty,  do  tell  us  all  about  itl  that's  |  girl  was  I  when  they  told  me  ‘yes,’  for  in  a  lonely 
tear,  good  body!”  <  country  town  there  were  not  many  places  of 

Aunt  Hester  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  {  amusement  for  young  people;  and  father,  who 
tu  spoke  i  |  was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  was  rather  more 

“Well,  girls.  Til  tell  you  why  I’m  a  poor,  s  strict  in  his  notions  than  pleased  me. 
aely  old  maid,  though  nobody  ever  heard  the  >  “The  singing-school  was  held  Wednesday  and 
ary  before.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  like  to  i  Saturday  evenings  in  the  old  red  school-house  at 
Ik  much  about  those  days.  j  the  village,  and  on  cold  winter  nights,  too,  when 

M  You  wouldn't  think,  would  you,  that  old  l  we  had  to  muffle  up  well  in  cloaks  and  tippets 
taat  Hester  was  once  young  and  handsome  ?  <  from  the  keen,  biting  air.  And  then  sometimoa 
tat  the  time  was — a  good  many  years  ago,  \  there  would  come  a  snow-storm,  when  the  drifts 
Hough — that  no  girl  in  all  Ashleigh  had  brighter  5  would  be  heaped  up  over  the  stone  walls  and 
fjet,  redder  oheeks,  or  blacker  ourls  than  I.  \  fences,  and  some  of  the  neighbors'  sons  would 
And  in  all  the  oountry  round  nobody  eonld  make  <  harness  up  their  double  sleighs  and  carry  all  the 
lighter  bread  or  better  butter  or  cheese,  or  spin  5  girls — so  you  may  be  sure  that  we  had  good 
9$  winy  rolls  in  a  day.  But  now  I’m  old  and  \  times  then. 

Mity  my  red  cheeks  are  gone,  my  skin  is  s  “The  singing-master  was  a  young  man  from 
wrinkled,  and  my  hair  is  grey.  Ah,  girls,  time  { a  town  some  twenty  miles  distant,  who  went  to 
withers  the  fairest  cheek  and  dims  the  brightest  |  college,  but  had  come  to  our  village  to  teach  in 
taye!”  and  the  old  lady  ceased,  for  a  moment  s  vacation.” 

overcome  with  emotion.  <  “Ah!  now  I  know  the  whole  story !<”  shouted 

For  a  few  minutes  we  all  sat  in  silence,  and  *  Jenny,  starting  up  and  clapping  her  hands, 
then  Jenny,  impatient  for  the  story,  exclaimed,  l  “Don't  you  see,  girls?  The  singing-master  fell 
“Bat,  aunty,  you  know  you  promised  to  tell  >  in  love  with  aunt  Hester,  and  aunt  Hester  with 

us  about  your  lovers !”  i  the  singing-master — and — and - ” 

The  old  lady  looked  up,  and  smiled  sadly.  $  “Well,  what  eluf  you  don't  seem  to  see  very 
Wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  |  far,  for  you’re  puzzled  already!”  said  Sate 
and  giving  her  knitting-needles  a  preparatory  S  Allen,  mischievously,  enjoying  Jenny's  confta- 
snap  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  round,  she  |  flion.  “You’d  better  let  aunt  Hester  tell  her 
began: —  $  own  story,  I  think!” 

“My  father  owned  a  snug  farm — my  mother  \  Jenny  sat  down  with  a  pout  on  her  cherry 
was  a  quiet,  industrious  woman — and  1  was  their  i  lips;  and  the  old  lady,  with  a  smile,  continued, 
mly  child.  Until  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  went  j  “Well,  girls,  as  I  have  said,  Walter  Martin — 
to  the  district  school,  excepting  a  day  now  and  J  that  was  his  name— came  to  Ashleigh  to  spend 
then  when  mother  wanted  me  to  help  her  at  v  his  vacation.  His  singing-school  was  large- 
home.  But  that  wasn’t  very  often,  though ;  for  !  and  before  he  had  been  in  town  three  weeks, 
she  was  right  smart  herself,  and  thought  a  deal  j  nearly  all  the  girls  had  invited  him  round  to  tea. 
ef  eddieation,  so  she  wouldn’t  keep  me  from  my  j  By-and-by  mother  consented,  and  it  came  my 
books  more  than  she  could  possibly  help.  ;  turn.  Mother  baked  her  nicest  pumpkin  pies 

“But  when  I  was  sixteen  I  left  going  to  school,  J  and  drop  cakes — and  I  was  all  in  a  flutter  for 
and  began  to  take  my  share  of  the  household  J  the  day  to  come.” 

work  upon  me.  I  learned  to  cook;  spun  and  |  “Was  he  handsome,  aunt  Hester?”  inquired 
wove  linen;  and  helped  in  the  dairy;  till,  what  s  Alice. 

with  so  much  to  do,  I  got  very  little  time  to  go  \  “Yes,”  was  the  old  lady’s  reply,  “he  was  tall 
on  with  my  book  lamin’.”  :  and  slim,  straight  as  a  young  poplar,  with  beau- 

“But  the  beaux — the  beaux !  You'll  never  get  v  tiful  black  eyes  and  hair,  white  teeth,  and  a 
to  thm!”  interrupted  Jenny — herself  the  veriest ;  pleasant  smile.  I  don’t  know  as  the  girls  all 
little  flirt  in  existence — for  whom  a  story  had  ;  thought  him  as  handsome  as  I  did;  but  they 
no  charm  if  none  of  the  masculines  figured  in  it.  '  were  all  bewitched  with  his  singing. 


again  that  sad  smile,  and  continued, 

“  Well,  when  the  winter  of  my  sixteenth  year 
came  round  there  was  a  singing-school,  where 
0  the  young  people  about  went;  but  I  had  to 
tease  aud  ooax  father  and  mother  a  good  while 
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“Well,  the  day  came,  and  he  took  tea  with 
us;  and  in  the  evening  the  neighbors  dropped 
in,  and  we  had  a  sing.  How  quickly  that  even¬ 
ing  passed!  The  old  clock  struck  ten;  bnt  it 
seemed  only  a  few  minutes  since  he  had  oonfB 
When  he  went,  father  and  mother  invited  him  to 
oall  often — for  I  knew  they  took  to  him — with  his 
pleasant  voice  and  beautiful  smile.  He  thanked 
them,  and  looked  at  me;  bnt  if  I  did  not  speak, 
he  mast  have  read  i n  my  eyes  that  I  seconded 
their  invitation. 

“Well,  the  winter  passed  away — so  fast  that 
it  seemed  bnt  a  dream.  We  had  sloigh -rides, 
apple-bees,  parties  and  sipgs,  and  at  all  these 
Walter  Martin  was  the  leader — first  and  fore¬ 
most,  with  his  sparkling  eye  and  pleasant  smile. 

March  came,  and  the  singing-school  had  not 
closed.  I  lived  nearly  a  mile  from  the  old  red 
school-house,  and  only  two  of  the  girls  came  my 
way — Susan  Emmerson  and  Jane  Foster.  We 
were  coming  ont  one  night,  and  Sue  and  her 
brother  James  were  close  beside  me,  when  all 
at  once  I  felt  somebody  touch  my  arm.  I  looked 
up,  and  the  singing-master  stood  beside  me. 

“  ‘May  I  walk  home  with  you  to-night,  Hes¬ 
ter?*  he  asked — he  had  never  called  me  Hester 
before — and  he  drew  my  arm  within  his. 

“I  trembled  a  little,  and  clinging  to  Susan, 
said,  ‘Susan  is  with  me.* 

“‘And  Miss  Emmerson,  too,*  he  said,  with  a 
smile — ‘for,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  James  will 
be  glad  to  accompany  Miss  Foster* — you  see. 
girls,  James  liked  Jane,  though  he  was  sort  o* 
shy-like,  and  the  singing-master  knew  it. 

“Well,  so  Jftmes  and  Jane  went  on  before; 
while  Susan,  who  was  a  wild,  laughing  girl,  and 
always  had  courage  to  say  or  do  anything,  took 
Walter  Martin’s  arm,  exclaiming  gaily,  ‘Thank 
you,  Mr.  Martin ;  but  aren’t  you  afraid  of  losing 
your  dignity ,  if  you  walk  home  with  your 
scholars  ?* 

“  ‘Oh,  I  wouldn’t  care  if  I  did  lose  it  in  the 
eyes  of  some!1  he  answered,  and  glanced  down 
to  me  with  a  smile. 

“‘ Susan  here,  for  instance!*  I  said,  boldly, 
determined  that  she  should  not  understand  him, 
for  she  was  such  a  torment  she  would  have 
plagued  my  life  out,  I  was  sure ;  and  so  I  turned 
it  off,  and  the  master  said  no  more. 

“Susan  lived  about  half  way  between  the 
school-house  and  father’s,  and  we  soon  left  her 
there.  She  had  talked  and  laughed  all  the  way, 
while  I  hardly  said  a  word.  1  eouldn*t  talk — 
only  to  answer,  ‘yes*  and  ‘no;*  somehow  the 
words  got  fast  into  my  throat,  and  seemed  to 
choke  me.  How  I  wished  that  I  could  joke  and 
laugh  like  Susan — but  all  in  vain. 


“Well,”  continued  aunt  Hester,  plying  bet 
knitting-needles  anew,  “Susan  reached  home, 
and  went  in,  erying,  <A  pleasant  walk  to  yov 
and  don’t  get  into  the  snow* drifts!  Good-night? 
and  we  walked  on.  j 

“It  was  a  bitter  eold  night,  and  the  low 
snow  was  blowing  about — for  there  had  becal 
storm  the  night  before.  1 

“  ‘I  am  afraid  you  will  take  cold.  The  airl 
sharp  and  stinging,*  said  the  master,  drmwifli 
my  arm  closer  to  his  side.  j 

“‘No,  I  guess  there’s  no  danger,’  I  said.  ■ 
length ;  for  the  fact  was,  my  head  had  ached  al 
day  and  evening,  and  mother  had  tried  to  pen 
suade  me  to  stay  at  home  that  night;  bnt,  ttmM 
go ,  and  now  I  was  determined  to  brave  it  out 
“ « I  noticed  that  your  cheeks  were  Tory  red 
all  the  evening,  and  I  thought  you  had  a  hew 
ache.  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  you  were  sickj 
he  said,  tenderly. 

“I  made  no  answer,  but  began  talking  fauj 
about  something  else  until  we  reached  home. 

“He  lingered  a  little  at  the  door,  as  if  he 
hated  to  go ;  and  then  turned  back  with  a  low. 
soft  ‘good-night,*  sweet  aAmusic,  on  his  lips. 

“As  I  opened  the  door  from  the  entry  into  the 
kitchen,  mother  cried  out  from  the  bed-room, 

“  *  Hester,  go  and  warm  your  feet  Wbro  you 
go  to  bed,*  but  I  did  not  feel  cold — 1  nn&a 
aglow — and  so  I  took  a  candle  and  went  up 
stairs. 

“I  went  and  looked  in  the  glass:  the  master 
had  said  my  cheeks  were  red — I  kept  thinking 
of  it — and  then  I  remembered  how  often  his  eye* 
had  wandered  over  to  my  seat  that  evening,  and 
his  words  about  ‘losing  his  dignity,  in  the  eve* 
of  some1 — and  then  I  wondered  if  he  did  not  lor* 
me;  and  so,  all  in  aglow,  with  happy  and  con¬ 
fused  thoughts,  I  went  to  bed. 

“The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  s  dreadful 
headache,  my  throat  sore  and  swollen,  and  my 
tongue  parched  and  hot.  Too  sick  to  get  up 
and  dress  myself,  I  laid  there  and  cried,  and 
presently  mother  came  up  to  call  me  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  moment  she  looked  at  me  she  vu 
frightened  and  ran  down  for  father.  He  came 
up  and  put  his  hand  on  my  burning  forehead: 
bnt  I  cried  alond  with  pain,  for  my  head  seemed 
bursting. 

“‘She  has  got  a  fever;  I  must  go  for  Dr. 
Greene,*  he  said;  and  in  half  an  hour  the  good 
old  doctor  stood  in  my  ohamber.  Poor  old  man! 
he’s  dead — long  years  ago  1  how  everybody  loved 
him — kind  sonl!**  sighed  annt  Hester,  pausing 
in  her  knitting  to  wipe  the  dimming  mist  from 
her  glasses. 

“Well,  I  only  remember,*’  she  went  on,  “of 
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earing  him  say,  ‘Violent  cold — longs  sore— 
ead  hot — fever,’  and  then  I  heard  no  more. 

««  Three  weeks  after,  he  said  that  I  was  out  of 
anger ;  bat  it  was  not  until  the  grass  had  began 
&  spring  ap,  and  the  lilao  bads  to  open,  that  1 
eft  my  room. 

44  One  day,  after  I  got  down  stairs — it  was  the 
rat  of  May,  I  believe — we  heard  a  rap  at  the 
rant  door.  Mother  went;  I  heard  her  say,  ‘  Oh, 
res,  Mr.  Martin — yes,  she’s  almost  well — got 
k>wn  stairs — walk  in.’ 

“  How  I  trembled;  I  was  pale  as  a  doth  only 
i  minute  before,  bat  the  oolor  mast  have  come 
into  my  face,  for  as  the  singing-master  came  and 
shook  my  hand,  he  said, 

“  4  Ah,  Hester,  I’m  glad  to  see  the  red  oheeks 

“  All  the  long  weeks  that  I  lay  on  my  siok 
bed,  and  while  slowly  recovering,  I  had  daily 
and  hourly  wondered  if  the  singing-school  was 
done,  and  if  Mr.  Martin  had  gone ;  and  one  day 
when  Susan  Emmerson  came  in  to  sit  with  me, 
I  asked  her. 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes !  the  school’s  done,  and  the  master’s 
gone! — and,  dear  me!  I’m  to  sorry — for  we  did 
hire  such  nice  times !  You've  lost  a  good  deal 
sJZ  this  long  time  you’ve  been  so  sick  here,’  was 
her  reply. 

“Then  my  heart  ached,  for  I  loved  Walter 
Martin,  and  had  once  felt  almost  certain  that  he 
loved  me,  too ;  but  now  he  had  gone  away  and 
forgotten  me.  Mother  had  not  told  me  how  he 
had  called  nearly  every  day  to  inquire  after  me ; 
and  I  did  not  know  that  the  illness  and  death  of 
his  father  had  called  him  from  Ashleigh;  but 
that  was  all  past  now — for  he  stood  before  me, 
and  I  felt  happy,  almost  well  again. 

“He  did  not  stay  long,  or  talk  much  with  me, 
for  I  was  still  weak ;  but  when  he  rose  to  go  he 
gave  me  a  look  which  sent  all  the  blood  to  my 
heart,  and  said  he  should  call  often  while  in 
town,  for  he  should  go  back  to  college  in  another 
week.  And  then  I  must  have  started  and  turned 
pale  again,  for  he  looked  earnestly  at  me,  shook 
my  hand,  and  said, 

“‘And  I  hope  the  roses  will  come  back  to 
your  cheeks  before  then.’ 

“He  came  often;  and  at  last  the  night  before 
the  day  of  his  departure  came,  and  it  brought 
him  to  our  house.  And  I  had  grown  a  great 
deal  better — was  almost  well  again. 

“That  night  he  said  words  to  me  which  made 
my  heart  glad ;  and  when  we  parted  there  was  a 
little  plain  gold  ring  upon  my  finger,  which  he 

had  asked  me  to  wear  for  hit  take - ”  and  here 

aunt  Hester  ceased. 

“Girls,  you  know,”  she  at  length  continued, 


l  after  a  little  pause,  during  whose  brief  momenta 
\  the  old  lady  lived  over  again  her  early  days  of 
|  happiness,  till  her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  light 
I  pf  olden  love  recollections,  and  her  voice  grew 
*  soft,  youthful  and  melodious — “girls,  Alice, 
s  Jenny,  all  of  you,  you  are  young,  and  know 
\  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  beloved.  You 
|  know  how  joyfal  must  have  been  the  life  of  poor, 
v  old  aunt  Hester  then!  There  are  no  such  days 
now  I  I  am  old,  and  desolate,  and  lonely.  Never 
again  can  I  be  young  and  loved  as  then!”  and 

I  she  bent  her  withered  face  on  her  shaking, 
wrinkled  hand,  and  her  voice  trembled  with 
choking  tears. 

We  all  sat  very  silent  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
$  Even  the  thoughtless  Jenny  was  subdued  and 
5  quiet ;  for  with  all  her  levity  and  gaiety  she  pos- 
<  sessed  a  true  woman' t  heart ,  throbbing  with  ten- 
|  der  pity.  It  was  very  still  there ;  and  no  sound 

!was  heard  in  old  aunt  Hester’s  kitchen  save  the 
ticking  of  the  t&ll  clock  in  the  corner,  and  the 
^  complacent  purring  of  Tabby  on  the  hearth. 

^  At  length  the  old  lady  continued.  “We  parted 
|  — Walter  to  seek  his  books  again  on  the  mor- 
^  row — and  I  to  live  a  new  life  in  my  quiet  home. 

I  How  pleasantly  passed  the  months  until  I  saw 
him  again !  Father  and  mother  had  blessed  my 
choice;  all  was  bright  before  me.  Again  he 
came  and  passed  a  brief  vaoation,  and  again  he 
*  left.  But  letters  reached  me  often — letters  that 
£  I  read  and  dreamed  over — for  when  his  last  year 
\  at  college  was  over,  he  would  come  to  claim  me ; 

|  he  would  leave  his  books — settle  down  on  the 
\  fine  old  homestead  his  father  had  left  him — and 
\  I  should  be  to  happy  as  hit  wife! — ah!  I  was  loo 
j  happy  then!”  sighed  aunt  Hester, 
i  “Another  letter  came;  it  was  the  last  he  was 
\  to  send  me — for  in  a  week  more  he  was  to  come 
*  himself.  Everything  was  ready — the  wedding- 
\  gown  was  made — I  had  spun  the  finest  lambs- 
$  wool  and  woven  the  finest,  whitest  linen — the 
$  farm  was  stocked,  and  father  had  brought  me  a 
|  set  of  parlor  furniture  from  the  city — all  ^as 
l  ready.  V 

<  “On  the  night  he  was  to  come  I  put  oaa  nice 
\  new  stuff  gown,  braided  up  my  hair  and  Xlaced 
\  white  rose-buds  in  it,  just  as  he  had  likedfto  see ; 

*  and  sat  down  at  a  window  in  the  west  foom, 
j  which  faced  the  road,  that  I  might  catch  the  first 
\  glimpse  of  him.  And  so  I  sat  there,  waiting, 

'  waiting,  till  long  after  sundown,  wondering  why 
5  he  did  not  come ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  village 

!'  bells  rung  nine  that  I  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
on  the  road,  saw  a  form  dismount  at  the  front 
gate,  and  sprang  to  the  door  to  meet — not  my 
|  Walter — but  a  ttranger! 

1  “And  then  I  heard  a  few  Words — terrible , 
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dreadful  words,  which  seemed  to  burn  into  my 
brain.  But,  oh,  God!  why  do  I^talk  of  it  nowf 
I  cannot — I  cannot  J”  and  aunt  Hester  wrung  her 
hands  for  a  moment,  then  buried  her  faoe  in  the 
thin  fingers  which  were  clasped  over  the  arms 
of  her  old  oaken  chair. 

The  cat  on  the  hearth  still  purred,  and  the 
eld  clock  ticked  louder  than  ever;  but  aunt 
Hester  had  never  a  caress  for  her  favorite,  nor 
heeded  the  minutes  as  they  flew  by.  Her  heart 
was  away,  away — wandering  in  the  days  of  her 
girlhood,  not  beside  blue  waters,  then,  or  under 
sunny  skies,  but  striving  with  memories  of  the 
cloud  which  had  settled  down,  down,  like  a  pall 
upon  her  life-path,  striving  to  quench  thoughts 
of  what  might  have  been — thoughts  which  rose 
up,  phantom-like,  before  her  in  that  hour,  and 
whispered,  **  Lost  happiness — lost  youth — lost 
lover 

And  the  group  of  youthful  beings  gathered 
about  the  old  lady's  hearth  sat  in  silence,  respect¬ 
ing  the  sad  thoughts  of  the  dreamer  before  them 
too  well  to  interrupt  them. 

Presently  Tabby  rose  from  her  warm  corner 


!\  of  the  hearth,  put  up  he^  furred  back,  and  wa Ik- 
|  ing  to  her  mistress’  side,  rubbed  her  head  car— 
ingly  against  one  of  aunt  Hester’s  hands  whi*k 
hung  down  over  the  arm  of  her  chair;  and  jut 
I;  at  that  moment  the  old  clock  gave  the  wmnu&f 
for  nine. 

Aunt  Hester  wiped  her  eyes,  picked  up  her 
I;  knitting  work  as  she  started  from  her  sai 

Is  reverie,  and  the  girls  rose  to  go. 

“  Tell  us,  only  tell  us,  aunt  Hester — did  h 
diet”  asked  Jenny,  in  a  low  voice,  lingering  by 
her  chair,  and  bending  her  sweet  young  face 
down  to  the  aged  woman’s  grey-haired  brow. 

M  Yes,  dear,  my  Walter  was  dead!  He  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  instantly  killed  !” 
And  then,  in  a  voice  choking  with  emotion, 

\  tenderly  folding  Jenny  to  her  heart  and  kissing 
5  her,  she  fervently  exclaimed, 

\  u  God  bless  you,  my  darling — God  keep  all  of 
\  you  from  such  sorrow!  Sixty  years  have  passed 
l  since  then ;  others  there  were  who  asked  me  to 
|  share  their  hearts  and  homes — but  I  could  not! 
s  The  memory  of  her  first  and  only  love  has  made 
*  aunt  Hester  an  old  maid!” 


THE  CROSS. 

BY  r.  H.  STAUPFER. 


Symbol  of  Shame !  wretch,  bow  thy  head. 
Thy  weight  of  sin  bemoan, 

And  wrap  the  darkness  of  the  dead 
Aronnd  thy  heart  of  stone ! 

Thy  guilt  so  great,  that  Jesus  bled 
To  ransom  and  atone ! 

Symbol  of  Hope !  oh,  soul  of  mine, 

Why  so  despondent  grieve  ? 

See,  how  aloft  its  glories  shine! 


^  Look  up,  oh,  soul  and  live! 

For  light,  and  life,  and  love  ore  thine, 

<  Which  none  but  Christ  can  give! 

i  Symbol  of  Life !  Forevermore 
\  *  Be  blessing  and  be  blest! 

<  Of  promises,  oh,  soul  adore 

J  The  richest  and  the  best! 

J  How  sweet  to  know  we  leave  earth's  shore 
*  To  be  for  aye  at  rest! 


KEEP  NOT  THY  LOVE. 

BY  LOTTIE  LINWOOD. 

Thy  friendship!  ’Tit  a  little  word  >  His  benediction  will  not  rest 

By  which  the  hnman  heart  is  stirred,  J  Upon  my  cold  and  selfish  breast; 

That  feeds  the  current  of  our  life  So  let  the  love  that  she  has  given 

With  shadows  of  joy  and  pleasore  rife ;  >  To  thee,  be  free  as  dews  of  Heaven ; 

Keep  not  thy  love,  then,  it  may  bleu  ^  For  it  may  call  an  erring  soul 

Some  fainting  soul  eternally ;  J  From  ways  of  treachery  and  sin, 

Our  Great  Example  taught  us  this,  $  And  by  thy  words  of  cheer  and  hope, 

His  love  was  boundless,  deep  and  free !  &  Some  straying  wanderer  thou  may’st  win. 
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BY  MARY  A.  TOWN  BEND. 


I  see  her  now — see  her  as  I  saw  her  years 
•go,  with  her  sunbeam  brow  and  rippling  hair, 
standing  in  the  old  cottage  porch,  her  pale  fin¬ 
gers  wandering  among  the  vine  leaves,  and  her 
eoral  lips  curved  with  a  touching  expression  of 
sadness.  Whenever  the  day  was  pleasant  and 
the  sun  warm,  there  she  would  always  be,  out 
upon  that  dear,  old  shady  porch,  listening  to 
shouts  of  mirth  from  sports  she  could  not  join, 
or  dreaming  of  beauties  she  never  might  behold. 

Heaven  knows  I  loved  her  dearly,  loved  her 
deeply  even  then;  but  it  was  nothing  to  this 
memory -love  which  rises  now  in  my  bursting 
heart,  aad  brims  my  eyes  as  I  think  of  her.  I 
▼is  only  two  years  her  senior;  but  we  were 
necessarily  widely  different  in  our  pursuits ;  and 
*»jr  wild,  restless  spirit,  much  as  I  loved  my 
nster,  could  illy  brook  to  share  her  gentle,  quiet 
•ports,  or  linger  long  by  her  pensive  side. 

As  if  to  make  up  for  their  disappointment  in 
Lilly’s  affliction,  my  parents  lavished  every  atten¬ 
tion  and  accomplishment  upon  me.  Wild  and 
thoughtless  as  I  was,  I  was  quick  to  learn,  and 
nhaost  everything  I  undertook  I  accomplished  to 
the  satisfaction  of  my  teachers  and  the  pleasure 
of  my  parents.  Among  other  things,  I  was  taught 
to  play  upon  the  harp ;  and  if  there  was  one  thing 
in  which  I  excelled,  it  was  that.  Visitors  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  delighted,  friends  applauded, 
and  the  pride  of  my  mother  was  revealed  in  her 
•miles  and  caresses.  But  of  all  the  praises  to 
which  I  listened,  none  were  so  dear,  none  so  trea- 
•nred,  as  those  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  my 
blind  Aster.  Hour  after  hour,  with  her  little 
bands  meekly  folded,  her  lips  apart,  her  form 
bent  forward,  she  would  sit  at  my  side  drinking 
in  the  soothing  strains;  and  when  I  had  finished, 
she  would  fling  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  be¬ 
seech  me  to  teach  her  to  play.  Only  teach  her 
to  play,  she  said,  and  her  blindness  would  no 
longer  seem  so  hard  to  bear;  she  would  be  so 
patient,  so  attentive,  if  I  would  only  do  this 
kindness  for  her.  I  remember  now,  more  vividly 
hr  than  I  felt  it  then,  how  selfishly  I  sought  for 
®*ery  excuse  to  refuse  her  request;  how,  even 
toore  blind  in  my  childish  vanity  than  she  in  her 
Action,  I  would  turn  away  from  her  pleading 
**re88  and  streaming  tears,  telling  her  harshly 
she  could  never  learn,  and  there  was  no  use 
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I  asking  me.  If  her  checked  sobs  and  meek  look 
of  submission  touched  me  for  the  moment,  I 
would  shake  it  off,  and  forget  it  in  some  merry 
^  game,  or  exhilirating  horseback  ride  across  the 

1|  fields. 

>  My  harp  was  the  talisman  by  which  I  won 
|  from  Lilly  any  kindness  I  desired.  It  drew  from 
<  her  heart  all  its  little  childish  secrets.  Many  a 
time,  too,  I  have  played  till  she  flung  herself 
upon  the  floor  in  the  height  of  excitement,  im- 
'  ploring  me  to  stop,  while  the  wild  tears  gushed 
|  from  those  poor,  blind  eyes  in  stormy  tides;  and 
1 1,  led  on  by  I  know  not  what,  would  still  play, 
\  watching  with  mischievous  delight  the  quivering 

I  of  that  slight  form,  and  rejoice  in  the  power  I 
possessed.  Anci  yet  I  loved  her ! 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  June,  and  an  invitation 
had  come  for  me  to  attend  the  birthday  party  of 
one  of  my  schoolmates.  I  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  as  the  hour  of  attendance  began  to  draw 
•  nigh,  I  called  on  Lilly  to  make  me  a  wreath  of 

!  flowers  for  my  hair.  She  had  a  most  exquisite 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  distinguish- 

!!  ing  one  from  another  by  its  perfhme,  and  twin¬ 
ing  them  as  no  one  else  could  do.  On  this 
occasion,  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  one 
of  Lilly’s  wreaths  among  my  curls ;  but  to  my 
astonishment,  when  I  asked  her,  she  promptly 
refused.  All  my  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Lilly 
j  was  decided;  and  I  grew  almost  wild  with  anger, 

Is  so  hasty  and  impetuous  was  my  temper.  We 
were  sitting  on  the  garden  steps,  and  I  sprang 
up  and  ran  to  gather  the  roses  I  needed.  As  I 
flung  them  in  her  lap,  she  took  them  ia  her 
little,  wan  hands,  and  said, 

“I’ll  make  the  wreath,  Clara,  if  you  will  give 

Ime  a  lesson  on  the  harp,  only  one.” 

“Not  without?” 

“No,”  said  she,  turning  her  face,  earnest  but 
^  smiling,  toward  me,  “positively  no.” 

I  knew  not  what  possessed  me ;  but  her  refusal 
seemed  then  to  obstinate,  and  my  disappoint¬ 
ment,  trifling  as  was  the  cause,  seemed  so  great 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  rouse  all  my  fiery  nature ; 

\  and  shutting  my  teeth  hard,  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
|  and  struck  her ;  struck  her  heavily  full  upon  the 
j  chest 

|  Never,  while  I  Uve,  shall  I  forget  the  expres- 
*  sion  of  that  sightless  face,  as,  ghastly  pale,  it 
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was  lifted  for  an  instant  up  to  my  own.  Then 
without  a  moan  the  bright  blood  gushed  over 
Lilly’s  lips,  and  she  fell  forward  with  her  face 
upon  the  roses. 

In  an  instant,  my  anger  was  all  gone.  I  caught 
my  poor  sister  to  my  heart,  abjuring  her  by 
name,  kissing  her  pallid  brow,  and  using  every 
cudearment  to  call  her  back  to  life.  My  shrieks 
alarmed  the  household,  and  as  they  bore  her  in 
the  house,  I  heard  my  mother  say,  “Oh,  Clara, 
Clara!  your  temper  will  be  the  curse  of  your 
life!” 

It  was  long  before  Lilly  recovered,  and  as  the 
slow  weeks  went  by,  I  sat  anxiously  by  her  bed¬ 
side,  holding  ont  to  her  every  cheering  prospect,  , 
inventing  every  way  to  make  the  hours  of  her  ; 
illness  lighter  to  bear.  Never,  by  a  look,  did 
the  patient  sufferer  allude  to  the  cause  of  her  j; 
illness — never  did  she  utter  a  moan  in  my  pre-  j: 
sence.  The  harp,  as  usual,  was  her  delight,  and  : 
hour  by  hour  I  struck  the  dulcet  chords,  and  : 
sung  my  sweetest  songs,  a  thousand  times  re- ; 
paid,  if  the  old  smile  once  came  back  and  lighted  $ 
L  lly’s  face.  How  fair  were  the  promises  I  then  $ 
held  out,  that  when  Lilly  was  well  enough  to  sit  \ 
up,  I  would  teach  her  to  play ;  and  how  earnestly  \ 
those  blind  oyes  would  wander  to  my  face,  as  if  \ 
seeking  the  strength  of  my  purpose  there!  | 

At  last  Lilly  was  well — still  weak,  and  oh,  so  j 
pale,  but  she  said  quite  well.  Every  day  saw  j 
her  in  her  old  place  on  the  porch,  and  every  day 
she  timidly  reminded  me  of  my  late  promises. 
Alas!  with  her  return  to  health,  all  my  better 
feelings  had  faded;  and  I  found  myself  calling 
up  the  old  excuses,  yet  not  without  a  pang  of 
conscience,  and  putting  her  off  again. 

We  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  often  on  horse¬ 
back;  1,  mounted  on  a  spirited  little  Canadian 
pony;  Lilly  at  my  side  upon  a  gentle  little  pacer, 
which  had  been  reared  by  hand  on  my  father’s 
place.  I  always  held  Lilly’s  chock  rein,  and 
mine  being  a  well-trained  horse,  the  two  ani¬ 
mals  travelled  beautifully  together;  and  our 
rides  constituted  almost  our  sole  mutual  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

It  was  a  morning  radiant  with  beauty,  when 
nature  seemed  to  have  awakened  from  her  night’s 
slumber,  all  aglow  with  dewy  freshness  and 
loveliness.  The  sweetbriars  on  the  porch  were 
decked  in  diamonds,  and  the  clover  leaves  laid  l 
tin  nisei ves  heavy  with  gems  on  the  bosom  of  \ 
mother  earth.  The  birds  were  singing  blithely, 
and  everything  combined  to  put  me  in  the  most  > 
exhilirating  spirits.  Lilly  and  I  were  on  the  j 
porch  together.  I  was  telling  her  how  bright  j 
»*.nd  beautiful  everything  looked,  how  full  of 
dew-drops  the  roses  were,  and  how  rich  their  * 


s  tints  appeared.  She  turned,  and  laying  ha 
>  bright  head  upon  my  shoulder,  said, 
i  “I  can  see  no  beautiful  things  save  through 
\  your  eyes,  my  sister;  and  I  love  to  think  thej 
•  are  always  looking  at  beauties  for  me — God  hi 
1  given  me  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  while  he  hu 
j  seen  fit  to  deprive  me  of  that  most  necessary  for 
5  the  enjoyment  of  it — sight.  But,  oh!  I  cu 
hear — I  can  listen  to  the  birds,  and  the  brooks, 
and  all  sweet  sounds;  and  sometimes  I  think  1 
can  almost  see  with  my  ears.  Teach  me,  then, 
dear  Clara,  to  create  those  sounds  which  a 
delight  me  when  you  strike  them.  Teach  me  to 
play  upon  the  harp.” 

It  was  the  old  plea,  and  oh,  how  touchirglj 
earnest  and  sweet  her  face  looked  as  she  lifted 
it  toward  me! 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated;  then  kissing  her 
hastily,  I  said,  “  The  morning  is  so  lovely,  dear 
Lilly,  let’s  first  have  a  brisk  ride  on  our  ponies, 
and  I  am  yours.  It  is  too  pleasant  to  stay 
Come,  I’ll  assist  you  to  dress,”  and  I  cavghi 
her  hand  to  lead  her  away. 

“Indeed,  Clara,  I  haven’t  quite  strergth 
enough  to  ride  Bob,  this  morning,”  said  Iillji 
shrinking  back. 

“Nonsense!”  I  answered,  impatiently;  7W 
have  only  to  keep  your  seat,  and  I’ll  guide  yon. ' 

“  And  I  may  have  the  lesson  when  1 
Clara?” 

“Yes!” 

I  led  her  away,  and  we  were  soon  mounted. 
At  first  we  rode  slowly,  for  Lilly  was  timid,  and 
often  trembled,  and  begged  me  to  stop  until  she 
could  recover  her  composure ;  but  after  awhile, 
I  could  no  longer  boar  the  tedious  g»it»  ^ 
started  on  at  a  brisker  pace.  Lilly  implored  me 
to  stop,  but  the  brisk  motion  bad  imparted  t«e 
much  wildness  to  my  spirits  for  me  to  heed  her 
call,  and  clasping  her  check  rein  tightly,  1 
hurried  the  ponies  still  faster  onward.  . 

“Clara!  Clara!  stop.  I  am  dizzy.  1  ^all 
fall,”  she  cried,  at  last. 

“Hold  firmly  to  your  saddle.  Thera  is 
danger,”  I  answered. 

“Oh,  Clara,  in  mercy,  stop!  If  yen  trittrid* 
so  fast,  drop  my  rein,  I  implore  you.” 

With  a  laugh  I  answered  her.  Horror!  it  i* 
ringing  in  ray  ears  this  moment  For,  as  1 
uttered  it,  1  struck  my  horse  a  fiercer  blow, 
Lilly’s  rein  slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I  dashed 
on  at  the  wildest  pace.  A  large  pond  lay  to  ®7 
way,  where  Lilly  and  I  had  often  stopped  t# 
drenra  away  an  idle  hour,  and  give  our  powe! 
drink.  I  flew  past  it,  now,  with  my  utmost 
Bpeed,  laughing  aloud  to  see  the  blue  dimph* 
smiling  at  me  from  the  surface  of  the  Water- 
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did  not  pause  an  instant,  though  once  I  fanciod 
os  I  neared  the  end  of  the  pond,  that  I  heard  ' 
the  cry  of  “Clara!  Clara !"  swiftly  sweeping  j 
after  me,  but  I  only  hurried  on.  i 

At  last  I  drew  rein,  my  wild  heart  satisfied  j 
with  the  mad  recklessness  of  my  race.  As  I  sat ) 
panting  in  my  saddle,  patting  the  heaving  sides  i 
of  my  pony,  I  suddenly  thought  again  of  Lilly.  \ 
I  could  not  tell  why  the  thought  was  accom-  j 
ponied  with  such  a  burning,  bitter  pang;  but  I  \ 
felt  as  if  a  fire  blazed  suddenly  in  my  heart,  > 
subsiding  as  instantly,  and  leaving  it  cold  as  | 
ice.  What  had  become  of  her?  She  was  nowhere  J 
in  sight,  and  when  I  sprang  to  the  ground  and  \ 
placed  my  ear  there,  I  could  hear  no  sound  of  \ 
her  horse’s  hoofs.  With  a  sharp  fear  in  my  < 
heart,  I  gathered  up  my  reins,  and  whipped  my  l 
pony  into  even  a  swifter  pace  than  before.  Wildly  | 
1  called  “Lilly,  Lilly  1”  but  no  answer  came;  ^ 
and  almost  distracted,  I  hurried  on,  pressing  my  $ 
hand  on  my  heart,  to  quiet  the  beatings  which  ! 
almost  choked  me.  As  1  turned  a  sharp  corner  j 
ia  the  road,  I  came  in  fall  view  of  the  pond,  and  S 
there,  a  short  distance  before  me,  standing  doep  \ 
in  the  water,  was  Lilly's  horse.  With  a  shriek,  j 
I  dashed  in,  madly,  calling  Lilly  all  the  while,  j 
Still  no  answer  came;  but  as  I  reached  her  l 
horse,  I  saw  what  I  shall  never,  never  forget.  j 
Lying  on  her  side,  with  one  arm  under  her  j 
head,  the  other  rising  and  falling  with  the  motion  j 
of  the  waves,  as  if  warning  me  away,  her  face  j 
pale  as  snow,  lay  my  blind  sister,  under  the 


dimpling  water.  A  lifetime  of  agony  swept  over 
me  in  the  few  brief  moments  I  stood  goring 
there.  I  felt  that  I  had  murdered  her ;  felt  that 
the  Recording  Angel  was  writing  a  great  sin 
against  me ;  and  I  longed  to  lie  down,  pale  ami 
oold,  beneath  the  waves  with  her.  I  could  not 
lift  her,  but  my  cries  soon  brought  help,  and 
clinging  close  to  her  chilled  form,  I  walked 
beside  those  who  bore  her,  my  heart  almost 
bursting  with  its  anguish. 

I  heard  my  mother's  awful  cry  as  she  eaught 
sight  of  her  child,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  as 
if  to  shut  out  some  horrid  dream.  When  I 
heard  them  Bay,  without  questioning  me,  that 
the  pony  had  doubtless  broken  from  me  to  obtain 
water,  and  thus  Lilly  had  fallen  from  her  seat, 
I  did  not  contradict  it;  I  could  not;  for  a  wild 
cry  was  ringing  in  my  ears ;  a  voice  was  calling 
forever,  “Clara!  Clara!"  That  same  cry  is  in 
my  ears  now. 

Oh !  how  anxiously  I  chafed  those  cold  hands 
and  temples.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  anima¬ 
tion.  The  doctor  for  whom  we  had  sent,  and 
who  had  first  received  Lilly  in  his  arms,  came 
at  last.  I  watched  him  eagerly  as  he  bent  over 
her.  He  laid  his  fingers  on  her  pulse,  his  hand 
on  her  heart.  Oar  eyes  met.  I  read  all  in  that 
pitying  face,  and  fell  fainting  across  the  cold 
form  before  me. 

My  blind  sister  was  no  longer  blind.  Her 
blue  eyes  were  opened  in  heaven.  The  angels 
were  teaching  her  to  play  upon  the  harp! 


EVELYN  MAY. 


BY  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 


I  loved  dear  Evelyn  May, 

And  Evelyn  May  loved  me; 

And  oft  we  met  on  starry  eves 
Beneath  the  linden  tree. 

I  breathed  my  vows  in  gentle  tones, 
In  accents  sweet  and  Blew; 

She  whispered  back  her  fond  replies 
In  love-tones  soft  and  low. 

Yes!  there  we  met  in  youthful  hope, 
Beneath  the  linden  tree; 

For  I  indeed  loved  Evelyn  May, 
And  Evelyn  May  loved  me. 

Her  eyes  were  a  sonny  hue, 

Her  hair  like  golden  sheen; 

Her  face  a  Heavenly  beauty  wore, 
None  fairer  e'er  was  seen, 

And  then  a  heart  so  fond  and  true 
Is  seldom  found  on  earth. 


(  And  yet  the  one  I  fondly  loved 
<  Was  but  of  humble  birth ; 

l  What,  then !  we  cherished  “love’s  young  dream* 
5  Beneath  the  linden  tree, 

\  For  I  indeed  loved  Evelyn  May, 

5  And  Evelyn  May  loved  me. 

$  But  all  things  earthly  have  an  end, 

\  And  we  were  doomed  to  part, 

(  Though  every  word  and  every  look 
(  Was  cherished  in  each  heart, 

j  But  soon  an  angel  came  for  bei> 

>  To  graoe  a  lovelier  dime; 

l  Beyond  the  elouds  that  darkly  lower, 
i  Beyond  the  ills  of  Time, 

i  But  I  can  ne'er  forget  the  trysts 

>  Beneath  the  linden  tree, 

s  For  I  loved  dearly  Evelyn  May, 

*  And  Evelyn  May  loved  me. 
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CHAPTER  I.  »  them  back  as  worthless  and  unprized.  Oh,  life! 

“But  you  love  him,  Nellie ?”  *  thou  hast  many  bitter  cups,  but  this  is  one  of 

“I  never  said  to  the  contrary,  mother,”  and  j  the  bitterest  to  see  our  loved  weeping  over  faded 
a  deeper  flush  stole  over  the  young,  childish-  \  hopes — if  she  loves  as  I  fear  she  does,  I  knov 
looking  face.  s  not  what  the  effect  will  be ;  ’tis  evident  she  does 

“And  he — what  did  he  say,  Nellie?  What  j  not  wish  to  disturb  me — but  mother’s  eyes  are 
did  you  talk  about,  child?  Here,  1  will  stir  l  never  blind;  who  can  sympathize  with  her  as  I 
that  coffee — you  look  warm.”  |  can?  I  must  know  ail.  I  cannot  rest  with  this 

“Thank  you,  this  cool  water  is  so  refreshing,”  \  half  knowledge.” 

and  the  little  white  hands  bathed  the  rosy  face  \  “Who  was  it?”  asked  Mrs.  A - ,  as  Alice 

and  filled  the  blue  eyes  with  sparkling  pearls,  s  re-entered  the  room. 

“  Now  don’t  I  look  like  one  of  Undine’s  nymphs?  $  “Arthur  and  Lizzie,  as  I  supposed.  Nov. 
say,  mother,  with  these  great  dripping  drops  \  mother,  I  want  you  to  let  me  get  the  dinner,  and 
falling  from  my  hair?”  and  the  heavy  tresses  j  you  rest.  I  want  to  get  it  aril  my  own  way,  and 
wore  pushed  far  back  from  the  low,  broad  fore-  j  set  the  table  with  that  old-fashioned  china  on  tb« 
head.  “What  did  we  talk  about?  that  was  your  }  upper  shelf  in  the  closet,  it  will  look  so  odd  and 
question,  I  believe — well,  Alfred  talked  about  j  pretty — may  I  ?” 
the  pleasant  weather  and  my  geraniums — and : 
how  I  had  grown  since  last  we  met — ‘why,’  said 
he,  ‘you  were  nothing  but  a  child,  then;’  wasn’t 
it  funny,  mother?  Then  he  told  me  all  about 
his  uncle’s  great  house  in  the  city;  of  the  plea¬ 
sant  company  to  be  met  with,  there;  of  his 
cousin  Kate — says  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
oreature  he  ever  saw,  and  so  fascinating,  and — 
well,  he  is  soon  to  bocome  one  of  tho  firm,  and 
is  getting  along  so  grandly — ar’nt  you  glad, 
mother?  I’m  sure  I  be.  He  was  always  so 
good.” 

“Did  he  ask  you  to  write,  Nellie?”  said  Mrs. 

A - ,  looking  earnestly  into  her  daughter’s 

face. 

“No,  he  did  not;”  and  the  sweet  lips  in  giving 
this  answer  would  quiver  just  a  bit,  spite  of  the 
firm  little  heart  that  throbbed  so  wildly  beneath 
the  muslin  bodice.  “But  there,  your  coffee  is 
done,  mother.  Shall  I  make  some  for  dinner — 

Arthur  loves  coffee,  you  know.  ’Tis  most  time 
he  and  Lizzie  were  here— they  must  have  taken 


“  Yes,  child,  anything  you  wish,”  and  thetwrs 
gathered  fast  in  the  loving  eyes ;  Nelly  could  but 
see  them.  “Mother,”  said  she,  going  close  fo 
her,  speaking  very  slow  and  distinct,  “yoB*^ 
me  to  talk  about  Alfred — to  tell  you  mj*** 
feelings  and  what  I  know  of  his — perhaps 
right  I  should.  I  love  Alfred  Wendall  as  fondly 
as  I  am  capable  of  loving.  I  have  loved  him  fa 
a  long  time — ever  since  I  first  saw  him.  I  to* 
him  now,  and  I  feel  very  certain  I  always  shall. 
Don’t  look  so,  I  can’t  talk  if  you  do.  I  *ni  poor, 
mother,  plain,  ignorant.  I  forgot — no,  I  did  not 
forget — I  did  not  know  it  once — but  the  know¬ 
ledge  has  come — how,  I  hardly  know — I  frd  ** 
little,  so  obscure.  Don’t  speak,  mother,  you  will 
blame  him;  he  has  done  no  wrong;  ho  neTCr 
said,  Nellie,  I  love  you — I  doubt  if  he  ever 
thought  of  it;  those  days,  past  and  gone,  were 
rife  with  happiness ;  we  both  of  us  lived  in  th« 
present;  the  awakening  to  life’s  realities  bw 
come — the  future  is  golden  to  him — a  little  shsdj 
to  me — but,  mother,  I  will  teach  the  wsrw, 


a  long  walk.  Hark!  they  have  come.  I  guess  j  beautiful  sunshine  to  come  back  again;  I  tbin 
I'll  be  back  in  a  moment,”  and  Nellie  was  gone.  1 1  can,  dear  mother — I  wist  I  were  where  I  e° 
“Poor  child!”  said  the  mother,  looking  fondly  ^  see  him — his  good,  noble  face — I  ^ 

after  her;  “poor  child!  if  she  could  only  be  as  \  enjoy  to  look  upon  his  prosperity.  I 
happy  as  her  sister,  now.  Oh,  dear!  if  it  should  $  could  bear  this — this  forgetting  me,  better, 
trouble  her  much.  I’ve  been  fearing  this  for  \  hope  he  will  not  grow  worldly,  and  lose  all  re 
some  time.  Absence  blots  out  bright  pictures  \  for  those  things  we  once  loved  together, 
on  some  hearts — Alfred  Wendall  will  only  be  one  \  “Nellie,  you  are  a  strange  child.  Bo  7° 
of  tho  too  many.  How  I  shall  hate  him,  if  he  j  think  you  could  banish  love  fro™  701ir 
Jbas  stolen  my  child’s  best  affections,  but  to  fling  <  by  having  its  object  constantly  before  you 
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am  thankful  that  trial  is  spared  yon,  ’tie  so 
readful  to  tee  the  coldness  and  indifference  of 
hoae  who  hare  onoe  been  dear  to  ns.” 

Forget  him!  why  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
hing — how  could  I  ?  you  don’t  know  the  past — 
rati  think,  perhaps,  I  could  not  look  upon  his 
lappiness  without  a  feeling  of  envy,  unreconci- 
iation. 

“  My  love,  mother,  is  too  deep  to  dwell  wholly 
ipon  self,  'tie  this  selfishness  that  robs  life  of  its 
tweets ;  we  must  ignore  our  own  little  sorrows, 
teal  our  own  heart  wounds  by  striving  to  relieve 
:hose  of  others.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this  love, 
Bod  implanted  it  in  my  nature,  the  germ  has 
budded  and  blossomed  in  the  warm  sunlight  of 
Alfred  Wendell's  smiles.  1  will  not  seek  to  crush 
it.  No  other  flower  can  take  its  plaoe,  but  I  will 
?ee  that  it  does  not  drink  up  all  the  health  that 
gives  vitality  to  other  dear  affections,  it  shall 
not  diminish  my  love  for  father,  mother,  sister, 
or  the  world  at  large.  It  will  not  be  the  willow 
of  my  grave.  I  shall  live  a  long  time,  I  hope, 
dear  mother,  a  blessing  to  you  and  all  of  my 
friends.” 

We  will  now  leave  Nellie  and  her  mother  for  a 
short  time,  and  go  back  a  few  years,  introducing 
to  our  reader  Alfred  Wendall. 

Alfred  was  the  only  child  of  his  widowed 
mother,  who  had  long  made  her  home  with  a 

favorite  brother,  residing  in  the  city  of  P - . 

Mr.  Howard  was  very  wealthy.  Having  bnt  one 
child — a  little  daughter.  Alfred  being  a  bright, 
interesting  boy,  shared  largely  in  his  uncle’s 
affections.  He  was  sent  to  the  best  schools — all 
his  wants  were  most  lavishly  supplied.  From 
a  rosy,  laughter-loving  urchin,  he  soon  became 
the  tall,  slender,  studious  youth.  His  books 
were  almost  his  only  companions.  He  sought 
not,  eared  not  for  the  society  of  those  of  his  own 
age.  Day  by  day  his  eyes  grew  brighter,  darker, 
deeper — day  by  day  the  fair  face  lost  its  round¬ 
ness,  and  a  pale,  sickly  hue  took  the  place  of 
the  healthy  glow  that  once  added  beauty  to  his 
boyish  face.  His  friends  became  alarmed,  and 
concluded  rest  and  country  air  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  study  and  school  life.  So  he  was 

sent  to  the  pleasant  little  village  of  S - ,  to 

spend  the  summer  months — here  he  met  Nellie 
Ashley  for  the  first  time.  I  wish  I  could  give 
my  reader  a  description  of  her  appearance,  but 
I  may  not,  for  she  was  one  of  those  whose  beauty 
lay  more  in  the  life  and  animation  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  than  in  the  well-cut  features.  I  cannot 
Tedly  tell  yon  the  color  of  her  eyes.  I  have 
heard  them  called  blue,  haxle  and  black,  this 
must  have  been  owing,  I  presume,  to  the  dilating 
and  contracting  of  the  pupil,  which  grew  bril- : 


liantly  large  when  engaged  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  when  any  subject  of  interest  claimed 
her  attention.  Her  features  were,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  sharp,  but  time  would  relieve  that; 
the  long,  rippling  curls  of  sonny  brown;  the 
merry  dimples  deepening  in  both  cheeks  when 
the  sunlight  stole  into  her  heart,  made  her  seem 
much  younger  than  she  really  was.  One  could 
scarcely  believe  fifteen  summers  had  darkened 
the  golden  hair.  Sneh  was  the  pleasing  vision 
that  met  Alfred  Wendall  on  his  arrival  at  his 

aunt’s,  in  the  retired  town  of  6 - .  She  was 

just  the  fair,  fragile  being  that  had  so  often 
stolen  into  the  maxes  of  his  day-dreams,  when! 
he  tried  to  pioture  a  sister  that  he  could  love 
with  all  his  heart.  A  wife  he  had  never  seriously 
thought  of,  bnt  a  sister  was  a  bright  ideal  he 
was  constantly  longing  for.  Oh,  those  long, 
joyous  days  that  ushered  in  rosy  twilights 
and  starry  eves — those  long,  pleasant  walks,  in 
search  of  specimens  for  Nell’s  herbarium — the 
drinking  in  of  the  poet’s  burning  words,  seated 
side  by  side.  Was  it  strange  the  links  of  affec¬ 
tion  grew  strongt  Was  it  strange  such  an 
atmosphere  should  beget  love?  Weeks  flew — 
months  passed,  and  the  day  of  separation  came, 
sad  to  both,  equally  sad,  bnt  they  could ^write, 
that  was  one  conRfort,  and  they  did  write,  many 
glowing  pages  syll&beled  the  thoughts  of  each. 
Twice  had  Alfred  visited  Nellie,  the  third  time 
commences  our  story.  Three  years  intercourse 
with  the  world,  the  busy  mingler  in  the  jostling 
crowd  had  brought  many  changes  to  Alfred. 
His  studies  on  account  of  his  health  had  been 
relinquished — his  business  talents  had  been 
oalled  into  play,  and  bis  unde  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  him  all  he  had  fondly  hoped 
for  long  years,  and  now  only  one  wish  remained 
ungratified,  that  was  to  see  him  the  husband  of 
his  beautiful  daughter,  Kate  Howard,  now  in 
her  sixteenth  year — he  would  have  this  son  of 
his  love,  his  own  indeed. 

Oh,  how  much  circumstances  have  to  do  with 
onr  life's  happiness  or  misery.  If  Alfred  Wen¬ 
dell's  barque  had  floated  in  the  narrow  waters 
that  rocked  Nellie  Ashley’s,  forgetfulness  Would 
never  have  obliterated  the  bright  dream  that 
once  made  melody  in  his  heart,  the  music  of 
Nellie’s  presence  would  never  have  lost  its  echo ; 
bnt  amid  the  din  and  confusion  of  hurrying 
waves  feud  dashing  billows,  with  another  sweet 
face  looking  into  his  for  sympathy  and  protec¬ 
tion,  can  we  wonder,  for  it  was  a  man’s  heart- 
can  we  wonder  the  star  that  once  lightened  his 
heaven,  gradually  disappear  to  illumine  it  no 
more  forever?  Nay,  we  do  not  wonder,  bnt  God 
pity  those  who  we  thus  left,  let  them  seek  a 
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balm  in  hia  loving  words,  “Como  unto  me,  all  l 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  1  will  j 
give  you  rest.”  j 

CHAPTER  II. 

.  Evskino  is  fast  veiling  nature’s  beautiful  land-  \ 


lows,  the  deeps  of  sorrow,  the  sunshine  of  joy, 
the  rough  rock,  the  sharp  point,  the  deepening 
cloud,  the  smile  of  blue,  fling  them  together 
and  you  have  life,  something  to  battle— sone- 
thing  to  strive  for,  action  and  rest,  trial  and 
peace,  garlands  woven  by  bleeding  fingers,  and 
bleeding  brows  that  wear  no  garlands.  Life  is 


soapes  with  its  misty  veil  of  silver,  ere  we  again  j  a  struggle,  true  life  a  hope,  a  belief,  a  doubt,  t 
enter  the  oottage,  left  at  the  dinner  hour.  The  \  fear,  the  birth  of  mind  struggling  for  existence, 
low  murmur  of  voices  attracts  us  to  the  parlor,  \  a  spark  of  divinity  that  cannot  go  out,  but  shall 
where  we  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  Lizzie  j  burn  and  never  die,  flame-lighting  the  whole 
Ashley  and  Arthur  Leslie,  betrothed.  \  Universe,  brightening  Clod’s  throne  forever  and 

“But,  Lizzie,”  said  Arthur,  playing  with  the  5  ever.” 
white  fingers  claimed  as  his  own,  “we  shall  j  “Quite  a  speech,”  said  Lizzie,  winding  the 
doubtless  have  troubles  and  trials,  they  come  \  long,  wavy  curls  caressingly  about  her  finger*, 
alike  to  all,  you  know.  I  shall  use  my  utmost  \  “We  shall  now  begin  to  look  for  the  stirring  of 
exertions  as  a  faithful  pilot  to  steer  clear  of  the  j  the  fountain;  what,  may  I  ask,  ‘has  come  o’er 
fatal  rocks  and  sandbars,  where  human  happi-  \  the  spirit  of  your  dream  ?’  you  are  not  wont  U> 
ness  too  often  presents  us  a  fearful  wreck.  No  \  look  upon  life’s  sober  side.  Why  should  you, 
oloud  mars  our  sky  now,  but  clouds  may  arise.  $  for  what  have  you  done  but  sip  honey  all  your 
We  should  be  prepared  for  them,  girded  with  the  l  days,  a  flower-loving  creature?” 
armor  of  fortitude,  having  a  firm,  unwavering  \  “You  are  right,  sister.  Truly  a  butterfly's 
faith  in  Him  who  is  able  and  mighty  to  save.”  I  existence  has  been  mine,  one  illy  calculated  to 


-  “With  you,  Arthur,  I  fear  no  danger — if  1$ 
share  the  calm,  shall  1  turn  back  when  the  \ 
tempest  approaches?  You  do  not  fear  me,  j 
4rthur?”  j 

“No;  but  I  was  thinking  of  life’s  changes,  j 
but  we  will  not  anticipate  those  evils  that  may  j 
never  come.”  j 

“Oh,”  said  Lizzie,  sighing,  “if  life  could  only  } 
be  one  smooth,  shining  sea,  how  tranquilly  and  l 
sweotly  would  our  earthly  pilgrimage  pass.  Why  j 
could  it  not  have  been  so  ordered?”  \ 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  j 
the  entrance  of  Nellie,  who  seated  herself  by  her  j 
sister's  side.  $ 

“How  is  it  with  you,  Nell?”  asked  Arthur,  j 
“Would  you  echo  Lizzie’s  wish  that  life  could  l 
be  one  smooth,  uninterrupted  sea?”  \ 

“  No,  I  would  not.”  | 

“Why,  Nell?  I  do  not  think  this  little,  fragile  $ 
form  would  bear  much  buffeting.”  * 

“Perhaps  not,”  replied  Nellie,  with  a  smile;  j 
“but  yon  have  seen  mighty  trees  torn  from  the  J 
earth  by  the  fierce  hurricane,  that  left  the  droop-  5 
ing  flowdr  that  nestled  in  their  9hade  unharmed.”  I 
^True;  but  tell  us  your  ideas  of  life.”  ' 

“Listen!  Do  you  hear  that  olock? — tick,  tick,  \ 
backward,  forward,  pausing  not,  quickening  not,  j 
even,  regular — would  I  have  my  life  marked  off 
in  that  dull,  monotonous  way,  no  fever,  no  fret,  \ 
no  lagging,  no  bounding  forward,  alive,  but  life-  * 
lees,  real,  but  undefined?  No,  never.  I  ask  not  j 
for  the  life  that  climbs  no  precipices,  a  lake  t 
without  a  ripple,  &  star  without  a  shine,  a  frag-  % 
rantless  flower.  Nay,  give  me  the  dash  of  bil-  * 


fit  the  mind  for  that  dark  side,  which  if  notpre 
seated  to  me,  is  constantly  flinging  its  weight  of 
sorrow  upon  others.  To-night,  being  in  s 
thoughtful  mood  than  usual,  life’s  ways  item 
clearer,  more  sharply  defined.  I  view 
ties  as  an  earnest  of  something  better  tbas®*® 
rest — an  indolence  that  slumbers  away  all  to* 
heaven-born  aspirations  that  rise  above  to*; 
and  teach  man  the  means  of  hewing  out  a 
for  his  soul  to  travel  in.  Trouble  and  sorro* 
are  the  medicines  of  life;  continual  prosperity, 
like  luxurious  feasting,  weakens  and  debilitates; 
then  does  the  great  Physician  deal  out  in  mentf 
the  bitter  portion.  Shall  we  murmur  at  the 
smart  that  brings  healing  with  it?  But  I  a® 
sure  you  and  Arthur  can  find  more  interesting 
topics  of  discussion  than  the  woes  of  earth,  aiti 
I  will  leave  you  to  hunt  them  up,  at  your  leisuK, 
so  good-night.” 

“Isn’t  she  strange?”  said  Lizzie,  to  her  com¬ 
panion.  “Who  would  think,  to  look  in  her 
laughing  face,  she  could  preach  such  sober, 
matter-of-fact  stuff?” 

“If  I  mistake  not,  Lizzie,  that  sparkling  to no* 
tain,  the  mind’s  waters,  have  been  stirred  fro® 
some  cause  deeper  than  either  of  ns  may  thin*. 
If  trials  be  hers,  heaven  grant  her  strength  to 
bear  them.” 

We  will  now  follow  Nellie  to  her  chamber- 
She  had  thought  when  she  left  the  happy  0D€6 
below,  to  indulge  in  a  good  fit  of  weeping  all 
herself,  reddening  her  eyes  and  lightening  cr 
heart.  But  when  she .  had  reached  her  rooflj 
and  stood  in  the  pure,  bright  moonlight 
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flooded  the  whole  apartment  with  its  mellowing 
beams,  she  changed  her  mind,  and  seating  her¬ 
self  by  an  open  window,  soon  became  apparently 
entranced  with  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the  night, 
and  the  melody  of  its  slumbering  music — for 
nature  whispers  glad  things  in  her  sleep — and 
tfee  heart  of  man  iB  then  so  open  to  her  teach- 
ings,  that  he  may  not  commune  with  her  without 
feeling  something  of  that  peace  that  ooroes  from 
&l>ove,  stealing  silently  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  soul.  Who  has  not  felt  at  snch  times 
Clod’s  angels  were  about  him,  ministering  com¬ 
fort  to  the  sorrow-scoured  heart,  pointing  with 
the  hand  of  faith  to  a  home  of  love,  where  all 
the  gross,  unsubstantial  things  of  earth  are  flung 
aside  for  the  real  and  pure  necessities  of  man’s 
beat  desires. 

Nellie  was  one  of  nature’s  pupils — in  her  she 
erer  found  a  true  sympathiser,  one  that  carried 
her  thoughts  upward,  beyond  a  world  thongh 
beautiful,  full  of  changes.  And  long  before  the 
weary  head  sought  the  pillow  of  rest,  did  she 
kneel  before  her  God  in  prayer,  thanking  Him 
for  all  H!s  priceless  gifts,  with  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  love  and  resignation  to  His  divine 
Till. 

Who  was  the  happiest  that  night?  She  who 
slumber ed  trusting  in  the  goodness  of  her 
heavenly  Father,  or  the  sister  who  leant  upon 
the  love  of  (Vail  humanity?  We  need  not  pause 
to  say  who  had  the  surest  foundation  for  future 
blessedness. 

We  must  now  pass  over  the  few  sunny  weeks 
that  ushered  in  Lizzie  Ashley’s  bridal  day. 
Never  shone  a  lovelier  morning  on  maiden  fair. 
IfelKe  had  left  her  couch  and  sleeping  sister 
long  before  the  golden  sun  had  kissed  the  spark¬ 
ling  dew-drops  from  her  flowers.  So  they  were 
gathered  wet  and  blushing  in  all  their  pristine 
beauty,  to  ornament  the  room  where  two  fond 
and  loving  hearts  were  so  soon  to  be  united  for 
aye.  Nellie  was  busy  in  arrapging  her  trea¬ 
sures,  when  the  patter  of  small  feet  broke  in 
upon  her  quiet.  “Please,  Miss,”  said  the  little 
urehin,  “father  meant  to  have  sent  it  in  last 
evening,  but  forgot  it.” 

“What?”  said  Nellie,  looking  up  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  son  of  a  neighbor.  “What  iB  it, 
Edwin?” 

“This  letter,”  and  a  smooth  white  envelope, 
directed,  in  a  bold,  masculine  hand,  was  pre¬ 
sented.  A  cluster  of  beautiful  roses  rewarded 
the  bearer,  and  Nellie  was  left  alone  to  learn 
the  contents  of  the  missive.  At  first  a  feeling 
of  joy,  of  glad  surprise,  sent  a  glow  to  her  heart 
and  a  blush  to  her  cheek — but  for  a  moment 
oclyc  A  strange  thrill,  a  cold  shudder  passed 


}  over  her  frame,  leaving  her  chill  and  pale.  But 
\  whatever  it  was  the  truth  would  be  better  thnn 
j  suspense.  With  trembling  hands  the  seal  was 
j  broken. 

I'  Shall  we  too,  look,  reader? 

“Drab  Nell — My  heart’s  sister  congratulate 
\  me,  for  the  fifteenth  sees  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
j  Kate  is  mine.  Can  I  say  more,  Alf.” 

\  Dear  Nell!  but  this  is  only  an  echo  of  the 
\  hoarse  thunders  of  a  storm  that  had  swept  over 

!'  her  heart  weeks  before.  ’Twas  all  over  now, 
every  lingering  hope  that  would  tarry  spite  of 
cold  reason. 

Speak,  Nellie,  move,  weep,  thank  heaven  thou 
|  art  saved  1  No  discordant  notes  of  weakness 
\  shall  vibrate  thy  quivering  heart-strings  when 
>  touched  by  other  fingers,  thou  hast  faith  in  the 
\  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence.  Smiles, 
i  too,  ah,  Nellie,  thou  art  a  true  woman,  smiles 
j  and  tears  are  mingled  together.  The  missive  is 
\  again  read,  now  slowly,  and  with  apparent  com- 
<  posure,  and  is  then  laid  aside,  and  the  bright, 
>  beautful  flowers  again  become  the  work  of  the 
\  morning. 

n  How  nicely  are  the  delicate  shades  blended, 
|  how  the  damp,  dark-green  relieves  the  too  daz¬ 
zling  hue  of  one  blossom,  and  displays  the  faint, 
>  pearl-like  tinge  of  another.  And  now  all  is 
\  arranged — roses  and  garlands — can  we  wonder 
|  at  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  sister  who 
enters  as  Nellie  gives  the  finishing  touch  to  her 
|  morning’s  work,  by  admitting  just  enough  of  the 
|  clear,  brilliant  sunshine  to  warm  np  and  color 
\  the  whole. 

\  “Oh,  if  Alfred  were  only  here,”  exclaimed 
i  Lizzie.  “’Tis  too  bad,  isn’t  it,  Nellie?  but  don’t 
{ look  so  sad.  I’m  not  going  a  hundred  miles  off. 
\  I  can  see  you  every  day.  I’m  so  happy — I  was 

\  never  half  so  happy  before — now  if  Alfred - ” 

I  “  This  day,  that  brings  so  much  joy  to  you,” 
\  interrupted  Nellie,  “also  sees  the  consummation 
J  of  his  dearest  wishes — read  this.” 
i  “Nellie!  why  I  thought — don’t  you  care, 
|  though  ?  but  I  see  you  do  not — it  would  kill  you 
j  if  you  did.  I’m  so  glad ;  I  feared  mother  would 

(lose  you,  too ;  I  never  did  think  much  of - ” 

Just  then  Arthur  entered,  much  to  Nellie’s 
relief,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

|  A  few  hours  later,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L» — 

>  were  admiring  the  beauties  of  their  new  home. 
\  Well  might  Lizzie  joy  in  her  present  prospect 
l  of  happiness.  Arthur  Leslie  was  one  to  make 
|  the  humblest  fireside  agreeable,  rich  in  heart 
b  gifts  and  worldly  gear.  Lizzie  was  also  noted 
'for  her  pleasing  manners  and  amiable  disposi- 
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tion.  Tender  parents  had  shielded  her  thus  far  %  employment,  and  employment  she  would  have, 
from  all  that  could  annoy — but  will  she  bear  j  So  arousing  herself  one  pleasant  morning,  s be 
with  cheerfulness  the  burdens  of  more  mature  )  called  upon  the  school  committee  of  their  Tillage, 
years?  Will  the  noonday  sun  find  her  still  active,  \  and  offered  her  services  as  teacher — services 
unwearied  with  the  toil  of  the  day?  Time  will  which  were  at  once  accepted  with  surprise  a ad 
only  show.  How  deserted  and  almost  dreary  gratitude.  Never  was  there  a  happier,  better 
seemed  the  garlanded  room  at  the  old  home-  disciplined  flock  than  Miss  Nellie’s,  and  while 
stead.  One  of  its  brightest  blossoms  was  miss-  ^  she  daily  strove  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the 
ing.  It  had  been  gathered  to  radiate  another  *  tender  minds  of  her  pupils,  her  own  was  not 
circle — to  be  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  manly  $  left  uncultivated — unpruned.  8he  found  know- 
heart  that  now  wore  it.  j  ledge  a  never-ending  source  of  pleasure  —  a 

Poor  Nellie!  none  felt  the  loss  more  sensibly  $  stream  that  widened  and  widened,  ever  repay- 
than  she;  days  passed — in  vain  she  tried  to  >  ing  her  with  rich  treasures  when  sought 
awaken  within  herself  an  interest  in  the  daily  j  Gradually  came  back  the  peace  of  other  days, 
labors  of  those  around  her — her  thoughts  were  \  She  would  think  of  the  past,  as  one  remembers 
constantly  roving,  now  to  the  absent  sister —  \  a  sweet  strain  of  music  that  once  held  entranced 
almost  envying  her — so  perfectly  happy  did  she  !j  all  the  senses — filling  them  with  a  heavenly  bliss 
appear  in  her  new  sphere  of  action.  Then  far  ^  that  can  never  be  forgotten  in  time — perhaps 
away  to  the  city’s  din — and  a  tall  form  would  <  not  in  eternity.  She  regretted  it  not — it  bad 
steal  to  her  side.  But  this  would  never  do ;  she  \  ceased  to  annoy,  to  trouble  her — she  was  at  rest, 
would  be  no  stagnant  pool;  her  mind  needed  \  (to  bb  concluded.) 


THE  WANDERER’S  RETURN. 

BY  BYLYIA  A.  LAWSON. 


A  wandf.reb  oame  from  tho  world’*  worn  way, 

Back  to  hi*  home  one  glad  Spring  day, 

When  murmuring  wind*  in  their  soft  low  glee 
Sang  sweetly  through  waving  bush  and  tree, 

And  the  warble  of  wild  birds  was  blent  with  the  song, 
That  floated  so  gladly.the  bright  earth  along. 

The  grass  thick  and  green  from  the  Springs  soft 
showers, 

Was  gommed  with  the  blue  of  the  violet  flowers; 
And  tho  leaves  on  the  maple  that  whispered  so  low, 
Were  bright  with  the  glad  young  Spring-time’s  glow; 
And  the  jessamine  wav’d  o'er  the  old  honse  still, 
And  the  white  rose  climbed  np  the  window-sill. 

To  him  each  sight  struck  a  magic  string. 

Wild  thoughts  o’er  hi*  struggling  heart  to  bring, 
And  in  each  Bound  was  a  spirit’s  tone, 

That  weloomed  the  way-worn  wanderer  home; 

And  thus  a  voioe,  in  a  gush  of  song, 

Seemed  borne  o’er  the  lovely  scene  along. 


j  “Alas!  alas!  by  the  farrowed  brow, 
j  And  the  sorrowing  look  that  betrays  thee  now, 
j  I  know  the  dreams  that  thy  young  heart  bore^ 
j  Are  guests  in  its  chambers  now  no  more, 
i  With  their  forms  of  beauty  they  all  have  fled, 

|  And  no  flower*  spring  up  o’er  their  cold,  damp  dead. 

!  “No  change  in  thy  vision  thy  fkir  home  wean, 

1  Tho  meadow  is  bright  with  soft  dewy  tears; 
i  And  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  look  np  with  &  smiley 
v  The  sadness  from  out  thy  worn  heart  to  beguile; 
v  Alas!  that  the  dreams  of  the  young  buoyant  heart 
j  So  soon  with  their  gladness  and  lightness  depart, 

v  “Dimness  is  gathering  thy  dark  eye  o’er, 

\  Thom  art  thinking  of  those  who  return  no  more^ 

S  And  deeming  that  in  the  low  wind’s  sigh, 

\  As  it  sweeps  with  its  thousand  voices  by, 
j  Thou  hearest  the  loved  one’s  familiar  tone 
£  Breathe  softly  around  the  haunts  of  home. 


“Thou  hast  oome  bock  to  thy  native  dell. 

Where  so  soft  the  gleams  of  sunlight  fell 
On  the  golden  hours  of  that  sunny  day, 

When  thou  passed  from  its  lovely  haunts  away, 

Oh,  say,  hast  thou  brought  pure  feelings  back 
Prom  the  dusty  ways  in  the  world’s  worn  track? 

“Hast  thou  brought  them  back  as  fresh  and  warm, 
As  on  that  glad,  bright  Spring-time  morn  ? 

Are  tho  dreams  all  there  that  thy  spirit  filled? 

Or  hath  their  fairy  forms  been  chilled 

With  the  blight  that  oft  dims  their  gladness  here, 

The  tears  that  Ml  on  the  loved  one’s  bier? 


!  “There's  a  weight  of  feeling  deep,  dark,  and  strong 
That  sweeps  o’er  thy  way-worn  heart  along: 

A  blight  has  fallen  that  withered  there 

!<  The  flower  of  affection,  bright  and  fair; 

No  more  they  bloom,  the  heart  is  a  grave, 

From  whose  dark  recess  no  power  oan  save. 

<  “Thou  wilt  mourn  o’er  them  os  o’er  the  dead, 
f  On  whom  a  spirit  of  beauty  shed 
|  A  wealth  of  sweetness,  and  thy  young  heart 
j  Had  linked  it  with  gladness  too  bright  to  part; 

<  But  ah !  no  more  thou  wilt  find  them  here, 
l  Drop  flowers  above  their  lowly  bier.” 
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BT  BUSAN  MULLEN. 


Chajllit  Bright  thought  everything  of  aunt 
*tty,  and  aunt  Patty  reciprocated  his  affeo- 
ons,  so  that  at  twenty-five  he  was  still  unm&r- 
ed,  though  many  young  ladies  had  been  the 
ihject  of  his  serious  contemplation.  None, 
owever,  attained  to  his  standard  of  perfection ; 
one  suited,  either,  the  fastidious  taste  of  his 
ndulgent  but  whimsical  guardian.  Charley  ad- 
aired  Miss  Patten  and  her  curls,  but  aunty 
bought  they  drew  too  much  on  the  brain ;  aunty 
relieved  in  Miss  Bobrig,  Charley  thought  her  too 
strong-minded;  and  so  on  through  a  catalogue 
of  unmentionable  names.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
would  never  agree  upon  any  one  to  unite  their 
varying  minds. 

Bat  one  Sabbath  morning  the  eyes  of  Charley 
fell  upon  a  young  lady  whom  he  instantly  de- 
dored  eligible  in  all  points,  if  equally  attainable, 
a  fact  which  he  set  about  zealously  finding  out. 
He  pressed  his  suit  so  warmly,  that  he  entirely 
f'jrgot  his  obligation  to  suit  aunt  Patty;  and  he 
vss  actually  engaged  before  he  remembered  that 
Miss  Brandon,  the  tip  of  the  fashion,  might  be 
received  by  aunt  Patty  with  sovereign  contempt. 

“Miss  Brandon  is  no  doubt  very  well  for  a ; 
•ich  man’s  wife/’  said  Miss  Bobrig,  coming  in 
o  torture  the  irritable  lady  with  the  rumor  of  ] 
tie  courtship,  “but  I  fear  she  lacks  fortitude: 
o  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  our  changing  state.”  i 
tad  she  crossed  her  arms  as  she  delivered  her- j 
idf  of  this  speech,  with  a  determination  and  i 
nasculine  vigor  that  showed  her  ready  for  any  : 
■aergency.  j 

“And  yet,  my  dear,”  pleaded  aunty,  “trials  I 
rften  develop  latent  traits  of  self-reliance  in  j 
re ry  timid  natures.”  | 

“Yes,  but  Miss  Brandon  is  so  worldly.  ‘The  i 
jlass  and  mould  of  fashion’  have  so  long  been 
ler  study,  that  little  change  can  he  looked  for 
a  her  character.  I  fear  greatly  for  Charley’s 
tappiness  with  such  a  companion.” 

Aunt  Patty  closed  the  door  upon  this  visitor 
rith  a  sigh,  and  mentally  pronounoed  Charley 
mdutiful  and  ungrateful.  Presently  another  and 
Liferent  caller  was  announced.  Miss  Patten 
thisked  into  the  parlor,  her  long  curls  flowing 
round  her  alabaster  face  and  neck;  somewhat] 
freckled,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  the  clearest  ] 
alabaster,  but  so  called  by  admiring  lovers.  3 


II  “Dear  Miss  Bright,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,” 

s  she  cried.  “I  heard  such  shocking  intelligence 
|  just  now.  They  do  say  that  Charley  is  earned 
|  away  with  that  Maria  Brandon,  from  New  York. 
I  Such  a  nice  young  man!  And  he  might  have 
'  married  Miss  Bobrig,  too.  An  intellectual, 
sweet,  affectionate  woman,  who  could  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  his  ardent  nature.  For  my  part* 
I  can’t  see  what  he  Admires  in  her.  All  starch 
and  ribbons.  Jo  Petty  says  he  saw  her  squeezing 
through  the  church-door  with  a  hoop  on  as  big 
as  his  mother’s  water-cask.” 

“Hoops!”  screamed  aunt  Patty,  now  fairly 
*  indignant,  “you  don’t  say  she  follows  that 
monstrous  fashion?  Why,  it  belonged  to  the 
very  worst  age  of  the  English  court,  Queen 
Anne’s.  I’ve  heard  my  grandfather  tell  stories 
of  the  time.  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  that  DeAcon 
i  Bright’s  son  should  come  to  this;  and  after  all 
;  my  counsel  and  instruction.” 

From  this  time  forth  aunt  Patty  set  herself 
|  vigorously  against  the  match,  refusing  even  to 
meet  Miss  Brandon  or  to  hear  Charley’s  ardent 
defence  of  her  virtues. 

It  was  enough  that  Jo  Petty  had  spoken  upon 
the  subject;  that  hoops  wero  the  fashion;  and 
that  she  herself  had  seon  Charley  half-concealed 
i  by  a  prodigious  breadth  of  skirt,  as  he  and  Miss 
Brandon  walked  down  the  Broadway  of  Mullen- 
town.  On  her  part,  Miss  Brandon  would  nos 
change  her  dress  to  propitiate  the  prejudices  of 
aunty.  So  Charley  was  not  only  likely  to  lose 
the  affections  of  aunt  Patty,  but  also  an  interest 
in  her  bank  securities. 

Women  of  fashion  are  often  sadly  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  their  own  sett.  It  was  so  now  with 
Maria  Brandon.  Miss  Bobrig,  who  was  a  strong- 
minded  person,  and  affected  Madame  de  Staeel, 
declared  that  ner  intellectual  attributes  were 
j  deficient.  Miss  Patten,  who  curled  her  hair 
;  desperately,  and  compared  herself  to  Dante’s 
|  Beatrice,  was  sure  she  would  never  be  a  con- 
;  genial  spirit  for  Charley ;  and  each  had  their 
j  eager  believers.  Whereas,  the  true  conception 
|  of  woman’s  nature  lies  not  in  Miss  Bobrig’s 
]  theory  of  attributes — nor  yet  in  the  other  ex- 
I  treme  of  sentimental  fancy  and  yet  grosser  folly. 

I  The  centre  of  these  antipodes  is  a  rational 
'  woman,  who  avoids  all  singularities.  Such  art 
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those  who  lend  a  charm  to  society,  by  yielding  j  know  about  the  evaporation  of  the  carboa  *  i 
gracefully  to  its  established  etiquette,  instead  j  the  rising  of  the  emptings.  ^ 

of  flying  in  its  face  as  outre  reformers,  or  ro-  *  However,  practice  perfected  her,  and  Chartyt 
mancing  upon  its  heartlessness.  j  wonder  at  her  success  lightened  and  aweetead 

Such  a  woman  was  Maria  Brandon.  Simpering  j  even  heavy  and  sour  bread.  So  that  three  yeti 
as  Miss  Bobrig  had  represented  her,  she  had  an  \  passed  rapidly  away,  and  something  had 
independence  that  feared  neither  threats  nor  \  annually  saved,  till  Charley  found  himself  ok 
persuasions.  Had  aunt  Patty  commenced  the  j  to  purchase  a  permanent  home, 
siege  less  vigorously,  the  Malakoff  might  have  |  Maria  had  in  no  point  derogated  from  h 
relented  and  Sebastopol  been  taken.  But  when  |  habitual  custom  of  being  in  the  fashion.  Th 
the  enemy  commanded  her  to  lay  down  her  hoops  $  is,  she  never  was  a  slave  to  tyranny,  but  d 
or  surrender  Charley,  the  Brandon  blood  took  \  also  avoided  dressing  singularly.  Charley’s  i& 
fire.  Battered  and  beaten,  poor  Charley  stood  £  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  bills,  gathered 
between  the  two  combatants,  exposed  to  a  dread-  \  aunt  Patty,  were  fabulous  in  the  extreme;  bt 
ful  artillery  of  words,  chiefly  interjectional,  and  \  his  married  life  had  amply  proved  the  erroneo*!; 
on  aunt  Patty’s  side  declamatory.  \  ness  of  aunt  Patty’s  statements,  as  to  what  li 

“So  you  have  thrown  yourself  away  on  this  \  would  cost  to  maintain  a  fashionable  woman. 
doll.  Well,  go  your  own  course,  Charles.  1 1  In  the  meantime,  poor  aunt  Patty,  in  spite  4 
have  loved  you  like  a  son,  and  I  hoped  that  j  her  high  mettle  and  offended  dignity,  pined  ftf 
when  this  hour  came,  you  would  bring  to  my  J  Charley.  Her  mission,  and  the  various  net 
house  one  who  would  honor  it  by  high  intellectual  \  theories  of  Miss  Bobrig  and  her  companions  it 
worth.”  v  philanthropy,  could  not  avert  her  thoughts  from  ] 

“But,  aunt  Martha,  Maria  is  refined,  culti-  \  the  injustice  of  which  she  felt  she  had  ben 
rated,  good  and  noble.”  j  guilty.  She  was  growing  old  and  rheumatic. 

“Yes!  in  the  world’s  acceptation.  She  can  <  and  longed  for  love  and  sympathy  instead  of  the 
play  and  sing,  and  doubtless  attends  to  the  forms  J  self-imposed  and  monastic  duties  to  which  she 
of  religion.  But  is  she  practical  and  compre-  j  had  devoted  her  life.  Poor  aunt  Patty/  The* 
hensive  in  her  charities;  and  is  it  her  chief  |  charities  have  brought  you  nothing,  beeiaww 
desire  to  fulfil  her  mission  in  life?”  j  dogmatically  given;  those  duties  have  had  no 

Somebody  has  said,  that  they  read  a  novel  till  <  reward,  so  self-righteously  have  they  be»  tnV 
the  heroine  fainted.  Charley  listened  to  aunt  s  filled. 

Patty  till  she  carao  to  the  mission  theory,  and  \  Thus,  between  the  distress  of  her  miad  wA 
then  escaped.  Besides,  his  mind  was  made  up.  *  the  ailments  of  her  body,  the  good  maiden  re* 
He  felt  that  he  had  never  been  in  earnest  before,  j  solved  to  spend  a  winter  in  New  York,  to  try 
and  Maria’s  independence  infused  something  of  \  the  new  pathies  and  ologiet  of  Miss  Bobrig,  if 
its  spirited  nature  into  his  somewhat  sluggish  \  perchance  they  might  not  tend  to  recruit  bfi 
one.  So  they  were  married;  aunt  Martha  having  5  failing  energies.  Oh !  hopeless  thought,  that  art 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  her  obdurate  j  can  recuperate  exhausted  nature  or  vitalise  tbi 
niece.  $  stagnant  blood  of  ago. 

“Let  them  go,”  the  pertinacious  old  lady  said,  j  She  went  therefore  immediately,  nervou?!?! 
shaking  back  her  false  curls,  and  ohucking  an  <  anxious,  as  only  a  single  woman  could  be,  alone 
artificial  tooth  into  its  socket,  “  we  shall  see  how  \  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  city.  How  tl* 
they  get  along.  He  with  his  flute  and  guitar,  >  fashions  annoyed  her;  how  determined  she  va 
she  with  her  fine  airs  and  city  habits:  Charley  <  to  yield  nothing  to  city  etiquette;  and  yet  he* 
will  find  it  different  living' on  a  salary  and  sup-  \  ludicrously  afraid  she  was  lest  some  one  would 
porting  such  pretensions.”  \  mistrust  her  country  breeding.  Innumerable 

Twelve  hundred  dollars  yearly  was  all  the  $  were  the  baths,  fresh  and  salt,  cold  and  warm, 
young  couple  could  command ;  but  upon  this  <  to  whioh  she  submitted.  The  fatiguing  caliv* 
they  commenced  their  united  lives,  in  a  large  j  thenics,  had  just  begun  to  shake  the  stiffhe* 
town,  contiguous  to  the  city  of  New  York.  *  out  of  her  rheumatic  joints  when  a  new  clocf 
Charley  laid  aside  his  guitar  for  the  ledger,  and  j  was  introduced,  which  set  aunt  Patty  off  into  t 
Maria  hung  up  her  rings  and  entered  into  the  \  melancholy  train  of  thinking.  Now  this  clog i 
mysteries  of  domestic  art.  Strange  to  say,  she  J  was  nothing  less  than  Hoopology,  or  a  paiieat 
found  that  hor  ready  theoretical  knowledge  of  ;  and  impartial  defence  of  graduated  skirts  on  the 
the  chemical  preparations  roqnisite  for  bread  !  plea  of  health  and  comfort, 
would  not  maker  that  article  light  or  sweet,  and  j  “The  practice,”  announced  the  demonstrator, 
that  it  was  not  half  as  important  for  her  to  “of  hanging,  by  pins,  or  worse  than  all,  strings, 
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avy  skirts  upon  the  hips,  allowing  them  to  j  the  great  dining  hall  in  a  style  worthy  of  Miss 
ug  downward  with  their  whole  weight,  is  a  '  Hitcmai  in  Broadway.  The  salves  and  strength- 
>venly  and  dangerous  one.  Hip  and  other  j  ening  plasters,  by  which  she  had  adhered  through 
teases,  side  aches,  faintness  at  the  stomach,  ^  life,  melted  in  wrath  before  the  reign  of  hoops; 
d  indeed  whole  catalogues  of  evils  spring  from  \  and  judicious  medical  and  moral  treatment  made 
is  custom.  On  the  contrary,  hooped  petticoats  £  a  decided  change  in  the  spirits  and  health  of 
wi&te  these  difficulties,  by  relieving  the  pres-  |  aunt  Patty. 

re  upon  the  person,  and  likewise  prevent  that  j  But,  previous  to  returning  to  her  home,  she 
,iy  draggling  of  a  train,  through  the  splash  j  entered  Broadway  to  make  some  purchases, 
d  mud  of  the  city.  The  patients  ore  cordially  £  Arriving  at  the  entrance  of  a  store,  her  pro- 
vised  to  try  this  new  expedient,  from  which  <  gress  was  interrupted  by  a  gentleman,  who  was 
e  physicians  hope  for  the  best  results/1  j  contriving  an  ingress  for  a  lady  in  full  dress, 

Here  was  a  fix !  Hoops  recommended  by  eml-  J  and  a  bewitchingly  beautiful  child,  who  was 
mt  scientific  men,  to  whom  aunt  Patty  and  <  determined  to  pass  in  without  releasing  his 
ass  Bob  rig  looked  up  as  the  savans  of  the  age!  >  mother's  hand.  Gow  that  feat  was  aceom- 
liat  would  Miss  Bobrig  say?  What  would  \  plished  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the 
barley  and  Maria  think,  if  after  all  she  sub-  \  wiring  in  and  wiring  out  of  popular  politicians, 
fitted  to  be  hooped  under  medical  advice.  !  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  done.  The  gentleman 
“At  least,”  thought  the  old  lady,  “there  is  \  gallantly  stepped  aside  as  aunt  Patty’s  turn 
o  harm  in  my  looking  at  one,  as  I  must  before  |  came;  but  their  eyes  meeting  by  an  irrepres- 
.  decide  to  put  myself  into  it.”  ]  sible  magnetism  of  attraction,  he  burst  into 

“la  that  all?”  screamed  aunt  Patty,  as  the  S  uncontrollable  laughter;  and  cried  out,  with  his 
matron  laid  upon  her  bed,  a  skirt  of  more  than  \  favorite  expletive, 
ordinary  length,  shirred  at  proportional  distances  \  “Aunt  Patty  hooped,  by  thunder.” 
with  whalebones.  Whalebones  not  punching  one  j  The  next  day,  the  old  brown  trunk  went 
forever  at  the  sides,  or  thrusting  themselves  into  \  across  the  river,  instead  of  taking  the  Sound 
one’s  arm-pits,  pinched  into  biases  and  gasping  s  boat  to  Mullentown. 

for  breath,  as  in  one’s  dress,  but  nice,  respect-  \  Aunt  Patty  grew  close  to  the  hearts  of  her 
able  whalebones,  that  knew  their  places  and  staid  \  children,  as  she  called  them;  and  her  daily 
in  them  on  their  own  dignity.  j  ejaculation,  as  some  new  virtue  unfolded  itself 

“Is  that  all?”  for  aunt  Patty  had  oonceived  J  in  Maria,  was, 
that  hoops  were  little  less  imaginary  than  be-  j  “After  all,  what’s  in  a  hoop?” 
headed  water-casks,  or  soap-barrols,  in  which!  Reader,  do  you  desire  a  moral?  It  iB  this, 
young  ladies  collapsed  and  expanded  their  Bails  j  Not  that  any  fashion  should  be  carried  to  ab¬ 
ut  pleasure.  \  surdity,  but  that  cynics  condemn  in  fashion 

The  result  of  this  unprejudiced  examination  !  what  they  idolize  in  false  philanthropy  and 
was  that  aunt  Patty  decided  for  the  hoops;  and  \  eccentric  reforms, 
k  a  day  or  two  she  was  swinging  in  and  ont  of  !  “What’s  in  a  Hoop?” 


THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

BT  MBS.  SABAH  L.  BUSSELL. 

And  when  some  griof  beyond  control, 

Has  bowed  me  unto  earth ; 

Ye  whisper  to  my  fainting  soul, 

Of  its  immortal  birth. 

Like  fragrant  zephyrs,  from  the  shore 
Of  some  far  ocean-isle; 

Ye  pass  my  fainting  spirit  o’er. 

And  evory  care  beguile. 

Oh!  when  the  dews  of  death  hang  chill, 
Upon  my  dying  brow, 

Sweot  thoughts  of  Heaven  bo  with  me  still, 
And  cheer  my  heart  as  now. 


Yb  come  to  me  in  midnight  dreams, 

Ob!  holy  thoughts  of  Heaven; 

And  glorious  are  the  spirit-beams, 

That  to  my  soul  are  given — 

Of  that  fair  climo,  across  whose  sky 
,  No  storm-clouds  ever  sweep; 

Where  grief  ne’er  dims  the  radiant  eye. 
And  none  are  seen  to  weep. 

Ye  come  to  me  amid  the  care 
That  clouds  the  woary  day; 

And  far,  from  earth’s  polluted  air. 

Ye  waft  my  soul  away; 
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PUNISHING  A  FLIRT. 


BT  MISS  OABOLIMI  B.  FAIRFIELD. 


CHAPTER  I.  |  Stanley’s  sister  and  husband,  had  kindl j  offs 

Fob  myself,  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  male  \  the  young  lady  a  home  with  them,  during  i 
flirts.  My  friend,  Kate  Stanley,  would  say  a  jj  absence  of  her  parents.  As  it  was  Kate’s  da 
weakness.  I  like  their  pretty,  practical  way  of  £  to  attend  a  large  school  in  the  city,  during  I 
pleasing.  I  like  all  those  little,  delicate  atten-  5  coming  year,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing1 
Lions  and  languishing  airs  they  are  wont  to  play  5  thorough  academical  course,  the  offer  was 
off.  They  please  my  fancy :  they  flatter  my  >  opportune  and  was  readily  accepted, 
vanity,  besides  offering  to  my  view  a  rather  \  Mr.  Ripley’s  family  consisted  but  of  hiinsi 
interesting  phase  of  human  nature.  I  am  very  i  and  wife  and  a  nephew,  Frank  Ripley,  a  jom 
fond  of  studying  them,  and  more  than  once  1 1  man  of  some  four  or  five  and  twenty,  h&ndsoa 

i _ _ i. . _ u  _ i _ • _ ii  .  i _ a  _  '  i  5  i_i._A.ji  * _ • _ i! _ _ i _ : _ : _ _  _  _ ; 


have  caught  myself  playing  the  innocent  and  <  talented,  fascinating,  and  enjoying  a  wide  re] 
interesting  novice,  in  order  to  draw  them  out  l  tation  as  a  “lady’s  man.” 

“horse  and  foot,”  that  I  might  gain  a  more  \  As  soon  as  Kate  was  comfortably  establi 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  lino  of  strategy.  \  at  her  new  home,  I  called  upon  her.  Now  iti 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  self-defence  that  I  $  happened,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  Ms 
pursue  these  investigations.  It  is  not  that  I  at  \  Ripley’s  elegant  mansion,  Frank  Ripley,  whom} 
all  intend  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  thus  \  only  knew  by  sight,  tripped  gaily  up  the  gnnitf 


gained  in  warding  off  their  shafts.  It  is  only  ||  steps,  and  bowing  in  that  style  of  pleasing galr  j 
a  sort  of  metaphysical  anatomy  that  I  thus  prac-  lantry,  for  which,  as  1  have  said,  he  was  aotaf, 


tice  in  an  amateur  way;  and  my  results  are  <  opened  the  door  with  his  night  key,  and  aiding 
often  sufficiently  curious  and  amusing  to  repay  \  me  into  the  drawing-room,  rang  the  bdl  awi 


the  hazard  of  the  operation. 

My  friend  Kate  has  often  represented  to  me 


called  for  Miss  Kate,  for  whom  I  had  hummed. 
“What  a  lovely  fellow  that  Frank  Ripley  is,* 


the  danger  of  this  little  amusement  of  mine — for  >  said  I,  as  soon  as  we  had  exchanged  greeting*. 


Kate,  albeit  she  is  as  smart  and  witty  as  any  j  “  Kate,  my  dear,  not  the  least  of  your  advantages 


other  of  her  name,  is  a  specimen  of  the  orthodox  ;j  here,  is  the  opportunity  you  enjoy  of  captivating 
©aat  of  womanhood,  and  scorns  a  flirt,  or  at  least  so  charming  a  beau.” 


I  have  often  heard  her  say  in  by-gone  times.  <  Kate  replied  somewhat  indignantly,  thougk 


And  I  have  as  often  confessed  the  probable  truth  j  with  an  evident  air  of  reserve.  “Indeed,  then, 
of  her  predictions;  but  still  it  is  a  failing  (if  { I  don’t  intend  to  avail  myself  of  any  such  pritvj 


failing  at  all)  which  I  despair  of  overcoming.  I  i  lege  as  you  imagine  me  to  possess.” 
have  indeed  a  strong  presentiment  that  I  shall  s  “Well,  now,  Miss  Wilful,  what  fault  have  y« 
some  time  fall  a  victim  to  my  own  spirit  of  re-  to  And  with  Frank  Ripley?  I  think  him  a  p 
ward  in  this  department  of  science,  but  still  this  ;  feet  gentleman.” 

does  not  deter  me.  I  doubt  if  the  certainty  of  i  “I  do  not  then,”  was  the  spirited,  and  s 
some  time  being  aught  in  the  charming,  bewil-  not  quite  free  answer.  I  could  see  that  th 
dering  toils,  of  these  dear,  delightful  woman  was  something  in  her  mind  which  she  had 
traps,  or  in  other  words,  dying  of  that  feminine  yet  expressed. 

melody,  a  broken-heart,  would  at  all  cool  my  “Why,  Kate!”  I  exclaimed,  “lam  surpris 
courage  or  damp  my  spirit  of  adventure.  What  do  you  mean?” 

However,  in  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate,  “I  mean  that  I  think  him  a  flirt,  and  a  n 
my  friend  Kate  was  the  heroine,  not  I.  dangerous  person.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  were  going  to  Europe.  “Dangerous!  how  is  that?” 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  an  invalid,  and  her  health  rc-  ;  “Because  he  is  very  fascinating,  and  very 
tuired  the  voyage;  but  as  Kate,  their  only  child,  sincere.” 

had  not  yet  finished  her  education,  it  was  deemed  I  “  Ah !  then  you  allow  him  to  bo  fascinating 
best  that  she  should  remain  at  home.  Their  own  j  “Yes,  indeed;  why  shouldn’t  he  be?  W1 


“I  do  not  then,”  was  the  spirited,  and  s 


yet  expressed. 

“Why,  Kate!”  I  exclaimed,  “lam  surprised. 
What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I  think  him  a  flirt,  and  a  vofl 
dangerous  person.” 

“Dangerous!  how  is  that?”  I 

“Because  he  is  very  fascinating,  and  very  ini 


‘Ah!  then  you  allow  him  to  bo  fascinating?- 
‘Yes,  indeed;  why  shouldn’t  he  be?  Whs! 


house,  a  pleasant  residence  on  the  North  River,  j  has  he  been  doing  these  five  years  past,  or  tcn,j 


was  to  be  closed:  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley,  Mrs.  ! 
862 


I  might  as  well  say,  but  practising  to 
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aseif  just  the  most  agreeable  person  in  the  s 
rid  to  the  ladies.  He  is  the  most  perfect  flat- 1 
er  I  ever  saw.  Not  one  of  the  fulsome,  dis-  i 
ting  sort,  who  betrays  their  shallow  pates  l 
hollow  hearts  at  every  sentence,  but  so  t 
ntive,  so  polite,  so  gentle  and  respectful,  \ 
t  one  can’t  believe  them  to  be  anything  but  l 
dear,  amiable,  kind-hearted  creatures  they  1 
m,  when  all  the  time  they  are  only  playing  $ 
ir  part  in  society ;  sustaining  the  reputation  > 
ich  it  is  the  business  of  their  life-time  to  | 
[uire.”  | 

*  Why,  Kate,  you  are  really  eloquent  I  shall  \ 
vpose  you  coming  out  as  a  professional  lee-  \ 
•er  on  the  frailties  of  man,  in  connection  with  \ 
>  rights  of  women,  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  I 
ur  education.  But  how  did  you  know  all  this  \ 
Master  Frank  T  Has  he  been  playing  off  his  < 
reeable  ways  upon  you,  or  has  he  neglected  j 
>u  entirely?  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  spice  \ 
'  bitterness  in  your  denunciations  of  the  fasoi-  | 
ating  gentleman.”  | 

“Seem  there  may  be,  for  I  despise  the  whole  j 
ribe  of  flatters,  but  nothing  of  bitterness.  No,  \ 
adeed,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  such  a  being  to  l 
use  any  jealousy  in  my  heart.  I  have  too  £ 
torough  a  contempt  for  them.  Before  I  came  { 
ere,  however,  I  learned  his  character  from  a  \ 
oung  lady  friend,  and  determined  upon  the  \ 
anrse  I  would  pursue  with  him.  I  felt  very  > 
*rtain  from  what  I  knew  of  him  that  he  would  \ 


animated  face  in  society  would  convince  him  of 
his  mistake.” 

“May  be  so,”  smiled  Kate.  “I  intend,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  shall  have  ocoasion  to  learn  a  little 
more  of  my  character  before  the  winter  is  over. 
I  shall  not  always  pass  for  the  dull  Copper' 
with  him.  If  there  is  any  of  the  look  of  the 
Sovereign’  about  me,  he  shall  find  it  out  before 
many  months.” 

“Ah!  then  you  have  only  compromised  with 
pride,  not  quite  subdued  ft.  But  how  is  this 
enlightenment  to  be  effected  ?” 

“I  cannot  tell  as  yet.  I  am  waiting  for  cir¬ 
cumstances  •  to  develop  my  plan,  hut  trust  me, 
I'll  punish  him  yet” 

I  well  knew  Kate’s  strength  of  purpose,  as 
well  as  her  aptness  at  manoeuvring,  and  her 
fondness  for  fun,  so  I  doubted  not  she  would 
fulfil  her  threat 

CHAPTER  II. 

Frank’s  room  was  the  front  chamber  of  the 
third  story,  and  Kate’s  the  back  room  on  the 
same  floor.  Between  the  apartments  were  dress¬ 
ing-closets,  opening  into  the  respective  room  a 
And  as  Kate  stood  in  hers  one  day  washing  out 
some  muslins,  she  became  conscious  that  an  ani¬ 
mated  conversation  was  going  on  in  Frank’s 
room.  She  did  not,  however,  pay  any  attention 
to  it,  until  at  last  Frank’s  hand  came  down  upon 


be  inclined  to  commence  a  flirtation  with  me.  I  \  the  table  with  an  unmistakable  emphasis,  as  ho 


un  no  match  for  a  professional  flirt,  and  if  I  >  exclaimed, 

rere,  I  have  no  inclination  for  the  sport  So  [  “A  capital  idea,  Hal:  let’s  us  put  it  in  exe- 
determined  to  avoid  all  disagreeable  sonse-  \  cution  by  all  means.  Pass  me  that  portfolio. 
Denes  by  avoiding  the  cause  thereof.”  j  please,  from  my  writing-table,  and  I’ll  write  an 

“Most  prudent  of  school-girls — bnt  how  was  \  advertisement  this  minute.”  A  lively  discussion 
our  design  to  be  effected  ?”  followed  in  regard  to  the  various  items,  and  it 

“To  treat  him  coolly,  and  shun  his  advances,  was  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  document 
onld,  I  knew,  but  pique  his  vanity  and  arouse  >  was  completed.  At  last  Frank  read  as  follows: 
a  perseverance.  So  when  the  very  first  evening 

my  arrival  he  sat  down  by  me  and  began  to  play  >  “A  young  gentleman  of  excellent  prospects  and 

•  agreeable,  I  affected  the  utmost  stupidity,  \  unexceptionable  family  and  character,  twenty- 
d  actually  bored  him  into  yawning  the  first  five  years  of  age,  and  generally  considered  fine- 
if  hour.  For  three  successive  days  he  con-  \  looking,  desires  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
med  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  draw  me  out,  j  ft  view  to  matrimony,  with  a  young  lady  of  good 
td  at  the  end  of  that  time  positively  convinced  j  personal  appearance,  cultivated  mind  and  ami- 
at  he  was  making  draughts  upon  a  vacuum,  he  \  able  disposition.  She  must  he  between  the  ages 
ft  me;  and  since,  though  always  polite,  he  is  j  of  seventeen  and  twenty-two.  During  an  exten- 
try  distant,  and,  I  believe,  thinks  me  of  less 
•count  than  the  ammunition  he  has  already 
Fisted  upon  me.” 

“Kate,  you  surprise  me.  I  had  no  idea  you 
vwe  possessed  of  so  much  resolution,  or  of  so 
inch  strategy.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  success 
If  your  plans  that  you  had  to  live  so  quietly  this 
tintir.  I  fimcy  a  frequent  observation  of  your  *  menta  of  society.  Despairiug  of  finding  such  a 


.  sive  acquaintance  of  five  years  in  the  beet  circles 
|  of  metropoHt&n  society,  the  writer  has  vainly 
(  sought  one  whose  soul  might  form  a  counterpart 
[  to  his  own;  and  with  whom  he  might  pass  the 
|  remainder  of  life  in  a  blissful  and  oongenial 
>  union,  and  the  enjoyment  of  an  existence  un- 
l  trammeled  by  the  artificial  rules  and  acquire- 
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spiritual  mate  in  the  ranks  of  fashion,  he  seises 
upon  this  method  of  making  known  his  wants. 
Any  lady,  desirous  of  communicating  with  him, 
may  address,  M.  C.  B.  Box  — ,  P.  O.” 


“Bravo!”  exclaimed  a  voice,  which  Kate 
readily  recognised  as  Harry  Bentley’s,  one  of 
Frank’s  chums. 

“That  can’t  be  improved.  Those  last,  fine- 
sounding  sentences  will  be  sure  to  attract  some 
ot  the  ‘strong-minded/  bleary  old  maids,  and 
then,  Frank,  there’ll  be  sport.” 

Frank  made  some  laughing  reply,  and  then 
having  sealed  and  directed  his  missive,  rang  the 
bell,  and  despatched  it  to  the  office  of  a  flourish¬ 
ing  daily. 

There  was  a  wicked  light  in  Kate’s  eye  as  she 
wrung  out  the  last  of  her  muslins,  and  let  off  the 
water  from  the  basin.  “Two  can  play  at  that 
game,  my  fine  fellow,”  she  said;  and  she  drew 
out  her  writing-desk  to  the  window,  and  sat 
down  before  it. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  appearance  of  the 
advertisement,  Kate  watched  warily  until  she 
saw  Harry  Bentley  ascending  the  steps  with  a 
package  of  letters  in  his  hand,  and  then  has¬ 
tening  to  her  room,  she  repaired  to  her  hiding- 
place  to  hear  the  comments  elicited  by  the  letters. 

“One,  two,  three — seven,”  said  Frank.  “Very 
well,  indeed,  for  the  first  mail.  By-the-way,  Hal, 
how  ore  we  to  divide  them,  suppose  we  find  any 
worth  answering?” 

“Will  read  them  all  over  together,  and  then 
as  you  wrote  the  advertisement,  you  shall  have 
the  first  choice.” 

“Agreed.” 

They  opened  two  or  three,  and  read  them 
aloud.  Various  were  the  edifying  remarks 
elicited,  and  hearty  the  laugh.  At  last  Frank 
took  up  a  dainty-looking  little  missive,  written 
on  rose-tinted  and  rose-perfumed  paper. 

“Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  “here’s  a  little  darling, 
Hal,  this  is  mine.  I  claim  it  at  once.  Ah !  isn’t 
it  charming?”  He  read  on  in  silence  for  a  time, 
and  then  as  if  unable  longer  to  suppress  his 
admiration,  he  exclaimed, 

“Do  listen,  Hal,  this  is  really  captivating.  I 
wish  I  knew  the  little  minx  who  wrote  it.” 


the  perils  that  surround  the  helpless  and  the  a* 
experienced  ? 

“I  dare  not  hope  it;  and  yet,  as  I  read 
concluding  lines  of  your  advertisement,  a 
emotion  of  mingled  fear  and  hope  thrilled  like 
premonition  of  destiny  through  my  soul; 
contrary  though  it  may  be  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  propriety,  T  cannot  resist  the 
pulse  which  draws  me  on  to  speak  to  you;  to 
whether  my  words  have  power  to  thrill  y 
heart-strings  as  you  have  thrilled  mine. 

“I  have  no  parents  to  claim  my  present 
and  sympathy.  Only  those  bonds  which  a 
across  the  heavy  tide  that  separatee  this 
another  world,  unite  me  to  them.  A  chil 
uncle  and  aunt,  with  whom  I  reside,  are  my 
friends.  I  love  them,  but  they  are  prosy  o 
fashioned  people,  seeing  little  of  the  world,  8 
with  their  puritan  principles  deeming  me 
too  young  (I  am  seventeen)  to  be  introduced 
all  the  follies  and  gaieties,  as  they  term  th 
which  mark  society  in  our  day.  I 

“  This,  however,  I  care  nothing  for.  With  tie 
companionship  of  books,  of  music,  and  of  in,  1 
should  be  perfectly  happy ;  only  that  I  losg  for 
one  congenial  heart,  one  soul,  into  which  I  an 
pour  all  my  hopes,  and  fears,  And  lopgng*  sad 
who  can  share  with  me  all  the  dreams  and  TMcof 
of  the  fhture  which  visit  my  heart. 

“Perhaps  it  may  be  wrong,  unmaided;,  te 
confess  so  much  to  you,  but  an  impulse  1  toe* 
not  from  whence  urges  me  on.  Even  if  yoo  we 
not,  and  I  scarce  dare  hope  you  are,  the  spirit 
mate  for  whom  I  yearn,  you  cannot  speak  at 
name  jestingly,  for  it  is  not  yet  known  to  yea 
Bnt  if  you  feel,  on  reading  this,  that  there  a 
that  in  your  heart  which  responds  to  the  utter-  J 
ances  of  mine ;  if  as  you  trace  the  mazy  wander* 
ings  of  my  pen,  there  comes  to  you,  you  knov! 
not  whence,  a  strange  conviction  that  destiny  it 
near,  then  write  to  me,  and  your  note  will  be  • 
golden  ray,  piercing  the  clouds  of  an  over 
shadowed  life ;  the  first  sweet  breath  of  spring 
stirring  the  waveless  depths  of  a  hitherto  sealed 
and  hidden  fountain.  Clababkl, 

“Brooklyn,  Box  86.” 


“To  M.  C.  B. — With  a  hand  whose  tremblings 
only  faintly  shadow  forth  the  shiverings  of  my 
heart,  I  take  my  pen  to  address  yon.  Are  you, 
can  it  be  that  you  are  the  counterpart  of  a  bouI, 
which  just  gliding  tremblingly  from  the  sweet, 
unconscious  period  of  girlhood,  to  sweeter, 
dreamier  maidenhood,  feels  even  so  soon  the 
need  of  a  strong  arm  to  guide  her  safely  through 


“‘Clarabel!’  a  sweet  name,  isn’t  it,”  said 
Frank,  “just  fitting  the  sweet,  innoeent,  gifted 
little  creature  she  seems.  Really  this  is  mis* 
thing  worth  while.  I  never  expected  anythin? 
half  so  agreeable  to  result  from  the  advertise 
ment.” 

“What  a  creature  you  are,  Frank,  so  enthe» 
siastic.  What  is  that  the  says  about  her  words 
thrilling  your  heart  as  yours  has  thrilled  hen? 
Bah !  it’s  all  a  hoax,  you  may  depend  upon  it.” 
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“Nay,  now  you  are  judging  her  by  yourself,  j 
d.  She  is  evidently  in  earnest.  Just  one  of 
ose  sweet  little  beings  one  sometimes  dreams  j 
,  but  seldom  sees.  Pure  and  pale  as  a  lily,  ] 
ring  and  bowing  as  a  passion-flower,  yet  gifted 


‘‘Frank  Ripley  growing  sentimental,  by  the 
•were.  I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  this 
y.  What  a  fall  is  here!” 

“  Hal,  it’s  of  no  use  talking  nonsense,  that  girl 
a  a  soul.  She  does  waken  thoughts  in  me  that 
■pond  to  her  own,  and  I’ll  answer  her.  I’m 
Jtermined  to  know  more  of  her.  ‘Clarabel! 
iarabel!’  what  a  sweet  name.  I  must  read 
euayson’s  poem  again  this  very  night." 

“Well,  Frank,  I  see  you  are  smitten.  Shall  I 
)U  you  the  end  of  all  this?  For  a  week  you’ll 
gh  and  mutter  ‘Clarabel,*  and  read  Tennyson, 
■d  indite  rosy  billet-doux,  and  then  you’ll  dis- 
over  your  inamorata  to  be  some  little  flirt  of  a 
grocer’s  girl ;  have  a  fit  of  the  blues,  think  about 
committing  suicide,  and  end  by  foiling  back  into 
▼our  old  ways,  and  being  a  little  more  of  a  flirt 
than  ever.  But  before  you  are  quite  off  for  your 
eJiatmu  m  Espagnc ,  tell  me  who  that  sweet-look¬ 
ing  little  girl  is  that  I  see  coming  down  your 
▼taps  every  morning?  Now,  to  my  mind,  she’s  a 
ttauand  times  more  bewitching,  with  her  coal 
&/isk  hair,  and  saucy,  flashing  eyes  and  pouting 
Aps,  than  all  the  ‘pure,  pale  lilies*  in  the  world.” 

“It’s  Kate  Stanley,  I  suppose,  my  aunt’s  niece. 
Rather  a  good-looking  girl,  to  be  sure,  but  as 
stupid  as  a  beetle.  The  first  day  she  eame  here 
I  was  rather  fancy  struck  too,  but  I  tried  to  talk 
to  her,  and  found  her  just  the  dullest  piece  of 
fumitureyou  ever  saw.** 

“Perhaps  she  was  shy  and  embarrassed,  or  it 
nay  be  home-sick." 

“Oh !  no,  that  wasn’t  it  8he  was  just  stupid, 
tothing  more  or  less.  She  is  Mrs.  Ripley’s  niece, 
ind  so  of  course  no  relation  to  me ;  but  you  know, 
inder  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  claim  cousinship ;  but  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  brainless  creature  had  the  stupidity  to 
suppose  me  in  actual  earnest,  and  to  ask  Mrs. 
Ripley  if  I  were  really  her  cousin.  Of  course 
innt  Ripley,  kind-hearted  old  fogy  that  she  is, 
begging  her  pardon  for  my  irreverence,  looked 
st  me  very  gravely,  and  told  me  I  ‘mustn’t  be 
talking  nonsense  to  Kate;*  remarking  to  Kate 
•otto  voce ,  ‘boys  will  be  boys,  you  know,  you 
mustn’t  mind  him,  my  dear.*  ** 

“That  was  rather  vexatious,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Hal,  but  still  he  didn’t  seem  exactly  satisfied, 
and  so  the  affair  ended  by  his  aooepting  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  tea,  and  the  promise  of  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Kate. 


“Ha,  ha,  Master  Frank,"  said  that  young 
lady  to  herself,  as  she  quitted  her  sentinel  post, 
“you  are  laying  out  double  work  for  me,  sir. 
Wait  till  I  get  you  nicely  absorbed  in  this  flir* 
tation  with  “Clarabel,*  and  then  see  if  I  don’t 
find  a  way  of  opening  Harry  Bentley’s  eyes.  I 
don’t  oare  to  have  all  the  world  .informed  of  my 
stupidity.  But  wasn't  that  letter  a  hit,  though?" 

Dressing  herself  with  especial  care,  Kate  de¬ 
scended  to  the  drawing-room  to  meet  Harry 
Bentley.  8he  was  very  quiet,  but  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  her  mischievous  black  eyes,  that  con¬ 
firmed  Harry  in  his  previous  opinions,  but  which 
Frank  was  too  busy  with  thoughts  of  ‘Clarabel* 
to  notice. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  young  gentlemen  left 
the  house,  and  Kate  went  up  stairs  to  prepare 
her  recitations  for  the  succeeding  day.  But  if 
anybody  had  taken  the  pains  to  look  over  her 
shoulder,  as  she  solved  her  first  problem  in  alge¬ 
bra,  they  would  have  seen  that  she  found  X  a 
pair  of  black  eyes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

That  night  a  light  burned  late  in  Frank  Rip¬ 
ley’s  room,  and  his  fair  neighbor  knew  that  it 
was  past  midnight  before  he  retired.  The  next 
morning  at  breakfast  she  was  sure  that  he  looked 
paler  and  more  excited  than  usual,  and  she  was, 
therefore,  quite  certain  that  by  tho  afternoon  a 
letter  would  have  found  its  way  to  the  Brooklyn 

P.  0.  Now  there  was  at  Madam  C - *s  school, 

a  young  lady  who  came  up  daily  from  Brooklyn, 
and  who  passed  the  post-office  on  her  way,  and 
to  this  young  lady  Kate  so  far  entrusted  her 
secret,  as  to  desire  her  to  inqure  for  tho  letter 
and  bring  it  to  her.  By  this  means  it  was  do- 
layed  for  a  day,  to  be  sure,  but  Kate  could  think 
of  no  other  so  secure  from  detection,  so  she 
patiently  waited  till  the  next  morning  for  the 
missive.  It  came  safely,  and  thus  it  read: 

“  To  Clarabxl — Dxarkst  Ladt — It  is  with  no 
little  trepidation  that  I  venture  to  address  yon, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  oharming  little  note  which  found  its  way 
to  me  to-day. 

“  Sweet  prophetess,  yon  are  right.  There  is 
a  chord  in  my  heart  which  thrills  responsive  to 
yonr  touch,  and  to  yours  alone.  To  yon  belongs 
the  power  to  waken  melody  in  my  heart  no  other 
can.  Nay,  I  was  not  till  this  hour  sensible  of 
the  deep  fountain  which  was  in  my  own  soul, 
hidden  from  any  mortal  eye,  untroubled  by  any 
thrill  of  earthly  emotion.  Tour  voice  has  bidden 
its  waters  flow,  and  to  you  should  its  first  ooel 
gushings  be  consecrated. 
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44  A  crust  of  worldliness  has  hitherto  concealed  ! 
much  of  my  heart  from  my  own  introspection.  | 
Bat  now  as  with  trembling,  anxious  glance  I  > 
search  its  hidden  depths,  I  feel  there  is  some-  \ 
thing  there  worthy  of  your  appreciation,  1  will  j 
say  your  love.  Yon  have  enabled  me  to  clear  i 
away  the  rubbish  from  around  this  priceless  4 
gem  of  truth — shall  not  the  light  of  your  smiles,  j 
the  dew  of  your  tears  be  to  it  culture  and  i 
growth  ?  ! 

“Let  me  hear  from  you  again,  sweet  girl.  1 1 
am  all  that  in  the  advertisement  I  claimed  be.  | 
Tell  mo  where  you  reside,  and  give  me  permis-  i 
sion  to  call  on  you.  I  know  that  your  gentle,  l 
sensitive  nature  will  shrink  from  meeting  me  in  \ 
this  informal  manner.  But  give  me  the  name  \ 
and  address  of  any  gentleman  friend  of  yours,  < 
and  I  will  gain  an  introduction  to  him,  and  so  S 
come  accredited  to  you.  I  am  in  haste  to  see  | 
you ;  to  behold  the  sbyine  wherein  so  fair  a s 
jewel  is  encased.  > 

'  “Until  that  blissful  moment  arrives,  believe! 

Most  sincerely  and  truly  yours,  l 

Frank  Riplby,  \ 
No.  — , - street.”  | 

“The  infatuated  creature!”  exclaimed  Kate,  ] 


absent  from  the  city  for  some  weeks,  and  m  ha 
the  thread  of  the  romance.  1  had  been  stfcaJ 
but  a  day  or  two,  however,  when  returning  m 
morning  from  a  shopping  expedition,  I  fca 
awaiting  me  Kate’s  card,  with  the  following  pq 
ciling  upon  it:  44 Do  come  and  see  me  as  m 
as  possible,  Carrie,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  yes 
The  next  day  was  Saturday.  So  as  early! 
the  morning  as  etiquette  would  allow,  Lraugi 
Mr.  Ripley’s  door,  and  was  soon  seated  in  Katri 
room  listening  eagerly  to  the  details  of  her  stwj 
44  My  dear  girl,”  she  said,  44 you  can’t  thrt 
how  interesting  the  affair  is  getting.  He  writs 
me  three  times  a  week,  and  sometimes  ofencs 
Swears  he  is  in  love,  and  will  marry  me,  let  mi 
be  what  I  will.” 

44  And  you  have  told  him  nothing  of  yourself^ 
“Of  course  not — how  can  IT  But  you’ve  at 
idea  how  desperate  ho  is  getting.  Let  me  rH 
you  a  little  extraot  from  his  last  letter.” 

“Clarabel,  my  own  darling,  for  you  shall  jrf 
be  mine,  if  there  is  a  power  on  earth  that  <*a 
move  your  heart  to  love  me.  Why  do  yo«  « 
resolutely  hide  yourself  behind  this  envious  veil? 
I  love  you  passionately.  It  is  not  your  pawn, 
nor  your  position,  simply  your  mind  whick  ta 
thus  enthralled  me.  You  B&y  your  mwfe 


44  how  does  he  know  what  mad  folly  he  may  be  aunt  would  never  forgive  you  for  thw  entering 
rushing  into?  Well,  I  must  answer  the  precious  into  a  correspondence  with  an  unknown  garth- 
document,  I  suppose.”  man.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  thakthey 

There  was  a  crimson  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  should  ever  know  it  Hive  me  the  nuni  d  any 
■  light  of  gratified  vanity  in  her  eye,  that  were  gentleman  acquaintance,  and  though  it  were  the 
more  complimentary  to  Frank’s  eloquence  than  Kahn  of  Tartars,  I  will  procure  an  introduction 
her  words  were.  I  think  at  that  moment  she  to  him,  and  so  oome  fully  accredited  to  you.  I 
quite  forgot  how  dangerous  are  the  fascinations  would  rather,  to  be  sure,  go  to  your  uncle  him* 
of  a  flirt.  self,  it  would  be  the  more  gentlemanly  way,  tell 

The  reply  was  gentle,  and  beautifiil,  and  lady-  him  at  onoe  and  frankly  of  my  passion  for  yen, 
like  as  Kate  could  make  it,  and  thoroughly  and  ask  his  permission  to  address  you.  Then 
adapted  to  her  knowledge  of  his  character,  if  you  find  that  you  cannot  love  me,  I  will  for* 
Timidly  grateful  for  his  appreciation,  she  shrunk  ;  ever  banish  myself  from  your  presence.  Bui 
into  a  reluctance  that  could  not  be  overcome,  such  would  not  be  the  result,  1  am  sure  it  wou^ 
from  meeting  him  at  present.  He  must  wait  not,  for  the  sweet  and  innocent  frankness  miik 
until  they  bad  grown  better  acquainted  through  which  you  confess  your  prepossessions  in 
correspondence.  Refusing  even  to  disclose  her  favor,  give  me  welcome  assurance  that  wori^ 
name,  but  dated  “Hick’s  street,”  (the  residence  you  once  break  down  this  envious  wall  between 
of  her  young  lady  friend.)  '  us,  we  should  be  mutually  happy  in  the  resold 


By  close  watching,  Kate  was  soon  apprized  of  l  Clarabel,  you  cannot  refuse  to  do  this,  you  can* 
the  reception  of  her  note ;  nor  was  she  greatly  j  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  to  put  an  end  to  tW 
surprised,  when  the  evening  after,  she  saw  him,  \  horrible  torture  of  suspense.”  | 

by  the  clear  moonlight,  take  a  stage  for  Fulton  j  44  There,”  said  Kate,  laughing,  as  she  folded 
Ferry.  The  next  day  she  bad  the  satisfaction  *  the  letter  “Isn’t  that  tragic?  It  is  working  *| 
of  hearing  that  he  bad  walked  up  and  down  \  a  charm,  I  think.  And  to  crown  all,  he  is  g**| 
Hick’s  street,  all  the  evening,  in  the  most  distrait  l  ting  so  pale  and  thin,  and  eats  so  little  that 
and  miserable,  love-like  manner  in  the  world.  I  good  aunt  and  uncle  are  terribly  worried  abort 
Kate  had  early  communicated  her  plan  to  me, <  him.” 
and  I  had  watched  its  development  with  a  great  j  44  Kate,  Kate,”  I  interposed,  “it  is  you  vb* 
deal  of  interest;  but  at  this  stage  of  affairs  I  wae  :  are  playing  the  flirt  now.” 
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tie  Mushed,  and  looked  down  with  an  exptes- 
i  which  puzzled  me  exceedingly. 

Oh !  no,  I  am  not,”  she  said,  “and  if  I  were, 
i  but  a  just  punishment.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a 
iplete  and  wonderful  core.  I  do  believe  he 
not  called  on  a  lady  these  three  weeks;  and 
e  or  twice  when  we  have  had  company,  he 
behaved  himself  with  all  the  sober  propriety 
n  actual  Benedict.” 

You  certainly  cannot  call  him  heartless  after 
this,  Kate.” 

‘He  has,  I  admit,  evinced  more  feeling  than 
t  pec  ted,”  she  answered,  with  the  same  down* 
t,  blushing  look,  but  then  as  before  she  raised 
•  eyes  warmly  and  continued,  “so  much  the 
ater  need  you  know  of  his  being  rescued  from 
evil  habits.  I  really  do  think  he  will  be  quite 
marriageable  order  when  I  am  through  with 
a.” 

“  Ah!  ha !  little  lady,  then  perhaps  you  intend 
take  pity  on  him  yourself  by-and-by.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  Harry  Bentley  is  far  more  to 
ly  taste.  He  comes  here  very  often,  and  I  think 
im  the  most  agreeable  person  I  ever  saw.” 

1  had  a  half  suspicion  that  this  was  only  said 
)  arouse  my  jealousy,  and  to  ward  off  further 
iquiry  on  the  old  score.  Poor  Kate  well  knew 
tat  Harry  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  perhaps 
wm  a  little  jealous,  for  I  answered, 

“U  you  like  Harry  so  well,  and  he  is  equally 
pleased  with  you,  why  don’t  you  disentangle 
yourself  from  this  affair  with  Frank,  and  accept 
Hal?” 

She  was  playing  with  the  tassel  of  her  morning 
'ress,  and  die  looked  up  to  me  with  a  cunning, 
uixzicai  half-smiling  glance,  which  I  was  puzzled 
>  interpret,  and  then  in  a  moment  she  Bftid, 
“There  it  is  again.  How  am  I  to  get  rid  of  this 
Fair  T  To  tell  the  truth,  I’m  not  a  little  puzzled 
know  how  it  is  to  terminate.” 

I  was  provoked  with  her,  coquetting  teaze  that 
ie  was,  and  when  I  left  her,  I  was  very  much 
i  doubt  as  to  what  her  real  intentions  were. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“Cams,”  said  Kate  to  me,  as  a  day  or  two 
I  met  her  on  Broadway,  “turn  nnd  walk 
ith  me  a  little  way  if  yon  are  not  in  too  much 
site,  I  have  something  I  wish  to  say  to  you.” 
tidily  acquiesced,  for  her  morry,  mischievous 
knee  promised  sport. 

“How  are  yon  getting  along  with  your  fiirta- 
»«n?”  I  inquired. 

“Oh,  bravely,  yon  remember  that  terribly 
*hiest  letter  I  read  for  yon  ?  Well  after  you  left 
down  and  answered  it,  telling  him  I  was 
Yol.  XXIX.— 24 


really  sorry  for  having  caused  him  so  much  pain, 
but  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  there  would 
be  in  reconciling  myself  to  the  idea  of  a  meeting 
after  having  corresponded  so  familiarly,  and  that 
though  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  by  his 
letters,  and  thought  it  more  than  probable  that 
a  personal  acquaintance  might  prove  as  objec¬ 
tionable  to  me  as  to  him,  I  could  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  either  prudent  or  proper  under  the  oir- 
cumstances.  I  was  aware  that  he  might  con¬ 
sider  me  coquettish,  but  assured  him  I  had  not 
acted  from  any  such  motives  and  oonclnded  by 
desiring  that  his  correspondence  might  cease 
altogether.  It  was  worked  as  skilfully  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  as  not  to  wound  his  feelings — for  indeed, 
Carrie*  I  do  begin  to  pity  him — and  I  hoped  it 
would  give  the  whole  thing  its  terminus.  But 
what  do  you  think  the  foolish  fellow  did  ?  Why 
instead  of  holding  his  peace  as  he  ought,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  just  the  most  nonsensical  letter 
you  ever  read,  (nonsensical,  I  saw  by  Kate’s  blush 
it  was  lover  like,)  it  was  enough  to  move  the 
heart  of  the  nether  mill-stone;  ‘he  eould  not  give 
me  up;  he  could  give  up  life  sooner.’  I  should 
have  thought  he  was  just  hoaxing  me,  but  I  heard 
him  pacing  his  room  all  night  that  night,  and 
dear  me,”  she  said,  “I  was  just  foolish  to  lie 
awake  and  cry ;  though  that  was  all  for  vexation, 
for  I  am  sure  I  couldn’t  think  how  the  matter 
was  to  end.  But  I  have  it  now,”  she  said,  glancing 
up  half  sadly,  half  metarily  into  my  face. 

“Well,”  I  asked,  eagerly,  “what  is  it?” 

“I’m  going  to  write  to  him,  promising  him  an 
interview.  You  know  he  has  oalled  at  your  house 
with  me  once  or  twice.  Well,  I’m  going  to  write 
to  him  that  I  have  ascertained  that  he  visits  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  acquaintance,  and>  that  I 
will  call  there  next  Thursday  evening,  w&en  if 
he  chooses  also  to  call  he  will  meet  met.  I  can 
easily  manage  to  go  myself  without  exciting  sus¬ 
picion,  and  you  and  I  will  watch  him;  Ckrrie, 
and  see  if  he  really  does  feel  so  badly  as  he  pre¬ 
tends.  I  will  bog  him  not  to  say  a  word  to  yon, 
as  I  dare  not  trust  any  one  with  the  secret*,  and 
so  when  his  Clarabel  doesn’t  come  he  will  tHih& 
she  has  deceived  him,  and  then  I  will  write*  him 
no  more  letters,  and  he  will  oonolnde  it  alii  a 
hoax  and  give  it  up.” 

“Your  plan  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  cam 
be  devised  under  the  circumstances,  unless,  Katie;, 
yon  can  go  to  him  frankly  and  tell  him  all  about 
it.  Wouldn’t  that  after  all  be  the  wisest  way?” 

“I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  he  will  get  over  it 
in  time,  I  am  sure,”  she  said.  “Yon  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  for  Thursday  night,  and  have  no  objection 
to  my  appointing  to  meet  him  there?” 
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44 Oh!  no,  not  the  least  in  the  world,  I  shall 
enjoy  it  rather  than  otherwise,  but  Kate  you  are 
quite  sure  you  are  not  carrying  this  little  romance 
too  far!” 

44 Ob,  no,  indeed.  It  is  all  in  the  family,  you 
know.  60  there's  not  the  least  danger  of  scandal. 
Isn’t  it  odd,  though,  the  idea  of  carrying  on  so 
animated  and  mysterious  a  correspondence,  with 
a  person  one  sees  at  every  meal  ?” 

44 It  is  rather  fanny,  to  be  sure.  But  mind 
you  don’t  get  into  trouble.” 

44 Oh,  I’ve  no  fears.  I’m  determined  to  give 
him  a  thorough  lesson.  I’ll  teach  him  the  other 
side  of  the  game  of  flirting.” 

We  had  arrived  at  Madam  C - *s  door,  and 

so  we  parted.  But  ns  I  recalled  Kate’s  words,  and 
the  expression  of  her  face,  I  was  certain  she  was 
more  perplexed  than  she  chose  to  acknowledge. 

“Frank,”  said  Kate,  demurely,  “it  being 

Thursday  evening,  I’m  going  around  to  B - 

street,  this  evening.  Will  you  go  with  me,  or  shall 
I  depend  upon  uncle  for  an  escort? ”  Aud  she 
looked  up  smilingly. 

Frank’s  brow  clouded,  but  he  answered 
politely, 

“I  should  like  to  accompany  you.” 

Kate  looked  grave.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
she  and  Frank  had  been  growing  better  friends 
of  late — moved,  perhaps,  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  perplexities,  perhaps  by  another  motive. 
She  had  acted  more  naturally  in  his  presence, 
and  although  he  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
trifle  with  her,  a  very  frank  and  friendly  feeling 
had  grown  up  between  them.  But  to-night  Kate 
was  conscious  that  her  company  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  unreasonable  as  it  was, 
she  was  a  little  jealous  of  “Clarabel.” 

The  evening  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
a  dull  one,  for  Frank  striving  to  seem  at  his  ease, 
was  continually  on  the  watch  for  arrivals,  and 
Kate,  noticing  his  evident  absent-mindedness, 
nearly  lost  her  temper  at  the  inefficiency  of  all 
her  attempts  to  divert  him.  To  me,  the  scene 
was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  evening  Harry  Bentley  dropped  in.  Kate 
immediately  bent  upon  him  all  her  powers  of 
pleasing,  and  if  she  desired  to  pique  Frnnk  with 
jealousy,  she  could  not  have  had  a  more  desirable 
ally.  Harry  was  all  attention,  and  for  an  hour 
they  kept  up  a  very  vigorous  flirtation;  (Hal, 
by-the-way,  had  gained  some  iukling  of  the  joke 
in  a  confidential  conversation  with  me)  but  it 
was  all  in  vain.  Frank  was  constant  to  his  ideal 
mistress. 

At  last,  Kate  more  out  of  temper  than  she 
would  have  been  willing  to  acknowledge,  rose  to 
go.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  seeing 


Clarabel,  so  Frank  was  quite  willing.  Sbctri 1 
his  arm  in  silence  as  they  descended  the  ftp 
and  for  five  minutes  not  a  word  was  spokesl 1 
either.  Frank  was  first  to  break  the  silence. 

44 1  am  afraid  I  was  rather  stupid  to-aii 
cousin  Kate.”  (She  had  assented  to  the  ti!) 
last.) 

“I  don’t  know,  indeed,  I  didn’t  mind,” 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  chagrin  andenl 
rassment. 

He  looked  searchingly  at  her,  but  she  si 
more  cheerfully  after  a  moment’s  pause.  "1 
truth  is,  Frank,  I  was  so  pleasantly  entertiii 
with  Harry  Bentley’s  witticisms,  that  I  dhh 
notice  how  you  and  Carrie  were  getting  on.  Is 
Harry  a  delightful  conversationist?” 

44  Rather  pleasant” 

Again  a  pause. 

“Kate,  can  you  keep  a  secret?”  he  asbi 
abruptly. 

44 1  think  so.  Why?”  her  voice  trembled 
little. 

“Becaose  I  am  in  trouble,  and  itseemJto®1 
you  can  help  me  out  of  it.  At  any  rate,  I  h#T 
you  are  a  kind,  good-hearted  girl  and  villatl^ 
sympathize  with  me.” 

Kato  trembled.  “Whs t  is  the  ■ittr."-'*' 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  forced  composure. 

With  an  effort  to  begin  his  story, 
slowly,  and  he  finished  before  they  retthd  the 
house. 

“But  how  am  I  to  aid  you  in  bringing^ 
a  meeting  with  your  recreant  fair  one!  & 
asked.  » 

44 1  will  tell  you.  One  morning  last  week, 
rose  early  to  write  a  letter  to  her,  and  when 
had  finished  it,  having  business  in  Brooklyn^ 
went  down  town,  crossed  Fulton  Ferry.  * 
having  transacted  my  business,  deported 
letter  in  the  office  myself.  It  was  still  q® 
early,  and  as  I  stood  waiting  for  a  South  W 
stage,  a  young  lady  passed  me,  and  ente^j 
office  received  a  letter,  which  as  she  p*88*^ 
coming  out  I  perceived  was  my  own  direct 
Clarabel.  I  started,  (so  did  Kate)  *8  7°“ 
imagine,  and  hurrying  after  her  enter  • 
Fulton  Ferry  car  and  determined  upon  trac^ 
her,  followed  her  into  an  up-town  stag^^ 
saw  her  alight  at  the  door  of  Madam 
school.  She  was  closely  veiled,  and  I  cott 
gain  a  very  distinct  vieir  °f  ^er 
she  was  very  petite  in  figure,  and  I  shoo  ^ 
light  complexioned  and  rather  pretty, 
such  a  young  lady  at  the  school  who  come® 

Brooklyn?”  ,  to  th# 

Kate  had  been  fearful,  as  she  listen  £ 
narrative,  lest  she  might  be  oblige®  # 
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ake  a  full  confession  or  to  implicate  her  friend,  ?  dom  showed  them  to  her,  however,  and  as  since 
hicli  latter  she  could  not  in  conscience  do ;  but  l  she  had  learned  how  nearly  her  faithful  mes- 
>w  she  saw  a  loop-hole  for  escape.  {  senger  had  been  exposed,  she  no  longer  dared  to 

“There  is  one  young  lady  from  Brooklyn  in  ^  trust  her,  she  usually  went  for  them  herself:  for 
bool,77  she  replied,  “and  only  one,  and  she  is  \  heartily  sick  and  tired  as  she  professed  herself  of 
ark  complexioned  and  not  at  all  pretty,  and  is,  j  the  whole  affair,  she  had  still  a  strange  interest 
oreoTer,  an  unusually  discreet  person  and  an  \  in  the  letters. 


tim&te  friend  of  mine.  I  know  her  so  well  j 
tat  I  can  at  once  assure  you  that  she  is  not  j 
our  correspondent.  I  do  not  believe  she  would  \ 
fcgage  in  any  such  venturesome  game,  and  if  i 
»e  had,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  told  me,  for  l 
«  are  confidants.”  < 

“Are  you  very  sure  she  would  have  told  you?”  j 
“Positively  certain;  and  beside,  although  she  \ 
i  a  good-hearted,  affectionate  creature,  I  do  not  \ 
hink  her  at  all  capable  of  writing  os  beautiful  j 
etters  as  you  say  Clarabers  are.”  ’  i 

“Then  she  must  be  a  messenger  for  some  one  1 
dse.” 

“Perhaps  so.  But  I  am  sure  it  would  be  \ 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  gain  any  information  from  j 
her  if  she  is  pledged  to  secrecy,  nor  would  I  \ 
wish  to  ask  it  of  her.”  \ 

“Of  course  I  would  not  have  you.  But,  dear  \ 
Kate,  will  you  not  strive,  in  some  way,  to  ferret  $ 
cat  this  mystery  for  me  ?  I  shall  never  be  myself  5 
Again  until  it  is  explained.”  j 

In  a  faltering,  unsteady  voice  she  assured  him  j 
of  her  willingness  to  oblige  him,  and  they  sepa-  i 
rated.  > 


CHAPTER  V.  j 

Kats  adhered  to  her  intention  of  writing  no  < 
more  letters,  and  as  day  after  day  passed  bring-  n 
ing  with  it  no  missive  from  Clarabel,  Frank  grew  j 
more  and  more  uneasy.  He  went  to  Kato  with  \ 
all  b is  troubles  now ;  it  seemed  to  comfort  him  > 


Usually  she  went  after  sohool,  but  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  upon  one  occasion,  having  an  after¬ 
noon  engagement  which  would  prevent  her  going 
at  the  accustomed  hour,  she  went  toon  after 
breakfast. 

She  was  a  rapid  walker,  and  disliked  stage 
riding,  so  though  the  clouds  threatened  rain, 
she  eschewed  the  popular  vehicle  and  kept  oil 
her  way  down  town,  hor  thoughts  busy  with 
the  net  of  perplexing  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
rounded  her.  For  the  fiftieth  time  she  wondered 
how  it  waB  all  to  end,  and  strove  to  find  some 
loop-hole  for  escape,  but  for  the  fiftieth  time  she 
was  baffled,  and  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
waiting  patiently  for  circumstances  to  free  her 
from  the  entangling  meshes. 

Before  she  crossed  the  ferry  it  commenced 
raining,  but  still  she  walked  on,  preferring  to 
be  slightly  wet  rather  than  to  be  crowded  in 
among  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  damp  and 
reeking  passengers.  She  entered  the  office,  re¬ 
ceived  her  letter,  and  with  it  still  in  her  hand 
turned  to  leave.  There  upon  the  door-sill, 
pausing  in  astonishment  at  seeing  her,  stood' 
Frank.  For  an  instant  she  hesitated;  a  crimson 
blush  rose  to  her  cheek  and  suffused  her  whole 
face;  then  without  waiting  for  one  word  of 
greeting  she  darted  past  him,  and  careless  now 
into  what  company  she  plunged  herself,  seated 
herself  in  a  passing  car.  A  significant  smile 
drifted  over  Frank’s  countenance,  but  he  did  not 
follow  her. 


to  talk  the  matter  over;  and  though  I  can’t  say  |  Of  how  much  benefit  the  labors  of  that  day 
but  she  enjoyed  bis  confidences  very  much,  she  J  were  to  Kate,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  state.  I 
wasn't,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  coolest  conn-  j  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  safe  to 


aellor.  Day  by  day  she  too  grew  pale  and  wor-  ;  place  a  very  high  estimate  upon  them, 
ried,  and  he  thought  it  was  all  on  his  account,  j  The  day,  like  all  others,  had  an  end,  and  when 
and  blest  her  for  her  generous  devotion.  j  the  last  bell  rang  Kate  was  obliged  reluctantly 

If  things  had  gone  in  this  way  much  longer,  ;  to  go  home, 
with  no  news  from  Clarabel,  and  so  much  sym-  s  She  walked  slowly,  for  she  dreaded  the  meeting 
pathy  from  Kate,  coldly  and  capriciously  ex-  j  that  must  ensue.  When  she  reached  the  house, 
pressed  though  it  sometimes  was,  I  cannot  say  j  she  found  that  her  uncle  was  not  yet  at  home 
how  soon  the  denouement  might  have  occurred.  \  from  the  counting-house,  and  Mrs.  Ripley  had 
As  it  was,  it  was  hastened  by  one  of  those  little,  j  gone  out  shopping  and  had  not  returned.  With 
unexpected,  unaocountable  mishaps  which  seem  \  many  a  sad  foreboding  she  prepared  herself  for 
planned  by  very  imps  of  mischief,  but  which  \  dinner,  and  then  she  went  down  into  the  library 
often  prove  how  pleasant  consequences  may  be  j  to  await  the  return  of  the  family, 
extracted  from  the  most  vexatious  circumstances.  |  Seating  herself  in  a  large  arm-chair  which 
Frank,  notwithstanding  Kate’s  advice  to  the  I  stood  in  the  niche  of  a  window,  she  leaned  her 
contrary,  still  wrote  occasional  letters.  He  sel-  *  head  upon  the  casement  and  gave  herself  up  to 
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anxious  thoughts.  So  busy  was  she  with  the  .  that  I  did  it  all  just  wickedly  to  teaxe  jou,  i 
perplexities  which  crowded  her  brain,  that  she  |  cure  you  of  flirting.” 
didn’t  hear  the  outer  door  swing  on  its  hinges,  >  “Well,  darling,  you  hare  cured  me,  ia 
she  didn’t  hear  a  footfall  on  the  carpet,  she  \  thank  you  for  it.  Won’t  you  look  at  me  ud 
didn’t  know  that  somebody  was  standing  beside  \  me  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you  for  it?” 
her,  till  somebody  whispered,  \  She  raised  her  bright,  blushing  face  to  1 

“  Kate.”  \  and  I  think  he  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  te 

She  didn’t  look,  and  somebody  laid  his  hand  $  tation  those  ripe,  pouting  lips  held  forth 
on  her  long,  dark  curls,  and  passed  his  arm  \  “Your  punishment  has  been  a  terribly  wi 
around  her  waist  and  strove  to  raise  her.  And  \  one,  darling,”  he  said.  “I  don't  think  Is 
then  somebody  seated  himself  in  the  great  arm-  }  ever  forgive  you  unless  you  indemnify  m 
chair  and  took  Kate  upon  his  knee,  her  face  still  \  giving  me  this,”  and  he  pressed  the  little  fi 
covered  with  her  hands,  and  whispered,  $  hand  in  his. 

“Dear  Kate,  won’t  you  look  at  me?  I  know  j  What  her  answer  was  the  oracle  siyethi 
it  all,  you  are  *Clarabel.’  ”  \  but  a  week  after,  when  matters  were  til 

“No,  you  don’t;  you  don’t  know  it  all.  I  wish  j  plained,  I  heard  Frank  declare,  that  tha 
you  did,”  she  sobbed,  “you  don’t  know  that  I  S  Kate  was  a  model  reformer ,  she  nevertM 
called  you  a  flirt  and  vowed  to  punish  you  for  $  advocated  capital  punishment. 
your  misdeeds,  and  that  I  overheard  you  and  j  Hal  and  1  are  to  “stand  up”  atthevedto 
Harry  Bentley  planning  the  advertisement,  and  *  we  are  to  have  one  of  our  own  bj-and-bj. 


THE  SONG  OF  YOUTH. 

BT  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 

j  Fain  would  I  bind  one  sunny  wrcatk 
5  From  youth's  forsaken  bowers: 

<  Fain  would  I  feel  once  more  the  brettl 
>  Of  those  long  vanished  hours, 

j  But  they  hare  gone  like  radiant  dreims* 


As  tracings  on  the  desert  sand 
At  the  sirocco’s  breath 
Have  vanished,  so  that  cherished  band 
Have  passed  away  in  death; 

My  spirit  sad  no  more  will  stray 
Youth’s  fairy  scenes  among, 

Then  ask  me  not  of  those  bright  d»y> 
To  sing  the  fav’rite  song. 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 

BT  LOUISA  J .  PEARL. 

Once  more  the  snow  is  falling  fast,  t  And  little  children  beg  their  bre*A 

And  all  without  is  eold  and  dark,  j  With  pallid  lips  from  door  to  door. 

While  dismal  sounds  the  Wintry  blast  And  Q0W  ye  rfch  Md  happy  oner, 

To  many  a  poor  and  weary  heart.  >  Upon  whom  elondfl  do  ^Idom  1** 

Within  the  city's  limits  now  >  Think  of  the  lonely,  orphan  child, 

We  see  the  sad  and  shivering  poor#  4  And  pity  the  industrious  !***• 


Gone  to  return  no  more, 

Nor  will  again  their  starry  gleams 
Light  my  dim  pathway  o'er. 


Oh,  ask  me  not  again  to  sing 
That  song  of  other  years, 

I  cannot  woko  the  silent  string, 

Or  check  the  falling  tears; 

For  childhood’s  scenes  are  hurrying  on, 

I  hear  its  voices  low, 

And  almost  doem  that  life’s  young  morn 
Is  waking  on  my  brow. 

The  bright  dream  flies,  I  cannot  sing 
The  song  of  youth’s  glad  hours, 

For  by-gone  mcm’ries  round  me  fling 
Their  deep  and  saddening  powers ; 

Back  through  life's  pathway  rough  and  bare, 
To  childhood’s  hours  I've  sped, 

But  mossy  are  the  mile-stones  there, 

The  flowers  all  dark  and  dead. 
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TALKING  UP  CHIMNEY.  <  the  chimney  just  as  I  was  leaving  my  room,  to 
id  you  ever  talk  up  chimney,  reader?  I  !  l°ok  UP  and  8ee»  if  possible,  how  it  was  I  heard 
pen  to  lodge  in  a  house— a  fine,  large  corner  neighbor  so  distinctly— the  fine,  inglorious 
se,  and  my  room  is  sunny  all  day.  Stooping  \  particles  of  villainous,  chimney  scrapings  ad- 
u  to  make  the  fire,  one  morning,  a  sepul-  \  hered  to  my  profile.  It  was  prodigiously  plee- 

*1  voice  said,  in  deep,  strong  tones,  “Good  \  8an^  *°  aP  myself. 

^  “Good  day,  sir,”  said  a  slim,  strange  gentle- 

Good  morning  back  again,”  cried  I,  starting  $  man>  about  the  hour  of  dinner. 

k,  terrified,  nevertheless.  \  “Go°d  da7.”  1  ventured  coldly-“you  have 

How  does  your  fire  work,  down  there?”  \  *be  advantage  of  me. 

lenext  i  “Why,  sir,  you  and  I  have  talked  together 

‘Like  the  blazes,  I’m  obliged  to  you,”  returned  $  quite  in  a  friendly  way ,’  he  responded, 
rendering  what  in  the  world  had  got  in  my  *  beg  your  pardon-you  never  spoke  to  me 
mney  \  before,  nor  I  to  you,  I  am  positive.  I  have  a 

‘It’s  all  smoke  up  here,”  said  he,  gruffly.  \  keen  recollection  of  faces. 

‘I  should  think  it  might  be,”  I  answered,  “So  have  I,”  said  he,  carrying  his  handker- 
11  in  amaze.  <  chief  to  his  forehead  suddenly.  He  shook;  I 

“Has  Betty  brought  you  warm  water  this )  thought  he  was  nervous. 

.ruing?”  queried  my  chimney  friend.  Betty  “  So  have  I,”  at  last  he  resumed,  after  a  short 
s  the  maid  of  all  work.  silence,  “and  1  remember  yours  distinctly  as 

“No — I  hear  her  coming,”  said  I.  |  it-as  it  looked-this  morning”-and  he  ex- 

“Just  send  her  up  here,  will  you?”  cried  \  P*°ded  in  a  cachination  similar  to  the  one  I  had 
nfly  \  heard  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

“1  think  the  water  will  come  easiest,  friend,”  I  laughed  myself,  then,  and  held  ont  my  hand, 
ventured,  with  an  eye  to  the  width  of  my  fire-  saying,  “So  you  are  my  chimney  acquaintance ?” 
jce  |  “The  very  same,”  he  returned,  wiping  the 

“ifowtbe  dickens  can  the  water  come  without  \  moisture  from  his  eyes;  “I  trust  we  shall  con- 
e  brings  it?  You  don’t  think  it’ll  walk  up  stairs  \  tinne  be  fast  chimney  fnend9'” 
itself,  do  you?”  \  “If  ^  is  y°ur  taste  1  hope  you  may  be 

’•  Cp  Stairs,  oh !  aye !  ah  I”  exclaimed  I,  fetch-  \  «“*«*  “  “  my8elf-”  wfts  "P1^ 

!  a  long  breath;  “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  1 1  Upon  that  we  joined  hands,  and  many  an 
mght  yon  was  in  the  chimney.”  anecdote  has  flue  (excuse  my  grammer)  up  that 

Such  a  laugh  as  came  down  that  smoke-flue,  old  chimney  since  then.  Next  time  I’ll  tell  you 
tever  heard  before;  ho,  ha’s  of  every  shape,  j  some  more  of  our  up  and  down  chimney  conver- 

nension  and  color  —  if  sound  has  color.  I  (  sations.  _  A-  ®* 

dly  began  to  fear  the  lungs  in  the  waistcoat 


»m  which  they  came  would  burst ;  and  finally  | 
beard  something  very  like  a  man  rolling  on  * 
e  floor.  s 


ANNIE  C - . 

BY  NELLIE  NELSON. 

Thuodgh  the  stately  room  of  yonder  beautiful 


1  went  down  to  breakfast;  but  no  sooner  did  \  mansion,  there  was  heard  a  voice  of  childish 
appear  than  the  whole  table  began  to  titter,  j  mirth,  and  a  fairy-like  girl  went  dancing  over 
ie  man  upset  his  coffee  and  ran  violently  from  \  the  rich,  yielding  carpets,  and  among  the  flowers 
e  room.  $  of  the  brilliant  garden  like  an  embodied  sunbeam. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  my  landlady,  “  but  ^  The  ever  changeful  light  upon  her  brow  and 
-eir — the  tip— of— ”  here  she  broke  down,  both  $  cheek  seemed  reflected  by  the  hovering  of  angel 
Anda  on  the  tea  urn,  and  how  she  did  laugh!  i;  pinions,  and  too  soon  alas!  have  those  pinions 
ran  to  a  glass.  Heavens!  the  whole  end  of  ^  borne  her  from  earth.  “Death  loves  a  shining 
‘7  nose,  my  chin,  and  the  middle  of  my  fore-  ^  mark,”  and  Annie  in  her  innocence  and  childish 
were  black  as _ as  soot!  I  had  gone  to  '  beauty  has  left  her  home  desolate. 
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Desolate,  but  haunted  ever  by  a  thousand 
watchful  memories.  How  will  the  mother  forget 
to  listen  for  the  sweet,  earnest  voice  I  The  father 
for  the  tiny  pattering,  hastening  to  welcome  him! 
How  will  the  brother  and  sister  miss  the  affec¬ 
tionate  pet  and  playmate ! 

The  wintry  clods  lay  cold  upon  her  little 
grave,  but  the  spring  is  fast  awakening,  with 
her  balmy  whispers,  fragrance  and  loveliness,  a 
fitting  type  of  the  re-awakening  of  Annie’s  soul 
to  tho  deathless  blooms  of  paradise.  There  by 
that  “gate  of  flowers,”  when  the  heart  of  the 
mourner  is  bowed  in  anguish,  may  the  memory 
of  tho  last  words,  “to-morrow  it  will  be  light, 
to-morrow  I  shall  see,”  come  sweetly  as  the 
echo  of  a  spirit  harp ;  and  may  they  say  softly 
thus, 

“God’s  will  be  done,  lost  darling  Annie!  to¬ 
day  and  forever  thou  dwellest  in  light.” 

CONTENTMENT. 

Oh!  the  bliss  of  contentment!  you  who  have 
this  priceless  jewel,  keep  it  bright  and  pure. 
Let  no  untoward  tempest  darken  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Add  every  day  the  ornaments  of  quiet¬ 
ness  and  meekness.  Thank  God  for  the  boon 
of  making  others  happy — for  contentment  in  a 
family  is  like  a  steady  sun,  diffusing  light  on  all 
within- the  circle  of  its  influence. 

Yes,  give  us  the  mind  that  can  pass  by  the 
splendor  of  this  world,  yet  covet  them  not.  Give 
us  the  rosy  cheeked  girl,  who  in  plain  bonnet 
and  modest  attire,  can  gaze  on  more  costly 
gauds,  yet  never  wish  with  an  aching  regret  to 
become  their  possessor. 


\  Give  us  the  spirit  of  that  man,  who,  beboMiij 
%  a  neighbor  dash  by  in  his  splendid  equipage,  ca 
\  steadily  plod  on  in  humble  garments  undistarba 
\  by  thoughts  of  envy.  Such  an  one  is  as  far  abJ 
\  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  the  whole  army  of  ansi 
>  crate  as  heaven  is  above  earth.  The  saucy  lh 
of  an  opera-glass  with  his  plain  exterior  does  a 
disturb  him.  The  studied  coldness  of  the  elegi 
fop  provokes  from  him  only — a  smile. 

Contentment  is  an  inherent  quality  of  the  mla 
|:  of  some  people,  they  arc  happy  in  spite  of  cku| 
|  or  misfortune.  Like  the  great  Athenian  phik 
$  sopher,  they  can  go  to  their  lowly  homes  andsq 
i  “I  have  seen  nothing  that  I  wanted  to-day.” 

^  “A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast”  Ar 
S  the  dishes  coarse  and  the  viands  plain?  Therm 
\  as  good  as  silver  and  gold,  and  spiced  meats  tj 
S  the  contented  man.  Are  his  clothes  coarse  id 
$  common  ?  Broadcloth  would  not  elevate  his  on 
\  estimation  of  his  dignity.  His  children  v\ 

I  ruddy,  healthy,  rosy.  Silks  and  satins  eoulJ 
add  nothing  to  these.  He  looks  upon  the  bilk 

Ithe  groves,  the  stately  mansion,  the  fruitfcL 
orchard,  the  teeming  field,  and  feel3  that  tier 
|  are  all  his,  to  look,  if  not  to  feast  upon,  flei? 

|  happy  that  others  can  possess  them,  while  he  is 
j  relieved  of  their  care. 

$  Oh!  the  bliss,  the  bliss  of  contentment!  Ton 
s  who  have  this  priceless  jewel  keep  ithnghuwl 
|  pure.  Let  no  untoward  tempers  darken Ufa* 

{  moment.  Add  every  day  the  ornaments  of  ynti 
<  ness  and  meekness.  Thank  God  for  the  hoot  of 
\  imparting  happiness  to  others,  for  contentment 
v  in  a  family  is  like  a  steady  sun,  diffusing  light 
5  on  all  within  the  circle  of  its  influence. 

*  M.  A.D. 


A  MEMORY. 


BY  CLARKNCB  MAY 


'Tis  but  a  curl —  \ 

A  little  sunny  curl  of  bright  brown  hair —  \ 

Yot  oh,  I  love  to  gaze  upon  it.  \ 

It  tells  of  other  times — a  fairy  tale  j 

Of  gladsome  Summer  days — an  echo  from  \ 

The  dreamy  past,  that  thrills  the  weary  heart  \ 
With  memories  that  sleep,  like  music  in  \ 

A  harp,  within  its  hidden  chords.  Ah,  me!  | 

What  weary  hours  have  passed  since  first  I  pressed  s 
This  little  token  of  affection's  gift  s 

So  fondly  to  ray  lips — what  heart- warm  dreams  5 
Have  faded  into  air — what  cherished  hopes  } 

Have  oeased  to  thrill  the  heart!  1 


'Tis  but  a  curl — 

A  simple  curl  of  soft  and  silken  bair — 

And  yet  no  other  one  may  know  how  dear, 
How  very  dear  it  is  to  me.  It  speaks 
A  language  to  my  heart  too  beautiful 
For  words,  and  tells  a  tale  that  is  not  meant 
For  other  ears.  Then  wonder  not  that  I 
So  often  gaze  upon  this  lock  of  hair, 

For  almost  every  heart  will  treasure  up 
Some  tender  memory  of  by-gone  hours, 

And  love  the  thing  that  breathes  a  sorrowful 
Delight  of  other,  and  of  happier  days ! 
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BY  A.  L.  OTIS. 


“  Mother,  dear  mother !  *  there’s  a  good  time 
•coming.’  Glorious  luck  at  last!” 

So  cried  Jenny  Price,  as  she  joyously  entered 
be  room  of  her  old,  feeble  mother. 

“What  now?”  said  the  old  woman,  dejectedly, 
'another  castle  in  the  air,  I  suppose.  Will  you 
ie?er  hare  done  hoping  for  better  things,  child  ?” 

“Never,  never,  never,  mother — at  least  not  till 
foe  are  in  a  more  comfortable  home,  and  I  can 
to  sure  of  staying  with  you.” 

“Well,  well,  I  should  think  that  these  two 
long,  scraping  months  of  your  experimenting 
nonldhave  cured  you  of  hoping.” 

“But,  mother,  if  I  only  can  get  work  at  home, 
and  not  leave  you  alone  every  day  from  early 
<hvn  till  after  dark,  it  will  be  so  much  better 
for  us  both.  It  is  worth  waiting  and  hoping  for, 
ind  see  now  if  our  prospects  are  not  bright! 
Midame  Oorie  is  so  good  and  kind  to  me!  She 
does  not  owe  me  the  least  grade  for  setting  up 
for  myself.  She  has  just  sent  me  a  note  saying, 
ttat  as  she  was  hurried  to  death,  she  would  send 
1  hdy  to  me  as  being  one  who  would  suit  her, 
since  the  lady  was  in  immediate  want  of  a  dress.” 

“Yes,yes,  Madame  'Gorie  is  a  kind  woman, 
J^ny.  ghe  (joe8  one  ft  g00(j  turn  whenever  she 
Can  without  putting  herself  out.  But,  child, 
of  one  customer?  One  won’t  help  you 
modi,  and  I  am  such  a  drag  on  my  poor  girl 
my  medicine,  and  doctors,  and  sick  spells.” 

“Drag?  No,  indeed,  mother.  If  I  hadn’t  had 
Jon  to  do  for,  I  should  have  been  at  common 
^  jet,  I  dare  say.” 

“Not  you,  my  neat-handed  girl.  You  would 
^▼e  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day  by  this  time.” 

“But,  mother,  hear  the  rest.  I  had  hardly 
Wished  reading  the  note  when  the  lady  came. 

I  fitted  her.  She  said  she  liked  the  way  I  went 
to  work.  Wasn’t  that  nice?  And  then  she  said, 
Jon  had  better  do  your  best,  for  I  have  five 
sisters,  and  since  Madame  Jupon  gave  up  dress- 
t^king  we  have  never  been  suited.  I  promise 
you  all  our  custom  if  my  dress  is  satisfactory.’ 
*°w,  mother,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  And 
of  all — when  she  told  me  her  name,  I  found 

oot  she  was  the  fashionable  Miss - ,  and  there 

|s  no  knowing  how  many  will  come  to  me  only 
because  she  does.” 

Ah,  Jenny,  I  begin  to  think  better  of  it — 


|  and  my  old  heart  is  taking  comfort — for  I  know 
\  you  will  suit  the  nicest  taste,  and  disappoint 

1  nobody.” 

“I  was  Madame  Gorie’s  best  fitter,  and  she 
>  was  sorry  to  have  me  leave  her.  So  I  do  think 
|  1  must  succeed,  mother.  Customers  will  throng 
|  here,  I  shall  engage  hands  to  do  the  skirts,  and 
|  devote  myself  to  the  fitting  and  trimming.  Then 
|  I  shall  dare  to  ask  a  paying  price.  Soon  I  shall 
|  be  able  to  take  that  nice,  little  house  in  Stack- 
J  house  court,  with  the  vines  running  up  to  the 
\  second  story  windows,  and  you  ahull  have  a 
\  room  with  the  suu  on  it,  and  tea  twice  a  day. 
\  Splendid!” 

1'  “Yes,  yes,  you’ll  be  a  madame  one  of  these 

days  yourself,  and  make  for  all  the  fine  folk.” 
“But  I’m  talking  instead  of  working,  and  I’ve 
j  got  so  much  to  do !  She  told  me  to  supply  the 
}  lining  and  trimmings,  and  I  must  hurry  out  to 
|  buy  them.  She  never  thought  to  ask  if  I  had 
^  any  money  to  buy  them  with!  *  I  have  enough 
?  left  of  my  last  wages  from  Madame  Gorie  that  I 
j  put  by  for  re^t.  This  work  will  replace  it. 

\  “Now  good-bye,  mother.  I’ll  not  be  gone 
i  long.  *  Hope  on,  hope  ever’  is  not  a  foolish 
J  proverb,  is  it?  It  is  justified  now,  isn’t  it?” 

\  She  was  a  lovely  and  lady-like  girl,  but  her 
I  greatest  charm  was  her  cheerful  heart, 
j  The  dress  was  finished  at  the  promised  time. 
$  What  though  the  two  days  hard  work  and  close 
]  application  had  brought  on  headache,  it  would 

{also  bring  future  employment.  What  though 
anxiety  to  succeed,  and  fear  of  not  pleasing 
catioJu^ourning  fever — it  would  be  allayed  by 
\  the  joy  of  success. 

\  Jenny  took  the  dress  home  herself,  and  asked 
<  permission  to  see  it  on,  that  Bhe  might  take  it 
\  away  with  her  if  it  needed  alteration.  She 
|  fastened  it  with  trembling  bands,  and  started 
S  nervously  when  the  lady  exclaimed  that  it  “did 
i  fit  beautifully,  and  was  so  charmingly  trimmed! 


Girls,”  she  cried  to  her  sisters — “girls,  do  come 


iand  see  my  new  dress.  It’s  a  perfect  love.” 

Jenny  stood  by  with  a  beating  heart  while 
s  they  examined  it,  but  there  was  not  one  caviling 
{  voice.  The  lady  then  asked  for  her  bill,  which 
$  Jenny  had  not  yet  made  out.  But  taking  a 
\  pencil  from  her  pocket  she  soon  told  its  amount, 
^for  she  was  not  so  familiar  with  money  yet,  that 
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she  forgot  what  she  paid  for  things,  or  what  was  I  her  husband’s  life-time,  and  missed  so  sa&i 
due  for  her  work.  i  now. 

The  charge  was  declared  reasonable,  and  the  $  “Sister,  do  you  remember  that  pretty,  ladt 
bill  paid  at  once— sending  Jenny  home  with  a  j  like  girl  who  made  my  blue  silk  dress  V*  sai 
light  heart  and  a  busy  head.  Those  ladies,  six  |  Jenny’s  patroness  one  day,  as  she  sat  with 
of  them,  must  need  many  dresses  for  the  winter,  |  sisters  and  her  affianced  lover  in  her  lnxorioi 
and  it  was  time  to  get  them,  all  the  new  goods  s  parlor.  I 

were  just  come.  They  would  probably  call  upon  l  “Oh,  yes,  Virginia,  what  of  her?” 
her  in  a  few  days.  So  she  got  her  patterns,  pins  {  “I  held  out  hopes  to  her  that  we  would  gr^ 
and  work-table  in  order,  and  felt  the  hurry  of  a  ^  her  our  custom.  But  afterward,  when  you  weB 


large  business  oppressing  her.  She  could  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  new  styles  of  sleeves,  yokes, 
fringes  and  buttons. 

No  one  called  the  next  day,  however — nor  the 
next — nor  the  next — nor  that  week — nor  the 
next.  What  could  it  mean?  Had  she  failed  to 
please  in  some  little  matter,  and  so  turned  the 
tide  of  her  favor?  She  began  to  dream  of  making 
dresses  for  the  six  sisters,  and  finding,  when  she 
went  to  try  them  on,  that  the  purple  silk  for  the 
fat  one  would  not  enclose  a  yard-stick,  and  that 


s  to  Madame  Gorie,  and  thought  her  so  stylish. 

\  determined  to  go  too,  for  fear  the  little  dress! 
j  maker  might  not  always  know  the  latest  model 
*  It  has  occurred  to  me  once  or  twice  since,  fid 
\  I  might  have  raised  false  hopes.  Wliat  do  yi-i 
^  think?” 

$  “Maybe  you  did,”  answered  her  sister,  wit! 
j  indifference.  “Of  course  you  did,  Virginia,’1 
\  said  her  lover,  in  a  troubled  voice.  He  added  m 
J  a  low  tone,  “  I  have  hitherto  believed  yon  perfec- 
$  tion,  my  love,  or  at  least  I  have  seen  nothing  1& 


the  expensive  brocade  for  the  tall  sister  was  too  \ 
short  by  a  foot,  and  no  silk  to  piece  it  out  with.  | 
By  day  she  no  longer  dwelt  upon  the  little,  sunny  ^ 
house  in  Stackhouse  court  and  two  cups  of  tea.  ^ 


remind  me  of  the  contrary.  But  I  am  sure  your 
generous  heart  will  hasten  to  make  reparation 
for  this  carelessness.” 

A  more  unselfish  Heart  than  his  never  beat. 


She  only  tried  to  school  herself  to  patience  and  $  nor  one  more  mindful  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
cheerfulness,  and  to  stave  off  despair.  >  Virginia  blushed  deeply,  and  without  miking 

A  month  went  by.  So  as  not  to  be  idle,  Jenny  \  any  promise,  spoke  of  something  else.  She  was 
had  been  doing  plain  sewing  for  the  shops,  for  \  angry  that  he  should  condemn  anything  it  had 
which  the  pay  was  quite  inadequate  to  her  i|  pleased  her  to  do. 


wants.  At  the  end  of  that  month  of  hope  de-  J  He  had  intimated  that  he  had  thought  her 
ferred  she  laid  her  head  in  her  mother’s  lap,  $  better  than  he  now  found  her,  and  this  gave  her 
and  let  the  discouraging  words  she  had  striven  \  great  offence.  She  sulked,  and  the  evening 
for  weeks  not  to  hear,  fall  heavily  on  her  heart.  \  passed  unhappily. 

She  could  no  longer  laugh  away  her  mother’s  \  She  knew  too  well  her  lover’s  noble  qualities 
dejection  or  control  her  own,  and  she  sobbed  in  $  to  remain  angry  with  him  long,  and  the  neit 
her  bitter  disappointment,  while  her  mother  triod  ^  day  she  asked  him  to  accompany  her  to  make 
to  comfort  her  by  saying,  “it  was  no  use  to  hope.  J  inquiries  about  Jenny  Price. 

Her  sickly  days  would  be  dragged  out  in  loneli-  '  They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  tottering 
ness,  as  they  had  been  ever  since  her  husband  i  old  mother  opened  it,  as  Jenny  was  not  at  home, 
died,  and  Jenny  was  forced  to  go  out  to  work.  \  She  did  not  know  Virginia,  of  course,  but  whea 
She  only  prayed  that  she  might  not  die  alone —  ^  that  lady  pointed  to  her  blue  silk  dress,  and  said 
but  that  she  might  be  spared  till  the  evening  5;  Jenny  had  made  it  for  her,  and  that  she  had  come 
when  her  daughter  would  be  home  from  her  s  to  engage  her  to  make  another,  the  withered 
work.  She  could  comfort  her  in  her  last  dread  ^  hands  were  clasped  sadly,  and  the  pale,  sick  face 


hour,  and  close  her  dying  eyes.”  «;  flushed  up. 

Jenny  knew  she  could  not  stay  with  her  ^  “Ah,”  she  said,  “two  months  ago  you  would 

mother,  and  earn  a  support  for  them  both.  She  >  have  been  the  welcomest  stranger  that  ever 


must  go  back  to  Madame  Gorie,  and  with  her  !;  crossed  this  threshold,  but  my  daughter  is  gone 
mother’s  fears  lying  heavy  on  her  mind,  spend  s  now,  and  I  am  alone  in  my  feeble  old  age.  Lonely 
each  day  in  wearying  suspense.  There  was  $  the  days  are  indeed!  And  I  might  have  kept  her 
no  alternative,  and  she  was  again  taken  into  !;  if  you  had  remembered  your  flattering  promises 
Madame  Gorie’s  employment,  thankful  to  be  s  sooner.” 

reinstated  in  her  former  pay,  which  was  barely  '  “Where  has  she  gone?”  asked  Mr. - . 

sufficient  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life,  “  To  work  by  the  day  for  Madame  Gorie,  siV— 
and  none  of  its  luxuries — those  little  luxuries  J  not  getting  enough  to  keep  her  in  comfort,  when 
which  her  mother  had  been  accustomod  to  in*'  if  she  only  had  custom  at  home  as  the  poor  child 
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oped  to  havo  by  this  time,  she  oould  make  her-  ;  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  done  nothing 
3lf  as  rich  as  any  of  them.  For,  Miss,  Jenny  j  wrong,  though  her  companion  could  not  agree 
a  fine  taste — the  Madame  often  does  not  even  j  with  her.  This  she  tried  to  make  him  do  by 
the  dresses  made  there.  Jenny  fits,  and  trims,  •  reasoning,  then  by  appeals  to  his  affection  for 
nd  sends  home,  and  Madame  gets  the  money.  $  her. 

'  es - eiie  has  sent  dresses  home  to  you  and  your  \  But  finding  him  still  unconvinced  that  she  had 

Lsters,  that  Madame  had  not  a  word  to  say  <  acted  generously  or  justly,  she  grew  angry,  said 
bout.  Now  I  wouldn't  speak  ill  of  Madame,  she  i  she  was  sure  he  did  not  love  her,  and  ended  by 
«ys  good  wages  as  times  go,  and  of  course  gets  |  declaring  her  engagement  dissolved.  She  ex- 
Lae  best  hands  she  can  for  her  money.  But  \  pected  him  to  return  in  a  week,  convinced  of  her 
or  getting  my  daughter  taken  back,  Jenny  and  ^  perfections — but  he  conquered  his  first  disap- 
£.  would,  have  starved.”  £  pointment,  smothered  all  relenting  feelings,  and 

44  Oh,”  said  Virginia,  quite  unnerved,  “I  did  j  lived  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having  bad 

intend  to  come  to  her  sooner — but - ”  t  the  strength  of  resolution  not  to  seek  a  renewal 

44  No  need  to  make  excuses,  Miss.  One  swallow  £  of  the  engagement,  though  Virginia  gave  him 
don’t  make  a  summer,  and  she  wouldn't  have  been  <  many  opportunities  for  reconciliation.  He  felt 
likely  to  have  made  a  living  off  yon  alone.”  >  that  so  inconsiderate  a  person  would  be  a  constant 

44 1  could  have  brought  others - ”  { torment  to  a  conscientious,  feeling  heart.  Sh€ 

44  A  late  thought,  Miss.  My  daughter,  as  I  $  felt  alas,  that  in  him  she  had  lost  her  best  and 
eaid,  is  now  engaged  for  a  year,  and  her  poor  old  $  truest  friend. 

mother  must  bear  her  loneliness.  The  worst  you  $  Jenny  Price  is  still  at  Madame  Gorie’s,  but 
have  done.  Miss,  has  been  to  make  a  cheerful  v  she  now  looks  forward  with  the  re-awakened 
young  heart  very,  very  heavy.  She  has  never  5  hope  of  an  ardent  spirit  to  spending  every  day 
laughed  as  she  used  to,  since.”  i;  and  all  day  long,  with  her  mother,  in  the  little 

44  Why,”  said  Virginia,  in  an  insolent  tone,  \  house  in  Stackhouse  Court,  with  a  now  delightful 
being  really  angry — “I  actually  promised  her  *  occupation — wifely  cares.  She  dreams  now  of 
nothing — and  I  paid  her  well  for  what  she  did —  $  brushing  up  the  hearth,  patting  on  the  kettle, 
she  had  no  right  to  expect  more — nor  have  you  s  drawing  the  table  to  the  fire,  placing  three  cups 
i ny  cause  to  berate  me  so.”  *  for  tea,  waiting  for  her  lover,  (then  to  be  her 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply.  Virginia  \  spouse)  to  come  home  to  his  evening  rest,  and  of 
flounced  out  into  the  street,  and  began  to  justify  $  giving  him  tho  first  full,  abundant,  ever-blessing 
herself  to  her  lover.  She  soon  brought  herself  >  love  of  a  cheerful,  faithful  heart. 
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Tire  stream  that  winds  its  tardy  way, 
With  ceaseless  laugh  and  roundelay, 

Or  stops  by  willow  shades  to  play, 

Is  like  the  merry  child, 

That  in  the  Spring-time  of  its  years, 
Amid  a  world  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Begins  with  smiles  that  ends  in  tears, 

Its  pathway  lone  and  wild. 

The  chahng  brook  that  leaps  along, 

With  giant  strides  and  deeper  song, 
Whose  chorus  swells  the  crags  among, 

Is  like  the  sturdy  youth 
Who,  buoyed  with  hope  and  ideal  dreams, 
Fights  best  where  danger  thickest  teems, 
And  falls  but  where  his  pennon  gleams 
Still  battling  for  the  truth. 


^  The  river  that  slow  onward  glides, 
j!  Where  mammoth  cities  line  its  sides, 
s  And  steamers  mount  the  ocean  tides 
l  Is  like  the  pilgrim  old, 

?  That  with  his  staff  and  weary  frame, 

J;  Sinks  to  tho  dust  from  whence  he  came, 

$  Recoiving  but  through  death,  his  claim 

^  To  glory  yet  untold! 

^  The  streams  that  slowly,  softly  glide, 

£  The  brook3  that  leap  with  sterner  pride, 
^  The  rivers  pine-begirt  and  wide, 

£  All  reach  the  waiting  sea; 

$  So  we  earth  pilgrims  here  below 
$  With  age  grown  weak  or  youth  aglow, 

$  Each  in  his  devious  course  must  go 
\  Into  Eternity ! 
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AUNT  NELLY. 


BY  WILL  H.  BUSHKELL. 


A  chatty,  prim,  busy  little  body,  was  aunt 
Nelly,  as  everybody  called  her.  Although  she  was 
truly  termed  an  “old  maid,”  yet  her  whole  life 
seemed  to  have  been  passed  only  amongst  flowers : 
and  her  lips  had  never  tasted  anything  but 
sweets.  Ever  kind  and  useful,  she  found  full 

occupation  in  the  roraantio  village  of  C - 

tending  the  sick,  clothing  the  naked,  feeding  the 
hungry,  or  bee-like  rambling  among  the  wild 
flowers  that  blossomed  in  beauty  amid  the  ragged, 
rocky  cliffs  that  frown  down  from  the  “Katters- 
kill’s”  upon  the  seaward  sweeping  and  noble 
Hudson  that  steals  on  a  very  silver  ribbon,  wove 
Dy  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  himself,  through 
the  bosom  of  the  Empire  state. 

Mirth  seemed  to  overflow  from  the  fountains 
of  her  heart  spontaneously,  like  the  mountain 
HU,  and  well  up  even  to  the  lips,  dimpling  her 
face  with  smiles  that  parted  her  still  health- 
tinged,  ruby  lips  and  won  their  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  all.  Even  the  little  beauty  she  bad 
once  possessed  had  departed,  and  threads  of 
silver  glittered  amid  the  carefully  tended  bands 
of  her  dark  brown  hair,  and  -a  wrinkle  was  to  be 
seen  here  and  there,  but  there  was  that  indescrib¬ 
able  something — that  motherly  way,  as  it  were, 
that  we  occasionally  see,  that  made  all  love  and 
respect  her  and  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  her 
presence. 

The  house,  too,  where  she  resided  with  her 
brother  and  his  family,  seemed  to  have  taken  its 
neatness  and  tidy  and  cheerful  air  from  herself, 
and  every  walk  and  flower  and  tree  to  be  fitted 
peculinily  for  the  place  it  occupied.  And  the 
kitchen,  where  she  gloried  in  being,  and  pre¬ 
sided  as  a  queen  of  undisputed  power  and  right, 
it  was  a  very  joy  to  enter  1  The  snowy  polished 
floor,  innocent  of  a  single  speck  of  dirt  or  a  stain — 
the  long  row  of  polished  pans  and  platters  and 
Bhining  plates — the  brass-bound  cedar  pails — the 
smooth  cocoa-nut  dipper  with  its  burnished  rim 
— the  huge,  old  fire  irons  with  their  grim  lion 
faces — the  spotless  curtains  of  home-made  linen — 
the  refulgent  giant  copper  tea-kettle  that  hissed 
a  welcome  and  always  so  cherrily — and  then  she, 
our  aunt  Nelly,  with  her  rosy  face  and  white 
apron,  was  a  sight  of  the  good  old  times  of 
other  days,  and  one  that  brought  up  glorious 
visions  of  “good  things”  eatable — stores  of 
876 


;  pies — mountains  of  cakes — golden  butter  an 
\  fragrant  bread. 

|  Verily,  as  she,  busy  body  as  she  vrsts,  flitte 
\  about,  no  one  could  ever  have  imagined  for  j 
J  moment  that  a  single  care  had  ever  been  tangld 
)  even  for  a  moment  in  the  web  of  her  brain,  that 
\  her  deep  blue  eyes  had  ever  rested  on  a  cloud,  u 
s  that  her  heart  had  ever  been  stirred  except  t* 
s  jolity  and  laughter.  Momus,  indeed,  must  h a* 
{  presided  at  her  birth,  and  all  the  fairies  that  trip  il 
\  amid  flowers  and  love  and  laughter  on  the  green* 
\  ward,  in  the  merry  light  of  a  mid-summer’s  no« 
\  have  attended  her  way,  for  the  blithest  and  gay«*l 
5  of  all  was  she  at  a  merry  making.  At  the  quilting 
l  frolic,  the  apple  bee,  the  husking,  or  the  harvest 
\  home,  her  light  form  was  seen  mingling  in  the 
j  good  old-fashionod  “country”  (why  will  fashion 
|  misname  it  “contra”)  dance,  to  the  merry  tune 
|  of  Money  Musk,  as  gay  as  the  gayest  and  a pp»- 
\  rently  os  young  as  the  bashful  girl  that  had  for 
:  the  first  time  heard  the  whispered  word*  otlove. 

IGood  aunt  Nelly,  how  the  heart  warms  tovaid 
you  now,  in  these  days  of  stiff,  prim  fashion,  when 
i  girls  jump  from  the  cradle  into  long  dresses, 

|  gaiter  boots,  fashionable  mantillas  and — a  has* 

!  band’s  arms!  When  boys  tumble  out  of  the 
cradle  into  high-crowned  hats,  standing  collaTf, 
long  tailed  coats  and  a  pair  of  boots!  When 
all  the  notable  old-fashioned  ways  of  our  fore- 
J  fathers  are  forgotten,  frowned  down  and  voted 

Iold  fogyish ;  and  polkas,  mazourk&s,  and  fancj 
waltzes,  have  driven  all  the  real  soul  stirring 
t;  and  enlivening  dances  from  the  ball  room !  But 
\  it  is  useless  to  oomplain,  for  “  Youno  America'’ 
|  has  the  field,  and  all  remembrances  of  the  joyous, 
j  happy  days  of  the  ancient  regime  are  voted  a  bore 
s  and  forgotten.  Shade  of  our  dear  good  aunt 
|  Nelly,  we  rejoice  tbot  you  were  spared  the  sight 
|  of  a  modern  ball-room  and  modern  belles  and 
j  beaux ! 

j  But  yet  contented  and  happy  as  aunt  Nelly 
|  ever  seemed,  a  tear  might  now  and  then  be  seen 
s  stealing  down  her  cheeks,  as  if  out  of  place  there, 

'  and  afraid  of  being  engulphed  in  the  dimples  on 
\  either  side  of  her  short  and  chubby  nose,  as  she 
v  sat  on  a  stormy  wintry  evening  before  the  brisk 
\  fire,  rocking  cosily  in  her  well  cushioned  chair, 
i  humming  an  almost  antideluvian  melody,  or 
'  talking  to  her  grim,  old  cat  that  was  purring 
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contentedly  on  the  rag  before  her,  as  if  visions 
>f  myriads  of  young  end  tender  mice,  or  an  ocean 
>f  unskimmed  milk,  floated  before  her  in  creamy 
iraros.  Holy  tears  they  must  have  been,  for 
rarely  she  could  never  have  any  sins  of  her  own 
£*>  answer  for,  for  ever  had  she  strewn  flowers 


upon  the  carpet  at  her  feet,  apparently  wonder- 
ing  at  her  unwonted  silence,  and  ever  and  anon 
striving  to  gain  her  attention.  Far  away,  how¬ 
ever,  were  her  thoughts,  wandering  hither  and 
thither,  like  a  rudderless  bark  tempest-tossed, 
and  for  once  sadness  seemed  to  have  power  over 


Jtxound,  her  pathway  in  life  and  apgel-like  5  her  volatile  nature.  So  much,  indeed,  was  she 
scattered  blessings.  But  a  smile  chased  the  j  absorbed  that  she  heard  not  the  light  step  of  a 
drops  away  as  sunshine  will  the  clouds  of  fickle  \  fair,  young  girl,  who  somewhat  hastily  entered, 
April,  and  transitory  was  this  gleam  amid  the  S  without  knocking,  and  threw  her  arms  about 
tong  lashes.  Often  had  youth  and  beauty  plead  in  \  aunt  Nelly's  neck  as  if  privileged,  and  kissed 
wain  for  a  history  of  her  younger  days,  and  the  *  affectionately  her  soft  cheek, 
few  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  kept  the  secret  \  “What,  you,  Ada?"  exclaimed  she,  returning 
equally  well  with  herself.  But  there  are  times  >  the  caress,  and  twining  her  arms  around  the 
when  e’en  the  century  plant  unfolds  its  flowerB  i  slender  form  before  her.  “Why,  child,  how  you 
and  reveals  the  gorgeous  tints  hid  in  its  bosom.  i  frightened  me.  What  sent  you  here  in  such  a 
And  so  it  is  with  the  human  heart,  for  a  single  l  hurry?” 

word  may  unlock  its  secret  chambers,  and  all  \  “Oh,  aunt  Nelly,  I’ve  such  news  to  tell  you.” 
hidden  there  become  plainly  visible  to  the  eye  of  \  “News?  Why,  child,  what  is  it  that  puts  you 
loved  ones,  and  dim  and  almost  forgotten  things  j  in  such  a  tremble  ?” 

become  apparent,  and,  as  it  were,  actual  to  the  \  “I’ve  run  fast,  for  I. wanted  to  be  the  first  to 
gaier.  I  tell  you  all  about  it” 

And  so  it  was  with  blythe,  true-hearted,  gay  ^  “Well,  don’t  keep  me  waiting  then,  or  some 
Hint  Nelly!  There  was  an  unwritten  history  of  \  one  else  will  get  here  before  you  have  time.” 
berlifo  and  heart  that  fow  dreamed  of  and  fewer  i  “  Yes,  so  they  will.  Well,  I  was  coming  down 
still  knew,  for  think  what  we  may,  the  hearts  >  the  street  just  now,  when  the  stage  came  in,” 
that  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  unscathed  \  uttered  the  blooming  girl,  pausing  for  breath 


by  the  fire  of  love  are  as  one  to  a  million,  even 
if  there  are  any  such,  which  we  deem  highly 
problematical.  But  what  that  history  could  tell, 
oc  what  ideal  gifted  writer,  in  his  wildest  fancy- 
tinted  dreams,  imagine  ?  She  knew  how  well  we 
all  loved  her,  how  like  a  mother  she  was  to  us — 
Bow  we  missed  her  when  absent  and  longed  for 
her  coming — but  this  was  all.  The  post  was  a 
sealed  volume  that  we  never  dared  to  think  of 
opening  any  more  than  the  ancient,  brass-clasped 
ityeroglific  charactered  family  Bible,  that  lay 
upon  the  savory  napkin  on  the  massive  table 
beneath  the  looking-glass. 

It  was  such  a  sweet  Bummer  evening  as  we  all 
love.  When  the  breeze  was  Boft  and  lowly  mur¬ 
muring  through  the  time-honored  poplars  and 
flowering  lilacs  and  fragrant-breathed  ceringos 
that  surrounded  the  cottage  where  she  dwelt, 
and  stole  through  the  roses  and  played  with  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  while  the  first  stars  faintly 
trembled  into  sight,  and  the  lady  moon  stole  from 
the  still  clouds,  and  the  river  sang  a  low  melody 
as  it  rolled  on  gently  kissing  its  emerald  banks, 
while  its  tiny  billows  gently  rose  and  fell  silver- 
tinged  and  foam-crowned.  Aunt  Nelly  sat  by  the 
open  door,  busy  with  her  spinning-wheel,  that 
hammed  a  low,  monotonous  accompaniment  to 


almost  between  every  word. 

“That’s  no  news,  at  any  rate,  Ada,”  replied 
aunt  Nelly,  smilingly,  “for  I  heard  the  born 
blow  some  time  since.”  But  good  old  lady,  you 
must  have  been  dreaming,  for  that  day  the  horn 
had  hung  idly  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  “by 
the  particular  request”  (os  theatre  bills  have  it 
now  stereotyped)  of  the  single  passenger. 

“Yes,  but  that’s  not  it.  When  the  stage 
arrived  at  the  tavern,”  (hotels  and  houses  were 
unknown  then,  and  the  single  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  village  of  C - ,  was  a  large  barn¬ 

looking  building,  glorying  in  a  swinging  sign  on 
which  was  painted  a  Dutchman  of  most  portly 
dimensions,  and  the  single  word  “Knicker¬ 
bocker,”  in  staring  red,  tipsy-looking  capitals) 
“a  gentleman  got  out,  and  oh,  tuck  a  nice  look¬ 
ing  man,  with  such  black  curls  and  whiskers  and 
white  teeth!” 

“Black  curls  and  whiskers!”  interrupted  aunt 
Nelly,  somewhat  interestedly,  for  what  woman’s 
heart  ever  heard  of  such  things  without  a  flutter, 
any  more  than  that  of  a  young  man,  as  the  rustle 
of  silks  and  flounced  drapery  falls  upon  his  ear, 
setting  him  on  the  qui  vive  os  to  whom  the  fair 
wearer  might  be? 

“Aye,  aunty  Nelly,  and  he  was  dressed  so 


the  song  that  she  was  singing.  A  rosy-cheeked  >  nice,  and  had  a  large  trunk  with  big  black  letters 


child,  of  about  half-a-dozen  snmmers,  with  long  ^  on  it — and  he  spoke  like  a  Frenchman,  and  wore 
golden  curls  and  merry,  laughing  eyes,  rolled  S  a  large  gold  chain  around  his  nock,  and  had  a 
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AUNT  NELLY 


cane  all  silver,  and — and — but,  aunty,  you  are  $  landlord  with  regard  to  place*  and  scenes  th»t  , 

not  listening.*’  :  seemed  to  have  once  been  familiar  to  him,  sod  ■ 

“Yes,  yes,  child,”  but  she  was  evidently  not,  j  persons  who  had  once  trod  the  dusty  streets  of  ^ 

for  her  lips  kept  repeating,  “black  curls  and  j  C— .  a 

whiskers.”  “  Yes,  I  am,  Ada,  dear,  but  did  you  \  “And  Frank  Halton,  what  has  become  «# 
see  the  letters  on  the  trunk?”  J  him?”  , 

“Oh,  yes,  plain  as  I  can  see  you,  and  they  \  “Oh,  he’s  gone  to  sea  again  to  hunt  tht 

were - ”  \  whales.  A  good  boy  Is  Frank,  but  ‘a  rolling 

“What,  child,  what?”  said  our  dear  aunt,  her  s  stone  gathers  no  moss,*  you  know.” 
impatience  and  curiosity  getting  the  better  of*  “And  Harry  Palmer  and  his  pretty  wife ?” 

her  judgment.  But  dear  old  lady,  she  was  par- |  “Dead — both  dead!”  replied  the  old  maa^ 

donable  in  this  instance,  at  all  events.  ^  with  a  sigh,  for  “the  protty  wife”  was  his  only< 

“Why,  I  saw  them  as  the  trunk  was  carried  $  daughter, 
in,  and  it  was  either  It.  Y.  V.  or  E.  W.,  and  1 1  “Dead?  1  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  How  long  1 
cau’t  tell  which.”  j  since?”  1 

“R.  W.  Ada,  R.  W.  child,  did  you  say?”  \  “About  five  years.  Poor  children,  they  fob  1 
fairly  screamed  the  questioner,  as  she  flounced  ^  lowed  each  other  soon,  and  are  buried  side  by  J 
from  her  chair,  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  tho 
spinning-wheel  and  the  siesta  of  grimalkin. 

“Yes,  aunt  Nelly,  I’m  sure  it  was  a  W.  But 
you  won’.t  let  me  tell  you  all,”  pouted  pretty 
Ada  Green,  vexed  somewhat  at  her  impatient 
listener. 

“Go  on  then,  for  I  am  all  impatience.” 

“Well,  after  he  got  on  the  steps  of  the  taveAi, 
he  asked  old  Hans  Shoemaker  if  he  knew  you.”  j  your  name?)  he  was  named  after  his  father.  Bat 
“Me,  me,  Ellen  Fitch?”  j  did  you  know  him?” 

“Yes,  you,  and  he  told  him  where  you  lived,  j  “Aye,  and  your  pretty  daughter  Kite,  also. 

And  then  he  asked  ever  so  many  questions  about  j  But  what  ever  became  of  Richard  Woscctt?” 
you — how  long  you  had  lived  here,  and  if  you  \  “Oh,  ‘mad  Dick,’  as  wc  used  to  call  bin. 
were  married,  and — and — but  I  can’t  remember^  Well,  the  Lord  only  knows,  for  he  ha9  not  beta 
them  all ;  and  I  ran  down  here  just  as  fast  as  I  \  back  since  he  left  many  years  ago,  but  I’ve  heard 
could  to  tell  you  all  about  it,”  and  the  youthful  <  that  he  turned  pirate  and  was  hung  somewhere 
beauty  flung  back  the  curls  from  around  her  \  off  South.  But  I  don’t  know.  He  was  a  wild 
flushed  face,  and  took  possession  of  tho  rocking-  j  boy,  it  is  true,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
chair  vacated  by  the  excited  aunt  Nelly,  with  an  <  came  to  some  bad  end  or  other.” 
air  that  plainly  said,  “there,  ain’t  that  great*  “A  pretty  character  for  a  man  to  hear  of 
news  ?”  5  himself,  after  being  knocked  about  like  a  shnttle- 

And  judging  from  its  effects  it  was  great  news,  ^  cock  by  misfortune  for  almost  a  score  of  years,” 
and  question  followed  question,  until  the  young  j  muttered  the  stranger  to  himself.  “Well,  well, 
tale-bearer  was  completely  tired  out,  and  has-  j  this  conies  of  roving,  when  a  man  should  bo 
tened  to  another  quarter  to  gossip  over  the  ad-  *  snugly  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  home,  with  a 
vent  of  the  stranger,  and  surmise  “who  he  waB,  *  pretty  wife  for  a  bower  to  windward,  and  a 
and  where  he  came  from,  and  where  he  was  ^  bright  light  ever  burning  in  the  binacle  of  the 
going  to,  and  what  he  wanted  of  aunt  Nelly?”  *  heart.  Heigh-ho!  what  a  cruise  old  dame  For- 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  that  their  *  tune  has  led  me,  but  if  the  anchor  of  lore  only 
ready  minds  conjured  up.  $  found  good  holding  ground  FU  soon  be  moored 

But  the  stranger,  unconscious  that  he  was  the  *  for  life.  But  what  if  it  did  not?  Up  with  the 
subject  of  remark,  and  in  fact,  common  town  *  helm,  slip  the  cable  and  off  to  sea  again,  I  sup- 
talk,  (for  gossip  has  the  speed  of  the  telegraph  J  pose.  A  pirate,  and  swung  at  the  yard-arm! 
in  your  little  country  towns)  quietly  smoked  a  5  Ha!  ha!  Thank  fortune  I’m  on  liberty  from  a 
fragrant  cigar  on  the  porch  of  old  Hans  Shoe-  *  cruise  of  the  skeleton  frigate  Death  yet.  But  I 
maker's  tavern,  with  his  feet  resting  against  *  must  see  Nelly  to-night,  see  if  the  overhauling 
the  body  of  a  high  and  wide  shading  tree,  and  $  of  the  log-book  won’t  be  satisfactory.  If  so, 
contented,  apparently,  with  his  own  thoughts.  *  then  huzza  for  the  parson  and  the  double  bo’line 
Occasionally  he  removed  the  smoking  and  fire-  $  of  matrimony.” 

tipped  tobacco  from  his  lips,  and  questioned  the  ‘  A  true  sailor  as  ever  trod  a  deck,  worked  out 


side,  in  one  grave,  just  there  where  you  can  see 
the  top  of  the  weeping  willow  over  the  hill,”  and 
a  tear  rolled  down  the  furrowed  cheek  of  the  old 
man. 

“Did  they  leave  no  children,  Mr.  Shoemaker ?n 

“  Yes,  that  cnrly-headed  urchin  trying  to  climb 
up  the  sign-post  (get  down,  Harry,  you  young 
rascal ! )  is  theirs.  You  see,  sir,  ( what  mav  I  call 
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reckoning,  or  battled  with  a  tempest,  was  |  for  memory  was  busy  knitting  up  the  “ravelled 
iohard  Wescott,  and  yet  his  associations  in  |  sleeve”  of  the  past,  and  truly  many  a  stitch  had 
xeign  lands  had  subdued  and  polished  the  j  dropped  then  that  the  needles  of  the  present 
ntural  roughness  usual  to  one  of  his  profss-  j  could  never  take  up  and  combine,  entangled  in 
on.  And  he  was  equally  at  home  in  a  parlor,  \  the  web  of  life.  Here  was  a  strand  wanting — 
liere  youth  and  beauty  were  assembled,  as  \  here  a  knot,  and  here  the  thread  was  broken 
ken  riding  upon  the  foam-crested  biDew.  Take  j  entirely  off.  Aye,  both  here  and  there  was  some- 
wa  him  his  somewhat  “rolling  gait,  and  none  \  thing  missing — something  gone — something  she 
«mld  have  surmised  that  he  ever  had  scorned  \  had  loved — something  she  had  lost — lost,  never 
a.6  *  lubber-hole1  amid  the  blaekness  of  mid-  >  to  be  found  again  until  the  bark  of  life  was  safely 
ight,  mod  the  howling  of  the  fiends  of  the  storm,  j  anchored  at  last  in  the  “bine  of  the  blest”  Sad, 
nd  bravely  climbed  the  “foot-uck  shrouds.”  S  indeed,  come  the  memories  of  the  past  to  us  all, 
That  he  had  been  a  lover  of  our  good  aunt  j  and  holy  were  the  tears  that  trickled  down  your 
felly  appears  from  his  words,  and  thus  the  j  cheeks,  aunt  Nelly,  as  scene  after  soene  came  up 
tecrei  of  her  having  wandered  so  long  “  in  |  before  you,  for 

»*idea  meditation,  fancy  free,”  mm  wired.  j  (<xhere  were  ,utle  ,hoe8_there  wero  tre8lel  of  httil, 
Sfet  careless  as  he  seemed,  his  heart  was  illy  at  \  And  a  couple  of  broken  rings — 
rest  and  he  would  far  sooner  have  been  called  \  And  &  little,  red  frock,  and  a  children's  chair, 
aloft  in  the  dark,  middle  watch  of  a  winter 
night,  on  a  lea-shore,  than  to  have  to  meet  the 
lore  of  his  youthful  days  and  tell  of  his  wan¬ 
derings.  Bashful  amongst  women  he  ever  was, 
tad  though  he  had  whispered  his  love  ’neath 
fie  soft  light  of  a  May  moon  when  a  boy,  how 
toold  he  repeat  it  now  when  so  many  years  had  \  died!” 

Passed,  and  be  had  become  a  man?  Man  may  j  And  aunt  Nelly’s  tears  flowed  on,  unchecked 
tame  the  fiercest  dwellers  of  the  jingle  and  the  \  Baye  here  and  there  as  a  smile  would  steal  through 
forest,  but  love  will  tame  Awn,  and  its  gossamer  |  and  light  up  for  a  moment  the  gloom,  and  the 
threads  hold  him  more  securely  than  bars  and  s  needles  were  stayed  in  the  soft,  grey  yarn.  The 
chains  of  treple  steel.  Wierd  and  mysterious  is  j  ball  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  was  tumbled  about 
its  power,  for  it  is  a  ruler  of  the  ruler,  a  king  \  by  Tom,  the  grimalkin,  and  the  shadows  went 
over  the  king  himself,  and  a  power  more  mighty  j|  and  came  through  the  thick  vines,  and  the  heart 
than  the  powerful  of  earth.  And  what  can  with- 1  *fag  bnsy  with  the  memories  of  the  olden  time, 
stand  it?  Not  bars  and  bolts,  not  moat  or  wall,  *  that  came  sanctified  and  softened  by  the  touch 
not  high  sad  frowning  battlements,  turret  or  J  0f  years.  And  the  high,  Dutch  clock  ticked  on 
tower.  The  palace  of  the  noble  and  the  cottage  \  in  the  corner,  and  the  kettle  hissed  on  the  fire, 
$f  the  lowly  alike  it  visits,  and  “it  lowers  not  s  and  the  twilight  grew  deeper,  and  the  night  bird 
the  proud  but  raises  the  humble.”  It  glances  ^  flitted  amid  the  gloom,  and  the  zephyr  sighed 
on  the  sunbeams  into  the  lone  prison  cell,  and  i  itself  to  sleep,  and  the  first  star  twinkled  amid 
flings  a  halo  of  gladness  and  hope  over  the  bare,  \  the  deep  blue,  cloudy  waves  of  heaven’s  ocean, 
damp  walls.  It  bears  the  evergreen  of  fame  ij  and  the  heart  beat  fast,  and  the  tears  fell  thick 
amid  battle  and  storm.  It  dazzles  the  eye  of  *  and — still  aunt  Nelly  sat  there  regardless  of  all, 
the  painter  and  poet  with  the  hope  of  reward.  j  while  the  shadows  grew  deeper  and  longer,  and 
It  stealeth  into  the  holy  closet  of  tho  man  of  $  the  clock  ticked  on.  How  long  this  heart  revery 
prayer;  it  lighteth  the  dull  eye  of  age;  it  adds  ;  would  have  lasted  was  quite  uncertain,  had  it 
wings  to  the  foot  of  youth,  and  rules  the  camp  s  not  been  broken  by  a  very  unceremonious  shout 
and  court,  aye,  and  the  world,  for  truly  has  the  i  and  a  bound  and  a  kiss,  as  again  Ada  Green 
poet  written,  “Love  is  still  the  Lord  of  all!”  j  sprang  into  the  room  flushed  with  excitement. 

But  our  good  aunt  Nellie  sat  carefully  dressed  J  “  Oh !  dear,  aunt  Nelly  I  Fve  been  to  the  tavern 
in  her  best,  though  somewhat  antiquated  gar-  \  and  seen  the  trunk,  and  it  is  R.  W.,  and  the  gen- 
ments,  dreaming  also  of  the  past  and  its  many  \  tleman  has  been  talking  about  all  the  villftge — 
changes,  beneath  the  vine  that  overshadowed  the  j  And  he  knows  them  all  and  you  too ;  and  he  said 
door  of  the  cottage,  busy  with  her  knitting  work,  \  he  used  to  know  you,  and  be  was  coming  down 
but  the  needles  somehow  refased  to  obey  the  \  to  see  you,  and — and — but  there  he  comes  now.” 
directions  of  her  nimble  fingers,  for  stitch  after  j  “Well,  well,  Ada  dear,  you  go  home  now  and 
stitch  dropped,  and  the  “narrowing”  was  left  to  \  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  and  I’ll  give  you 
take  care  of  itself.  No  wonder  though,  was  it?  >  something  nice,  and - ” 


^  Ana  a  little  noou  sue  was  wont  to  wear, 
j  And  a  thousand  useless  things. 

j  “There  were  linos  that  he  wrote — there  were  books 
I  that  he  read — 

l  There  were  songs  that  «Ae  sang — there  were  prayers 
I  that  she  said — 

5  And  a  bud  half  embroidered,  as  she  laid  it  aside, 

<  And  the  needle  still  there  where  she  placed  it  and 
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“Will  you  tell  me  all  about  the  gentleman 
with  the  black  curls  and  hair,  and - ” 

“Yes,  yes.  But  go  along  home  now  and  tell 
your  mother  that - ” 

“  Does  Miss  Ellen  Fitch  live  here  ?”  interrupted 
a  deep,  manly  Yoice. 

“Yes,  sir,”  curtsied  Ada,  and  was  lost  in  a 
moment  afterward  among  the  thick  shrubbery. 

“A  pretty  tender,  by  my  life,**  laughed  Wes- 
cott,  “but  rather  too  quick  for  a  pilot,  so  I  must 
even  find  my  way  myself.  Well,  I  have  ran 
safely  into  many  a  harbor  through  quick-sands 
and  shoals,  but  by  Boreas,  I’ve  lost  my  reckon¬ 
ing,  and  presume  I’ll  have  to  blunder  into  this 
land-lubber  fashion,”  and  his  knuckles  sounded 
upon  the  open  door. 

Quickly  aunt  Nelly  stood  before  him,  but  as  it 
was  dark  he  did  not  recognize  her,  and  his  ques¬ 
tion  was  repeated, 

“Docs  Miss  Ellen  Fitch  reside  here?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in,  sir.” 

“Is  she  in?” 

“She  is,  Richard  Wescott.” 

“My  name!  Well,  the  good  dame  has  got  to 
windward  of  me,  and  hails  before  I  show  my 
colors.  I  wonder  who  in  the  name  of  Neptune 
she  is?”  soliloquized  he,  as  he  followed  her  into 
the  house. 

The  fire  burned  but  dimly,  the  kettle  sang 
merrily,  the  cat  purred  contentedly,  and  the 
clocked  ticked  on  steadily,  but  there  were  two 
hearts  there  that  fluttered  like  wounded  birds 
and  beat  almost  audibly,  swayed  by  the  twin- 
mated  feelings  of  fear  and  love. 

“Did  you  wish  to  see  Nelly  Fitch,  sir?” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  did.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  her  so.  That  a  stranger — no,  you  seem 
to  know  my  name — that  Richard  Wescott  wishes 
to  speak  to  her.” 

“Well,  she  is  here,”  almost  laughed  aunt 
Nelly. 

“You  Ellen  Fitch?” 

“  The  same,  sir — the  same,  Dick  Wescott,  and,” 
but  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  rustle 
of  garments  and  a  sort  of  explosive  sound,  and 
if  what  mischievous  Ada  Green  says  is  true,  and 
she  ought  to  know,  (for  she  was  peeping  through 
the  vines  at  the  window,  the  mischief!)  it  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  meeting  and  parting  of 
two  pair  of  lips! 

“Don’t,  Dick,”  were  the  first  words  uttered 
after  the  explosion. 

“Da!  ha!  Nelly,  don’t  it  put  you  in  mind  of 
old  times,  when  we  were  girls  and  boys  together? 
when  we  used  to  romp  in  the  meadow,  fish  in  the 
brook,  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  be  merry  as 
the  birds  all  day  long?” 


“Yes,  Richard,  but  we  are  girls  and  bojvw 
longer.” 

“Too  true,  alas!  the  bo’swain  of  life  fcuj 
sounded  the  middle  watch,  and  it  is  time 
were  trimming  our  sails  for  the  harbor 
eternity.  But  Nelly,  dear,  it  was  not  of  thiaj 
came  to  speak.  You  remember  when  we 
I  for  a  rough  sea  life,  and  you  to  remain 
from  all  storms  and  tempests,  safelj  at  hone.1 

“It  was  frilly  twenty  years  ago.” 

“Yes,  and  many  a  time,  Fve  thought 
parting  would  be  the  last  one  we  should 
have,  but  a  kind  heaven  has  watched  over 
and  though  I’ve  seen  the  stout  ship  reel 
founder — have  been  dashed  helpless  upon 
iron-bound  shore — have  floated  without  food  m 
water  for  days  together,  on  the  waveless  oceiaj 
beneath  the  hot  sun  of  the  torrid  sone — hti<4 
been  a  captive  and  a  prisoner — yet  here  I  as 
again,  safe  and  hearty.” 

“You  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  Richard.” 

“Aye,  and  I’ve  learned  by  hard  knocks,  what 
yon  so  often  tried  to  teach  me,  that  there  was  a 
just,  perfect,  and  loving  God,  who  marked  etes 
the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  I  did  not  believe  it  thus, 
Nelly,  but  now.  I  know  and  feel  it.*’ 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  of  that  It  would  bar?  safe 
your  poor  old  mother  so  happy  to  haw  known  it 
before  she  died.” 

“Aye,  Nelly.  Poor  old  lady,  she  has  feat 
aloft,  but  the  anchor  of  religion  never  let  ber 
drift  among  the  shoals  of  unbelief.  Poor  mother! 

If  the  spirits  of  those  we  have  loved  and  lost— 
the  angels  radiant  in  light  and  loveliness,  around 
the  throne  of  God,  visit  ns,  she  has  heard  ny 
lips  breathe  in  prayer,  Nelly,  and  is  happy  in 
the  belief  that  after  death,  her  only  son  will 
again  be  by  her  side  in  that  land  where  every 
I  sail  has  a  hull  of  crimson,  and  a  taffrail  of  gold! 

I  Where  each  *  banner  is  glowing  with  stars,  and 
\  the  dawn  of  two  mornings  emblazon  the  spars,’ 

\  and  where  the  anchor  with  flukes  of  silver,  is 
$  dropt  never  to  rust  or  be  stirred  again  in  the 
S  ‘^Egean  of  Heaven,’  ”  and  the  sailor  wiped  the 
$  tear  drops  from  his  dark  eyes,  and  spoke  lowly 
$  and  reverently  of  the  grave  of  his  mother,  and 
<  questioned  of  her  last  hours,  and  seemed  gratified 
\  with  the  information  that  she  had  died  like  an 
S  infant  going  to  sleep,  to  wake  in  immortality. 

\  And  a  vow  he  made  (which  was  well  kept  in  the 
s  ftitare)  that  her  grave  should  be  a  holy  Mecea 
\  to  him,  and  green  trees  should  bend  lovingly 

Iover  it,  and  flowers  bloom  around. 

“But.  Nelly,  dear,”  he  resumed,  “much  as  I 
have  to  be  thankful  for,  I  would  have  still  more.” 

\  “More,  Richard?  Have  you  not  health  and 
l  strength?” 
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•*  Ajre,  and  wealth,  for  the  fickle  jade  fortune  ^  as  he  entered  from  his  daily  avocations  and 
mailed  upon  me  at  last,  as  if  tired  of  playing  me  s  sought  his  better  half. 

^d*©-**  5  “Wife?  Thank  you,  shipmate,  that's  the  word! 

44  What  can  yon  wish  for  more?”  and  innocent  l  Aye,  wife,  Nelly  dear." 
wji  m  lamb,  aunt  Nelly  looked  with  wondering  j  “Wife,  Dick?"  Ah!  whose  turn  was  it  to 
into  his  face.  \  tremble  now,  Miss  Ellen  Fitch? 

44  Why,  Nelly,  I’ve  sold  my  ship  and  resolved  \  “Nelly,"  ho  continued,  not  noticing  her  con- 
h®  remain  on  shore  the  remainder  of  my  life.  \  fusion,  (and  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
My  heart  yearned  for  this  dear  old  village,  and  5  but  little  better  himself)  “youTemember  when 
mometimc  since,  1  repurchased  the  old  homestead  \  we  parted  you  promised  to  love  me  forever,  and 
vhere  I  spent  so  many  happy  years,  and  have  j  that  when  I  came  back  you  would  be  my  wife, 
fead  it  fitted  up,  as  you  probably  know."  j  And  you  gave  me  this  long  curl  of  your  then 

44  You  had  this  done,  Dick?"  exclaimed  aunt  \  light  hair.  I  have  kept  it,  Nelly  dear,  amid 
XfeQy,  completely  astonished  at  this  piece  of  infor-  |  calm  and  storm.  See,  it  is  as  bright  as  when 
xnatioii,  which  also  affected  the  young  listener,  f  you  gave  it  to  me.  And  now,  Nelly,  will  you 
Hisa  Ada,  so  that  the  bushes  vibrated  tremu-  Snot  redeem  your  promise?  Say,  will  you  not 

louslj,  and  aunt  Nelly  wondered  if  there  was  not  \  be  mine — be  my -  Thunder!  what's  that!" 

“some  stray,  good-for-nothing  cat  come  prowling  j  he  exclaimed,  as  the  bushes  rattled  without,  the 
after  her  pet  robin  again."  $  window  fell  with  a  loud  “bang,"  and  a  fleet- 

44  Yes,  I  did.  Even  me,  4  mad  Dick,'  as  you  i  footed  form  vanished  toward  the  village,  fully 
tXl  used  to  call  me,  and  now  you  see,  as  I  can’t  j  intent  on  getting  some  one  to  help  her  keep  the 
live  alone,  I  must  get  me  a  housekeeper."  j  secret  of  t'he  proposals  that  was  altogether  too 

u Well,  now  there’s  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who  lost  her  <  burdensome  for  her  young  heart.  Aha!  pretty 
kofftand  last  spring  in  the  freshet.  She’s  a  ^  Ada  Green,  it  was  not  many  years  before  your 
capital  hand,  1  tell  you,  and  such  a  cook."  ^  own  little  heart  trembled  like  a  frightened  bird- 
Verdant  aunt  Nelly!  Did  not  your  heart  tell  <  ling,  and  your  own  ears  drank  in  the  sweet 
you  better  than  to  answer  thus?  Mrs.  Jenkins,  \  words  of  love  that  thrilled  from  the  manly  lips 
indeed !  You  might  just  as  well  have  talked  i  of  him  beside  whom  you  walk,  and  on  whom  you 


about  the  Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  (a  good  old  lady  though  she  was,  to  be 
aure)  indeed  I  What  was  she,  or  any  of  her  rela¬ 
tions,  to  Dick  Wescott?  Or  Mrs.  Smith,  or  Mrs. 
Brown,  or  the  widow  White,  or  any  other  anti¬ 
quated  dames  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
cauaine,  or  the  manufacturing  of  herbs  into 
44  sovereign  remedies"  for  the  “break-bone- 
fever,"  or  any  of  the  past  adamite  diseases? 

44  Mrs.  Jenkins  won't  do  for  me,  Nelly,  even 
though  she  is  a  notable  old  dame.  I  must  have 
some  one  who  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than 

that.  I  must  have  a' -  Shiver  my  timbers 

if  I  ain’t  stranded  in  sight  of  harbor,"  he  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself.  “’Tis  Nelly  I  must  have - ” 

but  the  word  stuck  in  his  throat. 

44  Have  what,  Dick?  What  is  it  you  want?" 
Oh!  tantalizing  Nelly  to  question  thus. 

44  Wife!"  shouted  John  Fitch,  (Ellen's  brother) 


\  will  lean  through  life. 

>  But  with  your  flight,  pretty  Ada,  the  curtain 
J  must  drop  over  the  scenes  that  transpired  in  that 
old-fashioned  room,  where  two  happy  hearts  beat 
;  in  unison.  The  cat  purred — the  kettle  hissed 
j:  and  sang,  and  the  clock  ticked  merrily  on.  Yet 
J I  would  I  could  have  peeped  in  at  the  window 
J  when  “your  time  came." 

<  But  years  have  passed,  and  Dick  Wescott  and 
l  aunt  Nelly  reside  still  contentedly  in  the  olden 

^  village  of  C - ;  and  their  house,  as  it  always 

\  was,  is  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  little  folks. 
\  But,  alas!  the  times  have  altered  strangely,  and 
^  the  children  grown  impudent,  for  ampng  those 
\  bright-eyed  ones  gathered  there  to  celebrate  the 
$  merry  Christmas  time,  are  a  romping  boy  and  a 
£  very  hoyden  of  a  girl,  that  have  the  audacity  to 
l  call  our  good  aunt  Nelly — mother 
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A  heart  that  is  a  casket  holy: 

With  brightest  jewels  garnered  there 
Gems  that  sorrow’s  hand  hath  polished, 

Richer  gems  than  princes  wear* 


A  face  whose  every  feature  telleth 
How  light  she  feels  this  earthly  elod, 
A  face  whose  holy  beauty  showeth 
Her  walk  is  ever  close  with  God* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Meantime  the  mother  and  Catharine  had  ex¬ 
hausted  themselves  in  searching  for  the  child. 
Mutual  anxiety  had  drawn  them  together,  as 
months  of  common  acquaintance  could  not  have 
done.  When  they  returned  to  the  house  after 
midnight,  in  order  to  send  the  servants  out  to 
continue  the  search,  they  found  the  old  people 
up,  and  in  a  state  of  painful  excitement.  Elsie, 
who  had  left  them  as  they  supposed  to  go  to  her 
room,  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Here  was  a  new  source  of  alarm.  Never 
before  had  Elsie  been  known  to  leave  the  house 
after  dark.  What  could  have  led  her  forth? 
And  where  could  she  have  fled  to  ?  Again  they 
all  sallied  out,  the  two  old  people  and  the  two 
young  women  followed  by  the  servants;  but  all 
in  vain.  At  daylight  they  returned  home,  weary 
and  sorrowful,  filled  with  dread  that  something 
fatal  had  happened  to  these  helpless  creatures, 
so  loved  and  so  strangely  lost. 

At  daylight  a  new  thought  stole  upon  Catha¬ 
rine.  The  library!  Elsie  might  have  concealed 
herself  there,  or  might  even  be  crouching  near 
the  door  in  the  passage.  She  started  up,  ran 
along  the  passage,  and  flung  open  the  library 
door. 

There  was  Elsie,  in  the  grey  light  of  the 
morning,  with  one  arm  over  the  child,  watching 
the  pictures  with  her  black,  wakeful  eyes,  and 
with  that  triumphant  smile  still  upon  her  lips. 
The  red  drapery,  the  beautiful  head  of  the  boy 
resting  upon  the  cushions,  and  Elsie  with  those 
bright  eyes  and  the  iron-grey  hair  sweeping 
around  her,  formed  a  group  that  was  more  than 
picturesque. 

Catharine  uttered  a  joyful  cry,  that  brought 
the  stranger  and  the  two  old  people  into  the 
passage.  The  venerable  parents  ceased  to  weep 
as  they  approached  the  room,  but  a  pallor  came 
upon  their  faces,  and  they  drew  close  together, 
a a  persons  oppressed  with  a  cold  atmosphere 
strive  to  impart  warmth  each  to  the  other. 

Elsie  half  arose,  supporting  herself  with  one 
hand  pressed  against  the  floor. 

882 


|  “See,  father — see,  mother,  I  have  got  hia£ 
s  The  night  angel  let  him  loose  upon  the 
\  beams,  and  then  came  to  my  room,  whispering 
\  that  he  was  alone  searching  for  his  mother  and 
s  fleeing  from  one  who  was  not  his  mother,  bmJ 
j  who  had  stolen  the  name  and  kept  it  while  ve,  J 
\  who  had  his  blood  in  our  veins,  were  pining. 

J  listened  to  the  night  angel,  for  he  is  grand  and 
true,  though  since  I  came  here  he  has  almost 
forsaken  me.  I  listened  to  the  night  angel,  vhra 
v  he  told  me  that  a  child  of  my  blood  was  uttering 
\  cries  for  help  in  the  open  fields ;  that  the  forest 
l  birds  were  Bearing  him  with  their  hooiuif 
\  cries;  and  the  woman  who  is  not  his  mother wm 
\  searching  for  him. 

|  “The  window  was  open,  the  grass  mtawth 
\  soft  and  silvered  with  moonshine.  I  otA 
the  folds  of  my  shawl  and  stopped  forth  up011 
the  air,  sinking  downward,  but  holding  oat  the 
red  wings  of  my  drapery  as  the  angels  do  when 
they  descend  from  heaven — but  they  would  not 
s  hold  me  up,  and  I  fell  upon  the  grass,  which 
?  bathed  my  face  and  hands  with  its  silver  dcs. 

•  Still  I  heard  the  cry  of  my  child  afar  off, 

<  mocked  by  a  miserable  whip-poor-will,  that  tofot* 

\  ing  his  agonies  of  fear  with  long,  mournful  wailsr 
|  that  pained  me  to  the  soul.  I  had  heard  that 
\  whining  bird  before ;  he  loves  to  mock  at  m< 

5  and  mine.  Years  ago  he  began  it,  years  from 
\  now  he  will  keep  it  up. 

\  “My  poor  baby  was  there  alone  on  the  hi 
|  side,  shrieking  for  me  to  come,  and  I  knew  4 
|  the  woman  who  is  not  his  mother  was  aft®r  ^ 

$  heart  and  soul  as  I  was,  the  woman  that  is 
\  his  mother,  who  stands  there !”  , 

\  Here  Elsie  half  started  from  the  floor, 

|  pointed  her  finger  at  the  poor  young  w*(*0,r’ 

5  began  to  tremble  and  turned  white  benea 
\  gleam  of  those  wild,  black  eyes.  , 

|  “Go  home!”  continued  Elsie,  with  a  loo  ^ 

5;  sudden  affright;  “he  is  mine,  God  g»ve  hun 
^  me  first,  and  when  he  was  lost  the  night  an 
J  brought  him  back  to  me.  You  are  not 
|  mother!  It  is  my  blood  that  reddens  his  c  * 

|  my  breath  that  heaves  his  bosom,  my  so 
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Dks  through  his  eyes.  Go  home,  the  boy  is  % 
Lne!  mine,  I  tell  you,  mine!”  j 

ZELsie  almost  shrieked  these  words  out,  in  her  j 
gerness  to  drive  the  pale  young  widow  away;  \ 
td  she  bent  over  the  child  fiercely  as  an  eagle  l 
“oocls  over  its  young.  ? 

The  widow  drew  timidly  forward,  with  her  \ 
fia.ll  of  crushed  tears  bent  upon  the  child.  * 
“  Go  home !”  commanded  Elsie,  in  wrath.  4 4  Go  \ 
cne !  You  are  not  his  mother!”  % 

“But  I  love  him.  He  is  mine.  He  never  j 
anew  any  mother  but  me,”  pleaded  the  young  \ 
roman,  while  the  tears  started  in  large  drops  \ 
xom  her  eyes,  and  her  hands  clasped  themselves  ;■ 
uS  if  eager  to  implore  silence  and  mercy  from  j 
he  maniac.  \ 

“No,”  answered  Elsie,  and  her  black  eyes  \ 
dndled  with  fiery  light  to  their  depths;  44 No,  | 
ae  \a  mine.  When  the  blood  reaches  his  heart,  ' 
mane  beats  quicker ;  when  it  stops,  I  shall  per-  \ 
\sh;  he  is  my  soul,  lost  years  and  years  ago,  j 
which  the  night  angel  has  brought  back — go  \ 
sway,  go  away!”  \ 

The  poor  young  woman  looked  around  for  $ 
Some  one  to  aid  or  comfort  her.  Catharine  : 
Came  forward. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  gently,  “the  night  angel  : 
knows  that  Elsie  is  the  child’s  mother;  but  he  j 
\a  s©  young  and  must  be  cared  for,  you  know. 
This  is  his  nurse,  who  has  taken  charge  of  him 
for  yon.  It  is  Bhe  who  told  the  night  angel  ; 
when  he  was  ready  to  come  back.” 

“Oh!  are  you  sure?”  questioned  Elsie.  “She 
does  not  claim  to  be  his  mother?” 

• *  No,  only  his  mamma.  You  don’t  mind  what 
he  calls  her,  if  it  is  not  mother. 

“  You  are  sure,  quite  sure  ?” 

“<iuite  sure.  Wake  him  and  see  if  he  calls 
her  anything  but  mamma.” 

Elsie  smiled.  “Wake  him,  oh!  yes,  I  know 
him!”  and  she  bent  her  pale  lips  down  to  the 
rosy  mouth  of  the  ohild,  leaving  a  timid  kiss 
upon  them. 

“How  it  makes  my  heart  beat!”  she  said,  ; 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  and  glancing  furtively  up 
at  the  portraits.  “They  are  jealous.  Yes,  they 
know  what  it  is  to  be  jealous  now.” 

But  the  child  only  turned  his  beautiful  head  ; 
on  the  cushion,  and  went  to  sleep  again,  with 
soft  murmurs  and  a  deeper  breath. 

“Shall  I  kiss  him  once  more?”  inquired  Elsie, 
lilting  her  large  pleading  eyes  to  Catharine. 

44 You  don’t  think  it  troubles  him?” 

“No,  he  will  awake  next  time.”  I 

Elsie  bent  down  and  pressed  her  lips  like  a  \ 
burning  seal  upon  the  child’s  forehead,  which  \ 
flashed  crimson  beneath  the  pressure.  He  awoke  1 
Vol.  XXIX.— 25 


with  a  faint  struggle,  and  starting  up  began  to 
rub  his  eyes  with  both  hands. 

“Georgie!  Georgie!”  exclaimed  the  widow. 

The  child  scrambled  up  from  the  oushions 
as  if  to  run  toward  her. 

“ Mamma,  my  own  mamma!” 

Elsie’s  face  darkened  like  a  thunder  cloud; 
her  pale  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  she  made  a 
dart  forward  with  her  hand. 

The  child,  frightened,  shrank  back  on  the 
cushions. 

Catharine  bent  over  Elsie,  smiling, 

44  You  see  the  child  does  not  call  her  mother!” 

“Don’t  he?  No;  that  is  true;  she  is  only  the 
nurse;  take  him  away,  he  must  have  a  bath, 
you  know;  nurse,  you  will  see  to  it.” 

Even  as  Elsie  said  this,  however,  the  strength 
went  out  from  her  limbs,  a  delicious  shiver  ran 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  as  if  the  breath 
inhaled  from  those  rosy  lips  had  been  a  sweet 
poison,  she  breathed  a  sigh  and  her  head  sunk 
slowly  to  the  floor.  Her  hands  dropped  loose 
from  the  child,  and  she  lay  among  the  billowy 
folds  of  her  white  robe  and  crimson  shawl,  pale 
as  snow,  but  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  joy  upon 
her  face.  This  draught  of  life  she  had  drank 
from  those  warm,  half-parted  lips  was  stealing 
like  an  elixir  through  her  veins. 

44  Let  us  take  the  child  away  now  I”  said  Catha¬ 
rine,  stooping  gently  down  and  lifting  the  boy 
from  the  cushions,  where  Elsie’s  helplessness 
had  left  him. 

44  God  bless  the  dear  little  fellow,  he  has  made 
her  smile,”  said  the  old  man,  looking  from  George 
to  the  white  face  of  his  daughter,  while  his  fea¬ 
tures,  usually  so  placid,  quivered  with  a  rush  of 
affection.  “Look  at  her,  mother.  When  did 
she  smile  so  naturally  before?” 

4 ‘But  how  white  she  is,”  said  the  dear,  old 
lady,  full  of  tender  anxiety,  “if  it  were  not  fo» 
the  smile  it  would  seem  like  death!” 

“But  the  smile,  look  at  it!  Since  the  day  we 
saw  that  face  under  its  wedding  veil,  white  as  it 
is  now  but  io  happy,  she  has  never  looked  like 
that,”  said  the  old  man. 

44 But  what  if  it  were  death?”  answered  the 
old  lady,  constantly  rendered  anxious  by  any 
change  that  fell  upon  her  daughter,  who,  spite 
of  her  sorrow  and  grey  hair,  always  seemed  a 
child  to  her.  “I  have  heard  that  those  who 
suffer  must  on  earth  often  look  happy  as  angels 
the  moment  they  cease  to  breathe.  Tell  me, 
husband,  tell  me,”  she  continued,  clasping  her 
hands  with  sudden  affright,  44 is  this  sleep  or 
death?” 

44  Neither,”  said  Catharine,  who  had  resigned 
the  boy  to  his  mother,  and  was  kneeling  beside 
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Elsie.  “She  is  insensible,  that  is  all,  a  little  \ 
effort  will  bring  her  to!”  j 

“Not  yet.  Oh!  not  yet,”  cried  the  old  lady,  £ 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  drawing  timidly  j 
toward  the  prostrate  woman.  “Let  me  kiss  her  j 
while  she  looks  so  natural.  Husband,  come!”  \ 
She  fell  upon  her  knees,  holding  up  her  arms  J 
for  the  old  gentleman  who  knelt  beside  her ;  and  \ 
the  blended  tears  fell  warm  and  fast  on  the  poor  \ 
maniac.  First  one  and  then  the  other  bent  for-  \ 
ward,  pressing  timid  kisses  upon  that  pale  face,  * 
thus  assuring  themselves  that  it  still  retained  a  i 
glow  of  life.  | 

Meantime  Catharine  drew  her  visitor  aside.  $ 
“Take  the  boy  away,”  she  said,  hurriedly,  “she  J 
will  not  miss  him,  perhaps,  if  he  is  out  of  sight.  $ 
But  let  me  come  and  see  him  sometimes,  I  will  J 
not  trouble  you  often.”  \ 

“I  would  leave  him  with  you,  if  it  would  do  \ 


CHAPTER  X. 

Elsie  had  partially  recovered.  Her  eyes  im 
open,  and  she  was  resting  on  her  elbow,  lootiq 
with  child-like  wonder  around  the  room 
the  dear,  old  people  stood  hand-in-hand 
ing  her  through  a  mist  of  grateful  tears. 

“How  did  I  come  here?”  said  Elsie,  in 
sweet,  natural  voice,  that  made  those  two  f 
hearts  leap  in  unison,  “I  must  have  stu 
late,  and  fallen  asleep  after.  Did  he  miss  me 
The  old  people  looked  at  each  ather  in 
“Of  whom  does  she  speak?”  inquired  Ca 


“Of  him,”  answered  the  old  man,  glancing 
toward  the  portrait.  “What  can  we  answer 
“He  did  not  roach  home  laBt  night,” 
Catharine,  gently. 

“And  who  is  this?”  inquired  Elsie,  bendiag 
her  brows.  “Who  knows  of  my  husband’s  more- 


her  good,  that  is  for  an  hour  or  two,”  said  the  \  ments  better  than  I  do  myself?  Send  that  womis 
lady,  who  was  trembling  still  with  the  joy  of  \  from  the  house,  father.  The  lost  one,  you  re 
having  found  her  darling.  \  member  the  lost  one!” 

Catharine  looked  at  the  sleeping  boy,  with  a  $  “Elsie,  do  you  not  know  me?”  inquired  Ctthi* 
keen  desire  to  have  him  with  her  a  few  hours  ^  rine,  astonished. 

longer;  but  a  habit ,of  self-control,  which  suffer-  \  “How  should  I?”  was  the  terse  answer. 


ing  had  matured,  caused  her  at  once  to  suppress  s  “What  am  I  to  you!” 
the  wish.  <  “But  I  am  your  Mend!” 

“No,”  she  answered,  “it  would  do  no  good,  >  Elsie  laughed  softly.  “I  never  had  but  one 
unless  she  had  him  always  with  her.  It  is  a  \  friend,  and  she - ” 

wild  fancy  that  may  not  return  while  he  is  out  \  “Well,  never  mind  her,  darling,”  interposed 
of  sight;  besides  you  look  weary.  Up  all  night,  { the  old  lady,  anxiously. 


and  to  anxious.”  \ 

“I  will  go  then,  if  you  think  it  best,”  an-  |j 
swered  the  widow,  with  an  effort:  and  she  moved 
away  with  the  child. 

“One  moment!”  pleaded  Catharine,  for  her  ; 
heart  sunk  as  she  saw  the  boy  carried  off.  “If  J; 
you  will  sit  down  in  the  breakfast-room  a  mo-  \ 
ment,  while  I  take  care  of  poor  Elsie,  perhaps  l 
you  will  permit  mo  to  help  you  carry  him  home.  I 
I  should  be  so  happy,  and  you  are  worn-out!”  \ 
“He  is  heavy,”  answered  the  widow,  “but{ 
that  is  nothing.  I  am  bo  glAd  to  get  him  in  my  $ 
arms  again,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  < 
carry  him  over  the  whole  world  without  feeling  < 
the  weight.”  > 


Elsie  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  old  lady, 
and  a  look  of  profound  astonishment  came  to  her 
face. 

“Why,  mother,  how  strange  you  look!  Ho* 
old  you  are  I  Dear  me,  your  hair  has  grown  so 
light;  and  that  queer  cap.  This  will  never  do, 
mother.” 

“My  child — my  dear  child!” 

Elsie  laughed,  and  shook  her  head. 

“Don’t  plead.  Don’t  attempt  to  persuade  me, 
mother.  You  must  always  dress  like  a  gentle* 
woman.  That  hair  and  cap  are  frightftiL  Re¬ 
member  how  much  he  thinks  of  these  things.” 

The  old  people  remained  silent  This  was  a 
piece  of  madness  that  they  had  never  witnessed 


“I  should  have  liked  to  carry  him,”  said  ^  before.  Catharine  too  was  puzzled.  Elsie  seemed 
Catharine,  gently,  “if  you  were  willing.”  $  struggling  with  somv  old  remembrance,  or  rather 

“I  will  wait,  of  course  I  will  wait  He  w  \  to  have  cast  herself  back  into  some  far  off  scene 


heavy,  and  I  am  almost  tired  out,  as  you  say. 


\  of  action,  forgetting  everything  else ;  and  the 


It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  will  wait!”  $  young  woman  could  only  look  on,  waiting  for 

The  widow  saw  how  anxious  Catharin^  was,  $  some  opportunity  to  act  Elsie  spoke  again, 
and  with  gentle  tact  gave  way  to  her  wishes.  $  “But  while  I  am  scolding  you,  mamma,  I  had 
They  hurried  into  the  breakfast-room  together,  l  forgotten  to  look  at  myself,  in  this  robe  so  dis¬ 
and  after  Catharine  had  arranged  the  cushions  |  ordered,  and  my  hair  all  down.  What  will  hi 
and  white  dainty  couch  for  the  child  to  rest  on,  ^  think  of  me?” 

she  returned  to  the  library.  *  As  she  spoke,  Elsie  moved  toward  a  small 
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^nirror,  set  into  the  door  of  a  cabinet,  with  which  j  instantly  a  cry  broke  from  her  lips  also,  while 
she  seemed  familiar.  s  the  good  old  couple  looked  at  each  other  in  dis- 

44  Why,  how  is  this?”  she  cried,  with  astonish-  $  may.  No  one  spoke,  but  all  remained  paralyzed, 
wnent,  as  the  reflection  of  her  figure  came  back  |  white  as  death  and  gazing  at  eath  other.  Catha- 
from  the  glass ;  and  holding  out  her  long  hair  at  {  rine  usually  so  self-possessed,  shook  like  an 
arm’s  length,  she  allowed  the  grey  tresses  to  drop  |  aspen,  and  Elsie  crept  to  her  side,  siezing  upon 
elowly  from  her  figure,  repeating  the  question  \  her  garments  for  protection,  a  sure  sign  that 


sharply,  “What  is  this?  whose  hair  is  this?” 

No  one  answered  her,  and  she  stood  gazing 
apon  herself  in  wild  amazement,  turning  her 
dark  eyes  upon  her  parents  with  a  stern  question¬ 
ing  air,  as  if  they  had  transfigured  her  thus. 

“I  cannot  make  it  out,”  she  said  at  last, 
dropping  her  arms  sadly  downward,  “  I  cannot 
make  it  out” 

“It  is  rememberance.  It  is  a  return  of 
sanity!”  whispered  Catharine.  “Her  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  she  has  been,  her  forgetfulness  of 
me,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign.” 

The  old  people  began  to  tremble.  Their 
withered  hands  clung  together,  shaking  like 


heri  nsanity,  for  a  moment  put  off,  had  returned 
again. 

The  figure  at  the  window  seemed  rather 
amused  by  the  consternation  she  had  produced. 
Her  face  wrinkled  into  a  laugh,  and  the  glitter 
of  her  eyes  seemed  to  strike  fire  upon  the  glass. 
After  indulging  herself  a  moment  or  two,  she 
turned  away,  walking  deliberately  toward  the 
front  door. 

The  young  widow  still  remained  in  the  break¬ 
fast  room,  sitting  by  the  little  boy,  who  slept 
peacefully  upon  a  sofa.  As  she  looked  up  from 
the  beautiful  face,  so  warm  and  rosy  with  sleep, 
her  eyes  fell  upon  this  singular  woman,  who 


tuftunn  leaves,  low  murmurs  broke  from  their  \  stood  within  the  hall,  looking  keenly  at  her  from 
lips;  but  no  words  were  uttered.  They  listened  the  shelter  of  her  old  Navarino  bonnet. 
in  breathless  suspense  for  the  next  sentence  The  impression  made  upon  this  young  woman 
that  might  fall  from  those  troubled  lips.  was  quite  unlike  that  left  upon  the  group  in  the 

“I  wonder — I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  library.  A  look  of  profound  surprise,  not  un- 
what  it  means,”  she  continued,  looking  wistfully  mingled  with  amusement  at  the  comical  figure 
in  the  gl&ds,  “  How  am  I  to  get  these  lines  from  which  presented  itself,  come  over  her  face,  for  she 

my  forehead,  these,  these - ”  had  recovered  her  child  and  was  disposed  to 

She  checked  herself  suddenly,  gasping  for  ;  cheerful  thoughts, 
breath.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  wildly  on  the  “The  people  are  all  in  another  part  of  the 
mirror  as  if  she  had  seen  a  b&s&lisk  there;  her  house,”  she  said,  pleasantly,  “ but  here  is  a  trifle, 
white  lipe  began  to  tremble ;  and  uttering  a  low  if  you  require  help.” 
cry  she  dashed  her  clenched  hand  against  the 
glass,  shivering  it  to  a  thousand  fragments. 

“I  have  done  it — I  have  done  it,”  she  cried, 
with  an  insane  glare  of  the  eyes,  as  she  held  out 
her  clenched  hand,  all  crimson  with  drops  of 
blood,  for  them  to  look  upon.  “She  crossed  my 
path  once,  twice,  again.  Bat  I  have  crushed 
her,  do  you  see  ?” 

As  she  cried  out  in  this  exulting  fashion,  {  my  bed  of  gold  and  feel  it  soft.  Ob !  ha,  that’s 
Elsie’s  glance  fell  upon  the  bay  window,  and  i  a  pretty  boy  you’ve  got  there.” 
instantly  the  breath  was  hushed  on  her  lips.  |  The  young  mother  was  gratified.  The  woman 
44 There,  there,”  she  cried,  “I  killed  her,  but  \  before  her  became  less  grotesque.  Maternal 
she  is  there  yet!”  {  love  was  beginning  to  soften  even  her  evil  exte- 

They  followed  her  eyes,  and  there,  close  by  \  rior. 
the  bay  window,  peering  into  the  room,  stood  \  “Yes,”  said  the  gentle  matron,  “he  is  a 
an  old  woman,  lean  and  witch-like,  her  wizard  5  darling.  If  you  could  but  see  his  eyes  now. 
face  buried  in  a  huge  bonnet,  and  her  small  figure  j  Wait  a  moment.  He  stirs !” 
dressed  in  an  old  shawl,  broken  up  with  dirty  \  “Ah!  I  can  wait  to  see  his  eyes,  dear  little 
orange  and  crimson.  Her  dress  was  soiled,  her  j rogue.  How  white  his  forehead  is!  What  curls, 
whole  appearance  beggarly;  and  but  for  the  \  brown  as  a  chesnut,  with  a  touch  of  gold  in  it. 
keen,  black  eyes,  sharp  and  glaring  as  a  rattle-  j  Ah,  there  lies  the  beauty.  Gold,  gold,  I  should 
snake’s,  those  within  the  room  would  have  taken  \  like  to  see  it  everywhere.” 


The  old  woman  came  forward,  with  a  chuckle, 
and  seized  upon  the  piece  of  silver  so  kindly 
offered. 

“Ha,  ha — I  am  rolling  in  gold,  rolling  in  it, 
do  you  see.  But  as  for  help,  the  more  one  has, 
the  more  one  wants  help.  I  have  a  cat  and 
three  ohiekens  at  home,  that’ll  be  the  better  for 
what  yon  give  them.  As  for  me,  I  can  make 


her  for  a  common  vagrant,  waiting  for  charity. 


As  she  spoke,  the  old  womsn  crept  close  to 


Catharine's  eyes  had  followed  Elsie’s,  and  5  the  sofa,  and  began  to  lift  the  curls,  which 
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lay  on  Georgie’s  temple,  with  her  claw-like  j  “Go  away,  go  away,  beggar  woman,**  cried 
fingers.  i  the  child,  clinging  to  his  mother’s  neck  witi 

As  she  did  this,  the  widow,  who  was  looking  j  one  arm,  and  clenching  his  right  hand  witi 
on  rather  anxiously,  for  she  recoiled  from  the  \  puny  courage.  “  Don’t  look  at  my  mamma  ea 
sight  of  those  Rooked  finger  nails  so  close  to  the  \  Don’t  speak  to  her.  Go  away,  or  I’ll,  1*11 — yes,! 
snowy  forehead  of  her  child,  saw  for  the  first  |  I  will — so  there  now!”  ' 

time  what  looked  like  the  shadow  of  a  ruby  \  Here  the  little  hero  burst  into  tears,  and  hid 
cross  upon  the  boy’s  temple^  the  top  running  np  j  his  face  upon  his  mother’s  shoulder, 
among  the  curls,  which,  strangely  enough,  did  <  “What  do  you  want,  woman?”  inquired  tha 
not  grow  upon  the  spot,  but  only  sheltered  it  s  young  matron,  rising  with  the  boy  in  her  arm*, 
from  casual  scrutiny.  s  “If  you  wish  to  see  the  gentleman  of  the  house, 

“It  is  the  mark  of  bis  fingers.  He  always  j  he  is  engaged.  I  do  not  live  here.  Let  me  pass.1’ 
sloops  with  hiB  hand  under  his  head,”  observed  \  “Let  me  have  another  look  at  the  darling, 
the  widow,  but  with  a  vague  feeling  of  awe.  s  just  a  peep  into  his  eyes,  I’m  so  fond  of  chil- 
"His  skin  is  so  delicate,  the  touch  of  a  rose  \  dron,”  said  the  old  woman,  with  wheedling  soft- 
leaf  makes  it  flush.”  j  ness,  that  was  far  more  disgusting  than  her 

“Pretty  though,  isn’t  it?”  said  the  old  woman,  *  rudeness  had  been.  “I  want  him  to  know  nw, 
with  a  sharp  laugh.  >  bless  his  pretty  face!” 

“Everything  about  him  is  beautiful  to  me,”  \  “Let  me  pass!”  insisted  the  widow,  beginning 
said  the  young  woman,  gazing  fondly  on  the  child,  s  to  feel  terrified,  “I  do  not  wish  him  to  look  at 
“George,  my  darling — has  he  slept  enough?”  |  you.” 

The  little  fellow,  fully  aroused  at  last  from  his  \  “Oh!  that’s  cruel  now,  and  the  boy  so  like 
sweet  slumber,  turned  upon  his  cushion  and  |  his  father!” 

began  to  rub  both  little  fists  into  his  eyes,  while  “So  like  his  father!  Did  you  know  him 
his  lips  parted  like  tho  sudden  unfolding  of  a  then  ?” 

rose-bud,  as  he  said,  “Mamma!”  “I  did  not  know  your  husband;  bat  I  did 

The  little  fellow  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and  know  this  ohild’s  father,”  was  the  aniirrr. 
held  out  his  arms.  “No!  you  did  not — you  could  not.  The  thing 

“My  darling!”  ;  is  quite  impossible:  No  one  ever  knew  him.” 

“Dear  little  fellow.  Never  mind,  come  to  ;  Tho  old  woman  laughed.  “I  must  have 
aunty,”  interposed  the  old  woman,  reaching  another  look,”  she  said,  attempting  to 
forth  her  arms,  that  fell  around  the  child  like  upon  the  child,  who  uttered  a  sudden  cry. 
a  pair  of  flails.  Presently  a  form  came  leaping  through  the 

The  boy  struggled  and  wrung  himself  free  j;  hall,  uttering  a  yell  with  every  bound.  Her 
from  this  unwelcome  embrace.  j:  hair  streamed  backward,  her  eyes  biased,  her 

“Let  .me  alone,”  he  said,  clenching  his  tiny  arms  were  outstretched.  She  rushed  forward, 
flBt,  and  stamping  fiercely  upon  the  sofa  cushion,  like  a  bird  of  prey  with  its  spoil  in  sight.  Her 
“I  don’t  want  beggar  women  to  tonch  me!”  hands  fell  with  a  clutch  upon  that  meagre  old 
“Beggar!”  cried  the  old  woman,  with  a  shrill  woman,  shaking  her  in  every  limb  as  they  sieced 
laugh.  “Ah!  that's  a  nice  joke,  my  darling.  :  upon  her  shoulders. 

Beggar!  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  shake  you  where  “Ha,  ha,  I  have  found  you  at  last,”  cried  she, 
you  stand.  Beggar!  Oh!  it’s  a  sweet  child.;  “tonch  him,  touch  him,  oh!  touch  him  and 

Of  course  it's  your  own,  ma’am  ?”  I’ll - ” 

This  question  was  put  with  startling  abrupt- :  Elsie  paused  a  moment,  and  stealing  both 
ness,  accompanied  by  a  sharp,  scrutinizing  hands  slowly  from  the  shoulders  to  the  throat  of 
glance,  that  drove  the  blood  from  the  fair  cheek  the  old  woman,  clutched  it,  turning  her  head 
it  searched.  ij  backward  and  saying  to  Catharine,  “May  I! 

“Mine,  of  course.  Yes,  of  course,”  faltered  shall  I?  She  has  grown  into  a  fiend,  lot  me  choke 
the  lady,  drawing  the  boy  toward  her  with  both  her,  do.” 

arms.  “Mine,  yes,  yes,  who  else?  What  do  She  pleaded  for  permission  to  kill  that  womaa 
yon  mean,  woman?”  :j  as  a  mother  pleads  for  the  life  of  a  child.  The 

Her  voice  was  sharp  with  anxiety.  Her  soft  insane  lustre  of  her  eyes  was  quenched  in  tears, 
eyes  turned  a  startled  gaze  on  that  grim,  old  her  pale  hands  quivered  eagerly  about  the  lean 
face,  which  looked  to  her  like  that  of  a  fiend.  1  throat  upon  which  they  had  not  yet  firmly  closed. 

“Oh!  of  course,  why  not?  he  looks  like  you,  8he  was  pleading  for  permission  to  kill  the 
don't  he?  Of  course,  who  doubts  it?”  mocked  5  woman  as  if  she  had  been  a  serpent, 
the  old  woman.  *  Catharine  came  up,  terrified  but  firm.  Her 
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b tr  blue  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  those  of  $  him  crying  in  the  woods  last  nighty  crying  out 
maniac,  her  slender  form  swelled  into  com- \  so  mournfully;  but  I  knew  the  reason;  he  had 
nd.  s  lost  the  child.  Oh !  how  one  cries  out  who  has 

‘Come,”  she  said,  “leave  this  woman,  she  *  lost  a  child !  But  I  found  it.  Ha!  ha!  I  found 
ongs  to  God.”  5  it,  and  let  him  wail  on.  No  wonder  he  com- 

‘Wliy  don’t  he  kill  her  then?”  hissed  the  s  plained  all  night,  it  is  very  lonesome  to  be  with- 
niac,  striving  to  evade  Catharine’s  glance  l  out  one’s  child.  Do  you  think  he  will  moan 
‘Because  he  is  perhaps  punishing  her  with  $  every  night  till  the  boy  goes  back?” 
b.”  \  “  He  will  come  and  ask  you  to  stay  with  him,” 

"But  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  kill  her!”  |  said  the  crafty  old  wretch,  drawing  a  deep  breath 
nded  Elsie,  “and  I  will.  Nobody  gives  me }  as  she  felt  the  pale  hands  unclasp  from  her 

y  happiness.  I  will  take  it  for  myself.”  $  throat. 

Even  in  her  peril,  for  it  was  imminent,  the  old  \  “But  you  vfill  not  go — you  will  stay  here,  or 
)man  did  not  lose  her  craft.  She  managed  to  $  sail  off  over  the  seas  away,  away.  Yes,  yes,  I 
i  her  eyes,  cold  and  sharp  as  steel,  upon  the  $  will  go  down  into  the  woods.  Turn  your  face 

itcering  orbs  of  her  enemy.  ^  to  the  east  and  I  will  go  westward.  One,  two 

“See,  stoop  down  and  I’ll  tell  you  something,”  J  graves  shall  be  under  the  setting  sun,  canopied 
le  said,  in  a  voice  that  gave  no  evidence  of  the  $  with  clouds  of  crimson  and  amber  and  pale 
htqt  of  her  heart.  $  green,  all  Abating,  floating,  floating.  But  you — 

Ydsie  looked  down  into  the  cold  depths  of  her  ?  you  shall  die  alone,  alone,  alone!” 

ijea,  and  her  head  bent  slowly  forward  like  a  <  Her  hands  dropped  away  from  the  trembling 

bird  that  is  charmed  on  to  death.  $  old  creature,  and  were  flung  triumphantly  up- 

“Of  him?  Will  you  tell  me?”  she  whispered.  ^  ward.  Her  voice  rose  and  swelled  into  a  sort 

“He  wishes  to  see  you.  He  sent  me  to  ask  $  of  chaunt,  and  as  she  passed  through  the  hall, 

if  he  might  come.  Let  me  go,  and  I  will  bring  £  the  words,  “Alone,  alone,  alone,”  swelled  back 

j  with  a  mournful  emphasis,  that  made  even  the 
“Where  is  he?”  whispered  Elsie.  “1  heard  ;  old  woman  turn  pale.  (to  be  continued.) 
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SPENDING  THE  WINTER  WITH  A  FRIEND. 


»  BY  MRS.  EMMA  BALL. 


Letitia  Gordon,  haying  a  great  desire  to  visit  5 
a  large  city,  accepted  the  proposition  of  Mrs.  \ 
Belton — a  distant  connection  who  was  visiting  at  j 
her  mothers — to  spend  the  winter  with  her  in  $ 
Boston.  And  as  Mrs.  Belton’s  health  was  deli¬ 
cate,  and  her  husband’s  means  bqt  moderate,  it 
was  understood  that  Letitia  would  act  the  part 
of  assistant  as  well  as  companion. 

The  arrangement  made,  Letitia  was  all  eager¬ 
ness  and  anticipation ;  while  Mrs.  Belton,  fearing 
that  such  bright  expectations  would  need,  for  $ 
their,  realization,  more  than  she  could  offer,  l 
sought  to  prevent  disappointment  by  frankly  \ 
describing  her  household  arrangements,  and  s 
mentioning  whatever  occurred  to  her,  as  likely 
to  prove  a  drawback  to  a  young  person’s 
comfort. 

But  to  such  representations,  Letitia  only 
answered  that  she  “ knew  she  should  like  it;” 
she  knew  “the  change  from  a  large  family  to  so 
small  a  one  would  be  pleasant;”  she  “knew  she 
should  enjoy  many  advantages,  and  she  intended 
to  improve  them ;”  till  at  length,  both  her  mother 
and  Mrs.  Belton  yielded  to  the  influence  of  her 
youthful  spirits,  and  seemed  almost  as  well 
pleased  as  she  was. 

We  will  not  describe  the  parting ;  nor  tell  how 
mother  and  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  sought 
to  conceal  their  feeling  by  cheerful  words;  or 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  lest  their 
tones  should  betray  their  agitation.  We  will 
only  say  that  in  due  time,  the  travellers  reached 
their  journey’s  end  in  safety,  and  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  Belton’s  husband. 

The  first  two  days  were  spent  by  the  younger 
lady  chiefly  in  looking  out  of  the  window ;  trying 
the  tone  of  the  piano;  and  reading  one  of  the 
few  novels  which  she  found  upon  the  book-  . 
shelves ;  while  Mrs.  Belton  expended  what  little  j 
strength  travelling  had  left  her,  in  arranging  $ 
Letitia’s  bed-room,  and  studying  how  she  best  \ 
could  make  accommodations  which  she  had  l 
found  amply  sufficient  for  two,  prove  comfort-  | 
ably  so  for  three.  To  accomplish  this,  something  1 
extra,  both  of  time  and  labor,  would  of  course 
be  necessary;  but  this  she  had  foreseen;  and 
supposing  that  her  protege  would  perceive  it 
also,  and  willingly  do  her  share,  she  cheerfully 
resolved  upon  the  effort. 
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“How  does  Letitia  get  along?”  inquired 
Belton,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day.  “I 
Bhe  take  hold  with  the  work  ?” 

“So  far,”  answered  his  wife,  “I’ve  be« 
tired  to  take  hold  myself;  and  I  suppose  she 
have  felt  the  same.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you’ll  find  that  she  will;” 

S  Mr.  Belton;  “her  mother  don’t  bring  up 
|  girls  to  do  nothing.” 

But  Mr.  Belton  was  mistaken.  Letirii 
not  “take  hold,”  and  Mrs.  Belton  soonbegu 
feel  that  though  as  a  companion,  her  young fri 
was  usually  agreeable,  as  an  assistant  sbe  1 
not  to  be  depended  on.  Instead  of  trying 
l  avoid  mistakes,  by  observing  Mrs.  Belton's  I 
l  of  working,  she  asked  directions  at  every  sH 
\  and  then  either  forgot  them  and  asked  agix 
l  disregarded  them  as  “old-maidish.”  Siert 
|  (or  thought  she  was)  a  dear  lover  of 
\  dence;  but  instead  of  remembering  thi tte&J 
;  way  to  really  maintain  one’s  indepentes0* 

!  render,  as  far  as  possible,  a  “quid 
whatever  of  benefit  or  courtesy  is  rectal  ^ 
did  nothing  but  what  she  was  especially  re^ 
^  to  do ;  and  then  seldom  did  it  thorough  * 
\  desired  to  replenish  the  grate,  she  1 

I  brush  up  the  hearth :  if  to  wash  up  the  dished 
wiped  them  on  a  dirty  hand-towel,  or  negfcd 
to  rinse  out  the  dish-pan;  if  she  went  on  ! 
j  errand,  she  forgot  half  of  it,  and  on  retort 
I;  left  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  the  parlor,  so  A 
|  Mrs.  Belton  found  herself  kept  continually 
\  most  unpleasantly  busy — putting  away  what 
\  titia  had  left  out  of  place ;  and  watching  to  J* 
*  vent  the  effects  of  her  carelessness. 
found  that  a  dish  was  broken,  by  being  set 
the  red-hot  stove ;  now  that  ink  had  been 
upon  the  floor,  and  spattered  over  the  long 
window  curtains:  and  now,  that  a  P*®?"" 
which  Letitia  had  taken  from  the  book-e 
was  thrown  into  the  wood-box  for 
In  excuse,  Letitia  pleaded  that  she 
used  to  care.”  Mrs.  Belton  sighed,  and 
to  tuch  kind  of  care  she  had  not  been  acc 
either. 

But  how  should  she  remedy  the  evil  ^ 
|  She  made  such  alterations* in  her  ^  ^ 
\  arrangements  as  she  thought  would 
*  tendency ;  she  redoubled  her  own  care  an 
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tried  to  show  her  protege,  as  delicately  as 
ble,  how  largely  her  own  comfort,  as  well  as 
of  others,  would  be  promoted  by  a  different 
se.  Bat  to  be  continually  reminding  and  \  their  leisure  together.  But  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Bel* 
nstrating  was  as  irksome  to  her  as  it  evi-  |  ton  found  herself  so  overtasked,  that  when  her 
y  was  to  the  young  lady ;  and  finding  it  \  day’s  work  was  done,  she  was  more  ready  to 
tc  trial,  she  reluetantly  came  to  the  conclu-  \  throw  herself  exhausted  upon  the  sofa,  than  to 
that  4  4  while  Letitia  stayed,  she  must  let  \  read,  or  sing,  or  visit;  while  Letitia  was  glad  to 
;s  go.”  |  escape  from  the  consequent  dulness,  by  accept- 

would  have  been  far  better  had  Mrs.  Belton  j  ing  invitations  which  Mrs.  Belton  wished  her  to 
id  to  her  young  friend  with  the  utmost  plain-  l  decline.  Feeling  thus,  she  had  written  home  in 
,  and  positively  insisted  that  she  must  either  i  a  manner  which,  though  not  intended  to  produce 
nd,  or  return  immediately  home :  but  Mr.  \  such  an  effect,  had  led  her  prudent  mother  to 
on,  though  often  seriously  annoyed,  thought  {  suspect  the  truth ;  and  the  consequence  was  the 

letter  of  recall. 

Letitia  was  sadly  chagrined.  44 1  don’t  want 
to  go  home!”  she  exclaimed,  with  characteristic 
impulsiveness.  44 1  know  ma  don’t  really  need 
me!  She  thinks  I’m  not  improving  my  time. 
Pa  says  that  in  paying  my  expenses  here,  he  has 
just  thrown  his  money  away.  Mrs.  Belton,” 
she  added,  after  a  long  pause,  44  would  you 
rather  I’d  go,  or  rather  I’d  stay?” 

44  That  is  a  home  question,”  said  Mrs.  Belton, 
e;  “but  I  think  her  too  sensible  a  woman  to  \  laughing. 

offended.”  s  “Yes;  but  I  want  to  know,”  demanded  Leti- 

tut  Mr.  Belton  adhered  to  his  opinion;  and  *  tia.  44 1  know  that  I’ve  not  been  much  help  to 
wife,  feeling  that  without  the  certainty  of  his  l  you ;  but  when  I  first  came  I  couldn’t  be.  Every 
operation,  she  had  better  not  attempt  it,  was  j  thing  was  so  new  that  my  head  was  all  the  time 
ovced  into  acquiescence:  when  unexpectedly?  running  on  other  things.  But  do  you  think  I 
eiras  relieved  from  her  unpleasant  position,  ?  could  be  useful  to  you,  if  I  really  tried?” 
r  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gordon,  requiring  her  >  “Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Belton,  fairly  won  by 
aghter  to  return  immediately  home.  Thus  <  her  frankness — 44 yes,  I  know  you  could,  for 
i  it  been  brought  about.  $  since  you  came  there  have  been  times  when  yon 

letitia,  notwithstanding  her  mother’s  admoni-  i  have  tried ;  and  then  you  have  been  all  that  I 
is  and  Mrs.  Belton’s  frankness,  had  really,  ?  could  wish.  If  you  would  do  as  well  all  the 
ugh  perhaps  unconsciously,  come  to  the  city  s  time,  I  should  certainly  be  very  sorry  to  lose 
ler  the  impression  that  as  her  friend’s  family  $  you :  and  besides,  should  be  better  able  to  pro- 
b  44  so  small,  there  could  be  but  very  little  to  \  mote  your  improvement  in  various  ways.” 

”  When  she  found  that,  owing  to  Mrs.  Bel-  j  “Well  then,”  replied  Letitia,  “I’ll  write  to 
i’s  recent  absence  and  her  habits  of  economy  |  mother ;  and  if  she  consents  I’ll  stay  till  the 
i  thoroughness,  there  was  much  more  to  be  *  middle  of  March,  any  way.” 
ae  than  she  had  expected,  she  formed  in  her  \  Mrs.  Belton  did  not  exactly  relish  this  idea, 
n  mind  a  sort  of  undefined  resolution  to  do  as  ^  Now,  while  bo  many  were  unemployed,  it  was 
tie  as  possible ;  and  as  Mrs.  Belton  had  visited  ?  easy  to  meet  with  a  suitable  person ;  but,  then, 
her  mother’ 8,  to  regard  herself  rather  as  visf-  l  every  one  would  have  fbund  employment;  and 
’  than  assistant.  |  she  must  either  do  her  spring  work  alone,  or 

She  did  not  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  s  hire  assistance  at  a  high  rate.  She  explained 
9  daily  work  was  actually  caused  by  the  addi-  $  this  to  her  young  friend,  who  at  once  admitted 
in  of  a  third  person  to  the  family ;  nor  how  her  \  its  truth. 

esence  prevented  Mrs.  Belton  from  securing  \  “I’ll  wait  till  mother  answers  my  letter,” 
her  assistance;  neither  did  she  reflect  that  as  \  said  she,  44 and  then  I’ll  either  go  home,  or 
mere  visitor,  Mrs.  Belton  would  naturally  pre-  l  make  up  my  mind  to  stay  till  your  spring  work 
r  the  society  of  her  mother.  She  thought  only  \  is  finished.”  ^ 

her  own  immediate  enjoyment;  and,  as  invari- |  Thus  decided,  Letitia  was  once  more  all 
)ly  happens  in  such  cases,  the  effects  of  her  |  alacrity;  but  her  mother’s  answer  not  coming 
Tor  soon  began  to  re-act  upon  herself  >  as  soon  as  she  expected,  she  again  became  so 


would  be  “too  severe.”  44  You  must  havo 
ence,”  said  he.  “When  she  has  seen  more 
rour  ways,  she  will  do  better.”  Had  his 
ence  been  as  frequently  and  provokingly 
id  as  was  his  wife’s,  he  would  perhaps  have 
lseled  differently. 

Suppose  then  I  write  frankly  to  Mrs.  Gordon 
he  subject?”  said  Mrs.  Belton. 

You’ll  offend  her  if  you  do,”  answered  he. 
‘She  Will  be  sorry,  no  doubt,”  replied  his 


Had  she  44  taken  hold,”  and  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  her  friend,  the  work  would  soon  have 
been  “done  up;”  and  they  could  have  enjoyed 
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exceedingly  remiss  and  petulant,  that  when  at  \  than  with  those  who,  in  any  sense  of  the  vd 
length  it  came  to  say  that  she  might  stay,  Mrs.  may  be  termed  “Employees:”  and,  in  sketea 

Belton  could  not  participate  in  the  glee  with  the  story  of  Letitia,  it  is  by  no  means  totd 

which  she  announced  its  arrival.  Letitia  pre-  to  imply  that  where  dissatisfaction  exists 

ceived  this;  and  conscious  of  the  cause,  felt  \  tween  employer  and  employed,  the  fault  ■ 

deeply  mortified.  £  generally  be  traced  to  the  latter.  Bat  ttai 

During  the  period  of  suspense,  her  friend  had  \  ployed  are  more  frequently  inexperienced;  a 
exerted  herself  but  the  more  assiduously  to  pro-  l  oftener  err  through  ignorance  or  want  of  tho^ 
mote  her  comfort.  Had  she  done  likewise,  how  \  and  consequently  most  need,  perhaps  are  i 
differently  would  both  have  felt!  Still  her  re-  j  likely  to  profit  by,  the  suggestions  of  this  siaj 
solve  to  improve,  though  not  free  from  fluctua-  {  sketch. 

tions,  was  genuine;  and,  therefore,  woon  became  |  The  remark  that  “good-nature  is  alvaj!  I 
apparent.  Gradually  she  regained  the  esteem  \  posed  upon,”  has  in  it  so  much  of  truth  tin 
and  confidence  she  had  so  nearly  lost;  and  in  j  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Still  it  by  no 
consequence  found  her  position  so  much  more  \  follows  that  efficiency  and  a  readiness  to  ob| 
agreeable,  that  she  willingly  prolonged  her  stay;  \  must  necessarily  expose  their  possessors  to  i 
faithfully  assisted  Mrs.  Belton  with  her  spring  5  position.  They  rather  enable  them  to  escape 
work;  and  in  the  "first  balmy  days  of  June  re-  <  for  these  qualities  go  far  to  constitute relial^ 
turned  to  her  sea-girt  home,  laden  with  memen-  \  and  reliability  always  commands  respect, 
toes  of  good-will ;  and  with  but  one  regret — that  >  Selfish  and  short-sighted  as  are  the  najaj 
her  efforts  to  improve  had  not  been  less  tardy  £  of  mankind,  they  seldom  attempt  exaction  vk 
and  more  thorough.  S  they  feel  that,  if  perceived  and  resented,  it  w* 

The  greater  part  of  those  with  whom  we  come  \  lead  to  the  loss  of  services  or  friendship T- 
in  contact  are  so  intent  on  their  own  advantage  \  they  know  can  be  relied  upon.  If 
only,  that  they  who  are  the  most  ready  to  “do  £  however,  the  reliable  have  always  this  ado* 
to  others  at  they  would  have  others  do  to  them,”  \  tage — their  departure  is  sure  to  berep*^11 
are  the  most  frequently  urged  or  left  to  do  more.  J  ft  loss ;  while  that  of  the  inefficient 
Nowhere  is  this  more  commonly  observable  s  ing  is  usually  regarded  as  a  gain. 


TURKISH  SLIPPER. 

Materials. — Purple  or  green  velvet,  gold  beyond  this  the  silk  is  worked  is  co®®3 
bullion,  gold  spangles,  and  very  bright-colored  embroidery  stitch.  The  crosses  and  ^ 
silks.  ments  are  all  in  gold  bullion. 

The  centre  of  the  star  is  done  in  spangles;  the  ;  This  design  would  be  admirably  adapted fct 
parts  immediately  surrounding  it,  in  gold,  and  *  child’s  shoe,  if  slightly  reduced  in  six* 


PATTERNS  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 


EDGING  FOR  CHEMISE. 


INSERTION. 
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NEW  STYLE  OF  PUFFED  SLEEVE. 


BT  1MILT  H.  MAT. 


|  Having  giving,  in  late  numbers,  patterns 
s  and  directions  for  making  mantillas,  children’s 
|  cloaks,  bodies,  &c.  &c.,  we  now  give  a  new  style 
i  of  puffed  sleeve,  whioh,  we  think,  is  destined  to 
l  become  the  most  fashionable  of  the  season. 

\  It  is  a  sleeve  with  a  flounce.  This  new  form 
<  is  most  frequently  made  of  plain  tulle  of  the 
\  finest  quality.  The  two  rows  of  puffing  are  put 
^on  a  band  just  large  enough  to  let  the  hand 
%  through.  The  flounce  is  placed  between  them, 
\  and  trimmed  with  a  narrow  lace  and  several 
$  rows  of  black  velvets  or  pink  ribbon ;  then  small 


v  bows  of  ribbons  or  velvet  are  stuck  at  intervals. 
^  No.  1.  Sleeve. 

£  No.  2.  Half  the  puff. 

^  No.  8.  Flounce. 

$  No.  4.  Band. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  SWEET  PEA* 


BT  MBS.  A.  M.  H 


Cut  six  petals  same  as  figure  1,  and  wire  like 
figure  2.  Make  a  crease  through  the  centre  of 
each  petal,  curl  the  nine  small  ones  in  toward 
the  heart,  the  six  largo  ones  curl  out  with  your 
scissors :  gum  a  small  piece  of  green  wire  up  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  small  petals:  touch  the 
back  of  six  of  the  small  ones  with  gum,  and 
fasten  one  to  each  of  the  large  sizes:  the  three 
other  small  ones  forms  the  buds:  branch  like 
figure  8;  more  buds  may  bo  added  if  desired. 
The  same  patterns  will  do  for  the  Scarlet  Bean 
and  Acacia,  though  for  the  latter  the  inside 


OLLIN  08  WORTH. 


petal  should  be  crimped  in  the  hand  with  a 
small,  round  moulder. 

*  Materials  for  Making  Paper  Flowers.— 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 
japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
31  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


NETTED  SCARF,  FOR  EVENING  WEAR. 

BT  MRS.  PULLAX. 

Materials. — Two  ounces  maize  four-thread  ?  So  many  of  our  friends  have  asked  for  a  de- 
Berlin  wool;  one  ounce  of  violet  ditto;  twelve  {  sign  for  a  scarf  for  the  throat — which,  while 
skeins  of  each  of  two  shades  of  green;  (not  too  J  looking  pretty,  can  be  easily  made,  and  will  bear 
dark)  a  bone  mesh.  i  washing — that  we  trust  the  pattern  we  now  give 
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NETTED  SCARF,  FOR  EVENING  WEAR. 


ill  suit  them.  It  is  dona  in  oblong  netting —  <  stitch  of  every  row,  until,  counting  from  the 
at  is,  netting  in  which  the  meshes  are  of  a  \  comer  up  one  side,  you  have  sixty-eight  holes, 
[uare  form,  and  the  piece  formed  is  longer  than  \  Then  do  one  row  without  any  increase  at  the 
ide.  Begin  with  a  single  stitch  in  one  comer,  *  end,  and  observe  that  this  forms  the  other  cor- 
id  increase  by  doing  two  stitches  in  the  last  *  ner.  In  the  next  row,  increase  as  usual ;  in  the 
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T 


following  decrease,  by  doing  two  together.  Con-  *  Put  the  piece  of  netting  into  a  frame,  very 
tinne  thus  to  increase  at  the  end  of  one  row,  and  |  evenly  and  tightly,  rolling  the  superfluous  part 
decrease  at  the  termination  of  the  next — which  \  round  the  upper  bar ;  and  dam  it  with  the  green 
is  always  the  short  side— until  the  long  side  is  \  and  violet  wools.  The  scroll  at  the  ends,  which 
as  long  as  may  be  wished.  j  just  occupies  the  width  of  the  netting,  is  done 

Again,  do  a  row  without  increase,  (being  one  \  wholly  in  the  latter  color;  so  is  the  narrow 
of  the  increase  rows)  and  complete  the  scarf  by  \  Greek  border.  The  pines  are  done  in  greens ; 
netting  two  together,  at  the  end  of  every  row,  J  the  whole  outer  parts,  leaves,  and  scroll,  in  the 
until  the  last  two  stitches  are  formed  into  one.  >  light  shade,  and  the  pines  themselves  in  the 
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darker  tint.  A  single  purple  spot  is  in  each  .  and  violet  is  knotted  into  the  ends.  Any  other 
pine.  The  ends  are  worked  alike;  and  the  rest  \  color  may  be  substituted  for  maixe,  if  desired, 
of  the  scarf  may  be  ornamented  with  small  \  White  would  look  very  well,  and  hardly  be  mort 
sprigs,  if  desired.  A  handsome  fringe  of  green  i  delicate. 


SLEEVE  TRIMMING  IN  BRODERIE  ANGLAISE. 

BY  MBS.  PULLAW. 


Materials. — Fine  Scotch  Cambric,  and  the  ^  is  a  design  equally  adapted  for  an  open  or  a 
Embroidery  Cotton,  No.  80.  ^  Bishop’s-sleeve. 

The  scroll  of  this  border  is  to  be  worked  in  \  As  a  variety,  the  scroll  might  be  done  in  a  nar- 
buttonhole-Btitch,  but  all  the  other  parts,  includ-  j  row  lace  insertion,  laid  over  the  muslin,  which 
ing  the  eyelet-holes,  are  simply  sewed  over.  It  \  must  afterward  be  cut  away  from  underneath 


LAMP  MAT  IN  APPLICATION. 


BY  MLLB.  DSFOUR. 


Materials. — Brown  doth,  black  velvet,  green  % 
or  blue  Albert  cord  of  a  nice  color.  A  yard  of  \ 
rolio  to  match.  ^ 

The  illustration  was  given  in  the  last  number,  | 
by  mistake.  1 

The  dark  parts  to  be  in  velvet  Trace  the  | 
quarter  carefully,  and  from  it  mark  the  entire 
mat  on  thin  bank  post  paper.  Perforate  the 
outlines  with  a  needle,  lay  the  perforated  pattern 
on  the  velvet,  keeping  it  evenly  down,  and  brush 
it  over  with  pomioe.  Then  go  over  the  outlines  j 
with  a  solution  of  flake-white  and  gum  water,  \ 
and  finally  out  it  all  carefully  out.  The  border  ) 


should  be  in  one  piece,  the  star  in  another,  and 
each  medallion  separately. 

Mark  the  outlines  on  the  cloth  also,  brush  the 
back  of  the  velvet  lightly  with  gum,  and  lay  each 
piece  on  carefully  and  separately,  putting  weights 
to  keep  it  down.  The  velvet  should  have  a  very 
short  pile:  indeed  German  velvet  would  do  very 
well  for  this  purpose. 

The  edges  of  the  velvet  should  be  sewed  down, 
and  then  furnished  with  a  line  of  Albert  braid. 

It  must  afterward  be  mounted  on  cardboard, 
covered  on  the  other  side  with  silk  or  calico,  and 
the  rolio  trimming  added. 
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DESIGN  FOR  WORKING  A  BALL-DRESS. 


BT  MRS.  ANN  8.  8TEPHEN8. 


Materials. — Black  net,  and  filo¬ 
selle  silks  of  the  following  oolors : — 
Green,  two  shades;  cerise,  crimson, 
and  gold  color. 

Several  subscribers  haring  request¬ 
ed  a  design  which  they  could  use  for 
decorating  their  own  ball-dresses,  we 
give  one  which,  we  think,  entirely 
suitable.  The  sprig  we  give  here, 
and  the  flounce  in  the  front  of  the 
number.  Any  number  of  flounces 
may  be  worked,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  wearer ;  but  if  only  two  or  three, 
the  upper  part  of  each,  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  dress  not  covered  by  them, 
must  be  embroidered  with  the  small 
sprig. 

The  silk  we  recommend  will  be 
found  far  less  expensive  than  floss; 
and  if  the  net  be  fine,  each  needleful, 
when  cut  off,  may  be  split  in  half ;  the 
design  must  be  traced  on  white  paper, 
inked  with  red  ink,  and  tacked  un¬ 
derneath  the  net  for  each  scallop  or 
bouquet  to  be  worked.  A  piece  of 
glazed  calico  may  be  pasted  under  the 
paper,  to  prevent  it  from  wearing 
very  quickly. 


The  design  is  simply  run;  the  leaves,  stems,  \  ening  the  colored  silk  on  the  green,  or  vice  verta, 


and  ealy,  in  green;  and  the  flowers  and  border 
in  colors,  choosing  any  tint  preferred  for  the 
latter.  The  edges  are  to  be  trimmed  with 
fringe. 

Take  care  to  join  the  silks  as  neatly  and  closely 
as  possible,  without  leaving  any  ends.  For  fast- 


a  weaver’s  knot  would  be  the  best 

We  hope  that  a  design  so  simple  and  effective 
as  this,  which  can  be  worked  with  little  expense 
or  trouble,  will  encourage  our  young  lady  friends 
to  try  their  skill  in  the  manufacturing,  or  at 
least,  decoration,  of  their  own  ball-dresses. 


MOSAIC  TAPESTRY. 


BT  MRS.  ANN  8.  STBPHBN8. 


The  term  Mosaic  tapestry  is  applied  to  that  j  Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  Berlin  work,  this 
sort  of  Berlin  work  in  which  a  pattern  is  produced  >  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  effective:  brilliant 
by  partially  covering  gold  or  silver  braid  with  \  as  it  is,  moreover,  it  can  be  done  at  compara- 
silk;  in  this  way,  the  design  may  appear  in  gold  i  tively  a  trifling  cost,  as,  of  course,  Motaie  gold 
on  a  colored  ground,  or  the  ground  may  be  in  \  and  silver  braid  only  are  used,  and  for  many 
gold,  and  the  pattern  in  colors-  >  designs  only  one  color  of  wool  or  silk  is  required. 
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It  is  essential,  however,  that  this  one  color  be  well  \ 
selected.  Some  tints  throw  ont  gold  very  much  \ 
better  than  others;  nothing  with  a  tinge  of  \ 
yellow  in  it,  will  look  well,  consequently  olives  j 
and  yellew-greens  must  be  avoided.  The  best  \ 
contrasts  are  afforded  by  rich  purple,  claret,  \ 
maroon,  blue,  and  green,  of  that  shade  termed  1 
vert  d’islay.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  recog-  \ 
nise  it  more  easily  as  the  bluish-green  lately  very  % 
fashionable  for  dresses.  Groups  of  leaves  worked  \ 
in  this  shade  of  green,  on  a  ground  of  gold  braid,  | 
have  a  splendid  appearance ;  but  it  is  advisable  ^ 
to  use  several  shades,  to  give,  as  nearly  as  pos-  \ 
sible,  the  effect  of  nature.  When  the  pattern  is  S 
in  gold,  the  ground  colored,  one  shade  only  is  j 
necessary ;  or  if  more  be  introduced,  they  may  5 
be  regulated  by  measurement.  | 

The  Style  or  Pattebn  Suitable  fob  Mosaic  n 
Tapestby. — Groups  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  j 
simple  form,  do  best  for  this  work;  and  almost  \ 
any  damask  pattern  will  bo  found  very  effective,  j 
Leaves  that  are  pointed,  and  of  a  marked  cha-  j 
racter,  such  as  the  common  ivy,  do  extremely  veil  \ 
for  this  work.  For  borders,  I  prefer  such  simple  \ 
patterns  as  may  be  worked  by  the  thread ;  and  $ 
such  as  are  marked  on  checked  paper,  for  work¬ 
ing  in  square  crochet,  are  often  by  no  means  ill-  ij 
adapted  for  it.  j: 

To  Pbepabe  A  Design. — Draw  the  pattern  on  ;j 
strong  writing-paper,  and  ink  all  the  outlines  | 
very  clearly:  then  lay  it  under  the  canvass,  kaep-  $ 
ing  both  in  their  places  by  means  of  weights,  and  \ 
traoe  the  pattern  on  the  canvass  with  a  fine  ? 
c&mel’s-hair  brush  dipped  in  ink.  The  outlines  i 
should  be  marked  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  the  s 
coarser  the  canvass  is,  the  more  difficult  to  do  | 
it.  It  is  well  to  allow  some  margin  of  canvass,  \ 


and  the  raw  edges  must  be  turned  down  a&l 
herring-boned. 

The  Mode  of  Wobking. — Cut  off  a  length  pf 
braid,  and  run  it  on  the  canvass,  in  a  etraiz-; 
line;  then  work  over  it,  omitting  those  pan 
where  the  braid  is  to  be  seen,  and  taking  tL*j 
stitches  in  a  direct  line  across  the  braid,  over! 
two  threads  in  height,  but  not  crossing  any  in 
the  width.  Sometimes  when  the  point  of  a  leal 
or  any  other  part,  requires  a  very  sharp  angle, 
a  stitch  may  be  made  in  a  slanting  direction.  1 

Patterns  marked  with  ink,  on  the  canvas?, 
must  be  worked  according  to  those  marks ;  bu: 
where  there  is  a  design  of  a  border  on  any  simple 
piece  to  be  worked  by  the  stitch,  it  may  be  firtt 
done  on  checked  paper  and  then  copied,  reckon¬ 
ing  two  stitches  on  the  canvass  (with  one  thread 
between  them)  for  every  square.  If  a  square  U 
to  be  missed,  leave  two  holes,  (or  three  thread? ; 
and  always  in  missing  squares,  reckon  by  tht: 
spaces,  not  the  threads. 

In  selecting  materials  for  this  work,  choose 
the  braid  first;  then  canvass  of  such  a  size  that 
two  threads  will  be  covered  by  the  width  of  the 
braid.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  work  depends 
on  this,  as,  if  the  canvass  be  too  coarse,  no  after¬ 
care  will  enable  you  to  fill  it  up;  and  if  too  6ne, 
the  wool  will  be  spoiled.  Never  use  German 
canvass. 

Besides  gold  and  silver  braid,  other  materials 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Russia  »\k 
braid  and  straw  look  very  pretty;  plain  straw 
can  only,  however,  be  used  for  small  article?: 
such  as  are  not  wider  than  the  length  of  the 
whole  straws  sold  in  the  bonnet-makers’  shops, 
but  the  fancy  plaids  may  be  worked  the  same  as 
metal  or  silk  braid. 


LETTERS  FOR  MARKING. 


These  are  intended  to  be  worked  in  satin-  ?  sewed  round,  if  that  will  correspond  better  with 
stitch;  and  from  the  delicacy  of  the  design,  it  J  the  style  of  the  handkerchief  than  the  satin- 
will  be  necessary  to  use  very  fine  cotton,  such  as  \  stitch. 

the  No.  80.  |  The  coral  branches  onght  to  be  considerably 

The  Bpots  may  be  pierced  with  a  stiletto,  and  '  raised. 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT.  i 
Country  Papers. — Yes,  into  our  dignified  sane-  < 
turn  they  come,  with  fresh,  light,  happy-looking  ? 
faces,  those  pleasant,  rural  sheets,  smelling  of  flowers  j 
and  sunshine  even  in  wintry  weather.  We  like  them;  s 
with  but  few  exceptions  they  are  capital  vehicles  of  > 
thought,  (especially  when  they  compliment  our  pet)  ^ 
Freshness,  originality  and  tact,  characterize  many  s 
of  their  editorials.  They  are  purged  from  the  dross  J 
and  the  guile  of  great,  crowded  cities.  They  are  j 
sent  forth  from  the  midst  of  Nature’s  beautiful  things,  \ 
birds,  trees  and  flowers,  woods,  vallies  and  the  free,  ! 
blue  heaven.  Those  who  occupy  the  chair-editorial,  j 
though  they  may  be  learned  in  the  classics,  are  not  s 
worldly  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  the  \ 
city  editor  who  goes  wearily  into  his  sanctum,  day  \ 
after  day,  with  brain  clouded  and  aching  with  the  j 
reminiscenes  of  gas-light,  painted  cheeks  and  artifi-  * 
eial  flowers.  It  is  the  city  editor  who  feels  obliged  * 
to  fill  whole  columns  with  the  capers  of  dancing  $ 
girls — and  the  heaven-seeking  notes  of  anything  but  * 
heavenly  singers.  They  say  but  little,  those  country  j: 
editors,  of  rows  and  murders — tjicy  take  high,  pure  \ 
views  of  life.  Altogether,  we  breathe  freer  and  are  1 
loss  inclined  to  believe  in  total  depravity  after  read-  * 
ing  a  smart,  intelligent  country  paper.  5 

And  those  modest,  little  poems  peeping  so  unob-  > 
trusively  firom  the  corners,  often  are  they  superior  in  ^ 
feeling  to  much  that  is  lauded  by  the  city  press.  \ 
Rural  pictures,  they  bring  up,  and  suggest  old  farm-  $ 
houses  embowered  in  the  foliage  of  summer.  $ 

The  editor  has  often  a  favorite  contributor — but  s 
who  it  is  he  cannot  tell  under  her  charming  nom  dt  \ 
plume.  He  little  dreams  it  is  the  rosy  maiden  of  v 
whose  substantial  bread  and  sweet  butter  he  often  \ 


partakes.  He  has  at  times  caught  sight  of  her 
through  the — steam  of — shades  of  distinguished 
authors! — the  wash-tub;  but  never  thought  she  gave 
her  time  to  the  muses. 


\ 

j 


It  is  so,  nevertheless.  She  is  a  bright  and  pretty  $ 
girl,  that  Mattie  of  the  farm-house.  She  oan  make  \ 
cheese  and  darn  stockings,  and  work  lace  and  cut  j 
patterns  by  “  Peterson.”  She  is  a  shy,  modest,  S 
country  genius,  whose  little  library  would  make  \ 


many  a  showy  city  belle  blush,  and,  moreover,  as  \ 
graceful  and  taste  fill  as  she  is  good  and  clever.  $ 
Some  day  a  proud,  old  farmer,  with  ruddy  cheeks  > 
and  little  “book  lamin',”  favors  the  curly-headed  j 
editor  with  a  look  into  the  “darter’s”  sanotum.  Of  1 
course  Mattie  knows  nothing  about  it  What  a  > 
charming  wife  she  would  make !  Good  poetry  mid  \ 
prime  cooking ! 

Hereafter  oommend  to  us  the  country  paper.  J 
Sparks  from  the  thought-anvil  fly  thick  and  fast  i 
Joyous  and  light  they  are — the  editor  is  married,  i 
898 


The  country  paper  is  more  of  a  gem  than  ever,  and 
“Peterson’s”  gets  decidedly  “richer”  notices.  Suc¬ 
cess  to  country  papers. 

Ruth. — Of  the  many  poems  written  on  “Ruth,'’  J 
the  following,  which  we  And  without  an  author* 
name,  is  not  the  least  meritorious.  We  think  it  so 
well  worth  preserving  that  we  insert  it  Can  any 
one  tell  who  wrote  it? 

When  the  sunlight  kissed  the  hill-tops. 

In  the  dew  of  early  mom, 

Ruth  went  out  behind  the  reapers. 

Through  the  golden  shocks  of  corn. 

Patience  gleamed  with  her  the  pasture*, 

Hope  sobbed  softly  in  her  sighs. 

Love  lit  up  her  trembling  features 
With  a  glow  of  Paradise. 

Then  said  Boaz  to  the  reapers, 

“Hers  be  all  that  each  man  leaves. 

Trouble  not  the  Jewish  maiden, 

Let  her  glean  among  the  sheaves.” 

Long  the  master  loved  to  linger 
Looking  backward  o’er  the  plain. 

Seeing  there  a  sweeter  treasure 
Than  the  Summer-scented  grain. 

Ruth  no  longer  haunts  the  pastures. 

Sobs  no  more  amid  the  com, 

Follows  not  the  other  reapers 

Through  the  dewy  fields  of  mom. 

But  the  harvest  songs  from  meadow. 

Slumbrous  hill-side,  billowy  plain. 

Bear  the  tidings — “she  is  mistress 
Over  all  the  rustling  grain.” 

Thus  when  Love  and  Hope  and  Patience, 

Glean  the  pastures  God  has  sown, 

Softly  angel-songs  shall  welcome 
Us,  the  reapers,  as  his  own. 

What  Woman  Can  Do. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
in  an  article  under  the  above  caption,  speaks  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  article  was  suggested  by  the  frequent 
complaints  that,  under  the  present  organization  of 
society,  there  is  nothing,  or  but  little,  for  woman  to 
do.  We  oan  frankly  say  that  we  coincide  heartily 
in  every  thought. 

Nothing  for  woman  to  do!  Is  there  no  wrong,  or 
sorrow,  or  death?  Are  there  no  motherless  children, 
famishing  equally  for  mortal  and  for  immortal  food? 
Are  there  no  families,  where  the  little  ones  are  more 
than  orphans,  because  the  parents  are  drunkards,  or 
criminals,  or  both?  Is  there  no  brother,  or  other 
relative,  whom  womanly  sympathy  might  take  by  the 
hand,  and  lead  past  the  yawning  pit  of  ruin,  as  the 
guardian  angel,  in  the  picture,  leads  the  small  child 
past  the  beetling  precipice  ?  While  trouble,  or  evil, 
or  death  exists,  there  will  be  plenty  to  be  done  by 
women,  whether  unmarried  or  married.  In  fact,  the 
province  of  single  women  lies  nigher  these  out-of-door 
charities  than  that  of  the  wife  or  mother.  Wisel/ 
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JM8  it  been  ordered,  that  some  of  the  sex  shall  be  |  Directions  for  Patterns. — In  this,  as  in  last 
tanied  the  sweet  solace  of  domestic  life,  in  order  that >  month’s  number,  we  omit  the  directions  for  working 
th«ir  divine  Master,  by  feeding  the  ,  MvenJ  pattern,.  The  „Mon  h,  that  we  hare  de- 
wingry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  comforting  the  <  ...  ...  .  ..  , «  , 

r~  idowed  and  the  fatherless.  **nbed  eimilar.  work  >o  often  that  we  presume  our 

But  as  the  great  majority  of  women  enter  into  the  *  subscribers  need  no  further  instructions, 
cmarried  relation,  it  is  of  them  we  ought  principally  j  - 

o  speak,  in  answering  the  question,  “What  can  j  Vksitias  Pontt  Lac*  Collar.— The  direction, 
ivoman  do?"  As  a  wife  and  mother,  woman  oan  j  ,  .  ,  .  _  .  ,  a 

wake  or  mar  the  fortune  and  happiness  of  her  hus-  \  tor  working  this  choice  affair  were  given  in  our  last 
>aiad  and  children.  By  her  thrift,  prudence  and  $  number. 

Act,  she  can  secure  to  her  partner  and  herself,  a  \ 

competence  ^in  old  age,  no  matter  how  small  their  \  - - — - — ~ 

beginnings,  or  how  adverse  a  fate  may  occasionally  < 

k  theirs.  By  her  cheerfulness  she  can  restore  her?  REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 

husband’s  spirits,  shaken  by  the  anxieties  of  business.  ^ 

By  her  tender  care  she  can  often  restore  him  to  health  >  The  Island  of  Cuba.  By  Alexander  Humboldt. 
if  disease  has  seized  upon  his  overtasked  powers.  By  <  Translated  from  the  Spanish.  With  Notes  and  A  Pre- 
her  counsels  and  her  love,  she  oan  win  him  from  bad  fc.  .  £  -  j  s  Thraeher,  New  York: 

company,  if  temptation,  in  an  evil  hour,  has  led  him  5  3  3  3 

astray.  By  her  example,  her  precepts,  and  her  box’s  ^  Derby  &  Jackson.  Phxlada:  Parry  &  McMillan. 
insight  into  character,  she  can  mould  her  children,  a  Mr.  Thrasher,  the  translator  of  this  work,  says  that 
however  diverse  their  dispositions,  into  good  and  s  jje  waa  induced  to  render  it  into  English,  bcc&uso 
noble  men  and  women  And  by  leading,  in  all  things  \  con8idered  it  the  best  book  ever  written  on  Cuba, 
a  true  and  beautiful  life,  she  can  refine,  elevate  and  s  ...  . 

spiritualize  all  who  come  within  her  reach,  so  that,  >  His  long  residence  on  the  Island  certainly  qualified 
with  others  of  her  sex  emulating  and  assisting  her,  s  him  to  be  a  good  judge  on  this  question.  An  excel- 
■he  can  eventually  do  more  to  regenerate  the  world  i  jent  map  accompanies  the  volume.  Such  changes 
ftmdl  the  statesmen  or  reformers  that  ever  legis- j  M  haye  00<!urred  sinc0  Humboldt’s  visit  are  carefully 

Ska  can  do  as  much,  alas!  perhaps  even  more,  to  ^  noted.  The  volume  is  really  more  valuable  than  if 
degrade  man,  if  she  chooses  it.  Who  oan  estimate  \  Humboldt  had  written  it  now,  because  then  he  would 
the  evil  that  a  woman  has  the  power  to  do?  As  a  n  only  fiave  described  Cuba  as  it  is  at  present;  whereas, 
jtife,  she  can  ruin  her  husband  by  extravagance  what  with  ^  ori  inal  work  and  Thrasher’s  notes,  wo 
folly,  or  want  of  affection.  She  can  make  a  devil  \  ®  T  i«c,* 

and  outcast  of  a  man  who  might  otherwise  have  have  now  a  complete  view  of  the  Island  for  the  last 
become  a  good  member  of  society.  She  can  bring  <  fifty  years.  Like  all  of  Derby  and  Jackson’s  books, 
bickerings,  strife,  and  perpetual  discord  into  what  the  voiume  i„  neatly  printed, 
haa  been  a  bappy  home.  She  can  change  the  in  no-  \ 

tent  babes  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  her  charge,  \  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution.  By  Winslow  C. 
into  vile  men  and  viler  women.  She  can  lower  the  \  Watson.  New  York:  Dana  &  Co.  Phxlada:  T.  B. 


Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution.  By  Winslow  C. 
Watson.  New  York:  Dana  <k  Co.  Phxlada :  T.  B. 


moral  tone  of  society  itself,  and  thus  pollute  legisla-  j  peter80n. _ The  author  of  this  book,  Elkanah  Watson, 


tion  at  the  spring-head.  She  oan,  in  fine,  become  an 
instrument  of  evil,  instead  of  an  angel  of  good.  In¬ 
stead  of  making  flowers  of  truth,  purity,  beauty,  and 

_ _ _L_: _ _ i _ _ *:il 


travelled  extensively,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
at  a  time  when  travelling  was  less  common  than  it  is 


spirituality  spring  up  in  her  footsteps,  till  the  whole  |  now.  In  doing  this,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
earth  smiles  with  loveliness  that  is  almost  celestial,  ^  many  eminent  individuals,  with  some  of  whom  he 
she  can  transform  it  to  a  black  and  blasted  desert  s  maintained  a  correspondence.  As  he  was 

covered  with  the  scona  of  all  evil  passions,  and  i  “  J  .  ...  . 

swept  by  the  bitter  blasts  of  everlasting  death.  \  a  discriminating  observer,  we  have,  in  this  volume,  a 

5  graphic  and  valuable  picture  of  many  social,  political, 
““  |  and  other  characteristics  of  the  past.  To  all  intelli- 

Parodt  on  "Hiawatha.” — Many  good  parodies  \  gent  readers  these  reminiscences  will  prove  not  less 
on  u  Hiawatha”  have  appeared,  but  none  better  than  s  delightful  than  instructive,  while  to  the  future  histo- 
the  following,  which  "hits  off,”  not  only  the  mea-  j  rian  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  style  is 
Bore,  but  Longfellow’s  peculiar  style  of  inculcating  a  unaffected.  The  publishers  issue  the  work  in  a  hand- 
moral.  The  humor  is  capital.  some  octavo. 

~  ..  v  The  Wonders  of  Science;  or,  Young  Humphrey 

Never  jumps  a  sheep  that  s  frightened  \  J  v  . 

Over  any  fence  whatever,  \  Davy.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  1  ool.  New  York: 

Over  wail,  or  fence,  or  timber,  \  Harper  &  Brothers. — A  biography  of  Sir  Humphrey 

But  a  second  follows  after,  ^  Davy’s  youth.  Originally  an  apothecary  lad,  Davy 

And  a  third  upon  a  second,  *  taught  himself  natural  philosophy,  and  eventually 

First  a  sheep  and  them  a  dozen,  i  K  a  ~ 

Till  they  all  in  quick  succession,  \  rose,  as  is  well  known,  to  be  President  of  the  Royal 

One  by  one  have  got  dear  over.  Society  and  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  his  day.  The 

So  misfortunes  almost  always,  !;  k00k  ^  designed  for  the  young,  and  is  admirably 

a^.,  j  «•««* 

When  they  see  the  tail  upUfted,  memoir  of  Davy,  but  a  popular  treatise  on  whaUs 

In  the  air  the  tail  uplifted,  <  most  wonderful  in  science,  the  instruction  being  im- 

As  the  sorrow  leapeth  over:  'parted  in  the  guise  of  conversations.  Numerous 

ftftK  air^o* e.rth  eeems’darkened  “lustration.  embellish  the  volume  and  assist  to  elu- 

With  the  tails  of  sad  misfortunes.  *  cidate  the  text. 
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Recollections  of  the  Table-  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers. 
To  which  is  added  Porsoniana .  1  col.  New  York: 

J).  Appleton  dc  Co. — Books  of  this  description  have 
always  been  agreeable,  from  the  days  of  Selden 
down;  for  they  not  only  abonnd  in  pointed  sayings, 
but  bring  tho  poet  or  other  great  man  before  us  in 
his  social  undress.  They  are,  however,  apt  to  lower 
our  estimation  of  the  author,  unless  we  remember 
that  wo  hear  his  mots  at  second-hand  and  deprived 
of  the  accessories  of  manner  and  occasion.  That 
the  present  volume,  though  it  abounds  with  good 
things,  contains  some  indifferent  ones,  will  surprise 
no  one,  therefore:  but  the  excellencies  may  fairly  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  Rogers,  the  demerits  to  tho 
treacherous  memory  or  want  of  skill  of  the  editor. 
Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  literary  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  will  find  additional 
seat  in  this  work;  for  it  introduces  him  or  her  to  a 
host  of  celebrities,  and  gives  scores  of  little  traits  of 
character  heretofore  unknown.  We  are  tempted  to 
select  some  of  tho  best  things  for  our  readers,  but 
are  debarred  by  the  consideration  that  this  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  the  publishers.  Tho  volume  is 
printed  with  great  elcganco,  rivalling,  in  this  respect, 
the  choicest  books  of  the  London  press.  We  predict 
for  it  a  very  largo  sale. 

Courtship  and  Marriage .  By  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. 
1  col.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — A  seasonable  pub¬ 
lication.  The  novols  of  Mrs.  Hent*  have  always 
been  popular,  but  they  now  have  additional  interest, 
in  consequence  of  her  untimely  death.  The  volume 
is  handsomely  printed  and  bound.  A  portrait  of 
the  author,  said  to  be  an  excellent  one,  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece.  By  an  advertisement  on  our  cover,  it 
will  be  seen  that  T.  B.  Peterson  intends  publishing 
a  revised  edition  of  Mrs.  H.'s  novels,  uniform  with 
“Courtship  and  Marriage.”  They  will  be  printed, 
as  the  present  volume  is,  on  much  finer  paper,  and 
with  more  beautiful  type,  than  ever  before.  The 
enterprise  must  command  success. 

Pods  Miscellaneous  Works.  Vol.  4.  New  York: 
Redfield  &  Co. — This  volume  oontains  the  nautical 
tale  of  A.  Gordon  Pym,  an  autobiograhy  written  by 
Poo,  in  his  earlier  life,  and  which  commanded  con¬ 
siderable  success  at  that  time.  It  exhibits  marks  of 
genius,  but  docs  not  equal  his  late  productions.  In 
addition  to  this  story,  the  volume  contains  numerous 
fugitive  criticisms,  sketches,  Ac.,  of  more  or  less 
merit.  The  whole  of  Poe's  works,  in  four  elegant 
volumes,  have  now  been  published. 

Shoepac  Recollections.  A  Wayside  Glimpse  of 
American  Life.  By  Walter  March.  1  vol.  New 
York:  Bimce  <b  Brother. — The  scene  of  this  tale  is 
laid  at  Detroit.  It  begins  when  that  town  was  an 
antiquated  French  one,  but  concludes  when  Detroit 
had  become  a  bustling  Yankee  city.  The  transition 
affords  scope  for  the  bringing  out  of  many  odd  cha¬ 
racters  and  varied  incidents.  There  is  much  that  is 
fresh  and  piquant  in  the  volume.  We  think  it  a 
first  attempt. 
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The  War  in  Kansas.  A.  Rough  Trip  To  The  Bm- 
der,  Among  New  Homes  and  A  Strange  People.  By  t 
Douglas  Brewerton.  1  vol.  New  York : 

Jackson.  Philada:  Parry  db  McMillan. - A  rse^ 

written  volume,  whose  object  is  so  clearly  set  forth  ■ 
the  title,  that  we  need  only  say,  “get  it,  if  you  wiJ 
to  read  an  interesting  book  on  the  subject.**  Itl 
dedicated  to  Kit  Carson.  A  portrait  of  the  aatfcJ 
faces  the  title  page.  Mr.  B.  originally  went  V 
Kansas  as  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  I 

The  Green  Mountain  Girls.  A  Story  of  VermosL 
By  Blythe  White ,  Jr.  1  vol.  New  York:  Derif j 
db  Jackson.  Philada:  Parry  db  McMillan. — Tbt 
main  purpose  of  this  fiotion  is  to  inculcate  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  and  the 
folly  and  danger  of  indulging  in  them.  Parti  c*f 
the  story  are  exceedingly  well  done.  Some  of  the 
scenes,  indeed,  bring  tears  to  the  eyes.  The  anther 
throughout  has  the  great  merit  of  naturalness.  Seve¬ 
ral  capital  illustrations  embellish  the  volume. 

The  Courtesies  of  Wedded  Life.  By  Mrs.  MaoM»t 
Leslie.  1  vol.  Boston:  Shepard ,  Clark  db  Co. — A 
series  of  life-like  pictures,  oonnectcd  by  an  interesting 
plot,  and  designed  to  illustrate  the  Scriptural  text*, 
“Wives,  reverence  your  husbands,”  “Husbands,  lot* 
your  wives.”  The  book  is  free,  however,  from  the 
fault  of  being  too  didaotio:  the  moral  is  inculcated 
without  wearying  tho  reader.  We  recommend  the 
work  as  equally  delightful  and  salutaiy. 

Toiling  and  Hoping.  The  Story  of  a  Little  Hunch¬ 
back.  By  Jenny  Marsh.  1  vol.  New  York ;  Derby 
db  Jackson.  Philada:  Parry  db  McMillan. — A  novel 
of  domestio  life,  frill  of  quiet  beauty,  and  eminently 
healthful  in  its  moral  tone.  It  is  announced  as  a 
first  effort,  but  would  scarcely  be  thought  so  by  the 
reader;  and  is  so  superior  in  many  respects  that 
hope  often  to  hear  from  the  same  quarter. 

Beauchampe .  A  Sequel  to  CharlemonU  By  W. 
G.  Simms .  1  vol.  New  York:  Redfield '. — This 
powerful  story  is  founded  on  a  well  known  tragedy, 
which  happened  in  Kentuoky  about  a  generation 
ago.  It  possesses  the  most  intense  interest.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  has  issued  the  book  in  very  handsome  style, 
to  match  the  rest  of  his  series  of  Simms*  Revised 
Novels  and  Romances. 

Lardneds  One  Thousand  and  Ten  Things  Worth 
Knowing.  1  vol.  New  York:  H.  Long  db  Brothers. 
— This  book  explains  how  to  do  almost  everything 
that  is  necessary  in  the  kitchen,  parlor,  and  dressing 
room.  It  is  a  complete  guide-book  in  the  uscfo.1  and 
domestic  arts.  A  treatise  is  added  at  the  ond,  entitle'! 
“Eight  Hundred  Ways  To  Make  Money.**  Price 
twenty-five  cents. 

Henri  De  La  Tour;  or,  The  Comrades  in  Arms. 
By  J.  F.  Smith.  1  vol.  New  York:  Garrett  db  Co. — 
A  new  novel,  by  the  author  of  “Woman  and  Her 
Master,”  “Romantic  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,”  Ac.  Ac.  It  is  published  in 
cheap  style,  at  fifty  cents. 
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The  City  Architect,  By  Wm,  H,  Banlett .  Vol,  J.  \ 
iew  York:  Dewitt  dc  Davenport. — This  is  a  royal  ^ 
uarto  volume,  containing  fire  large  engravings,  one  $ 
f  which  is  beautifully  tinted.  It  is  the  first  of  a  \ 
eriea,  designed  to  show  the  style  of  dwellings,  stores,  j 
ad  public  buildings  adapted  to  cities  and  villages.  $ 
£ach  volume,  in  addition  to  the  letter-press,  contains  s 
tumerous  drawings  of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  s 
letails  Ac. :  thus  the  present  has  a  design  for  a  row  5 
if  city  houses,  with  Grecian  fronts,  accompanied  by  ij 
Ira  wings  of  doors,  pediments,  mantel-pieces,  £e.  Ac. :  i; 
tad  other  volumes  will  contain  other  plans.  The  work  !; 
promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  one.  Price  j 
tffcy  cents  a  volume.  < 

Chrietine;  or,  Woman’ §  Trial*  and  Triumphs.  By  jj 
Laura  J.  Curtis.  1  vol.  New  York:  Dewitt  dc  Da -  \ 
venport, — The  dedication  of  this  book  attracted  us  by  ^ 
its  good  taste.  It  runs  thus : — “  To  my  father  and  ^ 
mother,  who  have  listened  to  these  pages  as  I  wrote,  \ 
and  who  have  been  at  once  my  audience  and  my  j 
eritics,  this  work  is  affectionately  dedicated.”  The  s 
promise  of  excellence,  held  out  by  this  simple,  yet  \ 
graceful  dedication,  was  fully  realized  in  the  pages  v 
that  followed.  “Christine”  is  a  deeply  interesting 
story.  The  trials  and  triumphs  of  woman  are  so 
graphically  told  in  it,  indeed,  that  the  reader,  who  <> 
has  once  begun  the  book,  is  reluctant  to  leave  it  till  \ 
the  end  is  reached.  It  is  neatly  published.  j 

Sketches  and  Adventures  in  Madeira ,  Portugal,  and  \ 
the  Andalusias  of  Spain.  By  the  author  of  “  Daniel  i> 
Webster  and  his  Cotemporaries .”  1  vol.  New  York:  | 

Harper  db  Brothers. — A  work  of  unusual  interest.  \ 
Comparatively  little  has  been  written  about  Madeira  i; 
by  Americans,  and  not  much  more  about  Andalusia,  $ 
though  both  ore  such  fascinating  themes.  Among  ^ 
all  the  books  of  travel,  lately  published,  therefore,  we  J 
know  of  qo  one  which  is  so  agreeable  reading  as  this.  J 
The  author  observes  keenly,  tells  his  story  naturally,  s 
and  writes  in  good,  honest,  unaffected  English.  The  s 
volume  is  neatly  printed.  Several  engravings  add  s 
to  the  interest  of  the  text.  ^ 

Italian  Sights  and  Papal  Principles,  Seen  Through  j 
American  Spectacles.  By  J.  Jackson  Jarsis.  1  vol.  ^ 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. — The  author  of  this  ^ 
book  is  favorably  known  for  his  “  Parisian  Sights.”  | 
The  present  work  is  not  inferior  to  that,  and,  will  se-  ^ 
cure,  we  feel  assured,  an  extensive  popularity.  The  J 
publishers  have  issued  it  in  very  elegant  style,  enrich-  < 
ing  it  with  nnmerous  illustrations  drawn  on  the  spot,  s 
It  is  as  valuable  as  a  hand-book  of  Italy,  and  in-  \ 
finitely  more  agreeable  reading.  T.  B.  Peterson  has  l 
it  for  sale  in  Philadelphia.  j 

Physiology  and  Calisthenics.  In  Schools  and  \ 
Families.  By  Catharine  E.  Beecher.  1  vol.  New  < 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers. — A  new  edition  of  a  work,  l 
of  which  we  spoke,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  terms  of  | 
the  highest  praise.  The  portion  devoted  to  Calis-  > 
thenic  exercises  is  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts.  > 
No  family  should  be  without  this  valuable  little  j 
book.  i 


THE  TOILET. 

A  Child's  Toilbt. — The  mind  of  a  ohild  is  eapable 
of  being  trained  and  educated  from  its  earliest  in¬ 
fancy;  it  develops  into  perfection  in  proportion  to  the 
core  and  culture  bestowed  upon  it;  and  so  it  is  with 
the  body — health,  vigor,  and  beauty  of  frame  can  be 
promoted  or  marred,  perfeoted  or  destroyed,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  laws  which  govern  our  physical  being  are 
neglected  or  obeyed. 

A  child's  toilet  should  be  conducted  in  harmony 
with  nature;  nor  should  custom,  prejudice,  or  fashion 
be  allowed  to  overpower  its  simple  dictates.  Two 
points  are  especially  to  be  considered — cleanliness 
and  loose  clothing — each  of  which  are  of  equal 
benefit  to  health  and  beauty.  The  best  way  of 
accomplishing  cleanliness  is  by  immersing  the  body 
in  water;  it  prevents  the  chill  which  fVequently  fol¬ 
lows  partial  ablutions,  equalizes  tho  circulation,  and 
preserves  the  healthy  condition  of  the  skin.  Tho 
water  should  be  tepid  for  young  and  delicate  chil¬ 
dren,  but  when  the  constitution  will  bear  it.  tho 
salutary  effects  will  be  greater  if  the  temperature  is 
reduced  gradually  until  nearly  cold.  A  tepid  bath 
varies  from  85  deg.  to  65  deg.;  for  daily  use  it  should 
not  exceod  this  heat.  When  taken  for  tho  purpose 
of  allaying  feverish  symptoms,  or  othor  indisposi¬ 
tions  incidental  to  childhood,  the  temperature  should 
be  96  deg.  Baths  above  this  degree  should  never  bo 
used  without  medical  advice.*  Although  daily  baths 
are  highly  important  in  the  toilet  of  a  child,  yet 
much  care  and  prudence  are  requisite  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  children.  On  leaving 
the  bath,  the  child  should,  without  any  unnecessary 
loss  of  time,  be  rapidly  dried,  and  well  rubbed  with 
a  warm,  coarse  towel ;  if  powder  is  used,  starch,  finely 
powdered  and  sifted,  is  a  better  and  more  innocent 
absorbent  than  the  usual  scented  hair  powders. 
Should  any  chafing  oocur,  and  become  troublesome, 
as  sometimes  happens  with  fat  children,  the  follow¬ 
ing  lotion  may  be  used  to  bathe  the  port:  Six  onnees 
of  roae-wator  mixed  with  ten  of  white  vitriol.  The 
best  time  for  the  bath  is  the  morning,  and  it  should 
not  be  discontinued  during  the  cold  seasons,  or  after 
the  child  has  passed  over  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  its  life ;  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the  difference 
of  texture  in  the  skin  which  has  been  subjected  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  bath,  and  that  which  has  merely  under¬ 
gone  the  partial  and  incomplete  ablutions  which 
some  persons  suppose  all-sufficient  for  toilet  pur¬ 
poses.  A  habit  of  bathing  early  acquired  is  soon 
felt  to  be  a  necessary  luxury,  and  is  afterward  per¬ 
severed  in,  not  only  from  motives  of  personal  clean¬ 
liness,  but  from  the  experience  of  its  invigorating 
and  refreshing  influence.  Bathing  ought  to  form  a 
constant  auxiliary  to  the  toilet,  for  it  possesses  the 
two-fold  advantage  of  preserving  the  bloom  and 
delicacy  of  youth,  and  imparting  to  tho  framo  addi¬ 
tional  strength  and  vigor. 

Friction  with  the  hand,  or  a  flattisb  roll  of  flannel, 
renders  the  skin  brilliant,  supple,  and  soft,  and  is  in 
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many  respects  superior  to  the  flesh-brush.  In  grow¬ 
ing  girls  the  skin  has  a  tendency  to  become  rough 
and  scaly;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  advisable  to 
use,  instead  of  soap,  the  following  preparation : — A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  barley-meal  and  two  pounds  of  < 
bran  boiled  in  rain-water,  until  the  mass  is  of  the  j 
consistence  of  thick  cream.  ! 

The  clothing  of  children  ought  to  be  loose  and 
light;  and  their  ease  and  comfort  should  be  studied 
with  regard  to  the  form  and  make  of  tlieir  several 
articles  of  dress.  No  close-fitting  bodies  and  belts 
should  impede  the  free  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  spine;  no  tight  bands  fetter  their  limbs; 
there  should  be  no  pressure  anywhere;  the  feet  should 
not  bo  restricted  in  their  growth  by  narrow  boots. 
The  foot  would,  in  after  life,  be  far  more  beautiful 
if,  from  childhood,  the  boots  and  shoes  were  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  toes  preserving  their  natural 
position;  however  small  and  pretty  a  foot  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  elegant  boot  or  satin  slipper,  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  one  that  can  bear  a  closer  examination, 
the  constant  confinement  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  generally  ending  in  distortion  of  the  joints 
and  toes.  Children  who  are  inclined  to  extreme 
thinness  may  be  benefited  by  the  following  practice: 
Let  the  child  stand  perfectly  firm  and  upright,  with 
the  shoulders  thrown  back,  let  the  nurse  or  mother 
press  one  hand  on  the  ohest,  the  other  on  the  back, 
and  then  lot  the  child  draw  a  very  deep  respiration, 
so  that  the  lungs  are  well  inflated,  and  then  as  gra¬ 
dually  expel  the  air.  This  should  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times;  this  plan  pursued  steadily,  night  and 
morning,  during  the  short  space  of  one  month,  we 
have  seen  effect  a  surprising  improvement  in  a  child’s 
appearance.  The  features  of  the  face  should  be  care¬ 
fully  treated — the  teeth  washed  twice  in  the  day,  and 
the  mouth  rinsed  after  eating.  Attention  to  this  would 
save  much  unnecessary  pain ;  the  eyelashes  should 
be  occasionally  clipped,  and  the  hair  brushed  back 
from  the  forehead.  Many  children^  hair  curls  with 
water,  which  renders  the  hair  coarse  and  rough,  unless 
rain  water  is  used;  and  when  it  cannot  be  obtained, 
rose-water  or  elder-flower  should  be  substituted.  Any 
dryness  of  the  lips  should  be  immediately  removed 
by  a  salve  composed  of  olive-oil  melted  with  white 
wax,  and  beaten  up  with  rose-water.  By  neglecting 
excoriations  on  the  lips  of  children,  an  ugly  scar  is 
often  made  on  the  centre  of  the  under  lip,  which  can 
never  afterward  be  effaced.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
the  nails  should  meet  with  as  much  care  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  as  in  the  tiring-room  of  maturity.  The  exqui¬ 
site  beauty  of  a  young  child's  hand  is  generally  spoilt 
by  neglect;  nor  is  it  until  after  personal  vanity  has 
awakened,  and  a  course  of  careful  training  has  ensued, 
that  the  hand  of  the  adult  regains  a  portion  of  its 
original  beauty.  Regularity  in  the  habits  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  vory  important  to  their  blooming  and  health¬ 
ful  appearance;  their  meals,  their  ablutions,  their 
exercise,  should  take  place  at  fixed  times;  their  occu¬ 
pations,  too,  should  be  of  a  graceful  kind,  tending  to 
improve  the  figure  and  give  a  good  address.  Dancing 


should  be  introduced  as  a  nursery  amusement:  3 
would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  nurse  to  lee 
some  simple  tunes  upon  the  accordion,  for  the  yeeq 
charges  to  march  or  dance  to  measure;  nothing  w<rca 
contribute  more  to  remove  the  awkward  sbyiat 
which  oppresses  so  many  children.  A  nurse  shwu 
also  have  a  taste  for  music,  and  be  able  to  5114 
Children  invariably  love  music,  and  quickly  leara  » 
imitate  sounds.  Many  a  merry,  happy  hour  m ay  U 
spent  in  singing  simple  melodies.  Children  mad 
have  means  of  active  and  cheerful  excitement:  if 
innocent  ones  are  not  provided,  the  restless  link 
creatures  resort  to  their  own  devices,  and  hence  da 
constant  nursery  echo  of  naughtiness  and  mischief 
Politeness  and  good  feeling  among  each  other  shi-aM 
be  assiduously  cultivated;  they  give  a  charm  to  tL; 
manners  more  pleasing  than  mere  beauty  of  fora 
and  feature.  Children  also  love  usefulness;  Kttlt 
employments  which  have  a  semblance  of  utility,  ir- 
terest  and  delight  them,  and  ought  to  be  invented  cri 
contrived  for  them.  A  habit  of  industry  would  b? 
thus  imperceptibly  acquired,  which  would  not  odIt 
serve  for  present  amusement,  but  would  find  their 
account  in  after  life.  While  considering  the  ds? 
regulations  of  children's  employments  and  sporu 
with  a  view  to  their  physical  well-being,  their  moral 
development  and  improvement  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  We  shall  not  enter  upon  this  branch  of  a 
child’s  training,  as  it  does  not  come  within  oar  pro¬ 
vince,  except  to  suggest  that  beauty  in  it?  Lkbett 
character  can  never  exist  without  a  eombitiafiea  of 
health,  happiness,  and  virtue.  Health  spread  » 
Hebe-like  radianey  over  the  face  and  form,  har¬ 
ness  lends  a  charm  which  sheds  around  a  portion  of 
its  own  bliss  and  brightness;  while  virtue  diffusa 
halo  of  tender,  noble  beauty,  which  wins  its  way  to 
every  heart. 


RECIPES  FOR  PERFUME  8. 

The  toilet  table  requires  to  contribute  to  the  rare 
results  which  are  so  nicely  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  refined  society.  Without  them,  the  toilet 
table  would  be  oonsidered  incomplete ;  but  the  price 
demanded  for  many  of  them  is  so  high  that  a  fe« 
recipes  for  such  as  may  be  easily  manufactured  at 
home,  at  comparatively  trifling  cost,  may  not  be 
wholly  unacceptable.  Among  these  toilet  accessories 
perfumes  form  an  important  item ;  they  arc  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  fragrance  to  the 
handkerchief,  the  linen,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel;  they  are  administered  as  restoratives  i» 
many  forms  on  various  occasions,  and  also  are  u?ed 
as  a  means  of  diffusing  a  pleasing  and  hygoienicodor 
to  the  atmosphere  of  rooms ;  in  the  latter  case,  pre¬ 
caution  should  he  taken  never  to  exhibit  them  is 
apartments  deprived  of  a  free  and  perfect  ventilatioDi 
as  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  perfumes,  whether 
derived  from  vegetable  or  auimal  substances,  are 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  with  the  addition  of 
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trogen,  in  animal  substances,  all  of  which,  with  the 
cception  of  oxygen,  are  inimical  to  respiration,  and 
ghly  injurious  to  animal  life,  unless  there  be  suffi- 
ent  oxygen  in  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  counter- 
>fc  their  effect 

Those  perfumes,  which  may  be  classed  as  restora- 
res,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  toilet  department, 
id  we,  therefore,  shall  only  offer  one  simple  receipt 
(T  composing  an  aromatic  vinegar: — Take  half  a 
int  of  acetic  acid,  add  to  it  half  an  onnoe  of  dried 
jeemary,  the  same  quantity  of  lavender  and  bruised 
loves,  let  these  digest  several  days,  then  pour  off  the 
quid,  strain  and  bottle  for  use.  For  perfuming 
p&rtments,  the  subjoined  recipes  will  be  found 
factual — the  pastille  and  the  perfume  lamp  are  the 
aoet  popular  modes  adopted  for  this  purpose.  A 
♦owerful  and  agreeable  pastille  may  be  composed 
nth  the  following  ingredients : — A  quarter  of  a  pound 
>f  benzoin,  of  myrrh  and  tolu  the  same  quantity,  eaoh 
a  powder,  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  cloves,  nutmegs 
nd  lavender,  one  onnoe  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
blend  all  together  into  a  stiff  paste  with  mucilage  of 
tragacantha;  form  it  into  any  devised  shape,  and 
leave  it  to  dry  gradually.  Tho  perfume  lamp  is 
merely  a  spirit  lamp  filled  with  an  odoros  spirituous 
enmce ;  a  strong  and  pleasant  one  is  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  eou  de  cologne,  tincture  of  myrrh,  ben¬ 
zoin  and  cloves,  with  half  an  ounce  of  bergamot. — 
Another  more  simple  and  less  expensive  may  be  made 
with  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  half  a  pint  of  laven- 
deT-watcr,  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  vanilla,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  nitre.  A  quick  and  easy  way  of 
diffusing  a  purifying  odor  to  the  air  of  a  room  is  by 
the  fames  of  ignited  paper  prepared  in  tho  following 
manner : — Damp  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  alum-water 
a  sheet  of  coarse  brown  paper;  when  partially  dry, 
spread  over  it  a  layer  of  dissolved  gum  benzoin  and 
myrrh,  lay  it  to  dry,  and  then  cut  it  into  slips  and 
fold  them  like  paper  allnmettes,  ready  for  use. 

When  perfumes  are  applied  to  wearing  apparel,  it 
should  be  observed  that  they  never  neutralize  or 
overpower  any  exhalations  which  may  arise  from  the 
omission  of  regular  daily  ablution^,  and  for  such 
purposes  their  use  cannot  be  too  highly  deprecated. 
Lavender  used  to  be  formerly  a  very  favorite  perfume 
to  scent  drawers  and  wardrobes ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
considered  dittingue,  and  is  rarely  used  except  in 
combination  with  other  odors.  Sachets  and  scent- 
bags  filled  with  a  mixture  of  various  dried  fragrant 
flowers  and  leaves,  in  equal  proportions,  usually  called 
pot  pourii,  gives  a  delicious  flowery  perfume.  Cedar 
wood  or  santal-wood,  ground  finely  with  powdered 
nutmegs,  cloves,  and  myrrh,  forms  a  pleasing  combi¬ 
nation  for  a  sachet  Perfumed  cloths  are  now  much 
used  to  line  draws  and  presses ;  they  are  prepared 
thus:— A  piece  of  linen  is  steeped  in  diluted  rose 
water,  when  nearly  dry,  a  composition  is  spread  on  it 
and  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  then  covered  with  some 
delicately  colored  silk  or  gingham  previous  to  being 
placed  in  the  drawers ;  the  composition  is  composed 
of  limilar  ingredients  to  those  employed  for  sachets. 


j  excepting  that  mucilage  of  tragacantha  is  added  to 
s  bring  them  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste. 

$  For  the  handkerchief,  one  of  the  most  admired 
J  perfumes  is  the  violet;  this  may  be  easily  procured 
j;  at  a  small  expense  by  the  following  simple  prooess: 
J  Fill  a  jar  with  the  flowers  of  freshly  gathered  violets, 
:  pour  over  them  as  much  warm  clarified  veal  suet  as 
|  will  cover  them,  cover  the  jar  closely,  and  let  it  re- 
s  main  undisturbed  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  in  a 
|  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  fat  liquid :  the  fat  should 
\  then  be  poured  off  the  flowers,  and  fresh  ones  added 

<  to  it;  this  prooess  should  be  repeated  three  or  four 

<  times,  until  the  fat  is  impregnated  with  a  powerful 
s  odor.  When  the  fat  is  perfectly  cold,  chop  it  up 
|  finely,  and  place  it  in  a  wide-necked  bottle  filled  with 
^  spirits  of  wine,  this  must  be  allowed  to  remain  a 

I  week  or  even  longer,  until  the  spirit  has  imbibed  the 
odor,  it  mnst  then  be  drained  off  and  bottled  for  use; 
a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  camphor  rather  improve  the 
perfume:  the  fat  which  will  still  retain  a  portion  of 
the  odor  may  bo  melted  with  sufficient  olive  oil  to 
reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  a  pomade,  and  thus 
s  may  be  obtained  a  cheap  and  agreeable  perfume  or 
|  bouquet  for  the  handkerchief,  and  an  excellent  po- 
|  made  for  the  hair.  The  fragrance  of  other  flowers 
}  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner;  a  very  exqui- 
^  site  compound  perfume  is  obtained  by  combining 
v  several  kinds  of  flowers  in  this  process,  such  as  the 
j  rose,  tho  honeysuckle,  jessamine,  geranium,  and  ver- 
i  bena,  only  observing  that  odor  resides  in  the 
i  leaves  instead  of  the  flowers  of  the  two  latter  plants. 

|  The  following  is  a  recipe  for  an  excellent  imitation 
5  of  eau  de  cologne,  which,  for  its  refreshing  and  re- 
51  viving  qualities,  will  be  found  well  adapted  for 
J  family  use.  Put  into  a  bottle  ten  ounces  of  spirits 
?  of  wine;  add  to  it  two  drachms  ef  essence  of  ber- 
$  gamot  and  extract  of  rosemary,  twenty  drops  of 
$  essence  of  lemon  and  neroli,  cork  and  seal  the  bottle, 

!  shaking  it  repeatedly  during  the  successive  five  or 
six  days,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Our  space  obliges  ns  to  limit  the  number  of  our 
\  receipts,  and  we  shall  oonclnde  with  directions  for 
s  composing  a  delicate  perfumed  wash,  to  be  used  after 
i;  the  ordinary  ablutions: — Blanch  half  a  pound  of 
$  Valencia  almonds,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar;  stir 
;>  slowly  into  them  one  pint  of  orange-flower  water, 

\  then  add  a  tablespoon ful  of  the  beet  white  honey, 

$  and  the  same  quantity  of  French  chalk  in  powder; 
s  strain  the  mAss,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of 
5;  violets  and  otto  of  roses.  This  wash  may  be  used 
^  regularly  with  advantage  to  the  skin,  and  may  be 
$  considered  as  a  safe  and  innocent  cosmetic. 


PARLOR  GAMES. 

Plat  or  "  Questions.” — Prepare  a  set  of  osrdi 
with  numbers  written  on  each  in  plain,  large  cha¬ 
racters,  and  then  have  a  duplicate  set,  which  are  to 
\  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  the  other  set 
1  must  be  shuffled  and  dealt  to  all  the  players. 
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PCZZL  E  8. — R  E  CE  I  PT  8. 


When  ready  one  will  oommence  by  drawing  a  card 
from  the  table  and  asking  any  personal  question. 
The  one  who  bolds  the  duplicate  in  bis  band,  must 
put  it  with  the  other  saying,  “It  is  I”  or  “I  do,”  or 
some  such  answer. 

The  more  ridiculous  or  saucy  the  question  is,  the 
greater  merriment  it  creates;  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  finding  the  duplicate,  but  look  quick  and  reply 
promptly;  here  is  an  example: — 

“Who  is  the  laziest  person  here?”  says  one,  draw-  j 
ing  from  the  pack  a  card  marked  10.  < 

“It  is  I,”  says  the  one  who  has  10  in  her  hand,  \ 
throwing  it  on  the  table. 

“Who  has  the  darkest  eyes?”  says  the  last  one, 
drawing  out  a  5. 

“I  have,”  says  the  one  who  can  match  the  5.  1 

“Who  has  yellow  hair?”  says  another,  producing  \ 

a  7.  | 

“I  myself,”  is  th#  answer,  from  one  who  holds  a  7.  | 
“Who  is  the  loveliest  person  present?”  drawing  j 
a  12.  \ 

“  I  am,”  says  the  holder  of  12. 

“Who  is  very  impertinent?”  says  another.  < 

“Oh,  I  am,”  exclaims  the  one  matching  the  card  | 
drawn.  $ 

In  like  manner  the  game  proceeds  until  the  cards  \ 
are  all  exhausted.  \ 


PUZZLES.  < 

The  Twelve-Hole  Puzzle. — Punch  twelve  holes  £ 
in  a  piece  of  cardboard,  in  the  positions  as  Bhown  in  \ 
the  diagram.  How  will  you  cut  the  cardboard  into  ^ 
four  pieces  of  equal  size  and  shaffe,  and  to  contain  ^ 
three  circles,  without  cutting  into  any  of  them?  S 


TABLE  RECEIPTS. 

Maccaroni  is  usually  served  thus  :  Boil  it  in  milk, 
or  in  weak  veal  broth,  pretty  well  flavored  with  salt 
When  tender,  put  it  into  a  dish  without  the  liquor; 
mix  into  it  some  bits  of  butter  and  grated  cheese; 
then  over  the  top  grate  a  little  more,  and  add  a  little 
more  butter.  Set  the  dish  in  a  dutch  oven  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  do  not  let  the  top  become 
hard.  To  make  maccaroni  pudding,  put  an  ounce  or 
two  of  the  pipe  maccaroni  into  a  pint  of  milk,  with  a 
bit  of  lemon  and  cinnamon,  and  let  it  simmer  until  it 
becomes  tender.  Turn  it  into  a  dish,  with  milk,  two 
or  three  eggs,  (but  only  one  white,)  sugar,  nutmeg, 
a  spoonful  of  peach-water,  and  half  a  glass  of  raisin 
wine.  Bake  with  a  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 


A  layer  of  orange  marmalade  or  raspberry  jam  Lt  i 
maccaroni  pudding  for  change,  is  a  great  imprerv 
ment  If  either  be  used,  omit  the  almond- water  a 
ratafia,  with  which  you  would  otherwise  flavor  it. 

Preserving  Peas,  in  their  green  state,  through  taq 
winter.  Shell  the  peas  and  throw  them  into  a  saur*- 
pan  of  boiling  water.  Let  them  remain  on  the 
two  or  three  minutes,  or  until  they  are  well  warmed* 
and  then  turn  them  into  a  cullender.  When  tbs 
water  is  drained  off  place  them  on  a  dresser  eoreraf 
with  a  cloth,  and  afterward  remove  them  to  anotfa^ 
cloth.  When  they  are  perfootly  dry  bottle  them  iq 
wide  mouthed  bottles,  leaving  room  for  darifiah 
mutton  suet  an  inch  thick,  poured  over  them.  Rocia 
the  cork  down  and  keep  the  bottles  in  a  cool  cellar; 
or  bury  them  in  the  ground,  a  foot  and  a  half  deep. 
When  they  are  to  be  used,  boil  them  until  they  an 
tender  in  water,  adding  to  it  a  little  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a  flavoring  of  mint. 

Salt  Cod,  when  good,  has  the  flesh  very  white,  tbs 
flakes  large,  and  the  skin  very  dark,  almost  black. 
Before  it  is  dressed  it  should  be  soaked  in  milk  aod 
water,  or  water  alone,  for  several  hours ,  if  very  dry 
and  salt,  a  whole  day  will  not  be  too  long.  When  it 
has  been  sufficiently  soaked,  put  the  fish  into  a  fisk- 
kettle  with  plenty  of  cold  water.  Set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  when  nearly  boiling  skim  it,  and  then  let  it 
simmer  gently  till  done.  Serve  with  egg-asaee,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  parsnips  or  potatoes. 

For  Pancakes ,  make  a  good  hatter  ia  the  usual 
way  with  eggs,  milk,  and  flour.  Hare  rody  the 
lard,  butter,  or  whatever  else  the  pancake  ia  to  he 
fried  in,  quite  hot  in  a  frying-pan.  Then  pour  some 
of  the  batter  into  the  pan  so  that  it  lie*  very  thin. 
When  one  side  is  done,  turn  the  pancake  by  tossing 
it  lightly  up,  or  by  any  other  convenient  method. 
Pancakes  are  frequently  served  with  lemon  or  Seville 
orange-juice  and  sugar. 

Moelline  Pommadc  may  be  made  according  to  the 
following  reccipe: — Half-a-pound  of  beef  manor, 
meltod  in  an  oven,  apd  strained.  Four  ounces  of  tbt 
best  olive  oil.  Jlix  tbe  whole  whilst  the  marrow  is 
hot,  and  scent  it  with  essence  of  cinnamon  or  lemoo. 
Before  it  cools,  pour  it  into  small  pots  and  cover 
them. 

To  Prepare  Asparagus  in  Cream,  first  boi]  it  in  the 
usual  way.  Then  parboil  half-a-pint  of  cream  and  a 
little  butter,  shake  it  about,  and  when  the  butter  is 
melted,  season  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  asparagus. 


VARIOUS  RECEIPTS. 

The  Yelloxo  Fever. — Capt.  Jonas  P.  Levy,  late  of 
the  U.  S.  Transport  ship  American,  who  has  had 
hundreds  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  under  treatment, 
says  he  never  knew  of  a  case  terminating  fatally 
after  observing  the  following  directions: — Dissolve 
in  a  wine-glass  of  water  a  tablespoonful  of  common 
salt,  and  pour  tbe  same  into  a  tumbler,  adding  the 
juioe  of  a  whole  lemon,  and  two  wino-glasses  of 
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FASHIONS 


or  oil.  The  whole  to  be  taken  at  one  dose  (b y  f  Fig.  hi. — Mantelet  op  Black  Tulle,  trimmed 
idult)  Then  a  hot  mnstard  foot-bath,  with  a  \  with  black  velvet  and  guipure.  The  top  is  composed 
Iful  of  salt  in  the  water — the  patient  to  be  well  s  of  a  plain  part  of  tulle,  on  which  are  sewed  some 
>ped  in  blankets,  until  perspiration  takes  place  $  narrow  velvets,  and  terminated  by  a  guipure.  A 
y.  On  removal  to  bed,  the  feet  of  the  patient  to  |  second  scarf  with  hems  is  also  trimmed  with  velvet 
Tapped  in  the  blanket.  Afterward,  apply  mus-  s  and  two  rows  of  guipure.  The  bottom  is  terminated 
plasters  to  the  abdomen,  legs  and  soles  of  the  i;  by  a  tulle  flounce  covered  with  narrow  velvets,  and 
If  the  headache  is  very  acute,  apply  mustard  i>  terminated  by  two  flounces  of  deep  guipure, 
ers  to  the  head  and  temples.  After  the  fever  ^  Fig.  r v. — Bonnet  or  English  Straw,  trimmed 
been  broken,  take  forty  grains  of  quinine  and  ^  with  a  lace  gimp,  flowers  and  ribbon, 
drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  to  a  quart  of  water,  j  Fig.  v. — Cap,  the  top  of  which  is  composed  of 
— wine-glass  full  three  times  a  day.  Barley  J  apple-green  colored  silk,  running  into  long  tabs  at 
r,  lemonade  and  ice  water,  may  be  used  in  s  the  sides,  and  ornamented  with  very  narrow  black 
nation.  s  velvet  ribbon  and  white  blonde.  A  broad  ribbon 

k  brown  kite,  frequently  perceptible  in  black  s  forms  a  bow  with  long  ends,  at  the  back, 
if  occasioned  merely  by  dust,  may  be  removed  \  Fig.  vi. — Drebs  op  Pearl  colored  Silk,  with  a 
he  following  simple  process: — Steep  the  lace  |  plain  skirt  The  basque  is  made  of  braces,  closed 
orter  which  has  stood  long  enough  to  become  J  up  the  front  with  a  row  of  velvet  buttons,  and  trim- 
lUy  stale.  Dab  it  about  in  a  basin  until  per-  >  med  with  black  lace.  Bonnet  of  rose-colored  silk, 
y  soaked ;  then  press  out  the  liquid  by  squeezing.  j  trimmed  with  a  row  of  black  velvet,  and  rose-colored 
fully  avoiding  wringing,  *hich  would  tear  or  |  feathers  tipped  with  black. 

the  lace.  After  stretching  it  to  its  proper  width,  $  pj0.  vil— Dress  for  a  little  Girl  op  Blub 
it  out  to  dry.  This  will  be  found  preferable  to  \  Tafpeta. — T he  corsage  open  in  front,  shows  a  white 
use  of  gum-water  for  imparting  to  the  lace  the  ^  muslin  chemisette,  over  which  is  passed  a  black 
asite  degree  of  stiffening  or  dressing,  and  will  j  Telvefc  ribbon  in  squares.  The  sleeves  and  waist 

*  it  appear  as  beautiful  as  when  new.  If,  how-  j  ribbons  are  also  of  velvet,  but  wider.  Bonnet  of 
•,the  brown  tint  is  caused  not  by  dust,  but  by  the  i  white  silk,  with  a  blonde  under-trimming, 
oloration  of  the  lace  itself,  use  the  “black  re-  j  pIO#  vih._Mantilla  op  Dove  colored  Silk,  cut 
<  which  is  sold  in  bottles  at  the  oil  and  color  j  wfth  side  bodies  and  back,  which  fits  rather  closely 
ps.  Apply  it  by  lightly  touching  the  lace  on  both  \  to  the  figure.  This  mantilla  is  nearly  round  behind, 

*  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  liquid.  When  per-  \  and  hM  long,  8hawl-like  ends  in  front.  It  is  trim¬ 

ly  dry,  dress  the  lace  with  the  porter  as  above  \  med  with  wide  fringe  in  two  shades  of  dove  color, 
wted.  Exposure  to  the  open  air,  or  the  use  of  i  above  which  is  placed  a  ribbon  trimming.  The  dis- 
fhoei  will  speedily  remove  the  smell.  v  tinguishing  feature  of  this  elegant  novelty  are  the 

Mean  White  Satin  Shoe n. — Take  stale  bread,  \  braces,  formed  by  file  ribbon  and  fringe,  and  tenni- 
imtled  very  fine,  and  mix  it  with  powdered  blue.  j  nafed  at  the  waist  behind  with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

b  this  well  over  the  shoes,  then  shake  it  off,  and  \  j?lQm  IX# _ Canezou. — This  canezou  is  intended  to 

t  them  by  slightly  rubbing  with  a  clean  soft  cloth.  |  be  worn  with  either  a  low  or  a  half-high  corsage.  It 
?o*e  Water  may  be  Made  That.— Put  some  roses  >.  is  made  0f  figured  net,  and  is  edged  at  the  throat  and 
rater,  and  add  to  them  a  few  drops  of  acid.  The  v  sides  by  a  running  pink  ribbon,  upon  which 

•r  will  soon  assume  the  color  and  perfume  of  the  <  are  gxed>  a^  little  distances  apart,  small  squares  of 
**  s  net,  figured  with  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon,  and 

rw-u--u_u^^  ,  \  edged  with  lace.  Below  this  trimming  there  is  a  full 

<  fall  of  lace,  set  on  in  its  entire  width  at  the  shoulders,. 

FASHIONS  FOR  MAY.  |  and  narrowing  toward  the  waist,  both  at  the  back 

he.  i. — A  House  Dress  op  Pink  Organdie,  i;  and  in  front,  where  the  canezou  is  fixed  by  a  bow  of 
tiPED. — Skirt  made  with  five  flounces,  with  no  \  pink  ribbon,  with  long  ends.  A  band  of  pink  ribbon 
inning  except  a  hem.  Basque  plain,  and  closed  |  encircles  the  waist,  with  bows  and  ends  at  each 
hont.  Sleeve  tight  to  the  arm  on  the  upper  part,  s  side. 

I  finished  with  Three  ruffles.  Hair  in  bandeaux ;  |  Fig.  x. — Canezou. — The  front  and  back  are  com* 
id-dress  composed  of  roses,  and  white  and  black  ^  posed  of  rows  of  lace  insertion,  alternating  with 
e.  ^  s  bouillons,  in  which  colored  ribbon  is  inserted.  These 

fro.  n.  —  A  Dinner  Dress  op  Light  Blue  \  bouillons  are  edged  at  each  side  by  a  row  of  narrow 
Rege. — The  skirt  has  three  deep  flounces,  with  ^  black  velvet  ribbon.  The  bretelles,  which  are  formed 
in  figures  woven  in  the  material.  Each  flounce  ?  of  rows  of  insertion,  separated  by  rows  of  black 
edged  with  a  row  of  narrow  fringe.  The  bottom  \  velvet  ribbon,  have  pendent  ends  in  front,  and  are 
the  basque  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  upper  flounce.  |  fixed  at  the  waist  by  a  bow  of  ribbon.  On  the 
‘e  ooraage  is  closed  up  the  front  with  fanoy  silk  |  shoulders,  bows  of  black  velvet  and  colored  ribbon, 
ittons,  and  trimmed  with  braces  corresponding  with  j  General  Renarks.— For  elegant  dresses  suitable 
o  flounces.  The  double  pagoda  is  finished  with  \  for  a  watering-place,  or  evening  wear,  the  corsages 
fringe.  Head-dress,  honeysuckle  and  lace.  *  are  made  low  in  the  neck,  with  a  point  before  and 
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behind.  Sleeves  are  very  short.  Berthas  and  dra¬ 
peries  are  rivals  in  favor.  Draperies  are  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  spare  figures.  Thin  skirts  are  plaited  in 
large  double  plaits  at  the  waist,  with  the  under-dress, 
to  make  them  more  voluminous.  Dresses  continue 
to  be  worn  long.  Those  of  rich  and  heavy  tissues 
most  absolutely  form  a  train. 

Among  the  preparations  for  the  country  may  be 
named  several  drawn  bonnets  of  the  kind  oalled  by 
the  French  milliners,  capeline §  or  calechee,  They 
are  intended  ohiefly  for  children  or  very  young  ladies. 
They  are  found  very  convenient  in  the  country,  as 
they  project  beyond  the  forehead  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whilst  a  large  cape 
shades  the  neck.  The  cape  is  prolonged  at  the  sides 
so  as  to  fasten  under  the  chin,  the  ends  being  fixed 
by  a  bow  formed  of  the  same  material  as  the  bonnet. 
Small,  light  slips  of  whalebone,  are  passed  through 
the  runnings.  A  capeline  of  maroon.-color  silk  has 
been  lined  with  pink,  and  ornamented  with  an  under¬ 
trimming,  consisting  of  a  ruche  of  pink  ribbon,  two 


bows  of  the  same  ribbon  being  placed  at  the 
Attached  to  the  edge  is  a  kind  of  small  veil  of 
roon-oolor  tulle,  bordered  by  six  rows  of  very  n 
pink  ribbon,  set  on  in  a  zig-zag  pattern.  C 
of  a  plainer  kind  are  composed  of  white  mu 
grey  batiste,  lined  with  pink  or  cherry-color, 
trimmed  with  ruches  of  ribbon.  Some  are  com 
of  very  fine  jaoonet*  sprigged  with  lilao,  pink,  or 
and  are  trimmed  with  ruches  of  the  same  ma 
edged  with  plain  tulle,  about  an  inch  wide, 
of  the  Parisian  ladies  are  adopting  for  the  *er 
capelinee  of  &  very  gay  description.  They  are 
posed  of  pink  or  blue  silk,  and  are  covered  with 
or  bobbinet,  either  spotted  or  sprigged ;  the 
net,  whichever  may  be  employed,  falls  over  the 
and  forms  a  veil  with  a  scalloped  edge.  A  fi 
the  same  covers  the  oape,  and  two  long  ends  dr 
at  the  sides  serve  the  purpose  of  strings.  Bows’ 
pink  guaze  ribbon,  placed  under  the  brim,  on  es 
side,  are  made  in  a  stylo  somewhat  resembling  ft 
blown  roses  without  leavea 
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Magazines  vertue  Mammoth  Weexlhs. — The  $  What  the  Press  Says. — Our  friends,  the  news- 
following  article,  which  we  oopy  from  the  Boone  $  paper  editors,  oontinue  to  extol  "  Peterson "  n»  the 
County  Ledger,  is  so  exoellent,  that  we  give  it  with-  £  best  and  cheapest  of  the  Magazines.  Sejrt  the 
out  a  word  of  further  comment.  5  Southern  Statesman  : — "  Like  this  progrewire  age, 


"It  is  surprising  to  us,  that  any  men  should  sub-  s 
scribe  for  cheap  Eastern  Newspapers,  filled  up  half  > 
of  the  time  with  matter  that  is  of  no  earthly  account,  < 
and  introduce  them  into  their  families,  where  they  ? 
are  not  more  than  half  of  the  time  read,  and  looked  £ 
upon  as  a  nuisance.  We  say  it  is  surprising,  when  ^ 
the  same  money  will  insure  you  one  of  the  best  J 
Magazines  now  published,  Peterson*  s  Ladies*  Na-  * 
tional  Magazine. 

"This  Magasine  is  published  monthly,  and  is 
always  filled  with  the  most  choice  of  literature.  No 
man  need  to  be  ashamed  to  introduce  this  Magazine 
in  his  family,  as  it  always  contains  something  in¬ 
structive,  both  to  old  and  yonng.  To  the  ladies  it 
is  an  invaluable  companion,  as  it  always  contains 
new  patterns  of  Crochet  Work,  Needle  Work,  Em¬ 
broideries,  Ac.,  all  of  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
ladies.  No  lady  need  say  that  she  does  not  under¬ 
stand  Embroidering,  Ao.  Ac.,  when  every  number 
contains  all  that  is  requisite  to  make  every  lady  an 
accomplished  needle-woman.  Each  number  is  a 
school  of  itself.  If  you  wish  the  latest  fashions,  you 
have  them  when  you  receive  your  Magazine,  besides 
Engravings,  Music,  Ac.” 

Air  Agency  for  Patterns,  ao. — Having  been 
solicited,  from  various  quarters,  our  "  Fashion  Edi¬ 
tor"  has  consented  to  aot  as  agent  for  the  purchase 
and  transmission  of  patterns,  jewelry,  Ac.  Ac.  In  all 
oases  the  money  must  aooompany  the  order,  whieh 
should  describe,  as  frilly  as  possible,  the  article  de¬ 
sired.  Address  the  publisher  at  your  risk. 

Enclose  A  Stamp. — Letters,  requiring  an  answer, 
Most  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage. 


it  improves  at  each  successive  issue,  while  every 
number  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  anything  *050- 
rior,  appearing  to  the  most  fastidious  to  have  gained 
the  *  top  notch'  in  everything  to  which  it  is  devoted.* 
The  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Democrat  says : — "  We  do  not  »• 
how  the  ladies  can  get  along  without  Peterson;  if 
they  would  subscribe  for  it  one  year,  we  think  they 
would  never  discontinue  it"  The  Lebanon  (0)  Re¬ 
publican  says : — "  It  is  more  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  has  more  borrowers  than  any  other  of  our  Maga¬ 
zine  exchanges.”  The  Cattaragus  (N.  Y.)  Whig 
says : — "  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Magazine  now 
published."  We  might,  if  we  had  space,  giv©  score! 
of  similar  notices. 

The  Editor’s  Wives.— The  editor  of  th©  Bun, 
published  at  Newberg,  8.  C.,  says  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  : — "  Whenever  I  appear  inside  of  our  gate  with 
it  in  band,  my  wife  commences  smiling,  and  I  never 
fail  in  getting  a  kiss  for  it" 

How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly,  at 
the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  sad 
state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscriber's  neighbor¬ 
hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  If 
the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange. 

Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  back 
numbers  for  1856  to  any  extent,  Hie  numbers  being 
stereotyped.  We  shall  stereotype  every  number  of 
the  year. 
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"ONLY  MY  MUSIC  TEACHER.” 

BY  1LLBN  ASHTON. 


“It* 8  only  my  musio  teacher,  Miss  Bury,” 
Mid  Clara  Neal.  44  She’s  the  orphan  daughter  of 
&  country  clergyman,  or  schoolmaster,  or  some 
inch  thing.  At  least  that’s  her  story.  But  for 
my  part  I  never  concern  myself  about  those  I 
wploy.” 

The  speaker,  as  she  concluded,  threw  herself 
lack  into  the  luxurious  ohair,  in  her  mother’s 
drawing-room,  and  began  to  fan  herself  lan- 
puffly,  for  it  was  a  hot  June  day. 

“1  never  heard  so  sympathetic  a  voice,”  re¬ 
plied  her  companion.  44 1  thought,  when  I  was 
first  shown  in,  and  saw  her  at  the  piano,  that  it 
wm  some  friend  of  yours.  Her  style  is  certainly 
fotmgiu;  and  she  sings  beautifully.” 

“Do  you  think  so?  Well,  you  are  the  queerest 
cratare,  Ada;  always  seeing  style  in  dress¬ 
ier*  and  such  creatures;  romances  have 
twwd  your  head,  cousin.  I  didn’t  feel  like 
a  lesson,  to-day;  but  told  her  she  might 
practise  the  new  song  if  she  pleased:  you  know 
it  is  that  famous  one  of  Mr.  Morton’s,  the  poet, 
*ho  hts  just  returned  from  Italy ;  and  she  hadn’t 
seen  it  before.” 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  interrupted  her.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  entered  she  rose  and  left.  I  really  wish 
I  could  have  heard  the  song  out,  for  her  manner 
°f  ringing  it  brought  tears  to  my  eyeB.” 

Clara  laughed.  “Really,  my  dear,  you  are 
entirely  too  sentimental.  If  you  care  so  much 
to  hear  the  song,  however,  come  to-morrow,  and 
I’D  make  her  sing  it.” 

“Perhaps  she’d  prefer  not  to,  at  least  before 
ft  stranger.” 

‘‘Pshaw  1  What  right  has  she  to  have  pre¬ 
ferences?  She’s  only  a' music  teacher.” 

“I  am  so  interested  in  her  appearance,  and  so 
®ftger  to  hear  the  song,  that  I’ll  come,”  answered 
t-he  visitor,  mentally  resolving  to  be  kind  to  the 
poor  orphan.  “But  leave  me,  if  you  please,  to 
make  the  request.” 

“Certainly,  if  you  wish  it  But  what  a  fuss 
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you  make  over  a  music  teacher.  To  change  the 
conversation,  have  you  met  this  Mr.  Morton?” 

“No.” 

“Tom  knew  him  when  abroad.  I  shouldn’t 
wonder,”  and  she  lowered  her  voice,  as  she 
glanced  through  the  open  door,  and  across  the 
hall,  to  where  a  closed  door  told  that  her  brother 
had  guests  in  the  library,  “if  he  was  with  Tom 
now.  A  very  handsome  man,  just  such  a  one  as 
Mr.  Morton  is  said  to  be,  went  in  there,  awhile 
.ago;  and  I  think  I  heard  Tom  call  him  Fred, 
which  is  Mr.  Morton’s  first  name.” 

“I  never  asked  whether  he  was  handsome,” 
said,  the  visitor, 44  but  his  poetry  is  beautifbl.  It 
is  so  full  of  feeling  and  the  love  of  all  suffering 
humanity.” 

The  fashionable  Clara  opened  her  eyes  at  this 
outburst.  “He  is  as  rich  as  he  is  handsome,” 
was  her  reply,  and  Bhe  played  with  her  fan, 
“and  belongs  to  one  of  our  first  families.  But 
there’s  a  good  deal  in  his  poetry  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  I  intend  to  set  my  cap  for  him,  however,” 
she  added,  lowering  her  voice  again,  “he’s  the 
great  catch  of  the  season,  and  it  would  make  all 
the  girls  die  with  envy.” 

Ada  rose  to  go.  Ada  had  made  a  love-match, 
about  a  year  before,  with  a  young  lawyer, 
without  fortune.  She  had  some  property,  but 
not  much,  and  on  this  they  managed  to  live, 
by  exercising  strict  economy:  and  as  both  she 
and  Mr.  Allen  belonged  to  families  of  high  social 
position,  they  continued  to  be  visited,  though 
Ada  was  regarded  by  Clara,  and  others  like  her. 
as  a  poor,  weak,  sentimental  little  dunce. 

“You’ll  come,  then,  at  one  o’clock,”  said 
Clara. 

“Yes,  thank  yon!” 

Clara  had  been  right  in  her  surmise  that  Mr. 
Morton  was  in  the  library.  But  she  did  not 
know  that  every  word  she  had  said,  even  when 
she  lowered  her  voice,  had  been  overheard.  It 
was  a  warm  June  morning,  and  as  the  library 
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had  two  doors  opening  on  the  hall,  the  back  one  j  over,  were  in  harmony  with  the  voice;  they  W€r< 
had  been  left  open,  so  that  Clara’s  hard,  metallic  \  tokens,  Mr.  Morton  Baid  to  himself,  of  a  refind 
voice  had  easily  reached  the  visitor’s  ear.  Clara’s  5  and  elevated  heart  and  mind.  “It  is  hardj) 
brother,  too,  had  gone  up  stairs,  for  a  moment,  >  fair,”  he  said  at  last,  mentally,  “to  sit  lien 
to  look  for  some  old  souvenir  of  travel,  about  glistening.  ”  And  rising,  he  proposed  to  his  friers 
which  they  had  been  talking;  and  when  he  came  \  to  go  into  the  parlor,  “for  the  ladies,”  said  he 
down  again,  the  conversation  was  over.  What  j  “seem  to  have  finished  their  music.” 

Mr.  Morton  thought  about  it,  was  partly  be-  i  Clara  received  him  with  a  conscious  bin* It 
trayed  at  once;  for  he  reminded  his  friend  that  l  and  an  exulting  glance  at  Ada,  for  she  attributed 
he  had  a  sister,  and  solicited  the  honor  of  an  j  the  visit  to  herself.  For  a  few  minutes,  shd 
introduction.  ^  almost  engrossed  his  time.  She  had,  indeed 

Clara  was  delighted,  after  Mr.  Morton  had  \  presented  him  to  Ada,  but  had  immediately  cm 
left,  that  the  presentation  had  been  at  his  own  j  manded  his  attention  by  a  question:  the  intro) 
request.  This  fact,  coupled  with  his  very  affable  \  ducing  “a  music  teacher”  to  hiih  or  any  othej 
manners,  threw  her  into  a  flutter  of  delight.  In  5  guest,  she  would  have  thought  preposterous 
fancy,  she  already  saw  herself  his  bride,  the  { Very  soon,  however,  with  his  usual  success  ii 
possessor  of  the  family  diamonds,  and  the  secret  \  whatever  he  undertook,  Mr.  Morton  managed  U 
envy  of  all  her  unmarried  friends  who  flocked  to  j  be  presented  to  Miss  Bury.  The  latter  was  ritj 
congratulate  her.  \  ting,  embarrassed  and  coloring,  at  the  musics 

“Morton’s  a  capital  fellow,”  said  her  brother,  j  stool,  waiting  for  leave  to  go,  when  he  turned! 
in  his  easy,  free  way,  divining  her  thoughts,  s  the  conversation  on  singing,  begged  pardon  for 
“but  you’re  not  good  enough  for  him.  He’s  *  having  overheard  the  music,  and  asked  Clara  if 
struck  by  your  beauty,  sis,  for  you  are  a  Bhowy  j  it  was  she  or  one  of  her  fair  companions  whos 
girl;  and  for  your  sake,  I  hope  you'll  get  hiau$  he  must  thank  for  the  pleasure  he  had  beer 
But  he’ll  lead  a  deuce  of  a  life,  with  such  a  |  afforded.  Ada,  pitying  Miss  Bury,  had  gone  to 
fashionable  good-for-nothing,  nnless  love  brings  i  talk  with  her,  and  overhearing  this,  own«4>  a 
you  to  your  senses,  and  you  settle  down  into  a  s  her  frank  way,  who  was  the  singer;  ostf  flea, 
quiet,  domestic  companion.”  j  as  Mr.  Morton  joined  them,  said,  “MusBwv, 

The  only  answer  of  Clara  was  a  sneer  at  her  J  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Morton,  Miss  Bury;”  «■&  so, 
somewhat  bookish  brother’s  ignorance  of  the  { in  the  most  natural  manner,  and  in  spite  of 
world,  in  supposing  that  women,  in  her  position,  ^  Clara,  the  introductwn  took  place, 
ever  married  for  love,  or  expected  to  sink  into  ^  At  first,  Miss  Bnry  was  embarrassed,  the 
domestic  wives:  and  with  this  sneer  on  her  lips  \  whole  thing  was  so  unexpected.  But  Mr.  Mar* 
she  left  the  room.  \  ton  soon  put  her  at  ease,  in  his  skilful  way. 

The  next  day  at  one  o’clock,  came  Miss  Bury,  j  Clara  gradually  fell  into  a  mere  listener,  as  the 
and  soon  after  Ada.  Mr.  Morton  was  in  the  \  subjects  discussed  rose  above  her  reach;  she 
libraiy;  he  had  “dropped  in,”  as  he  phrased  it,  j  sat,  devoured  with  rage  at  what  she  termed 
“to  chat  quietly  half  an  hour”  with  Tom;  “he  \  secretly  the  “impudenoe  of  that  creature." 
would  pay  his  respects  to  Miss  Neal,”  he  said,  \  Ada  wondered  and  admired,  and  thought  that, 
“directly.”  The  back  door  was  again  open,  and  |  in  all  her  life,  she  had  never  seen  two  beings 
Mr.  Morton  managed  to  seat  himself  near  it.  \  better  suited  for  each  other.  Miss  Bury,  always 
Soon  a  piano,  touched  by  a  skilful  hand,  was  5  engaging  in  appearance,  was  now  really  bril- 
he&rd;  Mr.  Morton  raised  his  finger  for  silence:  j  liant;  while  Mr.  Morton  was  as  eloquent  as  in 
and  then  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  he  had  ever  \  his  most  impassioned  poems, 
heard  poured  forth  again  the  words  of  one  of  his  \  Mr.  Morton  was  the  first  to  detect  the  snp- 
songs.  Ever  since  yesterday,  when  the  entrance  j  pressed  rage  of  Clara.  “She’ll  visit  it  on  this 
of  a  visitor  had  stopped  the  singer  midway,  that  \  innocent  girl,”  he  said,  to  himself,  “and  really, 
voice  had  been  lingering  in  his  ears.  He  had  I  have  been  rude,  in  neglecting  her.”  So,  on 
dreamed  of  it  even  at  night.  When  it  ceased,  he  the  instant,  he  addressed  a  remark  to  Clara, 
drew  a  long  breath,  mentally  saying,  as  Ada  which  again  brought  her  into  the  conversation; 
had  said,  “what  a  sympathetic  voice.”  For  it  and  after  a  few  moments,  devoted  principally  to 

her,  courteously  took  his  leave. 

But  his  effort  to  save  Miss  Bury  proved  fruit¬ 
less.  When  Ada  went  home,  she  told  her  hns- 
to  distinguish  that  of  the  musician,  it  was  “that  \  band  that  “Miss  Neal  had  discharged  her  music 
most  excellent  thing  in  woman,”  a  low,  sweet  \  teacher.  And  only  to  think,”  she  added,  “it 
voice.  The  thoughts,  which  it  expressed,  more-  •  was,  I  verily  believe,  because  Mr.  Morton  met 


seemed  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  his  song. 

One  or  two  other  songs  followed,  and  then 
voices  were  heard  in  conversation.  It  was  easy 


\ 
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Jr  there  to-day,  and  talked  more  with  her  than 
ith  Clara.  I  never  saw  a  more  despairing  look 
an  Miss  Bury  had,  when  Clara  told  her,  after 
r.  Morton  left,  that  she  might  go,  and  that  she 
>ed  not  come  again.  I  don’t  think  the  poor 
rl  has  many  scholars,  and  Clara’s  ill-will  oan 
i  her  great  harm.  If  she  wasn’t  my  cousin,”  : 
id  the  warm-hearted  little  woman,  “I  would 
ver  go  to  see  her  again.” 

“Mr.  Morton,”  replied  her  husband,  “should  : 
we  known  better.  He  is  sufficiently  a  man  of  ij 
e  world  to  be  aware  that  he  would  give  mortal  j! 
Fence  to  a  fashionable,  haughty,  cold-hearted 
e&ture,  like  Clara  Neal,  by  preferring  a  music 
acher’s  conversation  to  her  own.  But  a  man, 
ade  much  of  by  society,  little  thinks  what 
irm  he  does,  provided  he  gratifies  his  vanity.” 
be  speaker  did  not  know  Mr.  Morton,  and  as  a 
'Wyer,  had  an  instinctive  dislike  of  poets. 

“I  think  you  are  unjust  to  Mr.  Morton,  my 
ear,”  said  his  wife,  stoutly.  “  I’m  sure,  he  little 
reamed  that  Clara  would  turn  Miss  Bury  off.”  ; 
“He  ought  to  have  thought  of  it,  though,  and 
let's  another  reason  why  I  blame  him,”  said 
be  husband.  “  But  let  the  puppy  go.  We’ll  do 
rkat  we  can  for  the  poor  girl,  by  recommending 
ter.” 

A  few  days  after,  Ada  came  home,  in  a  state 
d  high  excitement  “  Who  do  you  think  I  j 
swtjust  now,”  she  said,  “walking  on  Chesnut  l 
street?”  Her  husband  said  he  did  not  know.  < 
“Air. Morton  and  Miss  Bury;  I’m  sure  it  will  > 
be s match;  she  was  looking  down  and  blushing;  j 
iod  be  was  talking  as  if  his  whole  soul  was  in  $ 
wry  word.”  \ 

Her  husband  shook  his  head.  “It  is  rarely,  \ 
nJ  dear,”  he  said,  “that  a  rich  and  distin-  < 
;uishcd  man,  like  Mr.  Morton,  marries  a  poor  > 
Misic  teacher.  The  best  thing  for  Miss  Bury  j 
8  that  she  should  never  see  him  again.”  j 

Ada’s  countenance  fell.  She  had  the  most  j 
mplioit  faith  in  her  husband’s  opinion.  But ' 


soon  her  faith  in  her  favorite  cotemporary  poet 
returned,  and  she  did  battle,  warm-heartedly, 
in  his  behalf. 

“Well,”  said  her  husband,  at  last,  “you  may 
be  right.  Perhaps,  after  all,”  and  he  smiled 
archly,  “you  haven’t  a  monopoly  of  disinte¬ 
restedness.  I  called  Mr.  Morton  a  puppy,  the 
other  day;  but  I  have  since  heard  he  is  a  man 
of  sense,  as  honest  as  steel,  and  even  noble- 
hearted.  However,  it  is  easy  to  test  him.  You 
know  Miss  Bury.  Ask  her  here  to  tea,  some 
evening.  If  Mr.  Morton  is  serious,  he  will  be 
glad  to  meet  her,  for  meantime  I’ll  seek  his 
acquaintance,  and  ask  him  to  come  the  same 
evening.” 

“Capital!”  cried  Ada,  clapping  her  hands. 
“I’ve  an  idea  that  Mr.  Morton  only  sees  her  in 
the  street,  for  she’s  too  proud  to  ask  him  to  the 
humble  place  where  she  lodges.  Yet  depend  on 
it  she  don’t  encourage  him,  much  as  she  secretly 
loves  him.” 

Ada  was  right.  The  little  tea-party  of  four 
came  off,  and  was  followed  by  many  more.  Mrs. 
Morton,  fbr  Miss  Bury  is  now  a  bride,  and  Ada 
are  fast  friends:  so  also  are  the  two  husbands; 
and  their  friendship  will  be  life-long,  for  it  is 
founded  on  culture,  intellect,  and  similar  noble 
and  elevated  views. 

Of  course,  the  marriage  made  a  great  talk, 
for  merely  conventional  people  could  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  were  not  up  to  the  standard, 
which  made  the  lover  think  his  fortune  and 
fame  nothing,  when  weighed  against  the  virtues 
of  his  bride,  and  which  made  the  latter  conquer 
her  pride,  through  the  sincerity  of  her  love,  and 
accept  one  whom  half  the  world  said  she  mar¬ 
ried  only  for  his  money. 

In  this  half  is  Clara,  who  still,  while  publicly 
doing  homage  to  the  rich  and  powerful  Mrs. 
Morton,  privately  calls  her  “that  mercenary, 
stuck-up  thing,”  who,  “but  yesterday,  was  only 
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Tbere’s  a  beautiful  bloom  on  thy  cheek,  my  love. 
So  rounded,  bo  smooth,  and  so  fair! 

Whem  the  dimples  play  hide  and  seek,  my  love, 
Bound  the  lips  that  are  rosy  and  rare. 

here’s  a  beautiful  gloss  on  tby  hair,  my  love, 
Those  ringlets  of  shadowy  brown — 

And  a  halo  seems  lingering  there,  my  love* 

Bound  thy  head,  like  an  angel’s  crown. 


There’s  a  beautiful  smile  on  thy  Ups,  my  love, 
A  smile  like  the  breaking  of  dawn ; 

When  the  bee  in  the  honey-bell  dips,  my  love, 
And  the  dew-drops  are  spangling  the  lawn. 

There’s  something  more  beautiful  far,  my  love, 
That  makes  thee  angelic,  divine  1 
It  b<  ams  from  thine  eyes  like  a  star,  my  love, 
’Tis  that  beautiful  soul  of  thine! 
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BT  1.  W.  DBW1I8. 

People  used  to  say  of  little  Minna  Brent  that  £  As  it  happened,  it  was  peculiarly  fortew 
she  was  always  laughing,  except  when  she  was  \  for  poor  Minna  this  advantage  of  hen;  H 
crying ;  and  that,  in  truth,  was  the  case.  Sun-  \  though  only  eighteen,  she  had  shed  more  tes 
shine  and  showers  played  the  prettiest  April  l  during  the  last  two  years,  than  would  hare  a 
game  on  her  fresh,  young  face,  and  made  it  very  \  ficed  to  mar  irretrievably  even  her  own  1ct4 
charming  to  watch.  <  face  if  the  tears  had  left  their  usual  traces. 

Now  let  no  imprudent  reader  jump  at  the  con-  >  The  fact  is,  Minna  was  the  victim  of  an  s 
elusion,  that  the  same  kind  of  thing  will  do  for  \  reasonable  lover,  who  had  teased  her  poor,  lit! 
all  faces.  Let  her  draw  no  such  hasty  deduc-  \  life  out.  She  was  not  engaged  to  Claren 

tion;  or  at  least  let  her  delay  to  make  a  personal  $  C - ;  he  had  never  even  directly  and  jm 

application  of  the  theory.  For  though  it  is  true  5  tively  addressed  her.  He  rather  seemed  | 
that  smiles  are  universally  becoming,  and  may  j  take  everything  for  granted,  and  Minn  nen 
be  indulged  in  almost  ad  libitum ,  tears  must  be  j  thought  of  doubting  him.  ' 
used  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  after  mature  j  Minna  had  neither  mother  nor  brother*,  u 
consideration.  Let  no  fair  reader,  misled  by  all  \  her  father  was  too  muoh  engrossed  in  basics 

the  nonsense  poets  aad  novelists  have  written  j  to  watch  over  his  young  daughter  as  be  sbftj 

about  “beauty  in  distress,"  and  “violets  wet  |  have  done ;  Clarence  was  a  friend  of  the fts^ 
with  dew,"  &c.,  venture  upon  a  fit  of  c.  ying  \  she  had  known  him  long,  and  in  the  s te# 
before  the  object  of  her  choice,  until  she  has  5  world,  where  she  was  early  thrown,  she  tod 
studied  its  effects  in  her  mirror.  If,  for  this  \  up  to  him  as  a  protector.  She  loved  ha&i 
purpose,  she  finds  it  difficult  to  get  up  an  ex-  \  felt  safer  by  his  side, 
perimental  fit  of  tears,  let  her  at  least  bear  this  j  He,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  assume 
object  in  mind,  and  the  next  time  she  is  over-  <  guardianship,  or  rather  proprietorship 
come  by  her  feelings,  let  her  run  as  quickly  s  He  was  her  only  escort,  except  her  father— t* 
as  possible  to  the  glass  to  form  her  own  deduc-  j  advised  her,  he  scolded  her — he  chilled  h* 
tions.  If  a  face  presents  itself  to  her  shocked  t  gushing  young  heart  by  fits  of  coldness  and  & 
eyes,  swollen,  blotched,  and  red-nosed,  her  own  {pleasure,  or  wiung  the  tears  from  her  bri^l 
good  sense  will  teach  her  to  forthwith  eschew  \  eyes  by  his  unreasonable  and  querulous  toU 
tears,  forever,  on  sentimental  occasions.  She  \  finding. 

will  perceive  that  she  must  fall  back  on  her  s  Do  as  she  would,  and  try  as  she  would, 
other  recourses;  perhaps  fainting  if  it  suits  her  \  could  never  please  him,  and  so  it  was,  that frea 

complexion;  if  not,  she  must  be  content  with  \  the  time  Clarence  C - had  appropriate  tot 

hysterics,  common-place  and  worn-out  as  they  s  her  eyes  were  scarcely  dry  from  one  fitofwtfp 
are.  In  this  case,  however,  more  talent  is  neces-  j  ing,  and  the  sunny  smiles  beginning  to 
sary ;  nothing  can  be  done  with  hysterics  unless  j  coyly  back  to  her  sweet  face,  than  the 
a  touch  of  genius  imparts  a  life  and  novelty  all  5  lowered  again,  and  again  it  was  rainy  weathff 
its  own,  to  what  has  become  so  hackneyed.  But  i  It  was  very  foolish  of  little  Minna;  everybody 
with  a  little  management  and  originality,  won-  {  said  so.  But  she  always  said  she  could  noth*1! 
derful  effects  may  yet  be  produced.  |  it,  poor,  silly  child ;  and  I  do  really  believe  &®f 

To  return  to  Minna.  She  was  one  of  those  I*  could  have  helped  it  just  as  little  if  her  crytfj 
fortunate  individuals  whose  noses  do  not  get  rod  jj  had  made  her  look  like  a  fright— which  wo 
when  they  cry.  The  tears  that  rose  so  readily  j  have  spoiled  my  story.  I  am,  therefore,  TerJ 
to  her  blue  eyes  only  made  them  more  bright  j  glad  that  as  she  had  so  much  crying  to  do  it  ^ 
and  sparkling ;  and  when  you  saw  the  pure  <  becoming  to  her. 

drops  glittering  on  her  fresh  cheeks,  you  could  ^  Minna,  as  I  have  said,  never  thought  of  don 
not  help  thinking  of  all  those  fine  things  which  *  ing  or  questioning  Clarence.  Neither  did  «h«e«j 
poets  have  said  or  sung  on  such  occasions,  and  { think  of  asking  herself  whether  she  resllj  0 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  perceiving  their  apt-  \  her  handsome  lover— she  took  it  for  gr*B**d 
ness.  i  did.  All  girls  loved  their  lovers,  wd  8^e 
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ot  suppose  she  was  different  from  others — not  s  the  selfish  part  the  latter  was  playing  with  her, 
tat  she  was  so  very  certain  that  Clarence  was  a  j  and  his  love  prompted  him  to  demand  that  he 
*1  bona  fide  lover,  but  whether  or  no  he  seemed  J  should  define  his  position. 

•  care  for  her;  was  sometimes,  in  his  way,  so  i  As  for  Clarence,  he  felt  not  the  slightest  alarm 
try,  very  kind  to  her ;  and  Minna’s  loving  heart  j  at  the  appearance  of  a  rival.  The  influence 
sponded  so  warmly  and  gratefully  to  any  touch  j  which  a  man  of  the  world  has  over  a  girl,  toward 
'  kindness.  So  she  deferred  to  him  and  obeyed  \  whom  he  has  assumed  the  relation  which  Cla- 
m,  and  studied  and  read,  and  dressed  to  please  $  rence  had  to  Minna,  is  almost  unbounded.  Her 
m,  and  then  fretted  and  worried  her  life  out  \  youth,  her  inexperience,  her  gratitude,  her  ad- 
amuse  she  never  could  succeed.  \  miration  conspire  to  make  her  his  perfect  slave : 

So  affairs  stood,  and  I  know  not  how  long  all  j  and  the  more  trustingly  innocent  and  affectionate 
is  would  have  gone  on,  or  how  it  would  have  \  she  is,  the  more  easily  is  she  duped.  Clarence 
ided,  had  it  not  been  that  Minna  had  uncon-  j  knew  his  power  over  Minna,  and  was  secure, 
iously  attracted  another  lover,  and  one  with  >  He  fancied  she  would  never  think  of  disputing 
lirit  enough  to  determine  to  look  into  Cla-  j  his  claims ;  and  he  selfishly  and  coolly  calcu- 
; nee’s  claims.  Not  finding  matters  very  clearly  |  lated  that  by  maintaining  his  present  position, 
stablished,  he  one  day  with  manly  directness  \  he  should  be  able  to  either  marry  Minna  when 
iked  Clarence  point  blank,  whether  any  engage-  \  his  business  prospects  permitted,  or  he  might 
tent  existed  between  Minna  and  himself.  \  retire  at  any  moment  should  he  tire  of  her  in 

Clarence  twirled  his  superlative  moustache  at  5  the  meanwhile.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  inop- 
ie  question,  and  looked  contemptuously  down  on  \  portune  absence  of  his,  perhaps  his  calculations 
ie  questioner,  merely  remarking  with  ineffable  \  might  have  been  oorrect. 
isdain,  \  Minna  at  first  received  Horace’s  attentions 

“A  rival,  hey?”  j  doubtfully  and  coyly;  but  soon  feeling  herself 

“I  intend  to  be,”  cried  Horace,  controlling  \  free  in  Clarence’s  absence,  she  yielded  herself 
is  anger.  \  innocently  to  the  pleasure  of  being  admired  and 

•‘You  mean  you  will  tty  to  be,”  sneered  Cla-  j  beloved— of  receiving  praises  instead  of  constant 
mce— “a  wide  difference,  ha!  ha!”  he  turned  j  chidings;  to  the  delight  of  finding  her  best  and 
t  bis  heel,  leaving  Horace  boiling  with  indig-  j  purest  thoughts  understood  and  responded  to — 
tttion  at  his  insolent  manner.  j  of  giving  and  receiving  sympathy.  It  was  like 

“Yet  he  is  right  after  all,”  he  said,  to  him-  j  a  new  world  of  sunshine  and  flowers  to  Minna, 
self— “yes,  I  do  only  mean  that  I  will  try,  but  j  and  if  in  the  sunny  horizon  a  few  scattered  drops 
it  shifl  be  the  right  sort  of  trying — the  kind  that  j  now  and  then  fell,  they  were  tinted  with  rain- 
bfings,  or  at  least  deserves,  success.”  j  bow  hues,  for  the  sunbeams  shone  through  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  new  aspirant,  jus^at  thisU  So  the  weeks  of  Clarence’s  absence  flew  by. 
Jonjuncture  his  business  called  Clarence  to  a'l  And  though  fortune,  as  though  to  favor  Horace, 
neighboring  city  for  several  weeks.  j  had  extended  his  stay  much  longer  than  had 

Horace  found  an  open  field.  j  been  at  first  anticipated,  he  was  now  momently 

He  was  very  delicate,  though  earnest  in  his  j  expected  back, 
wlvances,  but  he  was  determined  to  make  the  >  Horace  was  sitting  with  Minna,  and  thinking 
most  of  present  opportunities,  and  he  skilfully  j  how  soon  their  pleasant  relations  might  be  totally 
•urned  every  advantage  he  gained  to  the  best  j  changed.  Minna,  tranquil  and  happy,  was  sing- 
wcount.  |  ing  over  her  work. 

But  it  is  time  I  should  say  one  word  for  my  {  Suddenly  Horace  spoke.  He  had  determined 
1€w  lover,  that  the  reader  may  understand  and  j  then  and  there  to  urge  his  claims.  He  did  so. 
appreciate  him.  He  was  the  opposite  of  Cla-  >  He  spoke  to  Minna  freely,  earnestly,  warmly, 
fence  in  every  respect.  Clarence  was  very  hand-  j  But  Minna’s  changed  face  was  all  clouded 
some — Horace  had  nothing  but  its  noble,  open  \  over,  and  tears  raining  from  her  eyes, 
expression  to  recommend  his  manly  face.  But!  “Oh,  Horace!”  she  cried,  “I  cannot — I  dare 
where  Clarence  was  selfish,  tyrannical,  and  cold-  \  not — Clarence!” 

hearted,  he  was  generous,  self- forgetting,  and  |  “What  of  him?”  asked  Horace.  “You  are 
affectionate.  He  had. known  and  loved  Minna  >  not  engaged  to  him  ?” 

for  about  two  years;  and  loved  her  as  so  lovely  ^  “No — but - ” 

gentle  a  creature  deserved  to  be  loved,  |  “But  what?” 

Warmly  and  unselfishly.  Supposing  her  to  be  j  “I  don’t  believe  he  will  like  it.” 

engaged  to  Clarence,  he  had  at  first  loved  with-  j  “I  don’t  suppose  he  will,”  said  Horace,  smil- 

out  hope.  It  was  his  jealous  eye  which  detected  1  ing,  “but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.” 
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“  You  may  not  have,”  said  Minna,  much  dis-  * 
tressed,  “but  I  have.  He  has  been  so  kind  to  ^ 
me — he  will  think  me  ungrateful.  I  should ' 
tremble  to  meet  him.” 

“And  well  you  might!”  cried  a  cold,  stern 
voice  beBide  her.  Minna  screamed  with  terror, 
as  looking  up  at  the  sound  she  saw  Clarence  at 
her  side,  his  face  pale  with  anger,  his  lips  rigid 
with  concentrated  rage. 

After  a  moment’s  pause,  during  which  his 
eye  glared  by  turns  on  Minna  and  her  lover,  he 
advanced  a  step,  and  took  Minna  by  the  arm, 
as  if  to  draw  her  from  the  room.  “This  con¬ 
duct  must  be  explained,”  he  said;  “and  for  you, 
sir,”  turning  to  Horace,  “I  give^ou  warning, 
you  have  carried  your  experiment  far  enough. 

I  permit  no  further  encroachments  in  this  quar¬ 
ter.” 

He  turned,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  lead  Minna 
from  the  room,  but  Horace  stopped  him. 

“  I  do  not  know,  sir,  by  what  right  you  assume 
dictatorship  in  this  case.  I  do  not  recognise  any 
such  right,  and  I  appeal  from  you  to  this  lady. 
She  only  can  be  the  judge  of  the  merits  of  our 
respective  claims.  She  alone  can  settle  them. 
Let  her  decide  between  us,  by  her  decision  I 
abide,  now  and  forever.”  » 


He  folded  his  arms  and  stood  before  them. 
Minna  heard  her  heart  beat  in  the  silenw 
which  followed.  She  felt  Clarence’s  grasp 
tighten  on  her  arm,  and  his  hand  trembled, 
s  She  realized  for  the  first  time  that  he  loved  her. 

Iand  she  quailed  at  the  thought  of  his  anger. 
Old  habits  of  obedience,  pity  and  fear,  were  on 
his  side ;  but  there  was  a  pleader  on  the  other 
l  worth  them  all  a  hundred  fold — it  was  lore. 
\  Minna  did  not  hesitate  in  her  choice ;  she  only 
$  dreaded  to  announce  it  To  her  youth  and 
\  timidity  it  was  a  fearful  trial. 

\  At  last,  however,  she  raised  her  head— her 
\  eyes  met  those  of  Horace  resting  trusting]?. 

I  lovingly  upon  her.  She  stretohed  out  her  hand 
to  him,  merely  saying,  “  Horace  1” 

She  felt  the  hand  which  Clarence  had  bees 
holding  flung  violently  from  him,  and  knew  no 
more. 

And  so,  reader,  by  that  choice  Minna  chose 
smiles  instead  of  tears  for  her  portion  in  life. 
For  so  surely  as  her  after  lot  was  one  of  warm, 
loving  snniight  with  her  kind  and  generous  bos- 
s  band;  so  surely  had  she  trusted  her  affectionate. 

1  impulsive  heart  to  Clarence’s  cold,  selfish  keep¬ 
ing,  he  would  have  clouded  it  by  neglect  if  it 
did  not  break  it  by  unkindness. 


JENNIE. 


BT  PRANCES  M.  CHKSEBRO’. 


Springing  o’er  the  meadow 
In  the  blushing  dawn, 
Dancing  over  flowers 
Thick  upon  the  lawn, 

Singing,  dancing  ever, 

Till  evening  shadows  falL 

Gentle,  guilesome  Jennie, 
Nature's  petted  child, 

Making  in  thy  laughter, 

Music,  rich,  and  wild, 

Waking  up  tho  blossoms 
With  thy  sunny  smile. 

Eyes  as  soft  as  moonbeams 
Falling  on  the  sea, 

Smiles  more  sweet  and  witching, 
Than  wildost  fancies  bo. 

Sure,  my  gentle  Jennie, 

None  so  sweet  as  thee. 

Sighing,  sighing  sadly, 

Wailing  on  the  air, 

Stole  a  note  of  sadness 
Moaning  like  a  prayer 
From  a  fond  heart  breaking, 
With  its  load  of  care. 


Oh!  woe  is  mo,  my  Jonuie, 
Thy  young  life  floating  by, 
Leaves  me  forlorn,  forsaken. 
Wherefore  did’st  thou  die? 
Ever  in  the  shadows. 

Must  I  moaning  lie. 

Gentle,  gentle  Jennie, 

Come  again  to  me, 

Let  me  see  thee  smiling, 
Smiling  tenderly, 

Thou  hast  stole  the  sunshine, 
Clouds  are  all  I  see. 

All  the  flowers  are  drooping, 
Sighing  for  thee,  sweet, 
And  the  birds  are  watching 
Thy  fresh  song  to  greet. 
While  the  brooklet  murmurs 
A  requiem  at  my  feet. 

Of  tho  darkest  shadow 
That  falls  upon  the  lea 
I  will  weave  a  mantle 
Dark  os  midnight  be, 

All,  for  grief  of  Jeannie, 

All  for  love  of  thee. 
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FROM  THE  TRENCH  OF  JULES  GERARD. 


The  Arabs  proceeded  to  bring  me  mats  and 
cushions,  and  arranged  for  me  by  starlight  a 
camp  bed.  After  this  came  a  copious  supper. 
A  general  conversation  then  took  place,  in  which 
every  one  vied  with  his  neighbor  in  relating  all 
sorts  of  adventures,  more  or  less  tragical,  about 
the  lions  of  the  country.  One  of  these  I  shall 
never  forget.  It  was  the  story  of  an  Arab  and 
bis  young  bride. 

Among  the  Arabs,  when  a  man  marries,  he 
invites  a  number  of  people,  who  go  and  fetch  the 
bride  at  her  parent’s  house  to  bring  her  to  her 
new  dwelling,  a  ceremony  which  is  performed 
in  a  palanquin,  numberless  shots  being  at  the 
same  time  fired  on  the  road. 

Every  marriage,  however,  is  not  alike.  If  some 
are  accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue — if 
sometimes  the  happy  couple  number  amongst 
their  guests  many  a  rich  and  handsome  horse¬ 
man — at  other  times,  as  with  us,  more  than  one 
bridegroom  has  not  even  enough  to  pay  the 
fiddlers  who  escort  him.  Such  being  the  case 
with  Small,  who  had  paid  down  the  day  before 
his  very  last  shilling  for  his  bride’s  marriage- 
portion,  he  assembled  only  his  nearest  relatives, 
and  proceeded  with  them  on  foot  to  the  abode  of 
his  future  father-in-law. 

Having  regaled  themselves  plentifully,  and 
the  marriage  being  concluded,  they  fired  off 
some  cartridges  by  way  of  salute,  taking  care  to 
keep  a  few  for  the  journey  back.  In  the  evening 
they  all  parted,  wishing  each  other  good  fortune 
and  happiness. 

The  bridegroom’s  donar  was  but  a  league 
distant;  the  moon  shone  beautifully  bright;  the 
bride’s  escort  numbered  nine  guns ;  what  was  to 
be  feared  on  the  way?  But  it  is  not  unfrequently  , 
at  the  very  moment  one  expects  him  the  least,  | 
that  an  intruder  will  present  himself.  £ 

Smail  was  walking  in  front,  beside  his  bride,  ,* 
to  whom  he  was  speaking,  in  a  soft,  low  voice,  > 
about  the  happiness  which  awaited  them  under  \ 
his  tent.  The  friends  of  the  husband  were  \ 
following  discreetly  some  paces  behind,  firing  > 
at  times  a  shot  in  the  air;  and  the  young  wife  \ 
seemed  quite  gratified  with  this  little  offering  of  s 
powder  burnt  in  her  honor.  Everything,  in  short,  | 
wen*  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  ^ 

But,  all  of  a  sudden,  an  enormous  lion  was  ‘‘ 


<  seen,  stretched  across  the  very  path  these  young 
5  folks  were  pursuing! 

J  They  were  about  halfway  between  the  two 
l  donars,  and  it  was  fully  as  dangerous  to  proceed 
j  forward  as  to  draw  back.  What  was  to  be 
j  done? 

s  The  opportunity  presented  itself  to  the  bride- 
s  groom  of  winning  forever  his  wife’s  affections 
j  by  a  noble  act  of  devotedness  was  too  good  to  be 

>  lost.  Balls  were  accordingly  rammed  down  the 
|  barrel  of  every  gun,  the  bride  was  placed  in  the 
J  centre  of  a  sort  of  square  formed  by  the  assist- 
\  ants,  and  the  escort  marched  bravely  forward, 

>  headed  by  Smail.  Already  they  had  advanced 
\  to  within  thirty  yards  from  the  lion,  who  never 
\  moved. 

$  Smail  now  ordered  his  friends  to  stop,  and 
|  saying  to  his  young  wife,  “see  if  you  have 
s  married  a  man,”  walked  straight  up  to  the  lion, 
and  commanded  him  to  clear  the  way. 

At  twenty  paces,  the  lion,  until  then  crouching 
and  motionless,  raised  his  monstrous  head,  and 
^  was  evidently  preparing  for  a  spring.  Smail, 

I\  regardless  of  his  wife’s  screams,  and  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  his  relatives,  who  called  to  him  to  retreat, 
put  one  knee  to  the  ground,  levelled  the  barrel 
of  his  gun  toward  the  animal,  took  a  steady  aim. 
and  fired.  In  an  instant  the  wounded  and  furious 
;  animal  bounded  forward  on  the  unfortunate 
Smail,  knocked  him  to  the  ground,  and  tore  him 
to  shreds  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  then  rushed 
madly  toward  the  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  wretched  bride. 

“Let  no  one  fire,”  cried  Sm ail’s  father,  “until 
he  touches  the  barrels  of  our  guns.” 

But  where  is  the  man  sufficiently  self-possessed 
to  await  without  flinching  that  hurricane  called 
a  lion,  as  he  rushes  on  toward  his  prey  with 
immense  bounds,  with  mane  floating  in  the  wind, 
expanded  jaws,  and  eyes  inflammed  with  fory  ? 

The  whole  party  now  fired  at  once,  without 
heeding  in  what  direction  their  balls  went,  and 
the  lion  dashed  on  the  square,  which  he  quickly 
overthrew,  smashing  the  bones  and  tearing  the 
flesh  of  all  whom  he  found  before  him.  Some 
of  the  men  had  managed  to  escape,  dragging 
after  them  with  much  difficulty  the  poor  bride, 
almost  dead  by  this  time  with  fright,  but  they 
were  quickly  followed  by  their  insatiable  enemy, 
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and  torn  to  pieces;  one  only,  more  fortunate  /  the  last  living  prey  which  was  thus  eluding  hit 
than  the  rest,  having  contrived  to  reach  the  foot  $  grasp.  . 

of  a  steep  rock,  upon  which,  thanks  to  his  efforts,  \  The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  away  with- 
the  woman  found  a  refuge.  \  out  any  new  incident.  As  soon  as  the  day  began 

He  had  already  climbed  the  rock  some  little  j  to  dawn,  the  lion  left  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
way,  when  the  lion  again  advanced,  if  possible  still  |  retired  toward  the  mountains:  but  he  went  off 
more  furious,  and  at  one  spring  caught  the  right  j  very  slowly,  and  did  not  finally  abandon  his  post 
leg  of  the  man,  and  dragged  him  down  with  him  j  without  stopping  more  than  once  on  his  road, 
to  the  ground;  while  the  unhappy  bride,  crawling  t  and  throwing  back  a  wistful  glance  on  the  prey 
with  hands  and  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  j  he  was  leaving  behind. 

was  doomed  to  witness  from  her  inaccessible  j  A  short  time  after  the  animaTs  departure,  s 
retreat  the  hideous  spectacle  of  the  death-agony  |  troop  of  horsemen  came  across  the  plain,  and  on 
of  the  last  of  her  defenders.  j  Smail’s  widow  making  signals  of  distress  with 

After  two  or  three  useless  attempts,  the  lion,  j  her  veil,  for  she  was  now  without  strength  or 
finding  he  could  not  get  at  the  woman,  returned  J  voice,  they  galloped  toward  her,  and  took  her 
to  the  body  of  the  last  victim,  and  began  tearing  j  back  to  her  father.  The  poor  thing  expired, 
it  in  bits,  as  if  to  revenge  himself  for  the  loss  of  j  however,  on  the  following  day. 


LINES. 

BY  B1Y.  W.  CALYEBT. 


After  weary  travel — toil,  j 

After  storm  and  wild  turmoil,  < 

After  strife  and  battle  broil,  j 

Then  cometh  rest.  5 

A  gladsome  life  awaiteth  thoe,  \ 

Whero  far  from  doubt  and  sorrow  free,  j 
Thy  quiet  sheltering  place  shall  be  j 

A  Father’s  breast.  \ 

Freer,  happier,  than  we  now,  s 

Through  long  tearless  days  shalt  thou  s 
Wear  no  care  upon  thy  brow,  { 

Beside  His  throne.  j 

Never  more  to  be  deceived,  j 

Never  more  to  be  aggrieved,  • 

Every  hope  and  wish  achieved:  J 

Nor  thou  alone!  ' 


He  that,  for  awhile  forsaken, 

Sleepeth  now  will  soon  awaken ; 

From  his  form  the  spell  bo  takon, 

And  at  thy  side, 
nis  faults,  his  follies,  purged  away. 

In  shape  ns  beauteous  as  the  day, 

Thy  wedded  consort,  he  shall  aye 
With  thee  abide. 

For  thy  trial  all  the  surer, 

Never  home  could  be  securer. 

Never  happiness  bo  purer, 

Nor  thou  more  blest. 
After  weary  travel — toil, 

After  storm  and  wild  turmoil, 

After  strife  and  battle  broil, 

Then  cometh  rest 


THAT  MYSTIC  STRAIN. 

BY  LEVERETTF.  LELAND. 


That  sweet,  that  mystic  strain !  * 

How  like  a  fairy  bell,  J 

It  oft  hath  come  from  lands  unknown  J 

To  charm  rae  with  its  speH!  j 

In  childhood,  and  in  youth,  j 

Its  musio  thrilled  my  soul,  \ 

While  like  a  voice  from  seraph  worlds,  J 

It  o’er  my  being  stole.  j 

E’en  now  I  soem  to  hear,  > 

The  echoes  of  that  song;  j 


They  come  with  sounds  more  hushed  and  low, 
Kind  Heaven,  those  notes  prolong! 

I’ve  tried  to  catch  its  tones, 

I’ve  tried  to  learn  its  rhyme; 

But  vain  have  all  my  efforts  been— 

It  will  not  leave  its  clime. 

That  sweet,  that  mystic  strain! 

How  like  a  fairy  bell, 

It  oft  hath  come  from  lands  unknown, ' 

To  charm  me  with  its  spell ! 
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CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  358. 


CHAPTER  III.  | 

Ten  years!  What  a  variety  of  events  canj 
tappen  in  ten  years !  Let  us  enter  this  pleasant  j 
»ttage  and  take  a  peep  at  old  friends.  Step  J 
toftly — there  may  be  sickness — for  the  silken  \ 
urtains  droop  heavily  to  the  floor — the  faint  J 
>dor  of  nausceous  medicines  stifles  the  fresh  air.  : 
There  she  sits — the  mother — how  changed  the  j 
mce  rounded  face.  Angular  and  sharp,  the  : 
Vesh  tints  of  rosy  health  and  buoyant  spirits  j 
leadened  to  a  sickly  yellow — a  feeling  of  anxiety  ;j 
reals  upon  the  worn  brow — a  child  moans  upon  \ 
her  bosom — how  hot  and  feverish  the  little  velvet  j 
band— how  it  gasps  for  breath,  breath.  Two  \ 
short  mounds  till  where  the  others  lie — shall  \ 
another  be  added,  the  last  and  only  bud  of  > 
promise  taken?  How  weary  the  watcher  looks  j 
—how  tightly  she  clasps  her  babe,  as  if  those  ^ 
*nna  could  shield  it  from  the  icy  touch  that  had  > 
already  chilled  the  heart  throbbings  of  two  home  \ 
jewels.  But  here  comes  one  whose  very  counte-  $ 
brings  with  it  relief,  an  atmosphere  of  j 
health.  \ 


“A  mind  at  eoso  with  oil  below,  j 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocence.”  s 

“Come,  Lizzie,”  says  the  bright  lady,  throwing  { 
^  her  shawl,  “I  will  take  Charley,  you.  must  j 
remember  you  have  a  husband.”  S 

Mrs.  Leslie,  the  reader,  perhaps,  has  already  ^ 
•cognized  h^r,  after  much  earnest  entreaty  on  \ 
be  part  of  the  sister,  consents  to  leave  the  little  l 
offerer  in  her  care  and  steal  an  hours’  repose  j 
f  possible.  | 

“Oh,  Nellie!”  said  she,  kissing  the  white  fore-  < 
•ad  of  her  fair  boy,  “if  he  dies,  I  pray  God  to  \ 
ike  me  also.  You  longed  for  trials — they  never  | 
wne.  I  asked  for  sunshine,  but  my  life  thus  j 
if,  has  been  so  tempest-tost  that  I  anticipate  j 
aught  with  any  degree  of  pleasuro,  but  the  still-  \ 
ess  of  the  grave  to  sleep  beside  my  darlings.”  \ 
“Lizzie,  Lizzie,  you  are  sick — worn  out  with  S 
*ach  care — you  know  not  the  sentiments  yon  \ 
*#•* — go  lie  down,  I  will  call  yon,  if  needed.”  > 
Mrs.  Leslie  again  kissed  her  child,  and  bursting  j 
alo  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  leaves  the  room.  \ 
*«llic  beckons  to  Alice,  the  maid.  “A  little  > 
aor°  air  here,  and  a  dish  of  cold  water.”  She] 
Vol.  XXIX. — 28 


does  what  the  anxious  mother  fears  as  death — 
an  hour  passes — the  throbbing  brow  moistens  to 
coolness — the  bright  eyes  lose  their  wildness — a 
half  smile  plays  upon  the  parched  lips — it 
breathes  less  short  and  quick,  and  finally  drops 
into  a  quiet,  soothing  slumber.  Nellie  leaves 
Alice  to  watch  the  sleeper,  and  hastens  to  her 
sister,  whom  she  findB  still  weeping. 

“Is  this  the  calm  and  rest  you  need,  Lizzie? 
I  am  surprised  you  should  so  give  way  to  your 
feelings,  at  such  a  time  too,  think  how  it  unfits 
you  for  the  duty  of  nursing.  But  never  mind, 
you  will  do  differently,  I  know — let  me  smooth 
your  hair — Charley,  I  think,  is  much  better — he 
is  sleeping  now,  and  breathes  naturally — I  think 
with  good  care  he  will  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  day 
or  two-^-the  doctor  thinks  these  sick  turns  are 
all  owing  to  cutting  his  teeth.  There,  you  can 
rest  now — don’t  worry  about  anything — I  will 
see  that  all  goes  right”.  The  door  closes  softly 
and  faint  footsteps  sound  upon  the  stairs.  Nellie 
is  below  initiating  a  newly  found  and  most  igno¬ 
rant  Irish  girl  into  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen. 
The  shutters  are  flung  open  in  the  dining-room, 
the  tea-table  spread  with  neatness,  and  number¬ 
less  little  alterations  given  to  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  that  an  air  of  cheerfulness  may  greet  the 
weary  husband  who  soon  after  enters,  flushed 
and  tired,  head  and  heart  both  full,  sickness  at 
home,  and  business  cares  abroad — but  his  face 
loses  its  care-worn  expression  at  the  sight  of 
Nellie.  She  tells  him  of  Charley — of  the  mother’s 
welfare. 

“I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  Nellie,”  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  smiling,  “but  let  ns  be  in  ever  so  great  a 
marl  overrunning  with  trouble,  from  the  moment 
yon  come  things  begin  to  straighten,  brighten  up. 
Lizzie,  yon  know,  is  not  strong,  she  can’t  bear 
much.  I  would  give  all  I  possess  if  she  had  your 
fortitude  and  energy,  if  I  could  only  see  her  try  to 
rise  above  her  troubles — but  she  sinks  at  once 
beneath  the  load,  with  no  apparent  effort  to 
throw  it  off.” 

“Losing  her  children  was  a  great  trial,”  said 
Nellie,  the  bright  tears  filling  her  eyes  as  sho 
spoke.  “I  think  she  has  never  recovered  from 
the  blow.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  Mr.  Leslie,  now  speaking 
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in  a  low,  broken  voice,  “but  they  were  killed,  <  subject.  Do  you  Bay  the  disposition  you  now 
Nellie,  hilled.  She  would  have  saved  them,  God  l  manifest  at  times,  was  given  you  at  your  birth— 
knows  the  purity  of  her  motives,  but  she  erred  in  j  a  disposition  over  which  you  can  exercise  nc 
judgment.  Poor  Lizzie,  I  will  go  to  her  now,  she  j  power,  no  control,  that  will  burst  forth  at  time 
needs  comforting  if  any  one  does.”  \  as  the  burning  lava  from  the  volcano,  laying 

Nellie,  like  a  ministering  angel,  comes  each  j  waste  all  the  beauty  and  heaven  of  our  home?  1 
day,  till  the  cloud  parts  showing  fair  weather  J  do  not  know  but  that  your  natural  disposition 
between  its  folds — little  Charley’s  shouts  once  S  is  as  good  as  your  sister  Nellie’s.  We  never  see 
more  resound  from  room  to  room — Mrs.  Leslie,  \  her  thus  irritated.” 

truly  thankful  for  her  blessed  boy’s  recovery,  |  “  But,  Arthur,  she  never  had  a  trial  in  her  life, 

seems  happier  than  she  has  for  years.  “  Oh,  j  .1  think  she  would  do  no  better  than  myself,  place 
that  it  may  be  lasting,”  is  the  husband’s  constant  \  her  in  tho  same  situation.” 
prayer.  ^  “Well,  here  she  comes,  and  can  answer  for 

One  warm  afternoon  in  August,  the  heat  was  \  herself.  How  is  it,  Nellie?  My  wife  here  has 
intense.  Mr.  Leslie  had  come  home  earlier  than  ^  a  bad  head-ache.  Alice’s  misdemeanors  have 
usual  to  spend  an  hour  with  his  wife  and  child,  $  quite  exhausted  her  patience,  and  she  is  feeling 
before  tea.  Scarcely  had  his  foot  touched  the  j  quite  out  of  humor,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
stairway  that  led  to  her  chamber,  before  he  was  \  that  you  never  have  anything  to  worry  or  fret 
greeted  by  harsh,  discordant  sounds.  J  your  disposition.” 

Mrs.  Leslie,  in  great  rage,  was  reprimanding  \  “Oh,  dear,”  answered  Nellie,  laughing,  swing- 
Alice  for  some  neglect.  She  did  not  notice  her  $  ing  her  bonnet  by  the  strings  to  catch  a  breath 
husband’s  entrance,  and  doubtless  said  much  s  of  fresh  air. 

more  than  she  would,  had  she  felt  the  glance  of  \  “Don’t,  don’t,”  said  her  sister,  “it  does  look 
those  dark,  sad  eyes  resting  upon  her  in  surprise  $  so  careless,  I  will  ring  for  Alice  to  bring  yos  a 
and  grief,  that  one  whom  heaven  had  endowed  <  fan.” 

so  richly,  should  stoop  to  display  such  ah  ebuli-  |  “Oh,  please  not,  this  newspaper  will  do  gm> 
tion  of  temper,  before  one  whom  misfortune  had  ^  as  well,  in  fact,  I  prefer  it  Anything  to  trtwife 
rendered  the  servant  of  a  petty  and  exacting  \  me.  If  you  could  have  seen  me  as  I  felt  this 
mistress.  \  morning.  I  had  to  riso  an  hour  earlier  than 

A  deep  sigh — it  came  from  a  heavy  heart  and  $  usual  to  help  prepare  breakfast  for  work-folks, 
would  find  utterance — broke  the  spell.  The  next  |  and  oh,  it  was  so  hot  in  our  little  stifled  cook- 
moment  Mrs.  Leslie  was  weeping  and  sobbing  $  room,  I  thought  I  should  melt,  vanish  entirely, 
upon  her  husband’s  bosom.  S  Only  think,  Lizzie,  what  a  loss  it  would  han 

“I  cannot  help  it,  I’m  sure  I  cannot,”  said  j  been.”  And  Nellie  laughed  heartily, 
she,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak.  \  “Please  don’t  laugh  so  much,  Nellie,  when  yen 

Mr.  Leslie  smoothed  back  the  heavy  hair,  J  talk,  ’tis  a  dreadful  habit  and  makes  you  appear 
looked  into  the  tearful  face,  but  did  not  reply,  i  ridiculous  sometimes.” 

“Speak,  Arthur — do  speak — you  will  kills  “Thank  you.  I  know ’tis  foolish,  but  I  was 
me.”  going  to  tell  you,  after  broiling  my  face  over  the 

“Hush,  Lizzie.  Do  you  remember  a  long  time  \  stove  half  an  hour,  I  had  not  the  least  appetite 
ago — a  beautiful  evening  it  was — such  an  one  as  ^  for  my  breakfast,  and  I  really  felt  vexed  to  think 
this  will  be  when  yonder  sun  seeks  its  rest — we  S  men  would  be  such  fools  as  to  want  meat 
sat  together  in  the  little  parlor — your  home.  Do  $  potatoes,  and  hot  biscuit,  when  a  tumbler  of  coti 
you  remember  our  conversation?  You  thought  $  water  and  a  piece  of  pie  were  so  much  better, 
then,  you  could  bear  the  ills  of  life  with  me  \  Mother  insisted  upon  my  taking  something,  and 
to  assist  you.  Are  they  harder  than  you  thought  <  poured  out  a  nice  cup  of  coffee,  and^I  very  soob 
them?  Have  I  failed  you  in  any  hour  of  need?  1  found  that  one  did  feel  better  to  eat,  if  the 
Do  you  sigh  for  the  freedom,  the  no  care  of  your  \  weather  was  warm,  and  with  the  birth  of  that 
girlhood?”  \  idea  vanished  all  hatred  for  our  work-mew’ 

“Oh,  Arthur,  you  do  not  understand.  Can  1 5  peculiar  tastes.” 
help  my  disposition t  If  I  am  more  sensitive,  \  “I  then  went  into  the  parlor,  flung  open  the 
more  keenly  alive  to  my  trials  than  others,  does  $  windows,  and  took  up  a  play  that  I  had  began  to 
it  show  my  heart  is  lacking  in  feeling  ?  Oh,  that  l  read  the  night  before ;  finding  it  very  interesting, 
it  should  come  to  this.”  ?  I  was  wholly  oblivious  to  the  flight  of  time,  till 

“Lizzie,”  there  was  something  in  her  hus- s  warned  by  a  little  yellow  head  shining  into  tbt 
band’s  tone  that  made  her  listen  quickly,  spite  $  room,  whining  out,  *  Just  one  rose,  Miss,  to  carry 
of  herself.  “Let  us  reason  calmly  upon  this  $  to  school.*  I  did  not  like  to  leave  my  book,  jnr* 
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then,  to  gather  roses,  I  assure  you — but  I  had  my  i 
reward  by  receiving  one  of  the  brightest  smiles  j 
you  ever  saw,  and  such  a  sweet  *  thank  you.’  ”  \ 

“Poor  reward  for  wasted  time,”  murmured  | 
the  sister.  ? 

“How  can  you  say  so,  Lizzie?  No  time  can  j 
be  wasted  that  is  spent  in  flinging  sunshine  on  J 
the  head  of  one  of  God’s  children.  It  was  well  J 
little  Joe  disturbed  me,  for  on  looking  at  my  \ 
watch,  I  found  I  had  only  half  an  hour  to  make  $ 
preparations  for  school.  Then  I  thought  of  you,  < 
and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  sit  in  this  pleasant  \ 
chamber,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  just  what  ^ 
pleased  my  fancy.  I  found  the  school-room  in  \ 
disorder — the  floor  unsprinkled,  unswept — I  went  S 
to  Mary  Haywood,  whose  turn  it  was  to  keep  the  ^ 
room  in  order.  I  felt  as  if  she  deserved  a  severe  \ 
reprimand.”  j 

“Mary,”  said  I,  speaking  somewhat  harshly,  \ 
“how  is  this?”  She  was  bending  low  over  her  \ 
book,  but  looked  up  as  I  spoke,  and  such  a  sad  $ 
Uirfal  face.”  \ 

“icould  come  no  sooner,  Miss  Ashley — mother  \ 
was  not  quite  as  well  as  yesterday  and  last  night.  I 
As  isnal,  I  have  only  come  in  to  recite  my  morn-  \ 
ing’s  lesson.”  j 

“I  did  feel  so  sorry  for  her,  I  wanted  to  sit  \ 
down  by  her  side  and  cry  too — it  seemed  as  if  it  \ 
would  do  us  both  good — but  I  had  to  choke  down  l 
my  feelings,  and  go  on  with  my  duties,  promis-  J 
icg,  however,  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Haywood  after  \ 
school  I  have  just  come  from  there — I  found  \ 
her  up,  prettily  dressed,  telling  stories  to  the  \ 
little  ones.  I  cannot  imagine  how  so  great  a  \ 
safferercan  always  appear  so  cheerful — so  appa-  > 
rently  happy.”  > 

“Now,  Nellie,  what  is  the  use  of  talking,  let  \ 
me  tell  you,  I  think  your  sympathies  needlessly  ^ 
expended.  I  don’t  believe  anything  about  Mrs.  ^ 
Haywood  being  so  very  sick,  she  is  not  very  well,  \ 
I  know,  but  is  one  of  an  easy  disposition  and  { 
minds  na  more  lying  about  on  sofas,  and  having  $ 
her  poor  little  children  and  husband  wait  upon  s 
her,  than  I  should  taking  a  walk  in  the  garden.  | 
If  she  felt  and  suffered  as  I  do,  when  sick,  she  \ 
could  not  have  lived  these  ten  years  in  just  the  \ 
same  state.”  \ 

•'  “I  know,  Lizzie,  she  does  not  complain,  bnt  jj 
she  has  a  bad  cough — she  cannot  conceal  that.”  $ 
“Yes,  hut  I  have  known  people  to  live  to  a  > 
good  old  age  with  worse  ones — sort  of  constitu-  l 
tional — they  never  kill  one.”  s 

“Poor  comfort  to  the  afflicted,”  answered  Nel-  \ 
He,  with  a  smile,  “but  you  are  not  acquainted  \ 
*ith  Mrs.  Haywood.  It  is  only  her  intimate  < 
friends  who  know  her  sufferings.  She  is  not  one  * 
to  blazon  them  abroad  for  village  gossip — her  > 


sweet  patience  has  taught  me  many  a  lesson — 
now  are  all  her  sufferings  merely  physical  ?  They 
are  poor,  and  the  money  that  she  would  gladly 
expend  for  her  children’s  welfare  must  be  given 
to  hired  help.  I  think  this  has  been  a  constant- 
source  of  disquiet  to  her.  She  thinks  she  could 
now  get  along  with  Mary’s  assistance,  but  she 
cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  taking  her  from 
school.  We  talked  it  over  to-night,  and  hence¬ 
forth  I  shall  give  the  daughter  private  lessons 
at  home.” 

“And  how  are  yon  to  be  recompensed?” 

“Recompensed?  By  the  grateful  thought  that 
I  am  doing  as  I  would  be  done  by.” 

“Well,  she  hasn’t  my  pride,  Nell.  It  does 
seem  strange  to  me  how  some  folks  can  ask  so 
much.” 

“She  did  not  ask  it — it  was  a  free-will  offer¬ 
ing  of  my  own.  She  would  not  at  first  listen  to 
it.  You  wrong  her,  Lizzie.  Heart-trials  are  not 
always  visible  on  the  surface.” 

“We  do  not  think  alike  there.  If  one  suf¬ 
fers  much  it  will  show  itself.  The  beautiful 
petals  of  a  rose  never  come  from  a  worm-eaten 
bud.” 

“You  are  right.  But  if  the  destroyer  of  so 
much  beauty  be  discovered  ere  he  enfolds  him¬ 
self  in  his  velvet  luxury,  ere  he  sipB  of  its  sweet¬ 
ness,  may  he  not  be  removed?  The  hand  that 
robs  one  evil  of  existence  will  be  watchful  to  see 
a  second.  We  may  breathe  the  fragrance  of 
bright  blossoms  that  have  been  threatened  with 
such  destruction  all  unknown  to  us.  Perfect 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  ‘our  Father’  wards  off 
all  earthly  evil.” 

“What  a  nice  little  preacher  you  would  make, 
Nellie,  you  always  had  a  penchant  that  way,  I 
believe.  I  do  not  really  think  it  would  hurt  you 
to  fall  in  love  a  few  times,  even  if  it  were  unre¬ 
ciprocated — you  would  laugh  or  preach  all  heart¬ 
aches  away,  looking  upon  love  as  you  would  upon 
thistle  down  or  dandeline  seed,  a  sentiment  most 
worthless  and  troublesome,  though  beautiful  to 
look  upon.” 

Mrs.  Leslie  had  at  last  touched  a  chord  that 
vibrated  fearfully  for  a  moment,  but  in  her  ear¬ 
nestness  she  saw  not  the  flush  that  came  and 
went  with  her  words — her  husband  noted  and 
remembered  it  long  after. 

“  Thank  you,  sister,  for  your  high  opinion  of 
me,  but  the  cup  you  hold  out  so  temptingly  I 
may  not  taste.” 

But  little  more  was  said.  Nellie  soon  took  her 
leave,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  still  hugged  the  darling 
thought  of  her  bosom,  that  she  was  a  poor,  un¬ 
appreciated,  sensitive  soul,  whom  no  one  could 
or  would  understand. 
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NELLIE  ASHLEY. 


CHAPTER  IV.  | 

Sabbath  morning  dawns  upon  the  little  village,  \ 
not  a  sound  disturbs  its  holy  quiet  Mothers  eyes  ' 
fill  with  tears  as  they  look  upon  their  household  J 
treasures ;  fathers  speak  in  low,  subdued  voices,  j 
A  visitor  has  been  in  their  midst,  Death’s  angel,  ? 
and  has  borne  to  heaven  the  sweet  soul  of  one  j 
who  has  suffered  long.  Mrs.  Haywood  is  no  j 
longer  one  of  their  number.  The  bell  tolls,  and  1 
silent  groups  wend  their  way  to  the  little  church  \ 
— the  white-haired  pastor  in  tremulous  accents  \ 
recounts  the  blessed  worth  of  the  departed,  her 
unostentatious  virtues.  The  strong-minded  father 
hides  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sick-hearted  chil¬ 
dren  weep  beside  him.  Mrs.  Leslie  is  there,  with 
a  shudder  she  gazes  upon  the  cold  features  smil¬ 
ing  even  in  death.  Does  the  past  and  its  unkind- ; 
ness  come  up  before  her?  for  it  is  an  unkindness  ! 
to  think  wrongly  of  another.  Nellie,  too,  bends  < 
upon  the  dear  friend,  whose  lips  shall  no  more  | 
bless  her  with  their  uttered  wisdom.  Neighbors  \ 
whisper  kind  words  to  the  bereaved — aye,  ’tis  \ 
well  to  visit  the  house  of  rejoicing,  but  better  to  j 
go  to  the  house  of  mourning,  here  all  selfish-  ! 
ness  ceases,  brother  greets  brother  as  he  should  \ 
a  fellow  traveller  to  that  dread  future  that  \ 
awaiteth  all — dread  to  those  who  carry  with  j 
them,  through  life,  no  beacon  of  faith  to  lighten  \ 
the  way.  j 

The  last  hymn  is  sung,  its  mournful  echo  sinks  ^ 
deep  in  all  hearts,  white  tomb-stones  are  passed,  \ 
faded  names  are  deciphered,  a  heap  of  gravel  l 
chills  the  pulse,  a  few  low  words,  the  harsh  * 
grating  of  ropes,  down,  down,  oh,  God,  and  do  j 
we  leave  her  here?  Nay,  angels  have  welcomed  j 
the  white-robed  stranger  above,  let  the  worn  !; 
body  rest,  mingle  with  its  mother  clay.  j 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mrs.  Ashley  sickened.  Poor  \ 
Lizzie  wept  and  moaned  as  if  her  heart  would  \ 
break.  Nellie  acted,  night  and  day  did  she  \ 
stand  a  faithful  watcher  by  the  sick  bed,  and  to  > 
her  faithfulness  did  the  mother  owe  her  lifo.  \ 
“It  does  seem  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  one  S 
day  to  Nellie,  “as  if  you  were  made  of  stone,  j 
I  would  give  anything  to  feel  as  calm  and  easy  i 
about  our  dear  mother  as  you  do.  No  one  thinks  \ 
she  can  possibly  recover.”  5 

“She  may  not,  Lizzie,  but  one  should  carry  a  ^ 
cheerful,  hopeful  countenance  in  a  sick  room.  I J 

try  not  to  appear  over  anxious.  Dr.  R - says  \ 

as  much  depends  upon  the  nursing  his  patients  5 
receive  as  upon  the  medicine  he  deals  out — as  \ 
far  as  my  observation  extends  much  more.”  J 
“But  what  if  she  should  die,  Nellie?”  j 

“It  would*  then  be  God’s  will,  we  may  not  \ 
alter  that.”  < 


“  Oh,  if  I  only  had  your  easy  disposition  that 
sees  nothing  but  brightness.” 

“Peace  of  mind,  Lizzie,  blesses  no  possess 
unasked — the  heart  struggles  long  ere  it  gains 
perfect  control  over  its  passions.” 

Weary  days  passed,  and  hope  brightened  to 
reality,  Mrs.  Ashley  was  saved.  Oh,  how  gladly 
did  the  hearts  of  all  sing  songs  of  thanksgiving, 
of  rejoicing  that  the  charmed  circle  of  home  still 
remained  unbroken — but  not  of  long  duration  vw 
this  happiness.  A  shadow  came,  swift,  dark,  on- 
looked  for — the  raging  fever  but  left  the  mother 
to  fasten  its  deadly  grasp  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
daughter,  the  dear  one  who  had  been  a  constant 
beam  of  joy  in  all  seasons,  lay  struggling  for 
life’s  faint  breath.  Nellie’s  work  was  done,  a 
few  more  weary  struggles  and  the  slow  moving 
heart  shall  rest  Kind  friends  stand  weeping 
around  her — she  has  bidden  farewell  to  aU,  and 
now  lies  patiently  awaiting  the  end — a  smile 
lightens  up  her  beautiful  features.  “Alfred, 
dear  Alfred,”  are  the  last  words  that  pass  her 
lips — and  all  is  over. 

Did  that  whisper  reach  the  ear  of  Alfred 
Wendall?  We  know  not.  But  the  next  ere  z 
stranger,  apparently  to  all,  knocked  at  the  cot¬ 
tage  door  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  asked  to  look  ojhui 
the  dead.  Long  did  he  gaze  upon  the  fea¬ 
tures,  the  golden  curls  that  floated  upon  the 
white  pillow,  and  then  stooping  low,  that  proud 
man  touched  his  lips  to  the  cold,  icy  brow,  and 
was  gone. 

The  funeral  was  over. 

Mrs.  Leslie  sat  in  her  chamber.  Twice  had 
she  taken  up  a  letter  directed  to  “sister  Lizzie,*' 
and  twice  had  she  laid  it  aside  unread.  ‘*Let 
me  read  it  for  you,”  said  her  husband,  drawing 
her  to  his  side,  “if  it  is  Nellie’s  voice  it  may  do 
ns  both  good — she  never  spoke  in  vain.” 

“My  Deab  Sister — You  who  know  me  fo 
well,  will  not  think,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  it  is  a 
superstitious  fear  that  urges  me  to  address  these 
lines  to  you.  For  some  time  past  I  hare  felt 
that  my  earthly  pilgrimage  was  drawing  to  a 
olose,  that  my  tarry  with  you  would  be  short — 
and  may  it  not  be  possible  that  God’s  messen¬ 
gers  do  sometimes  whisper  tidings  of  this  kind, 
that  the  soul  may  gather  strength  to  loosen  the 
bonds  that  so  strongly  bind  it  to  earth,  4  ere  the 
silver  cord  be  loosened,  the  golden  bowl  broken  ?’ 

“  Do  not  weep,  dear  Lizzie,  that  the  hand  that 
now  pens  these  lines  will  be  lying  in  the  silenoe 
of  the  grave  when  yon  peruse  my  words.  You 
should  not  mourn,  for  it  is  a  joy  unspeakable  to 
me,  the  thought  of  flinging  aside  this  existence 
for  a  higher,  holier  being. 
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44 4  If  it  is  bliss  even  here  to  mount, 

Where  you  must  wear  the  heavy  chain 
Which  checks  yon  in  your  highest  flight, 

And  drags  you  to  the  earth  again. 

Think  of  the  soul  with  naught  to  clog, 

With  naught  to  dim  its  eagle  flight, 

Porever  drinking  in  new  joy, 

Forever  catohing  some  new  light' 

44  Do  not  think  that  my  present  life  has  been 
one  devoid  of  happiness.  I  have  had  my  trials, 
bat  strength  has  been  given  me  to  bear  them. 
I  leave  with  you,  dear  sister,  a  record  of  my  life 
for  many  years:  my  journal.  I  had  thought  that 
no  eye  but  mine  would  rest  upon  its  pages,  it 
certainly  was  written  for  none  other.  But  the 
thought  has  come  to  me  that  a  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  another  life,  and 
that  other  of  one  near  and  dear  to  you,  might 
not  be  without  its  benefit.  You  will  learn  that 
Nellie  was  subject  to  trials  and  temptations,  that 
she  sometimes  indulged  in  feelings  of  despon¬ 
dency,  that  her  heart  was  not  always  buoyant 
with  hope  and  full  of  sunshine.  But,  Lizze,  I 
tried  to  look  beyond,  to  Him  who  has  said,  ‘Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  thee.1  Is  there  no  meaning 
in  the  petition,  ‘Lead  us  not  into  temptation?’ 
He  who  has  taught  mp  to  say,  ‘Our  Father, ’  will 
lead  you  safely  through  the  journey  of  life,  if 
you  will  but  trust  in  his  goodness. 

“Blessings  inestimable  cluster  about  your 
pathway.  Oh,  prize  them  as  you  should,  let  no 
murmur  rest  upon  your  lip— no  repining  find  a 
lodging  place  in  your  heart — learn  to  make 
others  happy,  and  your  life  will  glow  with  a 
purer  light.  Say  not  that  your  natural  dispo¬ 
sition  rules  you.  Are  not  our  dispositions  what 
we  make  them?  God  has  given  us  a  will,  a 
power  to  exert  that  will,  a  conscience  that 


1  teaches  us  how  to  exert  it  It  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  much  easier  for  some  to  do  aud 
feel  right  than  others.  ‘He  that  ruleth  his 
|  spirit  is  mightier  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.* 
\  The  first  step  will  be  hard,  Lizzie,  I  found  it  so, 
|  but  the  rugged  way  brightens  with  heavenly 
|  blossoms  the  farther  we  advance.  I  speak  from 
t  experience.  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  you, 
\  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  you  to  grant  it  merely 
j  because  it  is  my  request — let  your  own  heart 
Ss  plead  for  the  afflicted.  Mary  Haywood — can 
\  you,  will  you  take  my  place? — will  you  assist, 
\  counsel* the  lonely  orphan?  God  will  bless  you 
\  in  so  doing.  But,  Lizzie,  you  will  not  go  to  her 
\  unless  you  can  utter  sincerely  the  words  of  co^- 
|  fort.  May  we  meet  above,  Nellie.” 

\  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Leslie  as  he  re- 
?  folded  the  letter,  and  placed  it  in  his  wife’s 
^  hand. 

i  “She  counsels  well,  Lizzie,  mdy  we  both  heed 
^  her  advice,”  he  said. 

\  Suffering,  real  heart  suffering,  taught  Mrs. 
S  Leslie  a  life-long  lesson.  It  was  a  long  time 
i  before  she  could  speak  of  the  dear  one  gone 
\  with  composure — a  long  time  before  checrful- 
\  ness  sat  upon  her  brow.  Bitterly  she  wept  over 
<  the  pages  that  revealed  the  inner  life  of  one  who 
>  became  strong  through  many  trials.  Nellie  was 
\  the  good  angel  that  walked  ever  by  her  side — 
s  little  by  little  did  she  learn  to  subdue  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  a  feverish  disposition.  Mary  Hay¬ 
wood  found  a  true  friend  in  Mrs.  Leslie.  “I 
never  knew,”  said  Mary,  to  me  one  day,  nearly 
a  year  after  the  death  of  Nellie,  “that  God  had 
given  our  little  village  two  Nellie  Ashleys  instead 
of  one,  till  my  teacher  went  to  heaven. 


SUMMER. 


BY  FINLEY  JOHN  8  ON. 


The  sad  and  dreary  Winter 
Has  melted  from  the  air, 

And  Spring  with  leaf  and  blossom 
Has  clothed  the  branches  bare; 
And  all  around,  about  us, 

A  voice  of  joy  wo  hear; 

Which  tells  of  coming  Summer 
The  harvest  of  the  year. 

The  happy  birds  are  skimming 
O’er  fields  of  fairy  flowers. 

And  sing  their  songs  of  gladness 
At  evenidg’s  golden  hours. 


And  sunbeams  bright  are  danoing 
Upon  the  babbling  rill; 

While  hues  of  sunset  glory 
Are  lingering  on  the  hill 

Oh,  Summer — glorious  Summer, 
What  pleasures  dost  thou  bring; 

Thy  beauties  are  more  lasting 
Than  that  of  fiekle  Spring; 

And  joyous  voices  greet  thee 
In  tones  of  goodly  cheer; 

As  queen  of  all  the  seasons, 

The  harvest  of  the  year. 
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I  have  bo  fairy  tale  to  tell.  I  shall  only  relate 
what  befel  my  artist  friend,  Bruno  von  Ostend 
and  myself  on  the  night  in  question,  and  no  one 
who  cares  not  for  country  sights  and  sounds  need 
peruse  this  little  sketch,  for  I  shall  “babble  of 
green  fields.” 

We  left  the  dusty,  sweltering,  odorous  city 
behind  us,  and  set  off  for 

“A  land  of  trees,  which  reaching  round  about, 

In  shady  blessing  stretched  their  old  arms  out.” 

Bruno  was  on  a  sketching  excursion,  and  I,  in 
the  ecstacy  of  an  escape  from  a  counting-house. 
We  took  the  cars  for  a  few  miles  out,  and  then 
walked  through  Chester  county,  and  by  noon  we 
were  enjoying  the  “shady  blessing,”  I  lying  on 
my  back  looking  up  into  leafy  labyrinths,  Bruno, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  seizing  the  moment  to 
sketch  a  feathery  fern  on  a  rock’s  edge.  We 
were  seizing  the  idea  of  rural  felicity. 

But  eve  found  us  in  another  case — overheated, 
foot-sore,  hungry,  dusty,  and  apparently  far  from 
any  place  of  refreshment. 

“Bruno,”  I  cried,  “I’m  knocked  up — I  can’t 
go  any  further.  Let  us  ask  at  this  trig  farm¬ 
house  for  a  night’s  shelter.” 

Agreed.  But  the  frowning  farmer  told  us 
there  was  a  public  house  not  a  mile  off — and  he 
did  not  like  to  encourage  stragglers.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  his  neighbor’s  barn  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground  by  some  one  who  had  the 
malignity  to  nail  up  the  doors,  so  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  cattle  wero  consumed  with  it,  and  the 


}  the  porched  farm-house  on  the  hill-side,  a  mile 
\  further  on. 

i  We  dragged  our  weary  limbs  to  his  door. 
^  where  he  sat  in  an  elbow-chair  under  the  shelter 
S  of  the  honeysuckle,  smoking  a  quiet  pipe.  Hi? 
s  drab  suit,  and  brow  shaded  by  broad  brim,  if 
\  well  as  the  exquisite  cleanliness  about  him,  pro- 
\  claimed  Quaker  principles.  His  full,  dimpled 
^  face  promised  well  for  us.  We  made  our  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  night’s  rest  in  his  barn.  He  hesitated 
not  an  instant.  “Yes,  and  welcome.”  To  our 
thanks  he  only  gave  a  good-natured  nod  of 
acceptance. 

So  we  retired  to  our  quarters,  and  seated  on 
the  barn  floor,  pulled  out  our  provided  supper. 

“This  bread  has  dried  to  a  crisp,  and  the 
cheese  has  run  to  oil,”  I  remarked,  “but  appe¬ 
tite  will  make  all  right.  Fall  to,  Bruno,  or  I 
shan’t  leave  you  a  scrap.” 

“Will  thee  please  to  come  to  supper?” said i 
sweet,  lisping  voice  at  the  door,  and  we  caa^kt 
sight  of  a  peeping  pair  of  bine  eyes. 

“There  is  music  in  that,  but  what  does  she 
mean  ?”  Bruno  asked  of  me.  He  wanted  me  to 
propose  accepting  the  invitation. 

“Some  mistake,  I  suppose,”  I  answered.  “  It 
sounded  too  good  to  be  true.” 

“Father  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  please  to  come 
to  supper,”  again  lisped  the  voice,  and  nodding 
acquiescence  to  each  other  we  rose  to  go.  When 
we  reached  the  door  we  saw  a  young  girl,  with 
close-cropped,  curly  head,  running  shyly  back  to 
the  house. 


wretched  farmer  heard  his  beasts  that  ho  had  S 
raised,  bellowing  and  struggling  without  being  \ 
able  to  help  them.  He  thought  a  fiend  who  \ 


could  do  such  a  thing  ought  to  be  burned  him¬ 
self — hanging  was  too  good  for  him,  and  be  had 


set  his  face  since  then  against  everybody  he  did  j 
not  know.  We  might  be  very  worthy  people,  he  s 


thought  nothing  against  — but  the  public  house  $ 


We  presented  ourselves,  all  hesitation  and 
blushes,  at  the  kitchen  door. 

“Come  in,  and  take  seats,”  said  a  tall,  pale, 
calm-looking  matron.  The  old  man’s  look  was 
contentment  and  ease,  hers  was  the  soul’s  peace. 
The  farmer’s  portly  figure  already  filled  bis 
chair.  He  motioned  us  to  our  places,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  be  there; 


was  not  far  away.  >  the  young  girl  and  younger  boys  drew  up;  the 

We  toiled  on,  and  inquired  at  the  inn  for  j  matron  seated  herself,  and  for  a  few  moments 
rooms.  None  to  be  had.  There  was  a  fair  ia  j  our  heads  were  bowed  in  the  impressive,  silent 


the  next  village,  the  “world  and  his  wife”  were 
on  the  way  to  it.  Every  bed  was  engaged,  and 
all  the  room  in  the  barn,  for  even  barn-room 
was  precious.  Perhaps  we  could  get  comfort¬ 
able  lodgings  at  farmer  Ridgway’s.  He  lived  in 
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grace  of  the  Friends. 

Never  w&s  there  such  a  supper!  Coffee,  snow 
white  biscuit,  and  such  delioious  rural  delicacies 
as  smear-case  smothered  in  cream,  apple-butter, 
ham  with  cream  gravy,  little  red  and  white  button 
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radishes,  and  cream  cheese.  Imagine  a  snow 
white,  fresh-creased  cloth  spread  thus,  in  a 
brown-beamed  kitchen,  into  whose  windows  roses 
are  peeping,  with  the  rajs  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  flickering  shadows  of  the  swinging  honey¬ 
suckle  boughs  thrown  across  it,  the  cheerful 
faces  in  fine  contrast  and  grouping — and  you 
hare  a  picture  Bruno  has  since  painted.  After 
supper  we  sat  on  the  porch  at  the  old  man’s 
request,  and  after  telling  him  the  news,  sub¬ 
sided  into  silence. 

What  a  charming  country  we  looked  over! 
Green,  all  soft  green  below  us  in  the  meadows, 
where  the  sheep  were  lying.  Opposite,  the  pro¬ 
file  of  receding  hills  tinted  first  dark  blue,  then 
purple,  and  ending  in  a  little  one  far  down  in  ij 
the  west,  ruby  red  with  sunset  mist.  Behind  1 
us  the  dusky  woods  towered,  and  over  them 
hung  the  young  moon.  To  our  right,  beyond 
the  huge  sycamore  and  little  snuggling  spring- 
house,  there  lay  out  fairly  the  cloud  reflecting 
mill-pond. 

Bruno  pulled  out  his  flute,  and  forgetful  of 
«r  host’s  principles,  began  to  play,  “Meet  me 
in  the  Willow  Glen,”  “Sounds  from  Home,” 
“Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,”  &c.  In  answer  to 
my  apprehensi  ve  glances  the  old  man  smiled. 
He  had  no  objection  to  our  making  music.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  little  damsel  emerged  from  the  house 
with  a  pitcher,  which  we  heard  her  mother  bid 
her  fill  at  the  spring.  Bruno  was  playing  one 
of  Lanner’s  waltzes.  Her  feet  began  to  keep 
time,  she  tripped  along  the  grassy  path,  swing- 
,ng  the  pitcher  gracefully  over  her  head,  and 
bending  to  and  fro  to  the  music. 

“Tacy,  what  is  thee  doing?”  called  the  ma-  j 
bun’s  warning  voice  from  the  kitchen  window.  | 
The  bright  face  turned  to  answer,  j 

“Nothing,  mother;  but  the  music  makes  me  > 
fun  and  skip.”  < 

“I’m  afraid  thee  was  dancing.”  \ 

“Now,  now,  mother,”  interrupted  the  old  man,  $ 
“don’t  put  the  notion  of  dancing  in  her  head,  \ 
for  if  she  thinks  that's  dancing,  she’ll  never  rest  s 
till  she  has  more  of  it.  See,  she  can't  keep  still,  \ 
the  little  lamb,  while  the  music  sounds.”  \ 

For  fear  of  troubling  our  hostess,  Bruno  put  ^ 
up  his  flute,  and  after  awhile,  when  it  got  a  little  i; 
darker,  we  went  to  the  mill-pond  for  a  bath,  that  i 
cheapest  and  greatest  of  luxuries.  Then  to  our  l 
sleeping  place.  The  large  barn  was  pretty  close,  \ 
uud  smelt  strong  of  fresh  hay,  but  adjoining,  jj 
there  *as  a  lower  and  smaller  one,  into  the  hay-  j 
“  of  which,  ten  feet  down,  we  jumped  through  \ 
*  door-way  from  the  loft  whore  we  stood.  Two  $ 
opposite  windows  were  open,  and  the  west  wind  \ 
ew  through  it.  There,  on  the  soft  hay,  fanned  \ 


to  repose,  we  rested  onr  weary,  but  already  re¬ 
freshed  limbs,  and  dreamed  delightfully. 

After  some  hours  sleep,  I  was  half  aroused  by 
a  feeling  of  suffocation,  a  heavy,  unconquerable 
dulness,  which  totally  prevented  any  motion,  and 
almost  every  thought.  I  could  only  try  to  con¬ 
jecture  its  cause  until  I  smelt  smoke!  That 
$  broke  the  spell.  I  started  up  and  shook  Bruno, 
s  who  would  not  be  roused.  I  tried  again  and 
^  again.  He  hung  on  my  hands  like  a  dead 
^  weight,  seeming  half  smothered.  I  had  little 
j  enough  time  to  save  my  life.  The  smoke  was 
*  rolling  in  volleys  through  the  loft,  the  cattle 
below  bellowing  and  plunging,  the  fire  raging, 
the  shingles  snapping  and  crackling.  I  couldn’t 
leave  him — I  couldn’t  stay  and  he  burned — I 
couldn’t  rouse  him.  I  took  him  on  my  back, 
and  carried  him  to  the  place  where  we  had 
entered. 

Alas!  In  jumping  down  upon  the  soft  hay  we 
|  had  not  accurately  estimated  the  height,  and 
j  there  was  a  bare  stone  wall  before  me,  which  a 
\  lurid  light  showed  me  was  at  least  twenty  feet 
\  high.  I  alone  could  not  climb  it,  much  less 
j  could  I  drag  Bruno  up.  I  left  him  and  rushed 
to  the  windows.  They  were  both  shut,  and  I 
feared  to  open  them  lest  the  air  should  turn  the 
hot  smoke  to  scorching  flame.  But  I  grew  des* 
perate — I  pushed  the  shutter — it  was  fastened. 
I  groped  for  the  bolt  or  hook.  It  had  none — it 
was  nailed  up  on  the  outsido,  or  fastened  in 
some  way  from  without.  I  kicked,  I  screamed, 
I  threw  myself  against  it  with  my  wholo  force, 
though  I  knew  there  was  a  sheer  descent  out¬ 
side.  In  vain.  It  resisted  my  strength.  Then 
I  bethought  myself  of  the  trap  for  throwing 
down  hay  to  the  cattle,  which  there  is  in  barns 
generally.  I  began  groping  around  for  it  in  the 
furious  haste  of  a  race  with  death.  I  scratched 
away  the  hay  on  the  floor  like  a  dog,  with  all- 
fours.  I  tried  corners,  centre,  and  sides  without 
finding  it.  Then  I  remembered  that  the  window 
on  one  side  was  over  the  cow-racks,  and  the  hay 
was  probably  thrown  from  it.  If  I  could  burst 
it  open  I  could  throw  Bruno  down  without  fear 
of  hurting  him.  I  tried  the  shutter  again.  It 
was  firmly  closed,  and  I  cursed  the  fiend  who 
had  thus  entrapped  us.  I  put  my  mouth  to  the 
crack  and  called  for  help.  The  cattle  drowned 
my  voice — the  confused  cries  of  calf,  and  sheep, 
and  chickens,  and  cows,  and  horses  stamping 
frantically.  My  heart  was  chilled  with  horror. 
Then  I  again  rushed  over  my  insensible  friend 
to  the  wall.  I  stopped  to  make  another  effort, 
even  by  kicking  him,  to  arouse  him — if  only  to 
have  two  minds  instead  of  one  to  suggest  escape 
from  this  fearful  emergency.  He  remained 
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immovably  snoring.  I  tried  to  climb  the  wall 
with  my  hands  and  feet.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
half  way  np !  I  was  safe !  I  could  call  assist¬ 
ance  for  my  friend.  But  no !  I  fell  back  again 
to  the  straw.  I  tried  again,  and  again,  until 
my  finger-nails  were  worn  to  the  quick.  I  fell 
back  every  time. 

At  last  a  tongue  of  flame  shot  along  the  smoke. 

I  shrieked  aloud  for  help,  and  then  renounced 
all  effort.  I  sank  down  beside  Bruno.  A  thou¬ 
sand  keen,  fearful  reflections  swept  through  me,  . 
of  my  short  life  thus  cut  off,  of  the  friends  left  j 
to  agonize  at  my  horrible  fate,  and  of  the  manji  > 
things  I  had  to  live  for.  One  bitter  thought  * 
kept  presenting  itself.  It  was  that  our  trusting  \ 
host  would  believe  we  had  been  the  wicked  doers  \ 
of  this  devilish  deed,  and  had  perhaps  escaped  ^ 
with  his  horses,  since  among  the  mangled  re-  5 
mains  he  would  not  be  able  to  identify  us,  or  < 
them.  Then  came  vividly  before  me  the  phy-  \ 
sical  horrors  of  the  death  I  was  about  to  die.  I  £ 
prayed  mentally  for  a  speedy  death,  and  envied  \ 
Bruno  his  insensibility.  For  one  moment  I 
seemed  to  fall  into  it  myself.  Then  a  glare  of 
fire  burst  across  my  face,  and  I  opened  my  eyes. 

What!  Was  it  so? 

Was  the  air  smokeless,  and  were  those  swal¬ 
lows  skimming  and  twittering  over  my  head 
among  the  brown  rafters?  Were  these  the  ordi- 


t  nary  sounds  of  the  barn-yard,  crowing,  lowing, 
|  caching,  and  bleating,  and  not  the  agonised  crj 
|  of  burning  animals?  Was  the  glare  of  fire  onlj 
\  this  long,  slanting  sunbeam  coming  from  the 
|  roof  and  dazzling  my  eyes?  Were  the  heat  and 
s  suffocation  only  caused  by  the  flapping  to  of 
<  the  shutters,  and  the  Bultry  air  of  the  don 
|  loft?  Was  this  my  good  Bruno  smiling  in  happy 
\  security  at  my  side  ? 

Had  it  all  been  a  dream? 

I  wiped  the  drops  from  my  forehead,  and 
sprang  to  my  knees  with  bowed  head. 

What  thankfulness  1 

Looking  up  after  a  minute,  my  eyes  travelled 
over  the  stone  wall,  up  to  the  doorway  which 
had  seemed  so  inaccessible  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore.  There  stood  the  blushing,  curly-headed 
damsel  looking  down  upon  us,  her  pretty  form 
and  countenance  standing  out  from  the  rich, 
dimly-tinted  brown  of  the  dark  barn-loft  behind 
her  like  one  of  Greuso's  sweetest  portraits. 

“See,  Bruno,  quick !”  I  said,  for  I  was  afraid 
she  would  vanish,  and  I  wanted  my  friend  lo 
see  her.  She  was  bidding  us  to  breakfhst,  and 
Bruno  noted  her  well.  He  has  begun  the  pic¬ 
ture  since,  and  I  hope  he  will  succeed  in  wkiag 
her  look  as  much  like  an  angel  as  she  did  that 
\  morning  to  mo  after  my  Mid-Summer 
l  Dream. 


LONELY. 


BY  MARY 

A  wbary  way,  beset  with  thorns, 

Wherein  my  footsteps  stray ! 

With  gloom  above,  and  wilds  beneath — 

Alas!  a  weary  way! 

No  star,  mild  beaming,  lights  my  gloom — 

No  south  winds  softly  blow, 

Fanning  the  cheek  where  fever  heats 
And  hectic  flashes  glow. 

My  feet  grow  faltering,  way-worn,  sore— 

I  sink  with  weariness ! 

The  path  grows  drearier  than  before. 

Yet  onward  must  I  press ! 

My  Fate  pursues  me  close  behind — 

Fate  pitiless  and  stern ! 

It  will  not  let  me  falter  down — 

I  dare  not  backward  turn. 

And  yet,  I  knertfr  Love's  passion  flowers 
Bloom  close  the  path  beside ; 

And  mountain  streams  eome  danoing  down, 
With  foam-bells  on  the  tide. 
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n  But  'tis  not  mine  the  flowers  to  pluok — 

>  To  quaff  the  cooling  stream; 

5  Love’s  blossoms  wither  'neath  my  touch — 
l  Its  waters  poisoned  seem. 

s  There  is  no  arm  to  bear  raq  up — 

|  To  help  me  conquer  Fate; 

|  To  make  my  way  less  wearisome, 
j  My  life  less  desolate. 

\  No  gentle  eye  to  eheer  me  on — 

>  No  clasping  hand  in  mine — 

^  No  kiss  to  seal  my  quivering  lips — 

*  No  heart  to  make  my  shrine. 

|  Only,  alone,  to  gain  yon  height — 
s  Only,  to  win  a  name; 

\  Ob,  chill  and  desolate  pathway  there 
$  Oh,  cold  and  hollow  Fame ! 

s'  A  lonely  wanderer  o'er  life's  wold, 
s  With  way-worn  feet,  I  stray! 

\  With  clouds  above,  and  wilds  below — 

.  Alas!  a  weary  way! 
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CHAPTER  I.  * 

Mb.  Stanwood  was  a  broken  merchant ;  pros-  < 
ieroas  and  influential  once,  bat  now  forgotten  { 
pon  Change.  His  wife  was  a  confirmed  invalid ;  \ 
md  Ollie,  the  third  and  last  member  of  his  small  s 
amily,  was  an  elderly  woman  who  had  served  $ 
hem  in  better  days,  and  now  acting  as  cook,  J 
Chambermaid,  nurse,  and  financier  at  once,  had  \ 
mt  one  aim  in  life,  to  prop  the  falling  glory  of  $ 
the  Stanwoods.  I 

Yes,  there  were  others  who  belonged  to  the  \ 
family,  bnt  up  to  the  time  of  our  narrative  had  ij 
taken  little  part  in  its  discouragements  and  \ 
sorrows.  Alas,  it  had  no  joys!  Mrs.  Stanwood  \ 
remained  in  her  darkened  room  week  after  week ;  \ 
Mr.  Stanwood  sat  below,  in  his  easy-chair  with  > 
the  tom  damask  cover,  and  read  books  of  romance  s 
wd poetry  week  after  week ;  and  week  after  week  S 
to  the  kitchen,  poor  old  Ollie  toiled  like  a  giantess  \ 
to  produce  for  them  a  suitable  degree  of  comfort  \ 
vith  the  scanty  means  at  her  command.  Hope,  | 
frith,  and  with  them  cheerfulness,  had  forsaken  j 
the  household  when  its  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  i 
h^opeof  friends  departed.  \ 

Let  to-day  be  no  worse  than  yesterday,  was  \ 
the  only  prayer  of  these  discouraged  souls ;  they  j 
never  thought  of  improving  matters,  and  making  \ 
to-day  better  than  yesterday.  Change,  they  \ 
dreaded,  and  trembled  before  the  very  sound; 
tor  in  their  memory  it  was  wholly  associated 
with  loss. 

But  a  change  was  impending:  Mr.  Stanwood  j 
thought  of  it  among  his  books,  ahd  Mrs.  Stan-  ; 
*ood,  among  her  pillows,  and  Ollte  among  her 
accounts;  all  shrank  from  mentioning  what  they 
felt  sure  would  bring  new  trial  and  sorrow ;  yet 
the  matter  must  be  discussed,  and  one  morning 
Mr.  Stanwood  summoning  his  energies,  entered  j 
hia  wife’s  room  firmly  resolved  to  break  the  dis-  { 
•Pp*«able  subject.  j 

Groping  his  way  through  the  dark,  close  room,  \ 
he  began  with  his  usual  inquiry,  “How  do  yon  S 
feel  this  morning,  my  dear  ?  Any  more  comfort-  J 
able?”  | 

“Oh,  no,”  in  a  feeble  voice,  “I  have  had  a  | 
tittle  less  neuralgia,  but  I  am  so  weak  and  ache  $ 
10  with  lying  here.  I  thought  no  one  would  ever  l 
C0Blle»  tl  w  half  an  hour  past  the  time  for  taking  \ 
drops.”  And  she  whined  through  a  long  list  * 


of  aches  and  fears  and  wishes,  while  Mr.  Stan¬ 
wood,  seeking  vainly  for  the  phial  which  con¬ 
tained  his  wife’s  potion,  began  opening  a  window 
shutter,  and  cheerily  streamed  in  the  morning 
snn. 

“My  dear  husband,  are  you  crazy?  you  blind 
me,  with  this  raging  headache  too!  pray,  pray, 
shut  out  that  dreadful  light.” 

“Then  I  oannot  find  your  drops.” 

“Well,  let  them  go;  oh,  dear!  I  am  not  sure 
they  do  me  any  good.  Hid  Ollie  speak  to  you 
of  my  breakfast?” 

“She  did  not,  what  will  you  have?” 

“Not  much  of  anything.  I  have  no  appetite; 
ask  her  to  cook  up  something  that  I  will  relish, 
and  to  bo  sure  my  coffee  is  strong,  and  to  have 
it  rich  with  cream ,  and  ask  her  if  she  has  not 
some  calf ’s-foot-jelly ;  that  may  possibly  cool  my 
mouth.  That’s  all,  except  a  biscuit  or  a  piece 
of  toast,  she  can  bring  both,  and  I  will  eat  which¬ 
ever  looks  most  tempting:  it  is  a  dreadful  thing 
not  to  have  any  appetite.” 

“So  it  is,  love;  but  I  am  glad  yon  are  not 
hungry  now,  because — probably  you  remember 
what  day  this  is?” 

“How  should  I?  all  the  days  are  alike  to  us.” 
Yet  Mrs.  Stanwood  remembered  very  well. 

“It  is  the  first  of  April,  and  Bessie  is  coming 
home  to  live ;  she  left  us  for  boarding-school,  you 
know,  some  time  before  our  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  must  remember  her  home  as  it  once  was ;  the 
change  will  be  a  disappointment  to  the  poor  young 
thing.”  And  Mr.  Stanwood’s  voice  trembled. 
Many  a  time  his  heart  yearned  for  the  absent 
child  who  was  suffering  banishment  on  account 
of  her  mother’s  nerves ;  and  now  he  feared  that 
the  unattractive  home  would  estrange  her  from 
him  even  more  than  absence  had  done. 

“Well,  Charles,  what  do  you  expect  of  me?” 
asked  Mrs.  Stanwood,  in  an  injured  tone.  “Let 
her  come,  we  have  done  our  best,  I  have  sold 
my  jewelry  to  pay  the  last  school  bills,  what 
can  she  ask  more?” 

“Of  course  I  expect  nothing,  but - ” 

“Then  please  go  and  see  about  my  break¬ 
fast  ;  ah !  suffering  is  hard  enough  without 
neglect.” 

“But  do  you  not  think  we  might  have  a  fire  in 
the  parlor,  and  have  the  piano  tuned ;  and  that 
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you  could  feel  well  enough  to  be  down  stairs 
when  Bessie  arrives  and  welcome  her  ?” 

“  I,  in  that  cold  room,  not  heated  before  this 
winter!”  Mrs.  Stanwood  gained  her  voice  from 
very  indignation.  “No,  Charles,  we  cannot  afford 
so  many  fires;  and  as  for  the  piano,  I  broke  it 
purposely,  there  is  no  need  of  establishing  dan¬ 
gerous  precedents  in  the  beginning;  and  to  hear 
piano  music  with  my  poor  nerves  would  be  dis¬ 
tressing.  Bessie  may  as  well  understand  at  once 
that  she  must  yield  a  few  of  her  own  wishes  to 
others*  necessities.” 

Mr.  Stanwood  did  not  often  work  himself  into 
sufficient  courage  for  maintaining  any  point,  and 
knowing  his  own  weakness,  resolved  to  make  the 
mostof  the  present  opportunity.  “  You  are  aware, 
my  love,  that  Bessie  has  lived  in  utter  estrange¬ 
ment  from  us;  that  she  has  been  deprived  of 
those  sweet  home  influences,  and  all  those  mani¬ 
festations  of  parental  love  which  make  the  charm 
of  childhood.  You  have  not  felt  able  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  her,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  write 
letters  which  interest  a  child,  and  hard  for  a 
child  to  maintain  much  interest  in  strangers; 
truly,  I  cannot  see  that  we  have  the  smallest 
claim  upon  the  poor  girl’s  love.” 

“We  have  claims  upon  her  duty :  often  during 
her  infancy  and  childhood,  I  have  comforted 
myself  with  the  thought  that  she  would  grow  up 
to  repay  all  my  anxiety  and  care;  and  some  time 
I  might  lean  upon  her,  as  she  leaned  upon  me 
then:  the  time  has  come.” 

Completely  vanquished,  Mr.  Stanwood  went 
back  to  his  easy-chair  just  in  time  to  meet  Ollie 
with  her  breakfast  waiter,  which  for  the  first 
time,  seemed  to  him  somewhat  crowded  for  an 
invalid’s  fare ;  and  opening  his  book,  he  wondered 
if  Bessie  must  content  herself  with  such  unsavory 
meals  as  his  own  invariably  were;  and  if  she 
would  be  very  much  dismayed  at  first  sight  of 
her  home;  and  if  she  could  possibly  love  him, 
and  care  for  him,  and  comfort  his  old  age 

CHAPTER  IL 

“Where  are  they?  Where’s  somebody? 
Mother!  Ollie!  Where’s  the  parlor?  Can  this 
be  the  house?” 

“Bessie!  dear  child!  the  same  bright  curls 
and  ringing  voice  that  made  our  borne  bright 
when  you  were  a  child.” 

“Then  you  are  my  father,  I  thought  so!  and 
I  am  home,  and  you  are  glad  to  see  me  ?  But 
where’s  mother?  And  why  did  you  not  come  to 
the  cars?” 

“I  hardly  thought  of  it;  forgive  me,  we  arc 
not  used  to  arrivals.  Your  mother  is  up  stairs, 
sick.” 


*  “Sick!  and  you  did  not  send  for  me?” 

$  “She  is  always  sick  my  child,  you  will  hi* 

\  plenty  of  nursing.” 

>  “  Oh !  may  I  take  care  of  her  ?  I  was  afraid  ti* 

\  house  would  be  full  of  servants,  and  that  I  mu* 

J  sit  up  primly  and  be  a  lady.  Shall  I  go  up  stairs 
5  now  ?  Yes — do  not  wait  to  ask — I  will  surprise 
l  her.”  And  she  flew  to  her  mother’s  room, 
s  “Dear,  dear,  blessed  mother,  my  own  mother. 

\  I’m  so  glad  to  get  back  to  you  l”  and  every  wort 
^  was  sealed  with  twenty  kisses. 

Mrs.  Stanwood  sneezed.  “How  do  you  <k, 
Bessie  ?  I’m  glad  you  have  come,  we  need  m 
enough — there  that  will  do,”  she  sneexed  again 
\  “Stand  farther  off,  love,  you  must  learn  » 
j  be  considerate;  I  am  an  invalid,  you  know,  t*i 
^  your  cold  damp  garments  might  give  me  ny 
\  death.” 

|  “Dear  mother,  it  is  the  sunniest  April  <hy 
J  you  ever  knew,  and  I  waited  long  enough  below. 

|  talking  with  papa,  to  drive  all  the  chills  away.  I 
j  should  think;  but  you  are  sensitive,  poor  thing. 

J  Do  let  me  open  the  shutter  and  see  how  m 
$  look.” 

Equally  curious  to  mark  what  changes  tune 
had  made  in  her  child’s  appearance,  Mis  Sttf- 
wood  nerved  herself  to  bear  the  intolerable  light, 

$  and  Bessie  prattled  on. 

<  “Why  you’re  a  perfect  beauty !  What  a 
|  to  be  shut  up  in  this  dark  room  all  the  time. 

^  I  shall  not  wholly  close  the  shutter ;  for  ow 
i  does  not  gain  a  mother  every  day,  and  I  w»nt 
5  to  realize  your  existence,  as  I  can  only  do  by 
\  having  you  before  my  eyes.  What  a  nice,  kind 
\  gentleman  father  is,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
3  him  so  old:  perhaps  he  worries  about  you;  how 
\  long  have  you  been  sick,  mother?” 

\  “For  more  than  seven  years.” 
s  “And  this  is  why  everything  looks  so  dis* 
|  mally  down  stairs;  such  funny,  old,  faded  far- 
}  niture  and  carpets,  and  such  dusty  curtains  and 
i  ragged  chairs  yon  never  saw,  or  dreamed  of 
j  except  in  a  novel ;  the  elegant,  great  room? 
\  make  these  things  look  more  comfortless:  I  will 

13  soon  bring  about  a  change.” 

“My  poor  child,  yonr  father  is  a  bankrupt 
our  property,  our  friends,  our  hope,  our  happi* 
ness  all  went  together.  I  do  not  complain ;  and 
yon  must  learn,  like  your  father  and  myself,  to 
submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.” 

“You  surprise  me;  but  if  we  are  so  poor, 
bow  does  it  happen  that  we  still  live  in  so  fine 
a  house?” 

“Your  father’s  failure  wa9  the  result  of  no 
mismanagement  or  speculation,  bat  of  losses  at 
sea;  and  his  creditors  were  so  pleased  with  the 
honorable  manner  in  which  he  yielded  every 
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thing  to  their  demands,  that  they  presented  me 
irith  the  houee  in  -which  we  lived.  I  hope  to 
remain  here  until  a  release  comes  from  my  suf¬ 
fering.” 

“Then  you  expect  better  things?” 

“Yes,  Bessie,  I  expect  to  die.” 

“Oh,  mother,  not  yet!  not  for  years  and  years ! 
Wait  and  see  what  I  can  do  with  our  home,  see 
tow,  before  long,  I  will  hare  everything  fresh  ; 
ind  bright ;  and  how  completely  I  will  cure  you,  j 
ind  have  your  beautiful  face  for  the  best  orna- 
nent  in  my  parlor.  My  parlor,  my  home,  mother,  ; 
Cither— you  cannot  guess  what  blessed  words  j 
they  are  to  me,  how  I  have  longed  to  say  them,  j 
and  have  envied  the  poorest  beggar  that  spoke  < 
of  parents  and  a  home.”  j 

“We  must  talk  about  these  plans  of  yours,  \ 
Beasie;  I  hate  change,  so  does  your  father;  if  J 
you  spoil  aught  there  are  no  means  of  replacing  j 
it,  so  do  not  attempt  any  experiments  yet.  Tour  \ 
out  my  drops  now,  love ;  and  give  me  that  tart  | 
to  remove  the  taste  from  my  mouth;  there,  close  j 
the  ihuttcr,  hang  up  the  green  shawl  against 
the  crevice ;  then  go  down  stairs,  and  I  will  try  \ 
to  Bleep.  < 


CHAPTER  III.  \ 

“Wht, Ollie,  you  dear  soul!  I  had  almost  for-  J 
gotten  you.  Here,  don’t  wait  to  wipe  your  hands,  \ 
let  me  give  you  &  kiss,  as  I  used  when  you  put  | 
me  to  bed  years  ago.  You  have  grown  old,  5 
Ollie.”  | 

“Well  I  might.  Miss,  with  all  the  care,  and  \ 
trouble,  tnd  sickness,  and  poverty,  and - ”  i 

“I  would  not  talk  about  such  things,  you  will  5 
F°w  young  again,  now  I  have  come  home  to  \ 
make  everything  go  smoothly  and  look  bright.  \ 
How  do  I  look,  Ollie  ?  Are  you  disappointed  in  ! 
me*  And  do  you  suppose  mother  was?  for  she  < 
didn’t  seem  so  very,  very  glad  as  I  thought  per-  ] 
haps  she  would  be;  though  she  was  kind,  and  j 
**id  something  about  being  pleased  upon  my  < 
wtnrn.”  \ 

“You  have  not  changed,  Miss  Bessie,  in  one  j 
thing*»  you  always  did  rattle  off  a  string  of  \ 
questions,  and  give  no  one  a  chance  to  reply. 
How  do  yon  look?  like  an  angel,  in  this  poor,  I 
old,  faded  room.”  5 

“Ho  not  slander  my  home,  Ollie,  or  I  shall 
have  to  change  domestics;  though  I  dare  say 
you  have  been  toiling  for  about  nothing  ever  | 
mnce  my  father  failed.  Tell  me  now  exactly  j 
hjw  you  manage,  and  how  poor  we  really  are.” 

“It  would  break  your  heart,  Miss  Bessie,  I’d  s 
rather  not” 

“Ton  do  not  knovr  what  a  stout,  little  heart  I  ’ 


have,  so  speak  the  worst  What  do  you  think, 
Ollie !  some  mischievous  boy  has  nailed  a  dress¬ 
maker’s  sign  upon  our  side  door.  I  noticed  it 
as  we  drove  up,  this  afternoon.” 

“The  very  same  eyes!  when  she  was  a  child 
nobody  could  deceive  her!”  Ollie  exclaimed. 
“  If  you  must  know  then,  we  are  obliged  to  let 
out  a  few  rooms  to  some  respectable  women, 
who,  who - ” 

“Are  dressmakers?  How  convenient  that  will 
be,  I  shall  know  all  the  fashions!” 

“But  we  don’t  speak  of  it,  Miss  Bessie,  espe¬ 
cially  to  your  mother;  where  their  bell-wire 
runs  through  our  entry,  I  have  had  it  enclosed 
in  a  thick  box,  and  she  never  catches  the  sound. 
It  would  kill  her,  I  believe,  to  know  that  a  Stan¬ 
ley  and  a  Stan  wood  were  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  seamstresses,  and  that  our  honse  was 
constantly  frequented  by  their  customers.” 

“Why,  then,  have  you  allowed  the  thing  to 
happen?” 

“The  rooms  were  not  used;  and  these  women 
pay  a  large  rent,  which  is  our  only  steady  in¬ 
come.  Sometimes  your  grandfather  or  your 
uncle  send  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  but  we  never 
know  when  to  expect  it,  and  your  mother  would 
die  before  asking  a  single  cent.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing,  Miss,  to  have  ready  money;  patience 
knows  I  had  difficult  work  enough  when  we 
wanted  it.” 

“Then  you  manage  all  the  finances,  Ollie?” 

Ollie’s  brow  clouded.  “Why,  yes;  they  said 
I  could  make  the  money  go  farther  than  any  one 
else,  but  of  course,  Miss  Bessie - ” 

“Of  course,  Miss  Bessie  will  not  meddle  with 
your  plans,  dear  old  Ollie,  except  when  you  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  helping 
her  now  and  then.” 

Since  the  day  of  the  failure,  Ollie  had  not 
smiled  so  radiantly  before.  “That  will  I  indeed, 
Miss ;  and  heaven  knows  fill  my  plans  and  all  my 
humble  walks  have  but  one  end,  to  comfort  my 
old  master  and  mistress  in  the  days  of  their 
humiliation.  As  for  money,  I  see  you  are  not 
the  flighty  girl  that  we  expected  home,  with  a 
head  full  of  boarding-school  airs,  so  here’s  the 
purse,  Miss  Bessie,  and  here  am  I  at  your  ser¬ 
vice.” 

“Very  well;  now  you  have  passed  through 
the  form  of  resignation,  I  re-eleot  you  manager 
of  finance.  We  will  trust  each  other,  and  be 
partners,  Ollie ;  for  we  both  have  one  aim,  and 
though  I  have  given  no  proof  os  yet  of  my 
capacity,  wait  awhile  patiently  and  see  what  I 
can  do.  But  tell  me,  are  you  going  to  carry  up 
that  old  tin  tea-pot  for  our  supper?  Have  we 
not  a  better  one?” 
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4 4  Why,  yes,  there  is  a  Britannia  and  a  china 
tea  service,  but  your  father  always  tells  me  to 
do  what  makes  least  work,  and  he  has  grown 
used  to  these.” 

“Let  us  try  the  others  to-night.  Come,  it  is 
only  fair  that  you  should  treat  to  something 
upon  my  return;  and  I  would  rather  have  a 
good-looking  table  than  a  good  meal  any  time.’V 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Miss;  for  I  had 
contrived  a  treat  for  you,  look  at  this  beautiful 
little  steak,  so  relishing  after  your  journey.” 

“How  thoughtful  in  you,  Ollie;  and  you  will 
let  us  have  the  tea  service  besides  T  Sec,  I  have 
washed  off  the  dust,  and  it  looks  like  another 
kind  of  ware.  You  are  so  indulgent  that  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  add  to  your  labors ;  bring  a  tub 
of  water  to  the  dining-room  after  tea,  and  I  will 
wash  the  cups  to  begin.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

On  taking  her  tea  to  the  dining-room,  by 
whose  fire  she  had  usually  left  it  standing  until 
the  table  was  laid,  Ollie  was  surprised  to  find 
the  latter  in  readiness,  and  a  little  dismayod 
withal  at  some  other  of  Bessie’s  improvements. 
The  fire  was  blazing  at  a  height  which  Mr.  Stan- 
wood  never  required,  and  Ollie  never  allowed; 
the  ragged  easy-chair  was  overspread  with  a 
table-cloth,  one  of  the  few  bright  things  re¬ 
maining  in  the  house,  and  which  Ollie  had 
cherished  like  the  apple  of  her  eye;  and  worse 
still,  on  the  stand  burnt  two  wax  candles,  which 
as  relics  of  former  elegance,  Ollie  had  preserved 
in  the  parlor  candelabra  year  after  year;  scrap¬ 
ing  the  dust  from  them  every  spring  and  fall, 
until  it  must  be  confessed  their  appearance  was 
rather  attenuated. 

The  good  woman  began  to  expostulate;  but 
Bessie  made  her  stand  at  the  door  and  confess 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  room  was  magically 
changed,  and  that  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  see 
things  begin  to  look  gay  again ;  and  that  in  case 
her  mother  ever  should  resolve  to  come  down 
stairs,  it  would  be  fine  to  have  a  pleasant  room 
for  her.  Ollie  was  in  a  yielding  mood,  and 
Bessie  coaxed  so  prettily,  and  looked  so  fairy- 
like  and  charming  with  her  shower  of  gulden 
curls;  and  the  whole  was  Buch  a  change  besides, 
from  the  dreary,  old  monotony,  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  frown;  though  Mr.  Stan  wood  might 
have  spent  all  his  evenings  in  the  dark,  before 
the  housekeeper  would  have  yielded  her  pre¬ 
cious  candles  to  him. 

After  tea  came  another  expostulation  about 
the  dishes,  but  Bessie  had  her  way ;  and  soon  it 
became  an  established  custom  in  the  house  that 


Bessie’s  way  should  be  had  in  all  things,  thoait 
she  was  assiduously  the  most  yielding  of  morUk 
and  asked  everything  as  a  favor,  nothing  u% 
right.  She  had  a  fascinating  manner  which  u 
one  understood,  and  no  one  could  resist 

Ollie’s  quick  eye  detected  the  remains  of  tk 
“beautiful  little  steak”  she  had  cooked  so  art¬ 
fully,  upon  Mr.  Stanwood’s  plate;  she  felt  hut 
and  slighted,  so  she  told  Bessie  the  first  tint 
they  were  alone  again,  to  think  she  hid  ns 
eaten  what  was  prepared  exclusively  for  herself. 

“But  there  was  not  enough  for  two,  and  I 
feasted  upon  the  savory  odors  and  upon  your 
kindness,  Ollie;  while  my  father,  as  he  finished 
the  morsel  of  meat,  smacked  his  lips  in  s  wj 
that  did  me  good.  I  am  afraid  poor  pa  does  net 
often  have  such  a  supper.” 

“  Then  let  him  work  and  earn  it,  I  say.  ft 
is  a  good  man,  Mr.  Stan  wood  is;  and  I  dotf 
forget  that  he  is  your  father,  Miss  Bessie;  bat 
ho  has  not  the  energy  of  a  mouse;  sitting trotwd 
here,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  be  waited  upon  aad 
fed  by  women!” 

“Hush,  Ollie.” 

“No,  I  will  not  hush  until  I've  said nj »/•’ 
I  want  you  to  understand  him;  Ididwtf^4 
good  while,  and  things  never  went  » rd! « 
since  I  have  found  him  out;  he  is 
and  that  makes  him  indolent;  he  is  {ond  o! 
books,  and  that  makes  him  contented,  and  to*?1 
him  always  in  a  kind  of  maze:  why,  I  h|Te 
known  him  to  go  into  a  long  explanation  to 
your  mother  about  the  chemical  difference— 1 
believe  he  called  it,  between  steel  and  iron, 
when  she  was  half  dying  with  neuralgia 
nervousness.  He  is  always  in  a  brown  study, 
eats  and  drinks,  and  sleeps  and  wakes  in  it:  k 
could  not  tell  you  this  minute  what  he  had  fo 


supper.” 

“I  declare,  I  will  ask  him!” 

“You  may;  aud  tell  him  if  you  choose,^ 
never  a  finer  gentleman  than  he  was  once,  cooM 
change  to  such  a  dead-and-alive  image  as  bc« 
now.”  Ollie  felt  secure  enough  that  the  mess# 


would  never  be  given. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Away  ran  Bessie  to  the  dining-room, 
entered  just  in  time  to  arrest  her  father  s 
as  he  was  removing  the  fine  cloth  from  his  chaff 
“That  is  to  remain,  papa,  until  I  can  proesrt1 
better  covering.” 

“But  Ollie  will  take  our  heads  off.” 

“I  shall  appeal  to  higher  authority;  yoff|** 
master  of  the  house.” 

“We  don't  know  about  that,  Bessie,*  op 
his  book. 
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“Why  don’t  we  know,  papa  ?  Whose  comfort » 
ihould  be  consulted  if  not  yours?  I  expected  a  \ 
ompliment  or  two  about  the  appearance  of  my 
oom,  and  so  far,  I  have  had  only  expostula- 
ions.” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  observe  the 
h&nge  at  first,  but  as  I  sat  alone  here  by  the  j 
ire,  where  I  have  sat  alone  so  many  nights,  it  \ 
eemed  to  come  over  me  all  at  once ;  and  I  looked  i 
round  and  saw  what  my  bright  haired  little  witoh  > 
ttd  been  doing.  Why,  Bessie,  it  is  like  a  chapter  \ 
i  the  Arabian  Nights.”  $ 

“No,  father,  say  it  is  like  a  chapter  of  home,  \ 
hat  is  what  I  longed  to  hear  you  say  of  your  s 
>wn  accord.  Home  to  my  thinking  is  far  better  j 
than  any  diamond  cave  or  enchanted  castle;  > 
borne,  where  there  are  ready  sympathies,  and  J 
toviug  words,  and  where  there  is  always  a  bright,  l 
warm,  cheery  look,  and  a  sense  of  security  and  5 
peace.”  \ 

“All  this  I  felt  and  might  have  said  dear,  < 
but  in  fact,  I  have  learned  to  dwell  more  upon  ! 
enchanted  castles,  than  upon  such  a  home  ^ 
m  too  describe ;  they  are  alike  unattainable  J 
for  ng.”  5 

“And  do  you  think  I  intend  living  upon  your  < 
small  means,  papa,  and  doing  nothing  toward  \ 
adding  to  your  happiness?  I  am  selfish  enough  ^ 
to  be  glad  of  our  poverty  on  my  own  account ;  j 
for  now  I  may  be  of  some  use  in  my  home,  be  a  5 
none  and  companion  for  dear  mamma,  and  oh,  ^ 
if  I  conld  win  you  both  to  love  me  as  I  love  you  \ 
now!”  | 

“Then  you  really  love  us,  and  are  not  disap-  \ 
pointed  in  your  home,  and  are  content  to  comfort  \ 
0^  in  oar  old  age !”  j 

“How  conld  I  but  be  fond  of  you,  and  think  \ 
of  the  home  I  knew  so  little  about,  in  all  those  s 
^eary  years  I  have  been  away  ?  When  the  other  | 
girls  went  home  at  vacation,  do  you  suppose  my  \ 
heart  did  not  come  to  you  and  plead  for  a  little  \ 
h*e?  When  I  visited  with  my  school-mates,  j 
and  saw  them  petted  and  encouraged,  do  you  \ 
roppoae  I  never  thought  of  those  who  would  J 
he  as  glad  to  pet  and  encourage  me  ?  Oh,  father,  ! 
yon  do  not  know  the  long  nights  I  have  lain  j 
awake  thinking  about  you  all,  and  wondering 
how  it  looked,  and  how  all  was  going  on  here  at  \ 
home;  and  then  I  have  cried  until  morning,  i 
thinking,  perhaps,  you  might  become  estranged 
from  me;  and  when  I  returned,  I  should  be  an  j 
unwelcome  intruder  after  all,  and  should  wish  \ 
®yaelf  back  again,  or  in  my  grave.” 
j^My  good,  tender  child !  We  do  not  deserve  j 
affection,  yet  your  mother  and  I  have  done  j 
•ur  best  for  you ;  one  by  one  she  has  sold  her 
jewels  to  defray  your  school  expenses ;  and  for  the  2 


rest,  we  wished  as  long  as  possible  to  keep  yon 
ignorant  of  the  deplorable  state  of  our  affairs.” 

“Why  so  deplorable?  Here  are  you  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  I  am  young  and  full  of  energy 
and  fond  of  work.” 

“Suppose  you  learn  the  dressmaker’s  trade, 
yon,  a  Stan  wood!”  said  the  father,  with  some 
bitterness;  os  for  myself,  I  am  past  work;  I 
cannot  accept  dishonorable  labor,  and  the  honor¬ 
able  is  beyond  my  reach.” 

“It  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  work,  that 
makes  our  labor  a  glory  or  disgrace;  and  if  I 
could  soothe  my  mother’s  pain,  or  add  to  my 
father’s  comfort  thereby,  I  would  become  a  dress¬ 
maker  to-morrow.  What  is  the  use  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  birth  unless  it  make  us  independent?  At 
school,  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  ‘I  can  do  this, 
and  this,  because  I  am  a  Stanley  and  a  Stan  wood, 
and  as  people  know  we  possess  the  soul  of  honor 
and  aristocracy,  they  will  not  dare  demur,’  and 
they  did  not.” 

“  Only  this  morning  an  old  acquaintance  offered 
me  a' clerkship,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
dollars;  I  resented  it  as  an  insult./  Would  you 
have  me  disgrace  my  wife  and  child,  Bessie?” 

“But  is  it  more  disgraceful  to  earn  ever  so 
small  a  pittance  in  ever  so  humble  a  way,  than 
to  live  upon  the  earnings  of  a  poor  old  woman, 
and  the  charity  of  relatives,  and  perhaps  even  to 
borrow  money  which  there  is  no  hope  of  repay¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes,  I  haVe  done  all  that;  and  now  there  is 
no  retracing  the  past,  there  is  no  liopo  for  the 
future,  and  you  would  add  drudgery  and  disgrace 
to  my  other  trials,”  moaned  the  father,  weaker 
and  childish  with  that  imbecile  will,  than  the 
slight  young  thing  who  nestled  beside  ollie  and 
sought  to  inspire  him  with  her  own  brave  energy. 
There  she  nestled  and  argued  till  long  after  Ollie’s 
slim  candles  had  flickered  and  gone  out,  and  the 
last  crumbling  brand  had  rolled  down  on  the 
hearth.  And  the  weak  will  yielded  to  the  stronger 
one,  and  Bessie  had  her  way.  Mr.  Stanwood 
promised  as  soon  as  the  morrow  should  dawn,  to 
solicit  the  clerkship  which  he  had  once  sb  indig¬ 
nantly  refused. 

Then  Bessie,  tired  with  the  change  and  travel 
and  excitement  of  the  day,  crept  to  her  bed  in  a 
great  lonely,  cheerless,  room,  and  lay  there  plan¬ 
ning  what  more  she  could  do  to  change  the  aspect 
of  her  home ;  and  then  she  thought,  poor  child, 
of  other  homes,  and  other  returns  which  she  had 
witnessed,  when  a  whole  house,  wild  with  joy, 
had  flown  to  meet  the  wanderers,  and  parents 
had  lingered  over  their  children  with  blessings 
and  grateful  tears.  # 

“But  this  is  nothing  to  me,  and  I  will  not 
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think  of  it;  the  greater  the  want  in  my  home, 
the  greater  my  field  of  work.  And  why  am  I 
weeping  like  a  fretful  child  ?”  mused  our  brave 
Bessie,  and  turning  impatiently  upon  her  pillow, 
put  away  the  wet  curls  from  her  face  as  if  re¬ 
solved  thus  to  put  away  all  grief,  and  resolutely 
turn  from  all  thought  of  herself. 

“The  girl  is  pretty  and  well  disposed;  some¬ 
what  too  vivacious  perhaps,  and  she  has  not  my 
delicate  sensibility,  or  the  change  in  our  home 
would  have  shocked  her  more,”  mused  Mrs. 
Stanwood,  ns  she  fell  asleep  that  night,  “but  I 
foresee  how  my  poor  nerves  must  suffer  from 
that  shocking  flow  of  spirits.  Ah  I  this  life  is 
but  a  vale  of  tears;  well  for  us  who  believe  in 
the  promise  of  a  better  life  beyond.” 

“It  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  yielding  thus  at 
the  commencement,”  mused  Mr.  Stanwood,  “but 
the  child  is  so  gentle  and  loving,  it  is  such  a 
sweet  flower  to  wither  in  our  dull  home,  it  is 
such  a  sweet  flower  to  nestle  in  my  lonely  heart, 
that  I  must  give  it  shelter  if  I  can.  Poor  thing, 
it  is  well  our  Bessie  does  not  know  from  expe¬ 
dience,  what  a  home  should  be,  or  she  would  feel 
more  keenly  what  her  own  home  is.” 

“Poor  thing,”  mused  Ollie,  after  she  had  said 
her  prayers  that  night,  “so  young  and  cheerful, 
and  careless  now,  and  such  a  life  before  her:  all 
work  and  no  play,  all  vexation  and  no  thanks. 
Toil,  toil,  as  Mr.  Stanwood  said  once,  to  keep  the 
burden  of  poverty  from  rolling  back  and  crushing 
us ;  like  trying  to  roll  a  great  stone  up  hill  all  the 
time  and  never  getting  a  step  ahead ;  we  can  bear 
it,  but  it  is  cruel  for  her.”  Tears  fell  upon  OUie’s 
cheek,  as  the  old  woman  lay  in  her  wretched 
little  room,  and  up  in  God’s  calm  heaven  the 
Angel  of  Pity  recorded  there,  where  they  shall 
shine  when  earthly  crowns  and  sceptres  all  have 
crumbled  back  to  dust ;  where  the  pomp  of  caste 
and  wealth,  and  the  glory  of  conquerors  shall  be 
alike  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Bessie’s  first  day  at  home  was  more  of  a 
“precedent,”  to  use  his  own  word,  than  her 
father  dreamed :  the  little  girl  went  on  with  her 
improvements,  and  everything  became  trans¬ 
formed.  Every  one  demurred  from  Bessie’s 
plans,  every  one  prophesied  failure  and  expos¬ 
tulated  earnestly,  and  she  always  seemed  to  yield 
and  always  had  her  way. 

Carpets  were  turned  and  made  to  look  like 
new;  curtains  were  taken  down  and  ripped  and 
cleansed,  and  patched,  and  pressed,  and  hung 
again  in  almost  pristine  splendor;  neat  patch 
coverings  concealed  the  shabby  richness  of  the 


|  damask  chairs  and  sofas ;  the  dimmed  and  smotj 

I  marble  of  the  fire-place  was  oiled  and  polished 
till  the  long  lost  veins  and  devices  came  to  ligk 
again ;  the  tarnished  mirror-frame  was  concealed 
in  a  cloud  of  delicate  gauze,  which  had  floated 
about  Mrs.  Stanwood  once,  in  her  party  dan 
and  which  Bessie  found  in  the  garret  Dingy 
oil  paintings  were  removed  and  their  frames  filkt 
with  some  fine  engravings  that  had  lain  for  yraif 
|  in  a  port-folio  on  the  library  floor:  ©leganfiy 

I‘  bound  books  were  brought  from  the  same  source, * 
little  airy  tables,  ornaments,  and  divers  other 
things  which  had  long  been  packed  away  si 
troublesome  and  useless,  came  forth  at  the  off 
of  our  fairy’s  divining  wand:  blinds  that  h d 
been  shut  for  years  were  opened,  and  their  cob¬ 
webs  dusted  away,  and  windows  washed; 

|  Bessie  declared  that  the  very  sunshine  had  a  look 
|  of  gratified  curiosity  os  it  streamed  into  her 


I  Meantime  a  change  equally  startling  had  bew 
\  wrought  in  the  chamber  above :  Mrs.  Stanwood 
|  plead,  and  sighed,  and  wept,  and  reproached, 
j  and  lost  her  voice,  and  gained  it  again  to  com¬ 
mand  and  threaten ;  but  it  did  no  good— thoagh 
the  most  dutiful  child,  the  most  charming <*®* 
panion,  the  most  tender  friend,  the  gw^1 
nurse,  and  the  most  submissive  of  mortilafl^ 
j  her  own  rights  were  concerned,  Bessie  woalAbi* 

[  her  way.  Treating  her  mother  like  a 
child,  for  she  soon  found  arguments  of  no 
the  daughter'  diverted,  amused,  encourage 
praised,  and  petted,  and  coaxed  her  into 
cession  after  concession,  until  Mrs.  Stanwow 
learned  to  endure  both  light  and  air,  to  g*» 
more  strength  by  using  the  little  she  had,  tota* 

|  her  voice  less  frequently,  because  Bessie  kT 
^  to  hear  it,  it  was  such  a  musical  voice  1  To 
\  less  of  pastry  and  sweetmeats,  and  satisfy  htr 
poor  appetite  with  simpler  and  more  moderate 
rations.  At  length  the  invalid  could  ewen  W 
to  a  book ;  and  her  nerves  bore  this  so  well, 
of  her  own  accord  she  offered  Bessie  thept^ 
key,  when  a  new  world  of  happiness  open 
both,  for  the  girl  played  enchantingly- 

Good  old  Ollie  placed  both  hands  in  ^ 

[  of  the  new  mistress,  and  submitted  to  be 
whithersoever  she  would.  Never,  she  T 
believed,  were  there  such  persuasive  lip*» 
was  there  such  an  unselfish  life, 
were  such  difficult  labors  so  light-heartedly  ^ 
formed,  as  those  of  the  little  fairy  w  ®  ^  ! 

about  the  house  with  her  golden  0 
transformed  every  nook  into  which  her  Hp 
fell.  .  *  pi 

Of  course  Ollie  had  her  seasons  of  don  ^ 
Mrs.  Stanwood  whole  weeks  of  despo 
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pse,  and  the  father  looked  wistfully  at  his  s 

cs  sometimes,  and  talked  about  Stanwood  |  CHAPTER  VII. 

e,  and  dangerous  precedents,  and  hinted  that  *  Mbs.  Stawood  made  important  discoveries, 
many  girls  would  drive  a  poor,  old  father  \  and  found  much  food  for  reflection  in  her  brief 
into  the  cold  world  which  had  slighted  him  l  visit  to  the  parlor.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
elve  for  her:  but  Bessie,  feeling  sure  that  j  moment,  Mr.  Stanwood  told  of  his  vanquished 
wa9  right,  worked  on  till  the  doubts  were  $  pride  and  indolence ;  of  his  new  purpose  in  life, 
elled,  the  hopefulness  cheered,  and  the  un-  \  and  his  small  but  honest  gains ;  and  Ollie,  in  her 
reproaches  withdrawn,  and  atoned  for  by  \  enthusiasm,  told  how  Miss  Bessie  went  every 
tence  and  praise.  \  day  to  read  heathenish  Greek  and  Latin,  and 

tppiness  comes  like  grief,  all  at  once:  and  j;  dull  books  of  theology,  to  the  blind,  old  clergy¬ 
morning  it  seemed  as  if  Bessie’s  cup  were  \  man  who  lived  opposite;  and  how  the  money 
enly  destined  to  overflow:  her  father  entered  J  whioh  she  received  for  this  service  had  all  been 
ihe  was  performing  some  household  duty  ^  spent  in  additions  to  the  comfort  of  her  home, 
he  dining-room,  her  parlor;  and  with  a  J  And  the  dressmaker’s  bell  ringing  loudly  more 
8  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  pride  of  all  the  $  than  once,  Bessie  praised  the  thrift  of  their  old 
iwoods  in  his  air,  presented  her  with  a  bank  J  housekeeper  in  procuring  tenants  for  useless 
<  for  seventy-five  dollars,  his  first  earnings,  <  rooms. 

“There,  child,  I  did  not  know  how  light  |  Mrs.  Stanwood  made  no  comments  during 
r  would  become  after  I  had  a  purpose;  nor  ss  these  disclosures.  Once  or  twice  she  wiped  a 
it  dignity  lies  in  the  humblest  employment,  s  tear  from  her  face,  then  returned  quietly  to  her 
1  you  had  taught  me  the  difference  between  \  room,  where  she  suffered  a  long  relapse,  and  no 
b  and  genuine  pride.  Bless  you,  sweet  fairy,  \  one  but  herself  knew  that  this  time  the  disease 
hare  done  more  for  the  old  father’s  selfish  s  was  in  her  soul;  that  while  she  lay  so  quiet, 
rt  than  for  his  once  dull  home!”  j  heart  and  mind  were  racked  with  dreadful  strife, 

nd  then  there  came  a  slow  step  through  the  ^  as  looking  back  through  all  the  past,  and  on 
;  and  Bessie  thought  amid  her  work  how  s  toward  the  future,  she  saw  her  own  conduct  and 
a  was  growing  feeble  with  age,  and  could  l  her  duties  in  their  true  light,  unobscured  by 
long  sustain  her  present  labors;  when  the  J  selfishness.  The  wife  felt  reproached  for  having 
*  opened  and  not  Ollie,  but  Mrs.  Stanwood  J  left  her  husband  to  struggle  through  hijkorrows 
e«nted  herself,  and  though  trembling  with  $  alone:  the  mother  was  abashed  before  the  ex- 
e  unwonted  exertion,  paused  before  sinking  ^  ample  of  her  child.  She  had  suffered,  true,  but 
to  «  chair  to  look  with  wonder  and  delight  \  she  had  courted  suffering  as  a  hope  of  release 
the  room.  \  from  wearisome  existence;  and  as  an  excuse  for 


‘It  never  seemed  more  elegant,  more  clean 
I  fresh  in  our  palmiest  days,”  she  exclaimed, 
h  childish  pleasure;  “why,  my  blossom! 
grance  and  sunshine  follow  you  everywhere, 
clieve.” 

‘They  exist  everywhere,  dear  mother,  we 
re  only  to  remove  the  shutters,  and  cobwebs, 
1  dirt  which  conceal  them;  that  is  what  I 


^  opportunities  neglected,  and  duties  unfulfilled, 
s  And  from  that  sickness  she  came  forth  re¬ 
newed:  with  faults  and  weaknesses  still,  but 
^  with  an  humble,  penitent  heart,  resolved,  if  pos- 
s  sible,  to  make  the  future  atone  for  all  the  past. 

\  Her  thoughts  went  back  now  to  another  child ; 
\  a  son  who  had  wandered  years  ago  from  home, 
\  and  over  whose  fate  she  had  wondered  and  wept 


»  striving  to  do.  Come,  rest  on  this  lounge, 
*as  covered  purposely  for  your  use ;  wait,  let 
'  arr*ngc  the  pillows,  and  here  is  a  shawl  for 
ur  feet-  Now  you  look  like  a  beauty,  and 
the  crowning  charm  to  my  room:  isn’t  it 
ight  and  comfortable?  You  see  poverty  is 
t  such  a  terrible  grief,  after  all.” 

“There  is  n$  poverty  with  a  home  and  such 
child!”  and  this  reply  proved  such  a  change 
Oto  her  previous  ways  of  thinking,  that  it 
wtled  the  husband  as  much  as  if  the  sun, 
some  day,  should  shed  forth  darkness  in- 
7*  of  Kg**  into  the  world.  But  instead  of 
w  'ness,  the  invalid  was  beginning  now  to  shed 
)rth  light. 


for  weary  years:  no  tidings  came,  and  she  tried 
to  believe  him  dead,  but  doubts  still  haunted  her, 
and  now  the  family  fortunes  were  brightening, 
she  told  Bessie  that  only  one  wish  was  left  un¬ 
gratified  :  ^5ould  she  but  see  Harry  again,  or 
even  have  certain  tidings  of  his  death ! 

“He  is  an  ungrateful  fellow,  and  you  have 
worried  enough  about  him,  my  love,”  said  Mr. 
Stanwood. 

“Poor  fellow,  wandering  about  the  world 
without  any  home!  But  he  will  be  sure  to 
come  back  to  us,  mamma ;  only  have  patience,” 
said  Bessie. 

Bessie  never  said  wrong;  and  therefore  Harry 
came ;  whether  because  great  destiny  as  well  as 
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its  subjects  submitted  to  her  dictation,  or  be-  \  school.  But  duty  is  duty,  and  home  I  must  p 
cause  a  calm,  wise  mind  and  true  womanly  in-  \  I  shall  feel  all  the  easier  for  it  after  thej  ss 
stincts  inspired  her  predictions,  no  one  ever  $  dead.” 

could  tell.  Bessie  predicted,  and  Harry,  like  j  Striding  through  the  familiar  streets  h 
everything  else  in  the  world,  stepped  forth  at  j  riedly,  half  afraid  that  his  resolution  wooA 
the  nod  of  those  golden  curls.  But  of  this  in  \  evaporate,  Harry  reached  the  tall,  dark  docrj 
another  chapter.  ^  of  the  frowning  house;  and  rang  its  bell  soffit. 

One  day  Bessie  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  co-  j  not  forgetful  of  his  mother’s  nerves, 
tage,  which  nestled  amidst  shrubs  and  vines  in  $  ‘‘No,  sir:  Wilson;  you  can  read  it  on  tk 

a  suburb  of  the  good  city  of  Boston.  A  card  in  }  plate.” 

the  window  whispered  temptingly,  “To  let!”  \  “  But  surely  Mr.  Stan  wood  lived  hero  once.” 

and  all  the  way  home  she  thought  how  hers  “I  think  not,  sir;  never  heard  the  name,1 
mother  would  enjoy  the  change  to  country  life,  j  and  the  door  was  closed  in  his  face, 
and  how  cosily  they  all  might  live  here,  and  \  Harry’s  heart  smote  him.  “  Where  could  tfcw 
what  a  grand  stroke  of  policy  it  would  be  to  $  have  gone?  What  might  not  have  happened  to 
rent  the  whole  of  the  great,  expensive  house,  \  them  during  his  absence  and  neglect?  Wm 
and  remove  to  this  newer,  cheaper,  and  more  j  they  all  lost  to  him  forever?  The  old  home 
comfortable  one.  S  looked  less  repulsive  now. 

“Never,  never!”  said  Mr.  Stanwood,  “thej  Tired  of  inquiries,  he  procured  a  director 
scene  of  my  former  prosperity,  the  house  my  l  and  went  through  the  whole  list  of  Stanwood*: 
father  gave  me  first,  and  in  which  I  will  die.  It  >  painters,  merchants,  truckmen,  ragmen  he  found 
is  too  far  from  my  office,”  said  Mr.  Stanwood;  in  palaces  and  hovels,  in  elegant,  airy,  and  in 
said  Ollie,  “Unless  we  are  here  to  watch  it,  j  squallid,  noisome  streets,  all  answering  to  bis 

they  will  burn  our  house,  or,  or - ”  Bessie  f  own  aristocratic  name;  but  none  acquainted 

listened  to  all  the  ors  and  had  her  way.  i  with  his  birth  or  kin.  Thrice  passing  by  ti* 

She  was  in  her  element  now:  she  could  fur-  s  cottage,  he  read  his  father’s  name  upon  the 
ni8h  the  whole  house,  and  warm  and  keep  it  j  gate,  and  would  not  enter;  sure  that  it  cenH 
open.  She  flew  about  like  a  humming-bird  \  not  be  the  abode  of  those  who  used  to  mourn 
among  flowers,  and  everywhere  left  some  evi-  \  and  sigh  through  the  months,  in  that  only  home 
dence  oAher  taste  and  industry.  She  trained  $  which  he  could  recollect, 
her  vines  and  watered  her  flowers,  swept,  dusted,  $  “But  it  may  be  some  relative,”  he  said,  and 
sewed  and  sang  from  morning  till  night,  as  if  \  returning  as  a  last  resource,  he  opened  the  little 
there  were  no  such  word  as  weariness.  Stran-  l  gate,  not  seeing  the  slight  form  which  flitted 
gers  stopped  as  they  passed  by,  to  ask  whose  \  across  the  piazza  and  disappeared  among  iu 
home  this  little  Eden  could  be  so  near  the  city,  i  vines. 

and  yet  such  a  contrast  to  its  cumbrous  brick  j  “There,  mother,  I  told  you  so!  He  has  ccim. 
and  stone.  *  Harry  has  come!  But  he  is  not  to  see  you  fir* 

-  |  up  here,  it  looks  too  much  like  the  old  invalid* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ism.  Quick,  take  off  that  old  cap,  for  this  r* 


In  one  of  those  stone  streets,  at  the  doorway  i  ten  times  more  becoming;  and  I  want  him  tc 
of  a  fashionable  hotel,  stood  Harry  Stanwood,  j  realize  what  a  beanty  you  are.” 
one  bright  morning  in  June,  twirling  his  glove,  \  “I  can  hardly  believe  you;  I  am  all  in  a 
and  yawning  listlessly.  $  tremble,  child!  But  why  did  you  not  wait  and 

He  was  handsome  and  manly  to  look  upon,  5  greet  him  first  yourself?  You  have  not  grown 
with  all  the  pride  and  dignity  of  the  Stanwoods,  \  indifferent  to  Harry?” 

and  all  the  frankness,  ease  and  grace  of  thej  “What  a  question!  No;  but  I  only  thought 
Stanleys  in  his  bearing;  but  a  cold'feneer  dis-  >  of  you,  which  was  natural  considering  your  past 
figured  his  mouth  as  he  muttered,  \  anxieties.  You  know  he  has  not  seen  me  for  as 

“Home,  yes,  and  nothing  changed;  trust  luck  \  age,  and  I  should  have  needed  to  wait  and  ii>- 
for  that!  Cold,  proud,  empty,  dark,  old  house;  j  troduce  myself.  Now  I  think  off  it,  mamma,*’ 
damp  rooms,  chilly  reception,  reproaches,  no  ^  all  this  while  Bessie  was  hooking  hooks,  tying 
fire,  no  food,  no  sympathy,  no  love,  no  any  \  bows,  pinning  collars  and  ruffles,  by  way  of  no¬ 
thing  but  repining,  and  despair,  and  Belfish- $  proving  her  mother’s  dress.  “Now  I  think  of 


ness.  Mother  sick  up  stairs,  father  dawdling 
over  his  books,  Ollie  toothless  and  severe,  Bess, 
the  bright-haired  little  blessing  that  she  was! 
ehanged  to  a  pert  Miss  fresh  from  boarding- 


it,  I  will  play  a  trick  upon  Harry,  and  see  if  be 
recognizes  me:  mind,  if  he  asks  any  qnestMfts, 
Bessie  is  not  at  home,  and  her  friend,  Mbs 
Stanley,  is  taking  her  place.” 
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What  surprise,  and  joy,  and  tenderness  there  <  and  nail  up  the  broken  frame  himself;  to  bring 
r as  in  that  meeting  between  the  mother  and  s  water  for  her  flowers,  and  help  prune  her  vines, 
er  long  lost  son!  They  were  seated  together  |  “You’ve  done  it  now!”  said  Ollie,  one  morn- 
ipon  a.  sofa,  talking  earnestly,  and  Harry  look-  ?  ing,  when  they  had  reached  this  state  of  things, 
ng  amazod  and  confused  as  if  he  were  talking  ^  and  Harry  had  been  at  home  about  a  week.  “  If 
a  a  dream,  when  Mr.  Stanwood  entered  with  a  ^  you  can  entice  him  to  work,  with  his  pride  and 
emare  young  lady,  whom  ho  introduced  as  Miss  $  selfishness,  I  never  will  say  again  that  you  are 
Itanley,  an  intimate  acquaintance.  s  not  a  true  born  witch.” 

It  was  well  for  the  plot  that  Harry  did  not  see  \  “You  never  did  say  so,  Ollie,  however  extra- 
he  amused  expression  which  flitted  over  his  5  vagant  the  opinion.  But  dear  Harry  is  only 
nother’s  face,  and  which  would  keep  returning  5  thoughtless,  and  what  a  splendid  fellow  l  Oh,  I 
whenever  she  took  in  Bessie’s  transformation.  I  am  so  proud  and  so  fond,  that  sometimes  1  cau 
Not  without  difficulty,  she  had  straightened  the  ^  hardly  keep  from  hugging  him — how  he  would 
bright  curls  and  bound  them  tightly  over  her  \  start  to  see  demure,  little  Miss  Stanley  take 
ears;  behind  which  they  terminated  in  an  ugly  $  such  a  liberty!” 

twist;  her  fairy  form  was  disguised  in  an  old,  ^  “I  guess  he  could  stand  the  infliction,  by  the 
ehort-waisted  dress,  a  relic  of  boarding-school  *  way  he  watches  you  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
finery ;  and  the  awkward  constraint  of  her  man- j  eyes.  1  see  through  him,  and  1  know  the  Stan- 
ners  completed  the  change.  j  wood  race  by  heart;  he  is  too  proud  to  make 

With  a  single  glance,  and  a  mental  “Where  s  any  inquiries,  he  would  not  betray  an  interest 

did  they  ever  pick  up  such  a  curious,  little,  old  in  the  humble  girl  whose  only  claim - ” 

specimen  of  humanity?”  Harry  dismissed  her?  “Don’t  talk  about  claims,  Ollie;  there  is  but 
from  his  thoughts.  one  claim  between  ns  all,  to  love  each  other.” 

Bat  she  was  not  so  easily  to  be  dismissed:  he  “But,  Miss  Bessie,  I  think  it  high  tiiAe  for 
soon  fonnd  this  queer  little  specimen  to  be  the  j;  you  to  finish  this  frolic,  and  let  Master  Harry 
guiding  spirit  of  his  home.  He  met  her  every  have  his  rightful  place.  It  makes  me  ache  to 
where:  in  garret,  cellar,  kitchen,  garden,  where-  j  see  you  wait  and  tend  upon  him  like  a  servant, 
ever  he  entered  queer  little  Miss  Stanley  flitted  ?  I  never  shall  forget  that  first  morning  after  he 
away  just  too  soon  for  recall,  if  indeed  he  had  \  came,  when  I  found  you  in  the  ccllai^rying  to 
wished  to  recall  her.  She  presided  at  table,  J  black  his  boots;  and  he  asleep  in  bed,  great, 
she  watered  the  plants,  and  dusted,  and  then  ?  strong  man  that  he  is.  And  at  the  table  if  any 
was  in  his  mother’s  room  reading  aloud,  or  <  thing  is  wanted,  instead  of  helping  himself  or 
nursing  and  petting  her,  and  anon,  in  tho  j  calling  me,  his  lordship  looks  at  the  empty 
kitchen  she  and  Ollie  held  grave,  mysterious  \  place,  and  then  at  you;  and  off  you  run  and 
consultations.  s  bring  whatever  he  wishes.  I  know  how  he 

The  elders  entering  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  |  feels,  I  know  the  Stanwoods  by  heart,  he  thinks 
Bessie’s  plot,  combined  to  mystify  him:  his  ?  it  is  not  a  man’s  place  to  meddle  in  household 
father  was  usually  away,  his  mother,  just  re- 1  matters,  not  dignified.  Cannot  you  see,  Miss, 
covering  from  serious  illness,  spent  nearly  all  j  that  by  all  these  things  you  are  establishing 
her.  time  alone,  and  nothing  was  left  for  Harry  ?  dangerous  precedents?”  Ollie  had  caught  Mr. 
but  to  sit  by  the  parlor  fire  and  watch  little  |  Stanwood’s  word. 

Miss  Stanley  flicker  about.  Presently  he  began  ^  “You  and  Ollie  bold  astonishingly  long  con- 
to  wonder  about  her;  to  ask  himself  questions  ?  ferences,”  said  Harry,  bringing  his  chair  to  the 
which  he  would  not  deign  to  ask  any  one  else ;  j  table  where  onr  heroine  sat  at  work, 
for  Harry  was  an  aristocrat,  and  what  should^  “Yes,  since  I  attempted  taking  your  sister’s 
he  care  for  this  poor,  little  drudge?  Still  he  |  place,  and  have  discovered  Ollie  to  be  a  very 
saw  plainly  enough  that  without  her  fairy  fin-  j  useful  and  important  personage.  I  never  hear 
gers  all  the  home  machinery  would  stop;  and  you  speak  of  Bessie,  Mr.  Stanwood;  are  you  not 
thus  the  fascination  grow  and  grew,  uncon-  >>  impatient  to  meet  her  again  ?” 
scionsly  to  its  victim,  until  the  slight  interest  \  “Do  not  mention  it,  I  think  only  with  disgust 
deepened  into  a  very  strong  one;  and  Harry,  \  how  my  sister  was  banished  from  home  in  child- 
while  pretending  to  read  his  newspaper,  was  all  J  hood ;  how  she  must  have  grown  up  heartless 
tho  while  only  watching  her.  When  smoking  j  and  frivolous,  with  no  wise  and  loving  parental 
u$on  the  piazza  and  seemingly  absorbed  in  hand  to  guide  her.  Girls  need  home  influences, 
dreams,  he  still  was  watching  Miss  Stanley  \  and  without  them  are  worse  than  nothing,  from 
through  the  vines.  Then  he  began  to  assist  my  own  character  I  can  judge  what  hers  must 
her,  to  take  the  hammer  from  her  slight  fingers  5  be;  had  my  mother,  twenty  years  ago,  been  what 
Vol.  XXIX.— 29 
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HOW  BESSIE  CAME  HOME. 


she  now  is,  we  might  both  hare  become  useful  J 
and  even  distinguished  members  of  society.  { 
Now  here  am  I,  a  mere  idler  in  the  world,  and  \ 
Bess,  I  doubt  not,  is  a  silly,  sentimental  belle.”  I 
Since  Harry’s  agreeble  disappointment  in  the  5 
home,  he  had  obstinately  centered  all  his  mis-  \ 
givings  upon  Bessie,  notwithstanding  divers  l 
hints  which  would  escape  from  Ollie’s  lips.  J 
“We  do  not  all  depend  upon  untoward  in-  | 
fluences,  Mr.  Stanwood,  and  though  Bessie  may  l 
not  be  very  deep  in  her  wisdom,  nor  very  ambi- 1 
tious  of  distinction,  I  think  you  will  find  she  \ 
has  a  good,  little,  quiet  character  of  her  own.”  | 
“Then  Bessie  is  a  friend  of  yours?”  said  j 
Harry,  looking  into  Miss  Stanley’s  face.  “I< 
wish  that  instead  of  my  sister’s  friend,  you  were  $ 
my  sister’s  self.”  He  spoke  it  with  a  careless  > 
tone,  but  with  earnestness  beneath.  \ 

“Suppose  I  were  your  sister!  Mr.  Stan¬ 
wood  ?”  | 

“Well,  it  is  pleasant  to  dream;  and  the  cast  j 
of  your  features  is  not  unlike  hers  as  I  remember  S 
them,  and  her  hair  was  just  the  shade  of  this.”  S 
Actually  Harry’s  hand  touched,  nay,  stroked  poor  j 
little  Miss  Stanley’s  hair  by  way  of  illustration —  ] 
“this  color,  but  it  fell  in  showers  of  golden  j 
curls.”  Mrs.  Stan  wood’s  bell  rang,  and  the 
maiden  flitted  away ;  returning  soon,  she  did  not ; 
resume  £e  seat  beside  Harry,  but  busied  herself 
in  another  part  of  the  room.  He  felt  her  presence,  j 
but  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  studying  the  ; 
cinders,  where  he  seemed  to  have  found  a  knotty 
problem ;  he  was  awakening  all  at  once,  consider-  j 
ing  what  must  have  wrought  the  wonderful  j 
changes  in  his  home,  and  whence  Miss  Stanley  ^ 
came,  and  whether  Bess  were  really  worthy  to  be  s 
his  sister  after  all ;  dear  Bess !  who  had  been  the  1 
one  gleam  of  sunshine  in  his  dismal  childhood,  > 
who  had  placed  her  little  hand  in  his  so  con-  * 
fidingly,  and  bewitched  him  out  of  many  a  sor-  | 
rowful  mood:  dear  little  Bess!  Suppose  she 
were  not  all  that  he  could  wish,  whose  fault,  i 


Master  Harry  Stanwood  ?  who  had  united  with  $ 
the  rest  in  neglecting  her?  Ah,  how  charitable  $ 
he  would  be  with  J^er  selfishness  and  frivolity.  \ 
Where  was  she  now,  could  he  not  go  to  her,  and  i 
ask  forgiveness  for  the  past?  > 

“Miss  Stanley !”  \ 

“Very  much  at  your  service,  sir!”  < 

Was  it  a  vision  come  back  from  his  child-  > 
hood?  There  stood  the  identical  Bessie  of  his  i 
dreams,  with  the  witching,  confiding  smile,  and  < 
golden  curls:  there  stood  she  one  second,  and  ; 
then  a  flash  of  light  overspread  all  the  past  and  : 
present  for  Harry  Stanwood. 

“You  darling!  My  own  Bessie  1”  and  he  ; 
clasped  her  to  his  heart.  > 


CHAPTER  IX. 

That  night  there  was  a  long  conference  bet 
two  who  sat  in  the  piazza,  after  all  others  in 
cottage  had  gone  to  rest.  A  thousand  queeti 
and  replies,  a  thousand  regrets  and  resol uti. 
passed:  and  Bessie’s  heart  ached  for  excess 


I 


1 


“And  through  all  these  discouraging  effi 
you  never  once  fainted  or  confessed  to  yo 
any  uneasiness  and  disgust  with  life?*’ 

“How  could  any  one  wish  to  die  until 
work  was  finished?  No,  Harry,  I  had  enco 
ment  enough,  in  finding  how  much  a  poor,  little 
weak  girl  like  me  could  accomplish.  You 
find  me  a  tyrant  in  my  way,  and  I  have  be«; 
constantly  gratified  in  this  point:  they  all  gret 
so  fond  of  me,  and  yielded  to  me  so  readily,  M 
was  like  a  miracle  ” 

“Why,  Bess,  you  have  done  more  than  be  vbe 
takes  a  city,  or  accumulates  a  fortune,  and  whi 
the  world  calls  great.  Who  would  think  there 
was  brain  enough  under  those  fluttering  carls  to 
plan  and  execute  such  an  enterprise  as  yours?1* 
“  I  do  not  think  it  was  my  brain,”  said  Bewe 
thoughtfully,  “it  was  heart:  those  whom/ lend 
were  Buffering,  and  I  longed  to  help,  and  vis 
glad  to  live  for  them.  I  only  did  the  best  I  could 
each  day,  and  learned  to  find  my  joy  in  than; 
you  are  mistaken  about  all  this  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  so  long  as  I  could  not  be  happy  while 
they  were  miserable,  do  you  not  see  that  it  via 
a  kind  of  selfishness  to  comfort  them  ?” 


“Hush,  little  sophist,  you  cannot  comfort mj 
conscience  so  easily.  Whilst  you  hare  been 
making  a  slave  and  martyr  of  yourself,  you  poor, 
slight  thing,  I,  a  strong  man,  have  lounged  idly 
through  existence;  earning  only  to  squander; 
criticising  others,  while  I  was  worse  myself 
1  What  is  the  use  of  a  name,’  I  thought  to  myself 
‘without  friends.  What  is  the  use  of  wealth 
without  a  home?*  so  I  flattered  my  idleness  and 
nursed  my  foolish  hereditary  pride,  until  I  came 
here  at  length  from  mere  ennui,  little  dreaming 
what  a  lesson  and  what  a  rebuke  I  should  find 
in  my  home.  Now  listen,  to-morrow  I  shall 
suddenly  receive  despatches  requiring  my  imme¬ 
diate  presence,  and  you  will  not  see  me  again 
until  I  have  proved  myself  wortty  of  my  name, 
and  talents,  and  opportunities ;  and  harder  still, 
worthy  of  my  sister  Bess.” 

And  Harry  kept  his  word:  constant  letters 
proved  that  his  interest  in  honor  had  not  dimin¬ 
ished,  while  frequent  mention  of  his  name  in  the 
papers  of  California,  whither  he  had  returned, 
proved  him  to  be  a  prominent  and  useful  citizen. 
Then  money  came  home  to  purchase  the  cottage, 
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d  then  news  that  Henry  Stanwood,  Esq.,  bad  s  able  delight.  With  less  satisfaction,  the  little 
en  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  but  would  s  maiden  received  certain  papers  which  were  said 
lit  friends  at  the  north,  before  assuming  the  $  to  prove  her  the  possessor  of  a  handsome  fortune 
ties  of  his  office.  Then  came  a  great  bustle  j  in  her  own  right.  What  could  she  do  with 
the  cottage  door  one  day,  and  Mrs  Stanwood  \  money  ?  What  wish  had  she  ungratified  ?  But 
1  out  on  the  piazza  to  meet  the  stranger  who  \  Harry  laughed  when  she  asked  him  to  take  back 
i  just  alighted,  and  Bessie  clung  to  him  in  an  \  his  gift,  and  told  how  wants  always  came  in  the 
;tacy  of  joy,  and  Mr.  Stanwood,  as  he  watched  \  train  of  gold,  and  that  very  soon  she  would  be 
i  group  with  a  fatherly  pride,  waited  impa-  S  coaxing  him  for  more. 

ntly  for  his  own  turn  to  be  recognized;  and  \  “But,  dear  Harry,  how  can  I  ever  thank 
)r,  old  Ollie  had  her  hand  half  shaken  oft* ;  for  $  you  ?” 

w  that  Harry  had  some  just  cause  for  pride,  \  “By  using  and  enjoying  it,  my  best  of  sisters! 
i  foolish  vanity  of  old  had  passed  away.  ^  What  is  a  little  paltry  gold,  which  a  mere  stroke 

It  seemed  as  if  Harry  had  half  the  interests  of  <  of  fortune  brought  me,  in  comparison  with  tho 
Aifornia  upon  his  hands,  so  hurried  was  he,  so  \  life  time  of  beautiful  self-sacrifice,  which  has 
natantly  bustling  about,  or  deep  in  calculations  \  ennobled  i^s  all,  which  has  so  gently  drawn  us 
d  discussions  with  some  business  friend ;  no  \  back  to  our  true  selves.  Ah,  Bessie,  neither 
e  would  suspect  him  to  be  the  youth  who  had  <  Stanleys  nor  Stanwoods,  with  all  their  family 
lately  lounged  about  this  very  house,  hopeless  \  pride,  have  ever  furnished  such  a  noble  ‘prece- 
id  purposeless.  jt  dent’  as  you  in  your  meek  self-forgetfulness.” 

He  procured  his  father’s  election  as  president  j  “Well,  it  does  beat  all,”  said  Ollie,  “how, 
shank;  this  appointment  gave  Bessie  unspeak-  S  from  first  to  last,  Miss  Bessie  has  had  her  way.” 


ELOISE,  AN  IDYL. 

BTWILLIIK.  PAR  OR.  * 

When  the  Winter  snow  shone  brightly  j  And  the  while  my  heart  was  basking 

Underneath  December's  reign,  i  In  the  sunshine  love  had  lent, 

When  the  Winter  snow  lay  lightly  |  All  this  while  my  heart  kept  asking 

On  the  hill-side  and  the  plain,  s*  In  such  duty  to  be  spent. 

When  the  icicle,  were  pendant  Now,  the  Winter  mow  .till  lingers 

From  the  branches  of  the  tree.,  0n  (hc  hm.side  and  the  plain . 

All  enrobed  in  love  resplendent,  1 

Came  the  lady,  Eloise. 

With  her  face  so  fall  of  beauty, 

And  her  voice  so  soft  and  sweet, 

Loving  her  seemed  like  a  duty. 

And  I  said  so,  at  her  feet 


Bat  the  heart-harp  Memory  fingers 
Answers — shall  we  meet  again? 
They  who  in  love's  fervor  parted, 
Shall  they  in  the  future  meet? 
And  I  feel  myself  strong-hearted 
And  Hope’s  answer  I  repeat. 


TO  KATE. 

BY  REV.  QEOBQE  W.  ROGERS. 


We  part,  dear  Kate,  yet  do  not  fear. 
Though  now  it  canses  pain, 

The  farewell  word  from  me  to  hear, 

For  hope’s  bright  star  our  way  shall  cheer, 
We  part  to  meet  again. 

Oft  while  in  youth  our  hearts  shall  heat, 
yet  we  find  our  rest, 

We  thus  shall  part,  we  thus  shall  meet, 


To  spend  the  hours  in  converse  sweet, 
And  feel  we’re  truly  blest. 

And  when  our  friendship  here  is  o’er. 
With  all  our  sins  forgiv’n, 

We’ll  quickly  gain  the  other  shore. 

Where  parting  words  are  known  no  more, 
Our  hotter  home  in  Heav’n. 
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THE  DARNING-NEEDLE. 


FROM  THE  SWEDISH  OF  ANDERSEN. 


There  was  once  a  darning-needle  that  thought  >  darning-needle  maintained  her  proud  bearing 
so  much  of  herself  that  sho  fancied  she  was  a  It  and  did  not  lose  her  good  temper, 
sewing-needle.  |  And  all  sorts  of  things  swam  over  her,  sxd 

“Only  mind  you  hold  me  fast,”  would  she  say  \  as  chips  of  wood,  bits  of  straw,  and  pieces  of 
to  the  fingers  that  took  hold  of  her,  “and  don’t  ^  newspapers. 

let  mo  fall  on  the  floor,  or  I  should  never  be  s  “See  how  they  sail  1”  said  the  darning-needle, 
found  again,  I  am  so  delicate.”  (  “They  don't  dream  of  what  is  sticking  belai 

“This  will  do,”  said  the  fingers,  taking  her  \  them,  though  it  is  I  who  am  sticking — who  &a 
up  round  the  body.  '  j  sitting  here!  There  goes  a  chip  who  thinkf  of 

“See,  I  come  with  a  whole  retinue!”  said  the  >  nothing  in  the  world  but  himself — a  mere  chip! 
darning-needle,  drawing  a  long  thread  after  her;  <  There  runs  a  straw,  and  how  he  turns  and  twi>a 
only  there  was  no  knot  at  the  end  of  the  thread.  <  about!  Don’t  be  thinking  of  your  foolish 
The  fingers  directed  the  needle  toward  the  *  or  you  will  run  against  a  stone!  There  swims 
cook’s  slipper.  The  upper-leather  had  cracked,  \  a  piece  of  a  newspaper.  Its  contents  have  b«B  ' 
and  it  was  to  be  sewed  together.  j  long  since  forgotten,  and  yet  he  is  mightily 

“This  is  very  coarse  work,”  said  the  darning-  J  proud.  I  am  sitting  still  and  am  patient  1 
needle,  “1  shall  never  get  through — 1  shalli  know  what  I  am,  and  that  I  shall  remain,  cewe 
break — I  am  breaking.”  j  what  will.” 

And  sure  enough  she  broke.  j  One  day  something  lay  close  to  her  tfcst 

,  “Did  I  not  say  so?”  said  the  darning-needle;  j  glitterod  so  splondidly  that  the  darning-needle 
“I  am  too  delicate  for  such  work!”  \  fancied  it  must  be  a  diamond;  but  it  was  mereh 

“The  needle  will  be  of  no  further  use,”  said  j  a  bit  of  glass,  only  as  it  shone  so  brightly,  tlit 
the  fingers,  though  they  still  held  it  fast;  and  j  darniug-needle  spoke  to  it,  giving  herself  out  as 
the  cook  dropped  some  wax  on  the  needle,  and  j  a  breast-pin. 

fastened  her  neckerchief  with  it.  j  “Von  are  a  diamond,  I  presume?” 

“There!  now  I  am  a  breast-pin!”  said  the  j  “Something  of  the  kind.” 
darning-needle.  “I  knew  that  I  should  rise  in  j  So  each  imagined  the  other  to  be  veiy  vtla- 
the  world.  If  one  has  merit,  one  is  sure  to  i  able,  and  their  conversation  tamed  upon  the 
become  something  or  other.”  And  then  she  \  haughtiness  of  the  world. 

laughed  in  her  sleevo — for  nobody  ever  saw  a  \  “I  lived  in  a  damsel’s  box,”  said  the  darnirg- 
darning-needle  laugh — and  there  she  stuck  as  j  needle,  “  and  this  damsel  happened  to  be  a  cook : 
proud  as  though  she  were  sitting  in  a  stage-  \  she  had  five  fingers  on  each  hand ;  bat  anythin 
coach,  looking  all  about  her.  5  more  arrogant  than  those  fingers  I  never  saw. 

“By  your  leave — are  you  made  of  gold?”  $  And  yet  they  were  only  there  for  the  express 
asked  she  of  a  neighboring  pin.  “You  have  a  \  purpose  of  taking  me  out  of  the  box,  and  puttie* 
very  fine  appearance,  and  a  remarkable  head,  j  me  back  into  thfc  box.” 

only  it  is  very  small  1  You  must  try  and  grow,  J  “Were  they,  then,  of  high  descent?”  inquire! 
for  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  wax  dropped  \  the  piece  of  broken  bottle, 
upon  them.”  And  the  darning-needle  bridled  J  “High  descent?  Oh,  dear,  no!”  said  the 
up  so  proudly  that  she  toppled  over  out  of  the  \  darning-needle,  “but  haughty  to  the  last  degree 
neckerchief,  aud  fell  into  the  sink,  which  the  j  They  were  five  brothers,  all  born  fingers.  They 
cook  was  then  cleaning  out.  J  stood  proudly  beside  each  other,  although  they 

“Now  I  am  going  to  travel,”  said  the  darning-  i  were  of  unequal  heights;  the  outside  one,  namely, 
needle,  “but  it  is  to  be  hoped  I  shall  not  get '  the  thumb,  was  short  and  thick,  and  his  position 

lo3t.”  |  was  beside  the  limb,  and  he  had  only  one  joint. 

But  in  fact  she  was  lost.  \  and  could  only  make  a  bow,  but  he  said  that 

“I  am  too  genteel  for  this  place!”  said  she,  \  any  human  being  who  had  lo9t  him,  was  not  ft 

as  she  lay  in  the  sink.  “But  I  know  what  J  for  the  army.  His  next  neighbor,  a  thorough 
I  am,  and  that  is  some  little  comfort.”  And  the  $  sweet-tooth,  dipped  into  sweet  and  sour,  pointed 
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>  the  sun  and  moon,  and  formed  the  letters 
hen  they  all  wrote.  Master  Longman,  the 
riddle  finger,  looked  down  upon  all  the  others, 
old-collet,  the  fourth  brother,  wore  a  gold 
vrclet  round  his  body,  and  little  Peter  Spiel- 
iaan  did  nothing  at  all,  which  he  was  very 
road  of.  They  were  a  set  of  boasters,  and  such 
aey  will  remain,  and  that  is  why  I  left  them.” 

44  And  now  we  lie  here  and  glitter,”  said  the 
icce  of  broken  bottle. 

J list  then  more  water  was  poured  into  the 
ink,  which  overflowed,  and  the  broken  glass 
fas  carried  away  by  the  stream. 

44  So  he  is  off!”  said  the  darning-needle.  “I 
.m  left  lying  here,  because  I  am  too  genteel — 
>ut  that's  my  pride,  and  a  laudable  one  it  is.” 

And  she  remained  proudly  stuck  where  she 
fas,  indulging  in  mighty  grand  thoughts. 

“I  could  almost  fancy  that  I  were  born  of  a 
rcnbe&m,  I  am  so  delicate!  And  it  seems  as  if 
liic  sunbeams  always  tried  to  find  me  under  the 
Alas!  I  am  so  delicate  that  my  own 
mother  would  not  be  able  to  find  me.  If  I  still 
poiytsaed  my  old  eye,  which  was  broken  off,  I 
think  I  should  fain  weep;  but  I  will  not — because 
it  is  not  genteel  to  cry.” 

One  day  a  couple  of  boys  in  the  street  were 
paddling  in  the  gutter,  where  they  turned  up  old 
uiils,  pennies,  and  such  things.  It  was  dirty 
work,  but  they  seemed  to  delight  in  it. 


I  “La  I”  cried  one  of  them  who  was  pricked  by 
the  darning-needle,  “here's  a  fellow!” 

“I'm  not  a  fellow,  I’m  a  young  lady,”  said 
the  darning-needle ;  but  nobody  heard  her. 

The  wax  had  disappeared,  and  she  had  grown 
black,  but  os  blackness  makes  things  appear 
slimmer,  she  fancied  she  was  genteeler  than 
ever. 

14  There  comes  an  egg-shell  sailing  along,” 

!'  said  the  boys,  who  now  stuck  the  darning-needle 
through  the  egg-shell. 

\  “White  walls  and  a  black  dress  are  very 
$  becoming,”  said  the  darning-needle,  44  only  I 
j  can't  see  myself!  I  hope  I  shan't  be  sea-sick, 
\  for  then  I  am  afraid  I  should  break.” 
j  But  she  was  not  sea-sick,  and  did  not  break 
t  either. 

\  “  It  is  a  good  preservative  against  sea-sickness 

|  to  have  a  steel  stomach,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that 
\  one  is  something  more  than  a  mere  human  being ! 
\  My  feeling  of  sea-sickness  is  now  over.  The  gen- 
s  teeler  one  is,  the  more  one  can  endure.”  So  she 

I'  said  to  herself  again. 

44 Crash!”  said  the  egg-shell,  as  a  wagon  rolled 
over  it. 

“Mercy!  what  a  weight!”  said  the  darnmg- 
neeedlc,  44 1  shall  be  sea-sick!  I  shall  break!” 
But  she  did  not  break,  though  a  heavy  wagon 
|  went  over  her;  she  lay  at  full  length  in  the 
?  road — and  there  let  her  lie. 
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CowB  they  in  tho  early  morning, 

Ere  the  labors  of  tbe  day, 

And  they  bring  ns  strength  and  courage, 
For  the  44  trials  by  onr  way.” 

And  they  raise  our  soul’s  deep  yearnings 
To  the  Giver  of  all  good: 

And  they  waken  noble  longings, 

Utter’d  not,  yet  understood. 

Come  they  at  the  sultry  noon-tide, 

When  our  hearts  are  weak  and  faint, 
And  the  spell  of  their  sweet  presence 
Chides  each  murmur  and  complaint 
And  they  nerve  us  for  fresh  effort. 

On  tbe  battle-field  of  life, 

That  the  hosts  of  sin  and  error 
We  may  conquer  in  the  strife. 

Come  they  when  the  evening  twilight 
Closes  round  with  sacred  power, 
Bearing  pure  and  holy  musings, 

Peaceful  as  that  vesper  hour.  * 


:  And  they  waft  our  praises  upward 

\  To  the  Lord  of  light  and  love, 

j  And  they  bring  us  down  a  blessing 
J1  From  their  radiaut  home  above. 

*  Conic  they  in  tho  lone  night-watches, 

\  When  soft  sleep  bath  fled  our  eyes, 

n  And  the  moonbeams  and  the  starlight 

<  Glimmer  in  the  midnight  skies. 

$  And  in  slumber’s  bloss’d  visions 

S  Still  they  seem  to  hover  near, 

j  With  the  self-same  smile  of  welcome 
\  That  to  us  in  life  was  dear. 

j  Come  they  with  a  gentle  warning, 

<  When  the  tempter’s  voice  is  heard; 

\  And  with  fond  and  soothing  pity 

j  When  the  founts  of  grief  are  stirred. 

$  Oh !  they  are  not  dead  the  loved  ones 
$  •  Who  have  left  us  here  in  gloom; 

i  And,  to  cheer  our  fainting  spirits, 

!  Doily,  hourly,  do  they  come! 
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The  very  name  of  Spain  conjures  up  visions  i 
of  romance.  We  think  at  once  of  the  Alhambra,  \ 
of  the  dark-eyed  damsels  of  Seville,  of  Gil  Bias,  \ 
of  Don  Quixote,  of  the  wild,  Andalusian  bulls,  s 
and  of  the  hills  around  Granada,  every  foot  of  \ 
which  almost  has  witnessed  some  combat  be-  s 
tween  Moor  and  Christian.  But  the  old  Spanish  > 
ballads  give  us  the  additional  element  of  ancient  \ 
chivalry.  We  see,  in  fancy,  the  rout  of  Ronces-  j 
vellcs;  we  hear  the  Cid  come  thundering  on  l 
Bavieca;  and  we  listen  to  the  shout  of  “Allah,  j 
II  Allah,”  as  the  Paynims  sweep  to  battle.  We  j 
are  back  in  the  old  days,  when  every  inch  of  l 
Spanish  territory  was  disputed  with  the  infidel,  \ 
and  when  every  Spaniard  was  a  hero.  < 

No  writer  has  re-produced  the  spirit  of  this  5 
ancient  time  so  successfully  as  Lockhart  in  his  \ 
translation  of  the  Spanish  ballads.  These  bal-  \ 
lads  forms  the  oldest,  as  well  as  largest  collec-  > 
tion  of  popular  poetry,  properly  so  called,  that  j 
is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  any  European  \ 
nation.  Many  of  )hem  have  been  written  for  5 
centuries.  Like  the  old  English  ballads,  with  < 
Which  Percy,  Ritson,  Ellis  and  others  have  made  j 
ns  familiar,  they  were  the  instinctive  utterance  > 
of  a  brave  and  poetical  people,  in  times  of  tur-  \ 
moil,  peril  and  heroism.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  s 
be  less  artificial  than  they  are.  They  speak  \ 
right  to  the  heart.  Those  devoted  to  war  ring  \ 
ont  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  It  is  as  re-  j 
freshing,  amid  the  concoita  of  modern  poetry,  J 
to  meet  these  old  ballads,  as  to  pass  suddenly  j  \ 
from  the  petil-maitre  fountain  of  a  stiff,  conven-  l 
tional  garden,  to  some  clear,  cool  spring,  gushing  | 
out  from  under  a  mossy  rock,  in  the  heart  of  a  \ 
forest. 

The  English  volumes  of  Lockhart’s  Ballads 
are  too  costly  for  general  circulation.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  a  cheap,  yet  elegant 
edition  has  been  issued  by  Whittemore,  Niles  & 
Hall,  a  firm  of  Boston  booksellers,  whose  well- 
selected  publications  are  rapidly  winning  for 
them  a  high  reputation  with  persons  of  taste. 
It  has  been  objected,  we  know,  that  Lockhart’s 
translations  are  not  always  literal.  But  to  be 

•  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads;  Historical  and  Ro¬ 
mantic.  Translated  by  J.  G.  Lockhart.  A  new  re¬ 
vised  edition,  with  a  Biographical  notice.  1  vol. 
Boston :  Whittemore,  Niles  Hall. 
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always  literal,  in  translating,  is  often  to  be  TUr 
faithful;  and  Lockhart,  aware  of  this,  has  sougU 
to  re-produce  the  spirit  of  his  originals,  and  ku 
succeeded.  His  Spanish  ballads  are  such,  i a 
fact,  as  their  authors  would  have  made  theis, 
had  they  written  in  English. 

The  bull-fight,  that  national  pastime  of  Spain, 
was  never  better  described,  for  example,  than  ia 
the  ballad  entitled,  “The  Bull-Fight  of  Garni." 
Mr.  Lockhart  is  of  opinion  that  this  particular 
ballad  is  of  Moorish  origin.  We  have  not  space 
for  the  whole  ballad,  but  give  the  concluding 
stanzas,  premising  that  three  cavaliers  have 
already  fallen  in  the  ring,  and  that  the  lull 
Ilarp ado  has  never  been  worsted. 

“With  the  life-blood  of  the  slaughtered  lords  ili 
slippery  is  the  sand, 

Yet  proudly  in  the  centre  hath  Gazul  ta’en  hit  stead.* 
And  ladies  look  with  heaving  breast,  and  lards  tidi 
anxious  eye, 

But  he  firmly  extends  his  arm — his  look  k  calm  and. 
high. 

Three  bulls  against  the  knight  are  loosed,  and  two 
come  roaring  on, 

He  rises  high  in  stirrup,  forth  stretching  his  rejon: 
Each  furious  beast,  upon  the  breast  he  deals  his 
such  a  blow, 

He  blindly  totters  and  gives  back  across  the  sand  V. 

‘Turn,  Gazul,  turn!’  the  people  cry — the  third  comes 
up  behind, 

Low  to  the  sand  his  head  holds  he,  hit  nostrils  snnf 
the  wind; 

The  mountaineers  that  lead  the  steers  without  staod 
whispering  low, 

'How  thinks  this  proud  Alcayde  to  stun  Harpa  ik 

so?' 

From  Guadiana  comes  he  not,  he  comes  not  from 
Xenii, 

From  Guadalarif  of  the  plain,  or  Barres  of  the  kill 
But  where  from  out  the  forest  burst  Xarama  s  water 
clear, 

Beneath  the  oak  trees  was  he  nursed — this  proud  and 
stately  steer. 

Dark  it  hit  hide  on  either  tide,  hut  the  blood  < vith's 
doth  boil, 

And  the  dun  hide  ylowt,  at  if  on  fire ,  at  he  potato 
the  turmoil. 

Hit  eyet  are  jet,  and  they  are  tet  in  crystal  ring* 

tnow; 

But  now  they  ttare  with  one  red  glare  of  bratt 
the  foe. 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  home  tfand 
and  near, 

From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  ekull  like  dagger* 
they  appear; 
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i  neck  it  mat ty,  JtAe  trunk  of  tome  old  knotted  j 

tree,  .  .  c 

\treon  the  montter*e  ehagged  mane ,  like  billow e  s 
curled,  ye  tee .  < 

i  lege  are  thort ,  hit  hamt  are  thick ,  hit  hooft  are  \ 
black  at  night,  .  5 

:e  a  etrong  flail  he  holdt  hit  tail  in  Jiercenett  of  hit  j 
might;  > 

re  tomething  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  from  forth  > 

the  rock,  $ 

rpado  if  Xarama  tiundt,  to  bide  the  Alcayde't  > 

e  hock.  s 

pr  stops  the  drum;  close,  close  they  come;  thrice 
meet,  and  thrice  give  back ; 
t  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  the  charger’s 
breast  of  black — 

e  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado’s  front 
of  dan; 

ce  more  advance  upon  his  lance — once  more,  thou 
fearless  one ! 

ee  more,  once  more! — in  dost  and  gore  to  ruin 
must  thou  reel ! — 

vain,  in  vain  thou  tearcst  the  sand  with  furious 
heel — 

vain,  in  vain,  thou  noble  beast! — I  see,  I  see  thee 
stagger, 

m  keen  and  ©old  thy  neck  must  hold  the  stern 
Alcalde's  dagger! 

isy  bare  slipped  a  noose  around  his  feet,  six  horses 
are  brought  in, 

id  away  they  drag  Harpado  with  a  loud  and  joyful 
din. 

)w  stoop  thee,  lady,  from  thy  stand,  and  the  ring 
of  price  bestow 

pon  Qazul  of  Alg&va,  that  hath  laid  Harpado  low.” 

Ina  different  vein  is  “The  Lamentation  for 
klin.”  This  ballad  also  evidently  had  a  Moorish 
rigin.  We  can  suppose  it  sung,  during  the  last 
lys  of  Granada,  by  Andalusian  maids,  as  the 
rilight  came  on,  sad  and  silent,  and  the  sonnd  j 
’  the  evening  trumpets  from  the  beleaugering  ; 
»tB  came  wafted  to  the  town.  I 

THE  LAMENTATION  FOE  CELIN.  > 


Him,  yesterday,  a  Moor  did  alay,  of  Bencerraje’s 
blood — 

*Twas  at  the  solemn  jousting — around  the  nobles 
stood: 

The  nobles  of  the  land  were  by,  and  ladies  bright 
and  fair 

Looked  from  their  latticed  windows,  the  haughty 
sights  to  share; 

But  now  the  nobles  all  lament — the  ladies  are 
bewailing — 

For  be  was  Granada’s  darling  knight.  'Alas!  alas, 
for  Celin !’ 

Before  him  ride  his  vassals,  in  order  two  by  two, 

With  ashes  on  their  turbans  spread,  most  pitiful  to 
vipw; 

Behind  him  his  four  sisters,  each  wrapped  in  sable 
veil. 

Between  the  tambour’s  dismal  strokes  take  up  tbeir 
doleful  tale; 

When  stops  the  muffled  drum,  ye  hear  their  brother- 
less  bewailing, 

And  all  the  people,  far  and  near,  cry,  ‘Alas!  alas, 
for  Celin !’ 

Oh  !  lovely  lies  he  on  the  bier,  above  the  purple  pall, 

The  flower  of  all  Granada’s  youth,  the  loveliest  of 
them  all ; 

His  dark,  dark  eyes  are  closed,  his  rosy  lip  is  pale, 

The  crust  of  blood  lies  black  and  dim  upon  his  bur¬ 
nished  mail ; 

And  ever  more  the  hoarse  tambour  breaks  in  upon 
their  wailing — 

Its  sound  is  like  no  earthly  sound,  ‘Alas!  alas,  for 
Celin !’ 

The  Moorish  maid  at  the  lattice  stands — the  Moor 
stands  at  his  door  ; 

One  maid  is  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  one  is 
weeping  sore ; 

Down  to  the  dust  men  bow  their  heads,  and  ashes 
black  they  strew 

Upon  their  broidered  garments,  of  crimson,  green, 
and  bine ; 

Before  each  gate  the  bier  stands  still — then  bursts 
the  load  bewailing 

From  door  and  lattice,  high  and  low — ‘Alas!  alas, 
for  Celin !’ 

An  old,  old  woman  cometh  forth,  when  she  hears  the 
people  cry — 

Her  hair  is  white  as  silver,  like  horn  her  glazed  eye  : 

’Twas  she  that  nursed  him  at  her  breast — that  nursed 


hi  the  gate  of  old  Granada,  when  all  its  bolts  are  1 
barred,  \ 

i  twilight,  at  the  Vega  gate,  there  is  a  trampling  \ 
heard ;  \ 

here  is  a  trampling  heard,  as  of  horses  treading  \ 
slow,  l 

nd  a  weeping  voice  of  women,  and  a  heavy  sound  \ 
of  woe.  \ 

Hiat  tower  is  fallen,  what  star  is  set,  what  chief  * 
come  these  bewailing?  j 

1  tower  is  fallen,  a  star  is  set?  Alas!  alas,  for  \ 
Celin!’  s 

’bree  times  they  knock,  three  times  they  cry,  and  < 
wide  the  doors  they  throw;  t 

Jejectedly  they  enter,  and  mournfully  they  go;  < 
•0  gloomy  lines  they  mustering  stand  beneath  the  $ 
hollow  porch,  s 

Bach  horseman  grasping  in  his  hand  a  black  and  $ 
flaming  torch;  .  < 

net  is  each  eye  as  they  go  by,  and  all  around  is  > 
wailing,  \ 

For  all  have  heard  the  misery.  ‘Alas!  alas,  for  \ 
Celin  l*  » 


him  long  ago: 

She  knows  not  whom  they  all  lament,  but  soon  sho 
well  shall  know ! 

With  one  deep  shriek,  ehe  through  doth  break,  when 

her  ears  receive  tbeir  wailing: 

‘  Let  me  kiss  my  Celin  ere  I  die !  Alas !  alas,  for 
Celin !’” 

“The  Cid’s  Wedding”  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of 
social  manners  centuries  ago.  No  letter,  from 
“Our  Own  Correspondent,”  could  narrate,  more 
graphically  than  this  old  ballad,  the  incidents 
of  a  nuptial  ceremony  in  ancient  Burgos.  There 
is  a  spice  of  humor  in  the  ballad,  of  which  one 
example  is  the  manner  in  which  the  poet  de¬ 
scribes  the  hiring  “the  horned  fiend  for  twenty 
maravedis:”  a  person  to  play  this  character 
being  as  indispensible,  in  old  Spanish  proces¬ 
sions,  as  the  hobby-horse  in  English  May-day 
games. 
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“  The  King  had  taken  order  that  they  should  rear  j 
an  arch. 

From  house  to  house  all  over,  in  the  way  that  they  ; 

must  march ;  \ 

They  have  hung  it  all  with  lances,  and  shields,  and  j 
glittering  helms,  5 

Brought  by  the  Campoador  from  out  the  Moorish  j 
realms.  ! 


Then  to  the  King  Huy  Dias  spake,  after  revereia 

due : 

‘Oh,  King,  the  thing  is  shameful,  that  any  i&aa 
beside 

The  liego  lord  of  Castile  himself  should  Bavieca  ndi 


They  have  scattered  olive-branches  and  rushes  on 
the  street. 

And  the  ladies  fling  down  garlands  at  the  Campea- 
dor’s  feet ; 

With  tapestry  and  broidery  their  balconies  betwoen, 

To .  do  his  bridal  honor,  their  walls  the  burghers 
screen. 


‘  For  neither  Spain  nor  Araby  could  another  charge 
bring 

So  good  as  he,  and  certes,  the  best  befits  my  king. 
But  that  you  may  behold  him,  and  know  him  to  tbt 


I’ll  make  him  go  as  he  was  wont  when  his  no&txBi 
smelt  the  Moor/ 


They  lead  the  bulls  beforo  them  all  covered  o’er  with 
trappings ; 

Tho  little  boys  pursue  them  with  hootings  and  with 
clappings ; 

The  fool,  with  cop  and  bladder,  upon  his  ass  goes 
prancing, 

Amidst  troops  of  captive  maidens  with  hells  and 
cymbals  dancing. 


With  that,  the  Cid,  clad  as  he  was  in  mantle  fanei 
and  wide, 

On  Bavieca  vaulting,  put  the  rowel  in  his  side; 
And  up  and  down,  and  round  and  rpund,  so  ftera 
was  his  career, 

Streamed  like  a  pennon  on  the  wind  Ruy  Baf 


With  antics  ami  with  fooleries,  with  shouting  and 
with  laughter, 

They  fill  the  streets  of  Burgos — and  tho  Devil  he 
comas  after ; 

For  the  King  has  hired  the  horned  fiend  for  twenty 
maravedis, 

And  there  he  goos,  with  hoofs  for  toes,  to  terrify  the 
ladies. 


And  all  that  saw  them  praised  them — they  landed 
man  and  horse, 

As  matched  well,  and  rivalloss  for  gallantry  ad 
force ; 

Ne’er  had  they  looked  on  horseman  might  to  tLj 
knight  come  near, 

Nor  on  other  charger  worthy  of  such  a  cavalier. 


Then  comes  the  bride  Ximona — the  king  he  holds  j 
her  hand ;  j 

And  the  Queen;  and,  all  in  fur  and  pall,  tho  nobles  > 

of  the  land.  ^  \ 

All  down  the  street  tho  ears  of  wheat  are  round  j 
Xitnena  flying,  s 

But  the  King  lifts  off  her  bosom  sweet  whatever  \ 

there  is  lying.”  I 


Thus,  to  and  fro  a- rushing,  the  fierce  and  fariccs 
steed, 

He  snapped  in  twain  his  hither  rein ;  ‘  God  pity  »w 
the  Cid ! 

God  pity  Diaz !*  cried  the  lords ;  but  when  thejkotd 
again, 

They  saw  Ruy  Diaz  ruling  him  with  tbs  fizgascut 
of  his  rein  j  • 

They  saw  him  proudly  ruling,  with  gesture 
calm, 

Like  a  true  lord  commanding,  and  obeyed  u  fcj » 
lamb. 


Bavieca,  the  steed  of  the  Cid,  is  as  famous,  in 
the  legendary  lore  of  Spain,  as  his  master  him¬ 
self.  Whoever  is  fond  of  a  fine  horse  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  following  ballad.  No  wonder  that  the 
Cid  left  this  direction  in  his  will: — “When  ye 
bury  Bavieca,  dig  deep,  for  shameful  thing  were 
it  that  he  should  be  eaten  by  curs,  who  hath 
trampled  down  so  much  currish  flesh  of  Moors.’* 
No  wonder,  either,  that  these  directions  wero 
followed,  and  Bavieca  buried,  by  the  side  of  his 
master,  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  convent 
of  San  Pedro  of  Cardena. 


And  so  be  led  him  foaming  and  panting  to  the  Kin?: 
But  ‘No!*  said  Don  Alphonso,  ‘it  were  a  shamelid 
thing 

That  peerless  Bavieca  should  ever  be  bestrid 
By  any  mortal  but  Bivar — mount,  mount  again,  aj 
Cid!’” 


"  The  King  looked  on  him  kindly,  as  on  a  vassal 
true ; 


We  regret,  both  that  wo  have  no  more  spatt 
to  spare,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  to  continue  these  extracts.  The  speci¬ 
mens  wo  have  given  of  this  delightful  volon* 
will  prove,  we  trust,  an  incentive  to  buy  lb? 
book.  We  are  sure,  if  we  found  “Lockhart-4 
Ballads”  on  a  lady’s  boudoir  table,  we  should 
mentally  pronounce  her  superior,  in  culture, 
taste  and  refinement 


LINES. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HEINE. 


As  tho  moon's  reflection  trombles 
In  tho  wild  and  wavering  deeps, 
While  the  moon  herself  in  silence, 
O’er  tho  arch  of  Heaven  sweeps. 


Even  so  I  seo  thee — loved  one, 

Calm  and  silent,  and  there  moves 
But  thino  imago  in  my  bosom, 

For  my  heart  is  thrilled  and  loves. 


/Google 


“SPECKLED.  FACE” 


BT  JENNY  A.  STONE. 


Liz!  Liz  Barry!”  called  a  loud,  hateful  voice 
u  the  other  end  of  the  garden, 
did  not  need  to  look  up  to  know  that  my 
sin  Fred  was  coming  toward  me;  the  chill 
t  crept  over  my  little  body  told  me  too  plainly 
t  my  evil  genius  was  near. 

‘Well!”  he  shouted,  “I’ve  done  what  I  said 
oulJ.  I’ve  killed  that  little  plague  of  a  robin 
yon.  lie  won’t  steal  any  more  cherries  ” 
rose  slowly  to  my  feet,  holding  the  book  I 
been  reading  behind  me;  then  gave  it  a  sly 

5  into  the  long  grass.  My  poor  heart  was 
.  I  cast  one  trembling  glance  at  the  cold, 
ering  face  before  me;  the  hot  tears  went  leap- 

and  flashing  down  over  the  bosom  of  my 
chcd  calico  dress.  I  moved  my  lips  to  speak, 
the  sharp  agony  was  working  in  ray  heart, 
l  no  sound  followed  the  effort. 

‘Oh,  you  want  to  know  where  he  is,  do  you?” 
1  the  cruel  boy.  “Will  you  just  go  down  the 
g  path  and  out  the  front  gate,  and  you  will 

6  him  about  opposite  the  big  locust  tree,  in 

*  middle  of  the  road.  Hold  on,”  he  shouted, 

1  Ivas  speeding  away,  “perhaps  he  isn’t  just 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  he  may  be  a  little  to 
e  side;  but  never  mind,  you’ll  be  sure  to  find 
there’s  lots  of  blood  around  there.” 

Checking  my  sobs  as  I  opened  the  gate,  I 
iked  slowly  along,  dreading  the  worst,  yet 
ping  that  the  cruel  boy  had  deceived  me.  No ! 

•  it  w&s  all  too  true.  There  lay  my  poor  bird, 
»  little  head  bruised  and  bloody;  and  yot  he 
s  not  dead;  for  his  wings  were  fluttering 
>bly  in  the  hot  dust  where  he  had  been  thrown. 
ntly  I  raised  him  on  my  trembling  hands,  and 
ting  down  by  the  garden  fence,  I  laid  him  on 
e  soft  grass  beside  me.  It  was  but  a  moment; 
o  little  flutter;  and  the  film  gathered  over  his 


}  threw  myself  upon  the  grass,  burying  my  face 
*  in  my  hands,  and  weeping  as  a  happy  child 
I  never  could  have  wept.  I  thought  of  my  cousin 
>  Fred,  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  so  cruel ;  and 
\  immediately  a  gallows  loomed  up  in  the  distance; 
\  the  reward  my  childish  imagination  pictured  for 
j  his  misdeeds.  Then  I  thought  of  my  parents, 
\  dead  and  gone  to  heaven,  and  of  my  little  bro- 
\  (her  only  six  years  old,  and  myself  twelve,  left, 
t  like  the  babes  in  the  wood,  to  an  uncle  who 

I  cared  for  no  one  out  of  the  circle  of  his  own 
family.  He  might  not,  indeed,  hire  ruffians  to 
murder  us,  but  how  much  better  was  this  gra¬ 
dual  crushing  out  of  our  hearts  of  every  childish 
emotion,  and  imprinting  on  our  little  faces  thus 
early  the  care  that  ought  to  come  with  years? 

With  every  new  thought  came  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears,  and  I  was  wearied  and  almost  helpless 
s  when  I  heard  a  step  approaching  me. 

|  “He  is  coming,”  I  thought,  “to  see  whether 
;  his  cruelty  has  operated  as  he  intended  it 

1  should,”  and  almost  mad  with  passion  I  shouted, 
“Go  awayl  don’t  you  come  here,  you  hateful 
boy.  I  am  going  to  tell  uncle  Robert  of  you. 
J I  wish  you  were  dead  and  still  as  my  poor  robin 

I  is — I  am  sure  I  never  want  to  see  you  again.” 
“What!  my  little  girl?”  said  a  deep  voice, 
close  at  my  side.  I  started  to  my  feet,  mortified 
and  angry  that  a  stranger  should  have  witnessed 
j  this  exhibition  of  my  passionate  little  heart,  and 
5  turned  to  see  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  A 
S  gentleman  was  standing  at  my  side,  looking  down 
\  upon  me  with  a  smile,  half  of  surprise,  half  of 
|  pity,  upon  his  handsome  face.  But  my  quick 
\  glance  showed  me  that  he  carried  a  gun  over 
!  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  left  hand  held  a 
n  string  of  birds.  With  a  heart  already  stnng 
\  and  bleeding  for  my  dead  robin,  this  sight  was 


es*  He  was  dead.  My  poor,  lame  robin!  Was  j  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  returned  his  plea- 
for  this  I  had  nursed  him  so  carefully;  that  $  sant  smile  with  an  angry  frown, 
had  loved  him  better  than  anything  else  in  the  s  “So  yon  kill  birds  too,  do  yon?”  I  exclaimed. 
or!J,  save  my  little  brother  Clinton,  ever  since  J  ”1  see  their  pretty  wings  all  covered  with  blood: 
t°ok  him  out  of  that  wicked  trap,  where  his  <  how  could  you  ?”  and  fresh  sobs  burst  from  my 
ot  been  so  cruelly  crushed?  And  now  j  heart. 

lat  was  a  little  better,  and  could  hop  about  j  “But  these  are  not  robins,  my  child,”  he  an- 
ie  Sar(tcn  and  enjoy  himself  so  well,  he  must  j  swered. 

e  billed  to  furnish  amusement  for  a  wicked  \  “I  don’t  care,”  I  sobbed,  “ they  are  birds,  and 
who  seemed  to  find  no  pleasure  save  in  the  5 1  hate  you  for  killing  them.” 
ain  others.  My  tears  came  ufresh,  and  I '  He  turned  away  with  a  grieved  look,  and  I 
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caught  up  my  robin  and  flew  toward  the  house. 
As  I  opened  the  gate,  Fred  stepped  out  from 
beneath  a  lilac  tree. 

“Ha!  ha!”  he  sneered,  “somebody  else  got 
the  benefit  of  that  pretty  speech  you  had  been 
fixing  up  for  me.  Now  wasn’t  you  ashamed?” 
I  made  no  answer,  and  he  caught  my  dress  as  I 
was  passing  him.  “Look  here!”  he  Baid,  “are 
you  going  to  tell  father  about  that  bird?” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  I  answered,  spitefully,  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  free. 

“Well,”  he  said,  releasing  me,  “go  and  do  it, 
I  am  willing.  Only  remember  that  if  you  do, 
I’ll  make  Clinton  pay  for  it  when  he  gets  back 
from  the  woods.”  This  was  his  usual  threat, 
and  a  most  effectual  one  as  he  well  knew,  for  I 
would  suffer  any  wrong  rather  than  to  have  my 
darling  brother  come  to  barm. 

Softly  crying  to  myself,  I  stole  round  the 
house  to  the  wood-shed,  and  gained  the  humble 
chamber  which  Clinton  and  I  called  our  own, 
without  observation.  There  I  laid  my  bird  down 
on  the  rough  window-sill  and  seated  myself  be¬ 
side  it  I  shall  never  forget  the  whirl  of  thought 
that  swept  through  my  childish  brain  as  I  sat 
there  alone  with  my  dead  favorite.  The  sharp 
sense  of  wrong  and  injustice,  of  cruelty  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  strong  upon  the  defenceless,  of  my 
own  dark  life  and  Clinton’s  blighted  childhood, 
a  very  foot-ball  for  his  rude  cousin — all  these 
came  up  before  me.  Then  I  wondered  if  all  the 
people  in  the  world  were  alike.  He,  who  had 
6miled  upon  me  so  kindly,  could  he  be  like  my 
cousin  ?  My  heart  had  already  begun  to  frame 
excuses  for  him.  In  my  childish  partiality  I 
fancied  that  I  could  never  hate  him  as  I  did 
Fred. 

How  long  I  sat  there  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
must  have  been  hours,  for  when  I  looked  up 
again  I  saw  that  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
a  silvery  mist  was  gathering  slowly  over  the 
meadows. 

I  began  to  wonder  if  Clinton  had  come  home, 
and  then  I  saw  aunt  Lois  come  out  of  the  house 
and  gather  up  her  shining  milk-pans  from  the 
long  table  under  my  window.  She  never  wanted 
me  to  do  anything  except  knitting.  If  I  offered 
my  assistance,  she  would  always  tell  me  that  if 
I  kept  out  of  her  way  it  was  all  she  asked  of 
me.  It  fairly  made  he?  ache,  she  said,  to  see  a 
stocking  in  my  hand,  I  was  such  a  6nail,  and 
yet  she  did  not  know  what  else  to  set  me  at. 
To  bo  sure  I  tea*  a  slow  knitter,  but  then,  per¬ 
haps,  those  long  afternoons  I  passed  out  behind 
the  bee-house,  with  my  knitting  in  one  hand  and 
a  book  in  the  other,  might  account  for  it.  I  j 
could  not  knit  and  read  at  the  same  time,  but ! 


I  my  book  would  drop  and  the  needle  fly  wha 
ever  I  fancied  myself  observed  from  the  hoaa 
Aunt  Lois  thought  it  very  strange  I  did  not  pi 
along  faster.  ’Twas  an  early  lesson  for  a  chui 
to  learn  in  the  art  of  deception;  but  woe  to  thaa 
who  caused  the  need  for  it!  And  now,  « 
i  watched  aunt  Lois,  I  thought  what  a  fine  thisj 
it  would  be  to  have  such  work  to  do.  To 
the  milk  and  make  butter,  I  should  like 
Oh !  anything  but  knitting.  And  then  I  fell  ^ 
thinking  how  much  more  favored  she  was  ths 
1 1  could  ever  hope  to  be:  how  she  was  privilege 
to  do  just  as  she  pleased,  and  to  scold  everyth 
without  a  single  one  to  scold  her  back  again;  fa 
my  uncle  Robert  was  a  quiet  man,  if  he  had  m 
other  virtue.  And  why  was  all  this?  Why  coi* 
I  not  be  as  much  my  own  mistress,  when  I  grei 
up,  as  aunt  Lois  seemed  to  be  here? 

A  bright  thought  struck  me.  Aunt  Lois  rk 
married,  and  I  was  not.  This  was  the  differena 
between  us:  and  from  this  proceeded  her  pre¬ 
cious  immunity  from  insult  and  injury.  Aci 
why  could  not  I  be  married  too  ?  Why  had  I 
waited  so  long  ?  I  fancied  aunt  Lois  had  atari 
boen  married,  for  my  heart  told  me  that  if  she 
had  gone  through  the  ordeal  to  which  I 
jected,  she  would  have  more  compaanca  ob  my 
helplessness.  But  I  had  found  the 
which  was  to  unlock  the  gate  of  happiness  for 
Clinton  and  me;  for  from  my  earliest  recollec¬ 
tion  I  had  never  made  a  calculation  from  which 
be  was  excluded.  I  would  go  that  moment  an: 
ask  aunt  Lois  about  it,  that  I  might  be  sure— 1 
would  not  even  dream  of  a  repulse.  My  deal 
bird  was,  for  the  moment,  forgotten,  I  rusbei 
quickly  down  the  stairs  and  round  to  the  cellar* 
door,  where  1  knew  she  would  be  straining  tb* 
milk. 

“Aunt  Lois!”  I  exclaimed,  in  a  perfect  glow 
of  excitement,  “why  can’t  I  get  married?” 

She  set  down  her  milk-pail,  while  her  fact 
fairly  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

“There  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  that  I  knov 
of,”  she  answered,  “if  you  can  only  find  some¬ 
body  who  is  fool  enough  to  take  you.” 

“Now;  right  off?”  I  questioned. 

“What  ails  you,  Lizxie?”  she  said,  sharply 
“You  had  better  wait  until  yon  are  a  little 
older  before  you  talk  about  such  things.”  She 
turned  her  back  to  me,  but  I  could  not  go  yfct 
“Aunt  Lois,”  I  almost  whispered,  “hoiroli 
were  you  when  you  were  married  ?” 

“I  was  nineteen,”  she  snarled,  “neither  more 
or  less ;  and  now  if  you  don’t  get  out  of  my  wap 
I’ll  help  you.” 

But  I  needed  no  assistance,  for  almost  before 
she  c eased  speaking  I  was  dancing  up  the  steps 
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b  a  heart  aa  light  as  a  feather.  Fred  and 
fcts  were  standing  in  the  wood-house  door, 
aq  I  tried  to  pass  them  in  order  to  gain  the 
tnber  stairs,.  Watts  pat  oat  his  foot  for  me  to 
over.  But  I  saw  the  manoeuvre  in  time  to 

6  myself,  and  sprang  forward  up  the  stairs. 
What  makes  you  look  so  pleasant,  Liz?1’ 
ed  oat  Fred,  as  I  reached  my  chamber  door. 
1  am  going  to  be  married,"  I  answered,  in  a 
:e  that  sounded  light  and  happy  even  to 
lelf. 

Ha!  ha!  speckled  face  going  to  be  married, 
you?  Weil,  that’s  a  little  too  good.  Who 
you  suppose  would  have  you?"  screamed 
d,  as  I  banged  the  door  violently. 

Tbere  was  a  little  chill  in  my  heart  as  I  step- 
I  into  the  low-roofed  chamber.  I  walked 
light  to  a  shelf  by  the  chimney  and  took 
rn  a  small  piece  of  a  broken  mirror,  which 
it  Lois  had  allowed  me  to  place  there  by  way 
ornament.  Then,  seating  myself  at  the  win- 
r,  I  gazed  into  it  long  and  earnestly,  by  the 
1  light  of  the  dying  day. 

Speckled  face!"  I  repeated,  again  and  again. 
!,  Fred  was  right.  And  yet  I  knew  that  but 
my  careless  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
complexion  would  be  clear  and  fair.  I  half 
»l?ed  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  I  had  a 
n-bonnet,  and  I  would  wear  it  at  least  until 
ugly  freckles  were  gone.  Then  I  took 
own  my  hair,  which  was  twisted  into  an  un- 
ghtly  knot  at  the  back  of  my  head,  and  passed 

7  fingers  through  it.  It  was  dark  and  luxu- 
mt,  and  I  knew  that  with  care  it  would  become 
ft  and  glossy,  as  I  remembered  my  mother’s  to 
its  been,  and  as  I  knew  aunt  Lois’  never  could 
t. 

But  I  could  do  nothing  with  my  eyes.  I 
ought  they  looked  wicked,  and  I  tried  in  vain, 
jfore  that  little  broken  mirror,  to  look  mildly, 
did  not  understand  the  reason  then,  I  did  not 
aow  that  my  child-heart,  grown  suspicious  of 
1  about  me,  and  ever  on  the  look-out  for  some 
outrage,  could  not  show  the  semblance  of 
>ve  and  peace  where  no  peace  was.  Tired  with 
iy  efforts,  I  placed  the  glass  upon  the  shelf, 
nd  talked  qnickly  to  the  window  as  I  heard 
Kitsteps  approaching. 

Clinton  was  just  coming  round  the  corner — I 
poke  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  came  up 
tairs. 

“Oh,  Lizzie,  who  did  it?”  he  asked,  in  a  trem- 
&liug  voice,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  dead  bird, 
^bich  I  had  almost  forgotten  in  my  dreams  of 
foe  future. 

“That  hateful  Fred,"  I  sobbed,  all  the  old 
dterneas  coming  back  to  my  heart,  as  I  clasped 


my  brother  in  my  arms.  “  Don’t  you  wish  he 
was  dead,  Clinton?" 

“No,  Lizzie,  that  would  be  very  wicked,"  said 
my  little  brother,  always  so  forgiving — so  much 
better  and  purer  than  I.  “Don’t  cry  any  more, 
and  I  will  help  yon  bnry  him." 

His  sweet  voice  calmed  me,  and  taking  tho  bird 
in  my  arms,  we  descended  the  stairs  together. 
We  met  Watts  in  the  garden,  and  asked  him  if 
we  might  bury  the  robin  there. 

“No,"  he  answered,  “no  such  doings  here. 
If  you  are  determined  to  bury  the  thing,  get 
over  into  the  pasture.  That’s  good  enough  for 
him  or  you  either." 

But  we  did  not  follow  his  advice,  for  we  buried 
the  robin  by  the  road-side.  It  was  dark,  but 
neither  of  ns  wished  for  any  supper,  so  we  went 
to  our  lonely  chamber,  knowing  that  no  one 
would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  us.  Clin¬ 
ton  cried  himself  to  sleep,  and  I  sat  on  the  bed¬ 
side,  thinking.  I  looked  at  his  sweet,  little  face 
bo  calm  in  the  Btarlight,  and  smiled  as  my  new 
hope  stole  in  and  took  possession  of  my  heart 
once  more.  “Oh I  Clinton,”  I  whispered,  throw¬ 
ing  myself  beside  him,  “Lizzie  is  going  to  be 
married;  and  then  you  shall  have  everything 
you  want,  and  nobody  to  scold  you." 

Time  passed  on — Clinton  and  I  went  to  school 
winters,  but  staid  at  home  summers  as  soon  as 
we  grew  old  enough  to  work  with  profit,  until  I 
was  nearly  seventeen.  Fred  and  Watts  had 
been  away  to  an  academy,  and  yet  I  knew  that 
even  with  our  limited  advantages  at  the  district 
school,  Clinton  and  I  were  far  better  scholars 
than  either  of  them.  I  was  proud  of  Clinton. 
He  was  very  quick  to  learn,  and  so  strong  was 
the  contrast  between  his  bearing  and  that  of 
the  coarse  natures  around  him,  that  strangers 
always  noticed  him. 

One  morning  in  May,  I  was  standing  at  the 
table,  washing  the  breakfast  dishes,  when  uncle 
Robert  came  into  the  room.  He  stood  at  the 
window  a  moment,  and  then  turned  toward  me. 
It  was  very  seldom  that  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
had  such  a  dread  of  him  from  my  childhood, 
that  it  always  gave  me  a  start  to  hear  my  name 
pass  his  lips. 

“Lizzie,”  he  said,  “what  do  you  think  of 
school-teaching?" 

My  face  flushed  painfully  at  this  question.  I 
was  afraid  I  Bhould  not  answer  so  as  to  please 
him. 

“Why,  sir,"  I  replied,  at  last,  “I  think  it 
might  be  a  good  business  if  a  person  was  fitted 
for  it.” 

“Well,"  he  said,  testily,  “and  are  not  you 
fitted  for  it?" 
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“Oh!  do,  sir,”  I  answered,  completely  taken 
by  surprise. 

“I  should  think  you  were  fit  for  tomething” 
he  said,  in  a  fretful  tone. 

“Am  I?”  I  asked,  wonderingly,  as  though  the 
idea  had  hever  occurred  to  me  before. 

“There  is  this  much  about  it,*1  he  replied, 
with  a  dark  frown.  “You  are  going  to  Barton 
to-morrow  to  teach  school  there.  You  may  get 
ready  to  day,  or  go  without  being  ready,  just  as 
you  please.’1  And  he  slammed  the  door  behind 
him. 

I  knew  no  law  save  that  of  obedience,  so  I 
went  to  the  wood-house  chamber  which  I  still 
occupied,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  arranging  the  few  articles  of  apparel  1  pos¬ 
sessed,  that  they  might  appear  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  What  could  I  do?  It  seemed  all  like  a 
dream  to  me.  Uncle  Robert  brought  me  two 
dresses  in  the  afternoon,  I  think  he  was  ashamed 
to  have  me  go  among  strangers  with  so  scanty  a 
wardrobe. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  Mr.  Denning, 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  accompany  me  to  my 
new  home.  Clinton  and  I  took  a  tearful  farewell 
ere  I  set  forth.  I  was  sad,  and  the  tears  kept 
rolling  down  my  cheeks.  Oh !  what  a  life;  with 
no  will  of  my  own,  to  be  thus  driven  about  at  j 
the  caprice  of  others.  But  Mr.  Denning  was ; 
kind,  very  kind,  and  before  we  reached  Barton  I 
I  counted  him  a  friend  for  life.  He  told  me  I j 
was  to  make  my  home  at  his  house,  and  that  his  j 
wife  would  be  a  mother  to  me.  I  was  cheered,  ] 
and  almost  happy.  Could  Clinton  have  been  < 
with  me,  I  should  have  wished  for  nothing.  j 

Mr.  Denning's  promise  was  fulfilled.  How  I  ] 
longed  to  go  away  and  weep  by  myself,  it  seemed  j 
so  strange  that  any  one  should  speak  kindly  to  j 
me.  I  confided  all  my  story  to  Mrs.  Denning.  1 
She  pitied  and  comforted  me,  until  I  began  to 
think  it  was  not  so  very  bad  after  all.  I  smiled 
now,  in  my  increased  knowledge  of  the  world, 
whenever  I  thought  of  my  old  plan  of  getting 
married  to  free  myself  from  trouble.  But  how  I 
dreaded  the  first  day  of  school.  It  came,  how¬ 
ever.  I  gazed  round  that  little  band  of  bright¬ 
eyed  girls,  and  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  \ 
to  pass  my  life  among  them,  if  the  teaching  could  ! 
only  be  dispensed  with.  j 

Then  all  at  once,  I  grew  very  independent,  > 
and  said  to  myself,  “Lizzie  Barry,  you  don’t! 
care.  You  never  pretended  that  you  could  teach  > 
school.  You  were  sent  here  against  your  will,  \ 
and  now  you  must  do  just  as  you  please.”  And  \ 
so  I  did,  and  the  summer  passed  on.  We  romped  j 
and  pioked  berries  out  of  school,  and  I  told  > 
stories  m  school  until  I  fancied  they  all  knew  • 


Ins  much  as  I  did  myself.  Ah!  those  were  hap| 
times,  Clinton  came  to  see  me  sometimes,  bm  * 
never  could  stay  long,  and  when  he  went  mm .jj 
I  would  forget  my  grief  in  a  game  of  romp  w  i 
\  the  children.  I  made  them  study  some,  bat  in 
enough  to  injure  them.  It  is  a  mystery  to  n 
how  they  ever  learned  anything,  yet  the  pmrau 
all  seemed  delighted  with  their  progress,  as 
pressed  me  to  remain  another  term. 

One  morning,  early  in  September,  the  cbildie 
came  to  me  in  Mr.  Denning's  garden,  ripe  k 
fun  in  whatever  shape  it  might  present  itad( 
They  had  beon  gathering  the  late  flowers  fr*? 
the  grove  and  brookside,  and  were  bent  a 
making  a  crown  for  me.  I  resisted  as  long  as 
could,  but  at  length  yielded  to  the  force  of  ch 
oumstances,  and  was  fairly  carried  to  t be  litd 
arbor  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  and  seated  osi  l 
low  chair. 

The  crown  was  nearly  completed,  when  i 
gentleman  passed  by  the  garden  fence.  I  shrank 
back  into  the  arbor,  as  one  of  the  children 
bounded  away  to  meet  him. 

“  It  is  Ella’s  father,”  the  others  said,  and  l 
thought  no  more  about  it,  until  a  silvery  hagb 
echoed  through  tho  bushes  behind  us.  J  sprang 
to  my  feet  quickly,  as  the  mischievous  £U a  case 
forward,  holding  the  gentleman  by  thehaafi. 

“  It  is  our  school-teacher,  Miss  Lizzie,  taker/’ 
she  said,  looking  wonderingly  up  into  my  flushed 
face. 

“I  should  think  so,”  he  replied,  bursting  into 
a  hearty  langh,  while  he  eyed  me  curiously  from 
beneath  his  dark  lashes.  I  moved  haughtily 
away  toward  the  house,  scattering  the  flower* 
along  the  pathway.  Entering  the  kitchen,  I 
seated  myself  by  a  table,  and  began  to  arrange 
my  disordered  hair,  complimenting  myself  mean¬ 
while  upon  the  delightful  picture  I  must  have 
presented  to  my  unwelcome  visitor. 

This  then  was  the  Mr.  Wilton  I  had  heard  » 
much  about,  the  young  widower  in  whose  praise 
my  second  mother,  Mrs.  Denning,  had  always 
been  so  eloquent.  I  was  both  ashamed  and 
angry;  and  a  glanoe  at  the  little  mirror  opposite 
did  not  tend  by  any  means  to  soothe  my  injured 
pride.  That  my  crown  might  present  a  more 
imposing  appearance,  my  whole  mass  of  hair 
had  been  drawn  to  the  top  of  my  head,. and  tied 
with  a  long  piece  of  white  tape.  This,  the  flowers 
at  first  had  covered,  but  in  my  baste  and  confu¬ 
sion  the  knot  had  given  way,  and  elf-locks  were 
hanging  down  over  my  face  and  neck,  with  hen 
and  there  a  refreshing  glimpse  of  the  white  string. 
I  commenced  picking  the  withered  flowers  from 
the  tangled  mass,  muttering  to  myself,  as  I  did 
so,  “those  little  witches  have  made  me  look 
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•e  like  a  squaw,  than  anything  else.  Dried 
ar,  and  Chinese  Aster. 

‘Whisps  of  hay  from  Denning’s  paster,  and  a 
l  white  string  to  tie  ’em  faster,”  said  a 
filing  voice  at  the  open  door.  “Miss  Lizzie 
ool-teacher,  will  you  please  tell  Mrs.  Denning 
m  she  comes  home,  that  I’ve  been  to  see  her?” 
neither  loooked  up,  nor  moved  my  lips  to 
ik,  but  kept  twitching  away  vigorously  at 
broken  stems. 

Thank  you,”  he  said,  walking  away  and 
ring  me  once  more  to  my  own  reflections, 
leaned  my  head  upon  the  table  and  was 
ulging  in  a  flood  of  tears,  when  Mrs.  Denning 
tered  the  door. 

‘Why,  Lizzie,”  she  said,  in  surprise,  “what 
i  you?” 

;  told  her  my  story,  and  she  laughed  almost 
heartily  as  Mr.  Wilton  had  done. 

‘It’s  just  his  way,  .child,”  she  said.  “You 
1  like  him  when  you  know  him  better,  Lizzie.” 
a  can’t  help  it.  I’m  so  glad  he’s  come  back.” 
it  was  not  long  before  I  was  glad  too.  Those 
re  bright  evenings,  and  Mr.  Wilton  came  very 
en  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denning.  But  they 
re  old  people,  and  could  not  walk  with  him  in 
>  garden.  So  I  did. 

They  had  been  very  kind  to  me:  it  was  no 
ore  than  right  that  I  should  take  the  care  of 
»dr  visitor  off  their  hands;  so  I  laughed  and 
ested  my  heart  away  beneath  the  spell  of  those 
ui  eyes. 


“Will  you  be  my  wife,  Lizzie?”  he  asked,  at 
length,  and  the  question  was  so  far  from  being 
unexpected  to  me,  that  my  earnest  “yes,”  was 
very  unfaltering,  although  the  tears  sprang  to 
my  eyes,  as  it  passed  my  lips. 

“Could  you  shed  tears  over  a  dead  robin  now,” 
he  asked,  looking  into  my  face  with  a  smile,  “or 
has  your  heart  grown  hard  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  Lizzie?” 

And  then  I  knew  why  those  dark  eyes  had 
been  so  strangely  familiar  to  me,  and  why  their 
pleasant  light  had  so  soon  wormed  my  heart  into 
love. 

The  next  day  I  wrote  to  Clinton  to  come  to  me, 
and  sent  a  card  to  Fred,  bearing  these  words, 
“Speckled-face  is  going  to  be  married.” 

Clinton  came,  bringing  my  card  with  this  cha¬ 
racteristic  answer  on  the  other  side.  “Go  it.” 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  there  must  bo  some 
truth  in  the  modern  proverb,  “money  is  power.” 
Clinton  is  now  passing  his  last  year  at  College, 
and  my  education  has  progressed  rapidly  under 
the  care  of  my  husband.  I  have  tried  to  be  a 
faithful  mother  to  Ella  Wilton,  and  her  trusting 
affection  almost  makes  mo  believe  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

“Mamma,”  she  says,  “what  makes  father 
call  you  ‘speckled-face,’  when  he  is  in  fun  some¬ 
times  ?” 

“What,  indeed!”  I  answer  with  a  puzzled 
face,  “do  I  look  any  like  a  trout  to  you,  Ella?” 


TWILIGHT  M  USINGS. 
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udes  of  twilight  close  around  me,  as  I  muse  on 
days  long  past; 

l  tone  names  my  accents  falter!  Blinding  tears  are 
gathering  fast! 

rth  a  swoop,  stern  recollection  draws  the  curtain 
from  my  heart ; 

Q  lts  mirrored  surfaoe  glisten  forms  that  make  me 
shrink  and  start. 

brink— because  their  life-like  presenoe  vibrates 
through  each  throbbing  vein, 

®t  I  dare  not  reach  to  clasp  them,  lest  they  quickly 
fade  again! 

ilent  fearful  that  my  breathing  e’on  may  chase 
them  from  my  sight, 

steady  gazo  thought  quickens  with  the 

growing  hours  of  night. 

Voices  clearly  sound  about  me,  that,  long  since,  were 
hushed  to  rest, 


And  I  pillow,  with  fresh  grieving,  the  departed  on 
my  bronst: 

Now  I  grasp  tbo  hands  once  folded  round  me  in  a 
fond  embrace — 

Now  I  catch  the  smiles  once  resting  on  each  wcl! 
beloved  face. 

One,  whose  name  may  not  bo  spoken,  silent  in  my 
sonl  it  lies, 

Grown  more  sacred  as  betok’ning  an  in-dvroller  of  tbo 
skies ; 

Comes  this  loved  one,  all  serenely,  as  in  days  of 
“long  ago,” 

When  her  gentle  presonco  saved  me  from  the  touch 
of  blighting  woe; 

Tenderly,  beyond  expression,  beams  her  gaze  upon 
us  now, 

While  her  lips  ore  fondly  pressing  loving  tokens  on 
my  brow. 
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Ceaso  thy  beatings,  heart,  and  listen  to  her  murmured  *  It  will  soothe  my  bosom'*  anguish,  it  will  ea»  a 
words  of  prayer,  j  wearying  pain. 

Ashing  God  to  guard  and  guide  me  safely  through  j  But  alas!  'Twas  but  a  vision !  Now  griefs 
each  joy,  each  snare:  <  is  oped  anew! 

Stay !  I  cannot  brook  restraining,  I  must  clasp  her  j  Hope  has  perished,  and  the  morrow  wears  t  nil 
once  again,  pall-like  hue ! 


VIOLETTA. 


BT  BXLLA  KAUFFELT. 


Violetta,  Violetta, 

Hgw  thy  heart  and  mine  do  blend, 
Tliou  to  me  art  like  a  sister, 

Thou- art  sweeter  than  a  friend. 

Wo  alone  can  know  the  sorrow 
That  it  brought  to  us  to  part, 

And  to  thee  I  tell  my  longings 
Now  to  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Violetta,  Violetta, 

Could  1  have  thee  here  this  hour, 
With  thy  wealth  of  love  and  kindness 
Like  th :ut  fragrant  Eastern  flow’r, 
Th’  Alma  tree,  that’s  blooming  ever, 
Bearing  fruit  in  all  the  year, 

Daily  casting  off  its  blossoms 
That  the  fresh  ones  may  appear. 

Violetta,  Violetta, 

Priestc.  s  of  the  vestal  fire, 

That  thou  hnst  by  strong  affection 
Lit  on  love’s  extinguish’d  pyre, 
With  thy  soul  akin  to  Heaven, 

Peering  through  thy  pensive  eye, 

Be  my  spirit's  gentle  guardian, 

Till  we  go  beyond  the  sky! 

Violetta,  Violetta, 

Hearts  may  still  be  sad  and  sear, 
Spirits  overcharged  with  sadness 
Fail  to  find  a  Lethe  here ; 


Hast  thou  aught  to  do  with  sorrow?  | 
Having  never  tried  the  deep, 

Has  its  firm  faith  falter’d  never, 

Hast  thou  never  learn’d  to  weep ! 

Violetta,  Violetta, 

Hands  thou  lov’st  have  wreath’d  for  tie* 
In  those  snored  shades  and  bow'r, 

Like  one  'neath  aPagod  troo, 

Where  beneath  the  shadow  holy 
Some  lov’d  idol  holds  a  shrine, 

And  beneath  these  spreading  branches 
Violetta,  here  is  thine ! 

Shelter’d  'neath  the  oak  Hypen** 
From  the  sun's  oppressive  glow, 
Spreading  thus  his  leafy  canvass 
Lined  with  moss  and  mistletoe; 
Strange  wild  birds  with  plumage  gay 
Flit  like  winged  flowris  along; 
Mocking  birds  will,  from  the  branchy 
Greet  thee  with  oontinual  son g. 

Violetta,  Violetta, 

Can  my  home  have  charms  for  thee, 
Can’st  thou  leave  thy  homo  of  childhood 
For  the  love  thou  hast  fbr  me? 

Far  beyond  my  feeble  painting, 

Tell  I  thee  this  land  is  fair, 

But,  to  me  whose  dreams  have  faded, 

Life  is  real — here  as  there! 


COZUMEL. 
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Bright  Island  of  Palm  trees,  and  sea  shells  and 
flowers, 

Thy  sands  glitter  white  thro'  the  dark  tangled 
bowers ; 

The  sea-bird  sits  fearlessly  guarding  her  young 
For  thy  temples  are  silent,  their  hymns  are  unsung. 

How  fair,  in  the  morning,  they  rose  to  the  light, 
How  lowly  they  lie  in  the  cradle  of  night 
Tho  wavo  surges  by,  but  the  time  has  been  long 
Since  it  bore  to  the  mainland  tho  echoing  song. 


Of  priest,  and  of  people,  that,  loud  in  acclaim^ 
Stood  up  in  thy  temples  and  bowed  in  the  same 
To  idols  and  altars,  that  still  o'er  the  land 
Tell  tales  of  the  people  who  bore  the  red  be® 

,  far  seas, 

The  Spaniard  came  near  thee  from  o  er  in 
He  broke  down  thy  atruotures,  thy  dear  0 
trees. 

And  leaving  Christ's  spirit  for  legend  and 
Sunk  down  with  tho  heathen,  on  Time’s  do*v 
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entered,  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1856,  by  Edward  Stephens,  in  the  Clerk’s  office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  old  gentleman  who  had  regarded  this 
:ene,  in  anxious  silence,  now  moved  forward 
nd  confronted  his  wierd-like  visitor. 

“Madam,  this  is  your  second  visit  here,”  he 
aid,  “what  new  trouble  is  to  fall  upon  us?” 
“He!  he!”  laughed  the  old  lady,  hysterical 
rith  fright,  14 1  only  come  to  inquire  after  the 
atcresting  young  lady,  who  has  made  my  neck 
urn  with  her  fingers.  Her  welcome  was  a 
ranner  one  than  yours.” 

‘  What  is  your  business  here?”  persisted  the 
old  man. 

“Nothing,  nothing.  I  came  down  to  the  Island 
frr  amusement,  and  bo  thought  I’d  just  call  and 
see  how  things  went  on  in  the  old  place.  You 
don’t  seem  glad  to  see  me.  But  I  got  used  to 
that  long  ago.  Nice  little  fellow,  isn’t  it?” 

She  pointed  her  finger  at  George,  who  shrink¬ 
ing  away  as  if  from  a  basalisk,  began  to  cry. 

The  old  man  turned  his  eyes  that  way.  In 
the  confusion  and  anxieties  of  the  morning,  he 
had  hardly  looked  on  the  child  before.  Now  the 
glance  brought  an  entire  change  to  his  counte¬ 
nance.  A  faint  color  mounted  to  his  forehead, 
and  stepping  forward  he  took  the  boy  suddenly 
from  his  mother. 

“Don’t  let  her  touch  him.  Oh!  don’t  let  her 
touch  him!”  pleaded  the  lady. 

“Not  for  the  universe!”  said  the  old  man, 
sternly.  ««x  know  what  her  touch  is  to  inno- 
ient  things  like  this.  Have  no  fear.  She  shall 
be  driven  hence,  leper  as  she  is.” 

“  Leper !  Ah !  that’s  a  new  name,”  half  snarled, 
half  jeered  the  witch,  44 1  thought  you  had  run 
yourself  out  abusing  me.  But  this  is  something 
uncommon!  Leper!  that  is  a  name  in  your  Pro¬ 
testant  Bible,  I  suppose.” 

“If  you  have  business  here,  speak;  if  not,  go 
out  from  under  my  roof;  I  cannot  breathe  while 
lt  shelters  you.  Go,  I  say.  You  have  driven  my 
poor  child  mad  again.  The  sight  of  you  is  worse 
than  death  to  us  all.” 

“Now  this  is  hospitality,  this  is  gratitude, 
well,  I  am  ready  to  go.  Shall  I  carry  the 
Me  boy  for  you,  ma’am?” 


|  “No,”  replied  the  widow,  breathless  with  ap- 

I  prehension,  “give  George  to  me,  sir.  I  must 
return  home.  My  people  do  not  know  that  he 
is  found.” 

44 Oh!  don’t  be  frightened.  I  ain’t  after  your 
precious  treasure.  Keep  him  to  yourself,  for 
what  I  care.  Ho  isn’t  mine  a  bit  more  than 
he’s  yonrs,  so  we  won’t  quarrel  about  him.” 

The  witch  gave  the  strings  of  her  Navarino 
bonnet  a  sharp  jerk  as  she  spoke,  tied  them  in 
a  hard  knot  under  her  chin,  and  fluttered  from 
the  room,  leaving  a  soft,  unpleasant  laugh  float- 
ing  behind.  '»  a 

When  she  had  disa^>e8Ved,  moving  downward 
>  to  the  water,  the  old  man  spoke  again. 

>  44 1  will  carry  the  boy  home  for  you.  Don’t 

S  be  frightened.  She  is  a  wicked  woman,  but  her 
\  day  is  over;  she  can  insult  nothing  more!” 

I  I'  44  Who  is  she?”  inquired  the  widow,  so  anx¬ 

iously  that  her  question  seemed  abrupt. 

44  An  evil  woman,  who  has  led  an  e\il  life,”  he 
answered. 

44  Do  not  mention  her.  Drive  her  from  the 
house.  I  charge  you,  never  let  that  woman 
enter  the  presence  of  my  child  again,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  old  lady,  who  entered  the’  room  that 
instant. 

“She  never  shall,  mother,  she  never  shall,” 
answered  the  husband.  “  Be  pacified.  She  will 
not  attempt  to  return.” 

44  She,  who  haunted  my  child  into  a  mad¬ 
house,  comes  again  like  a  fiend  that  will  not  be 
satisfied.  Poor,  poor  Elsie,  she  will  not  speak 
5  to  me.  There  she  sits  in  a  corner  of  her  room, 
\  singing  over  that  one  word  ‘alone,  alone.’  Hus- 
\  band,  husband,  it  is  breaking  my  heart.” 

>  “Be  patient,  wife.  The  woman  has  gone. 
<  Elsie  will  recover  the  wild  fit — do  be  patient!” 

I'  he  replied,  soothingly. 

“I  will  go  to  her.  I  will  sit  down  by  her  side, 
and  weep  while  she  sings.  I  am  old  and  weak. 
What  else  can  I  do  but  weep  for  my  child.” 

>  The  old  lady  went  out,  making  this  mournfhl 
\  plaint,  and  her  husband,  with  a  troubled  face, 
$  and  slow,  sad  step,  boro  little  Georgie  home- 
5  ward.  As  he  walked,  the  good  old  man  became 
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composed;  the  litfle  form  pressed  to  his  bosom 
gave  bloom  and  life  to  his  feelings;  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  stole  through  his  veins;  and  without 
knowing  it,  the  old  man  grew  strong  in  the 
young  life  given  to  his  embrace. 

The  widow  walked  thoughtfully  by  his  side. 
Her  brow  was  clouded,  her  look  troubled.  She 
glanced  back  now  and  then,  apprehensive  that 
the  evil  woman  might  follow  her  and  the  child. 

The  house,  which  they  entered,  was  a  graceful 
contrast  to  the  one  they  had  left.  Verandas  of 
light  iron  work  ran  around  one  wing  and  across 
the  front;  passion  flowers  and  other  rare  hot¬ 
house  vines  crept  in  and  out  through  this  net¬ 
work,  like  colored  embroidery  on  a  lace  ground : 
the  whole  dwelling  was  light,  cool,  and  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant.  The  fragrance  of  cape  jessa¬ 
mines  and  heliotrope  stole  out  through  this 
tangled  veil  of  flowers;  and  hid  away  among 
the  vines  were  cages  full  of  singing  birds, 
sending  out  gushes  of  song  to  greet  the  early 
morning. 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  notice  these  things^ 
but  placed  the  child  gently  upon  his  feet  in  the 
veranda,  and  turned  away.  Ilia  heart  was  full 
of  apprehension  regarding  his  daughter.  The 
half  subdued  madness  had  returned  upon  her, 
their  old  enemy  had  appeared  again.  The  fear 
of  long,  long  years  was  entirely  broken  up. 
Why  should  that  wily  serpent  have  crept  into 
his  Eden  a  second  time?  Filled  with  these 
thoughts,  the  old  man  bade  his  neighbor  a 
gentle  good  morning  and  went  away. 

Mrs.  Townsend  entered  her  dwelling,  weary, 
and  filled  with  vague  terror  by  the  scene  she 
had  witnessed.  The  night’s  watch  had  left  her 
garments  in  disarray.  The  dark  brown  hair 
was  partly  unbraided,  and  fell  in  waves  half  way 
to  her  shoulders ;  her  bonnet  was  pushed  back, 
and  her  pale  face  stained  with  tears. 

A  small  breakfast-room  opened  upon  the 
veranda,  its  French  windows  clouded  with  lace, 
and  its  adornments  cool  and  simple.  A  break¬ 
fast-table  had  been  spread  in  expectation  of  her 
coming,  and  with  its  service  of  pure  white  china 
and  frosted  silver  stood  before  these  misty  win¬ 
dows,  through  which  a  net-work  of  vines  and 
blossoms  was  softly  visible. 

A  person,  who  sat  in  this  room,  saw  Mrs. 
Townsend  as  she  entered,  and  arose  as  if  to  go 
forth  and  meet  her.  But  a  glance  at  her  pale 
face  checked  him,  and  seating  himself,  he  saw 
her  pass  to  her  chamber. 

The  gentleman  sat  alone  some  time,  dreamily 
watching  the  humming-birds,  as  they  flashed  in 
and  out  through  the  blooming  screen  of  flowers, 
shaking  the  dew  in  glittering  drops  upon  the 


sunshine,  and  humming  softly  to  the  bells 
robbed  of  honey.  A  smile  was  upon  the  str 
ger’s  lips.  He  seemed  waiting  in  tranquil 
for  some  anticipated  joy.  At  last  Mrs.  T 
send  came  in,  leading  her  boy  by  the  hand, 
robe  of  spotted  muslin  had  displaced  her 
mourning  dress,  lilac  ribbons  knotted  it  tog 
down  the  front  and  brightened  the  folds 
her  bosom.  Her  beautiful  tresses  lay  coil 
one  heavy  braid  around  her  head.  Noili 
could  have  been  more  simple  than  her  appe* 
ance.  But  her  face  was  pale,  and  a  look « 
fatigue  hung  upon  it. 

She  evidently  expected  to  find  the  breaks 
room  empty,  and  entered  it  with  downcast  eya 
An  exclamation  from  the  child,  and  a  joja 
leap  forward,  made  her  look  up.  A  wave  a 
crimson  rushed  over  her  face;  she  smiled  ba 
gladly,  half  shyly ;  and  held  out  her  hand. 

“When  did  you  come?  Have  you  waited1 
long?”  she  said. 

It  was  a  common-place  welcome  in  vor^ 
but  her  voice  grew  sweet  with  suppressed  ten¬ 
derness,  as  she  uttered  it. 

“I  have  been  waiting  and  dreaming  here  tb 
half  hour,”  answered  her  guest,  taking Gttx,f 
in  his  arms,  “I  did  not  expect  to 
home  so  early.” 

“Oh,  it  was  Georgie’s  fault,  he  ran  i*1? “  ’ 
was  lost  all  night.” 

“Lost!  How?  Where  did  you  find  him- 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  young  ^  ’ 
should  not  have  answered  this  question.  & 
there  was  a  feeling  of  sadness  connected  v1 
the  scenes  she  had  witnessed  that  night,  *1 
checked  her,  and  she  merely  replied  ths  1 
neighbor  had  found  the  boy  and  taken  l* 
home. 

“And,  oh,”  interposed  Georgie,  “sbewnstf 
a  tall,  black  lady,  with  eyes  all  fire,  and  Buck  t-1 
lips.” 

“You  did  not  like  her  then  my  little 
inquired  the  visitor. 

“Yes,  I  did.  She  loved  me,  oh,  bo 
You  don’t  know  how  hard  she  kissed  ne»3““ 
hugged  me  till  it  stopped  my  breath.’ 

“I  don’t  wonder,”  replied  the  stranger.  ^ 
could  help  loving  you  dearly?”  and  bis  fine* 
flushed  crimson,  as  he  pressed  a  kiss  on  the  fl  • 
mouth  of  the  child. 

“Gome,”  said  Mrs.  Townsend,  blushing 
but  smiling  amid  the  pleasant  confusion, 
shall  all  have  an  appetite  for  breakfast. 

And  with  the  timid  bashfulness  of  a#1’*  ^ 
sat  down,  to  do  the  honors  of  her  new  ^0D1C^ 
one  whose  gaze  she  had  learned  to  treo 
under. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Why  did  that  miserable  old  woman  prowl,  so 
woat-Iike  and  stealthily,  around  those  two  houses? 
What  motive  could  hare  brought  her  so  far  from 
home,  a  second  Satan,  to  poison  and  blast  the 
Eden  of  peaoe  and  charity  those  two  aged  people 
hod  gathered  around  them  ?  What  had  they  ever 
done,  that  she  should  persecute  them  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  with  her  presence? 

They  knew  her,  that  was  certain,  for  Catha¬ 
rine,  even  beyond  her  own  shuddering  fear,  had 
noticed  that  their  limbs  trembled  beneath  them  j 
as  she  approached,  and  that  a  deadly  fear  burned  j 
in  their  eyes  and  spoke  in  every  line  of  their  \ 
gentle  faces.  -  j 

Elsie  too.  The  very  sight  of  this  evil  woman 
had  driven  her  into  fierce  insanity  again.  Why  j 
was  this?  Had  they  known  her  before?  If  so,  j 
how  and  where?  The  portrait  of  her  husband,  j 
was  that  too  a  connecting  link  between  these  old  \ 
people,  so  opposite  in  character,  so  unlikely  to  j 
hold  anything  in  common?  How  was  she  con-  j 
&ected  with  them  all  ?  j 

These  conjectures  kept  Catharine  awake  half  \ 
the  night,  while  poor  Elsie  moaned  and  muttered  j 
in  her  sleep,  or  Btarted  up  with  wild  cries,  call-  \ 
ing  upon  God  to  drive  her  enemies  forth  and  not  < 
let  them  torment  her  forever!  i 

Catharine  left  her  bed,  feverish  and  excited  \ 
Dy  these  thoughts.  Events  of  importance  to  her  ^ 
own  destiny  seemed  to  be  crowding  themselves  l 
around  her,  vaguely  it  is  true,  but  with  a  force  \ 
that  awoke  a  sort  of  terror  in  her.  .  \ 

She  opened  her  chamber  window  and  sat  down.  I 
Elsie  was  moaning  and  muttering  in  her  bed,  \ 
agonized  by  sleeping  terrors.  The  wind  without  \ 
rose  high  and  blustering;  clouds  lowered  down  > 
among  the  trees ;  and  gusts  of  rain  drifted  through  j 
the  leaves,  bathing  them,  as  it  were,  with  liquid 
diamonds,  through  which  the  lightning  shot  from 
time  to  time,  illuminating  them  with  a  thousand  ! 
golden  arrows. 

Next  to  her  chamber,  the  two  old  people  lay  ; 
awake.  The  sound  of  their  conversation  came 
to  her  ear  at  times  through  the  pauses  of  the 
wind,  like  a  softened  and  mournful  echo  of 
Elsie's  raving.  j 

Beneath  .her,  was  the  library,  with  its  myste¬ 
rious  associations.  The  trees  around  it  loomed 
against  the  bank  of  clouds,  disconnected  from  ! 
their  blackness  only  by  the  lightning  that  shot 
from  it.  All  was  gloom  within  and  without; 
and  amid  the  storm,  her  sobs  rose  and  swelled 
unheard  and  unfelt,  save  by  her  own  lonely 
heart.  j 

The  lightning  grew  stronger  and  enveloped  i 
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the  whole  landscape  in  bread,  lurid  sheets,  re¬ 
vealing  the  country  around  and  a  sombre  ex¬ 
panse  of  water  beyond.  At  these  times  the  new 
cottage  stood  out  in  broad  relief,  and  the  whole 
space  of  ground  between  that  and  the  old  man¬ 
sion  house  was  momentarily  illuminated.  The 
scene  gave  the  young  woman  a  fierce  sort  of 
pleasure,  exciting  while  it  filled  her  with  grief. 
She  thought  of  her  husband  and  longed  to  shout 
his  name  alond,  to  ask  him  to  come  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  storm  and  tell  her  he  was  yet  alive. 

While  this  excitement  was  upon  her,  a  crash 
of  thunder  broke  over  the  house,  and  a  rush  of 
wind  rent  its  way  through  the  trees,  scattering 
their  foliage  in  torn  masses  from  the  boughs. 
Then  came  another  fiery  scroll,  unfolding  itself 
upon  the  wind,  casting  its  blue  radiance  upon 
the  earth,  and  kindling  the  sky  with  its  forked 
light.  The  flash  was  so  vivid  and  so  prolonged 
that  she  started  up  with  a  cry.  It  was  echoed 
by  a  shriek  that  cut  sharper  than  steel  through 
the  noise  of  the  storm. 

“See,  see,”  cried  Elsie,  who  now  stood  beside 
her,  “the  lightning  has  got  him;  call  him  back; 
call  him  back,  I  say!” 

Her  eyes  flashed  out  their  insane  fire,  light¬ 
ning  against  lightning,  both  springing  from  dark¬ 
ness.  The  wind  Bwept  through  her  liair,  filling 
it  with  rain-drops.  The  white  folds  of  her  gar¬ 
ments  and  those  flowing  sleeves  fluttered  and 
shook  about  her  like  the  wings  of  a  spirit.  Her 
clasped  hands  were  extended  over  Catharine’s 
head  into  the  storm.  Elsie,  aroused  by  the  burst 
of  thuuder,  had  rushed  from  her  bed  and  stood 
before  the  windbw,  daring  the  tempest  as  if  she 
had  been  its  spirit. 

“Call  him  back;  he  is  mine.  Call  him  back!” 
she  shrieked. 

“Great  heaven!  what  is  this?”  answered 
Catharine,  pale  with  astonishment,  for  directly 
before  her,  passing,  as  it  seemed,  backward  be¬ 
neath  the  branches  of  the  elm  tree,  was  her  own 
husband.  But  while  the  words  were  on  her  lip, 
the  lightning  passed  by;  and  the  man  who  had 
appeared  before  her  for  a  single  moment  was 
engnlphed  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  an  open  casement  by  which  they  stood, 
just  over  the  bay  window  of  the  library.  I  have 
mentioned  that  an  old  forest  tree  overshadowed 
this  portion  of  the  honse,  drooping  its  branches 
downward  like  a  tent.  As  the  darkness  closed 
in  upon  them,  Elsie  leaped  like  &  panther  through 
the  casement,  lodged  a  moment  on  the  bay  win¬ 
dow,  and  seizing  a  pendant  branch  flung  herself 
forward  into  the  blackneap  of  the  storm.  A 
sharp,  long  cry  came  baok  from  the  darkness  in 
which  Elsie  seemed  to  have  been  engnlphed. 
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Catharine  stood  helpless  with  surprise  and  ^  utter  the  name  of  her  charge  in  hoarse  whispen 
terror,  straining  her  eyes  to  discoyer  a  trace  of  1  only. 

the  maniac.  But  Elsie  had  disappeased.  A  flash  >  As  she  passed  by  the  oottage,  a  glare  of  tight* 
of  lightning  revealed  her  for  an  instant  as  she  ?  ning  fell  upon  her,  and  through  it  she  saw  ta 
rushed  through  its  blue  gleams  beneath  the  \  open  window  lighted  from  within.  That  same 
trees,  giving  her  white  garments  and  her  long  ^  man  was  framed  in  the  open  air,  whose  appari* 
hair  back  to  the  blast;  and  then  all  was  dark  \  tion,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  drawn  Elsie  into 
again.  $  the  storm. 

Trembling  with  affright,  Catharine  ran  down  \  Was  it  a  real  being?  Or  was  it  the  picture 
stairs,  seized  a  blanket  shawl,  and  went  out  in  \  which  she  had  copied  in  the  library?  The  same 
search  of  her  charge.  The  storm  still  raged,  >  proportions  were  there;  the  coloring  was  alike: 
but  not  so  furiously  as  it  had  done — everything  j  but  this  picture  looked  human.  Was  it  her 
was  wet  through,  and  though  every  leaf  dripped  $  breathing  husband  ?  Or  had  terror  driven  her 
rain,  the  grass  was  so  wet  that  it  seemed  like  $  mad  also? 

wading  through  a  swamp  as  she  passed  through  \  She  paused  a  moment,  with  her  face  uplifted, 
it.  Her  night  robe  was  soon  soaked,  and  her  \  wondering  if  she  wese  mad,  or  not;  if  the  visioi 
bare  feet  even  chilled  to  marble,  as  they  sunk  in  S  were  a  hallucination  or  a  reality.  The  rain  beat 
the  cold  grass.  <  into  her  uplifted  face,  the  wind  blew  fiercely  over 

But  she  took  no  heed  of  this.  Elsie  had  gone  \  her  thinly  clad  form.  No  wonder  she  seemed 
toward  the  water,  and  she  was  wild  with  fear  !  ghost-like  to  the  man  who  saw  her  from  the 
that  in  her  madness  the  maniac  might  plunge  j  window. 

ii^to  the  deep.  j  A  voice  down  toward  the  water  aroused  her 

Quick  as  the  lightning  that  now  and  then  i  from  this  wild  trance.  She  turned  and  no 
revealed  her  way,  she  darted  shoreward,  calling  }  toward  it,  calling  aloud,  “ Elsie,  oh,  Elsie!” 
out  for  Elsie  as  she  went;  but  terror  and  speed  >  (to  bb  continued.) 

deprived  her  voice  of  all  power,  and  she  could 
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BY  MARY  J.  CR08MAN. 


44  Ella,  dear,  what  shall  you  wear  to  the  levee 
o-night?”  asked  Marion  Worthington  of  her 
ister,  as  she  entered  the  cheerful  boudoir  where 
EUa  was  sitting. 

“My  white  satin,  I  think,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 
“And  who  shall  wear  the  diamonds?”  con¬ 
duced  Marion. 

“Yon,  of  course,  I  don’t  wish  them.” 

“I  wonder  why  my  dress  doesn’t  come;  the 
Iressmaker  was  to  send  it  at  four  o’clock,  and  its 
low  five  minutes  past;  come,  Ella,  don’t  sit  over 
hat  book  any  longer;  one  wouldn’t  think  you 
aere  going  to  Senator  Townsend’s  this  evening;” 
and  in  a  singing  tone,  she  added,  “happy  am  I 
to-night,  Ella,  happy  am  I  to-night.” 

44  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,”  replied  her 
sister. 

41  Was  that  a  quotation  from  the  old  philo¬ 
sophy,  or  an  echo  from  the  student’s  conversa¬ 
tion?”  asked  Marion,  archly;  and  a  happy  flush 
overspread  the  fair  face  of  Ella,  which  the  student 
referred  to  would  have  proudly  witnessed. 

Evening  came:  gilded  mirrors  reflected  the 
light  of  massive  chandeliers,  and  mirth  and  musio 
echoed  from  hall  to  hall. 

Amid  that  choice  assembly  of  guests,  Marion 
stood  forth  a  queen.  She  was  beautiftil,  and  an 
heiress;  familiar  with  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
science;  she  was  brilliant  in  conversation  and 
held  her  listeners  as  by  some  magic  charm. 

The  next  day,  in  a  neat  room,  in  “No.  9 
fall  street,”  were  seated  two  friends,  after 
he  labors  of  the  day;  the  one  a  student  of  the 
Jniversity,  the  other  an  assistant  in  one  of  the 
rholesale  warehouses  of  the  city.  44  Come,  Alf,” 
aid  the  latter,  44 it’s  time  to  put  away  books; 
•me,  draw  up  the  arm-chair;  give  the  fire  a 
ittle  more  coal,  and  let’s  chat  awhile.” 

Alfred  yielded;  his  mind  still  suffered  from 
he  excitement  of  the  previous  evening ;  for  his 
tudent  habits  were  not  in  keeping  with  such 
nnovations. 

44  The  ladies  looked  elegantly,  last  night,”  said 
iiwaTd  to  his  friend,  44 didn’t  you  think  so?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  but  dress  alone  is  a  trifle — a  sound- 
brass.” 

“Then  turn  to  Marion  Worthington,  the  light 
•T  every  gathering:  did  you  not  observe  the 
^nator,  how  interested  he  was  in  her  remarks 


;  and  criticisms  upon  the  upper  and  lower  house, 

:  the  speeches,  debates,  &e.  It  is  all  owing  to 
i;  her  extensive  reading;  she  seemed  as  familiar 
;  with  the  Capital  as  himself,  who  had  spent  the 
:  winter  there ;  and  you  need  not  wonder  that  I’m 
a  happy  fellow,  Alf,  when  this  paragon  of  a 
:  woman  has  laid  all  at  my  feet.” 

“Then  never  trample  upon  the  precious  gift, 
Edward.  You  think  Marion  superior  to  her 
sister,  I  suppose,”  said  Alfred,  after  a  momenta 
pause. 

44  Oh,  Ella  is  a  fine  little  girl,  gentle,  loving, 
and  rich  besides ;  but  she  never  would  aspire  to 
that  social  position  which  Marion  could  so  easily 
win  and  sustain.” 

“No;  but  in  the  home-circle,  her  virtues 
would  so  brightly  shine,  that  all  within  her 
influence,  would  grow  more  pure,  from  being 
purely  shone  upon.  Have  you  never  observed 
s  that  one  who  has  led  the  courts  of  fashion,  has 

I<  been  caressed,  admired  and  flattered,  can  never, 
never  minister  to  the  wants  of  others?” 

“Why,  Alf,  you  are  really  lecturing  me;  I 
believe  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  Ella.” 

44 That’s  true;  and  what’s  better  the  love  is 
mutual  ” 

S  44  Well,  the  looked  beautiful  and  falry-like  last 
\  night,  too;  though  her  charms  are  of  a  different 
\  order  from  her  sister’s.” 

|  44  But  she  is  a  truer  woman,”  replied  Alfred,  a 

s  little  spirited. 

\  Edward  was  fine-looking,  so  the  ladies  said, 

|  possessing  a  large  store  of  native  wit,  with 
\  polished  manners  and  captivating  address;  and 
s  had  the  nobler  traits  of  character  been  developed 
|  and  the  whole  man  consecrated  to  a  worthy 
v  object,  he  might  have  reached  those  heights 
\  whose  altitude  his  beclouded  vision  now,  could 
\  not  scan ;  but  in  childhood,  a  vain  though  hand- 
|  some  mother  had  so  surely  defined  the  limits  of 
|  his  aims  and  acts,  that  all  the  efforts  of  his 
\  friend  Alfred,  could  not  lengthen  a  cord  nor 
\  remove  a  stake ;  hence,  his  highest  hopes  and 
|  aspirations  were  as  true  an  index  of  the  heart’s 
\  early  culture  as  is  the  fruit  of  the  buried  seed — 

|  for  “men  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns  nor 
|  figs  from  thistles.” 

i  In  the  brilliantly  lighted  cathedral  were  assem- 
t  bled  joyous  friends.  The  organ  sent  forth  melo- 
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dious  anthems,  which  awoke  responding  echoes 
in  every  heart:  they  who  had  entered  the  golden 
gate,  with  its  flower-enwreathed  arches,  in  fanoy 
returned  and  stood  again  in  the  light  of  prospec¬ 
tive  happiness;  and  if  the  flowers  had  faded, 
perchance  they  grew  bright  and  fragrant;  if  the 
light  had  departed,  it  returned  again  to  banish 
darkness  or  gild  the  clouds.  Youth  looked  for¬ 
ward,  and  oatching  the  inspiration  of  the  hour, 
quicker  beat  the  heart-pulse  until  the  tell-tale 
blush  revealed  the  inner  thought 

Edward  and  Marion  stood  within  the  altar; 
the  marriage  vows  were  taken — vows  that  were 
limited  only  by  “the  beautiful  word,  forwer.” 

Time  passed  away  in  travel  and  pleasure,  in 
extravagance  and  luxury.  The  newly  wedded 
cotfple  were  the  idols  of  the  gayest  circles,  and 
fashion,  among  all  her  votaries,  had  not  one 
more  faithful  or  devoted,  than  the  proud  and 
haughty  Marion. 

Alfred  was  rejoicing  amid  toil  and  discipline, 
for  the  day-star  of  life  now  dawned  upon  his 
pathway.  Ella  had  long  admired  his  talents, 
but  felt  that  his  intellectual  attainments  made 
him  far  her  superior.  He,  the  poor  student, 
thought,  too,  that  the  barriers  between  them 
were  impassable;  and  so  it  often  is,  while  love 
with  folded  wing  mourns  in  silence.  Now,  that 
all  doubts  were  removed,  he  pressed  forward 
with  a  firm  and  steady  step;  and  though  the 
mountain-path  was  sometimes  steep  and  rugged, 
its  oourse  was  upward. 

When  four  years  had  passed,  when  honors  had 
been  won  and  life’s  earlier  laurels  gathered, 
there  was  another  union  of  hearts  and  clasping 
of  hands,  and  another  home  for  happiness  upon 
earth.  Alfred  Raymond  and  his  bride  went 
forth  to  act  the  parts  assigned  them,  and  to  bear 
each  others  burdens. 

There  are,  within  the  circles  of  fashion,  those 
who  despise  their  thraldom ;  who  feel  that  the 
soul’s  noblest  powers  grow  wan  and  weak, 
from  the  breathings  of  so  vapid  an  atmosphere. 
But  can  the  fettered  escape  unaided?  So  it  had 


been  with  Ella,  till  a  proffered  hand  had  guided 
her  to  the  sphere  she  now  adorned ;  then  it  w>a 
that  the  spirit  unfurled  its  upper  pinions,  and  ii 
the  life  that  now  is,  was  laying  up  treasures  fa 
that  which  is  to  come. 

The  great  wheel  of  fortune,  in  its  ceaadea 
revolutions,  oasts  upon  the  earth  that  which  wa« 
elevated  to  the  heavens.  Edward  and  Marios 
had  fallen:  poverty  and  wretchedness  succeeded 
dissipation.  The  fire  of  love  which  had  burned 
so  brightly  upon  its  altar,  waned  and  went  oat; 
scattered  were  its  ashes,  desolate  and  dark 
temple. 

In  that  hour  of  recklessness  and  self-abandon¬ 
ment,  the  hand  of  Alfred  rested  upon  his  brother 
with  an  enchanter’s  power.  In  girlhood,  Marios 
had  often  said  that  she  would  sooner  yield  t» 
Ella  than  any  other  persqn;  now  it  was  fully 
tested.  In  so  fearful  an  emergency,  Mai  ion  hid 
too  much  intellect  and  too  high  a  love  for  tbe 
praise  of  others,  not  to  enter  into  the  work  of 
self-reform ;  so  she  aided  the  efforts  put  forth  to 
re-unite  the  broken  heart-strings,  and  wears, 
into  the  warp  of  life,  a  holier  brightness. 

In  the  village  of  R - ,  was  a  lovely  dweUinf: 

the  passer-by  marked  its  rural  beauty,  itssa- 
plicity  and  elegance  so  happily  combined.  R 
was  the  residence  of  Professor  Raymond.  There 
Edward  and  Marion  found  a  home,  when  the 
world  frowned  upon  them;  and  still  remained 
to  labor  with  their  truest  friends.  Want  tad 
sorrow  never  left  that  door  unc&red  for,  mistrj 
never  turned  away  unmitigated. 

Ella  is  now  a  calm,  self-possessed  and  digni¬ 
fied  woman,  while  her  youthful  charms  stC 
beautify  middle-age.  Happy  children  call  b«r  I 
mother,  learning  both  by  precept  and  example 
the  law  of  love.  In  the  home-sphere  her  proa  It?* 
hopes  are  ceutered,  and  her  highest  victoria 
were  achieved. 

Mariner,  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  beware  of  til 
paths  you  choose!  Crystal  sheen  may  w.vi 
over  the  sunken  rock — glittering  waves  nuj 
bear  you  onward  to  the  fearful  maelstrom. 


ASHES  OF  ROSES. 

BY  WILLIAM  BODKRICK  1AWEIN0I. 


Thh  moss-rose  pales  upon  its  graceful  stalk, 

And  leaf  by  leaf  is  softly  whirled  away  j 
Strewing  with  velvet  petals  all  the  walk — 

The  garden  walk — where  oft  my  footsteps  stray. 
But  still  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty  rare — 
Although  so  frail — in  my  fond  memory  lingers; 
Who  oft  their  lives  with  that  of  man  compare, 
Traced  in  each  leaf  by  fairy,  unseen  fingers. 


<  How  soon  Life’s  roses  to  the  winds  are  strewn! 

iHow  one  by  one  they  leave  us  and  depart! 

The  longest  lease  of  Time  will  »oou  have  flown. 

iAnd  soon  be  hushed  the  warmest  beating  heart 
But  all  their  graces,  kindness,  love  they  bore 
To  us  below,  forever,  ever  lingers; 

Though  we  may  know  and  love  them  here  no  more, 
Fond  memory  wakes,  oft  touched  by  unseen  fingert 
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THE  PRINCESS  MANTELET. 


BT  EMILY  H.  MAY. 


Obe  of  the  newest  and  prettiest  mantelets  of  *  No.  8.  Part  forming  the  sleeve, 
the  season,  in  London  and  Paris,  is  “The  Prin-  \  The  pattern  No.  3  is  sewed  to  No.  4,  patting 
cess,”  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  Princess  \  the  part  marked  A  on  No.  3  against  that  marked 
Royal  of  England,  whose  approaching  nuptials  J  the  same  on  No.  1 ;  and  sewing  the  opposite  ex- 
with  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  of  Prussia  i  tremity  at  the  place  marked  B  on  pattern  No.  2, 
is  the  topic  of  general  conversation.  The  accom-  J  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  band  th rough  which  the 
panying  engraving  represents  this  beautiful  and  $  arm  is  passed  in  order  to  form  a  sleeve  and 
seasonable  affair.  We  have  inserted  it  here,  in  $  tighten  it  round  the  waist.  This  mantelet  is 
our  department  “  How  To  Make  One’s  Own  s  trimmed  with  a  ball  fringe  and  lace  or  guipure. 

Dress,”  because  this  is  the  month  when  many  l  The  inches,  marked  on  the  various  sides  of 

of  our  fair  readers  will  be  desiring  a  new  ^  the  diagram,  show  its  size  when  enlarged.  The 
mantilla;  and  such  as  have  not  conveniences  \  pattern  is  drawn  for  a  medium  sized  lady.  In 
for  getting  one  ready  made,  or  wish  to  study  l  former  numbers,  we  have  given  directions  for 
economy,  or  seek  to  have  something  very  re-  \  enlarging  these  patterns. 

ckerche,  will  find  the  diagram  of  it,  given  on  the  s  Another  pretty  affair,  the  “Venitian  Basque,” 
next  page,  of  great  service,  because  enabling  j  we  give  on  a  preceding  page.  It  is  made  of  black 
them  to  cut  and  make  the  mantelet  without  the  \  silk,  trimmed  in  points;  a  pointed  cape  reaches 
assistance  of  a  mantua-maker.,  jj  to  the  waist,  where  it  is  finished  with  a  bow: 

No.  1.  Front.  S  the  basque  is  wide  and  deep.  It  is  a  charming 

No.  2.  Back.  \  thing  for  summer  wear,  and  can  easily  be  made. 
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THE  PBINOE88  MANTELET. 


PATTERN  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 


EDGING. 
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HONITON  LACE  SPRIGS  IN  CROCHET, 

AND  HOW  TO  MAK.E  THEM  UP. 


BY  MRS.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 


As  several  subscribers  have  expressed  a  wish 
for  instructions  how  to  work  Honiton  Sprigs  in 
Crochet,  and  also  how  afterward  to  make  them 
up,  we  give,  in  this  number,  directions  for  both. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  accompany  them  with 
cuts. 

No.  i. — Materials. — Evans*  Boar’s-head  cot¬ 
ton,  No.  10.  Crochet  hook,  No.  24.  Stem,  12  ch. 

Flower. — 27  ch.  (that  is,  12  for  the  stalk,  15 
for  the  side  petal  of  flower;)  work  back  on  the 
ch.,  1  si.,  1  sc.,  2  dc.  in  1  chain,  7  tc.,  2  dc.,  1 
1  sl.  along  the  last  7 ;  8  loose  ch.  for  second 
petal  Work  on  these  1  sl.,  1  sc.,  1  dc.,  2  tc.,  2 
loaf  tc.,  *  1  ch.,  miss  1,  1  dc.,  *  repeat  1  sl., 
though  stem,  7  si  up  the  side  of  the  open  hem. 
Third  petal: — 8  ch..,  1  sl.,  1  sc.,  2  dc.,  7  tc.,  2  dc., 
1  w.,  1  sl. ,  through  to  close  the  flower;  12  sc. 
down  stalk;  12  ch.  for  stem. 

Ben.— 21  ch.,  join  in  11th  for  loop.  Work 
found  in  Sc.,  except  first  and  last  Btitches,  which 
must  he  tingle.  Close  with  1  sl.,  10  sc.  down  the 
stem,  then  repeat  the  flower;  work  6  sc.  on 
stenmnd  repeat  the  Bud;  12  sc.  on  the  stem; 
fopeat  the  Fower,  12  more  sc.  on  the  stem, 
repeat  the  Bud ;  6  so.  on  the  stem,  fasten  off. 

No.  u.— (This  sprig  is  extremely  easy  to  work, 
is  very  pretty  for  a  collar  or  similar  article ; 
or  for  sprigging  the  full  part  of  Bishop’s  sleeves.) 
16  chain  for  stem. 

Flower. — 16  ch.,  close  for  centre  loop  on  7th, 
tnd  work  round  in  sc.,  *  9  ch.,  1  dc.,  through 
every  alternate  of  last  round  *  (4  times,)  9  ch., 

1  sl.,  through  stem.  Work  round  in  sc.,  missing 
every  dc.,  1  sl.,  through  stem;  6  sc.,  on  stem, 
12  ch. 

CLOSE  Leap. — 12  ch,  11  sl.  on  ch.,  for  the 
eehtre  fibre;  work  on  each  side  of  this  1  sc., 

2  dc.,  5  tc.,  2  dc.,1  sc.  Observe  to  take  up  the 
etitches  from  the  back  in  working  the  2nd  side, 
*hich  leaves  an  appearance  of  chain- work  down 
the  centre.  Finish  leaf  with  a  slip-stitch ;  6  ch., 
for  stem. 

No.  hi. — Repeat  Flower  6  sc.,  on  stem;  Leaf 
12  sc.,  on  stem;  repeat  Flower  12  sc.,  on  stem; 
fepeat  Leaf:  work  10  sc.,  on  stem;  fasten  off. 

16  ch.,  close  for  loop  in  fifth,  and  work  round 
1°  sc. ;  10  ch.  for  Stem. 


Flower. — 8  ch.,  on  which  work  lsc.,  6  dc.,  1 
sc.  1  sl. ;  10  ch.,  dc.,  on  sixth,  2  ch.,  miss  2  dc., 
on  third,  2  ch.,  miss  2,  sl.  on  first.  Work  round 
in.de.,  except  the  first  and  last  stitches,  which 
must  be  sc. ;  making  three  stitches  in  1  ch.  at 
the  point,  and  closing  firmly  with  a  slip  stitch 
8  ch.,  miss  1,  1  sc.,  5  dc.,  1  sl.,  5  sc.,  on  stem; 
work  a  loop  like  the  first,  and  finish  with  sc, 
down  the  stem. 

On  completing  a  sprig,  draw  the  thread  through 
the  last  stitch,  and  cut  it  off,  leaving  enough  to 
run  a  few  stitches  up  and  down  the  back  of  the 
flower.  Do  the  same  with  the  thread  you  began 
with,  and  cut  them  off  closely. 

No.  iv. — Mat  be  used  either  as  a  sprig  or 
edging;  in  the  latter  case,  the  sprigs  must  be 
laid  on  the  net,  side  by  side,  so  as  to  touch  each 
other. 

16  ch.,  miss  1,  slip  11  (leaving  4  for  stem:) 
work  round  the  vein  in  sc. 

12  ch.  for  stem. 

Flower. — 14  ch. ;  close  in  1st  for  a  loop, 
which  sc.  all  round,  x,  7  ch.,  dc.  through  every 
alternate  ch.  of  last  round,  x  6  times,  7  ch.,  slip 
at  the  stem.  Wbrk  each  loop  thus: — 2  sc.,  3 
dc.,  2  sc. ;  do  not  work  with  the  stitch  at  all, 
and  close,  very  strongly,  with  a  slip  stitch  at  the 
stem. 

Work  4  sc.  on  the  chain  of  the  stem. 

Repeat  the  Leaf  as  before,  then  4  more  sc.  on 
stem. 

An  Open  Leaf. — 17  ch.,  close  in  the  first, 
for  a  loop,  and  work  round  with  1  sc.,  6  dc.,  3 
dc.  in  centre  one,  6  dc.,  1  sc.  Close  with  a  slip 
stitch,  and  work  the  remainder  of  the  stem  in  sc. 

To  Make-up  Honiton  Sprigs. — Make  each 
sprig  quite  complete  in  itself;  and  that  they 
may  not  be  lost,  tack  them  on  a  piece  of  colored 
paper,  until  you  have  done  as  many  as  you  will 
require.  Cut  out  in  bright-colored  paper  the 
full-sized  shape  of  the  article  to  be  made;  and 
if  your  foundation  is  to  be  of  net,  cut  the  same 
a  little  larger  in  the  best  Italian  net,  taking  care 
that  it  has  been  already  shrunk.  Tack  it  on  the 
paper,  turning  the  edge  over  on  the  right  side; 
arrange  the  sprigs  on  it  in  tasteful  order,  and 
run  them  on  with  very  fine  cotton. 
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LATEST  NOVELTIES  FROM  PARIS. 


If  any  of  the  point  lace  stitches  are  nsed  as  a  <  foundation,  either  in  English  or  open  Engl& 
foundation,  place  the  sprigs  on  the  paper  pattern,  \  lace.  In  this  c&Bey  the  paper  should  be  pasta 
tack  them  down  rather  firmly,  and  work  the  *  on  calioo. 


LATEST  NOVELTIES  FROM  PARIS. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  FRENCH  PINK* 


BY  MBS.  A.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Cut  eight  of  figure  1 1  gum  a  small  piece  of 
•nre  half  way  up  each  petal,  tie  them  around 
foe  heart  with  brown  floss  silk:  finish  with  a 
1*hiral  calyx.  The  heart  is  made  of  black  stif- 
ened  cotton  or  thread  dipped  in  white  seeding, 
fhich  is  made  with  ground  rice. 

for  some  kinds  of  flowers  it  is  necessary  to 
lave  small  wooden  moulders  of  four  or  five  sizes, 
?nwfoated  say  from  a  small  pea  up:  before  put- 
fog  the  wire  in  the  petals,  place  each  one  in  the 
Nm  of  the  hand,  and  cup  it  with  the  smallest 
die  moulder. 


*  Materials  fob  Marino  Paper  Flowers.— 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  yariegated  for 
japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
31  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid 


FLOUNCE  AND  TRIMMINGS. 


These  three  patterns,  a  “Flounce  Border,” 
“Trimming  for  Child’s  Dress,”  and  “Trimming 
Vol.  XXIX.— 31 


for  Frock  Body,”  given  in  the  front  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  are  to  be  done  in  Broderie  Anglaise. 
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DEEP  LACE  FOR  SLEEVES 


BT  MBS.  P-ULLAIT. 


Materials. — Italian  braid,  white 
cotton  French  braid,  (No.  7,)  point- 
lace  cottons. 

This  pattern  is  here  given  of  the 
full  size;  so  that  by  merely  repeat¬ 
ing  the  design,  any  quantity  may  be 
drawn.  Where  a  piece  not 
than  half  a  yard  long  is  needed,  as 
for  a  sleeve,  jabot,  or  cuff,  a  paper 
pattern  the  whole  length  required 
should  be  drawn ;  but  with  care,  a 
pattern  will  admit  of  being  twice 
worked  over. 

The  scallop  is  made  in  Italian 
braid,  which  requires  to  be  run  on 
at  both  edges;  the  outlines  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves  are  in  French 
braid,  and  the  divisions  between 
the  petals  are  Yenitian  bars.  For 
the  footing  either  French  or  Italian 
braid  may  be  used. 

The  ground  is  entirely  in  Eng¬ 
lish  lace ;  and  in  the  mode  of  work¬ 
ing  this  we  have  lately  introduced 
a  great  improvement.  Instead  of 
making  the  bars,  in  one  direction, 
of  single  lines  of  thread,  twist 
back  on  every  one,  so  closely,  that 
the  two  threads  appear  but  as  one. 

Then,  in  crossing  them,  slip  the 
needle  under  those  already  made  at 
first ;  twist  back  to  the  nearest 
cross,  and  make  the  spot  by  always 
taking  up  the  lowest  thread  (the 
single  one.)  When  the  spot  is 
large  enough,  twist  round  the  sin¬ 
gle  thread  to  the  next  cross,  and 
repeat.  As  this  lace  should  be 
done  rather  closely  when  forming  a 
ground,  a  single  twist  will  probably 
be  sufficient  between  every  two  spots.  Those 
who  may  be  persuaded  to  try  this  plan  will  find 
it  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  old  method : 
the  spots  are  more  regular,  and  the  lace  is  firmer. 
For  such  close  work,  the  finest  cotton  manufac¬ 
tured  should  be  used — namely,  sewing  cotton. 
No.  150.  The  petals  are  filled  alternately 
with  Mccklin  wheels,  and  graduated  spots  of 
English  lace.  The  former  are  done  with  Meck- 
V  464 


lenburgh  120,  the  latter  with  sewing  oottoa^| 

the  same  number. 

The  Venitian  bars  which  mark  the  petals  srt 
done  before  the  filling  in. 

The  leaves  have  each  a  veining  up  the  centre.! 
and  small  veinings  branching  from  it.  Tb#| 
best  way  of  working  them  is  to  make  the  bsr  ■ 
three  threads,  and  cover  with  button-hole  sth*1 
from  the  point  of  the  leaf  to  where  the  first 
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(HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER  IN  IRI6H  GUIPURE. 
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mr  comes;  make  that,  work  it;  make  the  oppo-  j  in  Bewing  cotton,  No.  90.  The  edge  of  the  ecallop 
iie  one,  and  work  it;  then  continue  down  the  $  maybe  finished  with  either  Sorrento  on  Venitian 
tre  bar  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  Brussels  5  edge,  or  an  Italian  braid  with  an  edge  to  it  may 
Ige,  within  the  leaf,  is  worked  after  the  bars,  *  be  purchased. 


HANDKERCHIEF  BORDER  IN  IRISH  GUIPURE. 


Vi 

1>: 


BT  MBS.  FULLAM. 


pattern  is  of  simple  a  character  that  it 
bn  enlarged  without  the  least  difficulty.  All 
bars,  which  are  in  plain  button-hole  stitch, 
be  worked  before  any  other  part.  The 
leaves,  &c.,  must  then  be  traced,  and 
neatly  button-holed.  After  which,  the  edge 
,be  worked  in  graduated  overcast  gtitch. 

FlV  ftc  inner  border,  a  line  of  herring-bone 
j#  aasd.  Take  a  very  coarse  needle,  say  No.  4, 
jkX^md  Evans’  boar’s-head  cotton,  No.  90;  fasten  it 
Writ;  and  having  traced  two  parallel  scallop  lines, 
y  take  your  needle  in  a  slanting  direction  over 
y,  about  five  threads,  from  one  to  the  other.  Sew 
'I*  ever  these,  two  or  three  times ;  then  take  another 
^  Mitch  slanting  in  the  opposite  direction;  work 
it. 

Continue  thus  until  you  have  worked  all  round 
handkerchief,  when  you  will  sew  over  the  2  holes. 


outlines,  taking  the  stitches  in  all  the 


EMBROIDERED  DESSERT  DOYLEY. 


BT  MLLB.  DEPOUB. 


Materials. — Fine  linen,  and  rose,  green,  and  \  terns  we  have  given  too  simple.  The  pattern  is 
white  royal  embroidery  cotton,  No.  80.  j  in  front  of  the  number. 

This  very  beautiful  doyley  has  been  designed  *  The  combination  of  colors  in  which  it  is  done 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  several  of  our  \  gives  a  charming  effect  to  it.  The  flowers  are 
subscribers,  who  have  thought  some  of  the  pat-  $  all  outlined  with  a  fine  line  of  button-hole  Btitcb 
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NARROW  CROCHET  EDGING. — LADY'S  PURSE. 
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in  pink  cotton,  the  veinings  being  done  in  the  [  The  leaves  are  done  in  the  same  way,  with  tkl 
same.  }  green  cotton.  .The  branches,  tendrils,  and  grape*  I 

With  regard  to  these  veinings,  it  may  be  well  j  are  done  in  white  cotton,  the  fruit  being  pierced  I 
to  observe  that  they  should  not  be  traced  at  the  j  and  overcast.  | 

same  time  as  the  rest  of  the  patterns ;  but  they  The  scallop  farming  the  border  is  done  h  | 
should  be  run  from  the  base  of  the  flower,  and  j  white  cotton,  as  are  also  the  holes ;  but  th i 
sewed  back,  a  plan  which  will  obviate  any  diffi-  J  flower  in  each  scallop  is  in  pink, 
culty  in  passing  threads  backward  and  forward.  j  A  line  of  open-hem  separates  the  border  from. 
Where  several  veinings  branch  from  one  down  \  the  centre  of  the  doyley.  Any  initial  may  be 
the  centre  of  a  leaf,  run  the  thread  down  that  j  placed  in  the  centre,  but  it  must  correspond,  is 
one,  and  sew  back  as  far  as  the  first  branch  vein.  j  style,  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  '  Scarlet  cotton 
Then  run  and  sew  back  that:  then  on  the  main  j  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  rose,  if  preferred.  Both 
one,  until  you  come  to  the  next;  and  so  on.  5  work  equally  well. 


NARROW  CROCHET  EDGING. 

BY  MBS.  ANN  S.  STETUENS. 

Matep.ia£s. — No.  30  Cotton.  *  needle  and  insert  it  into  the  centre  stitch  of  tie 

12  ciiain,  1  plain  into  first  stitch,  turn,  8  cb,  J  9  pi.,  draw  the  loop  through  9  pi.  into  the  8  ch, 
1  pi.  into  space,  turn,  8  ch,  1  pi.  twice  more,  8  i  7  pi.  into  the  last  space,  1  Bingle  on  foundation 
ch,  1  pi.  10  ch,  1  pi.  into  centre  space  of  foun-  \  ch,  8  ch,  1  pi.  into  first  space  of  foundation: 

repeat  this  three  times;  10  ch,  1  pi.  into  centre 
space  of  foundation,  turn,  8  ch,  take  out  tin 
needle  and  insert  it  into  the  fifth  stitch  of  7  pL 
of  last  scallop,  draw  the  loop  through,  9p\.into 
the  8  ch,  repeat  from  x. 

Having  done  the  length  required,  work4pL 
datiofi)  9  ch,  1  pi.  into  last  space,  turn  9  pi.  into  j  into  every  space  along  the  bottom, 
first  space,  x  4  pi.  into  next,  8  ch,  take  out  the 


LADY’S  PURSE. 

BY  MLLE.  DEFOTJR. 


Matehtals. — Two  skeins  purse  silk,  one  hank 
gold  beads,  and  one  small  gold  tassel.  For  pat¬ 
tern  see  front  of  number. 

Make  a  chain  of  5  stitches. 

1st  round. — D.  c. 

2d  round. — 1  d.  c.,  1  chain  into  every  stitch. 

3d  round. — D.  c.  with  a  bead  in  every  stitch. 

4th  round. — D.  c.,  increasing  after  every 
stitch. 

6th  round. — Same  as  3d. 

6th  round. — 1  long  stitch  into  every  loop. 

7th  round — D.  c.  Work  this  round  so  as  to 
have  40  stitches. 

8th  round. — Same  as  3d. 

9th  round. — 1  long  stitch,  1  chain  into  every 
loop. 

10th  round. — 1  long,  1  chain  worked  through 
the  chain  in  last  round. 


c  11th  round. — 3  d.  c.,  6  with  beads;  8  d.  c.,  2 
^  beads;  repeat. 

<  12th  round. — 1  d.  c.  over  2d  in  last  round,  1 
J  bead,  2  d.  c.,  6  beads,  1  d.  c.,  1  bead,  1  d.  c.,  1 
l  bead ;  repeat. 

^  13th  round. — 1  d.  c.  over  1  in  last  round,  2 
\  beads,  2  d.  c.,  1  bead,  1  d.  c. ;  3  beads,  2  d.  c., 

!1  bead;  repeat. 

14th  round. — 9  d.  c.  1st  over  last  bead  in 
>  last  round,  4  beads;  repeat. 

\  15th  round. — 1  long  stitch  into  every  stitch. 

\  16th  round — 1  long  stitch  worked  through  the 
j  loop  in  the  last  round. 

?  17th  round. — D.  c.,  with  a  bead  in  every 
J  stitch ;  repeat  from  9th  to  1 8th  rounds. 

(Work  one  long  stitch  into  every  stitch,  work 
2  rows  in  this  way.  Fasten  on  the  silk  thread 
11  beads,  miss  one  stitch,  fasten  to  the  next 
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hre&d  11  beads;  repeat;  fasten  tho  silk  on  the  <;  chain,  miss  1;  repeat.  For  the  strings,  make  a 
th  head,  thread  11  beads,  pass  the  silk  through  j  chain  the  length  required;  fasten  with  a  small 
he  6th  bead;  repeat.  To  form  the  runner,  3  >  tassel  of  beads. 


BLOTTING-BOOK  COVER. 

BY  MLLK.  DEFOUB. 

For  a  Blotting-Book  Cover  of  Glove-Leather  *  with  tho  points  a  little  apart,  so  that  the  veins 
ind  Card-board,  the  materials  required  are  as  \  will  look  raised:  touch  the  backs  with  gum  and 
follows: — A  piece  of  either  white  or  buff  perfo-  5  plaoe  them  on  the  card  as  in  design;  when  all 
rated  card,  not  too  fine,  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  l  are  gummed  on,  leave  the  card  to  press  under  a 
of  note  paper;  also  some  bits  of  scarlet,  dark  l  book  till  next  day,  and  then  with  a  weak  solution 
green,  brown,  light-green,  an<J  black  kid  leather.  \  of  gum,  varnish  over  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c., 
Directions. — Cut  from  the  scarlet  leather,  5  &c.,  being  careful  that  none  of  the  gum  smears 
five  single  petals  for  Scarlet  Japonica,  and  cut  ^  the  card.  It  is  now  finished,  and  should  be  lined 
the  stalks  from  the  brown,  the  leaves  from  the  \  with  scarlet  silk  and  bound  with  dead-gold  paper, 
light-green,  the  ivy-leaves  trom  the  dark-green,  $  or  bordering;  gold  embossed  corners  give  a  very 
ind  the  berries  fr«m  the  black  leather;  press  l  finished  appearance.  Any  lady  can  get  sufficient 
them  on  the  bo.ck  with  a  half-cold  smoothing  \  bits  from  half-soiled  kid  gloves  for  this  work, 
iron,  and  mark  the  veins  with  the  scissors,  held  i  Tho  pattern  is  in  front  of  the  number. 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT.  5 

Isps  and  Ologies.— There  has  been  but  one  flood  j 
by  water,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  world  has  been  j 
flooded  by  humbug  ever  since.  It  is  astonishing,  the  j 
aridity  with  whioh  the  human  mind — that  great,  \ 
exalted  prinoiple,  as  some  would  teach — grasps  at  j 
any  and  every  new  theory,  if  it  is  as  simple  as  a  | 
straw,  and  much  less  useful.  This  is  a  day  of  wonders,  \ 
visions,  and  fools  extraordinary,  and  we  a  people  of  j 
most  profound  credulity;  a  race  playing  at  intel- 1 
lectual  catchpenny  or  jack-straws,  and  throwing  5 
down  our  souls  as  a  trifling  stake.  And  no  matter  J 
how  monstrous  the  new  idea.  Let  it  be  but  hatched  $ 
by  some  prolifio  brain,  and  no  sooner  is  it  full 
feathered  and  winged  than  thousands  take  it  to 
their  hearts  and  pet  it  into  an  unhealthy  maturity, 
that  in  its  strength  will  work  only  evil  and  violence. 

We  have  seen  and  heard  in  our  generation  that 
oertain  idle  men  who  call  themselves  geologists  have 
oontradioted  the  fact  of  the  flood.  After  a  mature 
consideration  over  a  few  chippingg  of  stone,  or  a 
handful  of  dust,  or  the  solidified  prints  of  a  defunct 
bird's  claw,  they  think  there  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  real  flood.  That  either  God  was  mistaken  in 
his  thrilling  revelations  to  Moses,  or,  Moses  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  their  import.  One  of  the  two  must  be  wrong , 
for  they,  the  geologists  are  infallible ,  and  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  in  their  theorising. 
Therefore!!  the  word  of  God  must  be  reconciled  to 
their  views  of  the  matter. 

Well,  there  are  plenty  ready  to  swallow  all  this, 
with  mouths  as  open  as  their  ears.  Only  let  some 
olerver  genius  promulgate  any  new  theory,  dress  it  in 
the  rainbow  colors  of  sublimated  transcendency,  get 
a  revelation  from  under  a  white  stone  with  five  i 
corners,  or  a  black  one  with  three,  whose  texture,  ; 
shape  and  material  can  be  easily  originated  by  any 
cunning  spiritual -rapper — make  a  few  hieroglyph  ical 
marks  by  dipping  a  cat’s  paws  in  red  inkauad  letting  ; 
her  travel  over  the  pages — get  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  j: 
signature,  and  Xerxes,  “my  >4  mark,”  with  a  preface 
by  Julius  Cse8ar,  and  a  poem  on  morality,  by  Cleo- ; 
patra,  or  a  sermon  from  Timothy  Dexter,  and  a  trea-  i 
tise  on  vegetable  diet  from  Socrates,  and  as  soon  as 
to-morrow,  one  oould  get  up  a  flourishing  society,  ; 
and  fill  his  pockets  into  the  bargain. 

Seriously,  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  pro- 
gress  or  reform? 

A  Peep  at  Private  Letters. — We  get  delicious  j: 
letters  from  correspondents  sometimes.  Letters,  in  ; 
their  way,  as  good  as  any  Madame  do  Sevigne,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  or  Horaco  Walpole  evor  || 
wrote;  and  that  way,  bye-the-bye,  often  a  better,  \ 
because  a  more  Christian,  one.  We  have  one  well  5 
known  contributor  whose  most  hurried  letters  wo  1 
468 


gladly  see,  for  they  are  better  even  than  her  stork 
In  a  late  letter  she  speaks  of  a  much  oontroratd ! 
poem  thus: — “Last  evening  I  finished  ‘ Hiawitk' 
Only  I  have  by  no  means  done  with  it  since  i) 
scraps  and  passages,  longer  or  shorter,  pass  e» 
tinually  to  and  fro  through  my  brain,  like  the  grid, 
strange  music  to  which  I  have  hours  been  listening. 
Even  my  own  thoughts  are,  in  a  way,  fashioned  ate 
its  measure.  For  instance,  there  have  been  soar 
very  gorgeous  sunrise  clouds  up  above  the  pine- 
woods,  in  full  view  of  our  sitting-room  window 
since  I  began  this  letter;  and  I  thought,  ‘The gloria 
of  the  sunrise’ — which  would  have  been  the  end  d 
my  rhapsody  at  another  time.  But  now  it  waa— 

‘  The  glories  of  the  sunrise, 

The  glories  of  the  moonrise; 

The  beauties  of  the  morning, 

Of  the  early  day,  the.piorning!’ 

“The  ‘ tribes’  are  passing  away,  driven  before  tb« 
persistent  foot  of  the  white  men;  passing  beans 
\  they  must  needs  go,  even  as  in  autumn  the 
'  must  fall.  But  their  life  or  fate  are  worth 
and  sympathy.  It  is  good,  therefore,  th 
fellow  makes  the  heart  ache  for  poor 
makes  it  glow  and  forget  its  pain  in  tbgoodHift- 
watha.  Apropoe,  of  the  Mondamin,  with  nto* 1 
beauty  and  glory  does  this  poem  invest  it;  1  ^ 
want  it  growing  in  our  yard  another  lunm®*  I 
shall  call  it  my  Mondamin.” 

In  another  letter  she  speaks  of  the  America*  habit 
of  over-working  oneself.  “I  am  sorry  you  baTebem 
so  worn  and  ill,”  she  says.  “Isn’t  it  miserable  tb* 
we  all  work  so  much  here  in  this  world?  Tk*» 
might  about  as  well  not  be  any  good,  free  sir;  *®J 
free,  early  birds;  or  any  early  flowers  peeping 
we  can  none  of  us  ‘stop’  to  go  where  they  ^ 
for  it  as  wo  will;  need  the  rest  and  refreshment,*-’ 
we  wilL  And,  for  all  the  unnatural  stress  and  strain 
we  are  praised  and  called  energetic;  especially 
New  Englanders,  whose  tension  is  wickedest 
incessant.  This  is  a  village  of  uncommon  thrift®* 
telligonce  and  comfort.  There  is  not  a  house  in 
village  that  is  not  well  painted,  snug  and  comfort¬ 
able;  there  are  not  more  than  three  that  have  n 
blinds,  shade-trees,  carpeted  rooms  and  tables  «T 
with  books;  but  I  hardly  ever  can  look  out  wi  08 
seeing  men  carrying  heavy  burdens;  hardly  ever  fl® 
meet  a  woman,  that  she  hasn't  pale,  thin  cheeks, 
that  she  don’t  tell  me  how  tired  she  is  all  th©  to®®* 
So  that  I  often  wonder  which  is  best,  filling 
earth  and  water  with  the  manifold  works 
hands  and  brains,  or  going  to  find  dreamier! 
where  oranges  and  bananas  grow,  where  one  g 
in  the  shades  and  know  what  it  really  is  to  repo*" 

Really,  there  is  not  merely  poetry,  hut  ^ 
this.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  turning  this 
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rid  into  a  mere  work-shop ;  seeing  nothing  of  its 
eliness,  and  so  forgetting  Him  who  made  it.  There 
inch  a  thing,  too,  as  over-tasking  brain  and  body, 
insanity  or  decrepitude  sets  in.  Think  of  it! 

i  Worb  to  Husbands. — We  are  ignorant  who 
»te  the  following,  bat  we  wish  every  husband 
dd  read  it.  Many  a  time,  through  mere  thought- 
iness,  he,  who  has  sworn  to  “love  and  cherish  his 
fe,”  harts  her  feelings  inexpressibly,  in  one  or 
re  of  the  ways  pointed  out  in  this  article.  The 
ice  is  headed  “  How  To  Treat  A  Wife.” 

First  get  a  wife — secondly,  be  patient  You  may 
ve  great  trials  and  perplexities  in  your  business 
th  the  world ;  but  do  not  therefore  carry  to  your 
me  a  clouded  or  contracted  brow.  Your  wife  may 
.ve  many  trials,  which  though,  of  less  magnitude, 
ay  have  been  as  hard  to  bear.  A  kind  conciliating 
>rd,  a  tender  look,  will  do  wonders  in  chasing  from 
t  brow  all  clouds  of  gloom.  You  encounter  your 
fficulties  in  the  open  air,  fanned  by  heaven's  cool 
eezes;  but  your  wife  is  often  shut  in  from  thsee 
slthful  influences,  and  her  health  fails  and  her 
lints  lose  their  elasticity.  But  oh!  bear  with  her; 
to  has  trials  and  sorrows  to  which  you  are  a  stranger, 
it  which  your  tenderness  oan  deprive  of  all  their 
iguish.  Notice  kindly  her  little  attentions  and 
forts  to  promote  your  comfort.  Do  not  take  them 
1  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  and  pass  them  by,  at  the 
ime  time  being  very  sure  to  observe  any  omission 
f  what  you  may  consider  her  duty  to  you.  Do 
ot  treat  her  with  indifference  if  you  would  not  sear 
nd  palsy  her  heart,  which,  watered  by  kindness, 
ould  to  the  latest  day  of  your  existence  throb  with 
incere  and  constant  affection.  Sometimes  yield  your 
rishes  to  hers.  She  has  preferences  as  strong  as 
pm,  and  it  may  be  just  as  trying  to  her  to  yield  her 
choice  to  you.  Do  you  find  it  is  hard  to  yield  some- 
t*ae§;  Think  you  it  is  not  difficult  for  her  to  give 
up  ehcaya  f  If  you  never  yield  to  her  wishes,  there 
a  danger  that  she  will  think  you  are  selfish,  and 
care  only  for  yourself,  and  with  suoh  feelings  she 
sumot  love  as  she  might.  Again,  show  yourself 
manly,  so  that  your  wife  can  look  up  to  you  and  feel 
that  you  will  act  nobly,  and  that  she  can  confide  in 
your  judgment. 

Plat  on  Thb  Word  “That.” — The  climax,  to 
which  this  play  on  the  word  “that”  mounts  is 
capital.  It  is  old,  but  good. 

Now  that  is  a  word  which  may  often  be  joined, 

Por  that  that  may  he  doubled  is  clear  to  the  mind; 
And  that  that  that  is  right,  is  as  plain  to  the  view, 

As  that  that  that  that  we  use  is  rightly  used  too; 

And  that  that  that  that  that  line  has  in  it,  is  right — 

In  accordance  with  grammar,  is  plain  in  our  sight.” 

Th*  Work-Table. — Says  the  Connells ville  (Ohio) 
Herald.  “  No  lady  should  consider  her  work-table 
engagements  completed  without  a  copy  of  Peterson's 
▼aluable  Magasine.  The  instructions  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  patterns  given  for  embroidery,  tapestry, 
mantna-making,  Ac.,  are  worth  many  times  over  the 
Price  of  subscription.” 

I'OVR  and  Toothache. — A  witty  writer  says  that 
of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  in  love,  and  the  other 
the  toothache,  the  one  with  the  toothache  will  go 
to  fir, t. 


(The  Fashions.  A  Prose  Ballad. — One  of  the 
editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — we  suspect  it  is 
j  Muter  Karl  of  the  Knickerbocker — keeps  up  a  cOn- 
i  tinual  fire  of  wit  in  that  journal.  As  a  specimen,  we 
1  give  a  prose  ballad,  devoted  to  those  of  the  sex,  who 
\  carry  fashion  to  absurdity,  by  exaggerating  it. 

>  I  saw  her  as  she  sailed  along  in  an  elegant  silk 
<  balloon,  borne  on  by  many  a  puff  of  praise,  all  sung 
l  to  an  o  la  mode  tune.  I  saw  her  as  she  trailed  along, 
\  like  a  racer  sharp  and  thin,  and  many  a  voice  in 
j  ecstaoy,  proclaimed  that  she  would  “win.”  I  saw  a 
$  coal  scuttle  bonnet,  with  a  front  of  a  foot  or  two,  and 
$  rapturous  praise,  in  a  thousand  ways  proclaimed  that 
\  it  would  “  do !"  I  saw  a  cup  and  saucer  stuck  on  to 

Is  tho  back  of  her  head,  and  the  very  same  crowd,  with 
praises  loud,  declared  that  fashion  led.  Hurrah  for 
balloons  and  racers,  eoal  scuttles,  cups,  saucers  too. 
To  thunder  with  sense  and  reason — I'm  bound  to  go 
crazy,  too! 

5  A  Sweet  Breath. — A  lady  recommends  “The 
5  Balm  of  A  Thousand  Flowers”  to  sweeten  the  breath, 
s  If  any  of  our  fair  friends  are  ever  troubled  with  an 
|  offensive  breath,  they  will  now  know  whero  to  find  a 
l  remedy.  We  are  aware  that  after  a  fit  of  sickness, 
s  or  from  other  causes,  the  breath  is  often  foul.  The 
“Balm”  is  applied  to  the  teeth,  with  a  fine  brush:  a 
very  little  answers.  A  bottle  costing  but  fifty  cents, 

:  will  last  a  year. 

Engravings  nr  “Peterson.” — The  Webster  (N. 

|  Y.)  Republican  says  of  this  Magazine :  “In  point  of 
engravings,  fashions,  patterns  Ac.,  it  excels  any  other 
Magazine  published.”  So  also  say  most  of  the  press. 
We  will  try  to  merit  such  encomiums  more  than  ever. 

Return  of  Peace. — Peace  again  blesses  the  world. 
Long  may  it  last!  As  appropriate  to  the  times,  we 
\  give  in  this  number,  a  new  piece  of  muslo,  on  the 
s  subject,  just  composed. 


I  REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Rite  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A  Hietory.  By 
John  Lathrop  Motley.  3  vole.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothere. — “The  Rise  of  tho  Dutch  Republic,” 
£  says  the  author  of  these  volumes,  in  his  preface, 

(“must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  events 
of  modern  times.  Without  the  birth  of  this  great 
commonwealth,  the  various  historical  phenomena  of 
^  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  must  have 
s  either  not  existed,  or  have  presented  themselves 
J  under  essential  modifications.  Itself  an  organised 
J  protest  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  universal 
ij  ompire,  the  Republic  guarded  with  sagacity,  at  many 

1'  critical  periods  in  the  world's  history,  that  balance 
of  power,  which,  among  civilized  states,  ought  always 
,  to  be  identical  with  the  scales  of  divine  justice.”  It 
|  was  a  happy  thought  in  Mr.  Motley  to  undertake  the 
\  history  of  such  a  nation.  Nor  could  a  more  proper 
\  person  have  been  found  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
|  States ;  for  the  revolutions  of  Holland,  England  and 
•  America,  are  all  links  of  one  chain.  In  other 
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respects  also  the  author  is  well  fitted  for  his  task.  Mr. 
Motley  has  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
has  no  pre-conceived  theories  to  prejudice  him,  and 
does  not  shrink  from  the  labor  necessary  to  thorough 
research.  His  style  is  easy  and  idiomatic,  and  often 
rises  even  to  eloquence.  Many  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  quite  picturesque.  Whonever  the  occasion  per¬ 
mits  it  becomes  as  spirited  as  Macaulay.  The  story 
begins  in  1555,  and  terminates  in  1534,*  but  a  his¬ 
torical  introduction,  extending  back  to  the  earliest 
times  of  Holland,  prepares  the  reader  for  the  more 
formal  opening  of  the  drama:  and  the  whole  con¬ 
cludes,  as  it  fitly  should,  with  the  assassination  of 
William  of  Orange,  the  hero  of  the  struggle.  Mr. 
Motley,  though  he  goes  over  some  of  the  same 
ground,  which  Prescott  traverses  in  “  Philip  tho 
Second/’  loses  nothing  by  the  comparison;  while, 
instead  of  treating  tho  theme  as  incidental  only  to 
another,  he  makes  it  his  main  object,  and  thoroughly 
exhausts  it  The  manner  in  which  he  has  exocuted 
his  task  lifts  him  at  once,  indeed,  to  a  position  among 
the  standard  writers  of  our  country.  The  publishers 
have  issued  tho  three  volumes  in  octavo  size,  on  thick 
papor,  and  with  large  and  handsome  typo.  A  care¬ 
fully  digested  index  accompanies  tho  work. 

The  Letter s  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague . 
Edited  by  Mre,  Sarah  J,  Hale,  1  vol.  Ns to  York : 
Maeon  Br other e — This  volume  forms  the  second  of 
“The  Library  of  Standard  Letters”  of  which  tho 
first,  “The  Letters  of  Madame  He  Sevigne,”  was 
noticed  in  these  pages  a  few  months  ago.  It  is, 
howover,  complete  in  itself,  so  that  it  can  be  had, 
either  with  or  without  tho  other.  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague  is,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished 
letter- writer  in  the  English  language;  for  no  one  of 
her  own  sex  has  ever  rivalled  her,  and  women  in¬ 
variably  excel  men  in  the  ease,  point  and  idiomatic 
elegance  of  their  epistles.  Everybody  ought  to  study 
these  letters  for  their  style.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  almost  inaccessible;  but  this  cheap,  yet  neat 
edition  will  put  them  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 
Mrs.  Hale  has  preserved  the  unity  of  each  division 
of  the  letters,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the 
writer,  as  well  as  to  explain  her  sketches  of  events 
in  their  true  connection.  It  is  curious  to  see  in  these 
letters,  what  Constantinople  was  a  century  ago.  It 
is  equally  curious  to  note  the  manners  of  the  English 
people  in  1756.  A  hundred  years  have  worked  vast 
ohanges  both  in  Turkey  and  at  London;  and  this 
volume,  apart  for  its  value  as  a  model  of  style,  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  bringing  these  changes  before  the  reader. 

The  Elemente  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  A.  W. 
Sprague ,  A.  M.  1  vol .  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 
dc  Co. — A  work  designed  for  the  use  of  schools.  It 
is  copiously  illustrated  by  familiar  experiments,  and 
contains  two  hundred  and  eighty  engravings.  Ono 
excellent  feature  is  its  description  of  instruments, 
with  directions  how  to  use  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  kind,  if  not  the  very  best.  The 
publishers  have  printed  it  neatly,  and  substantially 
bound  it. 


Florence  Betrayed ;  or,  The  Last  Days  of  the 
public.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  M\ 
HAzeglio.  1  voL  Boston:  William  V.  Spencer. 
This  celebrated  novel,  now  for  the  first  time 
before  the  American  publio,  is  worth  a  score  of 
trashy  modem  fictions  with  which  the  press 
It  treats  of  that  epoch,  so  well  known  to  all 
of  Italian  history,  when  Florence  defended  i 
against  the  arms  of  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Yet  though  founded  on  his 
incidents,  the  roinantic  element  prevails  the  m 
and  even  in  the  historical  part,  it  is  the  psssi 
which  agitated  the  people,  rather  than  the 
events  of  the  time,  which  the  author  pourtraya. 
chief  interest  of  the  story  toms  on  the  fortunes 
Nicolo’s  daughters.  One  of  these,  Landomia,  is 
noble  a  character  as  we  know  of  in  fiction ;  she  v 
be  almost  too  saint-like  if  she  was  less  of  a  w 
and  her  secret,  but  unhappy  love  for  Lam 
who  prefers  her  sister,  Lisa,  powerfully  engages 
reader  in  her  favor.  In  the  original,  this  novel  ii  | 
the  delight  of  all  Italian  readers  of  taste;  and  it  will  j 
be  not  less  a  favorite,  we  are  sure,  with  American! 
of  the  same  description.  It  forms  a  large  toIoas 
of  five  hundred  and  forty  pages,  is  printed  on  super¬ 
fine  paper,  and  is  handsomely  bound  in  doth  gUL 
Yet  the  price  is  but  a  dollar  and  twenty-fire  ces*4 
or  that  of  the  most  ordinary  novels  of  the  tioa 

A  Lady's  Second  Journey  Round  the  WerU  Bf 
Ida  Pfeifer.  1  vol.  New  York :  Harper  i  Bro¬ 
thers. — Madame  Pfeiffer  is  the  German  lady,*ho 
has  twice  journeyed,  alone,  around  the  world,  tinting 
the  most  savage  tribes,  and  penetrating  even  to  ths 
most  exclusive  countries.  The  present  volume  is  the 
record  of  the  latest  of  these  tours.  Sotting  oat  iron 
London,  she  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Californio, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  returning  to  Europe  by 
way  of  the  United  States.  A  more  engrossing  nar¬ 
rative  of  personal  adventure,  of  perils  by  sea  an! 
shore,  does  not  exist  in  any  language.  Madia* 
Pfeiffer  says  that  she  was  received  with  more  kind¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  country  da 
visited,  except  Dutch  India,  a  handsome  compli¬ 
ment  to  our  people.  The  book  is  neatly  printed.  It 
forms  a  thick  volume  of  five  hundred  pages. 

Humorous  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood.  Edited  ty 
Epee  Sargent.  1  voL  Boston :  Phillips,  Samp** 
&  Co. — About  a  year  ago,  a  portion  of  Hood’s  Poemi 
was  issued,  by  this  same  house,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Sargent.  As  one  volume  would  not  contain 
all  of  Hood’s  Poems,  however,  this  additional  one 
has  been  prepared,  similar  in  style  to  its  predecessor 
and  to  the  other  volumes  of  “The  British  Poets"  now 
being  serially  published  by  P.  8.  A  Co.  Among  the 
principal  poems  in  this  volume  are  “  Love  and  I#* 
nacy,”  “The  Bailey  Ballads,”  “Tales  and  Legends,* 
Ac.  Ac.  Hood  was  the  first  humorist  of  his  ag^ 
using  that  word  in  its  widest  and  deepest  signifi¬ 
cance,  so  that  no  library  is  complete  without  hii 
poems. 
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Married,  Not  Mated ;  or,  Hoto  They  Lived  at 
Yoodsids  and  Thockmorton  Hall.  By  Alice  Carey . 
voL  New  York:  Derby  ds  Jackson .  Philada: 
itxpatrick  &  Co . — In  some  respects,  Alice  Carey  is 
it  excelled,  as  a  writer  of  proso  fiction,  by  any 
merican  author,  living  or  dead.  Her  observation 
close  and  subtle;  her  perception  of  character  keon; 
tr  style  pure  and  idiomatic;  and  her  skill  as  an 
tisty  generally,  worthy  of  all  praise.  But,  some- 
ncs,  she  paints  her  pictures  too  much  in  shadow. 
>  us,  this  seems  a  mistake,  artistically,  as  well  as 
herwiso.  With  this  exception,  we  have  nothing 
it  praise  for  her  novels  and  tales;  and  of  all  her 
iblished  writings  of  this  description,  “Married,  Not 
ated,”  is  certainly  the  best.  The  events  are  of 
lep  interest;  the  purpose  of  the  story  is  excellent; 
id  the  characters  are  life-like,  especially  that  of 
Each,”  which  is  inimitable.  There  is  neither  bom- 
tft  in  style,  nor  exaggeration  in  the  actors :  but, 
i  the  contrary,  beauties  of  diction  and  thought  on 
Muly  every  page.  The  publishers  issue  the  novel, 
the  usual  handsome  manner,  which  characterizes 
1  their  books. 

Linda;  or,  The  Young  Pilot  of  The  Belle  Creole. 
Tale  of  Southern  Life .  By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee 
enti.  lvol.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peter  eon.-*-  No  pub- 
her  excels  Mr.  T.  B.  Peterson  in  the  elegance  with 
rich  he  issues  novels.  The  present  one  is  printed 
th  new  type,  upon  the  thickest  white  paper,  and 
tastefully  bound.  “Linda”  is  among  the  best  of 
(n.  Hentz’s  fictions.  It  is  full  of  the  romance  of 
«dh  and  love,  and  therefore,  fascinates  all  who  pine 
rfhr  the  ideal,  a  greater  number,  even  among  the 
id,  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
o*h,  one  of  the  profoundest  men  of  the  present  cen- 
■tfi  was  honest  enough  to  confess  that  his  highest 
w»tal  gratification  was  to  “lie  on  a  sofa,  after 
ianer,  and  read  novels.”  Tradition  says,  too,  that 
orels  like  “Linda,”  which  recalled  the  roseate 
reams  of  youth,  were  just  the  kind  he  liked  best 

Ninety -Eight  and  Forty -Eight.  The  Modem  Re - 
tionary  History  and  Literature  of  Ireland.  By 
°hn  Savage.  1  vol.  New  York:  Redfield. — This 
olume  contains  a  popular  history  of  the  Irish  strug- 
le  for  Independence  in  1798,  and  a  notice  of  the 
git&tion  which  was  carried  on,  with  a  similar  de- 
lFb  in  1848.  It  also  gives  brief  biographies  of 
Polfe  Tone,  Grattan,  Plunket,  O'Connell,  Mitchel, 
nd  other  prominent  leaders  in  the  two  movements, 
t  is  a  deeply  interesting  work,  especially  to  those 
onnectcd,  either  by  blood  or  by  sympathy,  with 
reland.  It  makes  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume 
*  four  hundred  pages. 

^Nutaw.  A  Sequel  to  the  Foray  ere.  By  William 
Simms.  1  vol.  New  York:  Redfield. 
tfoda:  T.  B.  Peterson. — Another  of  Mr.  Simms' 
t*16  Revolution,  carefully  revised,  and  form- 
*8  part  of  Redfield's  illustrated  series  of  these 
?®pnlar  novels.  Two  spirited  engravings,  after  de- 
lgns  by  Barley,  embellish  the  volume. 


;  The  Philosophy  of  the  Weather:  and  a  Guide  to 
its  Changes.  By  T.  B.  Butler.  1  vol.  Neto  York: 
D.  Appleton  ds  Co. — The  author  of  this  book  con¬ 
tends  that  Maury,  Espy,  and  all  other  meteorologists 
are  wrong,  at  least  in  the  main,  and  that  his  is  the 
only  philosophical  theory  of  the  weather.  Bold  as 
this  assertion  is,  he  plausibly  sustains  it.  He  evi¬ 
dently  thoroughly  understands  the  signs  of  approach¬ 
ing  storms,  and  if  he  has  erred  in  analyzing  their 
causes,  we,  at  least,  are  not  able  to  detect  the  fallacy. 
It  is  a  book  that  will  attract  attention. 

The  Teacher.  A  new  and  Revised  Edition.  D, 
Jacob  Abbott.  With  Engravings.  1  vol.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. — A  new  edition  of  a  well  known 
and  very  popular  work,  intended  to  detail,  as  the 
preface  sets  forth,  “in  a  familiar  and  practical  man¬ 
ner,  a  system  of  arrangements  for  the  organization 
and  management  of  a  school,  based  on  the  employ¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  Moral  Influence.” 
The  illustrations  are  drawn,  engraved  and  printed  in 
the  first  style/  Without  question,  “The  Teacher”  is 
superior  to  any  book  of  its  character,  as  yet  written. 

Knowledge  Is  Power.  By  Chas.  Knight.  Revised 
and  Edited ,  with  Additions,  by  David  A.  Wells.  1 
vol.  Boston:  Gould  dc  Lincoln. — A  new  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  of  a  work,  whioh,  when  first  published 
in  London,  had  great  success.  Its  design  is  to  set 
forth  in  a  popular  form,  the  productive  forces  of 
modern  society,  and  the  results  achieved  by  labor, 
capital  and  skill.  The  volume  is  full  of  illustrations. 
It  is  rarely  that  so  much  valuable  information  is 
found  compressed,  so  skilfully,  into  so  small  ,a  space. 

Confession ;  or,  The  Blind  Heart.  By  W.  Gilmore 
Simms.  1  vol.  New  York:  Redfield.  Philada:  T. 
B.  Peterson. — This  is  a  now  and  revised  edition  of  a 
novel  which  has  already  “won  its  spurs”  in  the  field 
of  literature.  It  belongs  to  tho  series  of  “Simms' 
Border  Romances  of  the  South,”  which  Redfield  has 
been  issuing,  so  tastefully,  this  last  twelvemonth. 
The  story  is  a  domestic  one,  skilfully  told,  and  quite 
superior  to  the  mass  of  modern  novels. 

Colombo.  By  Prosper  Merince.  lvol.  Boston:  Phil¬ 
lips,  Sampson  dc  Co.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson . — A 
translation  from  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern 
French  writers.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Corsica,  and  the  novel  has  a  merit,  above  that  of  a 
mere  tale,  arising  from  the  pictures  it  gives  of  life 
and  manners  in  that  Island.  The  translation  is  well 
done.  There  is  nothing  of  the  morals  of  Sue,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  in  the  book. 

Berenica.  A  Novel.  1  voL  Boston:  Phillips , 
Sampson  ds  Co. — A  novel,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
but  one  who  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  or  her 
production.  “Berenica”  is  quite  above  the  ordinary 
run  of  stories  of  domestio  life.  It  is  earnestly  written, 
abounds  with  powerfully  delineated  scenes,  and  has 
a  high  moral  purpose.  It  is  autobiographic  in  form. 
Phillips  A  Sampson  have  published  it  in  a  very  neat 
style. 
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History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  With 
Portrait*,  Map*,  Plate*,  dec,  2  vol*,  Botion  :  Phil- 
lip*,  Samp*on  &  Co,  Philada:  T,  B.  Peter  eon. — 
Every  person,  who  either  would  gain  historical 
knowledge,  or  seeks  to  hare  even  an  ordinary 
library,  should  buy  this  work.  The  reign  of  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain  embraced  one  of  the  most  event¬ 
ful  periods  in  modern  history.  Coincident  with  the 
rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  equally  affecting, 
and  affected  by,  that  mighty  event,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  it  is  indispensible  to  whoever 
would  study,  on  the  one  hand,  the  development  of 
modern  liberty,  or,  on  the  other,  the  triumph  of 
absolutism  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  where  the  cause 
of  freedom  failed.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  memorable  siege  of  Malta,  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  the  woes  of  the  Inquisition,  the  rebellion 
of  the  Moriscocs  and  the  cruelties  with  which  it  was 
avenged,  form  a  series  of  events  so  striking  as  to 
throw  around  this  epoch  in  history  all  the  charms 
of  romance,  while  affording  to  the  student  an  in¬ 
structive  lesson  how  great  kingdoms  may  be  won  or 
lost,  how  gallant  peoples  may  become  degraded  under 
the  rule  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Mr.  Prescott’s 
merits  as  a  historical  writer  need  no  praise  at  this  j 
late  day.  He  takes  rank,  by  consent  of  all  critics,  j 
above  Robertson  and  writers  of  that  stamp;  and  is) 
oonsidered,  by  many,  equal  to  Hume,  if  not  to  Gib- j 
bon  himself.  For  many  years  he  has  been  engaged 1 
in  collecting  materials  for  this  work.  Nevor  before  j 
has  the  period  been  so  thoroughly  or  impartially  ex-  ] 
plored :  it  may  be  said  now  to  be  exhausted ;  cer-  \ 
tainly  no  narrative  of  those  times  is  likely  to  be  ever 
written,  so  lucid,  so  candid,  so  comprehensive,  or  so 
exact.  The  story  comes  down  to  the  year  1568. 
The  volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  in  large  ootavo  j 
size,  and  illustrated  with  steel  engravings.  j 

The  Tragedie*  of  s£*chylu*.  Literally  Trantlated.  j 
By  T.  B.  Buckley,  1  vol.  Net o  York :  Harper  &  j 
Brother*. — Another  volume  of  “  Harper's  Classical  j 
Library.”  Critical  and  illustrative  notes  accompany  \ 
the  text,  and  also  an  introduction.  The  new  read-  J 
logs  of  Hermann’s  Posthumous  Edition  are  given  in  \ 
an  appendix.  \ 
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Stool  of  Repentance. — Having  placed  a  stool  or 
chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  one  takes  a  seat  upon 
it,  and  another  called  the  “judge”  stands  near  her, 
having  previously^ asked  in  a  whisper  of  all  the  rest, 
what  particular  offence  they  charge  the  repentant 
one  with.  Of  course  the  replies  must  be  given  m  a 
low  voice,  or  she  would  hear  them.  The  judge  then 
tells  her  one  of  tho  crimes  with  which  she  is  charged, 
and  she  must  guess  wdio  accuses  her  of  it,  or  forfeit. 
If  she  guesses  rightly,  the  accuser  must  take  her 
place,  when  the  rest  proceed  to  bring  their  accusa¬ 
tions  against  her. 

Buff  With  The  Wand. — Having  blindfolded  one 
of  the  party,  the  rest  take  hold  of  each  other’s  hands 


in  a  circle,  around  him,  he  holding  a  long  stick, 
players  then  skip  around  him  once,  and  stop, 
then  stretches  forth  his  wand  and  directs  it 
eh  once;  and  the  person  whom  it  touches  most 
the  end  presented,  and  call  out  three  times  is 
feigned  voice.  If  Buffy  recognize  the  voice 
change  places,  but  if  not,  he  must  continue  blind 
making  a  right  guess. 


PUZZLES. 


Solution  To  Twelve-Hole  Puzzle. — The  foil 
ing  diagram  shows  how  the  card  may  be  cut  into  f 
pioces  of  equal  size  and  shape,  as  required. 


The  Wonder  Puzzle. — Cut  apiece  of  cardboard 
(of  the  dimensions  given  in  the  diagram)  in  nebs 
manner  that  you  may  pass  through  it,  yet  preferring 
it  in  one  piece. 


NEW  RECEIPTS. 

To  Preserve  Pear*. — The  pears  used  in  nakag 
this  preserve  should  not  be  too  ripe.  They  are  is  * 
fit  state  as  soon  as  the  pips  are  black.  Set  the  pesn 
on  the  fire  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cows 
them.  Take  them  off  when  quite  soft,  and  throe 
them  into  cold  water.  Then  pare  them  lightly,  ret 
off  the  stalks,  prick  them  with  a  needle  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  the  core,  and  put  them  again  into  esM 
water  with  a  small  quantity  of  alum.  They  nov 
must  be  boiled  till  perfectly  tender,  and  then  placed 
for  the  third  time  in  cold  water.  In  the  mean  tins 
boil  some  clarified  sugar  for  awhile,  throw  a  little 
water  into  it,  and  when  it  boils  up  again,  add  tbs 
pears.  Place  the  lid  on  the  pan,  and  when  the  whek 
boils,  skim  it;  turn  it  into  an  earthenware  pan  aad 
leave  it  to  stand.  The  next  day  drain  the  sjrep 
from  the  pears:  then  add  to  the  syrup  a  little  more 
clarified  sugar  and  give  it  a  good  boil;  pour  it  over 
the  fruit,  and  leave  the  whole  stand  till  next  day. 
The  next,  and  two  succeeding  days,  proceed  in  the 
same  way,  each  time  boiling  the  syrup  and  clarified 
sugar  longer  than  before.  On  the  last  occasion,  kt 
the  syrup  and  clarified  sugar  boil  until  little  raised 
balls  are  formed  on  the  surface,  add  the  pears  to  it, 
cover  the  pan,  and  let  the  preserve  come  to  a  boil. 
Then  skim  it,  pour  it  off,  and  place  it  in  a  stove  for 
two  days ;  after  whioh  drain  the  fruit  and  put  it  by 
for  use. 
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To  Make  Black  Currant  Jelly. — Strip  the  currants  j  Transparent  Pudding.  —  Put  eight  eggs,  well 
wn  the  stalk,  pat  them  in  a  jar  in  a  kettle  of  hot  j  beaten,  into  a  stew-pan,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugai 
a  ter.  Let  it  boil  an  hour;  then  throw  the  currants  !  pounded  fine,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  some  nut* 
id  juice  into  a  fine  lawn  sieve.  Strain  out  all  the  j  meg  grated.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  constantly 
lice,  and,  to  every  pint,  put  a  pound  of  double-re-  j  stirring  it  until  it  thickens;  then  set  it  into  a  basin 
ted  sugar.  Put  the  whole  into  a  preserving  pan,  j  to  oooL  Put  a  rich  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the 
t  it  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  until  j  dish;  pour  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  it  to  a  mode¬ 
ls  a  jelly,  which  will  be  known  by  taking  a  little  j  rately-heated  oven.  Candied  orange  and  lemon  may 
it  to  cool.  Be  careful  to  take  off  the  scum  as  it  j  be  added  at  pleasure, 
sea,  and  when  the  jelly  is  formed,  and  very  clear,  j 
>ur  it  into  pots.  When  it  is  cold,  cut  round  pieces  j 

•  paper,  which  will  just  cover  the  jelly,  and  lay  j  FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

lem  over  it,  first  steeping  them  in  brandy.  Finally  Fl0  ,._A  DlNraR  0B  Even1ko  Dbkss  op  Wsrn 

le  white  paper  over  the  pots.  !  GRI5AmK1;._xho  skirt  is  trimmed  with  four  flounces, 

To  Hake  Currant  Jelly  Flavored  , cith  Bayberriee,  WOTen  in  ulac  8atin  8tripes.  Eoch  flonnco  is  edged 
ake  seren  pounds  of  ripe,  red  currants  stripped  from  with  a  Darrow  fring6.  The  corsflge  is  low>  and  made 
he  stalks,  and  two  pounds  of  raspberries,  picked.  with  a  iong  point  in  front  Tho  8,eeTC8  „e  formed 
Press  the  fruit  and  strain  it  through  a  fine  hair  <  #f  three  !ofl  paff9(  and  lrimmed  with  a  faI1  of  rich 
lieTe.  Pour  the  juice  on  nine  pounds  of  the  best  Iace>  ,ooped  up  on  the  ingido  of  the  wilh  a  bow 
oaf  sugar,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  place  the  of  ribbon.  A  white  tull<)  cape,  edged  with  lac0) 
whole  on  a  brisk  fire,  taking  care  to  remove  the  scum  and  having  ,ong  cnd?  cro98od  in  front>  ia  fasUned 

“  Boon  “  il  aPPeara-  When  U  comea  10  4  t>uIck  with  a  knot  of  lilac  ribbon.  Black  velvet  leaves  in 
hod,  place  &  small  portion  on  a  plate  or  saucer,  and,  <  hair 

on  ite  cooling,  observe  whether  it  forms  a  jelly.  If  Fl0,  u.-A  Morning  Dress  of  White  Cambric.^ 
»,  ills  sufficiently  done.  Remove  it  from  the  fire  j  The  skirt  ia  open  in  front>  and  trimmed  on  each  8ido 

sad  place  it  in  jelly  pots.  t  with  a  ^g^^c  insertion  and  edging.  The  corsage 

To  Make  Red  Currant  JeUy.-The  currants  should.  ig  high  and  plain#  A  gaah  of  broad  blue  ribbon 
be  taken  very  ripe,  and  gathered  in  dry  weather.^  pftfigeg  around  tbo  waigt  A  white  cape  is  ornamented 
Strip  them  from  the  stalks,  and  press  the  juice  from  j  with  nccdlework  like  that  on  the  skirt.  Sleeve, 
them.  Strain  the  juice,  and  to  every  pint  put  a  triramed  in  the  same  way,  and  reaching  but  little 
pound  of  the  best  loaf  sugar,  broken  into  small  j  bdow  the  elbow.  Capo  of  cambric  muslin  and  valen- 
pieees.  Boil  it  on  a  brisk  fire,  taking  care  to  remove  cienneg  lace  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon, 
the  scum  as  soon  as  it  appears.  When  it  begins  to  Fl0  m  _A  Housl5  dRE98  of  French  Blue 
doU  briskly  place  a  spoonful  on  a  plate  to  cool,  and  Silk.— The  body  high,  trimmed  with  six  rows  of 
if  it  forms  a  jelly,  it  is  done;  if  not,  it  will  require  a  plaited  ribbon  ^  front?  each  end  of  which  terminates 
little  more  boiling.  j  jn  a  bow>  The  top  row  is  twelve  inches,  the  bottom 

Scrap-Book  Paste.  Dissolve  slowly  two  square  j  one  ten  inches  from  one  bow  to  the  other.  Ribbon 
inches  of  glue  and  an  equal  weight  of  alum  in  nearly  wai8tband  with  a  buckle  in  front  Sleeves  almost 
a  pint  of  water.  Mix  half  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  with  Ught  at  top>  cut  in  pointed  Vandykes  bordered  with 
a  little  water  very  smoothly,  stir  it  in,  and  boil  the  j  a  rache  and  trimmed  with  a  flounce  forming  a  flat 
whole  together.  Then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  piait  in  oach  corner  between  the  vandykos;  this 
when  nearly  cool,  mix  with  it  two  teaspoon  fuls  of  oil  flounce  is  bordered  with  a  plaited  ribbon, 
of  lavender.  This  paste,  kept  in  a  well-dosed  vessel,  Tbe  hair  ls  tied  very  iow  flown  behind.  Two  bands 
will  keep  many  months.  j  0f  cherry  velvet  pass  ono  across  the  forehead,  the 

Plum  Jelly  may  be  made  by  the  following  direo-  j  other  between  this  and  the  back  hair,  meeting  at  the 
tiona: — Take  four  pounds  of  small  red  or  muscle  9ifl0;  where  they  form  bows  from  which  two  ends 
plums 9  and  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  until  s  hang  down.  This  coiffure  is  the  same  on  both  sides, 
reducod  to  one  quart;  then  strain  the  juice  through  i  Fio.  rv.— -A  Black  Lace  Mantilla.— We  give 
a  sieve,  and  to  every  pint  put  a  pound  and  a  half  of  s  here,  os  worn  with  an  evening  dress,  in  order  to 
sugars  boil  the  juice  and  the  sugar  together  for  about  5  give  both,  but  all  the  rage  for  summer  wear  in  the 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  they  form  a  jelly.  street  The  dress  is  a  robe-dress,  with  three  flounces, 
To  Broil  Veal  Cutlets.— First  chop  up  some  sweet  \  one  of  those  so  fashionable  now. 
herbs,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix  |  Fio.  v. — Child’s  Apron  of  Pink  Silk,  trimmed 
them  up  with  a  littlo  salad  oil.  Boil  the  cutlets  in  ?  with  black  velvet  ribbon.  This  is  a  beautiful,  yet 
the  mixture  so  that  every  part  be  well  covered.  Then  <  simple  pattern ;  so  simple  that  any  mother  can  make 
wrap  them  in  paper,  well  buttered.  Broil  them  slowly,  j  such  an  apron  for  her  child.  The  velvet  at  the  waist 
and  serve  them  with  or  without  sauce.  \  is  put  on  in  a  basket  pattern ;  and  long  ends,  pointed 

To  Clean  and  Polish  Shells. — Wash  them  well  with  j  at  the  bottom,  fall  over  the  skirt.  Bows  and  ends  of 
soap  and  hot  water;  if  very  rough  on  the  outside,  <  velvet  form  a  shoulder  knot.  We  have  seen  some 
scour  them  with  a  bit  of  flannel  dipped  in  wet  sand.  \  silk  dresses  for  young  ladies  trimmed  in  the  same 
Wash  it  well  off  and  smear  them.  *  way. 
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General  Remarks. — Flounces  will  be  very  gene¬ 
rally  worn,  even  on  org&ncty  and  other  thin  dresses. 
Low  bodies  are  made  with  points  before  and  behind, 
and  are  profusely  trimmed  with  lace,  blonde,  ribbon 
and  fringe. 

High  dresses  are  always  of  the  jacket  form,  with 
a  deep  basque,  and  braces  trimmed  with  fringe  or 
velvet  The  sleeves  are  usually  composed  of  two  or 
three  falls. 

Mantles  are  of  a  very  becoming  shape  this  season. 
They  are  generally  of  black,  though  silks  of  a  quiet 
sombre  shade  are  sometimes  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Before  describing  the  mantles,  however,  we  must  re¬ 
mark  that  a  tight-fitting  jacket  with  very  deep  basque 
is  considered  the  most  comme-il-faut  costume.  It  is 
usually  of  rich  black  silk,  profusely  trimmed  with  j 
black  lace,  fringe  and  velvet.  J 

For  those  who  prefer  a  different  mode,  we  think  j 
the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  newest,  are  those  < 
of  the  shawl  form.  These  are  composed  of  lace,  silk,  i 
fringe,  ribbon,  Ac.,  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  | 
Head-Dresses. — The  nets  of  various  kinds  worn  j 
on  the  head  in  evening  costume  are  progressing  in  \ 
fashionable  favor.  One  of  the  new  coiffure*  of  this  \ 
kind  consists  of  a  net  of  gold,  intermingled  with  j 
pearls,  strings  of  pearls  drooping  toward  the  nock.  ’ 


Others,  formed  of  purple  or  green  silk,  are  epos 
with  small  ornaments,  in  enamel,  of  different 
which  glitter  like  precious  stones.  Some  of  the 
tiest  are  formed  of  corah  These  are  fixed  on 
side  by  large  pins  with  a  coral  head. 

Greek  Nets  are  also  worn  over  the  plait  at 
back  of  the  head,  either  all  gold  or  mixed  with 
Then  come  other  head-dresses,  entirely  of  bb 
with  a  round  head  covered  by  small  flowers 
those  which  form  tufts  at  the  sides. 

Ear-Rings  of  the  drop  form,  which  have 
long  out  of  fashion,  are  now  beginning  to  rc-sp 
We  mean  the  long  drops,  called  by  the  French 
ante  d'oreille,  and  not  those  of  the  short,  round  fi 
which  have  lately  enjoyed  partial  favor,  and 
are  not  inaptly  called  bouton e  d'oreille.  An  exq 
pair  of  drop  ear-rings  has  recently  been  made  f 
lady  in  Paris.  The  tops  are  formed  of  circlet 
diamonds,  having  in  the  centre  a  large  pearL 
drops  consist  of  long  ears  of  wheat,  thickly  stu 
with  small  brilliants.  Another  pair  of  drop  ear 
equally  elegant,  though  of  a  less  showy  descrip 
consists  of  pink,  coral,  and  pear  pearls.  The  topi 
most  of  these  new  ear-rings  consist  of  one  larg 
cions  stone — as  an  emerald,  a  ruby,  or  a  sapp 
set  round  with  five  pearls  or  brilliants. 


£ 
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Postage  on  "Peterson.”— A  subscriber  writes  as 
follows: — "There  is  considerable  complaining  about 
the  postage.  Two  years  ago,  we  bad  to  pay  twenty- 
five  cents  a  piece,  yearly;  and  now  it  is  three  shil¬ 
lings.  The  Magazine  says  one  and  a  half  cents,  per 
number,  quarterly,  in  advance.  The  post-master  says 
that  means  in  your  own  state.” 

We  do  not  understand  how  either  subscribers  or 
post-masters  can  mistake  the  postage.  The  law  says 
that  if  a  periodical  weighs  only  three  ounces,  per 
number,  the  postage  shall  be  one  cent,  per  number; 
and  a  oent  more  for  each  additional  ounce.  But,  it 
adds,  if  the  postage  te  paid  quarterly  in  advance ,  a 
deduction  of  one  half  shall  be  made.  Now  "Peter¬ 
son”  weighs  between  four  and  five  ounces  a  number, 
and  consequently,  if  the  poetage  ie  not  paid  quarterly 
in  advance ,  it  is  three  cents  a  number,  or  thirty-six 
oents  a  year. 

But  when  subscribers,  every  throe  months,  pay  the 
postage  in  advance,  they  cannot,  legally,  be  charged 
more  than  one  cent  and  a  half  per  number,  or  four 
esnJt  and  a  half  quarterly. 


\  New  Volume  with  the  July  Number.— Vi 
|  the  next  number  we  begin  a  new  volume.  Kol 
|  therefore,  is  the  time  to  get  up  clubs,  or  seed 
|  single  subscriptions.  Those,  however,  who  wish 
n  numbers,  from  January,  185®,  can  be  supplied,  ss 
|  have  stereotyped  evory  number.  The  Magazine 
>  was  so  popular  as  now,  nor  ever  so  good ;  yet  we 
J  tend  to  make  it  better  still.  The  steel  plate  is 
j  July  number  will  be  something  superb.  All  the  ot 
!  embellishments  will  be  superior  also ;  and  so  too 
k  be  the  stories,  Ac. :  and  this  improvement  we 
<  keep  up  throughout  the  volume.  If  every  subseri 
|  will  exert  herself  to  get  ono  more,  how  easily 
j  subscription  list  would  be  doublod.  Try ! 

I;  How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  lcgiblv, 

I  the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  ssJ 
state.  Bills,  curront  in  the  subscriber’s  neighber- 
s  hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  If 
\  the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phils- 
s  delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange. 


An  Agency  fob  Patterns,  rc. — Having  been  j  Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  bad 
solicited,  from  various  quarters,  our  "  Fashion  Edi-  $  numbers  for  1856  to  any  extent,  the  numbers  bein' 
tor”  has  consented  to  act  as  agent  for  the  purchase  \  stereotyped.  We  shall  stereotype  every  number  d 
and  transmission  of  patterns,  jewolry,  Ac.  Ac.  In  all  >  the  year, 
cases  the  money  must  accompany  the  order,  which  £  — 

should  describe,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  article  de-  ^  Enclose  A  Stamp. — Letters,  requiring  an  answer, 
sired.  Address  the  publisher  at  your  risk.  <  must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage. 
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General  Remarks. — Flounces  will  be  very  gene¬ 
rally  worn,  even  on  org&ncty  and  other  thin  dresses. 
Low  bodies  axe  made  with  points  before  and  behind, 


<  Others,  formed  of  purple  or  green  silk,  are  n*i 
l  with  small  ornaments,  in  enamel,  of  different  t*i 

<  which  glitter  like  precious  stones.  Some  of  tht  i 


and  are  profusely  trimmed  with  lace,  blonde,  ribbon  ^  tiesfc  are  formed  of  coraL  These  are 
and  frimro.  v 
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Vol.  XXX.  PHILADELPHIA,  JULY,  1866.  No.  1. 

“CIGAR  SMOKE” 

BY  B.  W.  DEWBBS. 

It  was  the  third  anniversary  of  our  wedding  <  I  tell  yon  what  it  was?  Nay,”  she  added,  quickly, 
day,  and  Mary  and  I,  (my  prettiest  and  gentlest  j  “you  need  not  look  so  grumpy — you’ve  no  cause 
of  wives,  has,  as  is  fitting,  the  prettiest  and  gen-  5  for  jealousy  now ,  you  spoiled  creature!  It’s  a 
tlest  of  names)  Mary  and  I  having  enjoyed  a  j  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  girls  fall  into 
commemorative  iced-cake  at  tea,  of  wonderful  j  love  at  first  sight.  With  some,  and  the  most 
excellence,  for  Mary  made  it,  and  having  been  j  sensible,  I  flatter  myself,  the  proceeding  is  by  no 
ip  stairs  together  to  look  at  dear  little  Charley  s  means  such  a  summary  process.  We  consider, 
in  his  crib,  were  now  seated  at  our  cosy  fireside,  j  and  weigh  the  respective  merits  of  our  admirers 
I»  with  an  unreproved  cigar  between  my  lips,  \  quite  coolly  and  philosophically  before  we  de- 
and  Mary  very  near  me,  enjoying  a  harmonious  j  cide,  I  assure  you.  We  make  pur  comparisons — 
matrimonial  chat.  What  we  talked  about,  and  i  draw  our  inferences — compare  characters,  all 
irhat  pleasant  reminiscences  were  indulged  in —  <  from  trifles  I  grant,  but  with  wonderful  shrewd- 
what  whispers — what  trifles — what  nothings  !  ness  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case, 
were  called  to  mind,  may  be  so  very  easily  im-  j  “It  cost  me,  however,”  she  continued,  arohly, 
agined,  at  least  by  all  happy  married  couples,  l  “some  trouble  to  decide  whether  I  preferred  you 
that  it  is  by  no  means  worth  my  while  to  try  to  l  or  Morris,  and  indeed  to  determine  whether 
write  them  down  here.  j  either  of  you  were  worth  my  going  to  the  ex- 

The  conversation  was  as  charmingly  monoto-  s  treme  length  of  actually  falling  in  love.  As  I 
nom  as  such  conversations  usually  are,  till  I  \  told  you,  a  trifle  decided  me;  but  it  was  a  sig- 
chanced,  in  my  foolish  confidence  to  say,  with  a  \  nificant  trifle,  one  that  showed  which  way  the 
kogb,  |  wind  blew.  Do  you  want  to  hear  about  it,  John  ? 

“I  can’t  help  laughing,  Mary,  to  think  what  \  Are  you  prepared  for  a  full  and  free  confession? 
a  ^l  I  was,  once  upon  a  time,  to  worry  and  fret  <  Yes,  I  see  by  your  smile  that  you  are  both 
myself  about  that  young  dandy,  Morris,  who  was  >  curious  and  good-natured;  so  I  will  tell  you  the 
dangling  about  you  at  the  same  time  I  was.  I  \  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  for  once.” 
might  have  known  better,  mightn’t  I?”  \  So  looking  at  mo,  with  a  glance  of  mingled 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Mary,  with  \  sauciness  and  affection,  my  little  wife  spoke  out, 
a  blush,  and  a  coquettish  toss  of  her  head.  \  “  There  never  was  a  poor  woman  so  distressed 

“Perhaps  you  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  that  \  as  I  was,  to  decide  between  you  and  Morris, 
mystery  yet — wise  as  you  think  yourself,  sir!”  \  If  you  only  knew  all  the  sleepless  nights  you 
My  countenance  fell.  This  had  been  a  sore  j  caused  me !  but  never  mind,  I’ll  take  my  revenge 
subject*  with  me  in  former  years,  but  Mary’s  j  for  that  before  I’ve  done  with  you  yet!  I  used 
unquestionable  affection  had  just  convinced  me  s  to  lay  awake  and  think  and  think,  till  my  head 
that  my  old  doubts  had  never  had  any  founds-  \  ached.  I  knew  you  both  wanted  me,  and  that  I 
bon,  that  she  must  have  loved  me  first,  and  j  might  have  either,  but  for  my  life  I  could  not 
alwaJ8.  My  wife  continued,  with  mischievous  |  tell  which  I  wanted. 

candor,  <  “Morris  was  certainly  the  handsomest — you 

“I  can  tell  you,  John,  you  had  some  cause  j  need  not  make  such  a  grimace,  it  is  true — but 
w  $**lousy  in  those  times ;  for  I  came  near —  j  there  was  something  honest  and  manly  about 
near  taking  Morris  instead  of  you.  Only  j  your  face,  such  as  it  was,  that  I  liked — oh,  you 
*  c  merest  trifle  decided  me  in  your  favor.  Shall  <  smile  now,  do  you?  Morris  dressed  best,  was 
Vol.  XXX.-1 
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the  most  elegant  in  hie  manners,  had  the  most  |  right,  quite  right.  I  saw,  even  by  so  slight  i 
fashionable  friends,  was  most  admired  by  the  \  thing,  that  you  were  actuated  by  high  prind- 
other  girls;  but  still,  notwithstanding  all  these  j  pies,  and  then  it  was,  John,  that  I  began  to  like 
advantages,  I  had  an  unaccountable  and  ground-  s  you  so  very  much.  Besides  this,  I  applied  nj 
less  leaning  toward  you,  which  prevented  my  j  new  ideas  to  Morris,  and  what  did  I  find?  a 
quite  deciding  in  his  favor.  A  conversation  j  young  man,  whose  parents  were  actually  pinch- 
which  I  had  with  you,  sir,  one  day  on  the  most  $  ing  themselves  to  give  him  a  fine  collegiate 
trivial  of  subjects  determined  my  life’s  choice ;  s  education,  selfishly  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  ex- 
a  conversation  which  I  do  not  believe  you  re-  |  travagance,  not  merely  in  the  trifling  matter  of 
member,  or  have  ever  thought  of  since.”  |  cigar-smoking,  but  of  dress,  fashionable  amuse- 

“What  was  it  about?”  I  asked*  curiously.  iments,  &c.  It  showed  the  wrong  spirit,  John, 

“About  smoking!”  oried  Mary,  with  the  mer-  and  my  choice  was  made  from  that  houi^-ok 
rie8t  laugh.  “Do  you  remember,  as  we  sat  on  how  little  I  repent  it!” 
the  piazza  at  our  country  house  one  summer  day  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
after  dinner?”  \  she  rose  hastily,  doubtless  the  reader  has  already 

“No,  I  recollect  nothing  about  it”  J  conjectured,  to  throw  herself  in  her  adoring 

“Well,  it  was  simply  this.  I  desired  you  to  |  husband’s  arms,  &c.,  to  make  a  pretty  concled- 
make  my  presence  no  obstacle  if  you  wished  to  $  ing  scene  for  my  story.  Not  at  all,  though  I 
enjoy  a  cigar.  You  replied  that  you  did  not  \  confess  there  are  some  such  sentimental  pas- 
smoke.  ‘Why  not?’  I  asked,  with  some  curiosity.  \  sages  in  our  married  life,  (for  Mary  is  wry 
‘Beeau  e,’  you  answered,  quite  simply,  ‘I  think  \  romantic)  still  in  the  present  instance  she  sin- 
it’s  time  enough  for  a  young  man  to  indulge  in  \  ply  took  down  another  cigar  from  the  mantle, 
such  luxuries,  when  he  is  able  to  pay  for  them  J  seeing  my  first  had  vanished  in  smoke,  and 
with  his  own  money.'  And  then  you  added,  Shaving  lighted  it,  she  handed  it  to  me  with  her 
carelessly,  ‘Smoking  is  an  expensive  habit,  I  1  brightest,  sweetest  smile,  saying, 
suppose  you  know.'  I  did  not  know;  I  had  \  “And  now  you  see,  John,  how  it  coma  tbtf 
never  thought  about  it  before;  but  I  did  now.  j  am  so  passionately  fond  of  cigar-smoke.” 

I  admired  and  respected  you  for  that  answer,  1  Of  course  I  can't  expect  my  intelligent 
John.  It  let  me  see  through  your  honorable  j  to  be  quite  of  my  wife's  way  of  thinking.  Of 
and  honest  character:”  j  course  he  sees  through  all  this  smoke  whinhsfce 

“Smoke  and  fudge!”  I  interrupted,  with  an  \  conjured  up  about  me,  as  clearly,  if  not  more  90, 
attempt  at  a  frown;  but  the  little  woman  paid  j  than  I  do.  We  know,  of  course,  that  smoke  is 
no  heed  to  the  sham,  which  she  instantly  saw  l  smoke.  But  let  me  tell  him  that  smoke  of  6* 
through — she  was  speaking  very  earnestly  now,  *  kind  is  a  smoke  of  “virtuous  powers.”  Itpen^ 
with  a  flush  on  her  soft  cheek  and  a  sparkle  in  j  trates  with  a  delicious  aroma,  not  to  the  bisifl, 
her  eyes.  {  but  to  the  heart.  It  sweetens  the  temper— it 

“I  thought  about  that  speech  after  you  left  [tranquillizes  the  mind — it  softens  the  heart  I 
me,  John,  and  pondered  it,  and  liked  it  more  l  would  simpiy  advise  such  poor,  pitifal  bachelors 
and  more.  You  were  at  that  time  just  ettab-  j  as  don’t  know  what  I'm  talking  about  to  flrrov 
Ashed  in  business  with  your  father’s  means;  as  <  away  their  cigars,  if  need  be,  and  try  it  Ibcy 
yet  jon  had  nothing  of  your  own,  and  you  were  !  will  find  it  surpass  the  finest  Havanas. 


VIOLETS. 

BY  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 


Violets !  violets! 

From  whence  do  ye  come, 
With  your  blue  leaves  so  tender, 
So  frail  and  so  slender, 

Say  where  is  your  home, 
Sweet  violets? 

Violets!  violets! 

So  daintily  fair 
We  most  cordially  greet; 


While  your  perfume  sweet 
Floats  out  on  the  air, 
Bright  violets ! 

Violets!  violets! 

Pure  gems  of  the  field; 
That  bloom  in  the  glade, 
In  sunshine  and  shade, 
What  pleasures  ye  yield, 
Fair  violets ! 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  07  “THI  VALLEY  FARM.” 


It  was  a  terrible  night.  The  rain  rushed  ; 
down  in  cataracts;  the  lightning  blazed  continu-  ; 
ally;  and  the  thunder  broke  in  sharp,  startling  ; 
peals,  until  earth  and  heaven  rocked  under  the  ; 
concussion.  1  have  seen  many  tempests,  but 
never  one  like  that. 

“The  Nittany  will  be  in  a  flood,”  said  the  ; 
landlord,  for  I  was  boarding,  for  the  summer,  : 
at  a  mountain  inn.  “We  shall  hear  of  damage  ij 
by  morning.” 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  door  opened,  : 
and  the  gust,  driving  in,  almost  flared  out  the  j 
candle.  A  neighbor  entered,  horror  and  alarm  : 
on  every  feature,  so  that,  even  before  he  spoke,  ; 
te  knew  he  came  on  some  fearful  errand.  Both  :j 
the  landlord  and  I  sprang  instinctively  to  our 
feet. 

“Mary  Ennis - ”  he  began. 

“What?”  gasped  the  landlord,  interrupting 
him.  “She  hasn’t  made  away  with  herself.” 

“God  knows!”  was  the  answer  “She  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  house,  just  as  the  storm  came 
up:  and  was  met,  frantic-like,  going  down  the 
mountain.  Her  poor  old  father  is  ’most  dis-  ; 
tacted.  I  am  going,  with  Jem  Wright  and  ; 
some  others,  to  look  for  her.  We  want  more.  ;j 
Will  any  of  your  folk  turn  out?” 

I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  village  to  be  j 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Mary  Ennis.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  her  parent,  a  venerable  old  : 
man>  whom  all  reverenced  and  loved  for  his  sin-  s 
gle-minded  piety.  Two  years  before,  she  had  * 
been  the  pride,  alike  of  him  and  of  the  neigh- 1 
borhood.  Of  a  rare  and  delicate  style  of  beauty,  5 
amiable  and  unassuming,  she  had  won  all  hearts.  \ 
Her  own,  however,  was  given  to  a  young  gentle-  \ 
®*n,  the  heir  of  an  estate  a  mile  below  the  vil-  > 
lage,  who  had  just  returned  from  college,  and  < 
who  “fell  in  love,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  “at  first  \ 
sight”  Ho  was  one  of  those  eager  natures,  J 
whose  selfish  desire  to  have  their  own  way  at  \ 
once,  and  at  every  cost,  is  often  mistaken  for  < 
energy :  and  the  ardent  manner,  therefore,  in  \ 
which  he  urged  his  suit,  passed  with  Mary,  as  it  * 
Passed  with,  many  others,  for  proof  of  his  exces-  > 
sive  love.  This  characteristic  he  exhibited  in  ^ 
Fefeience  to  an  engagement.  Her  father  ob-  \ 
jected,  in  vain,  to  it,  saying  that  Mary  was  too  j 
young,  that  both  might  change  their  minds ;  but ' 


George  Barlow,  for  that  was  the  lover’s  name, 
would  not  hear  of  a  postponement:  “he  loved 
Mary,”  he  said,  “and  should  always  love  her; 
he  was  willing  to  wait  till  she  was  nineteen,  as 
Mr.  Ennis  wished;  but  he  should  always  fear  to 
lose  her,  unless  she  was  plighted  to  him:”  and 
his  inflexible,  persistent  selfishness  carried  the 
day. 

In  Mary’s  eyes,  she  was,  from  that  hour,  virtu¬ 
ally  his  wife.  Her  every  thought  she  held  sacred 
to  him;  she  consulted  all  hiB  tastes;  and  she 
even  found  a  secret  pleasure,  as  gentle  souls 
like  her’s  do,  in  sacrificing  her  own  will  to  his. 
He  was  exacting,  imperious,  wilful,  an?  often 
harsh;  but  she  did  not  see  it;  for  her  affection 
transformed  everything.  Love  was  a  necessity 
to  her,  and  now  that  she  had  fixed  her  affections, 
and  that  custom  warranted  her  in  giving  free 
course  to  them,  she  grew  to  fairly  worship  him. 
Her  love  became  a  part  of  her  existence.  It 
was  her  very  life. 

A  year  passed.  George  often  went  to  the 
city,  always  on  the  pretence  of  business,  but 
really  from  love  of  change.  '  During  one  of 
these  visits  he  became  enamored  of  a  celebrated 
belle,  the  very  opposite,  in  everything,  of  Mary. 
It  was  not  strange,  this  sudden  passion.  Novelty 
was  everything  to  this  selfish  man.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  for  a  good  estate  secured  him  a  welcome 
with  the  fashionable  rival;  and  her  coquetry, 
which  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes,  only  fixed 
his  admiration,  by  alarming  his  sense  of  security. 
He  forgot  his  vows  to  Mary ;  lingered  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  till  he  had  secured  his  new  mistress; 
and  then  returned  home  to  prepare  for  his  bride 
and  break  off  his  engagement  with  Mary. 

Selfish  as  he  was,  however,  he  began  to  doubt, 
as  he  approached  the  village,  whether  he  had 
not  acted  the  rascal.  Everything  he  saw  re¬ 
minded  him  of  Mary.  Here  was  the  little  pond 
where  they  had  gathered  water-lilies;  there  were 
the  wood-walks  they  had  threaded  so  often;  and 
yonder  the  old  tree,  at  whose  roots  they  had  found 
the  first  violets  of  the  season.  But  he  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  himself,  as  men  bent  on 
such  crimes  always  do,  that  he  was  the  injured 
party,  rather  than  the  wrong-doer.  “She  has 
lost  my  affections,”  he  said  to  himself,  “because 
she  is  too  tame  for  me;  if  I  marry  her,  it  will 
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only  make  both  of  us  unhappy;  nay!  it  will  |  held  out  hopes,  however,  that  she  would  finally 
make  Emily  unhappy  too.”  And  this  sophistry  j  regain  all  her  old  sanity;  and  the  sure,  though 
satisfied  him  1  J  slow,  improvement  that  was  observable  in  her. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  narrate,  at  large,  the  <  during  the  winter  and  spring,  confirmed  the« 
cruel  interview  that  followed.  The  announce-  {  views.  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  on  the  very  day  cs 
ment  of  her  lover’s  treachery  fell  on  Mary  wholly  j  which  my  story  opens,  she  had  fallen  on  an  oM 
unexpected.  In  her  guileless  faith,  she  had  s  newspaper,  which  contained  the  announcemect 
never  even  suspected  him;  and  the  blow  shat-  l  of  her  lover’s  marriage.  This  marriage,  whici 
tered  at  once  her  hopes,  her  affections  and  her  j  had  happened  the  preceding  autumn,  had  bws 
trust  in  truth.  The  world,  and  everything  in  it,  j  carefully  concealed  from  her;  and  no  one  knew 
seemed  to  her  a  chaos.  She  heard  his  labored  (  how  she  became  possessed  of  the  newspaper, 
argument,  by  which  he  sought  to  defend  his  \  Her  father,  returning  at  dusk,  just  as  the  stem 
conduct,  but  it  made  no  impression  on  her  j  came  up,  found  the  paper  lying  on  the  floor,  t>j 
senses:  a  buzzing  was  in  her  ears ;  she  looked  at  \  her  work-table,  as  if  she  had  dropped  it  hurriedly 
him  vacantly;  and  then  fell  to  the  floor,  crazed,  j  and  alarmed  at  this,  as  well  as  at  her  absence, 
as  if  a  bolt  of  lightning  had  crashed  into  her  brain,  (had  rushed  out  to  see  if  anyone  had  met  her. 

In  country  towns,  a  tragedy  like  this,  is  in  \  This  last  intelligence  was  imparted  to  ns,  as  the 
every  one’s  mouth ;  and  the  condemnation  of  \ landlord  and  I  were  getting  ready,  the  narrator 
Barlow  was  almost  universal.  He  had  the  har-  l  saying,  in  conclusion, 

dihood,  however,  to  brave  it  out.  One  day,  in  \  “I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  some  person  has  seat 
the  very  inn  where  I  was  now  boarding,  he  had  j  her  the  paper  on  purpose.  At  any  rate,  shew 
turned  on  his  accusers,  with  a  bravery,  which,  ^  seen  going  down  the  mountain;  and  the  notion 
in  a  better  cause,  would  have  been  grand.  |  is  that  she’s  bound  to  George  Barlow’s.  It  will 

“What  business  is  it  of  yours?”  he  said,  \  take  all  the  men  we  can  get,  to  search  for  her; 

frowning  at  the  ringleader.  “I  don’t  abuse  J  and  there’s  no  time  to  be  lost;  for  the  Mracv 

Miss  Ennis;  I  only  say  she  isn’t  suited  to  me;  i  must  be  in  flood  now,  and  she’d  not  btre  the 

and  I  take  it  I  ought  to  know  best  whether  she  (  sense,  may  be,  to  know  that  she  can’t  ford  it” 
is  or  not.  I  always  supposed  till  now,”  he  con-  |  The  sky  seemed  actually  on  fire  with  lightning 
tinued,  with  a  sneer,  “that  it  was  impertinent  J  as  we  left  the  house.  The  rain  poured.  The 
to  interfere  in  those  private  affairs,  the  whole  \  thunder  bellowed.  Hurrying  through  the  vii- 
truth  of  which  is  known  only  to  the  two  parties  5  lage,  we  soon  overtook  the  party  which  had  pre- 
most  interested.  I  don’t  tell  my  neighbors  whom  $  ceded  us.  At  its  head  was  the  distracted 
they  shall  marry,  or  whom  not,  and  I  won’t  per-  (  father,  his  long  white  locks,  that  escaped  front 
mit  any  man,  or  men,  to  dictate  to  me  on  the  J  beneath  his  hat,  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
same  question.”  J  We  turned  into  the  forest,  in  the  direction  of 

He  remained,  for  instant,  after  he  had  finished,  \ the  Nittany,  huge,  blazing  pine-knots  lighting 
looking  defiantly  around ;  but  as  no  one  cared  to  j  our  way,  in  the  intermission  of  the  lightning, 
make  a  personal  altercation  of  it,  he  was  not  J  Before  we  reached  the  stream,  we  heard,  oter 
answered;  and  finally,  slapping  liis  boot  con-  $  the  rushing  rain  and  driving  gusts,  its  roaring 
temptuously  with  his  riding-whip,  he  turned  on  j  sound  as  it  foamed  onward  between  the  roe*? 
his  heel  and  left.  |  banks.  A  bridge,  at  this  point,  spanned  the 

“  He  ought  to  have  found  out  whether  he  liked  >  water,  and  here  half  of  our  party  crossed,  inclu- 
Mary  Ennis  well  enough  to  marry  her,  before  he  !  ding  the  father,  in  order  that  both  sides  of  the 
was  engaged,”  said  an  honest  old  farmer,  with  \  Nittany  might  be  searched  simultaneouly;  for 
straight-forward  logic.  “I’m  told,  ho  was  brute  j  as  yet  we  could  not  tell  whether  the  poor  girl 
enough  to  say,  yesterday,  that  she  was  too  weak-  J  bad  thought  of  this  light  foot-bridge,  or  had 
minded;  that  her  going  crazy  was  proof  of  it.  \  attempted  the  ford  below  at  the  highway. 

If  it  had  been  a  darter  of  mine,”  and  he  grasped  j  Hallooing  to  each  other  through  the  storm, 
his  heavy  whip,  “I’d  have  beat  him  within  ^  we  followed  the  stream  downward,  the  light  of 
an  inch  of  his  life.  But  neighbor  Ennis  is  old,  (  the  torches  reddening  the  dark  waters  and  shiffi- 
and  an  elder  of  the  church,  and  was  always  a  (  mcring  through  the  black  aisles  of  the  forest 
mild  man,  any  way.”  >  We  had  long  left  the  village  behind,  and  were 

For  many  weeks,  Mary  remained  entirely  in-  <  now  approaching  the  Barlow  estate.  The  anx- 
sane.  But  kind  and  judicious  treatment  at  last  ( iety  of  all  increased  with  each  step.  The  father, 
mitigated  her  disease,  though  it  did  not  lead  to  (  with  wild  haste,  hurried  in  front,  concern  for 
perfect  recovery.  Her  mind  still  wandered  at  \  his  child  giving  youthful  vigor,  for  the  time,  to 
times,  and  on  certain  subjects.  The  physicians  *  his  aged  limbs.  Eagerly  we  all  looked  for  some 
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token  of  her  passing — a  fragment  of  her  dress 
sticking  to  a  bush,  or  a  shoe  lost  in  her  flight. 
Bat  no  sign  of  her  presence  was  found.  At  $ 
every  step,  in  this  breathless  search,  the  Nit-  J 
tanny,  now  swollen  to  a  river,  raged  deeper  and  \ 
wilder,  uprooting  the  young  saplings  on  its  \ 
banks:  its  tawny  waters  flashing  redder  in  the  \ 
torch-light,  and  roaring  onward,  as  if  angry  j 
that  it  found  no  better  prey.  J 

All  this  time  the  clouds  poured  incessantly.  ^ 
Not  one  of  us  but  was  wet  through.  The  \ 
torches  were  being  extinguished  continually,  i 
now  blown  out  by  the  wind,  now  smothered  \ 
hissing  by  the  rain.  The  thunder  crashed  over-  \ 
head,  or  rattled  down  the  heavens.  And  still,  \ 
leading  us  all,  the  old  man  hurried  on,  crying,  \ 
“My  child,  my  child.”  j 

Suddenly,  a  blinding  flash  shot  directly  across  \ 
our  path;  a  gigantic  pine  was  splintered,  in  an  \ 
instant,  to  the  root;  the  earth  smoked  where  j 
the  bolt  entered;  and  the  tall  hemlock,  totter-  \ 
iog  a  moment,  rushed  headlong  downward,  bear-  \ 
ing  half  a  score  of  smaller  trees  to  the  ground  j 
before  it,  and  shaking  the  solid  mountain,  j 
far  and  near.  \ 

Scarcely  had  the  glare  and  roar  subsided,  when  { 
one  of  our  party,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  . 
of  the  stream,  shouted  through  the  tempest;  . 
and  though  we  could  not  distinguish  his  words, 
saw,  by  the  wild  torch-light,  that  he  held  up  ' 
a  woman’s  shoe,  found  at  the  edge  of  the  tor-  j 
rant,  as  if  it  had  just  been  washed  ashore.  J 
Even  at  that  distance  the  father  recognized  it.  ' 
“It  is  her’s,”  he  cried,  “she  is  drowned.”  j 
He  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  if  he  $ 
bad  not  been  supported.  $ 

Bat  instantly  he  rallied.  Shaking  us  off, 
be  sprang  almost  instantly  to  his  feet,  and  look¬ 
ing  around,  with  an  appealing  look  that  went  to 
every  heart,  cried,  “Come,  she  may  yet  be  safe. 
She  has  only  dropped  it  in  her  haste.”  And 
^ith  the  words,  he  hurried  on  again,  fain  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  was  yet  hope. 

We  followed  without  a  word.  He  fairly  ran, 
such  was  his  eagerness  now.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  that  scene.  The  torches  flashing,  the  Nit- 
tanny’s  hoarse  roar,  the  lightnings,  the  thunder, 
and  the  aged  father  in  the  van,  his  bare  locks,  for 
bis  hat  had  fallen  off,  streaming  in  the  wind 
like  those  of  another  Lear. 

We  reached  the  highway  again  at  last.  It 
bad  seemed  an  age,  though  it  could  have  been, 
at  most,  but  a  few  minutes.  Here  the  road 
crossed  the  brook,  by  what  was  usually  a  shal¬ 
low  ford;  but  now  the  waters  swirled  by,  ten 
feet  deep  between  the  high  banks,  and  full  of 
saplings  and  other  drift-wood,  which  ground 


together  with  a  crunching  sound  and  groans  that 
were  almost  human.  Now  and  then,  a  bit  of  a 
bough  would  be  tossed  up,  like  a  woman’s  arm, 
and  the  cry  would  be  on  our  lips,  “There  she 

is, ”  when  the  limb  would  sink  again,  and  only 
the  foaming,  whirling  waters,  half  choked  up 
with  trees,  be  seen  rushing  redly  by.  Again, 
like  the  gleam  of  a  white  garment,  the  spray 
would  dash  up,  and  then  vanish  away. 

A  falling  off*  in  the  high  banks  left  an  approach 
to  the  stream  here,  of  which  the  turnpike  took 
advantage;  but  the  road  was  overflowed,  for  a 
considerable  distance  before  reaching  the  brook. 
After  crossing  the  ford,  the  highway  led  up  a 
gentle,  green  acclivity,  and  there  turned,  just  in 
front  of  a  large  white  mansion,  the  residence  of 
the  false  Barlow.  The  lighted  windows,  seen 
through  the  falling  rain,  shone  like  a  beacon 
over  the  foaming  waters  at  the  ford  and  the 
highway  that  led  up  to  it:  and  as  I  saw  the  gay 
front  of  that  mansion,  which  should  have  been 
the  bridal  home  of  the  poor,  crazed  fugitive,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  had,  peihaps, 
lured  her  to  her  death  but  a  little  while  before. 

All  at  once,  as  1  looked  and  thought  thus,  I 
heard  a  sharp  cry,  and  turning  to  the  father, 
from  whom  it  proceeded,  beheld  him  rushing 
into  the  stream.  My  first. instinct  was  to  help 
to  restrain  him,  my  next  to  look  for  the  cause 
of  his  horror.  There,  caught  by  a  sapling  that 
leaned  over  into  the  water,  and  swaying  with 

it,  was  a  female  corpse.  The  body  lay  on  its 
back,  the  arms  hanging  nerveless  by  its  side, 
and  the  long  dishevelled  hair  streaming  down 
the  current.  All  was  then  over! 

“Let  me  go  to  her,”  cried  the  poor  old  man, 
frantically,  as  we  restrained  him.  “I  will  go,” 
c  and  he  struggled  so  hard  that  two  could  scarcely 
|  hold  him.  “Oh!  do  let  me  go,”  he  pleaded, 
\  when  he  found  we  were  too  strong  for  him. 
>  “She  is  my  only  child,  and  the  waters  will 
|  carry  her  away.” 

\  By  this  time,  however,  some  of  our  party, 
5  risking  their  own  lives,  had  brought  Jhe  body 
\  to  the  shore,  where  they  composed  it  decently 
\  on  the  grass,  at  the  side  of  the  highway.  Simul- 
\  taneously,  attracted  by  the  noise  and  lights,  the 
<  owner  of  the  mansion  had  come  forth,  attended 
|  by  servants,  and  was  approaching  the  scene  of 
j  the  tragedy.  The  father,  casting  himself  beside 

I  his  daughter,  had  begun  to  chafe  her  cold  hands, 
calling  her  by  every  term  of  endearment  he  had 
used  when  she  was  a  child,  imploring  her  to 
speak  to  him,  and  saying,  “  she  is  not  dead,  do 
you  think  she  is  dead?”  when  her  murderer 
thus  approached.  Awe-struck,  and  feeling  the 
hand  of  Providence  in  this  coincidence,  we  drew 
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baok,  so  that  Barlow  stood  face  to  face  with  his 
victim. 

The  silence  that  followed,  for  a  second,  was 
awful.  The  storm  had  lulled,  for  the  time,  so 
that  only  the  light  pattering  of  rain  was  heard ; 
and  this,  so  in  contrast  with  the  preceding  tur¬ 
moil,  made  the  stillness  more  terrible.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  the  thunder  boomed,  far  off,  like  minute 
gnns.  I  heard  Barlow  catch  his  breath.  His 
face  turned  ashen-colored.  Ho  looked  literally, 
for  a  moment,  as  if  he  had  been  changed  to 
stone.  The  father,  roused  from  his  absorption, 
as  if  by  the  magnetism  of  that  presence,  re¬ 
garded  him,  meantime,  with  dilating  eyes,  and 
a  look  like  that  of  a  tiger  about  to  spring.  1 
trembled  for  what  would  follow.  Suddenly  a 
voice  spoke  beside  me. 

“Ay,”  it  said,  and  a  half-savage  log-cutter 
from  higher  np  the  mountain,  advanced  into  the 
foreground,  with  a  drawn  knife  in  his  hand,  which 
he  offered  to  the  frensied  parent,  “ay!  sacrifice 
him  on  the  spot  Or  say  the  word,”  he  added, 
as  the  father  turned  questioning  toward  him, 
with  some  gleams  of  returning  reason  in  his 
eyes,  “and  Til  do  it  myself:  it  would  be  doing 
God  Almighty  service  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  a 
villain.” 

If,  in  that  awful  moment,  when  all  our  feel¬ 
ings  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grief 
and  indignation,  the  father  had  accepted  the 
offer,  I  do  not  think  one  of  us  would  have  had 
the  physical  power  to  interfere.  A  spell  was 
on  us  all.  We  were  paralyzed.  It  seemed  to 
us  as  if  the  death  of  Barlow  would  be  only  a 
just  expiation,  a  “sacrifice,”  as  the  log-cutter 
had  oalled  it 

There  was  an  instant  of  terrible  suspense, 
during  whioh  we  held  our  breaths  unconsciously. 


The  father  turned  and  looked  at  the  criminal; 
then  inquiringly  around  the  group ;  and  then  as 
his  daughter.  As  his  eyes  dwelt  on  that  cals, 
serene  face,  a  change  came  over  them.  Tbt 
anger  passed  away,  the  temporary  insanity  da- 
parted,  and  tears  gathered  thick  and  fast  *ad 
ran  slowly  over  down  his  cheeks.  He  made  a 
gesture,  to  put  away  the  offered  weapon,  shaking 
his  grey  hairs. 

“No,”  he  said.  “The  Lord  hath  said,  ‘Yet- 
geance  is  Mine.1  Let  God  judge  between  him 
and  my  child.” 

Even  the  log-cutter  burst  into  tears.  Tfet 
Christian  had  triumphed  over  the  father,  lie 
were  conquered  and  melted. 

He  looked  up  and  went  on. 

“Neighbors,”  he  Baid,  “will  you  help  met 
carry  her  home?”  and  added  gently,  “I  thaxd 
you  all  for  your  kindness.” 

It  seemed  to  me,  that,  as  he  spoke  thns,s 
peaceful  smile  was  on  the  face  of  the  corpse. 
Or  was  it  only  the  flashing  torch-light? 

We  bore  her  away,  leaving  the  murderer  still 
paralyzed,  standing  there  at  the  ford.  We  laid 
her,  two  days  after,  in  the  village  church-jird; 
and  there  also,  within  a  month,  a  grave  m  dug 
for  the  old  man.  Peace  to  their  ashes! 

Barlow  still  lives.  He  is  a  prosperous 
and  decorous  and  strict  even  to  Pharisaism, 
those  who  know  him  best,  say  that,  after  the 
first  shock,  he  ceased  to  regret  what  he  hs<l 
done.  We  would  fain  believe  otherwise.  Bot 
neither  his  prosperity,  nor  his  want  of  remora, 
nor  the  cruel  fate  of  his  victims,  makes  us,  for 
one  moment,  doubt  the  justice  of  God.  Time  is 
not  Eternity.  The  scheme  of  Providence  is 
played  out  in  this  fleeting  life. 

“Vknoiance  is  Min*.” 


LAMENT. 

BT  SARAH  E .  JUD80N. 


I  am  lone  to-night,  I  am  lone  to-night,  . 

Though  those  I  loro  are  near ;  \ 

There  are  faces  fair,  thore  is  cheerful  light,  i 
And  the  merry  laugh  I  hear.  J 

It  is  ringing  out,  it  is  ringing  out  j 

As  blithe  as  it  rung  of  yore,  s 

But  alas !  beloved,  that  merry  shout  i 

Sounds  sweet  to  me  no  more.  } 

I  am  sad  -to-night,  I  am  sad  to-night,  $ 

For  I  can  but  think  of  thoe ;  v' 

% 

Of  the  love  so  true,  of  the  hopes  so  bright;  i 
That  love  is  lost  to  me.  * 


They  say  thou  art  dead,  they  say  thou  art  dead: 

Beloved,  for  thy  mournful  fate, 

Ah !  many  and  bitter  tears  I  have  shed, 

And  earth  soems  desolate. 

I  can  see  thy  face,  that  noble  face, 

It  rises  before  me  now. 

But  the  lines  of  suffering  I  trace 
On  the  high  and  massive  brow. 

And  those  earnest  eyes,  oh !  those  earnest  eyes. 

Beloved,  I  know  are  thine; 

In  their  mournful  depths  a  shadow  lies, 

And  the  tears  are  filling  mine. 
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BY  ILLSN  A  8  HTO  IT. 


“What  a  divine  creature  I”  said  Harry  How-  ? 
ard  to  his  friend,  Charles  Townsend,  as  they  > 
stood  together  near  the  door  of  a  ball-room,  f 
“How  gracefully  8he  dances!  Did  yon  ever  see  ] 
such  a  figure,  such  eyes,  or  such  a  complexion?”  > 

“Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,”  drily  re-  j 
plied  his  friend,  quoting  an  old  proverb,  and  s 
slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders.  $ 

“Pshaw!”  retorted  Harry,  somewhat  testily. 
“One  might  as  well  look  for  enthusiasm  from  a 
stone  as  from  you.” 

“Yon  mustn’t  expect  enthusiasm  for  a  doll,” 
vas  the  answer.  “Miss  Osborne  is  no  divinity, 
Harry;  but  if  report  speaks  truly,  an  unmiti- 
jated  dowdy.” 

“I  won’t  believe  it,”  said  Harry,  half  angrily. 
“It’s  the  gossip  of  those  who  envy  her.  Such  a 
beautiful  creature  could  not  be  untidy.” 

His  friend  replied  only  by  another  shrug. 

“I  shall  ask  Mrs.  Wharton  to  introduce  me,” 
aid  Harry,  leaving  his  friend.  “If  Miss  Osborne 
proves  as  conversible  as  she  is  handsome,  you’ll 
not  see  me  again  to-night.” 

Hot  did  Townsend  get  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  his  friend  again  that  evening.  Harry  seemed 
enchanted  with  his  new  acquaintance.  Town- 
send  saw  him  hanging  on  every  word  Miss 
Osborne  spoke,  watching  her  every  look,  and 
scrutinizing  jealously  every  one  she  conversed 
*ith.  Nor  was  Townsend  altogether  surprised. 
For  Miss  Osborne  was  as  accomplished  as  she 
beautiful.  She  had,  moreover,  a  happy  flow 
of  spirits.  She  possessed,  too,  great  adaptability 
°f  character.  She  had  discovered,  directly,  there¬ 
fore,  what  subjects  pleased  Harry  most;  and 
bang  a  bit  of  a  coquette,  had  resolved  on  his 
oonquest  immediately.  She  danced  often  with 
him,  allowed  him  to  take  her  down  to  supper, 
nnd  when  he  led  her  to  her  mother’s  carriage, 
arid  how  pleased  she  would  be  to  have  him  call. 
By  this  time  her  victory  was  complete,  and 
Harry  went  home  to  dream  of  Miss  Osborne, 
and  to  wonder  if  he  really  was,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  “the  lucky  fellow  to  draw  such  a 
.riie.” 

To  do  the  lady  justice,  it  was  not  coquetry 
alone,  which  made  her  voice,  when  she  asked 
Harry  to  call,  tremble  perceptibly.  In  person, 
°Hnd,  and  maimers,  he  was  superior;  and  Miss 


Osborne  had  the  sense  to  see  and  appreciate 
this.  Heretofore,  in  all  her  many  flirtations, 
her  heart  had  never  suffered.  But,  on  this 
occasion,  she  also  had  dreams:  and  they  were 
of  orange  blossoms  and  Harry  Howard. 

The  next  day,  Townsend,  after  a  late  break¬ 
fast,  was  sauntering  down  Chesnut  street,  when 
he  encountered  Harry.  The  latter  could  talk 
of  nothing  but  Miss  Osborne.  He  confessed,  at 
last,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  settle  himself 
down  to  reading,  or  indeed  anything,  and  that 
he  was  promenading  to  pass  the  time,  tiU  the 
conventional  hour  of  making  calls  had  cOme, 
when  he  intended  paying  a  visit  to  Miss  Osborne. 

“I’ve  never  kept  anything  from  you,  Town¬ 
send,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll  acknowledge  that  I’m 
over  head  and  ears  in  love.  If  she’U  have  such 
a  worthless  fellow  as  myself,”  he  added,  ener¬ 
getically,  “  TO  marry  her  at  once.” 

His  friend  was  about  to  say  that  she  would 
have  Harry,  to  a  certainty,  since  she  was  of  the 
kind  to  take  him  for  his  fortune,  even  if  she 
cared  nothing  for  himself,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  lady,  who,  at  that  instant, 
left  a  store,  just  ahead,  and  began  to  hastily 
walk  up  the  street.  He  thought  there  was 
something  familiar  in  the  figure ;  but,  if  it  was 
that  of  any  one  he  knew,  it  was  now  so  slouched 
in  a  huge  plaid  shawl,  as  not  to  be  recognized. 
Harry,  at  the  same  moment,  noticed  the  lady. 

“How  I  do  hate,”  he  said,  “to  see  a  woman 
walking  in  that  way.  Observe  her  now.  It’s  a 
sort  of  fast  waddle,  like  that  of  a  duck  trying  to 
run.  Zounds!  if  I  had  a  wife  that  walked  so 
vulgarly  and  fast,  I’d  go  crazy.” 

“I  believe  you  would,  Harry;  for  I  know  no 
man  more  fastidious.  But  don’t  talk  so  loud: 
the  lady  might  overhear  you.” 

“Lady!”  said  Harry,  with  a  sneer.  “She’s 
some  servant  girl,  who  has  run  out  to  buy  a 
shilling’s  worth  of  thread.  Lady,  indeed  ?  Did 
you  ever  know  a  real  lady  to  walk  in  that 
fashion?” 

“  Yes !  They  can’t  help  their  walk,  you  know.” 

“Well,  then,  they  can  help  dressing  like  a 
dowdy,  can’t  they?”  He  spoke  in  a  whisper, 
admonished  by  Townsend’s  look.  “Look  how 
this  nursery  maid  wears  her  clothes.  They’re 
thrown  on,  not  put  on :  her  frock  is  shorter,  en 
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one  side,  than  her  skirt:  and,  as  I  live,  there’s 
a  hole  in  her  stocking.” 

Harry  turned  triumphantly  to  Townsend  as 
he  spoke.  The  latter  could  no  more  deny  this, 
than  he  could  the  general  charge  of  slovenliness 
which  Harry  had  made.  The  person  before 
them,  it  was  plain,  if  not  a  servant  girl,  was  an 
irreclaimable  dowdy.  But  Townsend,  disposed 
to  be  charitable,  answered, 

“ *  What  if  there  is  a  hole  in  her  stocking  ?  The 
neatest  persons  will  sometimes  be  caught  with 
one.  They  put  a  stocking  on,  which  is  perfect; 
but  before  they  come  home,  it  wears  to  a  hole.” 

“I  know  too  much  for  that,”  retorted  Harry. 
“If  either  of  my  sisters  were  to  make  suoh  an 
excuse  to  their  mother,  she’d  tell  them,  that 
persons  who  were  tidy,  always  looked  carefully 

at  their  garments,  before  putting  them  on - ” 

“Hush!”  said  Townsend,  for  Harry  had  raised 
his  voice  insensibly.  “She  knows  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  Af  her.  Let’s  pass  her,  for  to  linger  behind, 
now,  would  be  rude.” 


Is  A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the  side  of  tht 

J  lady.  Neither  Harry  nor  Townsend  could  resist 
the  desire  to  glance  at  her  face  as  they  went  bj. 
She  wore  a  coarse  veil,  which  she  had  drawn 
over  her  face  for  concealment;  but  a  puff  of 
s  wind,  just  as  they  passed,  blew  it  aside;  and  lo! 
j  Miss  Somers  herself. 

*  Harry  never  said  a  word,  from  that  time  for- 
\  ward,  about  being  in  love  with  Miss  Somen. 
j  Townsend  wisely  refrained  from  alluding  to  the 
:  subject;  but  he  was  glad  that  his  friend  had 
ij  been  cured;  for  he  knew  too  much  of  the  l&dji 
ij  slovenliness,  through  his  sisters,  to  suppose  she 
;  could  ever  have  made  Harry  happy. 

There  are  other  ball-room  belles,  besides  Miss 
:  Somers,  who  think  it  not  unlady-like  to  go  shop¬ 
ping,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  most  dowdyish 
i  garb.  They  should  remember,  that,  while  gen- 
:  demon  hardly  ever  notice  whether  a  lady  wean 
a  brocade  or  some  cheaper  material,  they  are 
sure  to  see  anything  untidy  about  her  dress,  bat 
especially  a  hole  in  her  stocking. 


ALONE. 


BY  B.  SIMEON  BARRETT. 


Deeper  and  darker  the  night  comes  on,  j 

Shadows  and  gloom  are  here —  v 

Loved  onos  and  dear  ones  liavo  long  been  gone,  j 
Nothing  is  loft  to  cheer;  £ 

Lonely  I  sit,  so  cold  and  numb —  \ 

When  will  the  morning  ever  come  ?  j 

Fiercer  and  wilder  drives  the  storm,  < 

Sweeping  along  the  shore;  ^ 

Winds  are  shrieking  their  wild  alarm,  ^ 

As  they  never  shrieked  before ;  ) 

And  oh,  how  fearfully  sounds  each  tone  < 

While  waiting,  I  watch  hero  all  alone !  ' 


Sadly  my  fancy  wanders  back 
To  days  so  long  gone  by, 

Sweeping  o’er  memories  viewless  track 
Where  the  shadows  dimly  lie ; 

Days  when  the  sunshine  was  pure  and  bright, 
Gilding  each  scene  with  its  dazzling  light 

Around  me  the  storm  grows  wild  again — 
Fancy  awakes  at  the  sound — 

Madly  the  wind  howls  over  the  main. 
Hoarsely  the  waves  resound ! 

Wearily  waiting,  I  watch  the  dawn— 

’Twill  come!  when  the  last  dark  hour  is  goae! 


“THAT  FAMILIAR  STRAIN." 


BT  JOHN  HAINES,  JR. 


Lady,  where’er  thy  lot  may  be, 

Wherever  thou  may’st  roam, 

The  harp,  though  struck  by  stranger’s  hands. 

Shall  mind  thee  still  of  home ; 

And  scenes  of  happiness,  and  youth. 

Will  rise  to  thee  again ; 

And  yet  its  sounds  are  floating  on  \  And  tones  of  loved  ones  be  recalled 

With  me  along  life’s  stream.  1  By  that  familiar  strain. 


UroN  my  ear,  mothinks  I  hear 
That  old  familiar  strain, 

Its  touching  notes  thrill  thro'  my  frame 
With  sweetness  once  again ; 

I  hear  it  oft,  in  mnrmurs  soft, 

Amid  youth’s  fleeting  dream — 
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A  PHYSICIAN’S  STORY. 


BT  MART 


“Plbase,  doctor,  come  with  me — quick!”  said 
e  trembling  voice  of  au  old  man  at  my  door, 
e  wet,  cold  May  night. 

I  turned  from  my  window,  whither  I  had  been 
awn,  aroused  from  sleep  by  his  loud,  double 
pat  the  street  door — and  hastily  dressing,  went 
•wn  stairs,  crossed  the  hallf  slipped  back  the 
It,  and  joined  him.  It  was  a  wild,  stormy 
ght,  and  cold,  too,  for  the  season — and  the  rain 
lashed  down  sullenly  and  unceasingly  from  the 
ick  starless  sky  upon  the  pavements ;  and  as 
emerged  from  the  warmth  of  a  comfortable 
me  into  the  chilly,  out-door  Atmosphere,  I 
ittoned  closely  my  overcoat  and  drew  my  muff¬ 
’s  up  about  my  throat. 

“Lead  the  way,  sir,”  I  said  to  the  old  man  at 
j  side. 

On  we  went  rapidly,  through  the  driving  rain 
ating  full  in  our  faces,  my  companion  seeming 
take  no  heed  of  the  raging  storm — though,  aB 
*  suddenly  turned  a  corner,  coming  directly 
ader  the  glare  of  a  street  lamp,  I  noticed  that 
‘is  gsrments — the  attire  of  an  artizan  of  the 
‘ambler  class-^-were  miserably  scanty  and  thin — 
bat  his  tattered  grey  hair  was  dripping  down 
J8  bent  shoulders — and  saw  what  I  had  not 
bserved  before,  that  his  right  arm  hung  withered 
■nd  useless  at  his  side.  And  over  his  white,  thin 
ice— and  in  the  glances  of  which,  every  few 
moments,  he  cast  upon  me.  as  if  to  make  sure  I 
ras  hastening  or  close  beside  him,  I  read  the 
*°ry  of  some  great  grief,  and  saw  there  traces 
►f  want  and  hunger. 

This  was  just  such  a  haggard,  hopeless  face 
19 1  had  seen  hundreds  of  times  among  the  poor 
)f  England — among  the  artizans  and  laboring 
dasaes — telling  the  same  sad  story,  of  want, 
f>eimry,  and  sorrow. 

Aad  so,  sadly  musing,  each  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts,  we  walked  on — the  silence  broken  only 
by  the  steady  tramp  of  our  feet,  and  the  cease- 
k*8  Patter  of  the  rain  upon  the  tiled  roofs  and 
narrow  brick  pavements. 

We  were  turning  an  angle  of  a  street,  when, 
a  Budden  lull  of  the  storm,  the  old  man  said 
abruptly,  “She  can»t  Btand  it  long,  sir! — but  I 
°pe  we  shall  get  there  before  she  drops  off!” 
vol.  XXX.— 2 


.  JANVBIK. 


“Who?”  I  asked,  involuntarily,  giving  utter¬ 
ance  to  the  curiosity  I  had  hitherto  restrained. 

“Who?  Oh,  didn’t  I  tell  you?  I  thought  I 
did.  It  is  little  Alice,  sir — our  little  Alice,  who 
is  dying — and  has  been  calling  for  you  to  come 
all  night — and  all  the  week  past,”  said  the  old 
man. 

“And  why  did  you  not  send  for  me  sooner?” 
I  asked. 

“I  did  go — twice  before  to  night — but  they 
told  me  you  had  left  town,  and  wouldn’t  be  back 
till  to-day.  But  I’m  glad  you’re  going  now! 
Somehow,  she  talks  about  you  all  the  time ;  and 
maybe  the  sight  of  you  will  do  her  good.” 

I  recollected  then.  I  had  been  to  a  far  distant 
county,  to  bury  a  beloved  sister,  within  a  week, 
returning  home  only  that  day. 

“How  long  has  the  child  been  ill?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  sir,  it  is  only  eight  days  or  thereabouts, 
since  she  came  home  one  night  from  the  factory, 
pale  and  weak,  and  when  the  bells  rung  again 
in  the  morning  she  tried  to  get  up  and  go  again 
to  her  work,  but  was  too  sick;  only  eight  days 
since  she  gave  up — bat  I’ve  seen  the  look  in  her 
face  all  along — I  knew  it!  But  the  little  thing 
wouldn’t  give  up  sir!” 

“You  say  she  worked  in  a  factory — in  Mr. 
Sidney’s?”  I  inquired. 

“  Aye,”  was  the  answer,  in  a  hasty  tone.  “  Aye, 
sir,  for  two  years  little  Alice  has  led  a  slave’s 
life  in  his  spinning  room,  and  that’s  what’s  killed 
her — working  there  to  earn  the  bread  we  ate — 
her  mother  and  I!” 

“She  is  your  child,  then?”  I  queried. 

“No !  my  grandchild.  James  died  three  years 
ago  last  winter — the  consumption  killed  him — 
and  left  little  Alice  and  her  poor  mother.  It's  a 
terrible  thing,  sir,  to  be  poor!”  he  added,  after 
moment’s  pause,  “a  terrible  thing  to  be  poor, 
and  can’t  work !  I  wonder  what  God  sent  this 
upon  me  for” — looking  down  upon  the  useless, 
shrunken  member  by  his  side — “and  let  that 
child  kill  herself  to  support  me?” 

“  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  this,  I  could  have  worked 
for  ’em  both — mother  and  child — and  saved  the 
poor  dear  lamb!” 

“And  how  old  is  little  Alice  ?”  I  asked. 

17 
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The  old  man  groaned.  “  Eight  years — only  an  v  slaves — and  then,  turning  sway,  I  had  wilM 
eight  year  old  child — little  better  than  a  baby —  j  beside  the  haughty  millionaire,  Russel  Sidwj, 
taken  from  its  mother’s  bosom  to  toil  from  bell- 1  through  his  busy  factories — and  looking  spa 
ringing  to  bell-ringing  again  in  yonder  cursed  !  the  mute,  wan  faces  bending  over  their  tub, 
factories !  No  wonder,  sir,  the  children  die ! — no  j  watching  the  long,  famine-stricken  fingers  plying 
wonder  they  are  dropping  off  by  scores — toiling  >  the  ceaseless  shuttle,  or  “turning  the  great im 
like  slaves,  aye,  worse  than  the  black  slaves  over  j  wheels  round  and  round” — looking  upon  Ike 
the  water  that  the  gentle  folk  pity  so!  Yet  they  s  operatives,  too  weary  and  hopeless  to  conphia, 
have  no  eye,  or  heart,  or  pity,  for  their  own  j  and  daily  getting  thinner  and  weaker— ad 
slaves  at  home!”  \  those  scenes  of  oppression,  I,  too,  groaned  tf 

“God  help  you!  It  is,  indeed,  a  terrible  thing  \  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  even  as  had  this  1*7 
to  be  poor!”  I  replied,  involuntarily,  respecting  \  old  man  at  my  side,  “And  this  is  free,m«nj  j 
the  man’s  grief  too  much  to  check  his  righteous  j  England !” 

bitterness  of  speech.  “Yes,  England  has  much  >  But  my  thoughts  came  back  to  the  old  nil 
to  answer  for — she  has  her  slaves!”  j  and  his  errand. 

“And  it’s  all  the  rich  men’s  fault!”  he  broke  j  “And  little  Alice  has  been  asking  for  me, 
forth  again.  “They  do  it  all!  They  send  our  >  say!  Does  she  know  me?”  I  inquired, 
children  into  their  great  smoking,  stifling  prison  \  “She  has  seen  you  often  when  you  visited  tk 
houses,  making  them  work,  work,  until  the  din  l  factory.  You  remember  her — don’t  yon?  Sk 
of  the  great  iron  wheels  crushes  the  life  out  of  \  has  soft,  golden  curls,  and  eyes  blue  as  the  skis* 
their  brains! — and  all  to  keep  their  own  with  £  that  hang  over  the  country  meadows  in  wn®* 
•oft,  white  hands,  and  doll-baby  faces  in  their  \  time,”  said  the  old  man. 
splendid  homes !  The  rich  do  this — they  have  j  But  vainly  I  tried  to  call  her  to  remembnsce- 
a  right  because  they  have  the  power,  and  they  *  Among  the  many  little  children  whom  I  bid  iee* 
have  the  power  because  they  have  the  money !  \  in  my  rounds  through  the  factory  room,  and 
and  so  they  grind  down  the  poor,  and  kill  the  >  whom  I  bad  stopped  to  pat  upon  the  be«4 
little  babes!  and  this  is  (Merrie  England!’  Aye,  <  were  too  many  with  meek  blue  eyes  ted gdta 
merry  enough,  I  dare  say,  sir,  to  us  poor  folks,  \  curls,  and,  alas !  pale,  pinched  faces,  {or  ui  to 
who  bury  our  dead,  and  have  no  time  to  stand j  single  out  the  memory  of  this  little  one.  Aa<l 
and  weep  over  them!”  j  so,  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  call  up  her  fa* 

He  ceased  suddenly,  bis  grey  head  dropping  *  and  face  before  my  mental  vision,  I  hastened  a 
on  his  breast;  but  still  his  feet  kept  on  their  j  beside  the  old  man,  as  he  led  me  through i  hbj* 
rapid  way.  <  rinthine  maze  of  streets  and  narrow  alley* 

For  a  moment  I  was  astonished  at  his  vehe-  j  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  At  length  westopp^ 
mence;  and  yet,  why  shonld  I  have  been?  for  \  “It  is  here,  sir.  Step  carefully— the  bUJ? 
the  sudden  revelation  of  this  man’s  heart  was  j  are  steep  and  narrow,”  said  the  old  man, 
nothing  new  to  me.  In  the  course  of  an  exten-  j  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  dilapidated  old  wooda 
sive  practice  in  one  of  England’s  largest  manu-  j  house,  and  bade  me  enter.  Up  several 
factoring  towns,  and  principally  among  the  1  of  steep,  rickety  stairs,  which  creaked  id 
artisans  and  operatives  in  the  factories — for,  j  rattled  under  our  footsteps,  I  followed  hi* 
as  God  is  my  judge,  I  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  \  until  we  gained  an  upper  landing,  from  wbefc* 
a  poor  man’s  call !  in  the  course  of  such  a  prac-  j  he  opened  a  door  leading  to  a  room  beyond, 
tice,  among  an  oppressed,  hopeless  people —  j  It  was  a  low,  damp  attic  chamber,  continue? 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  want  and  penury  j  but  few  articles  of  furniture  of  the  poorest^ 
in  a  thousand  forms — how  could  I  expect  to  wit-  \  scription — the  rafters  overhead  blackened  w- 
ness  any  new  phase  of  character  among  them?  j  unplastered — the  rain  trickling  in  through  tt« 
Many  a  time  had  I  stood  by  miserable  pallets  \  brokon  roof — and  the  voice  of  the  storm  ibriet* 
in  close,  stifling  rooms,  amid  the  lowest  forms  of  j  ing  at  the  little  window-pane  like  the  moan  fe 1 
squallor  and  poverty — many  a  time  had  I  stood  J  dying  fiend. 

by  the  cots  of  the  lowly  poor,  who,  amid  all  their  c  Upon  the  hearth  smouldered  a  few  dead  aeb& 
destitution,  had  preserved  the  virtue  of  cieanli-  j  from  whence  the  fire  had  died  out  long  before 
ness — many  a  time  ministering  unto  them  to  the  ^  even  as  hope  from  the  heart  of  that  poor  moth* 
last,  had  I  closed  their  eyelids,  and  in  imagina-  *  who  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  child, 
tion  followed  the  released  soul  from  its  late  \  The  light  of  a  farthing  candle,  burning 
prison-house  up  to  the  shadow  of  the  Great  5  a  little  stand  near  the  head  of  the  bed  at 
White  Throne,  into  the  presence  of  Dim  in  whose  $  farther  corner  of  the  apartment,  but  ft-cti* 
eyes  there  are  neither  rich  or  poor,  nobles,  or  ^  illumined  the  gloom,  only  to  reveal  the  utl<r 
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isolation ;  bat  I  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the 
igure  of  a  woman  who  rose  from  her  half-kneei¬ 
ng,  half-crouching  posture  by  the  bedside  as 
re  entered,  nor  the  tiny,  Attenuated  child-form 
rhich  started  up  from  the  pillows. 

And  a  little,  faint  voice,  sweet  as  the  cry  of  a 
iny,  weak  bird,  said, 

“Is  it  you,  grandpa?  and  has  he  come?” 

“Yes,  little  darling,  and  here  is  the  kind 
loctor,”  Baid  the  old  man,  in  a  softened  voice. 

“Oh,  I  knew  he  would  come!  I  knew  it!” 
igain  cried  that  sweet,  faint  voice;  and  little 
Mice  turned  her  full,  blue  eyes  upon  me. 

The  woman  by  the  bed-side  came  feebly 
forward — a  thin,  weary-looking,  consumptive 
toman — such  an  one  as  I  had  seen  hundreds 
if  times  before  among  the  poor:  a  pale,  suffer¬ 
ing  widow,  toiling  all  day  at  the  weary  loom, 
and  then  half  the  night  over  some  coarse  sewing, 
to  eke  out  the  money  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and  then,  when 
strength  failed  utterly,  sending  forth  her  deli¬ 
cate  little  one  to  earn  her  mite  in  the  noisy  fac¬ 
tory  room. 

This  pale,  sad  woman  came  feebly  forward; 
aad  eurtesying  with  native  grace,  said,  strug¬ 
gling  meantime  to  crush  down  her  tears  and  the 
great  choking  sobs  which  rose  in  her  throat, 

“Oh,  good  sir,  you  are  very  kind  to  come 
among  us  poor  people — but  my  little  one  did 
to  see  you  so !  and  God  will  send  you  His 
wward!”  and  then,  turning  toward  the  bed,  she 
t®d«rly  stroked  out,  one  by  one,  the  long,  golden 
enris  that  lay  over  the  pillow,  saying, 11  and  now 

▼cry  still,  Ally ;  the  kind  doctor  has  come.” 
i  went  to  the  bed-side  and  looked  down  into 
the  child’s  eyes.  And  I  knew  then  what  thoughts 
were  tugging  at  the  mother’s  heart-strings — 
what  inquiries  hovered  on  her  lips,  even  before 
the  words  broke  forth, 

“Oh,  tell  me,  doctor,  will  she  live?  Can  you 
••ve  her  for  me  ?” 

Heart  sick,  I  turned  away — heart  sick  and 
mute;  for  my  practised  eye  saw  all  at  one  glance. 
There  was  no  hope !  Even  then  the  film  of  death 
had  begun  to  gather  over  the  pupils  of  those 
krge,  blue  eyes  upturned  to  mine ;  even  then  life 
was  ebbing  surely  from  that  tiny  heart;  and  the 
little,  slender  fingers  which  had  crept  lovingly 
into  my  hand  were  growing  cold.  Life  might 
linger  for  a  few  hours,  or  go  out  at  any  moment 
She  might  lie  thus  till  the  grey  dawn  broke  over 
|he  smoky  city,  or  she  might  gently,  dreamily 

pse  into  the  death  sleep.  But  there  was  no 
hope! 

And  the  mother  must  have  read  it  all  in  my 
tttontenance,  for  she  turned  away,  buried  her  * 


>  face  in  her  hands  with  a  quick,  convulsive,  sob- 
\  bing  cry,  and  dropped  down  on  her  knees.  And 
\  the  old  man  sat  motionless  in  the  distant  corner 

Is  among  the  shadows,  whither  he  had  retreated 
upon  his  entrance ;  and  little  Alice  lay  very  quiet 
as  her  mother  had  bidden  her,  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  a  loving,  tender,  smile. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  came!”  she  murmured,  at 
^  length:  “I  knew  you  would  come,  some  time, 
|  ever  since  you  gave  me  the  pretty  flowers.  See! 

I  I  I'  I  have  kept  them,”  and  a  soft  light  glorifies  her 
face,  and  a  radiant  smile  played  about  the  little 
mouth,  as  she  reached  forth  her  transparent 
hand,  pointing  with  one  trembling  finger  to  the 
little  stand  at  the  head  of  her  cot. 

“Give  them  to  me — please!”  she  whispered. 

I  turned  to  the  stand,  and  saw  there,  in  a  cup 
of  water,  a  little  bunch  of  faded  wild  flowers; 
and  taking  them  thence,  I  placed  them  in  her 
outstretched  fingers. 

And  then  gazing  upon  those  few  wild  flowers, 
looking  down  into  her  blue  eyes,  and  mechani¬ 
cally  threading  my  fingers  through  the  curls 
which  swept  the  pillow  like  threads  spun  from 
pure  gold — then  it  all  flashed  over  me  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  I  remembered  “little  Alice.” 

I  remembered  how  I  had  seen  her  often  in  the 
stifled  factory  room,  flitting  to  and  fro  among 
'  the  great  wheels  of  the  spinners — to  and  fro, 

£  among  the  clatter  and  Babel-noise  of  the  turning 
machinery,  like  a  child-angel  as  she  was.  I  had 
paused  more  than  once  to  stroke  those  golden 
curls ;  and  now  it  came  fresh  to  memory  again — 
how,  one  day,  scarce  two  weeks  agone — in  walk¬ 
ing  past  the  spinning-frame  where  she  stood  at 
work,  holding  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  my 
hand — a  few  large  English  violets,  sprigs  of 
sweet  thyme,  and  blades  of  blue-eyed  grass, 
which  I  had  plucked  that  morning  during  a  ride 
into  the  country — I  marked  the  eager,  childish 
delight  sparkling  in  her  eyes  as  she  paw  the 
flowers,  and  gave  them  to  her  with  a  kind  word, 
and  then  passed  onward.  And  I  had  straight¬ 
way  forgotten  the  incident,  until  those  withered, 
faded  blossoms,  treasured  up  to  gaze  upon  in 
her  death  hour,  recalled  it.  That  little  cluster 
of  wayside  flowers  had  made  her  so  happy!  I 
was  much  affected. 

“I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  sick!  I  remember 
you  now,  little  Alice,”  I  said,  at  length. 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  faintly,  still  caress¬ 
ing  my  hand. 

“And  you  have  kept  my  flowers  ever  since?” 

I  asked.  “And  have  you  been  sick  ever  since, 
too?” 

“Almost,”  she  whispered.  “My  head  kept 
aching  so,  and  the  great  wheels  went  round  and 
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round  and  made  me  dizzy — and  one  night  when  t  heaven,  it  won't — for  mamma  said  how  nobody 
I  oame  home,  my  cheeks  were  so  red  and  hot  j  was  ever  sick  there." 

that  mamma  cried  and  put  me  to  bed ;  and  then  \  Then  relapsing  into  quiet,  for  a  little  tuas 
when  morning  came,  and  the  great  bell  rung,  \  silence  rested  on  that  room,  broken  only  by  tit 
and  I  wanted  to  get  up  and  go  to  the  factory  \  beating  of  the  wind  and  rain  against  the  winds* 
she  wouldn't  let  me,  but  said  I  must  lay  very  \  pane.  Little  Alice  lay  looking  at  the  flows* 
still.  And  then  I  did  lay  still — so  very  still  that  J  she  held — then  all  at  once  asked,  eagerly, 
a  little  mouse  got  up  on  the  stand  right  beside 
the  pretty  flowers  you  gave  me,  and  I  wasn't 
frightened  a  bit,  but  laid  and  looked  at  him — 
but,  somehow,  my  head  wouldn’t  stop  aching, 
and  then  I  woke  up  grandpa  and  wanted  him  to  \  I  dreamed  all  about  it  last  night — though  Idida't 
go  for  you  to  come  and  get  me  well — for  I  knew  \  tell  anybody  till  now,  how  there  were  pretty 
you  was  the  doctor."  \  flowers,  and  little  singing  birds — such  bcaotifE.’ 

“Don't  you  think  you  can  get  me  well?"  she  \  birds,  too,  as  never  come  to  this  great  smoky 
asked,  after  a  little  pause,  gazing  up  into  my  \  town — and  I  saw  lots  of  children — and  litu 
face.  “  Can’t  I  be  got  strong  enough  to  go  away 
from  this  noisy  place  into  the  pleasant  country, 
where  it  is  so  cool  and  still,  and  the  flowers 
grow?  Maybe  you’ll  take  me  there  in  your  nice 
oarriage  some  day,  when  it  don't  rain  so  hard,  !  the  little  children  took  hold  of  my  hands,  and  wt 


\  Katy  Deane,  who  died  last  year,  was  there — 

|  they  all  came  and  got  me,  and  led  me  up  to  paps, 
for  he  was  there  too,  dear  mamma — and  then  fee 
\  kissed  me,  and  told  me  to  go  and  play,  and  thsa 


“Will  there  be  flowers  in  heaven,  mammif 
“Yes,  dear,"  sobbed  the  mother. 

“Oh,  that  will  be  beautiful!"  she  cried,  joy¬ 
fully.  “  And  it  will  be  good  to  die  and  go  there. 


won't  you?  I  don’t  mind  asking  you,  for  you  S 
were  so  good,  and  gave  me  the  dear,  pretty  j 
flowers !”  And  again  those  trusting,  childish  j 
eyes  were  upturned  to  mine.  < 

I  could  not  answer  for  the  rushing  tears.  I  j 
had  been  less  than  man  had  I  not  cried  then.  I  j 
tell  you,  the  physician,  whether  be  goes  among  \ 
high  or  low,  sees  many  pitiful,  sad,  heart-break-  > 
ing  scenes  in  his  life.  I  had  seen  many  such —  j 
but  never,  never  any  like  this!  The  mother  sob- 1 
bed  aloud;  and  the  grandfather,  poor,  stricken  \ 
old  man !  moaned  sadly.  i 

I  stood  there  silent;  and  little  Alice  must  have  j 
read  my  thoughts,  for  she  said  in  a  few  moments  | 
almost  cheerfully,  \ 

“Well,  you  don’t  speak,  and  I  see  how  it  is.  \ 
I  can’t  ever  get  well — and  you’re  sorry  to  tell  ^ 
me  so.  But  it  won’t  make  me  feel  bad — only  * 
mamma  and  grandpapa,  they'll  miss  me  so !  If  I 
God  makes  me  die  and  go  to  heaven,  I  want  to.  ? 
Mamma  says  all  the  little  children  go  there;  \ 
don’t  they?"  j 

“Yes,  yes,"  I  murmured — “little  children  all  | 
go  there— -‘of  suoh  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  \ 
it  is  written."  \ 

“That’s  just  what  she  read  out  of  grandpapa’s  > 
big  Bible  the  other  night,  when  my  head  ached  \ 
and  I  cried  so — and  it  made  me  feel  good,  and  | 
stopped  the  naughty  pain."  > 

“Does  your  head  ache  now?"  I  asked,  to  j 
direct  the  conversation  into  another  channel,  for  | 

it  was  getting  intensely  painful  to  the  poor  over-  j 

wrought  mother.  I 

“Oh,  no,  it’s  all  gone  now,"  she  replied, 
brightening.  “And  I  don’t  think  it’ll  come 
back  any  more,  either— not  if  I  die  and  go  to 


all  ran  down  into  the  green  meadows  together. 
Oh,  it  was  so  cool  there,  and  soft  and  still!  The 
great  bells  didn’t  ring  once  to  scare  away  the 
birds.  I  don’t  believe  they  have  factories  there, 
up  in  heaven.  God  won’t  let  them  have  the m,  to 
shut  up  the  little  children  in,  will  He,  mamma!* 

The  mother  could  not  speak;  but  the  oU  man 
came  forth  from  the  corner  where  he  had  sat, 
moaning,  and  rocking  his  body  to  and  fro,  aad 
groped  toward  the  bed. 

“No,  darling,  no!  tbank  God  for  that!  Ko 
work  there — no  rich  to  grind  down  the  poor— 
bnt  cool,  green  meadows  and  gardens  for  tk 
children  to  play  in — and  when  they’re  tired, 
Jesus  takes  them  up  in  his  arms  like  little 
lambs,  and  carries  them!"  And  he  fondly 
stroked  out  her  curls,  and  let  his  trembling  old 
hand  go  wandering  all  over  her  sunken  feature. 

“Then  it  will  be  good  to  die,  grandpapa,”  ski 
said,  smiling  sweetly.  “The  bells  won’t  wake 
me  up  in  the  morning  when  I  am  tired — oh,  si 
tired  1  It  will  be  good  to  die  and  go  to  heaven, 
even  if  I  have  to  go  all  the  way  alone;  bat 
papa  ’ll  be  there,  and  by-and-bye  mamma  aad 
you,  and  the  good  doctor  here,  will  all  come 
too — won’t  you,  grandpapa?" 

“I  hope  so,  darling!  Everybody  knows  God 
takes  little  children  and  makes  angels  of  ’em— 
bnt  I’m  old  and  wicked,  and  p'rhaps  after  all  I 
shan’t  get  there!"  And  the  old  man  sank  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

“  Oh,  hush,  grandpapa !  It  makes  me  feel  bad 
to  hear  you  talk  so !  God  loves  everybody,  if 
they  only  love  Him  1  Don’t  you  know,  mamas 
read  that,  too,  in  your  big  Bible  the  other  night  f’ 
whispered  little  Alice. 
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By-and-by  the  sobs  died  away,  and  the  old 
nan  rose  and  stood  silent  at  the  bedside ;  and 
he  little  one  lay  still  upon  the  pillows.  But  a 
;reat  change  had  suddenly  passed  over  her 
raxen  face;  and  I  think  he  must  have  seen  it, 
oo,  for  again  he  broke  forth  into  moaning  sobs, 
indsank  upon  his  feeble  knees  beside  the  mother, 
?ho  was  silently  praying,  and  quelling  her  sobs, 
hat  she  might  not  impede  her  darling’s  flight  to 
leaven. 

The  dying  child  lay  very  still  for  a  few  minutes, 
ler  eyelids  fluttering  open,  then  wearily  closing: 
vhile  I  bent  over  her,  holding  my  watch  in  one 
band,  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  on  her 
wrist  counting  the  faint  strokes  of  her  feeble 
pulse;  and  all  the  time  the  death-angel,  Azrael, 
was  hovering  over  that  low  pallet,  unfurling  his 
wings,  and  brightening  and  glorifying  every 
feature  of  her  transparent  face  with  his  touch. 

The  flowers  were  still  grasped  tightly  in  her 
little  right  hand,  beneath  the  nails  of  whose 
slender  fingers  the  blood  was  settling  in  livid 
streaks  darker  and  bluer  than  the  hue  of  the 
Tioleta. 

Presently  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  holding 
up  the  blossoms,  murmured  brokenly;  and, 
knowing  that,  even  then,  life  was  fluttering  ou 
her  white  lips,  I  stooped  low  to  catch  the  words. 

Looking  intently  upon  the  flowers,  she  whis¬ 
pered  gaspingly  and  slow,  “Violets!  violets!” 
then,  while  a  sadden  light  broke  over  her  face, 
*ad  in  the  glimpse  of  heaven  which  the  angels 
surely  brought  her  then,  she  murmured, 

“There!  don’t  you  see  them — the  pretty 
floweret  All  the  little  children  are  picking 
them— <md  Knty,  too,  she  wants  me,  let  me  go!” 

6he  suddenly  -withdrew  her  hand  from  mine — 
“let  me  go!  don’t  hold  me!  They  want  me  in 
heaven!” 

One  sudden  spring  from  the  pillow ;  one  little 
struggle;  one  feeble  flutter  of  the  tiny  heart; 
one  opening  and  shutting  of  the  tiny  fingers, 
letting  the  violets  fall  all  over  the  pallet;  and  it 
was  over! 


They  had  wanted  little  Alice  in  heaven,  and 
she  had  gone! 

She  was  no  more  in  that  miserable  attio  cham¬ 
ber,  only  a  clay  cold,  waxen  body,  exquisite  in 
its  white,  statuesque,  perfect  childish  beauty  as 
the  sculptured  marble — only  the  body,  for  the 
spirit  was  in  the  Father’s  bosom. 

The  mother  sprang  up. 

“Thank  God  it  is  over!  No  more  work — no 
more  hunger — no  more  suffering,  for  she  is  with 
Jesus!”  Then  the  great  tide- waves  of  maternal 
love,  stronger  than  life  or  death,  swelled  up  from 
her  heart  to  her  eyes ;  and  with  a  bitter  wail  and 
a  gush  of  tears,  she  sunk  down  upon  the  bed 
beside  her  dead  child. 

“Aye,  daughter,  I  suppose  it  is  well  to  thank 
God  that  she  has  passed  beyond  suffering  and 
want.  I  thanked  Him  for  that  when  James  died; 
but  it  does  seem  bitter  hard  that  the  little  ones 
must  go  first — and  an  old,  withered,  useless 
being  like  me  he  left  to  cumber  the  ground! 
Yes,  it  is  hard!  Little  Alice  has  died  before 
her  time!”  And  with  a  groan  of  anguish,  the 
old  man  shrunk  away  into  his  dark  corner  again. 

And  when  the  next  day — a  fair  May  day  as 
ever  smiled  upon  the  earth — I  looked  down  into 
the  little  grave  they  had  dug  for  her  in  the  wet 
kirk-yard  sod — when  I  looked  abroad  over  the 
great  smoky  city,  where  the  tall  chimnies  loomed 
up  and  pierced  the  sky — I  could  but  say, 

“And  in  yonder  factories,  amid  the  stifling  air 
and  the  ceaseless  din  of  turning  iron  wheels,  are 
still  toiling,  toiling,  scores  of  pale,  wan,  hunger- 
stricken  little  children,  too  many  of  whom  will, 
alas!  like  little  Alice,  die  before  their  time!” 

And  yet  for  her  it  was  well!  Quietly  and 
sweetly  she  sleepeth  now;  we  would  not  have  it 
otherwise — for 

“If  you  listen  by  that  grave  in  sun  or  shower, 

With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never  cries! 

Could  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  should  not  know 
her, 

For  the  mile  has  time  for  growing  t»  her  eyes  !** 
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Was  it  not  here  that  calm  and  cold, 
The  moon  looked  down  in  state  ? 
Bid  not  those  marble  gods  then  hold 
Their  watch  beside  the  gate  ? 

Alas!  I  know  how  sadly  change 
These  all-too-lovely  dreams; 


And  as  with  snowy  mantle  strange 
All,  chill  enveloped  seems. 

So  we  ourselves  grow  calm  and  cold. 
Break  off  and  live  apart; 

Yes,  we — who  loved  so  well  of  old 
And  kissed  with  heart  to  heart 
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Twbntt-fivb  young  girls  with  their  arms 
pinioned  back  to  make  their  chests  expand, 
marched  in  single  file  around  the  boarding- 
school  table,  and  each  stood  behind  her  chair. 
A  grace  of  great  length  and  precision  was  said 
by  Miss  Hicks,  our  teacher,  and  then  our  arms 
Vere  freed,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  pudding. 
The  puddings  were  always  served  to  us  before 
our  meat.  Miss  Hicks  had  seen  in  some  hygie¬ 
nic  work  that  it  was  better  to  eat  dessert  before 
dinner,  and  she  liked  that  opinion,  because  after 
a  very  little,  sweet,  fat,  suet  pudding,  or  cloying 
Indian  ditto,  the  girls  had  not  much  appetite  for 
expensive  meat. 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  called  the  “  table 
mistress,”  helped  us  to  the  molasses  sauce.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  functionary  also  to  preside 
over  the  butter-plate  at  breakfast  and  tea.  We 
could  be  helped  to  butter  but  twice,  and  so  were 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  moni tress.  At  the 
time  I  write  about  we  had  one  quite  to  our 
minds,  for  Cornelia  Qolding  gave  us  such  liberal 
outs  that  we  lived  in  clover. 

When  we  had  despatched  our  first  course,  and 
were  waiting  for  the  second,  Miss  Hicks  arose 
I  and  signified  that  she  wished  to  address  us.  We 
wondered  who  was  going  to  get  it,  and  all  were 
quiot. 

“I  have  observed,”  she  began,  “that  Miss 
Cornelia  Golding  suits  you  very  well  as  table- 
monitre88,  young  ladies,  but  she  does  not  do 
what  is  right.  If  she  were  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duty,  she  would  think  more  of 
your  health  and  less  of  your  appetites,  instead 
of  trying  to  pamper  you  and  make  you  sick 
Were  not  Sally  Smith  and  little  Annie  Brown 
quite  ill  last  week?  It  was  the  butter  made 
them  so,  I  dare  say.  Now  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
appoint  another  monitress,  because  I  see  that 
Miss  Golding  has  so  little  judgment  she  cannot 
be  trusted.  Miss  Fitch,  I  desire  you  to  take  her 
place  in  future.” 

Glances  of  indignation  and  contempt  flewfrom 
one  to  another  among  the  scholars.  We  knew 
well  enough  why  Miss  Fitch,  niece  to  Miss  Hicks, 
was  appointed.  After  dinner  we  held  an  indig¬ 
nation  meeting,  and  Miss  Hicks  and  her  niece 
were  called  all  manner  of  names. 

The  latter  came  into  the  school-room  unob- 
22 


I  served  just  as  Cornelia  Golding  was  saying,  “I 
never  eat  butter,  you  know,  but  I  pity  you  poor 
girls  who  do.” 

||  “Yes,”  bright,  pert,  little  Charlotte  Kayu- 

\  swered.  “Well  you  may,  for  that  jimber-jsired 
\  thing  looks  as  if  she  would  grudge  us  even  sir- 
sauce  to  our  pudding.” 

“That  she  does,”  answered  Cornelia. 

“Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  young  ladiesf 
|  asked  Miss  Fitch,  acting  her  primmest. 

I'  “Of  you,  and  I’ll  tell  you  plenty  more  if  yw 

like,”  spoke  up  Charlotte.  “Stingy  thing!” 

Miss  Fitch  said  not  a  word,  but  left  thereon. 
The  afternoon  lessons  were  said,  and  the  tes-befl 
s  rang.  Miss  Hicks  had  not  been  in  the  school- 
\  room  since  morning.  She  had  a  headache,  end 
\  instead  of  taking  tea  with  us,  as  usual  she  hid 
<  a  stand  drawn  up  to  a  little  fire  in  therrfsriwT? 
n  and  sat  by  it  wrapped  in  a  shawl, 
j  “Somebody  is  going  to  get  a  blessing,"  *ha»- 
|  pered  Charlotte  to  me.  “See  the  angry  epob 
|  on  Miss  Hicks’  cheeks.”  I  guess  Miss  Cbarlotfc 
|  shook  in  her  shoes,  and  fully  believed  she 
f  the  one  to  be  scolded.  Miss  Hicks’  spoke. 

|  “Before  you  sit  down,  young  ladies,  turn 
\  around  and  all  face  me.  Miss  Golding  com 
S  here.  Stand  where  the  young  ladies  can  «• 
\  you.  This  shameless  girl  has  made  a  most  cruel 
j  attack  on  my  niece,  has  incited  the  little  girl* 
<  to  insult  her,”  &c.  &c. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Bhe  rated 
the  unfortunate  object  of  her  wrath,  and  then 
commanded  her  to  remain  where  she  was  and! 
we  had  finished  our  supper.  While  we  wen 
doing  so,  we  were  edified  by  hearing  CornelU 
continually  taunted  and  vituperated,  and  while 
I  leave  her  standing  there  in  patient  endurance. 
I  will  tell  you  who  and  what  she  was. 

Cornelia  Golding  was  older  than  any  of  * 
about  seventeen,  and  by  far  the  most  beautify 
girl  in  school.  Hers  was  a  perfect  Greek  foe*. 
\  except  that  the  forehead  was  a  little  mw* 
j  swelling.  Her  hair  was  brown  auburn,  gold®- 
S  threaded  and  wavy,  like  the  hair  in  statu* 
\  Her  eyes  were  large,  brown,  and  of  a  nest  ei* 
|  quisite  beauty  of  form.  They,  with  their 
j  lashes  and  pretty  brows,  were  generally  thought 
\  the  great  beauty  of  her  face,  although  perhsp* 
'  such  a  delicate,  straight  nose  is  a  rarer  featuit, 
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rod  to  me  her  calm,  sweet  mouth,  with  one 
limple  just  above  each  comer  of  it,  was  the  ; 
■oat  charming.  She  was  not  the  leading  favorite  j 
t  the  school ;  mischievous  Mies  Hardy  was  that : :  j 
rat  to  Cornelia  the  fprls  came  with  their  letters  : 
rom  home,  news  of  friends,  or  their  own  com-  ! 
rfaints  and  confessions. 

I  loved  her  above  all  others,  and  she  was  my  j : 
ichool  “mother.”  Each  of  the  elder  girls  took  ij 
i  joung  one  under  her  wing,  and  they  were ! ; 
ityled  “mother”  and  “child,”  as  in  boy’.*  schools  ;j 
hey  have  “master”  and  “fag.” 

Poor  Cornelia  Golding  was  almost  friendless.  j  j 
ihe  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been  adopted  by  an  I 
incle.  But  he  lost  his  wife  and  married  again.  ;> 
Then  she  was  sent  to  school,  and  never  went^ 
home  at  vacations.  Nobody  seemed  to  care  for  | 

tier,  and  so  Miss  Hicks  always  abused  her  when  > 
ihe  had  no  real  culprit  to  vent  her  ill-temper  < 

QpOD.  \ 

In  the  same  building,  with  separate  play-  j 
pounds,  there  was  a  boy’s  boarding-school  kept  5 
07  Mr.  Hioks,  Miss  Hicks'  brother.  Most*  of  \ 
the  girls  had  brothers  there.  They  were  both  J 
“select  schools,”  and  there  were  not  more  than  * 
twenty  boys.  VeTy  often  little  excursions  were  \ 
planned  by  Mr.  Hicks,  who  was  a  good,  kind  5 
nan,  and  we  girls  were  invited  to  join  the  par-  < 

ties.  We  were  all  now  looking  forward  to  such  j 

a  pleasure,  which  was  to  come  off  the  very  next  j 
*ay-  We  were  asked  to  go  with  the  boys  to  j 
Hard  Beach  to  find  shells,  have  a  dinner  of  j 
chowder  and  clams,  and  a  row  in  a  long-boat.  5 
We  had  talked  of  it  for  weeks,  and  dreamed  of  j 
it  at  night,  and  counted  the  hours,  and  were  j 
feetlew  with  excitement  about  it.  j 

Ah,  me!  my  joy  was  dashed;  for  that  spiteful  \ 
Miss  Hicks  said  Cornelia  should  not  go  unless  j 
>he  would  beg  Miss  Fitch's  pardon,  and  we  all  j 
*aw  by  Corney’s  face  that  she  would  do  no  such  < 
thing.  She  was  kept  down  stairs  and  lectured  j 
all  the  evening.  She  had  a  little  room  to  her-  { 
*«lf.  That  night  she  was  looked  up  in  it,  and  s 
none  of  us  were  allowed  to  speak  to  her.  The  j 
®cxt  day  all  was  hurry  and  bustle,  girls  dress-  { 
mg,  hunting  up  baskets,  talking,  laughing,  skip-  \ 
ping  about.  We  saw  nothing  of  poor  Cornelia,  j 

At  last  all  were  ready.  Mr.  Hicks  came  up  j 
to  the  school-room  where  we  were  assembled  < 
and  bid  us  down  to  the  yard,  where  the  boys  j 
*ere  waiting  for  us.  Miss  Hicks  was  not  with  j 
ns,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  her.  Presently  we  \ 
heard  her  voice  at  the  door,  and  all,  boys  and  \ 
girls,  looked  up  to  where  she  stood  on  the  high  \ 
steps  in  the  doorway,  to  see  if  she  were  not  \ 
***&}  to  set  out.  She  was  all  ready,  with  her  j 
bonnet  on>  hut  was  holding  Cornelia's  hand  and  * 


going  to  speak.  There  was  pin-drop  silence. 
“Yonng  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  she  began,  “I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  any  one  at  home. 
I  promised  myself  the  delight  of  having  all  mj 
children  around  me  to-day.  But  this  young 
lady,  Miss  Cornelia  Golding,  has  been  guilty  of 
unbecoming  and  improper  conduct.  I  will  say 
no  more,  except  that  the  reason  why  she  stays 
behind  is  because  she  richly  deserves  to.” 

I  looked  sorrowfully  at  Cornelia.  She  was 
very  pale  indeed,  and  her  lids  were  cast  down. 
She  was  a  Greek  statne.  I  observed  that  once 
she  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  among  the  youths 
present,  and  at  that  minute  a  blush  stole  up,  and 
her  look  of  utter  misery  was  exchanged  for  a 
single  gleam  of  comfort.  I  turned  to  the  boys. 
They  were  all  looking  on,  some  carelessly,  some 
impatiently,  some  curiously,  and  but  one  with 
any  real  interest  He  was  Constant  Harwood, 
the  parlor  boarder,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who 
was  reading  the  classics  with  Mr.  Hicks.  He 
looked  splendid  at  that  moment  He  had  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  His  light,  curly  hair  was  dashed 
back,  his  head  thrown  up,  his  color  furiously  red, 
his  blue  eyes  flashing,  and  I  was  sure  he  was 
just  going  to  say  something  perfectly  awful. 
But  in  an  instant  almost  his  expression  changed 
to  one  so  gentle  and  loving  that  I  looked  at  Cor- 
ney  again.  She  had  one  finger  on  her  lip,  and 
was  just  being  led  away  by  Miss  Hicks. 

I  petitioned  for  leave  to  stay  with  Cornelia, 
but  was  reprimanded  and  ordered  to  go  with  the 
rest.  So  I  thought  proper  to  sulk,  and  would 
not  walk  with  the  others  or  speak  to  any  one. 
Indeed  it  was  as  much  grief  as  sulkiness.  We 
arrived  at  the  Beach,  and  while  the  other  girls 
sought  shells  I  sat  moodily  apart. 

Presently  Mr.  Harwood  came  np  and  sat  down 
beside  me.  I  determined  to  tell  him  all  about 
Miss  Hicks'  hateful  conduct,  and  began  upon  it 
at  once.  He  looked  out  at  the  sails  on  the  sea, 
and  tried  to  be  very  cool  while  1  talked,  but  I 
heard  him  now  and  then  grinding  his  teeth.  I 
ended  by  pitying  poor  Cornelia  locked  up  in  her 
room  this  day  of  all  days. 

“Which  is  Miss  Golding's  room?”  he  asked 
me. 

I  was  ready  enough  to  tell  him,  and  described 
her  little  window  darkened  by  the  apple  tree 
boughs  very  minutely. 

“You  are  a  shrewd  child,”  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

In  the  meantime  poor  Cornelia  was  sitting, 
after  a  good,  long  cry,  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  her  cl 08e  little  room  with  nothing  else  to  do, 
for  Miss  Hicks  had  taken  every  book  and  her 
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work  away  from  her,  that  she  might  ‘ ‘  devote  |  and  we  had  to  take  onr  tarns  at  walking.  1 
her  thoughts  to  penitence,”  the  old  thing  said.  ^  always  liked  to  walk,  for  though  it  wasMtu 
Corney  told  me  afterward  that  she  watched  the  £  miles  to  the  church,  the  road  to  it  was  toj 
bees  in  the  climbing  roses,  the  robin  feeding  its  |  pleasant.  On  this  day  Cornelia  was  my  cos- 
little  ones  in  the  nest  in  the  apple  tree,  and  gra-  ^  panion,  and  no  one  else.  Coming  home  intkt 
dually  the  warm  day  and  drowsy  hum  made  her  i  afternoon,  as  we  were  very  warm  we  stopped 
sleepy.  She  laid  her  head  on  her  little  round  s  under  the  shade  of  some  harvest  apple  treata 
table  and  dreamed  something  very  happy — but  >  rest  ourselves  on  a  wooden  bench.  Cornelia  w 
I  will  not  betray  her  dreaming.  She  was  quite  I  still  thinking,  while  I  kept  looking  up  into  tk 
unaware  of  any  intruder.  All  she  knew  was,  i  laden  boughs,  saying, 
that  when  she  awoke  she  found  a  handful  of  j  u 

pretty  shells  on  her  table,  and  her  handkerchief,  G ohkn  appl^ d^wn  uTL" 

which  was  damp  with  her  tears,  gone.  I  guess  s 

she  was  sorry  enough  she  fell  asleep!  1  Perhaps  her  wishes,  if  expressed,  would  hm 

When  I  came  home  1  ran  to  her  door  and  <  appeared  as  vain  as  mine.  But  as  an  appk 
whispered  her  name.  She  heard  me  and  asked  j  might  perchance  have  dropped  into  my  Up,  a  . 
what  I  wanted.  >  her  dreams  were  just  barely  possible— and,  ni 

“How  do  you  do?  Are  you  not  glad?  Didn’t  [  the  golden  apple  did  fall  to  her! 


he  come?” 

*  ‘  What  do  you  know  about  it  ?  Tell  me  quickly, 
do,  do,  Ada.” 

“  I  only  know  that  somebody  asked  which  your 
window  was.” 

“Who  asked  that?  Tell  me,  that’s  a  darling. 
It  wasn’t  that  little  mischief,  Harry  Scrapple, 
was  it?  He  is  always  climbing  about.” 

“You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Miss!” 

“Indeed  I  slept  all  the  morning.” 


!  I  heard  a  vehicle  on  the  lonely  country  rod, 
|  and  was  all  curiosity  to  see  it.  It  was  ascendifif 
the  hill  we  had  just  surmounted. 

4 4 Do  look,  Corney !”  I  cried.  “A little, dttdj 
carriage  and  a  man  with  a  moustache!  Didyou 
ever!” 

It  was  a  wonder  certainly  in  those  out-of-the- 
way  parts,  and  Cornelia  came  from  awfr  & 
boughs  to  see  it.  She  exclaimed  and  nuked 
back  again.  I  stood  staring  until  the  dm* 


I  was  cruelly  disappointed.  “ Oh,  for  shame,  *#was  just  passing  us,  when  he  looked  domtH 


Corney!  You  don’t  deserve  to  know!”  j  and  suddenly  checked  his  horse. 

She  made  me  no  answer,  and  I  was  afraid  she  j  “Why,  Ada!”  he  cried,  “is  that  yon,  ®J 
was  crying.  “It  was  C.  H.,  handsome,  good,  j  little  friend ?” 

splendid  fellow  that  he  is.  Couldn’t  you  guess?”  j  I  didn’t  know  him.  He  could  not  aw  Cor* 
She  began  a  low,  happy  langh.  At  that  in-  \  nelia  for  the  hanging  boughs, 
stant  Miss  Hicks  came  up  and  caught  me,  and  1 j  4 ‘Why,  you  little  goose!  I  am  Constant  Bar- 
got  it !  £  wood,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the  good  t®5 

As  soon  as  Cornelia  was  liberated  we  talked  j  you  did  me.  Do  me  another  now,  and  tell  mo 
over  that  morning,  and  often,  often  afterward  it  j  whether — whether  the  young  lady — my 
was  the  subject  of  our  confidents  conversations.  \  lady,  you  know — is  at  home  or  at  church!  I 
All  that  summer  poor  Cornelia  Golding  was  l  did  not  think  of  her  being  at  church  till  not. 
persecuted.  I  staid  at  home  the  next  winter,  |  “No,”  I  answered.  “ She  is  not  at  home-” 

and  we  were  not  allowed  to  correspond;  but  the  \  “Ah,”  he  said,  disappointed, 

next  spring  I  went  back  to  Miss  Hicks.  Cor-  5  “Nor  at  church.” 

nelia  received  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  little  \  “Where  then?  Not  gone  away,  surely ?” 

sister,  and  told  me  all  she  had  had  to  bear.  I  <  “No.  She’s  k ere”  and  I  pointed  to  her,  ^ 


“Nor  at  church.” 

“Where  then?  Not  gone  away,  surely ?” 
“No.  She’s  here,”  and  I  pointed  to  her, 


asked  about  C.  H.  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve. 

“He  left  here  last  vacation,  and  I  have  heard  j  “  Hold  the  reins  a  minute,”  he  said,  spring^ 
nothing  of  him  since.  I  have  nobody  to  takes  out.  “He  won’t  hurt  you — he’s  a  perfect  ol 
my  part  now.  I  have  been  so  continually  in  dis-  \  cow — but  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  he  do»l 
grace  that  the  girls  shim  me.”  \  run  off.” 

I  told  her  it  was  a  great  shame,  and  that  I  j  I  gave  a  nod  of  comprehension,  and  stood fi 
would  stand  by  her  always ;  and  when  the  girls  \  the  reins  in  my  hands,  taking  care  not  to  J<x» 
saw  she  had  one  friend  they  soon  began  to  come  i  around.  I  did  not  try  to  hear — but — — 
round  again.  j  Dear  Cornelia  Golding’s  troubles  were 

The  summer  wore  away.  It  was  a  hot  Sunday  j  for  Constant  Harwood  came  with  letters  of  p*** 
in  August,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  walk  to  church,  j  mission  from  her  uncle,  and  it  was  not  w&J 
There  were  not  conveyances  for  all  of  the  girls,  <  months  before  he  carried  her  away,  *  heaoul 
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ride.  I  was  little  bridesmaid  on  the  occasion,  <  so  charming!  I  can  never  forget  it — and  I  am 
nd  many  a  packet  of  goodies  and  story  books  S  always  looking  out  for  some  such  little  romantio 
rrived  for  me  afterward  from  both  of  them.  5  surprise  on  my  own  account — but  I  have  been 
That  unexpected  meeting  with  Constant  was  <  disappointed — as  yet. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  NORMANDIE. 

BY  MBS.  ANNA  BA  CHE. 


'ei  midnight  was  dark,  and  the  forest  was  still, 

Fhen  a  terrible  light  shone  o'er  valley  and  bill; 

[here  were  sounds  dread  to  hear,  and  sights  fearful 
to  see 

That  night,  in  a  castle  of  fair  Normandie. 

Mi!  sad  was  the  scene  when  the  darkness  had  fled — 
tcross  the  hall  portal  the  Baron  lay  dead ; 

Bis  young  wife,  beside  him,  though  bloody  and  cold, 
Her  baby’s  torn  mantle  continued  to  hold. 

The  true-hearted  vassals,  with  speed  and  with  care, 
Searched  forest  and  glen — but  no  baby  was  there. 

They  sought  her  by  land,  and  they  sought  her  by  sea. 
Bat  lost  was  the  Heiress  of  fair  Normandie. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  a  lone  woodland  cottage  a  matron  doth  dwell— 
She  has  but  one  daughter,  she  loves  her  full  well; 

She  is  gentle  and  good,  she  is  comely  to  see, 

And  they  call  her  the  White  Rose  of  fair  Normandie. 

Before  that  old  cottage  the  maiden  doth  stand, 

A  soldier  is  holding  her  lily  white  hand; 

Bat  he  turns  from  the  damsel,  with  eyes  brimming 
o'er, 

And  speaks  to  the  matron,  who  spins  at  the  door. 

"I  hare  loved  her  thou  know’st — but  thou  know’st 
flot  how  well — 


\  Nor  how  my  heart  aches  at  the  tale  I  must  tell, 
i  I  had  rather,  dear  Blanche,  share  a  cottage  with  thee^ 
j  Than  wed  with  the  proudest  of  fair  Normandie.  ' 

\  No  penniless  soldier,  no  orphan  am  I; 

|  My  fortunes  are  rich,  and  my  lineage  is  high ; 

$  But  my  father  is  aged,  and  stern  in  his  pride — 

}  His  curse  would  be  mine  were  a  peasant  my  bride. 

Forgive  me,  sweet  Blanche !  that  so  long  I  delayed 
To  make  the  confession  I  knew  must  be  made; 

I  still  came,  resolving  the  story  to  tell, 

And  still  was  unable  to  bid  thee  farewell. 

Thou  art  pure  as  thou’rt  fair — and  my  comfort  'twill 
bo, 

:  To  know,  thou  hast  never  been  injured  by  me; 

;  ’Tis  madness  to  linger — thou  canst  not  be  mine— 
Forgive  me — forget  me — be  happiness  thine  !” 

He  turned  to  depart — as  the  movement  wa3  made, 
The  dame’s  withered  hand  on  his  shoulder  was  laid; 
“New  blessings,”  she  cried,  “on  the  dutiful  son! 

So  may  Happiness  finish  what  Virtue  begun. 

The  proud  oak  was  scathed — but  the  innocent  branch 
;  Was  in  secrecy  reared — thou  behold’st  it  in  Blanche, 
Thou  art  worthy  of  her — she  is  equal  to  thee — 

For  Blanche  is  the  Heiress  of  fair  Normandie.” 


THE  STAR  OF  HOPE. 

BY  ANNIE  ELIZABETH. 


Lo,  a  star  is  brightly  shining 
Through  the  clouds  that  veil  the  skv. 
And  the  light  of  day  declining, 

Seems  to  bring  its  glories  nigh. 

When  the  storms  of  passion  raging, 
Rudely  shatter  life's  frail  bark. 

And  the  elements  engaging 
War  among  the  waters  dark. 

When  the  tempest  fiercely  rending, 
Tears  away  the  shivering  sail, 

And  the  voyager  lowly  bending, 

Seems  to  sink  beneath  the  gale. 

Oft  amid  the  clouds  upheaving, 

'load  the  veil  of  mist  afar, 


?  There,  a  chain  of  light  enwroathing, 

L  Shines  Hope's  dimly-twinkling  star. 

I  When  the  night  of  sorrow  o’er  us, 

|  Flings  its  shade  of  mantling  gloom; 

^  And  each  cherished  one  before  us 

|  Fades  away  within  the  tomb. 

\  Then  earth  seems  so  dark  and  lonely, 

J  That  we  long  to  he  away, 

\  Wore  it  not  that  one  beam  only 

$  Greets  us  with  a  fadeless  ray. 

i  Oh,  Hope  ever  brightly  lingers, 

5  Shining  o’er  the  mortal  strand, 

>  Pointing  on  with  radiant  fingers 

$  To  the  glorious  Heavenly  land. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JENNY  TO  DICK  AND  ANNA. 

Concord ,  April  14/A,  1854. 

Yes,  “until  death  do  you  part.”  So  my  new 
Bister,  strange  but  dear  to  me,  be  at  peace  with 
him,  your  husband— -even  as  now  in  your  honey¬ 
moon — through  all  the  years  it  shall  please  God 
to  give  you  together;  so,  my  dear  brother  Dick, 
be  at  peace  with  her,  your  wife,  through  the 
same  years ;  for,  when  death  does  you  part,  you, 
Nannie,  if  you  are  left,  or  you,  Dick,  if  you  are 
left,  will  love  to  look  back  on  a  life  all  softness 
and  light,  made  such  by  mutual  love,  mutual 
understanding  and  delicate  treatment.  1,  who 
say  this  to  you,  have  faults  enough,  of  temper 
and  discretion,  as  Dick  knows,  although  you  do 
not,  darling  Nannie.  I  do  not,  therefore,  say  it 
in  a  monitorial  way,  out  of  great  wisdom,  but 
in  a  solicitous,  out  of  great  love. 

Morning. 

Dick,  do  you  remember  a  Capt.  Chase  who — 
or,  first  let  me  ask  you,  Nannie,  if  Dick  has  ever 
told  you  that  Gov.  Brooks  used  to  live  in  this 
house?  I  presume  he  has ;  for  I  never  knew  him 
to  have  a  half-century-old  fuct,  or  cannon-ball 
or  Indian’s  arrow-head,  that  he  did  not  hoard  it 
somewhere  in  his  brain,  or  in  his  chamber,  every 
little  while  dragging  his  friends  to  see  it.  So 
you  know  that  this  was  old  Gov.  Brooks’  house ; 
that  the  old  governor,  his  queue,  his  knee  and 
shoe-buckles,  used  to  go  out  and  in  the  doors  ^ 
and  gates  where  in  these  days,  we  go  out  and  j 
in.  It  was  forty  years  ago  or  more,  before  there  j 
was  any  State  House,  or  Council  Chamber  here  J 

at  C - ;  when  the  House  and  Senate  met  up  in  \ 

the  old  Court  House  on  the  hill,  and  Executive  j 
and  Council  here  in  the  north  parlor  where  I : 
write. 

Now,  to  be  sure,  these  facts,  standing  alone,  ; 
are  no  very  great  things  to  any  of  us.  Not  to  I 
me  certainly ;  for  the  present  is  more  to  me  than  > 
all  the  long,  dead  past.  Only,  I  suppose,  the  \ 
past  isn’t  exactly  dead,  any  more  than  the  acorns  \ 
and  the  leaves  are  that  have  fallen,  any  more  J 
than  the  old  forests  are,  silently  turning  to  coal  ^ 
for  our  use.  But  because  the  governor  used  to  \ 
live  here,  busy  Mrs.  Dennis  called  here  last  !j 
evening  with  her  brother,  (the  Savannah  mer-  $ 
chant,  Dick,)  and  this  is  what  I  would  tell  you  ^ 
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about,  this  fine  morning.  Capt.  Chase,  it  wtau, 

!  loves  the  past — hit  past;  loves,  good  old  Mer- 
:  tality-like,  to  put  back  the  dimness  time  hu 
i|  been  spreading,  and  to  make  a  sort  of  shrine  e? 
j  every  spot  that  bears  an  old  inscription.  Yet 
\  see  he  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Aid 
\  after  it  was  over — I  don’t  know  how  long  afar 
>  it  was  over — he  resigned  his  commission  to  tk 
|  governor  and  council,  in  this  room.  He  remes- 
\  bera  where  the  governor  sat,  and  what  a  genial 
|  face  and  voice  he  had,  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
s  that  he  saw  him;  remembers  that  copies  of  the 
“Constitution,”  the  “Declaration,”  of  Washing 
ton’s  portrait  and  the  like,  hung  on  the  will 
where  we  have  now  so  much  heathen  stuff— as, 
Ino  and  Bacchus,  the  Fates  at  their  spinning. 

\  the  Hours  and  Apollo  at  their  play.  Bj-tAe- 
way,  darling,  jog  Dick’s  elbow.  Ask  hia  if  A® 
remembers  a  wild,  headlong  girl  of  sixteen,  wfc®, 
all  day  long,  and  all  the  year  long,  (if  U  «« 
quite  a  year)  went  from  class  to  class  daubing 
herself  and  her  classmates — herself  out  of  kw 
heedlessness,  her  mates  out  of  her  propensities 
to  fun — with  water-colors,  crayons  and  oils;  and 
who  begged  and  tugged  at  her  mamma’s  fingers 
with  her  own  fingers,  until  her  mamma  gate  her 
leave  to  take  away  all  the  fine  old  Scriptural  ilh»- 
trations  from  the  walls,  and  put  fruit  and  flower- 
pieces,  heads  and  foolish  landscapes  of  her  on, 
in  narrow  gilt  frames,  in  their  places.  He  re¬ 
members,  it  must  be ;  for  he  stood  with  his  hands 
full  of  the  old  Indian  pottery  he  had  been  col¬ 
lecting,  looking  on,  wondering  (with  his  moutk 
a  little  open  and  his  hair  a  little  tangled,  as  I 
live,  darling,  although  you  wouldn’t  think  it 
now,  perhaps,)  how  said  girl  or  anybody  could 
ever  be  so  stirred  up.  Ask  him  if  he  remembers 
how,  two  years  later,  this  same  girl — who  fron 
a  little  child  had  had  the  rather  dubious  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  “one  of  those  who  never  do 
things  by  the  halves” — was  mastering  Virg3 
and  Telemachus  like  lightning,  for  the  sake  of 
their  mythology;  how  then  she  took  impatient 
steps,  had  impatient  tears  in  her  eyes  and  some¬ 
times  on  her  cheeks,  when  she  was  begging  that 
“the  miserable  old  trash” — meaning  the  fruit 
and  flower-pieces,  the  heads  and  landscapes  on 
the  walls — might  be  sent  off  into  the  chambers 
to  make  room  for  ino!  ho,  for  Ino  and  for 
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Bacchus!  for  all  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
)f  the  gods  and  goddesses !  for  all  the  founts  and 
itreams  and  leafy  haunts  of  Olympus  and  Heli- 
jon!  He  does  remember,  it  must  be;  for  there 
ie  stood,  the  same  as  two  years  before;  only 
lidier,  more  manly,  and  with  his  hands  a  little 
toiler  of  the  so  steadily  venerated  relics. 

Here  they  are  on  the  walls  still,  the  divinities 
tnd  the  divine  places.  They  are  really  splendid 
mgravings;  but  I  would  have  had  them  give 
)lace  long  ago  to  something  more  sensible,  if  I 
aad  not  heard  mamma  saying  one  day,  with  her 
$ood  eyes  resting — literally  resting,  I  mean — on 
them,  “I  like  them  now;  we  have  had  them  so 
long!” 

Good-bye.  This  is  the  last  you*ll  have  of  me 
this  morning.  I’m  going  to  ride  for  the  sake  of 
the  cool  air  on  my  forehead.  I  long  for  the 
dying  movement,  as  if  I  were  putting  afar  off 
from  me  oppression,  and  all  the  other  ills  that 
throng  poor  human  life,  and  make  it  so  unworthy 
of  the  beautiful  trees,  fields  and  sunshine,  and 
of  the  divinity  breathed  into  us  to  make  us 
“living  souls.” 

Evening. 

Dick  will  tell  you,  little  thing — for  Dick  writes 
that  there  isn’t  much  more  than  Mrs.  Gibson’s 
thimble  full  of  y®u — I  dare  say  he  has  told  yon 
before  this  time,  that  his  sister  Jenny  is  a  sen¬ 
sible  soul  enough ;  but  then  mortal  homely  and 
mortally  given  to  riding  down  one  hobby  after 
bother.  I  thought  of  this  when  I  was  out  this 
morning.  He’ll  tell  you  that  first  it  was  geology, 
when  1  vas  hammering  all  the  rocks  and  poking 
into  all  the  strata  within  ten  miles;  that  then  it 
was  drawing,  when  I  set  up  the  business  of 
copying  faces  in  sermon-time,  or  any  where, 
where  I  could  lay  hold  of  a  penoil  and  fly-leaf; 
that  then  and  lastly,  before  his  leaving  home,  it 
was  mythology,  when  Dwight  and  Burritt,  and 
he  knows  not  who  else,  were  bought  up;  and 
plaster  gods,  goddesses  and  nymphs,  until  there 
was  no  Btirring  for  them,  and  they  bumped  their 
noses  together  and  broke  them  at  every  corner. 
He’ll  laugh  over  it.  He  will  toll  you  that  now  it 
to  be  reform ;  that  he  has  seen  it  for  some  time 
111  niy  letters,  and  in  the  books,  men  and  mea- 
tores  I  praise.  He’ll  grow  a  little  thoughtful, 
*t  the  end;  will  keep  his  pleasant  eyes  on  the 
carpet,  and  say  that  he  really  wishes  I  had  a 
little  more  lymph  in  my  structure;  because  then 
I  would  have  a  quality  that  comes  in  so  charm- 
togly  with  strength  like  mine — repote.  Yes;  I’ve 
bought  about  this.  I  have  thought  that  to  see 
a  world  so  beautiful,  so  upright,  that  one  might 
feel  at  rest,  would  be  good.  As  it  is,  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are 


few  to  do  it,  many  to  repose ;  or,  rather,  to  aim 
in  one  laborious  way  and  another  at  repose. 

Bui  all  this  time,  Capt.  Chase  waits  with  his 
eyes  where  the  Constitution  and  Declaration 
used  to  be.  He  shall  come  forward  now  and 
let  you  see  that  “he  is  every  inch  a  gentleman;” 
with  a  fine  head,  a  fine  form,  a  rather  thought¬ 
ful,  and  very  pleasant,  kind  face;  and  altogether 
a  friendly  manner  and  way  of  talking,  as  if  ho 
were  at  home.  He  is  sixty;  but  looks  very 
young  at  that.  He  is  a  widower ;  and  I  think 
busy  Mrs.  Dennis  “has  made  up  her  mind” — 
to  take  up  her  own  phrase  and  emphasis — that 
he  is  to  marry  mamma  or  me.  I  think  it  is 
mamma,  inasmuch  as  she  herself  strove  to  mono¬ 
polize  me ;  only  watching  mamma  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  with  quick  glances;  and  appearing  the  more 
animated,  the  steadier,  the  pleasanter  the  flow 
of  their  communication. 

Mamma  lived  in  Keene,  as  Dick  knows,  in  her 
maiden  days ;  but  papa  used  to  bring  her  over 
often  to  one  gala  and  another.  Sometimes  she 
was  here  at  his  father’s  a  whole  month  at  a  time. 
Capt.  Chase  lived  in  Hillsborough.  He  too  used 
to  be  often  here.  He  had  relatives  here — Mrs. 
Dennis  for  one — and,  besides,  he  was  several 
seasons  in  the  legislature.  So  that,  as  they 
talked,  they  found  that  they  had  ever  so  many 
memories  in  common.  They  were  both  at  a 
great  ball  given  at  this  house  by  Mrs.  Brooks, 
on  her  husband’s  birth-day.  Both  remembered 
how  the  stars  shone  that  Cold  December  night, 
how  the  horses  tramped  in  the  frozen  snow,  and 
the  bells  jingled  up  street  and  down  and  at  the 
gates ;  how  splendidly  dressed  people — the  men 
in  queues,  ruffles  and  small-clothes,  the  women 
in  turbans,  hoops  and  trains — thronged  all  these 
rooms,  and  the  hall  and  staircase.  When  mamma 
told  the  captain  her  maiden  name,  he  remem** 
bered  the  name;  remembered  it  perfectly!  he 
remembered  dancing  with  her  in  cotillions.  Did 
not  she  remember?  No — mamma  did  not  at  first 
remember — so  many  were  strangers  to  her.  Why, 
didn’t  mamma  remember,  the  captain  asked,  with 
merry  eyes,  a — a  prodigiously  /at  little  woman? 
Mrs.  Blood,  that  was  her  name — a  spirited 
woman,  a  smooth,  pretty  dancer  she  was ;  and 
in  a  figure  called  “The  Basket,”  as  he  believed, 
she  came  into  the  centre  to  balance,  or  whirl, 
or  take  whatever  steps  she  would,  to  fill  the  time 
while  the  rest  of  the  set,  he  and  mamma  inclu¬ 
sive,  were  balancing  with  interlocked  hands  and 
arms  close  about  her.  Mamma’s  eyes  kindled 
as  he  went  on.  Yes,  she  did  remember!  She 
did!  She  remembered  that  the  fat  little  woman 
did  some  merry  thing  or  other  that  set  them  all 
laughing  and  threw  the  figure  into  confusion. 
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What  was  it,  pray?  Did  Capt.  Chase  remember? 
Yes;  she  faltered  &  little  at  first  and  dropped  her 
eyes;  for  she  was  so  plump!  and  her  face  was 
not  a  little  isolated  and  conspicuous.  But  in  an 
instant  she  rallied;  and  with  her  black  eyes  snap¬ 
ping  in  merriment,  she  caught  the  impromptu 
part  of  a  girl  in  a  ring  who  skips  this  way  and 
skips  that,  trying  to  get  out.  Ha!  mamma  re¬ 
membered;  and  a  good  time  we  all  had  laughing 
over  it.  Mamma  did  remember  her  partner  in 
that  dance;  she  remembered  that  he  was  an 
officer,  but  she  had  forgotten  the  name.  Capt. 
Chase  was  pleased,  I  saw,  that  mamma  remem¬ 
bered.  Mrs.  Dennis  thought  it  altogether  charm¬ 
ing. 

From  events  and  people,  mamma  and  the 
captain  went  often  to  opinion  and  sentiment. 
Does  not  mamma  think  thus  and  so,  feel  so  and 
thus  ?  So  does  Capt.  Chase.  He  feels  it  more 
and  more  as  he  goes  along  in  years.  He  loves 
his  boyhood  and  his  early  manhood  more  and 
more.  He  feels  it  more  and  more  that  that  was, 
as  it  were,  the  silver-pnthed  time  of  his  life. 
Now  is  a  time  enriched  by  all  he  has  seen  and 
felt;  a  golden  time.  He  feels  its  advantages. 
It  is  as  good  as  his  youth ;  but,  for  all  this,  he 
loves  his  youth  more  and  more,  and  the  places 
and  friends  of  his  youth.  He  had  been  looking 
round  that  morning,  had  rode  back  into  the 
farming  neighborhoods,  looking  after  familiar 
places.  He  had  found  changes ;  but  for  this  a 
man  must  make  up  his  mind  and  be  cheerful 
about  it.  Mamma,  bless  her!  thought  the  same. 
And  nobody  has  a  better  right  to  say  so;  for 
nobody  is  more  cheerful  and  patient.  I  did  not 
think  the  same — or,  without  limitations,  I  said. 
I  said  that,  a9  I  thought,  there  are  changes  so 
foolish,  and  other  changes  so  sad  that  one  ought 
to  wrestle  with  them,  as  they  go  on,  like  a  storm ; 
and  to  declaim  against  them  to  the  last,  if,  in 
spite  of  the  wrestling,  they  pass  to  a  consum¬ 
mation.  (We  had  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s  wasting  his  substance  at  the  wine 
and  brandy  bottles,  and,  at  last,  taking  his 
family  from  their  beautiful  house  on  State  street, 
to  the  miserable,  pinched-up  place  on  Union 
street.)  Mamma  and  Mrs.  Dennis  both  looked 
to  Capt.  Chase  to  see  what  he  would  say.  We 
must  do  what  we  can,  accepting  the  uses  of  that 
we  call  Evil,  os  of  that  we  call  Good,  he  said, 
smiling,  and  with  a  look  that,  as  I  felt,  had  been 
every  moment  growing  kinder.  As  we  do  this, 
and  after  we  have  done,  we  must  trust  in  a  higher, 
wiser  power.  He  liked  the  Corn  Law  Rhyme. 

"For  Spring,  and  flowers  of  Spring, 

Blossoms  and  what  they  bring, 

Be  our  thanks  givon  j 


Thanks  for  the  maiden’s  bloom; 

For  the  sad  prison’s  gloom; 

And  for  the  sadder  tomb; 

E’en  as  for  Heaven! 

Great  God  Thy  will  is  done, 

When  the  soul’s  rivers  run 

Down  the  worn  cheeks; 

Done  when  the  righteous  bleed ; 

When  the  wronged  vainly  plead ; 

Done  in  the  unended  deed, 

When  the  heart  breaks.” 

I  wonder  if  that  is  true,  to  the  very  extents 
the  spirit  and  letter.  If  it  is  I’d  like  to  believe 
it  It  would  be  better  than  ever  so  much  ljapk 
in  my  organism. 

Good-bye.  I  know  it  isn’t  so  very  interestin', 
this  that  I  have  written  you  about  Capt  ChsK. 
Only  if  he  should  be  our  pa  some  day,  I  think  i; 
rather  a  pretty  beginning. 

Mamma  looks  very  fresh  and  bright  to-dit, 
She  sends  kisses  and  love.  So  does  your  sister. 

Jenny  Stoughtox. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Concord ,  May  4 th,  1854. 

I  bode  after  tea  last  evening  with  Anns  Met¬ 
calf  and  her  brother  Sam ;  rode  away  ora*  t»  die 
Big  Elm  on  the  Dunbarton  road,  sotkstitns 
dark  before  we  got  back  to  town.  My  hone  took 
fright  at  some  violin  music  at  an  open  cb&aber 
window.  Now  Donna  often  leaps  and  runsbeyood 
control,  as  you  know,  Dick ;  but  she  ia 
afraid.  She  sets  up  her  head  and  ears,  opens  her 
eyes  and  nostrils  wide  and  investigates  thing*; 
but  is  not  daunted.  She  takes  her  loftiest,  mo*t 
deliberate  steps  in  the  neighborhood  of  fljkj 
car9,  of  carpets  and  blankets  snapping  andsvsj* 
ing  in  the  wind.  But  last  night  we  could  not 
get  her  by.  At  last,  as  I  urged  her  strenuous!/ 
with  rowel  and  whip,  she  went  straight  up  into 
the  air,  settling  at  length  upon  her  haunches, 
so  that  my  skirts  lay  on  the  ground  and  vere 
trampled  under  Sam’s  horse’s  feet.  And,  some¬ 
how,  when  she  came  to  her  feet,  my  ankle 
hurt  between  her  and  Sam’s  horse  To-day  it 
is  so  lame  I  can’t  stir.  We — that  is,  the  De¬ 
nises,  Capt.  Chase,  mamma  and  her  daughter- 
were  engaged  to  dine  and  spend  the  day  at  Hop- 
kinton  with  the  Darrells,  who  are  valued  old 
friends  of  both  mamma  and  the  captain.  I 
couldn’t  go,  I  am  so  lame ;  but  I  sent  them  ofc 
I  wouldn’t  let  them  bring  Anna,  Jose  Clement, 
or  anybody  to  sit  with  me.  I  thought  I  would 
like  it  best  keeping  my  chamber  and  writing  » 
you. 

I  suppose  mamma  will  marry  Capt  Chaw- 
He  has  asked  her  whether  she  would  Hke  bia 
for  a  husband;  and  me,  whether  I  would  like 
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iim  for  a  father.  Heaven  knows  how  well  I 
rould  like  him  for  a  father;  how  much  I  need 
iim.  For  dearly  as  I  love  our  sweet,  excellent 
nother,  beautiful  as  my  home  is,  and  serene  as 
9  my  outward  lot,  so  that  I  must  be  ungrateful 
adeed  to  repine  and  ask  for  more,  I  do  yet 
ong  for  something,  or  somebody  in  which,  or  in 
rhom,  I  can  rest .  And  I  have  noticed  that  it  is 
nothing,  strengthening  and  beneficial  to  me, 
rhenever  I  come  into  sympathy  with  a  quiet, 
strong,  good  man  like  Capt.  Chase,  like  our  new 
ninister,  like  Dr.  Cutting  and  many  others  I 
lave  met.  Such  men  may  lead  me.  On  such 
will  I  lean  (in  a  figurative  way,  darling  Dickey, 
i&rling  Nan,)  as  1  go  onward  to  better  things. 
[  will  look  reverently  up  to  such  men,  and  be 
thankful  too ;  for,  for  a  long  time,  and  especially 
since  you  have  been  so  far  off,  Dick,  I  have 
longed  so  much  for  one'(or  for  a  half-dozen,  the 
more  the  better,)  who  is  so  much  greater  and 
calmer  than  I,  that  I  can  sit  at  his  feet,  learning 
of  him  as  if  I  were  a  child.  He  may  be  father, 
toother,  husband  or  friend ;  I  do  not  care  which. 
Only,  I  think  I  like  it  best,  just  as  it  is  to  be — 
if  mamma  accepts  him,  that  is ;  as  1  believe  she 
is  inclined  to,  although  she  takes'time,  and  sits 
often  dreamily  thinking  of  the  husband  of  long 
ago. 

Capt.  Chase  has  a  son  on  the  way.  He  started 
*ith  his  father ;  but  stopped  on  the  way.  Now 
his  father  expects  him  every  day. 

Don’t  you  remember,  Dick?  One  time — it  was 
*hen  Was  fifteen — a  boy  about  your  age,  whose 
a*®®  was  Andrew  Bell  Chase,  whom  you  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  boys  called  Andrew  Bell,  spent 
**veral  weeks  here  in  town  at  Mrs.  Dennis’  ?  I 
romember  distinctly.  I  remember  how  he  and 
jou,  with  not  a  speck  of  dust  on  your  clothes, 
with  your  handsome  boots  shining,  walked  the 
afreets  arm-in-arm  with  the  air  as  if  you  were 
two  “princes  of  the  blood.”  You  looked  down 
ou  the  romping  girl,  Jenny,  both  of  you,  which 
caused  her  some  quick  showers  of  tears.  Tears 
that  you  never  saw,  however,  either  of  you,  or 
Buapected.  You,  pardon  me,  were  too  egotis¬ 
tical  to  be  observing ;  she  was  too  shy  and  proud 
to  be  demonstrative.  You  remonstrated  with  her 
°ue  day  when  you  were  in  the  garden  together, 
said,  “Jenny!  I  wouldn’t  do  that.”  She 
would  do  it;  and  when  it  was  done,  Andrew  Bell 
oohed  from  her  to  you  and  said,  “I  should 
lD^  *D*t  was  pretty  queer,  any  way,  shouldn’t 
7*U'  Richard?”  “H’m!  yes!”  you  said.  And 
cu  you  two  walked  away.  She,  poor  girl, 
om  eTe&  now  I  pity,  looked  after  you  until 
yon  WeTe  °U*  Doping  that,  at  the  least, 

would  turn  round  te  gite  her  a  gracious 


look  oftparting.  But  you  did  not,  either  of  you ; 
aud  she  bowed  her  head  to  the  turf  and  wept. 
Soon,  though,  she  heard  your  voices  and  knew 
that  you  were  approaching.  Then  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  drew  her  sun-bonnet  over  her  face, 
and  again  went  through  the  same  pieoe  of  hoy- 
denism — upon  which  you  began,  as  you  often  did, 
to  contrast  her  with  Jose  Clement.  44  Josephine 
Clement,”  you  said,  44  was  delicate  and  pretty. 
She.  never  did  such  things  as  I  was  acoustomed 
to  do  every  day  I  lived;  never  ran  like  a  fly¬ 
away  through  the  tall,  thick  grass  aud  amongst 
the  knotty  shrubs,  to  keep  in  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  that  was  flying  overhead,  tearing  her  frock 
like  that!  spoiling  her  pretty  new  slippers  like 
that;  see  there!  oh,  tr hat  a  girl!” 

Bitter  animadversions  these,  for  poor,  appro¬ 
bation-loving  Jenny  to  hear!  She  almost  hated 
you  both,  and  Jose  Clement  too,  sometimes. 
Other  times,  as  you  have  seen,  she  sorrowed; 
others,  and  most  of  all,  she  defied  you,  half  in 
mirth,  half  in  pique.  One  day  when  she  re¬ 
freshed  her  plants  out  of  her  little  watering-pot, 
she  refreshed  you  also ;  you  and  Andrew  Bell. 
Because,  when  she  came  near  you,  you  didn’t 
speak  to  her,  didn’t  even  see  her,  or  make  way 
for  her,  any  more  than  if  she  had  been  a  garden 
toad  hopping  by.  And  so  she  didn’t  see  you; 
but  watered  you  when  Bhe  was  in  the  midst  of 
watering  her  hollyhocks.  How  sorry  she  was 
though!  Was  there  ever  anybody  so  sorry?  Do 
yon  suppose  there  ever  was,  Nanny  ? 

The  day  that  Andrew  Bell  was  to  start  for  his 
home,  he  came,  Dick,  to  bid  you  4 ‘good-bye.” 
You  and  mamma  were  gone;  and  so,  while  he 
held  his  cap  between  his  hand  and  his  breast, 
while  Jenny  stood  rather  proudly  in  the  hall, 
with  one  hand  on  the  balustrade,  he  bade  her 
44  good-bye”  in  somewhat  this  fashion. 

Andrew  Bell. — 44 1  wanted  to  bid  you 4  good-bye* 
too.” 

Jenny. — 44  Yes.” 

Andrew  Bell. — “Yon  mustn’t  forget  me.” 

Jenny. — “No;  I  don’t  think  I  shall  be  likely 
to.” 

Andrew  Bell. — “You  don’t  seem  friendly  to 
me  to-day.” 

Jenny. — “Nor  you  to  me  any  day.” 

Andrew  Bell. — “I  don’t  think  you  have  cared 
about  my  being  friendly.  Have  you?” 

Jenny. — 44  Well,”  (looking  down  on  her  fingers, 
her  eyes  filling.) 

Andrew  Bell. — “If  you  have,  Jenny,  I  am 
sorry  I  didn’t  know  it.” 

Jenny. — “Well,  I  have!  I  think  you  and 
Richard  both,  have  been  real  cross  to  me  ever 
sine©  you’ve  been  here.” 
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Andrew  Bell. — “It’s  too  bad  if  you  triink  so. 
But  you  certainly  have  been  very  cross  to  us. 
You’ve  tried  to  plague  us.” 

Jenny. — “Yes,  when  you  provoked  me,  by 
finding  fault  with  me  and  praising  everything 
Jose  Clement  did,  just  as  if  she  was  a  wax  doll 
and  couldn’t  do  a  thing  that  wasn't  right  and 
everything.” 

Andrew  Bell. — “Oh,  I  think  you  disliked  us  at 
other  times.  You  called  us  4  two  grandma’ ams,’ 
one  day,  you  know.” 

Jenny. — 44 Well,  you  were!”  (emphasizing  with 
both  voice  and  gesture.)  “You  wouldn’t,  either 
of  you,  call  my  parrot  ‘Popinjay,’  beoause  you 
liked  ‘Cora,’  the  name  Josephine  Clement  calls 
hers  by,  so  much  better.  You  said  so!  I  think 
you  were  real  squeamish,  both  of  you!  I  think 
you  are  very  often!” 

Andrew  Bell. — “Good-bye,  Jenny,”  (turning  to 

«0) 

Jenny. — “Good-bye,  sir,”  (standing  haughtily 
to  see  him  go.) 

That  was  our  parting.  I  wonder  what  kind 
of  a  meeting  we’ll  have. 

But  you  see  I’m  tired.  I’m  going  to  rest 
myself. 

Evening. 

Capt.  Chase  has  sold  out  at  the  South.  He 
will  invest  his  funds  in  real  estate  here,  to  let, 
if  mamma  accepts  him. 

Andrew  Bell  shall  bo  Register  of  Probate  an¬ 
other  year,  Mrs.  Dennis  says.  Her  husband  is 
Judge,  you  know,  Dick:  although  I  am  sure  no 
one  can  understand  what  his  just  claims  are  to 
that  place.  I  suppose  he  came  to  it  by  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  demagogues  of  his  party.  I 
know  they  all  come  to  him  with  whatever  mea¬ 
sure  they  want  to  carry,  and  he  helps  them  on. 
He  has  money,  coolness,  and  has  not  conscience. 
Therefore  he  helps  others  on  and  gets  on  himself. 
The  truth,  Dick!  You  belong  to  the  same  party.  ' 
You  “stick  to  your  party,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  ! 
“right  or  wrong.”  But  you  must  see  that  I 
speak  the  truth. 

This  is  the  coldest  spring  that  ever  was.  The  ; 
robins  came,  poor  things,  at  their  usual  time;  : 
but  they  have  since  died  by  scores  of  chills  and  ' 
hunger  in  the  long  cold  storms 

Mrs.  Baderly  and  Eunice  have  just  called,  but  i 
I  didn’t  go  down.  I  sent  them  word  that  I  was  : 
too  lame  to  stir.  And  so  I  was;  although  I 
should  have  had  them  come  up  if  I  had  liked  ; 
them  better.  But  Mrs.  Baderly  is  as  malicious,  ! 
stupid  and  disagreeable  as  a  porcupine.  On ' 
account  of  her  malice,  others  propitiate  her  with  I 
their  sacrifices  of  sincerity  and  truth.  I  will  \ 
not,  however.  Mamma  pleads  for  her.  “It  is  < 


her  way,  and  she  can’t  help  it,”  mamma  sayL 
and  begs  me  to  be  gentle  and  patient  tonri 
her.  Our  papa  elect  was  here  when  we  talkri 
about  it,  one  day.  He  said,  “I  would  hiw pa¬ 
tience  with  her,  as  I  would  with  all  eril.  F«r 

‘God  no  useless  plant  has  planted; 

Eril  (wisely  used)  is  wanted.’” 


I  wonder  how  much  there  is  in  this  far-read-  | 
ing  philosophy  that  seems  to  have  taken  nd  j 
peaceful  hold  of  his  life. 

I’m  sorry,  on  the  whole,  that  I  did  not  w  | 
Mrs.  Baderly  and  Eunice.  For  if  they  ire  daE 
and  ill-natured,  the  way  to  use  the  evil  wisely 
I  suppose,  is  to  grow  patient  and  friendly  tow' 
them,  trying  to  lead  them  up  to  something  better.  | 
I  suppose  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  pities,  that  I 
should  be  made  captious  and  intolerant,  that  I 
should  let  sweet  Charity  go  away  off  from  try 
side,  because  others  let  her  go  from  theirs.  Be¬ 
cause,  you  see,  if  the  sun  shine  on  ever  so  nidi 
folly  and  wrong,  it  shines  steadily  on,  doing  to 
own  perfectly. 

A  stranger  is  coming  to  the  gate;  afineitf, 
a  handsome  man;  and  I  am  afraid  itiiAiAt* 
Bell  Chase.  Mamma  gone,  his  father  ptf-  H 
I  had  Bridget’s  ear,  I’d  say,  “Tie up  tbebwcks! 
say  I’m  sick,  I’m  dead!” 

She  has  let  him  in;  and  now  she  comes  din?* 
ing. 

Thursday , 

See,  blessed  Dick,  blessed  Nan,  a  whole 
since  I  have  written  a  word!  You  can’t  thisl 
how  busy  I’ve. been,  brain,  feet  and  hands. 

Guess  what  Andrew  Bell  colls  me.  He  *»J* 


I’m  a  “prism,”  whereas  I  should  be  “a  create 
of  light;”  says  that  whatever  light  or  splendor 
falls  on  me,  I  reflect  none  of  it  as  light,  bnt»B« 
divided  rays.  Mamma  and  Capt  Chase  thought 
it  just  and  well  said,  I  imagine;  for  they  emtoi 
looking  down  upon  their  plates.  (Par  peresih^ 
Andrew  Bell  went  fishing  up  to  Long  Pond 
terday.  He  brought  his  fish  here;  so  he  and 
father  came  here  to  dine.)  I  was  grieved,  j®1 
as  I  used  to  be  when  he  found  fault  with  **• 
But  as  I  sat  thinking  about  it,  abstracted 
picking  the  bones  out  of  the  little  fellow  on  ».T 
plate,  while  the  rest,  done  now  with  their  politic 
and  morals  and  laws,  talked  of  early  shad 
of  the  salmon  that  in  old  times,  when  there  ***• 


fewer  dams  across  the  Merrimack,  use  to  P 
up-river  in  such  large  companies,  I  knew  w 
enough  that  he  was  right.  I  know  that, 
me,  war,  for  instance,  is  simply  war.  There  jt 


Stands  in  its  own  dark  corner,  a  mighty,  unnu 


ti gated  horror.  But,  after  all,  I  do  not  loot 
that  its  place  is  not  really  forward  in  the  Lghti 
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'here  are  the  rest  of  God’s  ministers  of  good —  $  richest  lace,  in  spencer,  under-sleeves  and  hand- 
meant  unto  evil,”  often,  of  men,  turned,  of  God,  j  kerchief!  They  all  wanted  me  to  have  something 
nto  good.  So,  too,  of  many  other  things,  the  new.  At  first,  I  thought  that  I  would,  and  began 
eritage  of  barbaric  times,  of  an  imperfect  con-  to  hunt  through  the  shops.  But  I  hated  it.  It 
ition  of  society.  If  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  wore  me  almost  to  death ;  especially  on  account 
ndrew  Bell  and  his  father  are  right  about  it,  of  this  one  thought  that  kept  stealing  in,  “I 
,  should  be  with  patient,  merciful  hands,  with  ;  would  like  to  know — I  wonder  how  this  would 
will  subdued  and  turned  into  love,  by  the  please  him;  how  he  would  like  it,  made  so  and 
rest  love,  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  and  by  a  so,  trimmed  thus  and  thus.” 
borough  comprehension  of  all  his  laws,  that  we  Hu !  I  would  not  stand  this.  So  I  gave  money 
bould  look  upon  these  evils.  to  the  Danas,  who  are  trying  to  build  a  roof  over 

Mamma  was  a  good  deal  affected  by  your  their  heads,  and  to  the  Stentons,  who  hardly 
itter.  Before  it  came,  she  often  sat  anxiously  have  wherewithal  to  keep  bread  in  their  chil- 
hinking;  and  when  she  came  out  of  the  mood,  dren’s  mouths.  And  I  shall  wear  some  of  the 
t  was  to  sigh,  saying  something  of  this  sort,  “I :  gowns,  some  of  the  muslins  I  have  already.  Jose 
ronder  we  don’t  hear  something  from  Richard,  don’t  tell  me  what  she  will  wear;  but  she  has  a 
t  is  hardly  ever  so  long  between  his  letters ;  mysterious,  well-pleased  air,  and  sends  notes  by 
tad  I  can’t  help  thinking  that  he  thinks  un-  express  to  her  aunt  in  Boston.  { 
favorably  of — of  what  is  ooming.  And,  as  true  j:  I  shall  send  for  large  quantities  of  rare  flowers, 
is  I  live,  Jenny,”  she  added,  one  day,  with  the  In  the  hall  and  in  all  the  rooms  will  I  have  the 
tears  coming,  “I  would  sooner  die  than  take  a  beauties. 

step  of  this  kind  that  would  be  a  trouble  to  my  The  marriage  is  to  be  Wednesday  evening,  as 
children.”  ;  I  told  you.  I  find  I  am  a  little  sick  at  heart,  as 

She  thinks  now  that  nobody  has  such  a  deli-  the  time  draws  near.  I  have  now  and  then  the 
este,  high-minded,  good  boy  as  she  has.  And  feeling  that  I  am  going  to  lose  mamma  and  be 
Copt.  Chase,  I  see,  feels  not  a  little  proud  of  the  |  ten  times  more  alone  than  ever;  which  is  very 
ion  that  is  for  him  “off  West.”  selfish,  very  foolish,  as  I  know.  I  would  cer- 

The  wedding,  I  see,  is  to  be  rather  a  dignified  tainly  be  very  glad,  if  you,  Dick,  and  you,  gentle 
iffair.  The  Darrells  are  coming  over;  the  Gor-  Nan,  were  out  this  way,  somewhere, 
doiia,  Harrisons  and  Endicotts  are  invited ;  and  Evening , 

|ood  old  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  their  :  Our  papa  elect  has  bought  the  Cheesefield  pro- 
pretty  grand-daughter,  Louise.  I  have  invited  perty,  (joining  ours,  on  the  north,  Nannie,  dear.) 
Joae  Clement  Her  father  is  in  California.  Her  He  is  going  to  move  the  house  up  to  the  North 
brothers  are  away — Henry  at  college  and  Ben-  End  and  fit  it  up  to  rent;  and  all  the  place  where 
nett  at  West  Point — her  mother  is  sick,  and  we  it  stands,  all  the  yard  and  large  garden  he  is 
should  not  have  asked  Jose,  but  I  would!  It  is  going  to  join  to  ours,  for  one  large  yard  and 
the  penance  I  hare  put  upon  myself  for  this  one  :  garden.  There  are  some  grand  elms  and  larches 
foolish  thought  so  often  recurring,  (although  I  now,  you  know,  Dick.  Others,  they  think,  if 
detest  it,  and  am  grieved  and  shocked  whenever  planted  at  an  advanced  stage  of  growth,  will  be 
1  detect  it)  that  Jose  Clement  is  an  angel  of  casting  broad  shadows  by  the  time  that  they 
beauty  and  grace  compared  with  me,  and  that  (our  papa  and  mamma,  I  mean,)  begin  to  feel 
Andrew  Bell  will  think  so  now  that  he  is  a  man,  that  they  must  turn  aside  from  the  thorough- 
just  as  he  used  to  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  j  fares  where  the  busy  feet  keep  tramping,  where 
bwn’t  seen  her  yet;  for  Mrs.  Clement  has  been  j  life  goes  on  with  the  rushing  pulse.  Apropos, 
so  very  ill  that  Jose  could  not  leave  her  bedside.  \  isn’t  it  sad  that  they  must  ever  grow  old?  that 
They  are  down  stairs  now,  though;  and  so  Jose  s  we,  any  of  us,  must?  Are  there  not  many  sad 
*ill  soon  be  out.  And  this  is  what  I  will  cer-  j  conditions  with  which  poor  mortality  has  to  com- 
tainly  do — I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  see  her  <  ply  as  it  goes  onward  ?  You  don't  see  that  there 
under  the  very  best  advantages.  I  like  him.  I  j  are,  precious  Dick.  If  your  morning  paper  is 
want  him  to  like  me.  But  God  forbid  that,  out  J  beside  your  chocolate  when  you  come  down  to 
of  this  liking  and  this  want,  come  envyings  to-  <  breakfast,  if  cotton  don't  rise  and  your  party 
*ard  another  and  discontent.  God  grant  that  I  \  don’t  split,  that  is  enough.  But  then  yuu  are  a 
be  distinctly  worthy,  whether  Andrew  Bell  or  good  brother.  Nobody  but  I  shall  ever  find  one 
others  appreciate  my  worthiness.  j;  word  of  fault  with  you. 

Mamma  will  be  magnificent.  Her  gown,  whose  Andrew  Bell  goes  fishing  almost  everyday, 
gut  is  like  silver,  whose  shade  is  like  the  heart  bringing  his  captives  all  hero,  so  that  our  mamma 
of  the  blush  rose,  would  stand  alone.  And  the  has  a  good  time,  what  with  trout,  asparagus  and 
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new -In id  eggs.  Andrew  Bell  comes  to  breakfast, 
or  dinner,  or  both,  jnst  as  happens.  He  is  sure 
of  a  welcome  from  mamma.  He  has  the  air  of 
feeling  quite  as  confident  of  my  good  graces — 
or,  of  being  indifferent  whether  he  has  them; 
one  can  hardly  tell  which.  One  thing  is  certain 
though.  I  never  say,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you,” 
or  “come  again.” 

He  remembers  the  old  quarrel  about  “Popin- 
jay.”  He  laughed  when  he  spoke  of  it;  laughed 
again  and  with  new  heartiness,  to  see  me  blush 
when  he  mentioned  it.  But  now  it  is  the  truth 
that  I  don’t  like  being  laughed  at  and  joked 
in  this  manner.  Do  you  know,  Dick,  you  were 
always  joking  me?  I  always  laughed  at  the 
time.  But  I  cried  in  the  night,  more  than  once, 
and  said  to  myself,  “He  don’t  use  me  well!  He 
don’t  respect  me  and  feel  tenderly  toward  me, 
as  he  would  if  I  were  delicate  and  beautiful  like 
Jose  Clement.”  By-tlie-by,  Dick,  what  can  be 
the  reason  that  you  didn’t  marry  Jose,  since  she 
was  such  a  paragon  ?  If - 

“‘York!’”  Andrew  Bell  calls,  at  tho  foot  of 
the  stairs.  He  wants  me.  There  is  hardly  a 
name  'in  all  Christendom  or  heathendom,  that 
he  don’t  at  one  concurrent  time  or  another  call 
me  by  it. 

“  ‘York!’ ”j 

“What  say,  merry  Andrew?” 

*  ‘You’re  wanted.*  ” 

He  wants  me  to  play  chess  or  backgammon 
with  him.  He  is  an  idle  fellow.  One  can’t  think 
how  he  knows  so  much ;  for  one  never  sees  him 
reading — or  thinking.  If  he  were  industrious 
he  would  be  a  wonderful  man.  He  calls  again, 
threatening  to  “nip  the  kitten’s  ears”  and  “do 
mischief  in  a  general  way,”  if  I  don’t  come 
down.  The  old  light  imperiousness.  And  I, 
with  ten  times  more  will  and  impulse  than  he, 
feel  everything  within  me  yield  to  his  bidding. 
So  good  night,  good  night. 

Thursday,  18M. 

Now  in  our  mamma  no  more  Mrs.  Richard 
Stoughton,  but  Mrs.  Augustus  M.  Chase;  she 
Mrs.  Chase,  I  Miss  Stoughton.  1 

There  was  never  a  nobler  bridal,  I  am  sure. 
Mamma  and  he  love  each  other.  They  have 
come  together  after  half  a  score  of  lonely  years 
for  them  both,  with  tastes,  sentiments  and  habits 
of  life  in  beautiful  conformity,  so  that  it  is  good 
that  the  word  of  the  law  has  made  them— -one. 
Still,  I  wept  last  evening  as  the  ceremony  went 
on,  wept  in  the  night  and  felt  alone;  I  weep  and 
feel  alone  this  morning.  But  then  you  see  I 
shan’t,  after  this;  for  it  is  absurd  in  me  who 
haven’t  in  reality  one  trial.  I  shall  wipe  my 
pen,  go  down,  and  “pick  a  quarrel”  with  Andrew 


Bell,  wouldn’t  you,  darling  Nan?  I  shall  tah 
the  last  Tribune  along;  and,  after  telling  kin 
what  a  great  speech  Wendal  Phillips  made  a 
the  late  Woman’s  Rights  Convention,  (of  which 
between  ourselves,  I  do  not  know  one  word)  1 
shall  tell  him  that  I’ve  both  seen  Wendal  Phil¬ 
lips  and  heard  him ;  have  heard  his  “  Lest  Arfef 
|  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  type  of  a  perfect 
i  man,  in  physique,  in  life  and  opinions.  Vcl 
have  a  tough  quarrel  on  this  head.  But,  fim 
conservative  Dick,  lest  thou  lose  thy  flesh  m 
hold  up  both  thy  hands,  and  both  thy  eyes  ii 
\  horror,  I  will  confess  to  thee  that  I  do  not  lib 
\  all  his  opinions  and  propositions ;  that,  for  is* 
\  stance,  I  have  no  great  desire  to  be  at.  the  Marti 
\  elections,  or  to  find  myself  in  office.  Let  tbi* 
<  ease  thee. 

\  Papa  and  mamma  are  both  writing  to  yea 

Is  More  than  ever  yours,  Jbhnt  Stoughtos. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Concord,  July  13 /A,  18M. 
All  through  session-time  I  have  been  at  bob! 
Esther’s;  cafme  home  yesterday,  bringing  her 
%  with  me;  for  her  neuralgia  is  still  outrages 
s  Andrew  Bell  rode  over  twice ;  papa  andBinffi* 

|  once.  Andrew  Bell  wrote  to  me  every  day  ox 
|  two ;  long  notes  of  four  pages,  or  short  ones  of 
j  four  lines,  just  as  happened ;  to  tell  me  wbat 
\  went  on  here  and  to  scold  me  for  staying.  They 
<  sent  me  the  dailies ;  but  I  was  rather  sorry  net 
|  to  be  here,  such  stirring  things  went  on  in  the 
i  House!  You  read  it  off  there,  in  the  paper?. 
|  how  on  certain  days  the  balloting  for  Unite! 
|  States  Senator  was  up ;  how  Clark  and  Tapp» 
\  said  certain  things ;  Hubbard  and  Grant  certais 
\  other,  very  different  things.  But  you  ham'lt 

I  from  that,  the  least  idea  of  the  interest  there  ii 
in  being  on  the  spot,  and  knowing  all  the  motto* 
and  means  by  which  each  party  operates.  I 
wanted  to  be  here.  It  was  the  next  thing  to  ik 
J  however,  having  Andrew  Bell’s  notes;  and,  vhes 

I  he  came,  talking  with  him  over  our  strawberry 
and  currant  picking. 

Evening. 

After  dinner,  when  we  came  into  the  library, 

,  Andrew,  in  looking  over  some  cards  of  invita* 
5  tion  I  had  been  filling,  came  upon  Carolin* 
<  White’s  address,  and  said,  “You  won’t  ask  her, 

>  Jenny?”. 

\  “  Indeed  I  will,  Andrew  Bell !” 

I  “You  wiU?” 

|  “  Yes,  I  certainly  will!” 

\  “Then  I  will  certainly  throw  Canada  phuw 
s  at  you,  the  first  time  we  are  out  in  the  yard 
>  together.” 
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“I  will  throw  Canada  plums  at  you,  then;  ! 
pe,  soft  ones.”  .  j 

“Ah,  Jenny  Stoughton!  what  do  you  suppose  J 
ill  become  of  you,  any  way?”  < 

“I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  I  shall  go  through  j 
7  whole  life  battling  and  being  battled;  so  \ 
at,  at  last,  it  will  be  good  to  rest.”  I  had  j 
•are  eyes  now,  I  know,  and  tears  were  in  them.  ] 
For  I  w ill  do  what  I  think  innocent  and  good  \ 
r  me,  if  the  whole  world  opposes.  I  shall  only  < 
>  the  more  determined  to  do  it,  perhaps,  the  j 
ore  I  am  opposed.”  •  \ 

“I  don’t  think  you  are  so  obstinate,”  whit-  ! 
ing  his  pencil.  He  had  been  whittling  it,  ] 
lowing  the  lead  dust  from  his  fingers  and  look-  j 
g  in  my  face  to  listen,  by  turns,  all  along,  as 
e  talked.  j 

“Jose  Clement,”  said  I,  after  a  pause,  and  j 
ithout  having  noticed  his  interruption,  “Jose  i 
ked  just  those  things  that  I  like  and  perform.  | 
at  she  takes  herself  away  from  them  all  and  l 
up  on  a  pedestal.  She  stays  there;  but  she  5 
fon’t  get  much  change  of  scene  or  gather  many  s 
•wers.  That  I  can  tell  her.  And  she  knows  5 
won’t.  Still  she  stays  there;  only  when  she  5 
od  I  are  alone  together;  and  then  she  comes  \ 
own,  glad  as  a  bird  just  out  of  its  cage,  poor  l 
ung!  Guess  wha.t  wc  do  when  we  go  to  the  ^ 
foods  together !”  j 

“You  sit  on  the  mossiest  roeks  you  can  find,  > 
Aose  by  the  beautifollest  brook,  and  talk  out  of  ? 
the  pastorals,  altogether.”  j 

“’Em!  we  climb  the  trees,  sir.”  5 

“I  guess  you  do!  You  and  Josephine  Cle-  * 
menf?”  5 

“Yes,  sir!”  \ 

“And  she  has  more  propriety  than  any  Joseph-  ? 
ne  the  French,  or  anybody  ever  had.”  5 

“She  climbs  the  trees,  at  any  rate.  We  both  j 
limb  them;  the  young,  pliant  trees,  that,  if  we  < 
manage  them  just  right,  hold  themselves  erect  j 
ntil  we  are  pretty  well  up  along,  ready  for  them  j 
5  com®  down.  Then  they  come ;  slowly,  beau-  \ 
fully,  like  a  large-winged  bird  that  sails  down  \ 


“And  you  with  them?*  said  Andrew,  snap-  1 
lug  his  knife-blade,  laughing  with  one  outbreak  1 

far  another,  and  taking  some  merry  steps.  ! 

“Yes,  sir;  and  we  with  them,  holding  to  the  5 
>ps  by  our  hands,  until  our  toes  touch  the  | 
round.”  \ 

“That  is  a  funny  idea !”  again  laughing,  again  j 
kipping  “  Fou,  gracious!  I  don’t  wonder  at 
rour  climbing  the  trees.  It’s  like  you.  But,  j 

°s*phine* - ”  .  He  finished  by  shaking  his  j 

l®ad  and  cutting  his  pencil  with  the  old  dili-  \ 
jent  abstraction.  < 
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“A  funny  idea,”  resumed  he,  after  he  had 
remained  some  time  silent. 

“You  mustn’t  let  Jose  know  that  I  have  told 
you,”  said  I,  shaking  my  head.  “She  wouldn’t 
want  you  to  know  it.  You  won’t  tell  her,  will 
you?  You  look  vicious,  as  if  you  mean  to.  You 
won’t?” 

“No,  I  won’t.  What  else  do  you  and  Josephine 
do?” 

“We  take  long  walks  where  the  pines  have 
laid  their  mattings.  Up  hill  and  down,  we  go; 
and  we  slip  down,  sometimes.  We  should  slip 
down  oftener;  only  you  see  we  catch  at  each 
other  and  at  the  saplings.” 

“I  ought  to  be  there,  hadn’t  I?  I  suppose 
you  sit  down  sometimes  by  the  brook,  where  the 
mosses  are  rich,  and  plan  what  kind  of  husbands 
you  will  have  some  day.” 

“Yes,  sir;  Jose  wants  one  who  is  elegant  and 
grand;  not  in  the  least  like  yourself,  you  see; 
one  who  is  very  rich;  who  will  one  day  go  to 
Congress.  (Into  the  Senate;  she  has  poor  ideas 
of  the  House.)  One  who  will  put  ermines  on 
her,  and  velvet,  and  pearls.  She  says  so.” 

“Does  Josephine  Clement  say  this?” 

I  laughed  at  the  consternation  in  his  voice 
and  eyes;  and  answered,  “She  does.  She  aspires 
to  hear  his  great  speeches  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tions;  to  see  it  from  the  galleries  and  every¬ 
where,  that  the  great  and  good  man  who  lets  her 
lead  him  with  a  word  and  a  smile,  who  sits  at 
her  feet,  who  leans  on  her  far  more  than  she 
leans  on  him — tfcat  be  leads  all  the  rest.  That 
is,  all  who  come  near  him ;  and  who  are  worthy 
to  be  led,  capable  of  being  led.” 

I  paused  a  little,  with  my  eyes  on  his  face. 
He  did  not  speak  or  look  up.  He  went  on  scrib¬ 
bling  with  his  pencil,  his  fine  lip  curling  more 
and  more.  I  mercilessly  continued,  “She  wants 
his  head  to  be  erect,  (not  in  foolish  pride  and 
assumption ;  but  in  a  clear  conoiousness  of  in¬ 
ward  worth  and  power — or,  not  indeed  so  much 
in  the  consciousness;  but  in  the  very  fact  and 
circumstance  of  possession.)  She  wants  him  to 
be  tall,  with  a  roomy  chest  She  wants  his  step 
to  be  firm  and  equal,  out  of  his  strong,  unwaver¬ 
ing  soul ;  and  his  eye,  and  his  whole  being  to  be 
fired  with  genius  and — lovef  she  says.  I  contend 
that  it  should  be  will.  Love,  attraction,  or  what¬ 
ever  we  call  it,  would  do  in  a  world  less  warped, 
and  twisted,  and  out  of  all  genuine  order.  As 
it  is,  as  our  world  is  put  together  and  stuffed 
with  one  and  another  foolish  notion  and  un¬ 
righteous  encroachment,  and  exaction,  I  wonder 
how  on  earth  one  is  going  to  work  to  follow  after 
and  do  just  that  which  one  loves,  to  which  one 
is  spontaneously,  out  of  one’s  inmost  being, 
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attracted?  Can  you  tell  me  how?  Could  you  if  ^  high  and  mighty;  while  he  makes  low  obeisance 
you  were  to  think  and  study  ten  years  ?”  |  and  washes  the  feet  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 

“I  dare  say  I  couldn’t,”  shrugging  his  shoul- )  so-called,  and  all  the  uncomfortable,  whethe 
ders  a  little.  I  their  poverty  and  discomfort  are  of  their  ovi 

“No,  I  dare  say  you  couldn’t.  We,  most  of  $  self-incurring,  my  child,”  bowing,  as  he  spokt, 
us,  at  most  times,  do  just  what  society,. usage,  $  “or  of  others  infliction.” 
fashion  require  of  us.  So  we  are  bowing,  smil-  5  “Yes,  sir,”  said  I,  seeing  that  he  looked  for  a 
ing,  mincing,  systematic  automata.  Or,  if  one  <  reply. 

undertakes  to  be  one’s  own  ruler,  as  I  do— one  \  “He  shall  hare  his  own  way;  shall  assert  it 

isn’t  allowed  to  go  on  with  Peace  on  one’s  left  5  when  it  isn’t  of  the  least  consequence,  forth* 
and  Love  on  one’s  right.  One  thinks  of  that  \  sake  of  the  assertion;  that  is  all.  He  shall  wo? 
pretty  fashion  and  tries  to  go  in  it.  But  so  \  both  moustachjs  and  imperial,  which  shall  be 
much  opposes,  that  one  is  obliged  to  take  Will  |  magnificent ;  very.  He  shall  be  of  rare  health 
into  Lore’s  place  and  go  on  battling  and  resist-  ^  of  rare,  ripe  complexion.  And  if  you  con  kno* 
ing.”  $  that  he  has  a  drop,  or  even  a  globule  of  blood 

“  What  becomes  of  poor  Poace,  then  ?”  ^  that  comes  of  any  of  the  oppressed  races,  Italian. 

“Ah,  she  goes  her  ways  with  Love.  Too  bad  5  Hungarian,  or  Polish,  darling,  you’ll  like  hia 
to  lire  in  such  a  world,  isn’t  it?  Only  you  don’t  s  in  a  masterly  way  for  this,  as,  in  some  manner 
feel  it  You  are  very  different,  as  you  must  see,  \  having  something  to  do  for  freedom,  for  equality, 
from  Jose’s  ideal.  I  don’t  think  you  hare  a  $  fraternity  and  soon.  You  will  beliere  that  the 
great  share  of  genius,  or  will.  I  imagine  you  j  glow  upon  his  features  is  upon  his  nature  toe: 
like  it  as  well  as  anything,  sitting  to  sharpen  |  that  his  nature  is  deepened,  mellowed,  intend* 
your  pencil  to  make  cabalistic,  or,  infinitely  f  tied,  glorified  by  the  rich  old  blood  of  the  South 
poorer  still,  purely  unmeaning  characters,  on  \  You’ll  approre  and  bless  him  all  the  more.  Ten 
erery  margin  of  erery  newspaper,  reriew  and —  |  thousand  times  more;  since  whaterer  patronise 
yes,  see!”  drawing  a  pamphlet  from  beneath  his  |  and  pleasantness  yon  extend  to  him,  will  in  a 
pencil.  “You’re  spoilt  the  last  ‘Age.’  And  ^  way  be  a  sunbeam  all  orer  the  oppressed  people*  ; 
papa  is  going  to  hare  them  bound,  too.  Here’s  j  all  orer  all  the  oppressed  races  whatever  and 
this  grand  paper  on  Mr.  Necker  and  his  Times.  \  whererer.  Don’t  you  see?”  He  endedritha 
‘  On  a  eru  qu'il  avoit  de  Vorgsnie ’ — you’re  made  {  gay  laugh. 


a  sweet  border  for  this  line,  one  must  confess,  ! 
with  your  big  dot*  and  little  dots,  your  lines  of  j 
dots,  and  clusters  of  dots.  The  husband  that  j 
Jose  Clement  dreams  about,  when  he  puts  his j 
pencil  to  paper,  writs*,  probably.  Wiites  some-  ] 
thing  that  he  means;  makes  heary,  albeit  beau- 1 
tiftil,  beautiful  marks  that  will  stay  there  legibly,  j 
and  be  worthy  to  stay  while  the  page  lasts.  She  j 
is  earnest,  Andrew.  You  are  merry;  a  ‘merry 
Andrew.’  ”  j 

“You  half  proroke  me.  I  rather  think  you  j 
mean  to,”  soanning  my  features.  j 

“No,  indeed!  how  can  you  think  so?  j 

(ringing)  j 

'It’s  gude  to  be  merry — and  wise.’  ; 

Do  you — would  you  like  to  know  what  kind  of  j 
a  husband  I  want?”  \ 

“I  know  that  already.”  \ 

“I  never  told  you.  You  can’t  get  it  by  im-  i 
plication  or  inference,  out  of  anything  you  have  j 
ever  heard  me  say.”  j 

“I  know  though,  what  sort  of  husband  you 
want,”  looking  a  little  cross. 

“Tell  me.  Let  me  see  what  you  think.” 

“He  shall  be  right  dark  and  stalwart,  and 
ehall  set  his  feet  on  people.  Or,  on  the  would -bo 


“Yes,  merry  Andrew.” 

“He  shall  be  such  a  nice  man,”  pursued ke, 
again  betaking  himself  to  his  scribhlings,  “that 
the  ladies  shall  all  surround  him  and  hang  npcs 
his  fine  points.  And  seeing  this  homage,  seetof 
him  disregard  it  and  put  his  foot  on  it,  skill 
make  him  the  more  precious  to  you.  Unles! « 
is  the  homage,  I  mean,  offered  by  some 
creature,  some  off-cast.  In  that  case,  he  skill 
accept  it  as  he  would  a  feather  for  his  cap.  Fer 
ho  shall  be  a  philanthropist,  and  only  that  0? 
course  he  shall,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  interrupted  I,  vigorous? 
picking  out  some  stitches  I  had  set  in  the  wroug 
place.  “He  shall  be  himself.  He  shall  haw* 
concentrated  force  and  individuality  to  setkis 
up ;  to  set  him  apart  from  the  imitators.  & 
mere  danglers,  mere  pretty  and  graceful  met 
He  must  be  benevolent  and  generous,  in  t!tf 
main.  But  he  may  be  real  knotty  and  naugktv 
sometimes,  if  he  will  be  himself  always;  if  ki 
will  have  some  individuality.” 

“Well.  I  guess  he  may.  lie  had  better,  o® 
the  whole,  be  a  knotty,  crookod  stick.  Bectn^ 
most  sticks  are  straight,  you  see.  This  is  wkat  , 
other  people  fancy  in  sticks.” 

“It  is  what  nature  does  not  fancy,  though 
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Her  pretty  curves  most  always  be  bent  and  i 


pressed  into  straight  lines  by  the  artificer,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fit  for  his  use.  Society,  conven¬ 
tionalism,  or  by  whatever  name  we  call  the 
miserably  contracted  affair,  does  the  same  thing 
for  ns.  We  are  truly  graceful  and  natural,  only 
when  we  are  children;  the  true  expression  of 
our  Maker’s  design,  only  there.  This  makes 
our  lifb  so  poor!  so  little  worth  all  the  trouble 
we  have  in  getting  through  with  it!  But  what 
else,  Andrew  Bell?  You’d  better  finish  and  then 
go  to  work.” 

“I  remember  your  saying,  one  day,  that  you 
despised  a  horse  that  don’t  aim  at  setting  his 
hoofe  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  at  least.  I  re¬ 
member  you  said  that  Josephine  Clement  would 
too,  if  she  allowed  herself  in  the  contempt.  But 
that,  as  it  is,  she  goes  plodding  on  lazy,  well-be¬ 
haved  John,  because  Concord  people  think  this 
Btaidest  most  proper.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  you,  on  the  contrary,  ask  a  broad 
Beence  for  Donna,  as  well  as  for  yourself.  And, 
bj-the-way,  Jenny  Stoughton!  I  vow,  I  believe 
that  it  may  be.  after  all,  this  very  rampant  will 
wd  instinct  of  liberty  of  yours,  that  makes  all 
manner  of  repression  and  force  so  perfectly  in¬ 
tolerant  and  abhorrent  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
haren’t  any  more  benevolence  than  I  have,  after 
til— only,”  touching  the  tip  of  his  finger  to  my 
forehead—1 “your  head  does  go  up  there  finely. 
Yon  fore  an  uncommon  development  of  benevo- 
lenee,and  no  mistake.  If  you  would  only  let 
ptad  and  extenuate  a  little  for  us  prosperous 
sinners  and  lasy  ones !  If  it  would  only  make  a 
little  just  and  sensible  allowance  for  all  the  evil 
*nd  tendency  to  evil  in  our  sad  blood  and  bile — 
a*  individual  men  and  women — and  in  the  relics 
and  obstructions  of  the  old  barbarisms — as  com¬ 
munities  and  nations !  Then,  you  see,  you'd  be 
no  more  the  prism  that  you  are  now,  but  the 
creature  of  light  and  gentle  assimilations  that  I 
am  longing  to  see.”  He  averted  his  head  and 
was  silent  a  few  minutes.  Then  rallying  him- 
^  be  added,  “but!  I  was  talking  about  you 
and  Donna;  abusing  you  both  a  little,  I  believe, 
hasn’t  I?”  smiling. 


“Not  a  MU,  Andrew  Bell.” 

“But,  after  all,  I  use  you  and  Donna  better  j 
than  you  do  me  and  Kate.  In  your  character  j 
°f  a  brilliant,  prismatic,  *  strong-minded  woman,’  j: 
I  think  you  rather  despise  both  of  us  Sometimes.” 
Be  paused  as  if  listening  for  my  answer.  But 
1  couldn’t  make  out  his  mood;  whether  he  was 
friendly  or  sarcastic,  or  a  little  of  each ;  so  1 1 
idn  t  speak.  Soon,  therefore,  he  went  on  in  | 
tbs  old  strain,  now  assuredly  sarcastic,  “I  was  J 


going  to  say  that  when  one  that  you  can  approve 
offers  and  you  accept,  you  will  still  ride  your 
fiery  Donna,  os  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind;  and 
faith!  you  do  have  the  appearance,  when  out 
together,  of  being  en  rapport ,  of  belonging,  legi¬ 
timately,  each  to  the  other.  You  are  a  magni¬ 
ficent  pair.” 

“Yea,  l  understand.” 

“Well,  you’ll  go  on  riding  Donna.  And  when 
you  ride  Donna,  your  dark-blooded  lover  will 
ride  his  own  black  Don ;  his  Don  so  black,  that 
in  Erebus  ^y  on  couldn’t  see  him  if  he  were  under 
your  nose.  When  your  Donna  is  doing  her 
mightiest  to  get  the  trees  under  her  feet,  Don 
shall  be  eyeing  the  sun ;  opening  his  quivering 
nostrils  and  lifting  his  nervous  hoofs ;  all  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  my  dear.  He,  your  lover, 
I  mean,  shall  have  a  hot,  impulsive  manner  that 
shall  say,  as  your  own  does,  (without  the  need 
of  words,  words  are  poor  beside  this  manner  of 
yours)  ‘Hands  off,  sirs!  hands  off,  madams!  I 
do  what  I  please!*  ” 

“Well,  if  he  will  do  something  in  his  day!” 
said  I,  a  thought  of  yearning  saddening  and 
softening  my  heart.  “So  few  of  us  all  do  any 
thing!  I  think  it  is  miserable  to  go  through  this 
great  toiling,  suffering  world — as  I  do,  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  or  as  everybody  wants  me  to,  just  being 
conventional;  dressing  finely,  walking  soberly, 
never  laughing  out-doors,  or  speaking  above  a 
certain  key,  the  key  that  all  ‘well-bred  ladies,’ 
so  called,  use;  never  snow-balling  anybody  or 
throwing  water  on  them,  if  I  want  to  ever  so 
much,  if  they  deserve  it  ever  so  much — isn’t  it 
too  bad?”  I  was  laughing  now;  but  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  “Above  all, 
keeping  myself  at  good  Pharasaic  distance  from 
Caroline  White,  and  from  all  proscribed  persons 
whatever.  If  the  proscription  is  ever  so  narrow 
and  unjust.” 

“But  it  isn’t  unjust  in  Mrs.  White’s  case, 
sister  Jenny.  You  yourself  acknowledge  that 
she  often  carries  herself  after  very  imprudent 
methods.” 

“Why,  she  is  a  spirited,  grand-natured  woman ; 
with  more  naturalness,  and  ripe,  impromptu 
grace  about  her,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Concord 
put  together.  She  has  a  grand  form;  she  is 
rich  and  showy;  and  people  fear  her,  envy  her; 
and,  of  course,  talk  about  her.  She  has  gen¬ 
tlemen  there  playing  whist,  they  say,  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  gentleman  are  good 
fellows.  You  know,  Andrew  Bell,  that  nothing 
can  be  found  against  Barton,  Kellogg  or  Croley. 
People  know  they  are  good  fellows,  fellows  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  in  their  own  houses.  But 
to  be  playing  whist  until  twelve,  one,  two  o’clock 
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here  in  New  England,  where,  not  many  years  i 
ago,  hardly  anybody  played  whist,  and  every  j 
Puritan  candle  was  blown  out  at  nine!  This  5 
is  quite  too  much!  And  Caroline  goes  out  alone  ^ 
in  her  little  boat,  in  the  edge  of  the  evening.  \ 
This  is  bad.  She  don’t  speak  to  a  mortal,  meet  j 
a  mortal,  from  the  time  she  leaves  the  landing —  | 
in  her  own  garden  it  is,  you  know — until  she  \ 
touches  it  again.  But  alone,  a  woman,  rowing  l 
her  own  boat,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  evening!  \ 
Ah!  make  them  believe  there  isn’t  something  | 
wrong,  there,  somewhere,  if  you  can!  Caroline  J 
takes  prodigious  walks  and  rambles  along  the 
highways  and  along  the  by-ways.  She  talks 
loud  sometimes  and  laughs  loud,  on  the  side¬ 
walks,  or  on  the  crossings,  or  wherever  she 
happens  to  be  when  she  meets  a  favorite.  She  | 
rides  on  horseback  up  State  street  and  down  { 

Main - ”  j 

“Yes!”  here  broke  in  Andrew  Bell,  “as  if  J 
she  were  on  a  race-course.  Your  horse  ‘cuts  j 
up,’  sometimes,  prances  and  leaps;  but  in  an  s 
imperial  way.  Mrs.  White’s  stretches  along  the  s 
road  like  a  racer.  Ugh!  how  I  hate  such  things  ? 
in  a  woman!”  s 

“Caroline  don’t  do  one  really  bad  thing  J 
though,  I  am  convinced.” 

“  Many  a  thing  that  she  does  has  the  appear-  J 
ance  of  evil,  at  any  rate;  and  this  is  what  she  S 
and  every  woman  should  avoid  with  all  the  pur-  ^ 
poses  of  her  being.”  J 

“Yes,  that  which  to  herself  has  the  appear-  J 
ance  of  evil.  But,  I  tell  you,  she’d  have  an  i; 
infinite  study,  she’d  have  to  prostrate  herself  » 


to  forty  Juggernauts  and  false  gods  every  day  J 
of  her  life,  if  she  took  up  a  habitual  reference  $ 
to  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  others,  in  \ 
ordering  her  ways.”  \ 

“That  is  true,  earnest  Jenny.  But  you  see  ^ 
I  don’t  like  Mrs.  White.  She  is  reckless.  If  a  j 
woman  is  simply  impulsive  and  natural,  I  like  5 
her  all  the  better  for  it.  I  like  you  all  the  better  i 
for  your  being  hearty,  earnest  and  wilful  like  a  > 
child.”  *  i 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  don’t.  You  are  always^ 
finding  fault  with  the  impulsiveness,  the  incor-  > 
rigibility.”  j 

My  voice  wavered,  I  know ;  for  something  new  j 
and  very  kind  in  his  tones  and  look,  bad  touched  > 
my  heart  now  and  then,  all  along,  making  mfe  j 
feel  how  grateful  it  would  be  to  be  always  ap-  \ 
proved  and  liked  by  him  $ 

“This  is  because  you  aro  not  perfect,”  re-  $ 
plied  be.  “I  think  you  might  be,  easily,  and  i 
this  makes  me  lecture  you.  You  won’t  invite  $ 
Mrs.  White  ?”  j 

'*1  have  invited  her.  Don’t  you  know;  John  ' 


took  the  cards  away  when  we  first  began  to  talk 
about  it.” 

“Good-bye  then,  I  must  go  to  my  'work," 
pocketing  his  pencil  and  sighing. 

“Shake  hands  first,”  begged  1,  stretching nj 
hand  across  the  table.  “You’re  not  vexed!” 

“A  little.” 

“I’m  sorry.” 

“I’m  a  little  jealous  too  of  the  spirited,  dark- 
blooded  lover  I  have  been  giving  you.  I’m  afraid 
you’ll  be  thinking  of  a  prototype  in  real  freak 
and  blood,  and  have  your  head  full  of  him.” 

“I  could  never  endure  such  a  man!  I,  who 
hove  in  my  own  veins  blood  so  dark,  spirits  so 
impetuous!  No,  tho  man  that  I  love  most 
be - ” 

I  didn’t  go  on;  for  I  saw  how  every  nem  i* 
him  was  still,  waiting  for  the  next  words  I  would 
speak.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  moreover 
conscious  of  having  in  my  mind  a  fair  face,  mar* 
velously  like  his,  with  light  and  pleasantness  in 
it,  even  beyond  that  of  the  day;  of  a  gentle 
manner,  (but  not  of  an  effeminate,)  of  gentle 
tones,  soothing  and  quieting  to  the  soul;  sad 
the  tones  also  were  like  his.  I  knew  this  *$  1 
sat  there;  and  it  made  me  blush  for  inysdftfl 
deserved — I  who  haven’t  the  remotest  right  to 
such  fancies.  I  don’t  know  how  long  i* 
there,  he  standing  and  I  sitting,  without  spac¬ 
ing,  or  stirring  even  a  finger.  I  don’t  support 
that  it  is  of  any  consequence  how  long.  He  inter¬ 
rupted  the  silence,  by  saying,  as  he  stretched  his 
arms,  “Heigh-bumi  I’m  going  now,  Jenny.” 

“Good-bye,”  said  I,  looking  after  him. 

“You  always  say  ‘good-bye’  to  me  with** 
air  of  most  provoking  satisfaction.  Do  jot 
know  it?  You  are  always  drawing  some  great 
book  or  newspaper  to  you  before  I  am  out  of  the 
room,  as  if  you  were  thinking,  ‘Now,  at  last,!# 
is  gone !  Now  will  l  read !’ — I  see  you  like  booh 
better  than  you  do  men — and  women.” 

He  bad  stepped  to  a  window-scat  where  §o®* 
plants  were;  and  now  he  had  his  nostrils  atone 
rose  and  another. 

“You’re  mistaken,”  I  replied,  “I  like  to  talk 
with  sensible  people  better  than  to  read,  almost 
any  time.” 

“That  is  good!  Good-bye.  This  tea-rose 
needs  watering.”  Then  a  smile  And  a  bow,  and 
he  was  gone. 

I  feel  a  little  bad  about  Caroline  White.  Di 
I  tell  you  to  what  I  have  invited  her?  I  belief 
I  didn’t.  The  Charitable  Society  will  meet  here 
next  Wednesday  evening.  We  have  invited  * 
large  number  out  of  the  society;  and  she  “ 
one  of  them.  For  I  like  her!  You  remember 
her  Dick  ?  She  went  West  to  teach,  you  know; 
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married  an  old  widower,  a  rich  Illinois  lawyer; 
lost  him,  lost  her  baby  in  less  than  a  year;  and 
then  came  back  to  her  father’s,  young  still, 
spirited  still;  a  more  than  ever  accomplished, 
elegant  woman.  She  was  as  rosy,  fresh  and 
Tigorous  os  the  new-born  day.  She  had  orignality 
and  force  in  all  her  words  and  looks ;  in  all  the 
action  of  her  graceful  head  and  feet;  and  such 
a  voice! — in  speaking  I  mean,  for  I  don’t  suppose 
that  she  undertakes  to  sing;  she  undertakes 
nothing  that  she  cannot  do  better  than  any 
other.  Well,  in  less  than  three  months,  she 
turned  the  very  common  home  of  her  parents 
into  a  perfect  gem  of  architecture,  upholstery 
and  choice  gardening.  Her  father’s  garden 
comes  to  the  river;  and  she  bought  a  splendid 
little  boat,  had  a  boat-house  built  and  a  tiny 
wharf.  It  is  a  year  nearly  since  she  came. 
And  in  that  time,  half  of  the  women  who  know 
her,  have  become  her  enemies;  half  of  the  men 
her  sworn  friends  and  advocates. 

“I  can’t  bear  her  ways!”  say  the  former. 
“She  never  has  a  word  to  say  to  us  women;  but 
if  a  man  comes  along,  then  see  how  she  lights 
up!” 

“Oh,  bless  you,  little  chickens !”  say  the  latter, 
“this  is  because  we  are  her  peers.  Mrs.  White 


j  knows  more,  feels  more  than  forty  common 
\  women.  She  has  a  mind  and  passions  like  a 
\  man.” 

|  They  say  it  earnestly,  meaning  it.  They  smile 
$  a  little,  laugh  a  little,  as  they  say  it,  some  of 
5;  them;  but  those  who  laugh  mean  it  not  less  than 
the  others. 

I  don’t  know  how  she  will  come  out  in  the 
end.  I  think,  however,  that  it  will  depend  vastly 
upon  the  usage  she  meets  from — from  me,  for 
instance,  and  from  a  few  othdrs  whom  she  re¬ 
spects  as  she  does  me,  and  would  have  love  her. 
Love  of  another — of  another  woman,  that  is — 
i  may  lead  her,  fashion  her  emotions  and  pro- 
\  ceedings ;  the  will  of  another,  never.  For,  if  it 
comes  to  a  contest  of  wills,  hers  is  stronger  than 
mine,  or  any  woman’s. 

But  I  declare !  I  will  not  go  on  writing  all  the 
rest  of  the  days  of  my  life.  It  is  breakfast  time, 

(almost.  I  hear  a  hoe  working  lightly  in  the 
flower-plots  under  my  windows.  It  is  Andrew 
Bell’s,  I  suppose.  I  shall  go  out  and  charge  him 
$  with  hoeing  up  all  the  border  phlox — although 

Ientre  nous,  this  would  be  a  day’s  work,  there 
are  so  many  of  them. 

(to  be  continued  ) 


NO  MORE. 


BT  JENNY  A.  STONE. 


And  thon  shall  feel  the  woe, 
When  earth  has  nothing  more  to  give, 
And  eighteen  years  are  long  to  live. 


Thhe  are  flowers  upon  my  brow  to-night, 

Bright  flowers  upon  my  brow, 

They  have  decked  me  out  with  a  borrowed  light, 
For  my  soul  is  weary  now; 

And  the  ball-room’s  glare,  and  the  music’s  tone — 
Ob,  this  is  to  be  ’mid  a  crowd  alone. 

There  are  roses  on  my  breast  to-night, 

But  the  thorns  are  in  my  heart, 

The  perfume  is  sweet,  and  the  roses  are  bright, 
But  I  only  feel  the  smart; 

For  love  is  false,  and  hearts  are  cold, 

And  the  spirit’s  gift  is  bought  and  sold. 

I  have  come  to  gaze  on  him  to-night, 

On  his  lip,  and  eye,  and  brow, 

To  watch  on  his  features  the  changing  light, 
While  I  think  of  his  broken  vow: 

To  see  his  new  love  and  to  die — 

Twill  be  peace  at  last  in  the  tomb  to  lie. 

Why  does  he  not  come,  the  hours  drag  on, 

Was  he  wont  to  linger  so? 

New  lore,  my  chain  was  stronger  than  thine, 


^  Thou’rt  here,  thou’rt  here,  I  see  thee  now, 

<  Thou  proud  and  scornful  one, 

They  eircle  round  thy  noble  fiorm 

Like  planets  round  the  sun, 

;!  ’Tis  a  fair  young  creature,  that  love  of  thine, 

God  shield  her  from  such  grief  as  mine. 

“Sister  of  mine,  if  my  cheek  is  flushed, 

’Tis  the  ball-room’s  heated  air — 

Sister  of  mine,  if  my  eyes  are  bright, 

’Tis  the  lamps  with  their  brilliant  glare.” 
i  And  he  passes  now  with  a  careless  look 
s  The  heart  which  to  him  was  an  open  book. 

!  Take  off  the  flowers,  they  burn  my  brow, 

<  And  my  heart  is  faint  and  cold: 

\  And  take  these  roses  from  off  my  breast, 

<  For  they  cling  with  a  deathrlikd  hold; 
j  Oh,  this  is  no  place  for  trembling  fears, 

*  And  my  heart  has  grown  old  with  its  eighteen  years. 
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BT  CHARLES  J.  PETERSON. 


How  did  people  lire  two  hundred  years  ago  ?  *  choked  up  the  current,  making  an  artifidil 
We  all  know  that  they  had  neither  railroads,  \  rapid  there,  so  that  “shooting  the  bridge," 
telegraphs,  nor  ocean-steamers,  neither  gas,  nor  i  as  it  was  called,  that  is  passing  under  it,  was 
heaters,  nor,  indeed,  a  score  of  other  things,  |  frequently  attended  with  peril.  To  avoid  this, 
which  civilized  men  in  our  days  could  not  do  ^  it  was  the  custom  to  land,  just  above  tie 
without.  But  there  are  fifty  other  matters,  rela-  ^  bridge,  and  take  to  boat  again  below.  To  the 
ting  to  the  life  of  our  ancestors,  of  which  most  \  indifferent  drainage  of  the  city,  the  close,  narrow 
persons  are  ignorant.  How  did  they  eat,  dress,  s  streets,  and  the  insufficient  supply  of  water,  an 
and  amuse  themselves?  Was  it  the  fashion,  two  \  to  be  principally  attributed  the  virulence  with 
hundred  years  ago,  to  wear  hoops,  or  dance  the  \  which  the  plague  raged  in  old  London, 
polka,  or  do  crochet  work?  How  did  our  fore- 1  The  furniture  of  houses,  two  hundred  yean 
fathers  marry  ?  How  were  they  buried?  Fortu- ^  ago,  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
nately  for  posterity,  there  lived  in  London,  two  \  Carpets  were  comparatively  scarce.  They  wen 
centuries  back,  a  certain  Samuel  Pepys,  who  kept  j  still  bought  chiefly  for  covering  tables:  mattiD& 
a  record,  for  ten  successive  years,  of  his  daily  life,  J  rushes  and  oil-cloth  being  employed  for  floors, 
telling  how  much  he  paid  for  his  wife’s  dresses,  $  Pewter  sconces  were  used  instead  of  chandelier?, 
what  they  had  for  dinner,  how  much  gilt  and*  candelabra  and  gas  fixtures.  Pianos  wereu 
varnish  was  on  his  coach,  when  he  saw  the  king  j  yet  unknown,  but  the  virginals,  a  sort  ofiwi*®* 
walking  abroad,  and  what  the  fiddlers  asked  for  s  spinet,  were  quite  common,  for  the 
music  at  a  party.  He  began  life  a  poor  depend-  >  people,  at  that  period,  loved  music  morehurtilj 
ant  on  an  influential  kinsman,  rose  to  be  clerk  \  than  they  do  now.  Hangings  to  beds  wertwo* 
and  then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  amassed  a  j  sidered  indispensible  by  all  persons  of  condition- 
pretty  estate,  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  j  Pepys  was  a  proud  man,  if  we  may  believe  hi* 
the  Duke  of  York  on  navy  affairs,  and  was  often  <  Diary,  the  day  he  hung  his  best  bed-room  with 
familiarly  at  Court;  and  in  consequence,  in  his  j  tapestry;  the  walls  of  his  second  best  he  covered 
diary,  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  life  in  Eng-  j  with  pictures,  as  less  expensive.  Equipages  were 
land,  two  hundred  years  ago,  through  all  the  j  clumsy,  but  gorgeous.  Six-horse  coaches  wa* 
various  ranks  of  life  from  the  lower  strata  of  j  owned  by  all  the  nobility,  and  were,  indeed 
the  middle  classes,  up  to  the  nobility,  and  even  J  necessary,  for  travelling,  so  bad  were  the  rosdi. 
to  the  king  himself.  \  Ordinary  persons,  in  town,  contented  themselves 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  London  was  built  \  with  two  horses.  The  coaches  were  painted,  gill 
almost  entirely  of  wood,  so  that  when  the  great  l  and  varnished.  There  were  no  good  Mtive 
fire  of  1666  brok^  out,  nearly  the  whole  city  j  horses.  The  most  desirable  coach  horses  vere 
was  laid  in  ashes.  Pepys  notices,  with  admira- *  Flanders  mares.  When  Pepys  set  up  a  coach,  he 
tion,  as  if  a  novelty,  how  a  brick  house  “burnt  \  records,  with  a  proud  heart,  the  display  he  made, 
all  inward,  and  fell  down  within  itself;  so  no  \  “And  so  anon  we  went  through  the  town  with 
fear  of  doing  more  hurt.”  The  streets  were  jj  our  new  liveries  of  serge,  and  the  horses’  man*1 
narrow,  for  when  after  the  fire,  it  “was  talked  i  and  tails  tied  with  red  ribbons,  and  the  stand* 
about,  that  new  ones  should  bo  forty  feet  wide,”  5  ards  gilt  with  varnish,  and  all  clean,  and  gre«n 
he  congratulates  himself  on  the  improvement  to  \  reins,  that  people  did  mightily  look  upon  ns- 
the  city.  There  was  no  paving,  no  water-pipes,  ^  Dress  was  an  important  item  with  all  classes, 
no  properly  laid  gutters.  Mud  in  winter  and  j  The  different  ranks  were  distinguishable  by 
dust  in  summer  were  the  annoyance  of  the  |  their  attire,  and  it  was  thought  presumptaon* 
citizens.  The  common  highway  was  the  river  ^  for  one  to  affect  the  other.  Poor  Pepys.  cTeB 
Thames,  where  numerous  wherries  plied,  for  |  when  he  bad  got  rich,  and  when  he  was  almost 
it  was  vastly  more  pleasant  than  any  street.  |  daily  at  court,  found  people  talking  of  the  go 
Yet  to  even  the  Thames  there  was  one  serious  ^  lace  on  the  sleeves  of  his  new  coat,  and  so  went 
drawback.  London  Bridge  was  built  with  such  $  humbly  to  his  tailor  to  have  it  removed.  ^en 
ignorance  of  mechanics,  that  the  piers  partially  '  periwigs  came  into  fashion,  it  was  a  long  h®9 
88 
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before  he  could  make  up  hie  mind,  that  it  was  $  dines  with  Admiral  Penn,  on  the  anniversary  of 
proper  for  him  to  wear  one.  He  mentions  his  |  the  latter’s  wedding,  and  says,  44  We  had,  besides 
wife  having  one  subsequently  of  light  hair.  ^  a  good  chine  of  beef  and  other  good  cheer, 
Erery  few  weeks,  while  he  wore  his,  he  had  to  $  eighteen  mince  pies  in  a  dish,  the  number  of 
hare  his  head  shaved.  The  ladies  wore  vizards,  <  years  he  hath  been  married.”  Another  similar 


and  some  of  them  men’s  waistcoats.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  their  dresses  were  often  cloth,  laced  with 
silver  or  gold,  if  they  were  people  of  means.  Pepys 
notes  his  having  paid,  on  one  occasion,  five  pounds 
for  a  petticoat  for  his  wife,  and  as  the  pound  was 
then  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  at  present, 
he  expended  what  would  be  equivalent  to  fifty 
dollars  now ;  but  the  petticoat  was  displayed,  as 
embroidered  ones  are  even  to  this  day.  He  paid, 
at  the  same  time,  six  pounds  for  lace,  so  the 
ladies  loved  fine  laces  then  quite  as  much  as 
now.  When  the  maids  of  honor  rode  on  horse¬ 
back  they  wore  a  costume  like  that  of  men,  hat, 
coat,  waistcoat  complete,  and  were  only  distin¬ 
guishable  by  the  petticoat.  Painting  the  cheeks 
was  fashionable.  Black  patches  were  also  worn 
on  the  face.  Pepys,  one  day,  met  the  king  and 
queen  riding,  and  says  that,  in  her  “white- 
laced  waistcoat,  and  crimson  short  petticoat,  and 
hair  dressed  a  la  negligence,  she  looked  mighty 
pretty.”  Yellow  bird’s-eye  hoods  were  all  the 
rage;  for  the  modern  bonnet  had  not  come  into 
fashion.  Sacques  were  just  then  coming  into 
rogue.  The  women  of  the  middle  classes  wore 
high  crowned  hats,  laced  stomachers,  and  yellow- 
starched  neckerchiefs.  Ladies  of  quality  wore 
trains.  The  courtiers  and  gentry  ruffled  in  silks 
velvets  of  gay  colors,  plumed  or  cocked  hats, 
cravats  of  lace  and  jewelry,  having  their  hair 
long,  and  curling  their  love-locks,  till  periwigs 
came  into  fashion.  Every  gentleman  carried  a 


festival  concludes  with  a  strange  freak :  44  To  end 
all,  Mrs.  Shippman,  did  fill  a  pie  full  of  white 
wine,  it  holding  at  least  a  pint  and  a  half,  and 
did  drink  it  off  to  the  health  of  Sir  William  and 
my  Lady — it  being  the  greatest  draught  that 
ever  I  did  see  a  woman  drink  in  my  life.”  This 
festival  day  concluded  with  a  supper,  at  which 
(it  was  February)  lobsters  were  served.  44  Excel¬ 
lent,”  Pepys  says,  44  which  I  never  ate  at  this 
time  of  the  year  before.”  Turkies  and  mince 
pies  were  even  then  the  orthodox  bill  of  fare  for 
a  Christmas  dinner.  Our  gossip  records,  as  a 
new  thing:  44 thence  home;  and  there  find  one 
laying  of  my  napkins  against  to-morrow’s  dinner 
in  figures  of  all  sorts,  which  is  mighty  pretty ; 
and  it  seems  it  is  his  trade,  and  he  gets  much 
money  by  it;  and  he  do  now  and  then  furnish 
tables  with  rich  plate  and  linen  for  a  feast,  at 
so  much,  which  is  mighty  pretty,  and  a  trade  I 
could  not  have  thought  of.”  As  elegant  English 
crockery  was  of  a  century  later  date,  and  porce¬ 
lain  was  only  to  be  had  from  China  and  Japan  at 
an  immense  price,  the  ordinary  table-service, 
with  even  the  richer  of  the  middle  class,  was  pew¬ 
ter;  while  the  poor  ate  from  wooden  trenchers, 
or  coarse  earthenware.  With  people  of  condi¬ 
tion,  consequently,  silver  plate  was  more  com¬ 
mon  than  at  present.  Pepys  boasts,  when 
better  off,  of  having  two  dozen  ordinary  sized 
silver  plates,  besides  numerous  cups  and  flagons. 

The  manners  of  all,  court  and  people,  were 


sword;  and  of  course  duels  were  frequent. 

The  table  was  profusely,  rather  than  delicately 
served.  Tea  had  juBt  been  introduced,  and  was 
still  very  dear,  so  that  the  ordinary  breakfast 
beverage  was  ale.  Meat  was  considered  under¬ 
done  if  at  all  rare.  Venison  was  comparatively 
plenty,  at  least  with  people  of  means.  Fresh 
beef,  was  common  in  London  during  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn;  but  for  winter  salted 
meat  was  the  general  food.  Pepys,  while  yet  a 
man  of  limited  income,  entertained  some  friends 
at  dinner,  and  notes  the  fact  as  follows:  44 1  had 
a  pretty  dinner  for  them,  viz :  a  brace  of  stewed 
carps,  six  roasted  chickens,  and  a  jowle  of  sal¬ 
mon,  hot,  for  the  first  course ;  a  tanzy,  and  ten 
neat’s  tongues,  and  cheese,  for  the  second.”  A 
tanzy  was  a  sweet  dish  made  of  eggs,  cream  and 
other  ingredients,  and  flavored  with  the  juice  of 
tanzy.  On  another  occasion  he  dines  at  a  tavern, 
in  the  French  fashion,  on  a  dish  of  soup  and  a 
chicken,  and  calls  it  an  excellent  dinner.  He 


very  unlike  what  they  are  now.  The  king,  in¬ 
stead  of  secluding  himself  in  solitary  state,  as 
monarchs  do  in  our  time,  kept  open  court  at 
Whitehall,  and  walked  daily  in  the  Park,  nod¬ 
ding  to  everybody  he  knew  and  talking  familiarly 
with  the  company.  Pepys,  calling  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  found  him,  with  the  duchess  and  her 
ladies,  sitting  on  the  floor,  playing  a  game  some¬ 
thing  like  what  is  now  called  forfeits.  Personal 
cleanliness  was  generally  neglected,  and  taking 
a  bath  a  thing  to  be  noted  down.  Affrays  in  the 
street  were  frequent,  and  men  often  killed  in 
consequence.  Music  and  dancing  were  usual  at 
evening  parties,  and  it  seems  a  common  thing  to 
have  staid  up,  at  such  entertainments,  till  one 
or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Three  or  four 
persons  of  both  sexes  would  frequently  hire  a 
coach,  go  out  for  an  afternoon’s  ride,  sup  at 
some  tavern,  visit  the  theatre,  and  then  adjourn 
to  the  residence  of  one  of  them,  where,  sending 
for  fiddlers,  they  would  dance  till  midnight. 
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Sometimes,  the  sports  would  end  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  flinging  cushions  at  each  other.  Men 
and  women,  if  intimate,  kissed  when  they  met. 
The  Puritans  and  Quakers  of  coarse  lived  dif¬ 
ferently.  In  May,  ladies  of  every  rank  were 
accustomed  to  rise  at  daybreak,  and  go  out  into 
the  fields  to  gather  May  dew,  the  belief  being 
general  that  it  beautified  the  complexion.  Mas¬ 
querades  were  a  popular  species  of  amusement. 
Gold  fishes  were  a  novelty,  just  introduced  as 
parlor  ornaments.  In  general,  the  age  was  a 
more  brutal  one  than  this.  Bear-gardens,  where 
bears  were  baited  by  dogs,  were  a  popular  re¬ 
sort.  Pepys  records  beating  his  Bervant  girl  as 
if  it  was  a  common  mode  of  punishment.  Traitors 
were  executed  with  cruel  and  horrible  rites. 

Marriage  was  even  more  a  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale  than  at  present.  Parties  openly  chaf¬ 
fered,  as  in  France  to  this  day,  for  a  wife  for  a 
son,  or  a  husband  for  a  daughter.  When  a  rich 
citizen  died,  his  widow,  almost  before  his  burial, 
was  besieged  with  suitors,  lords  and  courtiers 
being  as  ready,  then  os  now,  to  trade  off  rank 
for  money.  Weddings  were  celebrated  with 
hearty,  but  coarse  festivities,  such  as  throwing 
the  stocking  and  other  obsoleie  customs.  The 
evening  usually  concluded  by  the  guests  visiting 
the  nuptial  chamber  and  kissing  the  bride  in 
bed.  The  morning  after,  it  was  the  practice  to 
serenade  the  happy  couple,  a  custom  which  con¬ 
tinued,  with  most  of  the  others,  till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  Funerals  were 
more  ceremonious  even  than  now.  Pepys  de¬ 
scribes  his  brother’s.  The  guests  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  though,  he  says,  he  had  bid  but 
a  hundred  and  twenty.  “Their  service,”  he 
records,  “was  six  biscuits  apiece,  and  what 
they  pleased  of  burnt  claret.  My  cousin  Joyce 
Norton  kept  the  wine  and  cakes  above;  and  did 
give  out  to  them  that  served,  who  had  white 
gloves  given  them.”  The  men  sat  by  themselves 
in  some  rooms,  and  the  women  by  themselves  in 
others.  At  another  funeral,  where  the  corpse 
was  carried  out  of  town  for  interment,  he  notes 
the  fact  that  there  were  several  coaches  and  six, 
a  great  number  of  coaches  of  four,  and  a  dozen 
or  two  coaches  with  a  pair;  and  this  was  not 
the  funeral  of  a  nobleman  either.  Rings  were 
given,  at  funerals,  to  the  relatives,  and  friends, 
and  servants:  at  Pepys*  own  funeral  a  hundred 
and  thirty  rings  were  distributed;  varying  in 
value  from  five  to  ten  dollars  each. 

Taste  and  knowledge  were  very  inferior,  gene¬ 
rally,  to  what  they  are  now.  Pepys*  wife  had 
been  educated  at  a  convent  in  France,  yet  did  not 
know  arithmetic;  and  of  Pepys*  numerous  cor¬ 
respondents,  hardly  one  spelt  correctly.  Pepys 


thought  Romeo  and  Juliet  quite  indifferent, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  ©oteraporaryopinioi. 
It  is  well  known  that  Paradise  LoBt,  which  c&mt 
out  about  this  time,  was  considered,  even  by  tk 
critics  of  the  day,  as  a  prosy,  if  not  silly  affair. 
At  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  Pepys  was » 
member,  there  was  a  lecture  on  respiration,  bat 
without  throwing  any  light  on  it:  “it  is  m 
known,  or  concluded  on,*’  says  puzzled  Pepys, 
“how  the  action  is  managed  by  nature,  or  for 
what  use  it  is.”  The  fixed  stars  were  a  mysten 
also  to  the  scientific  men  of  that  age.  “Spong 
and  I,”  says  Pepys,  writing  of  an  astronomer, 
“had  several  fine  discourses  upon  the  globe, 
particularly  why  the  fixed  stars  do  not  rise 
set  at  the  same  hour  all  the  year  long,  which  be 
could  not  demonstrate,  nor  I  neither.”  Medi¬ 
cine  was  almost  empirical.  Pepys  wore  about 
him  a  hare’s  foot  to  prevent  colic:  and  though 
the  first  experiment  failed,  he  did  not  lose  faith 
in  it,  but  attributed  its  want  of  success  to  his 
having  cut  off  the  joint.  The  plague,  which 
raged  so  frightfully  in  1665,  found  the  physi- 
cians  almost  wholly  ignorant  what  to  do.  It  is 
recorded  by  Pepys,  and  the  same  fact  is  true  of 
more  modern  epidemics,  that  the  year  preceding 
the  great  plague  was  distinguished  for  its  wa- 
paratively  few  deaths. 

The  cost  of  living,  two  hundred  yean»p.u 
difficult  to  ascertain.  A  day  laborer,  or  mechiuic, 
earned  about  a  shilling  a  day.  At  present,  the 
former  earns  twice  as  much,  even  in  England, 
and  the  latter  four,  five  and  eight  times  as  much. 
All  dress  fabrics,  all  luxuries,  all  descriptions 
of  furniture,  were  costlier  then  than  now:  but 
meat  and  ale  were  cheaper ;  while  bread  wts 
nearly  the  same  price  as  at  present  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  Pepys*  patron,  hired  a  spacious  mansion, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  in  the  suburbs  of  I** 
don,  for  what  would  be  now  equivalent  to  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Pepys  seems  to 
have  generally  Bpent  what  would  be  equal  to 
three  thousand  per  annum;  but  he  lived  expe®' 
sively,  and  better  than  the  majority  of  the  middle 
class:  and  when  he  set  up  a  coach,  he  sp*111 
more. 

The  immorality  of  the  age  is  proverbial.  H 
affected  public  as  well  as  private  life.  The  ser- 
vants  of  the  crown,  high  and  low,  not  only  tool 
bribes,  but  would  do  nothing  without  them 
Pepys  acquired  his  estate  principally  by  bribes 
and  by  jobbing.  His  salary  was  but  three  b“n* 
dred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly,  yet  in  some  y^ 
he  made  three  thousand  pounds:  but  benerff 
seems  to  think  he  did  anything  criminal;  an 
he  appears  also  really  to  have  had  a  conscience, 
which  few  other  public  employees  had* 
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Bat  enough.  Two  hundred  years  hence,  when  $  perhaps  even  morals,  will  seem  as  carious  to 
some  private  diary  of  1856  comes  to  light,  as  \  our  descendants  as  those  of  our  ancestors  now 
doubtless  there  will,  our  customs,  manners,  and  \  appear  to  us. 


THE  DEAREST  BOON. 


This  earth  and  all  its  worldliness, 

Had  vanished  far  away, 

And  I  had  sought  the  fairy-land, 

Of  beauty  bright  and  gay ; 

But  in  that  land  of  matchless  worth 
Those  halls  of  gift  and  song, 

I  vainly  sought  the  only  boon 
For  which  my  soul  doth  long. 

Then  through  the  rosy  realms  of  space, 
Methought  my  pathway  lay, 

Tow’rd  yon  fair  orb  whence  often  came 
A  dazzling,  brilliant  ray: 

“Ah,  this  must  be,”  I  cried,  “the  hom* 
Of  love  and  happiness, 

And  here  my  weary  heart  can  find 
Fore’er  a  dwelling-place.” 

But  when  I  mingled  in  the  throng 
Of  beings  bright  and  fair, 

Who  dwell  upon  that  golden  orb, 

Afar  in  upper  air — 


No  loving  voices  welcomed  me, 

Nor  bade  me  rest  awhile,* 

I  saw  no  kind,  familiar  face. 

Nor  dear  one's  beaming  smile. 

Then  to  the  boundless  sea  I  hied, 

And  clove  the  yielding  waves. 

Until  alone,  unharmed  I  stood. 

In  proud  old  ocean’s  caves. 

Around  were  scattered  lifeless  forms 
O’er  every  rocky  bed. 

And  jewels  bright  and  gems  most  rare 
Were  mingled  with  the  dead. 

But  jewels  from  the  richest  mine, 

Or  gems  beneath  the  sea, 

Or  gifts  and  gold  from  fairy-land, 

Are  worthless  all  to  me — 

For  I  have  met  thee,  and  thy  love 
Is  ever  all  mine  own — 

The  boon  that  I  so  long  had  sought, 
At  last  is  freely  won. 


BY  WIN  NY  WOODBINE. 


THOU  ART  ABSENT  FROM  MY  SIDE. 


BY  FINLEY  JOHNSON. 


Though  Spring  again  may  cause  to  bloom 
The  lovely,  gentle  flowers ; 

And  sweet  perfumb  be  shed  around 
From  Nature’s  fairy  bowers; 

Though  songs  of  gay  and  happy  birds 
Bise  up  to  meet  the  sky ; 

And  beauties  rich  on  every  hand 
Attract  the  gazer’s  eye; 

Yet  neither  Spring,  with  all  its  joys 
Or  flowers,  rich  and  rare, 

Can  chase  away  the  clouds  of  grief 
Which  wrap  me  in  despair; 

And  songs  of  birds  no  powor  possess 
To  raise  my  spirit’s  pride; 

For  thou  my  first,  my  only  loro. 

Art  absent  from  my  side. 

The  sweet  moonlight,  so  bright  and  pure, 
Upon  me  sheds  its  beams; 

And  lofty  trees  their  shadows  throw 
Across  the  babbling  streams ; 


The  silvery  stars  are  shining  down, 

In  silent  beauty  now ; 

And  seem  fit  gems  of  brilliancy 
To  grace  a  maiden’s  brow ; 

But,  oh,  for  me  those  witching  spells 
Have  swiftly  pass’d  away; 

Like  early  dew,  or  ocean’s  foam, 

That  would  not,  could  not  stay; 

And  -scenes  of  old  which  once  I  loved, 

Are  now  but  scarcely  dear; 

For  streams,  and  birds,  and  budding  flowers 
Ail  say — thou  art  not  here. 

And  in  sweet  memory  I  behold 
Thy  dark  and  flashing  eye; 

While  thy  fair  form,  arrayed  in  light, 

Comes  softly  floating  by; 

And  os  I  ponder  on  the  joys 
We  felt  in  early  years, 

I  give  to  thee  boside  thy  grave 
The  offering  of  my  tears. 
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UNCLE  ZEKEL'S  ARAMINTY. 


BY  SUSAN  MULLB5. 

Miss  Abaminta  Malvina  Fitzboy,  having  until  the  setting  sun  warned  him  to  think  of  fr 
graduated  with  distinguished  honors  at  the  s  chores  at  home,  and  the  long  road  between  hia 
Smooth  and  Polishem  Seminary,  returned  to  and  the  cows  at  Mullentown.  Neither  did  k 
astonish  the  natives  of  Mullentown  with  her  skip  the  hard  words  at  his  supper  of  cold  hia 
profound  knowledge  of  the  ometriet  and  ologiet ,  $  and  cabbage,  which  his  good  wife  set  before  hia 
embraced  in  the  course  of  that  far-famed  and  j  “Now,  Zekel,”  the  old  lady  said,  “ p’raps  the 
fashionable  institution.  She  was  hooped  and  <  child  did  not  know  you.  She’s  nigh-sightei 


puffed  and  frilled,  flounced,  feathered  and  furred. 
Zekel,  her  honest  old  father,  said  she  only  needed 
a  crown  to  make  her  a  queen:  that  is  a  crown  to 
her  bonnet,  which,  he  declared,  “was  the  tar- 
nalest  little  thing  he  ever  see.  If  that  was  the 
city  fashion,”  he  added,  “he  wished  he  never  had 
sent  her  away  to  learn  the  piany  and  French.” 

On  far  other  grounds  uncle  Zekel  had  bitter 
complaint  to  make.  Patched  at  the  elbows, 
darned  at  the  knees,  with  rusty  boots,  and  his 
mill-clothes  on,  he  had  been  once  to  town,  on  a 
load  of  grain ;  and  there  had  met  his  child,  face 
to  face  with  the  gay  Miss  Dashy,  her  chum  and 
city  companion.  Pleased  at  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  meeting  her,  without  running 
over  town  to  find  the  seminary,  uncle  Zekel 
awkwardly  guided  the  old  fat  oxen  up  to  the 
kerb-stone,  crowding  their  sleek  sides  together, 
to  the  great  danger  of  a  fish  woman’s  stand. 

“Gee  there,  Brown,  haw,  Brindle,  whoa,” 
cried  he,  as  the  young  ladies  passed  him,  sweep¬ 
ing  the  flour  from  his  dusty  frock  with  their 
long,  silk  trains. 

“Is  that  you,  Minty?  how  dye  do?”  he  began. 
“Your  ma  wanted  you  to  send  your  yallercalicer 
hum  to  Debby  Ann,  and  said  she’d  git  your 
sheep’s  grey  stockins  toed  off  agin  I  come  down 
next  week.” 

But  deigning  not  a  look  behind  her,  Araminta 
disappeared  quickly  around  a  corner,  to  the  great 
wonderment  and  mystification  of  the  poor  old 
farmer.  Neither  did  she  stop  till  entering  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  she  narrated  her  fright  in 
having  met  a  crazy  old  fellow  from  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  who  always  annoyed  her  by  calling  her 
his  daughter.  Indignant,  however,  at  her  treat¬ 
ment,  Zekel  lost  no  time  in  finding  out  a  place 
“where  they  taught,”  as  he  said,  “an  edication 
so  cross-grain  to  natur,”  and  vented  his  wrath 
upon  the  amazed  principal,  with  a  great  parade 
of  whip-stalk  and  fist  gesticulation.  Boiling  with 
indignation,  he  waited  the  return  of  AraminU. 

A  A  1 


I  I  you  know,  and  I’m  ashamed  as  death,  on  Minty’i 
account,  to  think  you  should  have  gone  and  da* 
it  before  all  the  school.  I’m  sure  you’ve  du- 
graced  Minty,  and  who  knows  but  she'll  git 

expelled,  all  for  this - ” 

“Expelled,  is  it?  I’d  expelled  her  mjselt 
and  gin  her  a  ride  home  on  the  ox  cart  through 
|  Troy,  if  the  good-for-nothing  baggage  hadn’t 
;  staid  away,  for  very  fear  of  seeing  me.  Didn’t 
!  know  me.  Oh  l  to  be  sure ;  but  I  knew  her;  and 
j  when  a  gall  gits  so  top-heavy  with  lamin’ and 
things,  she’s  ashamed  of  her  own  father,  it* high 
:  time  she  was  brought  to  see  what  kept  the mane 
and  ’complishments  goin’.  You  may  dots  yon 
|  like,  Polly ;  but  as  long  as  my  name’s  Zetdi  I 
ain’t  agoin'  to  be  sneezed  at  by  my  children, 
mill-clothes  or  not.” 

The  intercession  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy  prevailed 
finally,  and  the  young  lady  completed  her  tern, 
uncomfortably  to  be  sure;  for  her  silly  pride  in 
refusing  to  know  her  father  before  Miss  Dashy, 
had  incontinently  and  to  their  great  merriment, 
introduced  him  to  the  whole  school.  But  par¬ 
tially  restored  to  her  father’s  favor,  she  cot 
home.  His  particular  eye-sore,  she  was  not 
:  the  chief  idol  of  the  maternal  heart.  Portbe 
;  first  time,  Mrs.  Fitzroy  discovered  that  Aramints 
was  more  delicate  than  the  other  children.  So 
;  Debby  Ann  lifted  and  drudged  in  the  cheese- 
:  room ;  while  the  fine  young  lady  thrummed  the 
\  cracked  strings  of  an  old  guitar,  and  read  trashy, 
j  love-sick  novels.  She  had  the  bronchitis  and  the 
\  dyspepsia,  and  one  or  two  other  fashionable  di*- 
\  eases,  and  a  young  physician  in  a  bran  new  gi? 

I  and  harness  to  come  out  from  the  city  to  & 
her.  This  uncle  Zekel  considered  scandalous  to 
Dr.  Catnip,  the  old  Mullentown  stand-by,  who 
had  brought  them  all  into  the  world  and  taken 
\  them  through  teething,  and  the  mcasels,  to  say 
v  nothing  of  severer  sicknesses.  But  Catnip’* 
j  theory,  embraced  the  antiquarian  doctrine  td 
pills  and  bleeding;  and  Araminta  being  nothing 
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rat  a  bunch  of  nerves,  could  not,  of  course,  be  and  well  like  Debby,  and  by-and-bye  when  her 
>enefitted  by  his  treatment.  So  in  languishing  health  is  better,  I  don’t  fear  but  what  she’ll  take 
ossitude  she  lingered  on,  lying  in  bed  till  ten  hold  and  do  her  part” 

•’clock,  rising  in  her  double  gown  and  hair  in  ;  “Mabby  she  will  then.  Leastwise  I  hope  so. 
disorder,  to  have  served  to  her  another  break-  Squire  Tumipseed  wants  to  spark  Debby  Ann, 
ut  from  that  which  the  family  had  enjoyed.  and  I  think  it’s  a  pretty  good  chance  for  a  gall 
Uncle  Zekel  had  yielded  to  the  high  pressure  like  her.  But  I  told  him  I  meant  she  should 
f  words  and  put  up  an  addition,  a  library,  a  have  a  little  trip  this  fall  for  her  good  bhhavior 
ansic-room,  and  a  nursery,  but  now  he  declared  through  hayin’,  and  when  you  got  back  from 
hey  had  not  left  him  a  place  to  hang  his  boot-  :  Sarrytogy,  he  could  have  a  chance  to  Bet  up 
ack.  And  worse  than  all,  he  could  make  neither  :  with  her  and  speak  his  mind.  So  here’s  fifty 
lead  nor  tail  of  the  gibberish  which  Araminta  dollars,  and  I  want  you  to  rig  yourselves  out 
alked  over  her  toast  and  tea,  and  endeavored  to  and  be  ready  to  go  by  next  week.” 
nterlope  in  the  family  conversation.  “But,  Zekel,  Debby  Ann  ain’t  used  to  society, 

“I  tell  you  what,  Minty,”  said  he,  “if  you’ll*  and  I  never  rwas  to  such  a  fashionable  place. 
:alk  one  week  so  that  I  and  Debby  can  under¬ 
stand  you,  you  shall  have  the  money  for  a  bonnet 
with  a  crown  and  a  fore-top.  For  Jerusalem 
mows,  you  skeered  the  men  away  from  their 
:ider  ’tother  day  with  some  of  your  lamed 
notions  and  highfalutin’  airs.” 

“Dear  papa,”  now  interposed  the  aroused 
young  lady,  “why  won’t  you  say  Araminta,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  that  ugly  abbreviation  which  1 
ibhor?” 

Debby  Ann’s  red,  fat  face  was  another  draw¬ 
back  upon  Minty’s  happiness,  and  the  clumping 
great  shoes  she  wore  about  her  work  fairly  put  i  live  all  the  time  in  the  puddle.” 
her  into  hysterics.  Josiah  too  had  such  coarse  l  There  were  times  when  uncle  Zekel  set  his 
companions.  And  take  it  all  and  all,  the  city  $  foot  down,  and  neither  tears  nor  entreaties 
graduate  seemed  to  think  that  she  was  the  cen-  |  moved  him  from  his  purpose.  This  was  one  of 
illuminating  point  of  the  entire  family  circle.  5  them.  Tumipseed,  an  old  and  thrifty  farmer, 
“ivow  to  gracious  it  is  too  bad,  old  woman,”  i  had  asked  him  how  Debby  Ann  would  look  on  a 
8»id  her  father,  one  day.  “  There’s  Debby  Ann  <  marriage  with  his  son,  a  likely  youth,  as  we 
slavin’  to  death  over  the  cheese-tub,  and  Ara-  5  Yankees  use  the  term,  who  was  to  take  the  place 
tointy  doing  nothing  airthly;  but  cryin’  over  j  off  the  old  people’s  hands  and  send  them  to  town 
them  jailer  novels  and  lookin’  out  of  her  cham-  \  to  live. 

“I  was  took  all  aback,”  soliloquized  uncle 
Zekel,  sucking  bis  pipe-stem.  “Jo  is  sure  for 
the  legislature  this  fall  and  has  been  to  college 
likewise ;  and  always  hearing  Debby  Ann  spoken 
of  at  home  &3  such  an  awkward,  homely  thing,  I 
feelings  dreadfully  using  such  coarse  language.  \  couldn’t  raly  believe  my  senses  when  the  squire 
You  know  we  brought  her  up  delicater  than  we 
did  Debby  Ann,  and  it  don’t  stand  to  reason  she 
should  take  to  farm  work  like  her.  Beside  she’s 
going  to  be  a  doctor’s  wife,  and  don’t  need  so 
touch  experience  as  Debby  will  on  a  farm.”  $  right,  and  hadn’t  any  eddication  to  boast  of.  And 
“It’s  my  mind,”  he  said,  “if  she  marries  that  s  Jo  said  be  had  seen  enough  of  these  eddic&ted 
young  Frizzlewig,  somebody  will  have  to  work  \  women,  that  settled  right  down  into  nobodies  as 
to  keep  them  in  jimcracks  and  knick-knacks,  for  s  soon  as  they  got  husbands.  He  didn’t  want  a 
he  don’t  strike  me  as  being  over  smart,  and  I’ve  \  wife  to  w*rk,  but  he  did  want  one  that  would 
pretty  good  evidence  that  your  fashionable  eddi-  \  be  improvin’  on  and  lamin’,  and  one  that  would 
cation  has  quite  spilt  Araminty,  as  for  any  help  \  give  constitution  and  mind  to  his  children.  La 
she’ll  ever  be  to  him.”  j  me,  Frizzlewig  be  darned,  he  don’t  know  as 

‘‘You  do  be  patient  now,  Zekel;  the  girl  will  \  much  as  a  last  year’s  bird’s-nest,  compared  with 
all  these  things  in  time.  She  ain’t  robustful  •  Tumipseed.” 


said  he  knowed  it  wasn’t  Minty,  but  Debby  Ann 
that  Jo  wanted. 

“  Howsever  I  told  him  she  was  a  blessed,  warm¬ 
hearted,  dutiful  gall,  that  hadn’t  been  used  jest 


her  window  for  that  Dr.  Frizzlewig,  from  Troy. 
I  wonder  who  his  barber  is,  and  if  that’s  his 
tomt  Jerewsha’s  shawl  he  wears  out  here,  air¬ 
in’ !” 

“Don’t,  Zekel,  run  on  so.  You  hurt  Minty’s 


Hadn’t  Debby  Ann  better  go  to  Ike's,  and  let 
Minty  go  along  to  the  Springs.  Dr.  Frizzlewig 
said  her  stomach  was  out  of  order,  and  she 
ought  to  be  drinking  Congress  water  every 
morning.” 

“No,  hang  me,  Debby  Ann  is  going  now,  and 
if  Frizzlewig  wants  Minty  to  go  along,  he  may 
pay  her  fare.  I  say  it’s  a  cryin’  sin  to  set  one 
child  up  so  over  another. 

“As  for  society,”  be  resumed  directly,  “you 
needn’t  be  afoard  if  you  only  hold  your  tongue, 
and  don’t  try  to  swell  out  like  the  toads  that 
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UNCLE  ZEKEL’S  ARAMINTY. 


Araminta  was  greatly  disconcerted,  that  Debby  f  preparations  were  made  for  dinner,  while  slit 
Ann  was  to  make  her  debut  at  such  a  gay  place  S  men  in  .the  wheat-field  expected  it  at  t iw 
as  Saratoga,  with  no  one  to  keep  her  informed  j  Now  Bhe  would  never  exert  her  lungs  to  bw 
of  the  customs  of  society  and  the  ways  of  the  <  the  horn,  or  she  might  have  brought  uncle  Zes»  i 
hotels.  “She  was  sure  she  would  be  imposed  { up  to  help  her;  and  if  she  could  havedoBeij 
upon  and  ridiculed  for  her  country  manners.  \  she  had  pride  enough  to  see  to  what  ridicc!*u 
She  must  not,  on  any  account,  ask  a  person  at  \  would  expose  her,  after  all  the  airs  she  had  pm 
the  table  to  help  hqr  to  anything,  but  always  \  herself  over  her  book  knowledge,  as  superior  a 
speak  to  the  servants.  She  must  keep  ringing  \  the  knack  and  practice  of  Debby  Ann.  Sk 
the  bell  in  her  room  all  the  time,  and  bring  the  \  knew  just  how  many  gasses  there  were  in  brat, 
lazy  niggers  up  stairs,  if  she  wanted  people  to  |  and  how  long  it  must  sit  before  it  was  bti.li 
think  she  was  anybody.  She  must  not  seem  to  \  to  be  eaten.  But  Debby  laughed,  and  coal  j  *.i 
be  associated  with  the  whole  race  of  Potsherds,  \  even  tell  whether  a  'potato  was  a  bulbous t 
who  of  course  would  be  at  Congress  Hall ;  they  >  or  not,  or  to  what  class  and  order  of  vegetal 
had  money,  to  be  sure,  but  Phebe  Jane’s  teeth  $  it  belonged.  And  as  it  is  notorious  that  lit** 
were  defective  and  her  grammar  very  bad:  be-  \  who  know  nothing  by  experience  of  cooibj. 
sides  the  old  lady’s  hands  were  so  red,  and  the  !j  write  all  the  cook-books,  so  it  was  true  that  b 
girls  never  could  get  her  to  keep  them  covered  \  one  at  uncle  Zekel’s  found  so  much  fault  vii 
up.  Mother  must  say  Deboraw,  and  Debby  must  *  the  food,  as  the  one  fhost  ignorant  in  compound 
not  speak  to  anybody  without  being  properly  j  ing  it.  Thank  fortune,  Araminta  now  hid  i 
introduced,  even  if  the  house  was  falling  in  at  \  grand  chance  to  bring  into  display,  all  her  tech* 
the  roof  To  be  sure,  she  thought  Debby’s  $  nical  knowledge  of  gluten,  albumen,  and  fibrioe, 
clothes  were  a  deal  too  fine  for  such  a  squaddy  j  assimilation,  absorption  and  combination.  It  » 
little  body  as  she  was.  Father  couldn’t  make  $  happened,  that  the  end  of  a  ham  was  hanging  cp, 
her  a  French  twist,  not  if  he  sold  the  wool  off  <  which  Minty  concluded  to  boil.  So  straight!*/ 
all  the  sheep’s  backs.  There  wasn’t  anything  \  she  set  about  making  a  fire,  which  she  icccm- 
genteel  about  her,  and  it  was  a  pity  to  dress  l  plished  after  sundry  contacts  with  the  soot  ca 
her  up  so  absurdly,  to  show  off  her  figure  to  \  the  stove,  and  immolating  a  whole  paper  of 
disadvantage.”  $  matchos  experimenting  upon  the  science  of  igui- 

Finally,  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Debby  Ann  were  \  tion.  To  lose  no  time,  Minty  now  set  the  water 


ready,  and  with  uncle  Zekel,  who  was  going  out  J 
to  spend  the  Sabbath,  they  set  foot  into  the  cars  5 
and  were  speedily  on  their  way  to  the  thronged  \ 
watering-place.  \ 

Araminta  was  to  keep  house,  overseeing  the  l 
work,  which  the  cheese-room  girl,  Betsey,  was  i 
to  accomplish.  But  Betsey  was  quite  a  toppin’  \ 
young  lady,  and  gave  herself  almost  as  many  l 
airs  as  Araminta  herself.  Her  place  was  in  the  c 
cheese-room,  she  said.  And  she  was  not  to  mop  \ 
and  wash,  and  bake  and  iron,  while  Minty  sat  { 
in  the  parlor  with  Frizzlewig.  To  be  sure  she  j 
did  little  else,  and  the  work  fell  heavily  upon  \ 


Betsey,  in  spite  of  all  uncle  Zekel  could  do  to  \ 
help  her.  So  the  week  before  Mrs.  Fitzroy  was  \ 
expected  home,  Betsey  declared  she  wouldn’t  \ 
stand  it  any  longer.  She  had  had  enough  of  j 
Miss  Fitzroy's  sass,  and  if  she  was  not  good  \ 
enough  to  sit  in  the  dining-room,  jest  off  the  s 
parler,  without  being  hinted  into  the  kitchen,  S 
she  would  like  to  know.  "What  particular  know-  \ 
ledge  she  wished  to  attain  to,  she  neve^xplained ;  | 
but  shortly  after  breakfast  one  morning,  the  in-  5 
quiring  young  lady  was  found  missing  from  her  \ 
accustomed  haunts.  Araminta  rejoiced  at  her  n 
departure  at  first,  but  dismay  took  the  place  of  ^ 
her  congratulation,  when  she  found  that  no  > 


to  boiling  vigorously,  and  put  in  the  mat 
determined  that  the  vulgar  devotion  of  a 
morning  to  getting  a  single  dinner  should  sot 
characterize  her  first  experience  in  the  kitchen 
Nor  indeed  did  it.  Vegetables  were  prepared  »t 
intervals,  and  the  table  set  with  great  attempt*1 
elegance.  The  old-fashioned  custom  of  pottisf 
all  the  sauce  on  one  plate  was  abhorrent  to 
Minty,  justly  enough  too.  The  meat  was  care¬ 
fully  spread  upon  the  platter,  the  potatoes  br 
themselves,  the  turnips  and  carrots  apart  Bo: 
alas,  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the  young  lady 
had  not  decided  rightly  between  the  dahlia  toes 
and  the  long  spiral  rooted  carrots ;  the  ham  was 
unskinned,  and  tough  from  boiling  in  hot  water 
rapidly,  and  salt  as  when  taken  from  the  brisr- 
The  potatoes  were  delicately  peeled,  but  b«i 
and  to  uncle  Zekel’s  eye  the  whole  dinner  w*s  * 
genteel  failure.  Pity  for  Araminta,  however, 
would  culminate  in  his  heart  this  time,  becao^ 
he  felt  that  she  had  tried  to  make  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Farmer  Blunt,  too,  kindly  order*1 
up  his  daughter  to  relieve  the  now  mortified  pd: 
and  with  her  skilful  assistance  everything  *** 
once  more  in  its  place.  A  few  more  failure 
such  as  boiling  down  white  rose  leaves  for  bop* 
and  setting  them  with  yeast,  mixing  sour  n* 
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eet  milk  in  cakes  and  batter,  baking  beans  > 
thout  par-boiling  and  pork  without  crisping  the  { 
id,  letting  the  bread  sour  before  putting  it  in  \ 
9  oven,  and  using  magnesia  for  cream  of  tartar,  \ 
ily  convinced  Araminta,  that  something  more  > 
&  wanted  in  a  housekeeper  than  a  few  graceful  ^ 
complishments.  So  that  when  Debby  Ann  \ 
me  home,  self-elated  at  the  respect  that  had  \ 
en  paid  her,  and  with  the  really  valuable  ac-  j 
aintances  she  had  formed,  Minty  was  silently 
ovicted  of  having  underrated  her  sister’s  quali- 
a  as  much  as  she  had  overrated  her  own. 
rery  sphere  has  its  duties,  and  the  world,  take 
on  an  average,  is  generously  willing  to  forgive 
rors  in  those  who  for  a  time  are  led  into  differ- 
it  and  trying  positions,  opposite  to  those  in  ^ 
hich  they  have  been  educated.  So  that  Debby  \ 
an,  in  her  ignorance  of  etiquette,  was  neither  \ 
ipolsed  nor  ridiculed,  and  Minty,  in  her  self-  > 
raceit  and  folly,  found  assistance  and  charity,  j 
he  lesson  to  each  proved  equally  advantageous.  < 
he  sisters  commenced  an  interchange  of  kindly  j 
afing,  that  they  had  never  enjoyed  before ;  and  j 
his  added  ten-fold  to  the  happiness  of  the  family,  s 
finty  did  up  her  mother’s  caps,  and  cheerfully  j 
nstmctcd  Debby  in  embroidery,  without  once  ^ 
tinting  at  her  stubby  fingers  and  thick  nails;  j 
rhile  Debby  began  to  improve  in  personal  atten- 1 


tion  to  the  little  graces  and  etiquettes,  which 
make  a  household  as  well  as  society  delightful. 
Turnipseed  came  on  bravely  with  his  wooing, 
and  eventually  carried  his  britie  to  an  elegant 
country-seat,  surrounded  by  luxury  and  refine¬ 
ment.  He  also  went  to  the  Legislature.  Debby 
Ann  has  been  to  Washington  and  Newport,  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Gape  May,  receiving  all  due  attention 
for  graces  of  miud  and  manner.  Dr.  Frizzlewig 
took  Araminta’s  portion  and  bought  a  splendid 
house  in  Troy,  very  much  against  uncle  Zekel’s 
\  will.  They  cut  an  immense  flourish  for  three  or 
\  four  years  and  then  collapsed  terribly.  Some- 
1  how,  people  would  not  appreciate  the  doctor,  for 
all  of  his  magnificent  whiskers  and  fast  driving. 
He  voted  the  world  ungrateful,  and  grew  sour 
and  disheartened.  But  Minty,  encouraged  and 
aided  by  her  family,  kept  everything  in  her 
province,  with  as  much  economy  and  orde£  as 
was  consistent  with  her  early  habits  and  train¬ 
ing.  Finally  the  old  man  and  Turnipseed  took 
the  house  off  the  doctor’s  hands,  settled  the  poor 
fellow’s  business,  and  with  some  prospects  of 
reform  sent  him  to  a  distant  country  town,  where 
he  abandoned  frippery  and  folly,  and  with  them 
swelling  pretensions  to  superior  medical  theories, 
and  became  not  only  a  useful  but  thriving  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  profession 


FANCIES. 


BY  BELLA  KAUFFHLT 


Oss  morning  at  a  stranger’s  hearth, 

And  at  a  mother’s  knees, 

Were  bowed  her  three  fair  daughters  dear 
Like  youthful  devotees. 

They  all  had  eyes  as  soft  and  bright, 

As  if  some  wandering  star 
Mistook  them  for  its  native  Heaven, 

And  lit  its  fire  there. 

They’d  lived  so  long  among  the  flowers, 
Their  cheeks  as  they  were  fair. 

Their  voices  were  like  Summer  winds 
That  whispered  through  their  hair. 

Each  offered  from  her  dimpled  lips 
Some  gift  of  memory, 

Bat  the  fairest  thing  of  all  they  brought 
Was  this  sweet  poesy. 

“When  I  was  but  a  child,  mamma, 

I  often  wondered  why 
They’d  placed  those  pretty  fiery  balls 
So  far  up  in  the  sky; 

Not  thus  I  view  them  now,  mamma, 

But  as  the  brilliant  throng 
That  to  the  great  Creator  praise, 

Once  joined  in  sweetest  song.” 


* 

% 

i 


Oh,  sister,  that  they’re  balls  of  fire 
I  never  did  think  so! 

They  twinkle  like  your  soft  blue  eyes 
When  in  the  sun  you  go ; 

I  thought  the  little  angels  there. 
When  they  fold  up  their  wings, 
Hung  up  each  night,  their  tiny  lamps 
Upon  the  breeze  to  swing.” 

“  I  thought  beyond  the  fair  blue  sky 
There  was  a  world  so  bright, 

And  stars  were  but  the  apertures 
Thro’  which  we  saw  the  light; 

But  now  that  I  have  seen  them  fall 
I  know  it  can’t  be  thus, 

Oh,  mamma,  will  you  not  explain 
The  mystery  to  us?” 

"My  children  dear,  I  cannot  tell. 
Your  God  hath  made  their  light. 
And  says,  if  we  are  good  and  pure, 
We  shall  as  they  be  bright, 

There  is  indeed,  an  aperture 
To  that  bright  world  afar, 

Whoso  light  you  can  but  dimly  see 
In  yonder  beaming  star.” 
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LUCINDA  MILLER. 


BT  ALICE  CAST. 


Lucinda  Millbr  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  , 
when  she  was  called  on  by  her  father,  an  old-  > 
fashioned  farmer,  to  go  into  the  meadow  one  \ 
summer  afternoon,  and  rake  hay.  She  shrugged  \ 
her  brown  shoulders  and  pouted  her  red  lips  a  \ 
little,  but  there  was  no  alternative,  for  Mr.  Mil-  i 
ler,  poor  Lu’s  father,  was  a  stern  man  accus-  < 
tomed  to  no  contradiction  or  equivocation  from  5 
his  children,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  \ 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  all  the  household  toil  \ 
to  the  tried  hands  of  her  mother,  and  off  into  5 
the  field,  to  perform  harder  tasks  than  raking  \ 
hay.  But  since  Joshua  Hubbard  had  been  work-  \ 
ing  for  her  father,  which  was  now  since  the  ! 
March  past,  she  had  not  been  required  to  work  | 
in  the  field,  and  this  was  why  she  shrugged  her  \ 
brown  shoulders,  and  this  was  why  she  pouted  > 
her  lips.  Josh,  as  he  was  called,  and  as  of  right  j 
he  ought  have  been  called,  because  he  was  so  j 
poor  that  all  his  worldly  effects  might  have  been  \ 
tied  up  in  his  pocket  handkerchief,  was  a  youth  \ 
of  twenty,  with  a  heart  large  enough  to  hold  | 
love  for  all  humanity,  and  a  pleasing  person,  for 
though  not  regularly  handsome,  he  had  abund¬ 
ant  and  beautiful  hair,  merry  blue  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  that  was  always  overflowing  with  good- 
humored  smiles.  His  voice  was  melodious,  and 
gay  as  the  lark’s,  and  a  cheerful  and  obliging 
activity  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  the  hands 
on  the  farm.  But  Mr.  Miller  was  in  no  wise 
pleased  with  the  smiling  propensities  of  the  boy 
Josh,  for  the  farmer  persisted  in  calling  Joshua 
a  boy,  notwithstanding  his  beard  was  enough  to 
shame  his  own,  and  Lucinda’s  often  repeated  pro¬ 
test,  that  if  a  man  was  ever  a  man,  he  ought  to 
be  at  twenty. 

“You  can  spare  her  well  enough,  can’t  you 
mother?”  continued  Mr.  Miller,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
cuse  to  his  conscience,  for  he  knew,  in  spite  of 
himself,  that  his  wife  had  more  need  of  an  assist¬ 
ant  than  himself. 

14 Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,”  replied  Mrs.  Miller, 
with  that  sort  of  helpless  patience  that  almost 
borders  upon  fretfulness.  So  rubbing  the  mad 
tears  from  her  eyes  with  her  little  brown  fists, 
Lu  tied  on  her  freshly  ironed  pink  sun-bonnet, 
saying,  as  she  did  so,  44 1  don’t  see  how  you  are  to 
get  along,  mother,  and  if  father  had  one  bit  of  feel¬ 
ing - ”  44  Hush,  hush !  child,”  interrupted  Mrs. 


Miller,  44  why,  what  in  the  world  are  yon  saying 
never  mind,  mother,  she  will  get  along  wse 
way.”  44 1  think  it  will  be  some  way,”  retorted 
Lu,  who  was  in  her  sauciest  humor,  “bakings 
do,  and  churning,  and  scrubbing,  besides  rail¬ 
ing  a  dozen  cows,  and  cooking  supper  for  a  dewt 
men,  I  wish  father  had  it  to  do  himself,  tad  J 
guess  he  would  find  whether  he  could  spare  m 
as  well  as  not.”  “Lucinda  Miller!  not  anotbe 
word  now  out  of  your  head,”  sternly  renes- 
strated  the  all-enduring  wife,  who  never  for  & 
moment  forgot  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
one.  “Go  right  along  with  you  now,  and  dots 
your  father  bids,  you  are  ashamed  to  have  Jo«h 
see  you  rake  hay,  ain’t  you?  ’peers  to  mejoa 
are  troubled  with  the  simples.” 

“Yes,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  Joshua,  or  tar 
other  man  see  me  raking  hay,  and  I  ss  oot 
ashamed  to  own  it,”  answered  Lucinda,  iB her 
high  spirit  aroused  to  angry  indignation. 

“You  don't  pretend  to  call  Joshua » man,  do 
you?”  said  the  mother,  sarcastically. 

44  More  of  a  man  than  some  folks  that  vt 
twice  his  years,”  replied  Lucinda,  with  qnkt 
bitterness. 

44  Take  that,  for  your  sauciness,”  exclaim*! 
Mrs.  Miller,  slapping  the  child  on  the  e»r 
through  the  pink  bonnet,  “  if  you  were  as  big 
\  as  the  side  of  the  house,  I  would  whip  you  if 
S  you  forgot  to  reverence  your  father.” 

\  As  may  be  imagined,  Lucinda  went  forth  to 
^  her  hot  task  in  the  sunshine,  in  no  very  amiabk 
\  mood.  On  the  hill-side,  full  in  sight  of  all  the 
\  hands,  standing  with  folded  arms,  she  met  bff 
\  fhther,  who  had  been  some  time  awaiting  btf, 

*  and  was  nursing  his  wrath, 
j  44  What  have  you  got  your  face  muffled  up 
S  that  way  for,”  he  said,  pushing  the  sun-bonnet 

Is  roughly  away  from  her  face,  44  are  you  afraid  d 
the  sunshine,  or  of  the  work-hands?” 

“I'm  not  afraid  of  either,”  replied  Lucinda 
44 but  I  don’t  want  to  be  tanned  by  one,  nor 
stared  at  by  the  others.” 

44 The  sun  was  made  to  shine,  and  as  forth* 
hands,”  said  the  father,  44 they  have  enoughs 
do  without  minding  you,”  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
took  her  by  one  ear,  and  led  her  till  within  * 

|  few  yards  of  the  mowers. 

{  We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  illustrate 
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coarse,  hard  natures  of  the  parents  of  Lu-  >  “Why,  Lu,  what  makes  you  so  cross?  What 
la,  and  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  ver y  sen-  }  would  you  have  me  do  ?” 

re  or  refined  offspring  would  come  of  such  \  “Nothing,  except  to  mind  your  business  and 
k,  nevertheless,  Lucinda  had  capacities  for  \  go  about  your  mowing.  I  don’t  want  you  nor 
er  things  than  she  was  born  to,  or  likely  to  $  nobody  else  to  do  anything  for  me,  the  dear 
possessed  of.  She  knew,  moreover,  when  ^  knows.” 

strength  was  less  than  the  burden  she  was  i  “Oh,  there  flies  a  crow!”  cried  Joshua,  swing- 
lired  to  bear,  which  was.  a  good  deal  more  \  ing  his  hat  about  his  head,  in  a  vain  effort  to 
i  her  mother  had  ever  come  to  realise.  She  *  please  his  petulent  mistress.  “Shu!  crow!  let's 
;  all  hardship  and  deprivation  as  matters  of  \  see  if  we  can’t  scare  him.” 

•se,  and  regarded  her  incompetency,  to  do  j  “I  should  think  you  could  without  any  try- 
saffer  all  things,  not  as  a  misfortune,  but  as  \  ing,”  replied  Lucinda,  tossing  her  head  signifi- 
ult  that  she  must  get  over  as  she  best  could,  <  cantly. 

gotten  over  it  must  be.  ^  “Why,  Lu,  you  are  as  cruel  as  the  grave,” 

he  mirth  among  the  hay-makers,  which  had  *  said  Joshua,  in  good-natured  irony,  “but  you 
i  noisy,  subsided  when  Lucinda  was  seen  to  \  know  in  your  heart  I  am  as  handsome  a  young 
feebly  dragging  the  heavy  hay  under  her  >  man  as  you  will  find  in  the  meeting-house  of  a 
the  drops  of  sweat  on  her  forehead,  and  i  Sunday  morning.” 
sunshine  beating  on  her  uncovered  head,  for  j  “What  a  coxcomb!  If  you  were  the  best  look- 
had  refused  to  pick  up  the  bonnet  her  father  $  ing  I’d  be  sorry!” 

so  harshly  pushed  aside.  S  “  Maybe  you  think  Cal  Godfrey,  the  great 

ften  Joshua  paused  in  the  mowing  to  steal  a  j  straddle-bug,  looks  better,”  and  affecting  great 
glance  at  Lucinda,  but  never  one  did  she  J  offence  to  conoeal  the  little  he  really  felt,  Joshua 
irn — all  the  bitterness  of  nature  was  aroused,  \  walked  demurely  away. 

ready  to  flow  upon  any  one  who  came  in  the  $  “Calvin  Godfrey  is  no  more  of  a  straddle-bug 
U  *  than  you  yourself  are  a  straddle-bug;  and  be- 

*y-and-bye  Mr.  Miller  and  the  foremost  hands  \  sides  looking  well,  he  could  buy  and  sell  most 
it  to  the  barn  with  a  load  of  hay,  and  lagging  \  of  the  young  men  I  know,  any  day,  if  he  had  a 
ind  till  the  mowers  had  gained  fifty  yards  \  mind  to.” 

ffl  him,  Joshua  concealed  himself  in  a  bunch  \  “I’d  rather  have  nothing,  for  my  part,  than 
sassafras  sprouts,  and  parting  the  twig3  as  $  take  all  Cal  Godfrey  has,  if  I  had  to  be  his  old, 
inda  came  near,  raking  with  impatient  jerks,  i  ugly,  miserly  self  into  the  bargain;  and  besides 
uclaimed,  in  a  merry  tone,  “Peep-boo!”  \  it’s  no  credit  to  him  to  be  rich,  he  did  not  earn 
'Peep-boo,  fool!”  she  replied,  raking  on  in  |  an  acre  of  the  poor,  old  briery  farm  that  you 
same  poking  fashion,  and  without  looking  ^  think  is  so  fine,”  he  continued,  rather  as  if  talk- 

s  ing  to  himself,  “I  know  very  well  I  am  not 
fothing  daunted,  Joshua  replied,  still  peeping  $  handsome,  and  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  rich,  but  I 
ough  the  bushes,  “Why,  Lu,  you  look  real  |  do  pretend  to  have  good  sense,  and  that  ought 
tty  when  you  pout,  but  I  was  just  in  fun.”  $  to  have  taught  me  that  Miss  Lucinda  Miller 
‘I  ain’t  in  fun,  then,”  she  said;  “and  as  for  $  would  never  care  anything  about  me.” 
king  pretty,  I  look  a  good  deal  os  I  was  mode,  s  He  turned  his  face  from  Lucinda,  and  fell  to 
1  my  name  isn’t  Lu,  neither — it's  Lucinda,  if  \  mowing  again. 

i  please.”  I  She  dropt  her  rake  presently,  and  cried  with 

‘Well,  I  please  to  say  what  pleases  you,”  an-  *  that  art  that  seems  indeed  the  nature  of  merry 
Jred  Joshua,  coming  forth  from  the  bushes,  £  young  women,  “Oh,  Joshua,  I  have  got  such  a 
1  approaching  her,  “so,  Lucinda,  be  good- 1  great  thorn  in  my  hand!”  Now  the  thorn  was 
lured  with  me,  won’t  you?  See,  I  have  lost  a  \  a  very  little  brier,  and  it  had  been  in  her  finger 
ole  round  of  the  mowing,  just  waiting  to  get  $  for  the  last  half  hour;  but  Joshua  threw  down 
5  smile  from  that  scornful  mouth.  Come,  Lu,  ^  his  scythe  and  ran  to  her  just  as  she  knew  he 
make  a  great  big  cloud  in  the  sky,  if  I  could,  \  would,  and  made  tender  plaints  for  her  and  with 
keep  the  sunshine  off  from  you,  and  let  the  \  her  as  he  performed  the  necessary  surgery  upon 
y  go  to  thunder.”  j  the  wounded  hand.  When  the  thorn  was  re- 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  “you  would  do  great  \  moved,  he  must  needs  kiss  the  pain  away,  and 
mgs  if  yon  could  make  clouds,  or  the  like  of  \  Lucinda,  seeming  quite  unaware,  suffered  her- 
btu  ^  ^  dare  say  you  are  like  all  the  rest,  and  5  self  to  be  led  to  the  shady  side  of  the  sassafras 
o  things  you  could  do  you  would  never  so  much  J  bushes,  and  to  be  seated  on  a  cushion  of  new- 
1  1  mown  hay,  and  to  rest  there  while  her  rustic 
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lover  crossed  the  meadow  to  fetch  berries  for 
her. 

She  was  heartily  sorry  for  what  she  had  said 
now,  and  would  have  contended  against  the 
world  that  Joshua  was  a  handsome  man,  and 
that  he  was  richer  without  a  cent  than  Calvin 
Godfrey  would  be  with  a  million  of  acres.  He 
half  resolved  she  would  say  this  to  him  on  his 
return,  and  that  she  would  say  too  that  she 
would  not  marry  Calvin  Godfrey  if  he  were  the 
last  man  on  earth,  but  before  her  courage  was 
quite  at  the  speaking  point,  Joshua  returned 
with  a  cup  made  of  maple-leaves,  and  heaped 
full  of  shining  blackberries. 


never,  never  while  she  lived  would  her  eyesh 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  her  dear  lover. 

But  at  last  she  saw  the  cows  go  home,ui 
at  last  beheld  the  birds  dropping  into  the  tr 
and  the  clouds  growing  red  along  the  west,  asd 
heard  the  water  trickling  with  a  sleepier  taa, 
and  the  sheep-bells  sounding  more  distinct]/; 
and  the  men  hung  .their  scythes  in  the  apfh 
trees,  and  gathered  their  coats  and  vests  frta 
brier-bush  and  hay-stack;  and  the  horn  soundd 
from  the  homestead  porch.  Then  it  seemed  it 
Lucinda  that  supper  would  never  be  conehidei 
and  the  chores  done  so  that  she  could  steaUwsj 
unmissed.  She  had  not  gone  over  one  quarter 


As  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  beside  Lu¬ 
cinda  and  gave  the  cup  to  her  hand,  he  took  off 
his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  and  placed  it  on 
her  head,  calling  her  pretty  gipsey,  and  other 
such  epithets  as  young  women  delight  to  hear 
their  lovers  pronounce. 

He  was  whispering  something  with  his  lips 
nearer  Lucinda’s  cheek  than  modest  maidens 
are  supposed  to  permit,  when  she  said,  perhaps 
feeling  it  right  to  make  some  defensive  demon¬ 
stration,  “Get  away,  you  will  upset  the  ber¬ 
ries!” 

“Get  away!  or  I  will  upset  you!”  ejaculated 
a  voice  that  flushed  her  cheek  crimson,  and 
caused  the  leaf  cup  to  shake  in  her  hand. 

“We  only  stopt  to  rest  for  a  moment,  father,” 
pleaded  Lucinda,  “and  it  is  all  my  fault,  for  I 
sent  Joshua  to  pick  berries  for  me.” 

“And  I  will  send  him  to  pick  berries  for  him¬ 
self  now,”  interposed  the  angry  man;  “get  out 
of  my  sight,  boy!”  he  continued,  pushing  Joshua 
from  him  with  the  handle  of  his  pitch-fork,  “you 
haven’t  touched  your  scythe  since  I  went  out  of 
the  field,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  pay  my  money 
to  eye-servants — my  money  is  as  good  as  any 
man’s  money;”  and  producing  along,  leathern 
bag,  he  counted  out  the  wages  due  Joshua,  and 
himself  took  up  his  idle  scythe. 

“I  don’t  care,  except  for  your  sake,  Lu,” 
whispered  the  young  man,  the  moisture  rising 


of  the  distance  when  she  met  Joshua,  who,  in* 
patient  of  her  delay,  and  incautious,  as  all  lores 
are,  was  coming  full  in  view  of  her  father’s  h«w 
to  meet  her. 

A  long  time  they  walked  together,  Jwlma’i ) 
arm  close  about  the  waist  of  Lucinda,  and  muj  I 
times  they  vowed  to  love  each  other  fondly for¬ 
ever  and  forever.  They  could  not  say  the  ltfi 
words,  nor  make  up  their  minds  to  part  whea it 
was  time  to  do  so :  and  backward  and  forrai 
the  whole  length  of  the  lane,  went  and  retard 
over  and  again.  At  last  the  parting  bgs«* 
could  be  delayed  no  longer,  and  at  th«  garden 
gate  they  paused,  and  Joshua,  filled  with  manly 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  protested  anew  *&“§ 
deep  devotion  and  all  his  certainty  of  smccsi 
He  could  strive  with  impossibilities  and  ore- 
come  them,  ho  was  quite  sure,  and  that 
the  coveted  success  was  over,  and  he  should  bo 
master  of  a  few  acres  of  ground  and  a  cabin,  h» 
would  return  and  make  Lucinda  his  wife  in 
of  the  fates  and  her  father.  Over  and  orerk 
asked  her  if  she  would  forget  him,  and  if  Calnn 
Godfrey  would  not  expel  him  from  her 
when  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  part:  andowr 
and  over  Lucinda  promised  with  tearful 
ness  never  to  forget  him — never  to  cease  to  low 
him,  and  above  all,  that  she  would  never 
Calvin  Godfrey,  even  though  he  were  ®*^® 
gold.  Once  every  month  Joshua  would  writ® 1 


to  his  eyes  in  spite  of  his  beard,  “I  can  make  ^ 
my  way  in  the  world — never  fear,  and  I  will  \ 
make  you  my  wife,  too.  God  willing — that  is  if  $ 
you  don’t  forgot  me.”  ij 

“Forget  you!”  repeated  Lucinda,  in  accents  | 
low  and  reproachful,  “that  I  could  not  do  if  I  > 
would.”  | 

“Meet  me,  then,  to-night,  in  the  lane  by  the  \ 
maple  tree.”  5 

“Yes,”  she  faltered.  j 

Raking  in  the  meadow  that  afternoon  was  the  | 

hardest  work  Lucinda  had  ever  done.  It  seemed  ^ 

that  the  sun  would  never  go  down,  and  that  * 


letter  to  Lucinda,  and  once  every  moow 
would  write  to  him,  and  they  would  be 
dear  sweethearts  as  never  had  lived  in  the* 
loving  all  the  more  for  their  cruel  separation- 
A  sound  was  heard  as  of  aome  one  stim# 


among  the  bean-vines  beyond  the  garden-g* 
for  a  moment  the  lovers  held  their  breath, 
then  Lucinda  hid  her  face  in  the  bosom  0 
dear  Joshua,  and  he  kissed  her  hands  an  ^ 
her  cheek,  and  whispered  his  last  prow** 


faithfulness  and  farewell. 

When  she  was  alone,  Lucinda  P433^ 
the  garden-gate  and  sank  down  on  the  P*® 
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>rder  of  the  bean-vines  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  s  Mrs.  Miller  examined  the  key  and  thought  it 
)uld  break.  The  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  s  Joshua’s,  indeed  she  was  ready  to  swear  it  was, 
elre,  and  she  arose  to  return  to  the  house,  and  { if  her  husband  thought  so. 
she  did  so  saw  something  lying  at  her  feet,  \  “Think  so!  why  I  know  it,”  he  blustered — 
lich  she  hastily  took  up.  It  was  a  handker-  \  “haven’t  I  seen  it  a  dangling  afore  my  eyes 
ief.  Joshua  had  dropt  it  doubtless,  and  clasp-  $  these  six  months!  A  pretty  story  now  if  I  am 
g  the  precious  memento  to  her  bosom,  she  £  afeared  to  say  I  know  it.” 
irried  to  her  own  chamber,  and  slept  with  it  \  “Without  doubt  it  is  Josh’s — don’t  you  know 
neath  her  pillow.  Before  it  was  light  she  was  $  it,  Lucinda?”  and  Mrs.  Miller  held  it  before  the 
rake  and  drew  it  forth,  and  1© !  it  was  not  l  eyes  of  the  poor  crushed,  trembling,  broken- 
shua’s  handkerchief,  but  her  father’s!  How  J  spirited  girl. 

me  it  by  the  gate?  and  had  he  been  a  listener  >  Lucinda  said,  “She  thought  not,  it  was  too 
her  conference  with  her  lover?  She  trembled  i  large  for  Joshua’s  key,  but  even  if  it  were  his, 
id  hesitated,  afraid  to  meet  her  parents:  but  at  \  it  did  not  prove  that  he  was  the  thief.” 
ie  accustomed  summons  there  was  no  alterna-  >  “There  is  none  so  blind,”  said  Mr.  Miller, 
re,  and  she  must  meet  them.  [  “  as  them  that  won’t  see,  and  Lu  is  one  of  them 

To  her  surprise  she  saw  no  signs  of  displea-  s  kind.  I  suppose  she  would  not  have  believed 
ire:  on  the  contrary,  there  were  unusual  dis-  >  her  own  eyes  if  she  had  seen  the  boy  dead 
ays  of  kindness  toward  her  on  the  part  of  both  \  drunk,  lying  in  the  high-way,  as  they  say  he 
ther  and  mother.  Assured  that  her  secret  was  5  was  seen !” 

rite  safe,  she  gave  the  handkerchief  into  her  5  And  he  looked  for  approval  toward  his  wife, 
ither’s  hand.  <  holding  his  fork  full  of  meat  untasted  till  her 

“Thank  you,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “I  lost  it  as  j  sanctioning  glance  was  returned.  Lucinda  was 
came  in  from  feeding  the  cows!”  I  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  indefinite  authority 

Now  Mr.  Miller  had  never,  in  all  his  life,  said  \  given;  but  she  could  not  for  her  life  ask  who 
iy  dear  to  his  child,  and  the  words  sounded  \  said  so,  and  where  he  had  been  seen.  In  secret 
Grange  to  her  ears,  and  it  was  strange  too  that  ?  she  built  up  her  hopes  and  shed  bitter  tears, 
e  should  have  known  when  he  lost  the  hand-  ^  but  faith  may  be  undermined  as  well  as  any 
crchief,  and  yet  have  made  no  search  for  it,  for  l  thing  else,  and  by  slow  degrees  she  found  her 
e  vas  not  the  man  to  lose  a  sixpence  without  \  beautiful  fabric  settling  down — and  alas  for  the 
he  house  ringing  with  the  matter.  But  Lucinda  |  instability  of  human  resolution,  by  degrees  she 
ingenuous,  and  her  mind  was  too  much  pre-  i  began  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  brown  mare 
occupied  to  admit  of  suspicion  taking  any  root  >  having  been  stolen  by  Joshua.  Outraged  with 
in  it  just  then.  Within  a  week  Mrs.  Miller  went  |  his  evil  fortune,  and  maddened  with  jealousy  of 
:o  town  *nd  bought  for  her  daughter  a  new  frock  \  Calvin,  whom  he  had  always  considered  hiB  rival, 
f  green  calico,  a  shawl  of  red,  and  a  bonnet  of  \  even  before  her  own  admission  at  the  garden- 
tov,  with  pink  ribbons ;  and  she  was  asked  by  j  gate  that  she  could  marry  him  if  she  ehose — 
cr  father  whether  she  would  not  like  to  go  to  n  who  could  tell  what  he  might  have  been  tempted 
be  fair.  $  to  do — poor,  half-crazed  Lucinda  could  not. 

Meantime  there  were  hints  thrown  out  in  her  \  Small  joy  had  she  in  the  new  straw  hat  and 
earing  and  as  though  she  were  quite  uncon-  \  pink  ribbons — small  joy  in  the  gay  shawl  and 
enied,  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  Joshua.  Screen  dress — nevertheless  she  must  feign  a  joy, 
“Well,  mother,”  said  Mr.  Miller,  at  length,  |  and  go  with  her  father  and  mother  to  the  fair. 

day  as  they  sat  down  to  supper,  “  I  would  \  She  the  more  readily  consented  to  do  this, 
l°t  have  believed  our  boy,  Josh,  would  have  $  though  her  sore  heart  was  averse  enough  to  the 
uroed  out  as  they  say  he  has.”  \  merriment,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  now  time 

“Why,  what  in  the  world  now?  Anything  *  to  receive  the  first  letter  from  Joshua.  The  fair 
rorse?”  i  was  in  the  suburb  of  the  market  town,  and  sho 

“Oh,  no,  not  much  worse  than  we  have  heard  \  could  make  inquiry  at  the  post-office  herself, 
ill  along.  Here  is  a  watch-key  that  Calvin  God-  j  At  the  fair  she  met  Calvin  Godfrey.  She  had 
ccy  tells  mo  he  found  in  his  bam  the  morning  J  never  seen  him  looking  so  smart,  she  thought, 
dter  his  brown  mare  was  etolen!”  And  he  took  \  nor  appearing  so  welL  At  first  he  would  have 
1  hey  from  his  pocket  which  he  exhibited,  say-  £  her  to  eat  dinner  at  the  long  table  under  the 
®gi  “You  know  that,  mother,  don’t  you  ?  You  \  green  boughs ;  and  when  she  declined  this,  for 
Mid  Lu  could  both  swear  to  it  in  a  court  of  jus-  j  she  could  not  but  feel  some  bitterness  toward 
kee;  and  likely  enough  you  will  have  to,  jet=—  \  him  in  her  heart,  he  heaped  her  lap  with  oranges 
heedful  thing — hope  they  wiH  catch  the  rascal !”  \  and  cakes,  and  brought  her  a  great  tumbler 
Vol.  XXX.— 4 
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foaming  over  with  beer!  Many  of  the  young ,  “What  jail-bird?”  inquired  Mr.  Godfs 
women  looked  enviously  upon  her:  and  though  j  kindly  turning  his  face  away  from  Lucinda 
in  truth  she  cared  nothing  for  Calvin,  her  ambi-  j  “Why  the  boy,  Josh,  to  be  sure.” 

tion  was  gratified.  j  “  But  we  are  not  certrin  he  was  the  thief.  Cs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  could  not  conceal  their  j  cumstantial  evidence  is  circumstantial  eridsffi 
gratification,  and  as  Mr.  Godfrey  led  them  away  j  an  innocent  man  may  have  a  watch-key  lib  | 
to  dinner,  held  up  their  heads  and  nodded  to  |  thief;  Mr.  Hubbard  always  treated  me  like  I 
their  neighbors  with  proud  formality.  A  gos-  ^  gentleman,  and  I  have  not  one  word  to  a) 
sipping  old  maiden  soon  joined  Lucinda,  where  s  against  him.  I  wouldn’t  wonder,  for  my  prl 
she  sat  beneath  a  shed  and  on  a  high  seat  that  j  if  he  was  to  come  back  here  wearing  his  brd 
overlooked  the  grounds  of  the  fair,  and  at  once  j  cloth  and  carrying  his  gold  watch — fortusa 
began  probing  her  heart  by  asking  questions  <  made  in  this  country  from  smaller  begins^ 
concerning  Joshua,  which  at  the  same  time  were  S  than  Mr.  Hubbard’s.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  4 
accusations.  S  word  to  say  against  him.” 

“For  my  part,”  said  the  old  maiden,  “though  <  The  gossip  would  have  been  highly  o§«4 
others  feel  differently,  I  don’t  think  one  bit  the  |  if  she  could  have  felt  that  the  “No,  sir,”  i 
less  of  you  on  account  of  the  way  Josh  has  \  plied  to  her:  but  as  Mr.  Godfrey  had  looked 
turned  out — you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  you  \  the  world  in  general  when  he  spoke,  she  ti 
discovered  his  sheep’s  clothing  before  it  was  too  J  no  offence  on  that  score,  though  she  did  to  i 
late — just  to  think  of  being  the  wife  of  such  a  j  denial  of  Joshua's  guilt — that  indeed  she  i 
gallows- birdl  Oh,  it’s  a  wonderful  escape  you  5  disposed  to  receive  as  a  personal  insult;  icii 
have  had.  They  say  you  have  took  on  hard  \  cognizing  sympathizing  looks  in  the  faces  rff 
about  him — la  me,  you  must  not — you  arc  better  \  elder  Millers,  she  turned  her  back  to  Mr.^ 
off  a  thousand  times  without  him,  and  I  may  >  frey  and  began  to  relate  in  an  undertone  n 
say  the  same  of  all  other  men — gracious  me!  J  her  own  convictions  were,  and  what  tbectd 
the  dust  a  body  walks  on  is  too  good  for  to  make  \  tions  of  a  great  many  others  were,  and 
them  bread,  and  take  them  by  and  large,  the  j  gallows,  and  jail-bird  glided  off  her  tongw*^ 
world  would  get  on  better  without  them!”  ja  delectable  and  oily  sweetness  mingl#* 
As  may  be  imagined,  this  consolation  ,  did  not  j  them, 
console  much.  Lucinda  was  permitted  to  see  by  l  “Suppose  we  walk  about  the  town  a  lins^l 
it  that  she  had  been  the  subject  of  much  scan-  \  take  the  post-office  in  our  way?”  said  Mr.S* 
dalous  comment,  and  that  her  secret  was  being  S  frey,  turning  to  Lucinda  and  offering  his 
bruited  about,  and  her  cheek  crimsoned  as  she  >  She  had  been  so  gratified  and  pleased  ^ 
thought  of  the  coarse  jests  and  laughter  that  \  what  he  had  said  of  Joshua,  and  wassot^j 
must  have  been  perpetrated  in  reference  to  her.  \  escape  from  the  gossip  and  the  jealous*?* I 
It  wub  iudeed  a  relief  to  see  Calvin  returning  j  her  parents,  that  she  gladly  acceded  to  th* 
with  her  parents,  who  were  carrying  boiled  eggs  J  posal;  moreover,  the  opportunity  of  visit^ 
and  biscuits  in  their  hands  for  luncheon,  \  post-office  thus  seemingly  by  accident  w* 91 

“Well,  Mr.  Godfrey,”  began  the  gossip,  as  j  to  be  lost 
soon  as  the  approaching  party  were  near  enough  \  We  need  not  say — we  cannot  say  how  her  fee 
to  hear  her,  “no  news  of  that  young  horse  thief,  $  sank  down  on  finding  that  no  letter  awaited W 
I  suppose?”  5  No  eyes  had  she.  poor  girl,  for  any  of  thepj 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  he  went  on,  \  shows  that  surrounded  her  after  that  Sh**® 
greatly  to  the  relief  of  Lucinda,  to  ask  the  gossip  j  listlessly  from  one  to  another  as  her  cewM 
if  she  had  been  about  the  grounds,  and  to  offer  £  chose,  but  her  thoughts  were  otherwise,  * 
his  services  as  escort.  \  otherwise,  that  she  was  quite  unconscious  dt 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  ungracious  lady,  “I  want  \  many  little  attentions  bestowed  on  her 
no  man  to  escort  me — I  can  escort  myself,  and  \  vin:  but  he,  more  alive  to  their  accepting  ^ 
no  thanks  to  none  of  them !”  \  the  manner  of  it,  drew  unwarrantable  eoco®^ 

Mr.  Godfrey  naturally  felt  a  little  cut  down,  S  ment 
and  glancing  toward  Lucinda  for  sympathy,  she  *  On  returning,  at  length,  to  where  her 
gave  it  to  him  by  smiling — very  faintly,  still  she  \  had  been  left  in  colloquy  with  the  gofsP1 15 
positively  smiled,  and  Calvin  Godfrey  knew  and  >  found  to  her  surprise  and  terror  that  the?  T 
felt  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  nature  that  j  gone — instinctively  she  recognized  par*  ^ J 
Lucinda  had  smiled.  \  truth — they  had  returned  home,  but  she 

“What  think  you  has  become  of  the  young  j  suspect  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  apk®*** 
jail-bird?”  broke  in  the  gossip.  ‘purpose.  Calvin  innocently  affected  satf' 
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and  disappointment,  but  assured  Lucinda  that > 
it  would  be  his  pleasure  to  take  her  home.  The  \ 
finest  carriage  the  town  afforded  was  procured,  \ 
md  at  sunset  they  were  on  the  way :  Mr.  God-  j 
Trey,  in  a  state  of  extreme  felicity,  and  the  dis-  \ 
appointed  young  girl  suffering  little  less  than  \ 
martyrdom.  { 

We  will  not  dwell  on  this  melancholy  portion  \ 
of  our  story,  but  pass  the  seasons  ef  renewed  \ 
disappointment,  for  months  went  by  and  there  \ 
tame  to  Lucinda  no  single  line  from  Joshua  to  j 
say  that  he  lived  and  loved  her.  When  it  was  \ 
autumn  and  the  apples  were  ripe,  Calvin  God-  < 
trey  was  often  seen  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  | 
porch  of  Mr.  Miller’s  house,  and  in  pauses  \ 
drinking  cider  and  bragging  of  some  specula-  > 
don  that  had  lately  made  his  purse  heavier.  \ 
He  was  older  than  Lucinda  by  fifteen  years,  l 
and  lean  and  leaden-eyed.  His  horse,  it  may  j 
be  observed,  was  lean  too,  and  had  a  habit  of  < 
reaching  forward  his  gaunt  neck  as  if  for  food,  j 
which  he  had  never  had  in  sufficiency.  Mr.  \ 
Godfrey  had  a  singular  perversity  of  taste  in  < 
buying  all  his  clothing  greatly  too  large  for  his  \ 
person;  his  hat,  which  yas  always  of  an  extra  l 
•oarse  quality,  dipt  down  to  his  eyes;  his  trou-  \ 
sers  hung  like  meal-bags  upon  broomsticks ;  his  ! 
coat  bore  no  resemblance  in  shape  to  his  person,  l 
and  the  superfluous  quantity  might  always  have  ? 
been  reduced  with  advantage  to  a  finer  quality  j 
with  the  same  amount  of  expenditure.  One  of  \ 
his  shoes  contained  sufficient  material  for  making  5 
two  shoes,  and  would  have  held  both  feet  at  once  > 
ss  readily  as  one.  < 

A  pocket-handkerchief  was  an  article  of  lux-  \ 
ttfy  that  he  never  indulged  in,  and  altogether,  j 
it  was  easy  to  gather  from  his  apparel,  the  < 
notion  of  a  man  with  inordinate  love  of  exten-  l 
sive  possessions,  and  no  ideas  whatever  of  com-  > 
fort,  to  say  nothing  of  elegance.  Lucinda  never  \ 
drew  this  inference,  she  thought  little  about  him ;  \ 
indeed,  thought  little  consciously  of  anything,  * 
for  with  the  conviction  of  Joshua’s  unfaithful¬ 
ness  that  had  gathered  over  her  like  mildew, 
there  had  come  apathy  and  indifference  to 
everything.  She  was  not  like  her  old  self  any 
more.  and  convinced  that  her  parents  had  been 
rigbt  about  Joshua,  she  naturally  concluded 
that  they  were  right  in  their  estimate  of  Calvin 
Godfrey,  and  that  herself  had  been  all  wrong. 

So  sometimes,  when  her  work  was  mechani¬ 
cally  done,  she  came  mechanically,  and  sat  down 
on  porch,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  the  talk 
between  Mr.  Godfrey  and  her  father,  for  in 
their  discourse  upon  cows  and  horses,  and  cribs 
fcnd  bams,  they  seldom  addressed  her.  So  the 
year  went  round,  and  with  it  the  story  went 


round,  that  Lncinda  was  half  crazy  for  love  of 
the  runaway  wretch,  Josh  Hubbard,  and  by- 
and-bye,  it  came  to  her  ears,  and  roused  the 
stagnant  blood  that  was  in  her  heart  to  show 
itself  in  crimson  indignation  in  her  cheek. 

And  Calvin  came  and  went,  courting  Lncinda 
after  the  fashion  we  have  seen,  and  smiled  upon 
by  her  parents  as  of  right  he  deserved  to  be, 
because  that  he  had  great  possessions. 

By-and-bye,  the  story  ran  through  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  whence  it  originated  or  how,  Lncinda 
never  inquired,  that  Joshua  was  married  to  a 
rich  widow,  and  settled  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country. 

A  month  after  this  news,  Lncinda  might  have 
been  seen  riding  energetically  backward  and 
forward  from  the  market-town,  with  great  bun¬ 
dles  on  her  saddle-horn,  and  a  smile  on  her  face 
that  partook  more  of  haughtiness  than  happi¬ 
ness.  Calvin’s  old  house  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  was  refurnished,  and  one  fine 
day  riding  in  his  flashing  red  market  wagon, 
and  with  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and  her  face 
hidden  by  a  white  veil,  she  was  seen  riding 
thither,  and  she  was  never  seen  to  ride  much 
afterward,  rioh  man’s  wife  as  she  was. 

It  was  supposed  by  the  neighbors  that  she 
would  hold  her  head  very  high  now,  and  it  was 
resolved  among  some  of  them,  that  they  would 
never  notice  the  new  mahogAny  sofa  and  clock, 
and  never  once  call  her  Mrs.  Godfrey  as  long  as 
they  lived. 

Mistaken  souls  1  the  poorest  of  them  might 
have  pitied  her. 

The  house  she  lived  in  was  the  biggest  in  all  the 
country  round,  but  half  the  rooms  were  empty, 
another  portion  furnished  with  old  wheels,  looms, 
and  dilapidated  furniture  of  various  sorts,  that 
might  have  served  well  for  kindling  a  fire,  but 
that  was  of  no  conceivable  use  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  :  while  the  portion  of  the  house  supposed 
to  be  famished,  contained  only  a  few  clumsy 
and  old-fashioned  articles  that  had  served  faith¬ 
fully  for  two  or  three  generations — indeed  the 
new  fumitnre,  so  much  talked  about,  consisted 
entirely  of  the  mahogany  sofa  and  clock.  These 
were  placed  in  the  best  room  in  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  were  designed  by  Calvin  for  no  earthly 
use,  except  in  cases  of  funerals,  and  perhaps  to 
be  looked  at  by  visitors  once  in  seven  years,  or 

Iso. 

The  kitchen  was  the  only  really  habitable  room 
of  the  house,  but  its  appointments  were  scanty 
and  inconvenient  in  the  extreme — a  broken  skil¬ 
let,  a  tea-kettle  that  leaked,  and  an  iron  pot 
with  neither  handle  nor  cover,  comprised  most 
of  the  cooking  furniture,  and  other  things  were 
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in  keeping — a  broom  that  was  worn  to  a  wisp — a  ?  sucking  themselves,  which  they  naturally  pn- 
tub  with  cracks  stuffed  with  rags — a  churn  by  ferred  to  starvation.  His  black  bull  was  ik 
half  too  small  for  the  dairy — two  flat-iions,  one  |  terror  of  the  neighborhood,  reputed  vicious  t* 
having  a  bent  and  the  other  a  broken  handle — a  ^  yond  all  precedent,  and  consequently  it  vu 
wooden  fire-shovel  of  Calvin’s  own  workmanship,  j  esteemed  a  mark  of  wisdom  in  his  owner,  that  i 
and  a  heavy  pair  of  tongs  that  slipt  and  caught  |  strong  rope  tied  one  of  his  horns  to  one  ofte 
themselves;  but  never  anything  else,  will  present  *  feet,  and  obliged  him  so  to  carry  his  head  as 


some  idea  of  the  me&grcness  of  comfortable 
necessities  for  the  housewife. 

There  were  broken  panes  in  the  windows  with¬ 
out  number,  some  of  them  stuffed  with  old  hats, 
and  some  of  them  open  to  a  heavy  admission  of 
air,  against  which  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  teeth  made 
terrible  protestation;  for  Mrs.  Godfrey  lived  in 
the  days  when  toothache  was  the  fashion,  and 
wretched  women  solaced  themselves  with  mus¬ 
tard  plasters  and  other  inventions  of  the  enemy 
for  weeks  together,  with  an  occasional  longitudi¬ 
nal  episode  on  the  hard  stones  of  the  hearth  or 
the  bone  white  floor,  always  apart  from  and  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  the  husband,  be  it  understood. 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  neuralgia  that  nowa¬ 
days  is  entitled  to  genteel  suffrage. 

In  this  kitchen  where  toothaches  and  other 
aches  were  suffered  in  secret,  Lucinda,  was  to  be 
found  for  the  most  part,  working  hard  and  scold¬ 
ing  hard,  and  scolding  hard  and  working  hard, 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

When  she  had  been  married  ten  years,  the 
hopeful,  loving  heart  of  sixteen  was  gone,  and  a 
cold  iron  one  was  in  its  place.  Every  one  won¬ 
dered  why  Lucinda  Godfrey  never  went  to 
frolicks  like  other  folks,  and  why  she  never 
had  her  old  bonnet  done  up,  and  why  the  pattern 
for  a  yellow  crape  dress  had  laid  unmade  in  the 
bureau-drawer  almost  ever  since  she  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  they  wondered  too,  why  she  rode  to 
town  a  dozen  times  every  year,  when  she  never 
bought  so  much  as  a  yard  of  ribbon. 

Everybody  thought  she  was  a  selfish  woman, 
unworthy  of  so  good  a  man  as  Calvin  Godfrey, 
and  all  agreed  too,  that  she  was  a  very  ambitious 
woman,  and  would  never  be  satisfied  until  her 
husband  owned  all  the  land  in  sight  of  him. 

And  Calvin  was  just  what  might  have  been 
predicted  ten  years  before,  from  his  lean  horse, 
and  his  clothes,  so  big  and  so  coarse. 

His^five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  covered 
with  briars  and  thistles-— all  the  fences  were  in 
bad  condition,  and  all  the  sheds  and  the  barn 
were  leaning  and  leaking.  His  ten  horses  were 
ten  yokes  knocking  their  knees  and  dangling 
between  them — his  fifty  geese  squalled  hungrily 
within  the  choking  compass  of  fifty  yokes  that 
were  put  on  to  keep  them  out  of  his  own  fields, 
and  in  the  high  road  many  of  his  cows  wore  old 
chair  frames  on  their  necks  to  prevent  them  from 


\ 


j 


conveniently  study  astronomy  if  it  had  beta  in 
his  line. 

“Good  for  you,  old  brute!”  cried  the  boys, is 
they  threw  stones  at  him,  and  made  him  p if 
the  bare  ground,  which  was  to  be  found  benati 
his  feet  almost  anywhere  on  his  master’e  pre¬ 
mises. 

They  did  not  consider  that  the  bull  was  mi- 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  equity,  and  that  fc 
violated  no  inward  feeling  when  he  jumped  k: 
of  a  briar  patch  into  a  clover  field.  Calvin  j 
oxen  were  never  unyoked,  and  were  usually  to 
be  seen,  when  not  at  work,  the  one  lying  don 
and  the  other  standing,  for  Calvin  was  cirtka 
of  everything  but  the  getting  of  money. 

Like  his  geese,  his  pigs  pastured  at  the  pubhe 
expense,  and  were  identified  by  sundry  slits  ud 
perforations  in  their  ears. 

No  tired  traveller  ever  asked  a  night’s  MpV 
at  Mr.  Godfrey’s  house — no  pleasant  light 
from  the  curtainless  and  broken  window: 
the  dry,  warpt  bucket,  swinging  in  the  wind  at 
the  well  had  an  uninviting  aspect  There  nre 
no  shrubs  about  tho  door-yard,  and  no  sing* 
tree  to  shelter  the  old,  desolate,  weather-beata 
house — no  merry  voices  of  children  were  heard 
there,  and  no  sign  of  life  was  ever  seen,  ml** 
we  except  the  great  watch  dog,  whose  sb*f£ 
hide  seemed  to  be  lapt  about  a  skeleton.  Ths 
faithful  guardian  was  usually  chained  to  a 
sufficiently  light  to  admit  of  his  dragging 
about  with  the  exertion  of  all  his  strength 
stretch  of  his  powers  that  he  was  in  thefreq5®* 
habit  of  making. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Godfrey  said  she  mustbtft 
three  new  kitchen  chairs.  She  had  done  with** 
as  long  as  she  would,  or  could,  she  was  afr^ 
of  her  life  to  sit  on  the  broken  one  any 
and  there  was  but  one  left  even  of  the  danger*55 
sort. 

“What,  ohairs  again!”  exclaimed  Calvin,  1°® 
ing  as  much  astounded  as  if  his  wife  had  ® 
he  must  buy  her  a  new  world.  “What,^^ 
again !  it’s  just  the  other  day  I  bought  all  ne* 
things  for  the  house — a  sofa  that  cost  fifty  ' 
lars,  and  a  clock  that  cost  fif ty  more,  and  I  05 
know  what  all.” 

“Well,  I  know  what  all,  then,  there  was 
more  what  all  of  it,  and  that  was  ten  yew* 
and  you  have  not  even  so  much  as  got  an*0 
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put  m  the  coffee  mill  since,  let  alone  buying 
chairs!  If  I  was  any  other  woman  in  the 
-world,  I  would  have  brought  the  old  sofa  into  | 
the  kitchen,  and  I  would  have  used  it,  before  I  \ 
would  have  tried  my  luck  sitting  on  a  broken  I 
legged  stool,  os  I  have.  What’s  the  use  of  hav¬ 
ing  money,  I  would  like  to  know?  Just  for  the 
sake  of  dying  with  it  in  your  pocket?  I  would 
rather  be  the  wife  of  a  wood-chopper,  if  he 
shared  his  earnings  freely  with  me 1” 

“Yes,  or  of  a  horse  thief  I”  growled  Calvin. 

“The  less  said  ofth  at,  the  better,  sir.  I  don’t 
want  to  twit  you  of  your  meanness,  and  I 
wouldn’t  now,  if  you  didn’t  provoke  me  to  it,  but 
mind  you,  it  hasn’t  been  unbeknowens  to  me  all 
these  ten  years.” 

Calvin  replied  humbly  that  he  would  go  to  town 
and  buy  the  chairs  as  soon  as  he  could  see  any  j 
way  to  get  the  money  together. 

“Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  a  little  deeper 
than  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,”  answered 
Lucinda,  and  taking  up  a  broken  stool  in  one 
hand  and  a  chair  in  the  other,  she  dashed  out  of 
the  house  and  began  beating  them  to  pieces 
against  the  wall. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  task  relieved  her 
mind  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  lighter  labor  of : 
picking  stones  and  brickbats  from  the  door-yard, 
and  of  casting  them  into  the  high  road.  Many  a 
neighbor  remarked  the  concentrated  energy  with 
which  she  wrought,  mindless  of  passers-by, 
mindless  of  everything,  and  suggested  to  their 
wive*  in  the  evening  that  Lucinda  Godfrey  had  : 
grown  to  be  a  wonderfully  strange  and  grasping  * 
woman.  They  did  not  suspect  that  it  was  be- 1 
cause  she  had  nothing  else  to  grasp  but  stones  j 
that  she  clutched  them  up  with  such  energy.  \ 

Not  many  months  after  this  she  was  seen  to  \ 
open  the  front  door  of  her  house — actually  the  l 
front  door,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  years  j 
and  years,  and  to  descend  with  a  sober  but  tran-  s 
quit  step  very  unlike  the  old  one,  and  unloose  > 
from  the  dog's  neck  the  chain  he  had  dragged  \ 
about  -with  a  stone  at  the  end  of  it  for  seven  \ 
years — this  done,  she  sat  down  at  the  doorside,  S 
and  with  the  grateful  creature  at  her  feet,  sang  \ 
songs  to  herself  that  were  half  sad  and  half  joy-  \ 
ons,  ’till  the  sunset  fires  burnt  out  and  the  gay  j 
ashes  of  twilight  covered  them.  J 

It  might  have  been  observed  at  the  same  time,  J 
that  the  black  bnll  had  declined  the  study  of  j 
astronomy,  and  taken  to  chewing  the  cud  quietly,  \ 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  askance  about  the  | 
barn-yard  to  see  that  all  was  right,  after  the  \ 
civilized  habit  of  his  species.  Furthermore,  a  i 
general  let  up  would  have  been  discoverable  upon  s 
all  the  fowls  of  the  roost  and  all  the  beasts  of  * 


the  field,  the  secret  of  which  was  the  fact  that 
Calvin  Godfrey  was  no  longer  their  master.  The 
broken  chair  suddenly  gave  way  one  day  as  he 
was  sitting  on  it,  and  when  he  was  taken  up  it 
was  found  necessary  (from  the  circumstance  of 
his  head  Having  struck  a  stone  that  had  stood 
edgewise  in  the  hearth  for  the  last  six  months) 
to  carry  him  to  that  narrow  .house  where  chairs 
are  no  part  of  the  furnishing.  Not  long  after 
this  event,  Lucinda  was  seen  at  church,  and 
when  the  neighbors  went  to  call  on  her  they 
remarked  that  she  was  quite  like  Lucinda  again. 
Besure  they  were  not  a  little  soandalized  when 
it  was  reported  that  she  had  sold  farm,  stock, 
house,  furniture  and  all,  and  was  going  to  the 
city  to  make  a  fine  lady  of  herself,  with  the 
money  poor  Calvin  had  denied  himself  every¬ 
thing  to  save. 

Among  those  who  had  held  to  the  resolution 
of  never  saying  Mrs.  Godfrey,  and  never  once 
speaking  of  the  mahogany  clock  and  sofa,  was 
Mrs.  Knowel,  a  good-hearted,  but  sometimes 
wrong-headed  woman. 

When  she  heard  Lucinda  had  “sold  out,”  she 
was  enraged  beyond  conception,  and  suffered  her 
bread  which  was  baking  in  the  skillet  at  the  fire 
to  burn  black  on  the  top  crust,  in  consequence 
of  which  she  sent  her  two  children  supperless  to 
bed,  with  the  consolatory  admonition  that  if  she 
heard  one  whimper  out  of  their  heads  she  would 
give  them  something  to  cry  for.  The  burnt  bread, 
too,  seemed  as  a  text  from  which  she  preached 
an  angry  sermon  on  all  the  mishaps  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  life,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  her 
husband,  who  was  her  sole  audience. 

The  end  of  all  was  a  determination  on  her  part 
to  go  and  see  “  Lucind”  and  find  out  for  herself 
what  on  earth  she  was  about. 

Early  one  morning,  and  while  most  of  her 
neighbors  were  at  their  dishwashing,  she  might 
have  been  seen  whipping  the  old  mare  she  rode 
into  a  canter,  and  heading  toward  Lucinda’s 
house.  Long  enough  after  dark  it  was  that  she 
returned  home,  with  a  lofty  benign  look  in  her 
face  and  a  nice  little  bundle  tied  to  the  horn  of 
her  saddle.  The  switch  she  had  carried  in  the 
morning  and  used  too,  dropt  from  her  hand,  and 
the  old  mare  walked  up  all  the  hills,  and  now 
and  then  turned  aside  and  nibbled  a  fresh  bunch 
of  grass  without  hinderance. 

“Oh,  mother,  what  is  it?”  cried  the  children, 
when  she  arrived  at  home,  and  the  strange 
bundle  was  taken  from  the  saddle  horn. 

“Strange  how  full  of  curiosity  children  are,” 
said  Mrs.  Knowel,  and  kissing  them  she  untied 
the  bundle,  saying,  “See  here,  father,  what  Mrs. 
Godfrey  gave  me  to-day.” 
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It  was  the  yellow  crape  that  Lucinda  had 
kept  unmade  so  many  years. 

“Is  this  the  one,  mother/*  said  the  oldest 
daughter,  “that  you  said  Lucinda  ought  to  have 
colored  block,  to  mourn  in?** 

“Hush,  my  child,  you  must  say  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
and  not  Lucinda!’*  replied  the  mother,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  inquiry;  and  as  she  put  the  folded 
crape  in  the  drawer  she  stooped  over  it  low 
enough  to  wipe  her  eyes,  unseen. 

When  the  children  were  in  bed,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knowel  set  by  the  fire  till  the  embers  were  dead, 
talking  of  Lucinda  and  her  plans  and  prospects. 
It  was  true,  she  had  Sold  the  farm,  and  Mrs. 
Knowel  said  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could  haye 
done ;  for  her  own  part,  she  was  sure  she  would 
not  have  wanted  the  old  briar-patch — Lucinda 
was  not  going  to  town,  and  did  not  want  to  be  a 
fine  lady  as  she  could  see.  She  had  bought  a 
small  farm  and  a  dear  little  cottage  seTen  miles 
from  town,  “and  not  much  farther  from  us,** 
she  added,  with  enthusiasm,  “than  she  is  now!” 

She  was  going  to  sell  the  old  things  for  what 
she  could  get,  and  for  her  part  she  would  burn 
them  sooner  than  keep  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  clock  and  the  sofa,  “and  those,”  she  said, 
putting  her  arm  around  her  husband’s  neck  as 
she  spoke,  “she  will  let  us  haye  for  almost 
nothing  !** 

Need  we  say  that  Mr.  Knowel  went  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  brought  them  home  in  his  great 
market  wagon. 

When  Mrs.  Knowel  seated  her  yisitors  on  the 
sofa  and  exhibited  the  yellow  crape,  she  told 
them  it  was  the  first  present  Lucinda’s  husband 
had  eyer  given  her,  and  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  wear  it  now.  And  this  was  true,  but  there 
was  a  truth  beneath  it  which  she  did  not  tell, 
even  to  her  husband;  which  was,  Lucinda  had 
made  her  the  confidant  of  a  long  kopt  secret,  and 
this  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  friendship. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Lucinda’s  marriage, 
as  her  husband  was  mounting  his  horse  to  ride 
to  town,  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
pocket-book.  He  designated  a  box  where  it  was 
to  be  found  in  the  bureau-drawer.  Lucinda 
went  to  fetch  it,  and  accidentally  opened  a  box 
containing,  not  the  money,  but  twenty  letters 
addressed  to  heroelf  in  the  handwriting  of 
Joshua!  All  were  full  of  love  and  devotion,  and 
one  contained  the  very  watch  key  he  used  to 
wear,  sent  back  to  disprove  the  accusation 
against  him  which  he  had  heard  of. 

The  last  of  the  letters  was  very  despairing, 
and  mentioned  in  the  close  his  determination  to 
return  to  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  and  live  and 
die  amongst  his  kindred. 


MILLER. 

When  Lucinda  gave  the  pocket-book  into  tk 
hand  of  her  treacherous  husband,  she  simply 
told  him  she  opened  the  wrong  box,  and  it 
as  she  felt,  to  buy  back  her  confidence  that  k 
had  brought  home  with  him,  on  his  return,  tk 
{  yellow  crape  dress.  And  this  was  whyitiu 

1  never  made,  and  this  was  why  Lucinda  had  bfr 
come  the  hard  woman  she  was,  for  it  was  m 
s  her  nature  to  die  of  a  broken-heart 
|  The  first  time  Mr.  Knowel  went  to  marlet, 
|  after  the  memorable  visit  of  his  wife,  she  gin 
|  the  children  a  holiday  that  she  might  be  secure 
|  from  observation,  having  first  directed  them  to 
\  catch  the  old  gander  for  picking. 

A  quill  feather  from  one  wing  was  all  sk 
picked,  however,  and  having  chopt  it  into  a  pa 
:  with  the  help  of  an  old  razor,  she  proceeded  to 
secretly  execute  a  secretly  meditated  plan,  whidi 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  writing  a  letter 
5  to  Joshua  Hubbard,  telling  him  all  about  Lucirdi, 

I  and  that  she  had  been  cruelly  wronged,  and  ihi 
if  he  would  come  back  all  might  yet  be  welL 
She  addressed  this  in  a  hand  that  covered  «D 
%  the  back  of  the  letter  to  the  town  JoshwW 
\  mentioned  as  the  home  of  his  kindred. 

\  “  It  will  do  no  harm,”  Baid  Mrs.  Knoiet 

\  it  does  no  good,”  and  forthwith  she  dapateM 
{ it.  For,  she  knew  now  that  Lucinda  hid  ridden 
|  to  town  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from 
|  when  everybody  used  to  wonder  what  her  emndi 
\  were. 

I  The  new  house  Lucinda  bought  was  the  pr^- 
tiest  in  all  the  country  round,  and  famished  u 
neatly  and  as  comfortably  as  it  could  be, 
j  she  had  lived  in  it  six  months,  buxom  and  blush* 
j  ing  like  the  rich  widow  she  was,  when  she 
|  one  night  with  some  tender  sadness  in  her  heart 
S  the  faded  leaves  dropping  against  the  window* 

I  with  the  rain. 

The  tea-table  was  spread  by  her  one  tidy 
vant,  and  the  candle  lighted,  but  still  she  a05' 

\  by  the  fire,  and  as  she  rocked  backward  tnd  for- 
|  ward  in  her  luxurious  chair  on  the  inch  tbic 
|  carpet,  she  repeated  that  everlasting  wish « 

Is  woman,  “Oh,  that  there  were  somebody  in  1 
world  that  cared  for  me!” 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  door-bell,  snd  pi* 

>  sently  the  tidy  servant  appeared  with  the  & 
j  nonneement  that  a  fine-looking  gentleman  w* 

|“afther  inquiring  for  an  account  of  one  Lnci^ 
Miller.”  ,  .  f 

“Show  him  in,”  said  Mrs.  Godfrey,  adjust 
her  cap  with  some  precision. 

“Can  you  tell  me,  madam,’*  he  heg^- 
“  whether  one  Lucinda  Miller  lives  here8^^  % 

>  He  removed  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  re  ^ 

>  smooth  brow,  and  luxuriant  locks  thresde  fl 
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o  streak  of  grey.  Perhaps  Lucinda  looked  be- 
ildered  as  the  truth  broke  into  her  heart,  and 
>  rid  her  remembrance  of  the  person  he  sought, 
le  stranger  continued,  44  She  is  very  beautiful, 
id  must  be  twenty  years  old  now.” 

Lucinda  sighed  as  she  thought  how  old  and 
ire-worn  she  was  grown — how  fresh  and  hand- 
ime  her  lover  was  still,  and  how  he  thought  of 
sr  as  the  young  girl  he  had  left  in  the  hay-field, 
nr  we  need  not  say  it  was  Joshua  who  stood 
efore  her.  She  sighed  and  blushed  and  smiled, 
ad  turning  her  rosy  face  coquettishly  to  the 
ght,  said,  “Suppose  you  should  find  her  look- 
lg  as  I  do,  what  then?” 

44  Why,  this  then!”  cried  Joshua,  clasping  her 
a  his  arms,  and  kissing  her  over  and  over. 

All  the  leaves  in  the  woods  were  welcome  to 
Irop  against  the  windows  after  that,  for  aught 
jucinda  cared :  and  in  fact,  she  was  rather  glad 
t  rained,  not  for  any  reason  except  that  she  was 
;l*d  everything  waB  just  as  it  was.  Joshua  came 
tack  much  as  he  went  away,  with  his  good, 
loving  heart  in  his  generous  hand,  and  with 
little  else  in  it.  But  what  cared  Lucinda  Miller? 
She  had  enough  for  both,  and  if  she  had  not, 


)  she  would  rather,  as  Bhe  told  her  confidant,  Mrs. 
\  Knowel,  go  out  to  day's  washings  and  give  all 
\  her  earnings  to  Joshua,  than  to  be  the  queen  of 
|  England,  and  wear  a  crown  as  big  as  a  bushel 
>  basket  on  her  head. 

j  With  such  sentiments  in  her  heart,  its  mani- 
\  festation  can  be  imagined,  and  that  marriage 
|  was  the  ultimatum.  Mrs.  Knowel  gave  the  wed- 
j  ding  party,  upon  which  occasion  she  appeared, 
|  in  a  white  dress,  to  the  disappointment  of  all 
J  her  friends,  who  expected  to  see  her  in  the  yel¬ 
low  one. 

44  She  had  her  own  reasons,”  she  said,  and  she 
glided  from  the  subject  to  her  own  secret  and 
effective  agency  in  bringing  about  the  happy 
consummation  they  all  rejoiced  in.  And  she 
more  than  made  amends  for  never  having  said, 
“Mrs.  Godfrey,”  in  the  thousand  times  she  re¬ 
peated,  44  My  dear  Mrs.  Hubbard.” 

And  Joshua  was  pleased  to  hear  the  new  name, 
but  for  his  part  he  could  say  Lucinda  more  easily, 
and  1  may  add  here,  that  to  him,  she  was  always 
Lucinda — the  same  beautiful  Lucinda  he  left  in 
the  meadow — never  a  day  older,  nor  a  shade  less 
trustfully  loving. 


I  THINK  OF  THEE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  BOUTON. 


Wnis  the  golden-haired  morn  from  the  bosom  of  night 
Arise*  all  glowing  with  beauty  and  light, 

And  scatters  the  shadows  that  veiled  her  from  sight, 
I  think  of  thee  then,  love !  I  think  of  thee  then. 

When  the  bright  orb  of  day,  from  his  dwelling  of 
beams, 

Bends  lovingly  over  and  kisses  the  streams, 

That  sparkling  and  glancing  give  back  the  noon 
gleams, 

I  think  of  thee  then,  love !  I  think  of  thee  then. 


When  twilight’s  soft  coming  lulls  earth's  sounds  to 
rest, 

And  Naturo  folds  wearily  over  her  breast, 

Her  sun-tinted  pinions  and  draws  in  the  West, 

The  curtains  of  night,  love!  I  think  of  thee  then. 

When  night’s  gentle  queen,  from  her  throne  in  the 

sky, 

Leads  forth  her  bright  courtiers  to  glitter  on  high, 
And  angel  wings  rustle  on  night  breezes  by, 

I  think  of  thee  then,  love!  I  think  of  thee  then. 


‘PEACE,  BE  STIL  L.” 

BY  LOTTIB  IISWOOD. 


Jesus,  my  Lord,  thou  who  dld'st  speak 
Those  precious  words  on  Galilee, 
la  mercy  bid  the  wild  waves  break, 
That  flood  my  soul  so  fearfully ! 

Qh,  fold  me  to  thy  faithful  breast, 

And  whisper  softly, 44 peace,  be  still.” 
To  calm  this  sea  of  wild  unrest, 

And  sway  me  by  Thy  perfect  will. 


\  Seas  have  no  tempests  half  so  wild 
|  As  that  within  our  restless  souls, 

j  Whore  proud,  ambitious,  sin-defiled, 

Our  passion  madly,  fiercely  rolls, 
j  Subdue  us,  Lord,  and  give  us  peace, 

\  Who  hushed  the  waves  of  Galilee — 

\  And  take  us  when  our  breath  shall  cease, 
£  To  lands  il  where  there  is  no  more  sea.” 
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[Entered,  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1850,  by  Bdward  Stephens,  in  the  Clerk’s  office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  450,  VOL.  XXIX. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  \  thunder  with  shrieks  of  defiance.  She  daneri 

As  she  approached  the  shore,  Elsie  came  with  her  shadowy  white  feet  through  the 
toward  her,  drifting,  as  it  were,  like  a  cloud  \  meadow  grass,  and  laughed,  like  a  riotous  chili, 
before  the  storm.  j  when  the  rain  swept  in  gusts  through  her  hair. 

“I  have  followed  him,  I  caught  him;  see  [  When  they  neared  the  cottage  a  change  ctnse 
here,”  she  cried,  with  great  exultation,  “see  j  upon  her.  She  grew  still  and  hushed,  looking 
here,  I  have  torn  off  her  crown ;  I  have  rent  j  forward  with  a  breathless  awe,  and  moving  ot- 
away  her  robe;  but  they  are  both  gone;  gone  >  ward  with  the  noiseless  motion  of  a  ghost, 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea;  that  is  the  way  he  \  “Hush,  hush,”  she  said,  “we  may  disturb 
treats  me;  always  with  her;  always  with  her;  \  him,  and  then  he  will  follow  her  into  the  deep 
and  oh,  oh  I  how  like  a  fiend  she  has  grown ;  but  j  waters.  Do  you  think  she  will  stay  there  though 
I  have  disrobed  and  uncrowned  her,  see,  see!”  j  Who  will  keep  her  there?  The  monsters  of  tic 
As  she  spoke,  Elsie  held  up  the  crown  of  an  S  deep  will  hurl  her  back  to  land:  she  is  too  ricked 
old  Navarino  bonnet,  and  a  fragment  of  faded  $  for  them.  The  serpents  that  coil  and  knot  tics* 
calico.  How  she  had  obtained  them,  Catharine  \  selves  among  the  rust,  and  gold,  and  scattered 
could  only  conjecture;  and  she  was  now  too  <  pearls  that  lie  forever  among  the  coral  brawks, 
much  excited  for  thought  on  the  subject  l  down,  down  where  the  waters  are  calu  like  * 

“Oh!  Elsie,  how  you  have  frightened  me,  let  }  baby’s  dream — the  serpents,  I  tell  you,  rill  un* 
us  go  home!”  she  pleaded,  locking  her  arms  with  |  coil  and  sink  away  into  the  black  depths  of  the 
those  of  the  lunatic.  “I  am  wet  and  cold.  Do  >  sea  rather  than  live  with  her,  though  she  is  thrii 
/  *-^go  home  with  me,  Elsie!”  J  sister.  Oh,  if  they  would  keep  her.  Do  you 

*  'jfa*  “Poor  child,  poor  little  dear!  Cold  is  it!  Elsie  i  think  they  can?  I  sent  her  down  to  them  with 
is  always  cold  and  wet  too — wet  with  her  own  l  my  mark  upon  her  throat — a  hot  mark,  redu 
tears.  You  see  the  ocean  yonder  it  was  a  dry  J  blood.  They  will  understand  it.  The  mermaids, 
plain  till  I  wept  it  full  of  sorrow;  now,  see  how  j  listen  my  bird  of  Paradise,  the  mermaids  are  at 
it  heaves  and  foams,  and  laughs  at  the  lightning;  5  friends,  I  have  lived  with  them  years  and  years, 
all  the  moans  lie  at  the  bottom,  for  it  does  \  They  have  strung  pearls  on  my  hair,  and  that's 
groan  heavily  at  times;  when  she  went  into  it,  \  what  makes  it  so  white.  I  wish  you  could  $« 
I  could  hear  it  sigh  and  heave  and  struggle  as  my  *  them  floating,  floating,  floating,  with  pale  greea 
heart  did,  when  the  snake  crept  around  it,  \  hair  and  emerald  eyes.  They  sing  too.  Ob.  mj 
tightening  and  tightening  its  coils  till  I  was  <  bird,  won’t  they  sing  when  she  plunges  dovn- 
stifled  with  groans;  but  the  ocean  has  got  her  \  ward  headforemost  in  her  rags,  with  my  mwk 
now;  lam  glad  that  I  gave  the  brave  old  ocean  \  flaming  on  her  throat?  Hosanna!  hallelujah! 
so  many  tears.  They  have  drowned  her  at  last;  S  Roll,  roll  ye  mighty  thunders — roll,  roll!” 

I  heard  them  gurgle  in  her  throat.  Oh,  it  was  \  Elsie  had  uttered  the  first  portion  of  this  rild 
music  to  hear  the  strangle.  I  wish  you  had  \  speech  in  a  hoarse  whisper  as  she  glided  by  the 
heard  it — I  wish  you  had  heard  it!”  j  cottage,  but  her  voice  rose  as  she  proceeded, 

Catharine  was  seized  with  sudden  horror.  Had  \  and  at  last  broke  forth  into  a  wild,  recklc® 
the  poor,  demented  one  really  committed  some  \  chaunt,  like  that  with  which  Rachel  electrifies 
violence?  Or  was  this  talk  merely  the  ravings  of  5  an  audience,  when  she  raves  and  moans  through 
her  diseased  mind?  |  the  liberty  chaunt  of  Prance. 

There  was  no  more  information  to  be  obtained  l  Catharine  was  impressed  by  the  wild  poetry 
from  Elsie.  The  storm,  or  perhaps  some  encoun-  >  that  broke  more  from  the  eyes  and  action  of  the 
ter  in  which  she  had  been  engaged,  rendered  her  l  maniac  than  from  her  words,  but  still  she  bad 
wild  with  excitement.  She  dared  the  lightning  \  an  undercurrent  of  thought  that  led  her  to  look 
With  her  pale,  clenched  hand,  and  answered  the  $  wistfully  at  the  cottage  as  she  passed.  Tke 
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window  where  she  had  seen  ^  light  was  now 
darkened  and  closed,  everything  was  still,  and 
she  felt  almost  as  if  some  fearful  delusion  was 
being  practised  upon  her  every  way  she  turned. 

The  rain  had  somewhat  abated  when  the  two 
females  reached  the  house;  but  even  at  its 
height  the  two  old  people  had  evidently  come 
forth  in  search  of  their  child.  Bacl^pnd  forth, 
among  the  shrubberies  and  beneath  the  old 
trees  they  wandered,  their  hands  nervously  in¬ 
terlocked,  and  their  feeble  voices  rising  in  anx¬ 
ious  cries  for  their  child. 

Elsie  heard  them  and  sprang  forward  triumph¬ 
antly. 

“Come,”  she  said,  “come,  you  may  breathe 
now,  the  air  is  pure,  the  earth  may  laugh  with 
blossoms  without  fear  of  death-tramps  from  her 
cloven  feet.  Come,  now,  let  us  sing  together, 
we  and  the  stars!” 

She  waved  her  hand  toward  the  sky  where  a 
few  stars  were  struggling  through  an  embank¬ 
ment  of  clouds,  shining  very  pale  and  languid 
after  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  they  had  just 
witnessed. 

“Come,”  she  cried  again,  “let  us  laugh,  let 
ns  sing!  Come,  come,  come!” 

Elsie  led  the  way  into  the  house,  and  went 
directly  toward  the  library,  leaving  wet  tracks 
npon  the  carpet,  and  weaving  her  dripping  gar¬ 
ments  close  about  her. 

The  old  people  and  Catharine  followed  in 
alienee,  shuddering  with  the  dampness  and 
chilled  with  cold,  but  carried  on  by  the  force 
of  that  insane  will. 

Elsie  flung  op  en  the  library  door.  A  gust  of 
wind  Bwept  through,  meeting  them  as  they 
entered  from  the  bay  window,  which  was  open 
to  the  right* 

“Give  me  light,  light!  I  would  look  on  him, 

I  will  tell  him  myself.” 

Catharine  struck  a  light,  which  flared  and  * 
quivered  as  she  held  it  upward.  j 

Elsie  seized  it  fiercely  and  held  it  above  her  \ 
head,  looking  upward  for  the  picture.  It  was  J 
i°ne,  a  stained  place  upon  the  paper  marked 
the  spot  it  had  occupied,  and  that  was  all. 

The  candle  dropped  from  Elsie’s  hand,  which 
was  still  uplifted  as  if  paralyzed. 

“Gone.  Oh,  my  soul,  he  has  gone  with  her!” 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  feeble,  heart¬ 
broken  voice,  and  Elsie  glided  away  through  the 
darkness  into  her  chamber.  For  days  and  weeks 
*he  did  not  speak  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  9TKAXEB  had  just  arrived,  bringing  passen-  , 
gcra  from  the  gold  regions  of  California.  A  \ 


^  rough,  wild-looking  set,  whose  half  savage  aspect 
i ;  gave  the  impression  of  a  gang  of  returned  con- 
] :  victs,  rather  than  of  refined  and  interprising  in- 
; ;  dividu&ls,  as  most  of  them  undoubtedly  were, 
i ;  To  have  seen  the  hotel  and  hackney  coaches,  as 
j;  they  gave  up  their  burdens  at  the  various  hotels 
: :  one  would  have  fancied  that  the  inhabitants  oi 
Van  Pieman’s  land  bad  escaped  in  battallions, 
j  and  were  about  to  overrun  the  country. 

One  of  these  carriages  drew  up  at  the  Astor 
j;  House,  and  a  young  man  sprang  out,  carrying 
;i  a  portmanteau,  which  seemed  of  considerable 
i|  weight,  in  his  hand.  His  appearance  was  rather 
!;  picturesque  than  disagreeable,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  whom  no  disarray  of  costume  could 
render  less  than  gentlemanly.  In  fact,  a  black 
wide-awake,  set  carelessly  a  little  on  one  side 
his  head,  was  the  most  becoming  thing  in  the 
world,  and  a  Mexican  blanket,  bought  from  a 
fellow  passenger  and  flung  over  bis  arm,  gave  a 
brilliant  contrast  to  his  grey  and  travel-soiled 
clothes.  A  flowing  beard,  which  n^  neglect 
I  could  prevent  from  rippling  downward  in  rich 
;  waves,  veiled  the  lower  portion  of  his  face,  re¬ 
vealing  a  finely  curved  mouth  and  a  set  of  snowy 
teeth  when  he  spoke  or  smiled.  A  noble  and 
:  frank  face  it  was,  which  looked  so  eagerly  from 
;j  beneath  the  hat  we  have  mentioned. 

The  young  man  went  directly  to  the  office, 
;j  registered  his  name,  and  inquired  in  an  anxious 
|  voice,  if  Louis  De  Mark  had  left  an  address 
:  there.  ' 

“Louis  Be  Mark,”  was  the  reply,  “is  an 
:  inmate  of  the  house.  He  has  been  in  town  some 
:  months;  and  is  probably  in  his  room,  No.  — .” 

The  young  man’s  face  lighted  up.  He  flung 
:  down  the  pen  with  which  he  had  just  written 
?  “George  De  Mark,”  and  taking  up  hisportman- 
\  teau,  followed  the  waiter,  who  stood  ready  to 
\  guide  him  through  the  intricacies  of  that  noble 
establishment. 

“Never  mind,  this  is  the  room,  you  need  not 
announce  me,”  exclaimed  De  Mark,  as  the  waiter 
paused  before  a  chamber  door. 

The  waiter  disappeared;  the  door  was  opened 
|  eagerly,  and  the  quick  exclamations,  “Louis,” 
*  “George,”  “brother,”  were  followed  by  a  warm 

<  embrace  and  an  eager  clasping  of  hands. 

>  Never  perhaps  has  it  happened,  that  two  men, 
\  not  twins,  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each 

<  other,  as  the  persons  who  stood  in  that  chamber, 
{ with  their  hands  interlocked  and  their  eyes 
|  sparkling  with  affectionate  welcome.  There  was 
1  scarcely  the  fraction  of  an  inch  by  which  you 

could  distinguish  them  in  height  or  size.  The 
same  open,  frank  expression  of  face  was  there: 
the  form  and  color  of  the  eyes  were  alike;  in 
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short,  save  for  the  more  neatly-trimmed  beard  <  “She  was,  Loqis?  You  say  wu,  as  if  your  vi 


and  more  perfect  toilet  of  the  one,  you  could  not 
have  known  the  brothers  apart  Even  in  man¬ 
ner  they  were  the  same,  for  the  careless,  but  not 
ungraceful  air  which  one  brother  had  brought 
from  his  wild  life  in  the  gold  regions,  met  its 
counterpart  at  once.  The  Yery  smile  and  laugh 
of  one  had  the  sunshine  and  heart-warm  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  other.  Together,  you  had  no  wish 
to  distinguish  them;  apart,  to  do  so  seemed  an 
impossibility. 

“And  so  you  have  come  at  last  Oh!  brother, 
brother,  how  I  have  wanted  you  I”  said  Louis, 
drawing  his  guest  to  a  sofa,  and  shaking  hands 
with  him  over  and  over  again.  “You  have  no 
idea  how  very,  very  much  I  have  wanted  you  l” 

A  shade  of  trouble  came  over  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  and  instantly  that  of  his  brother  darkened 
with  the  same  shadow,  as  if  the  pain  which  one 
felt  must  have  a  mutual  vibration. 

“And  I,”  said  George,  with  a  sudden  over¬ 
shadowing  of  all  cheerfulness,  “I  have  a  great 
many  things  to  say  to  you.  Since  we  parted, 
Louis,  I  have  suffered  as  you  will  hardly  think 
me  capable  of  suffering.” 

“And  I,”  answered  Louis,  sorrowfully,  “and 
I  too!” 

George  sat  down  by  his  brother,  and  threw 
one  arm  over  his  shoulder  with  a  slight  caress. 

“  What  is  it,  my  brother?  I  was  in  hopes  that 
save  our  one  great  cause  of  annoyance,  you  had 
escaped  any  serious  trouble.” 

Louis  shook  his  head,  and  a  mist  crept  over  hi s 
eyes. 

“  It  is  a  hard  thing,  George,  for  a  fellow  so 
young  as  I  am,  and  disposed  to  be  happy,  as  you 
and  I  both  are.  It  is  hard,  I  say,  to  carry  about 
a  secret,  that  one  feels  forever  heavy  upon  the 
heart,  but  dares  not  talk  about.” 

“  What  is  this  secret,  my  brother  ?” 

Louis  turned  suddenly,  and  seized  his  brother’s 
hand;  tears  sprung  to  his  fine  eyes;  and  he 
ohoked  down  a  sob  that  struggled  hard  with  his 
manliness. 

“George,  before  you  went  away  I  was  mar¬ 
ried.” 

The  elder  brother  started,  and  turned  pale  to 
the  lips;  but  he  only  said,  “Go  on,  LouiB,  I 
listen!” 

“I  had  been  married  some  months  then.  Do 
not  be  angry  that  I  did  not  tell  you!” 

“Angry,  why  should  I?  How  dare  I  be  angry 
with  you  for  a  concealment  which — but  I  inter¬ 
rupt  you!  go  on!” 

“I  think  you  would  have  liked  Louisa.  She 
was  the  dearest  and  most  loveable  girl  in  the 
world!” 


s  were  dead.” 

|  “Dead,  oh!  brother,  if  this  question  could  W 
\  answered!  But  it  cannot.  She  is  dead  to  me, l 
\  fear,  and  yet  alive,  she  and  her  child.” 

I  I Is  “Be  calm,  my  brother,  and  explain  all  this. 

Whom  did  you  marry?  where  is  your  wife?” 

“  I  can  ^rdly  answer  either  question.  She  w 
an  orphan,  and  had  an  only  brother  older  tin 
herself.  The  name  was  Oakley ;  but  that  amonsi 
to  nothing.  You  remember  a  lady  who  lived  a 
the  next  street  to  us:  our  gardens  adjoined: I 
mean  the  year  before  our  father  died,  when  ve 
lived  like  civilized  beings.  You  cannot  have  for¬ 
gotten  this  lady,  so  stately  and  so  self-centered: 
so  often  spoken  of  between  us  as  she  walked  iz 
the  garden.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  this  person.” 

\  “And  two  young  girls,  her  daughter  and 
I  ward?” 

Is  “I  never  saw  the  girls.  Just  after  this  lady 

became  our  tenant  I  was  sent  away.” 

“Well!  You  remember  Catharine  Lacy?” 
George  started  almost  from  his  seat;  and,  as 
he  sat  down  again,  lifted  one  hand  suddenly  to 
his  forehead.  “Yes,”  he  answered,  in  aiwly 
voice,  “I  remember  her.  She  is  dead.” 

|  “Yes,”  answered  Louis,  thoughtfully.  **Pw 
j  girl,  she  died  in  a  strange  way:  it  was  averia* 

|  ful  thing  altogether.  This  proud  womu  «* 

|  her  aunt,  who  bound  her  out.  Some  one  ha 
l  the  murder  of  that  poor  girl  upon  his  soul'* 

5  “It  was  not  mel  it  was  not  me!”  cried  tfee 
:  young  man,  starting  up  distractedly.  “She  was 
;  my  wife,  Louis;  my  lawfully  wedded  wife;  and 
they  let  her  die  in  a  charity  hospital!  It  wns 
j:  our  mother’s  work,  this  foul  murder.  Louis  Be 
i  Mark,  it  was  her  work!” 
j  “And  this  other  woman  is  answerable  for  a 
<  like  crime !”  answered  Louis,  hoarsely,  “George 
\  Louisa  went  to  the  same  hospital;  they  were 

is  found  side  by  side  in  that  fearful  sick  ward, 
your  wife  and  mine.  Poor  young  creator^ 

\  scarcely  more  than  children  themselves.  1  saw 
}  the  record  of  Catharine’s  death,  but  of  my 
\  poor  girl  there  is  no  record,  save  of  a  discharge. 

\  I  have  been  unable  to  gain  one  trace  of  her 
l  since  she  left  the  hospital  walls.  It  is  now  more 
s  than  three  years,  George ;  and  I  have  borne  this 
\  secret  alone  till  my  heart  aches  with  the  weight 
\  of  it.” 

I  “I  know,  I  know  what  it  is,”  answered  the 
j  elder  brother,  passionately.  “Thank  God  we 
\  have  met  once  more  where  at  least  the  rash  act! 
v  of  our  youth  can  find  a  voice.  I  little  though 
\  Louis,  how  like  your  life  had  been  to  bJ 
\  own!” 
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14  Poor  girls,  poor  young  creatures,  we  led 
iem  into  great  misery,  George.” 

George  shrunk  back,  os  if  some  thought,  which 
id  stung  him  for  years,  became  a  sudden  pang. 
“Youth  is  sometimes  very  cruel,”  he  said, 
th  the  bitterness  of  self-reproach.  “But 
eaven  is  my  judge,  I  never  intended  wrong  to 
jr  poor  young  wife.  Her  condition  was  miser- 
•le  enough  with  Madame  De  Mark,  after  our 
tlier’s  death;  and  our  secret  marriage  could 
rdly  render  it  worse.”  j 

“  But  Louisa !  Her  condition  was  happy  enough,  \ 
1 1  came  to  embitter  it  with  my  lore.  She  had  \ 
least  shelter  and  protection,  but  she  had  been  | 
ipoiled  pet  in  her  father’s  house,  and  the  Btately  j 
astraints  of  her  new  home,  the  loneliness  \ 
at  fell  upon  her  after  her  brother’s  departure  { 
r  the  West,  was  so  like  sorrow  to  one  who  had  ? 
>?er  been  crossed  by  a  shadow  in  her  life,  that  j 
is  could  not  help  pitying  her.  I  did,  from  the  5 
Mom  of  my  heart,  and  I  loved,  oh  I  George,  1 j 
ought  I  loved  her  1”  \ 

‘“But  you  talk  at  random,  Louis.  Even  yet  I  j 
onot  comprehend  who  this  young  person  was, 
’how  you  became  so  fatally  interested  in  her,” 
lid  George,  “it  all  seems  like  a  romanoe.” 

“It  was  a  sad  romance  to  her,  and  to  me,”  | 
M  the  rejoinder.  “I  have  told  you  she  was  an  $ 
•phan  and  the  ward  of  her  only  brother.  Her 
ither  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Mead, 
stharine  Lacy’s  aunt,  and  when  the  brother 
•a  obliged  to  leave  town  for  an  indefinite  time, 

•  placed  Louisa  under  this  woman’s  care.” 

“And  it  was  there  you  became  acquainted 
ith  her?”  inquired  George,  deeply  interested.  5 
“Yes!  our  gardens,  you  know,  adjoined.  \ 
he  fences  were  open  and  low,  and  an  arbor  ran  j 
•om  one  to  the  other.  I  was  often  in  our  side  j 
f  this  arbor,  and  the  young  ladies  came  down  i 
1  the  portion  upon  their  grounds,  with  their  l 
ooks  and  musio.  You  have  never  seen  Mrs.  \ 
lead’s  daughter.  She  was  one  of  ths  loveliest  | 
features  you  ever  saw,  serene  and  gentle  as  an  > 
Qgel,  a  sort  of  moonlight  beauty  which  one  loves  \ 
)  dream  over.”  < 

“You  are  speaking  of  Miss  Mead  now,  not  of  ! 
be  girl  you  loved?”  questioned  George,  sur-  j 
•riaed  at  his  eloquence.  j 

“I  will  be  truthfbl  with  you,  George,  even  to  j 
own  shame.  It  was  Miss  Mead  whom  I  first  \ 
o^ed— Louisa  was  a  secondary  object  with  me  j 
hen.  In  fact  j  considered  her  as  a  spoiled  child,  j 
d  was  a  mad  passion,  something  less  than  \ 
J°ktry,  my  love  for  that  young  girl ;  a  madness  j 

•t— yes,  let  me  confess  it — that  holds  upon  me  \ 
fet.”  r  \ 


“And  did  she  know  of  this  passion?” 


“I  cannot  tell.  She  must  have  guessed  it. 
But  all  this  time,  while  I  was  lavishing  the  first 
thoughts  of  my  youth  upon  her,  she  was  engaged. 
She  loved  another.  I  was  nothing  to  her; 
Louisa  told  me  this.  Her  own  brother  was 
betrothed  to  Miss  Mead,  on  his  return  they  were 
to  be  married.  I  do  not  think  Louisa  saw  my 
anguish,  or  my  despair,  when  she  told  me  this, 
for  deep  feelings  are  seldom  the  most  demonstra¬ 
tive.  I  felt  myself  growing  cold  and  pale,  my 
very  lips  were  chilled  through  and  felt  like 
marble  as  I  closed  them.  She  did  not  observe 
it  The  very  warmth  was  quenched  m  my  veins, 
and  she  only  said,  as  we  shook  hands  in  parting, 
*  How  cold  your  hands  are,  but  the  night  is  a 
little  chilly.’  As  if  influenced  by  some  strange 
sympathy  '  unexplained  to  her  own  heart,  she 
bent  down  and  kissed  my  hand ;  but  I  shrunk 
from  the  touch  of  her  lips ;  they  sent  a  pang 
through  and  through  me.  At  such  times  even 
the  most  delicate  sympathy  is  painful.  How 
could  this  be  otherwise  than  bitter?  Oakley 
came  homo,  and  they  were  married.  I  saw  the 
house  lighted,  and  heard  the  carriages  come  and 
go,  setting  down  the  wedding  guests.  You  were 
away,  I  had  no  human  being  to  comfort  me  in 
the  great  agony  of  that  bereavement,  for  there 
are  bereavements  worse  than  death,  oh!  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  worse  than  death.” 

The  young  man  paused  and  wiped  the  drops 
of  perspiration,  that  even  a  remembrance  of 
former  anguish  had  brought  to  his  forehead. 

“Louisa  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and  she 
came  down  the  garden,  hoping,  as  she  said,  to 
find  me  there,  and  that  I  would  admire  her 
dress.  I  was  iu  the  arbor.  A  wild  fascination 
had  brought  me  there.  Twice  I  had  seen  the  bride 
walking  past  the  windows  of  her  chamber;  twice 
I  had  seen  her  look  forth  upon  the  night,  with 
her  beautiful  head  crowned  with  orange  blosoms, 
and  the  gossamer  veil  sweeping  downward  like 
the  furled  wings  of  a  seraph.  All  excitement 
had  left  me.  I  was  sad  and  heart-broken.  The 
sight  of  her  sweet  face  filled  my  soul  with  tender 
regrets,  as  if  an  angel,  lost  to  me  forever,  had 
looked  serenely  down  upon  me,  unconscious  of 
my  anguish  and  lifted  forever  above  it 

“Louisa  was  very  gentle  and  full  of  affec¬ 
tionate  playfulness.  1  If  you  were  only  one  of  the 
groomsmen,*  she  said,  ‘the  wedding  would  be  a 
delightful  affair,  and  I  would  stand  up  without 
trembling;  it  was  so  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Mead 
had  taken  a  prejudice  against  your  mother,  and 
that  you  werft  not  invited  to  the  wedding.’  She  in¬ 
sisted  upon  stepping  out  into  the  moonlight,  that 
I  could  admire  her  dress  of  snowy  satin,  and  the 
coronal  of  white  roses  which  arched  her  prettj 
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bead.  These  things  may  seem  trivial,  George, 
but  the  details  of  a  painful  event  fix  themselves 
terribly  on  the  memory.  There  was  not  a  word 
spoken  that  night,  or  a  shadow  upon  the  win¬ 
dows  of  that  house,  which  was  not  imprinted  on 
my  soul  forever. 

“  1  called  Louisa  from  her  conspicuous  position 
in  the  moonlight— for  her  white  garments  seemed 
like  grave  clothes  to  me— and  with  a  quietness 
that  awoke  no  suspicion,  inquired  if  the  bride 
seemed  happy.  It  was  a  desperate  question,  but 
my  heart  struggled  yet  for  some  hope,  that,  even 
at  the  bridal  hour,  she  would  think  of  me  with 
regret. 

“  Louisa  answered  innocently  enough  that  she 
had  never  Been  a  happy  bride  in  her  life;  that 
they  were  always  nervous  and  frightened ;  it  was 
only  the  bridesmaids  that  really  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  ;  as  for  her  brother,  he  was  happy  as  a 
king;  but  the  bride  said  so  little  and  moved 
about  so  quietly  that  there  was  no  judging. 

“Then  I  asked,  ‘Had  the  bride  ever  spoken 
of  me?*  My  voice  was  steady,  but  I  drew  no 
breath  till  the  answer  came.  ‘Yes,’  Louisa  said, 
‘now  that  I  think  of  it,  there  had  been  some 
conversation  about  me  that  very  evening.*  When 
the  dress  was  laid  out,  the  bride  had  whispered, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ‘  Dear  Louis  will  not  see 
me  in  my  wedding  dress !  he,  the  best  friend  we 
ever  had,  but  for  that  I  should  be  so  happy.* 

“But  for  that  she  would  be  to  happy!  how 
that  young  girl  loved  to  torture  me.  What  did 
she  tell  me  these  things  for?  Was  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  crush  out  the  past  from  my  heart? 
Dissatisfied  with  my  silence  and  moodiness, 
Louisa  went  into  the  house  weeping  I  think 
now,  but  at  the  time  I  did  not  regard  it.  She 
had  given  me  a  fresh  pang,  and  I  had  no  pity 
for  her.  My  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  self- 
compassion,  there  was  not  a  creature  in  the 
world  to  whom  I  could  have  spoken  except  you, 
George,  and  you  were  away. 

“Our  father  was  ill  then,  for  this  wedding 
happened  not  long  before  his  death.  I  had  de¬ 
termined  to  watch  with  him  that  night.  So, 
when  Louisa  left  me,  I  went  up  to  his  chamber, 
it  was  a  back  room  overlooking  the  gardens.  I 
sat  by  the  window  all  night,  for  my  father  slept, 
and  the  solitude  was  complete.  I  heard  the  car¬ 
riages  disappear,  while  the  hum  of  voices  grew 
feint  upon  the  night  air.  I  saw  the  blaze  of 
lights  go  out,  and  at  last  the  beating  of  my  own 
heart  was  the  loudest  sound  I  heard. 

“The  daylight  flushed  around  me  where  I  had 
sat  motionless  so  many  hours,  and  I  was  aroused 
as  if  from  a  wild  dream,  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage 
driving  down  the  opposite  street.  It  was  Oak¬ 


ley,  with  his  bride,  on  their  way  to  the  8oii 
west.  It  seemed  as  if  the  horses  that  bore  k 
away  were  tramping  my  heart  under  their  hedr. 
but  when  the  sound  died  in  the  distance  m 
breath  came  more  freely.  It  was  over, anil 
knew  the  worst.  When  that  knowledge  com 
to  any  brave  soul,  fate  has  lost  half  its  powers 
torture!** 

“I  know  it,**  answered  the  brother,  ik 
shrouding  his  face  with  one  hand,  while  \a 
elbow  rested  on  the  table,  had  listened  atte* 
tively.  “But  fate  sometimes  leaves  a  long, dul 
waste  of  lurid  hopes  to  mourn  over,  after  tk 
worst  is  known.** 

“Our  father  grew  worse,*’  resumed  Louis, 
“and  it  required  all  of  my  care  to  gnardlii 
sick  bed  from  the  cupidity  of  madame;  for  pi 
know  how  difficult  it  was,  even  for  his  iron  wiE, 
to  keep  down  her  parsimony  in  our  househoU; 
and  now  that  he  was  helpless,  I  found  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary  comforts 
times.” 

“My  poor  father!  Did  he  suffer  much V1 in¬ 
quired  George,  shading  his  eyes  to  conceil  tb 
tears  that  sprang  into  them. 

“Yes!  both  in  body  and  mind,**  was lb*8* 
swer,  “I  am  sure  that  something  preyd#*^ 
at  the  last.  But  madame  never  left  his «* 
period,  and  though  he  seemed  anxious  a* 
verse  with  me,  her  presence  always  pr**®*4 
it;  yet  one  night  I  heard  him  pleading wilkk^ 
some  person  was  to  be  sent  for  whom  be  f®®11 
to  speak  with  before  he  died.  She  prompt® 
send  for  this  person,  and  seemed  anxioui^ 
pacify  him,  but  no  message  left  the  house, 
soon  after  he  was  seized  with  paralysis.  I 
sure  his  wish  had  not  been  gratified,  from ^ 
eager,  beseeching  way  in  which  his  eyes 
lowed  me  around  the  room.  Once,  vhe® 
was  out  for  a  moment,  he  made  a  desjxf*** 
effort  to  speak,  but  his  voice  camo  forth 
broken  moan;  and  I  saw  two  great  tears  ^ 
from  the  pleading  eyes,  eloquent  of  some 1,11 
which  he  had  no  power  to  express.” 

“Could  he  not  write?”  inquired  George 18 
troubled  voice.  t 

“No,  he  made  an  effort,  and,  with  hkPjj 
shaking  hand,  strove  to  scrawl  a  name* 
could  not  read  it;  and  madame,  whensb* 
in,  took  it  from  my  hand  and  tore  it  up,  * 
his  eyes  were  turned  upon  her  with  an  e  ^ 
sion  that  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  irt^ 
have  heard  of  wounded  stags,  weepiuf 


under  the  torment  of  a  pack  of 


hounds,  <&>& 


and  the  great  tears  which  came  ag*18  ^  ^ 
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old  man’s  eyes,  when  his  wife— I 
her  mother — tore  up  the  name  he 
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write,  seemed  as  if  shed  under  like  torture.  And  ^  to  me,  and  that  my  marriage  might  yet  accom- 
I  hare  sometimes  thought,”  continued  Louis,  \  plish  one  demand  of  my  father’s  will.  Thus  she 
“  that  he  repented  of  the  injustice  done  you  in  j  sent  me  to  the  East  Indies,  where  letters  might 
his  will,  and  that  it  was  his  lawyer’s  name  that  \  not  reach  me  for  months;  -gave  up  her  home; 
he  wrote;  for  madame  looked  like  a  fiend  when  j  moved  into  the  miserable  hole  she  now  occu- 
she  read  it.  I  am  sure  she  did  read  it,  illegible  \  pies;  and  made  that  delicate  girl  a  drudge  of  all 
as  it  was — and  muttered  something  that  made !  works.” 

the  sick  man  struggle  in  his  bed.  Nothing  but  j  “I  knew  nothing  of  this,”  said  Louis.  “In- 
the  fear  of  losing  her  grasp  on  the  property  l  deed  my  whole  attention  was  too  painfully  ocou- 
could  have  disturbed  her  so!”  \  pied  elsewhere,  and  I  was  absent  when  madame 

“It  was  a  strange  will,  and  unjust  as  strange,”  \  made  her  degrading  change  of  residence.” 
said  George,  still  buried  in  thought:  and  he  j  “l  know  it;  we  were  both  sent  out  of  the  way, 
added,  “why  should  he  have  feared  to  trust  my  ^  while  she  made  arrangements  for  a  life  of  miser- 
intellect  more  than  yours,  Louis?  If  at  thirty  I  s  able  parsimony.  From  her  own  confession  my 
have  never  given  proofs  of  insanity,  and  am  the  \  poor  Catharine  almost  perished  of  absolute  want 
lather  of  a  lawful  son,  then  and  not  till  then  can  \  in  her  miserable  den.” 

I  demand  an  equal  share  of  the  property  with  s  “But  her  aunt.  Why  not  apply  to  her?” 
yourself.  This  is  a  strange  clause  against  an  j  “I  cannot  tell.  Probably  the  poor  angel  kept 
elder  son,  who  has  never  offended  him,  or  de-  <  her  word  too  well.  She  had  promised  not  to 
served  anything  but  kindness  at  his  hands.”  J  make  our  marriage  known.  Remember,  Louis, 
“  It  is  indeed,  and  as  I  said,  the  anxieties  of  |  I  was  very  young,  and  did  not  think  of  the  cruel 
his  death-bed  must  have  arisen  from  this  cause.  \  necessity  that  might  arise  to  protect  herself  by 
But  it  was  needless,  for  though  I  had  a  hard  *  this  very  confession.  When  it  came,  madame 
struggle  to  get  my  portion  from  madame  at  the  j  turned  her  into  the  street,  and  somehow — I  had 
time  of  my  majority,  it  is  safe  from  her  control  \  no  heart  to  inquire  the  harrowing  particulars — 
now,  and  the  income  is  enough  for  us  both.”  $  she  reached  the  hospital,  and  died  there  1” 
George  reached  forth  his  hand,  grasping  that  >  The  brothers  were  silent,  for  some  minutes, 
of  his  brother  with  grateful  warmth.  \  and  when  they  looked  up,  it  was  through  a  mist 

“Yon  forget,”  he  said,  smiling,  and  pointing  \  of  tears  which  no  manly  pride  could  suppress, 
to  his  portmanteau,  “that  I  am  just  from  the  l  “They  were  together,  your  wife  and  mine,” 
gold  region,  and  though  not  able  to  compete  \  said  Louis,  at  last,  drawing  a  hand  across  his 
with  my  rich  brother  in  wealth,  there  will  be  \  eyes.  “Poor  Catharine  1 — poor  Louisa!” 
found  yonder  enough  of  gold  and  bills  of  ex-  j  George  did  not  answer,  but  his  chest  heaved, 
change  for  my  moderate  wants,  till  the  time  \  and  his  face  fell  forward  upon  the  arms  which 
appointed  by  my  father’s  will  arrives.  I  think  l  he  had  folded  on  the  table  before  him.  At  last 
it  will  go  hard  for  any  one  to  give  proofs  of  in-  j  he  lifted  his  faoe,  pale  and  tear-stained,  turning 
sanity  against  me  so  far ;  and  if  my  brain  has  \  it  to  his  brother. 

withstood  all  that  I  have  endured  till  now,  it  I  “  This  remembrance  is  killing  me,  Louis.  We 
will  probably  hold  firm  to  the  end.”  I  will  never  talk  these  matters  over  again!” 

“Yes,  that  will  be  easily  settled.  But  the  j  “As  you  think  best,  George,”  replied  the 
babe?  Poor  Catharine  Lacy  left  no  living  child,  S  brother,  “but  I  must  speak  with  you.  My  situa- 
so  it  is  stated  in  the  hospital  record.”  1  tion  is  more  painful  than'yours,  for  suspense  is 

“So  it  is  recorded,  and  I  shall  never  marry  \  added  to  the  rest!” 
again.”  j  “True,  true.  I  interrupted  your  story,  Louis. 

“She  was  a  lovely  creature,”  said  Louis,  “a  |  You  see  how  selfish  grief  is.” 
sweet,  gentle  girl.  How  was  she  driven  to  such  \  “I  think,  George,  that  concenfration  of  feel- 
straits,  George  ?”  >  ing  belongs  to  our  race.  I  felt  when  Oakley 

“It  is  answered  in  a  sentence,”  was  the  stern  £  carried  off  the  only  being  I  could  ever  love,  that 
reply.  “Madame  Be  Mark,  who  had  doubtless  \  life  would  forever  after  be  desolation  to  me. 
suspicions  of  our  private  marriage,  induced  me  $  The  only  person,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
to  go  abroad,  by  promises  of  giving  up  a  portion  \  meeting,  was  Louisa  Oakley.  She  was  still  in 
of  my  inheritance  (a  power  given  to  her  by  the  \  school,  and  had  been  left  to  the  sole  guar- 
will)  if  I  remained  away  two  years.  She  pro-  >  dianship  of  Catharine  Lacy’s  aunt,  a  haughty, 
nfiaed  to  take  the  best  care  of  Catharine ;  and  \  Pharisaical  'woman,  whose  very  presence  was  an 
if  she  knew  of  our  marriage,  her  dissimulation  l  oppression  to  one  of  Louisa’s  nature, 
was  perfect  I  now  understand  it  all.  She  5  “Experience  had  rendered  me  keen-sighted, 
bad  a  suspicion  that  the  poor  child  was  devoted s  and  Louisa  was  too  frank  and  unsophisticated  for 
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dissimulation  of  any  kind.  It  was  not  long  he-  >  my  yonng  wife  where  she  was  till  my  retm 
fore  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  me,  that,  >  Soon  after  that  I  should  be  of  age,  and  bo  (an 
heart  and  soul,  this  young  creature  loved  me.  j  property  was  concerned,  independant  to  da 
It  was  a  wretched  discovery,  and,  at  first,  filled  $  and  protect  my  wife, 
my  whole  being  with  repulsion;  but  that  which  $  “Our  voyage  was  a  protracted  one,  a*  ys 
I  had  myself  suffered  came  back,  in  a  thousand  *  know.  Accidents  happened  to  my  letters,  h 
gentle  and  compassionating  feelings.  The  pain  \  was  months  before  I  heard  from  my  yoangiife 
still  fresh  in  my  own  heart  was  too  recent,  I  \  Her  first  letter  was  foil  of  affection,  the  geeod 
could  not  inflict  it  upon  another,  and  that  other  \  struck  me  as  saddened  in  its  tone.  They  W 
a  creature  so  loveable  and  so  good,  my  playmate  \  been  written  months  when  I  received  them.  Tka 
and  only  friend. 

“  There  was  no  confession  of  attachment  in 
words,  but  from  the  day  of  this  discovery  our 
interviews  in  the  arbor  became  more  subdued, 
and  the  compassion,  which  I  felt  for  her,  must  i  taken  up  life  in  her  present  miserable  abode- 
have  taken  a  shade  of  tenderness.  It  was  not 
love,  but  what  young  girl  of  sixteen  could  have 
detected  the  difference  between  the  gentle  grati¬ 
tude  with  which  a  bereaved  heart  receives  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  bright  outgushing  of  an  impulsive 
attachment? 

“My  father  died.  I  was  not  yet  of  legal  age, 
and  was  left  under  the  control  of  his  widow. 

She  decided  that  I  should  spend  at  least  a  year 
abroad — you  remember  there  was  an  excuse  of 
financial  business  to  be  settled — and  I  had  no  \  where  till  I  returned.  She  was  willinf  to  Ha 
power  and  scarcely  a  wish  to  oppose  her.  But  <  poverty,  but  not  the  woman  from  whoia$f 


Catharine  Lacy,  so  long  a  sunbeam  m  our 
had  disappeared.  And  Louisa!  my  wife! 
know  whai  my  compassion  drove  her  to-» 
pauper  bed  at  Bellevue. 

“She  had  fled  from  her  guardian’s  hoo» to 
escape  a  disgraceful  expulsion,  with  no  msrriaf* 
certificate,  for  thoughtless  wretch  tbat  I  was,  it 
still  remained  in  my  pocket,  and  unable  to  fifti 
proofs  for  herself  that  she  was  a  wife,  the  pwr 
girl  wandered  off,  hoping  to  get  shelter  Suf¬ 


folk)  wed  complete  silence.  I  only  received  tv; 
letters  during  the  whole  time  of  my  absence 
“You  had  returned  and  was  away  again, 
brother,  when  I  reached  home.  Madame  hi 


the  effect  of  this  arrangement  on  Louisa  aston- 1 
ished  me.  She  was  in  absolute  despair;  the  \ 
feelings,  that,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  implied  j 
rather  than  expressed,  now  broke  all  bounds;  5 
no  argument  of  mine  would  reconcile  her  to  a  i 
separation.  She  conjectured  a  thousand  evils  $ 
that  would  follow  my  absence.  Her  brother,  { 
would  take  her  away — she  would  be  forced  to  \ 
give  me  up — to  marry  some  other  person  utterly  \ 
repugnant.  j 

“I  was  very  young — you  know,  George — and  j 
to  any  man  an  attachment  so  earnest  and  pas-  $ 
sionate  would  have  been  gratifying.  When  argu*  | 
ment  and  entreaties  failed  to  convince  her,  that  | 
an  eternal  separation  was  not  threatened,  I —  £ 
rashly,  madly — proposed  a  private  marriage  be-  \ 
fore  my  departure.  She  assented  too  readily,  \ 
poor  girl !  Her  guardian  was  away  at  the  l 
Springs,  for  it  was  in  the  summer  time.  There  l 
was  no  one  but  a  house-keeper  to  control  her  \ 
movements.  We  stole  away  one  evening  and  \ 
were  married.  The  clergyman  found  witnesses,  \ 
and  I  took  charge  of  the  certificate.  It  remained  \ 
in  my  pocket-book.  Neither  of  us  thought  how  > 
important  it  might  become,  and  it  was  forgotten  j 
when  we  parted.  < 

“I  dared  not  own  my  marriage  at  home,  de- 1 
pendant,  as  I  was,  for  every  dollar  I  used  upon  < 
my  mother;  and  feeling  that  she  would  cast  mo  \ 
out  penniless,  I  oould  see  no  way  but  to  leave  * 


was  ever  received. 

“Months  after  my  return,  one  of  her 
came  ipto  my  hands.  It  was  written  at  this®* 
and  dated  from  Bellevue.  After  foUoiiai®* 
from  place  to  place,  it  reached  me  here  ©>vered 
with  post-marks.  Read  it,  George.  I  a®* 
Every  word  is  written  in  fire  upon  my  sod” 

Louis  turned  away  his  pale  face  and  shrouded 
his  eyes  as  his  brother  read. 

“Mr  Husband: — Once  again  I  write  to  j* 
from  the  depths  of  a  weary  heart,  I  must  once 
more  speak  to  you  before  I  die!  for  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  live  in  this  place  and  with  the* 
people.  I  wrote  to  you  again  and  again,  Lo®4 
I  told  you  of  the  terrible  strait  to  which  I  **• 
driven  in  the  depths  of  my  humiliation.  I 
besought  you  to  give  back  my  secret  and  sesd 
the  proofs  of  our  marriage  before  it  was  too  bte 
— before  disgrace  fell  upon  me,  and  the  shelter 
of  a  respectable  roof  was  taken  from  over®/ 
head.  You  did  not  answer.  Bay  after  day 
waited,  day  after  day,  I  stole  like  a  thief  to  & 
post-office,  and  read  over,  name  by  name,  tb< 
list  of  advertised  letters,  hoping  against  convic¬ 
tions  that  yours  had  been  overlooked  in  the  de¬ 
livery.  None  came.  Oh !  if  yon  could  think  bo® 
desolate  I  grew,  all  alone,  so  young,  so  foil  0 
dark  foreboding — oh!  how  I  feared  the  pr*® 
woman  to  whose  guardianship  my  brother 
left  me.  Her  black  eves  seemed  to  folio w 
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everywhere.  I  trembled  at  the  sougd  of  her  j  ruthlessly  away.  No,  I  do  her  wrong,  she  took 
footsteps.  In  my  dreams  her  presence  over-  $  me  to  this,  my  last  shelter,  Bellevue,  a  hospital 
shadowed  me  till  my  brain  reeled  under  the  \  for  paupers.  Perhaps  it  was  all  that  she  could 
oppression.  <  do.  The  poor  are  sometimes  forced  to  be  cruel, 

“One  night  she  came  to  me  in  my  chamber.  >  and  she  was  very  poor. 

I  was  in  bed  weeping,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  \  “Oh!  my  husband,  God  forbid  that  you  should 
hear  it.  The  light  was  dim,  and  my  face  turned  l  ever  see  the  rooms  and  the  people  with  whom  I 
to  the  wall.  Possibly  she  heeded  not  how  \  spend  this  last  miserable  week — the  last  of  my 
wretched  I  was.  \  life,  I  am  certain  it  will  be  last  of  my  life.  They 

“‘You  seem  sad  and  dispirited,*  she  said,  have  given  me  a  little  Btraw  bed  and  a  wooden 
•Your  brother’s  absence  oppresses  you.  I  have  chair,  on  which  I  sit  all  the  day  long  with  my 
written  to  my  daughter  and  Mrs.  Oakley.  In  a  face  to  the  wall,  dreaming  such  leaden,  gloomy 
fortnight  your  brother  will  be  here.  We  must  dreams.  Now  and  then  an  oath  or  a  coarse  laugh 
be  prepared  for  you  to  accompany  him  on  his  makes  me  shudder  to  think  where  I  am.  Some¬ 
day  to  the  South.*  times  when  a  strange  step  comes  along  the  floor 

“I  answered  mechanically  that  I  was  ready.  ;j  my  poor  heart  gives  a  struggle,  and  I  think  it  is 
Not  a  word  more,  I  could  not  have  found  breath  you  come  to  look  after  your  poor  little  wife, 
for  another  syllable.  For  a  long  time  after  she  Then  I  think  perhaps  my  brother  will  come  to 
went  down  I  lay  still  as  death ;  but,  tortured  $  the  hospital  in  search  of  me :  and  then  I  feel  a 
with  thought.  A  thousand  wild  prospects  of  con-  dreary  satisfaction  that  with  this  dress,  this  thin 
cealment  till  you  came,  presented  themselves,  face,  and  great,  wild  eyes,  he  would  go  away  and 
bat  they  were  all  vague  and  impracticable,  never  dream  it  was  me.  Besides,  I  have  never 
About  midnight  I  arose  softly,  and  finding  a  used  either  his  name  or  yours;  when  you  come 
lamp,  searched  through  my  drawers  for  money  to  look  for  the  register  of  my  death,  ‘Mary  Bar- 
and  trinkets.  A  few  dollars,  and  a  more  costly  tbn*  is  the  name.  Next  to  it  you  will  find  written 
Bupply  of  jewelry  than  most  girls  of  my  age  are  the  brand  of  infamy  which  I  do  not  deserve:  but 
allowed  to  fancy,  was  all  that  I  could  depend  my  promise  was  given.  I  have  told  no  one  of 
npon.  These,  with  a  few  clothes  I  tied  up  and  ;  our  marriage;  but  the  angels  will  know  it,  and 
locked  in  my  wardrobe.  you  will  know  it.  And  now  I  wish  to  write  of 

“The  next  day  my  visit  to  the  post-office  was  something  else,  but  cannot.  My  eyes  fill  with 
resumed,  and  the  printed  list  of  names  upon  the  :  tears,  my  cheek  burns,  and  my  pen  wanders  to 
wall  was  again  reperused.  Then  my  last  hope  and  fro  on  the  paper.  I  charge  you,  Louis  De 
went  out,  and  I  wandered  off  everywhere  in  Mark — I  charge  you  with  my  dying  breath, 
warchof  a  hiding-place,  where  death  might  find  j  sweep  the  disgrace  I  am  willing  to  bear  myself 
me  undisgraced-  In  a  narrow,  uncleanly  street,  j  from  the  name  of  your  child  ****** 

1  saw  a  tin  sign  on  which  ‘Boarding*  was  written  j  “Oh,  Louis,  my  heart  is  broken  at  last;  the 
in  great  yellow  letters.  I  knocked  timidly  at  { last  gleam  of  hope  has  departed.  I  shall  not  have 
tbe  door,  shuddering  at  the  sound  my  own  hands  \  the  power  to  die,  for  the  anguish  will  put  death 
bad  made.  I  will  not  describe  the  interior  of  s  aside.  Now  I  understand  the  dreary  void  which 
this  bouse.  It  would  make  you  wretched,  for  you  j  has  been  forever  haunting  my  life  with  its  gloom. 
haYe  not  intended  to  be  cruel.  \  It  was  an  unconscious  want  which  kept  me  rest- 

“The  woman  who  received  me  was  kind  \  less  from  the  first  Now  I  comprehend  it  all. 
enough,  but  so  uncouth  and  slatternly.  She  l  You  never  loved  me.  I  have  forced  myself  to 
*8ked  no  questions,  and  I  was  too  tired  and  \  write  the  words — it  seems  like  tearing  a  young 
wretched  for  any  dispute  of  her  prices :  a  room  \  tree  up  by  the  roots.  All  the  strings  and  pulses 
to  myself,  decent  food  and  no  intrusion,  was  all  5  of  my  heart  bleed  and  quiver. 

I  desired.  She  gave  me  a  small  chamber  in  the  \  “How  did  I  learn  this  ? — listen.  In  the  next 
fcMTet.  80  much  the  better,  it  was  the  more  \  bed  to  mine  is  a  young  person,  whose  face  struck 
removed  from  notice.  *  me  as  familiar  from  the  first,  a  fair,  beautiful 

“That  night,  with  my  packages  of  clothes,  I  \  girl,  with  the  most  sorrowful  eyes  I  ever  saw. 
away  to  this  desolate  shelter,  and  there,  \  One  day  I  heard  the  nurse  call  her  by  name,  and 
I  remained,  utterly  alone,  never  going  out  j  then  I  remembered  her.  She  had  been  an  inmate 
eYen  lor  a  breath  of  air.  \  of  your  father’s  house.  I  had  seen  her  in  the 

“At  last  everything  was  gone,  money,  trinkets,  <  garden  and  at  the  windows.  She  was  very  beau- 
clothing,  piece  by  piece.  I  had  given  them  to  j  tiful  then,  and  I  remember  questioning  you  once 
the  woman  who  supplied  me  with  shelter,  and  j  about  her.  Why  answer  me  so  carelessly  ?  Why 
When  my  destitution  was  complete  she  sent  me  1  not  have  have  said  to  me  then,  ‘I  love  this  girl?* 
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Why — but  no,  it  was  a  happy  delusion,  I  cannot  \  ‘tell  me  about  him,  I  must  know!’  She  in* 
grudge  myself  the  only  sweet  dream  of  a  weary  j  her  hands,  but  did  not  answer.  ‘Tell  me, 
life.  The  truth  would  not  have  made  me  less  >  said,  ‘let  me  know  all.  Do  you  lore  this  min’ 
desolate  now.  *  ‘Better  than  my  life,  better  than  my  own  ml! 

•  “I  spoke  to  this  girl  and  strove  to  comfort  her.  $  she  answered,  lifting  her  clasped  hands  to  hewi 
She  answered  me  kindly,  but  we  were  both  too  j  ‘And  he— did  he  love  you?’  I  asked  the  quests 
sorrowful  for  consolation.  The  gloom  of  coming  \  sternly,  my  lips  were  cold,  my  heart  in  snaggy 
anguish,  and  probable  death,  hung  over  ns  both.  s  of  suspense.  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  o*- 
We  had  no  heart  for  words.  But  this  great  want,  5  those  beautiful  blue  eyes — full  of  tears  that  zb 
this  gnawing  hunger  of  my  soul,  which  I  could  j  tered  painfully  before  my  sight  ‘Love  t?! 
not  understand,  kept  me  awake  at  nights  when  j  yes,  I  am  sure  he  does — sure  as  I  am  of  mjiift 
Catharine  Lacy  slept.  She  was  restless  in  her  j  “I  tightened  the  grip  of  my  hand  upon  :;* 
slumber,  and  somotimes  her  moans  broke  into  \  arm,  for  agony  made  me  strong,  and  I  was  u- 
words.  That  night  she  unlocked  the  mystery  of  \  conscious  of  the  cruelty,  till  she  shrunk  aw 
my  life.  For  she  spoke  of  you,  of  the  love  which  |  quivering  from  my  touch.  ‘Then  God  help  t  ; 
you  had  given  her,  of  the  misery  she  was  endur-  s  and  forgive  him!’  I  said,  firm  with  the  pang  he 
ing  for  your  sake.  5  words  had  given,  ‘for  he  is  my  wedded  husbaci: 

“  These  word^  were  a  fiery  revelation.  Quick  i  She  did  not  speak  but  cowered  down  in  her  b* . 
as  light  my  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  paBt — a  \  with  a  low  moan,  as  if  my  words  had  wous>: 
thousand  proofs,  trivial  but  convincing,  crowded  l  her  to  death.  I  have  arisen  from  my  bed,  cl 
upon  me.  The  vague  uncertainty  that  had  kept  \  seated  on  the  floor,  I  Bcrawl  this,  by  the  <b 
me  always  so  restless,  was  a  miserable  convic-  j  night  lamp  upon  the  wall.  She  may  be  dead.  I 
tion  now.  No,  not  yet,  I  would  not  believe  the  j  dare  not  speak  to  her  again,  I  have  notlirf 
mutterings  of  a  dream — there  should  be  no  un-  $  more  to  learn,  nothing  to  hope  for. 
certainty.  I  leaned  forth  from  my  cot  and  \  “  It  is  morning,  I  have  folded  my  letter,  ia 

grasped  the  white  arm  of  Catharine  Lacy,  which  5  send  it  after  you,  black  with  death  shadows  i* 
had  fallen  downward  over  the  side  of  her  bed.  *  my  fate  is  death  look  for  the  record— if  iife 
She  awoke  with  a  start,  and  I  saw  her  blue  eyes  j  farewell  forever!  Louisa. 

fixed  wildly  on  my  face.  ‘Tell  me,’  I  said,  ‘for  j  When  George  De  Mark  finished  reading  tic 
my  life  depends  on  your  answer.  Was  it  the  j  letter,  he  arose  and  walked  forth  from  the  roa 
son  of  George  De  Mark  of  whom  you  spoke  but  «  Louis  dropped  the  hand  from  over  bis  forebw- 
now?’  She  lifted  her  white  hands  and  clasped  j  and  parted  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  but  thepaS 
them  wildly.  ‘Did  I  speak  of  him?  when?  how?  \  agony  of  his  brother’s  face  checked  him;  wi 
Who  tells  me  that  I  spoke  of  De  Mark?’  she  said.  \  they,  who  had  met  so  eagerly,  parted  in  fun^ 
‘In  your  sleep,  a  moment  since,’  I  answered,  j  silence.  (to  be  coktikw®  j 
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MODELLING  IN  LEATHER.— NO.  I. 


BY  MRS.  GILBERT. 


CONSOLE  TABLE  AND  GLASS  IN  LEATHER-WORK. 


This  cheap  and  graceful  art  may  now  be  pro-  * 
nounced  to  be  emancipated  from  the  insignifi-  s 
cance  of  mere  fragmentary  grouping,  and  to  { 
have  taken  an  honorable  stand  amongst  the  j 
highest  class  of  artistic  ornamentation.  \ 

In  the  operations  connected  with  this  art,  it  $ 
is  necessary  that  the  material  should  be  of  a  j 
suitable  character,  otherwise  it  will  be  impos-  \ 
sible  to  produce  firm  and  durable  work.  At  the  j 
present  time  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  supply  j 
of  well-strained,  clear,  and  close  Bazil;  so  that  s 
those  who  are  practising  the  art  of  modelling  in 
leather  must  not  object  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
a  good  article.  For  most  descriptions  of  work, 
a  moderate  sized  Bazil,  weighing  about  one  and 
Vol.  XXX. — 5 


a  half  pounds,  close  in  tne  grain,  free  from 
grease,  well  strained,  and  hard,  is  generally 
used:  the  thickest  part  of  the  skin,  in  the  centre, 
can  be  appropriated  to  flowers  requiring  the 
greatest  substance,  whilst  the  sides  are  cut  into 
the  more  delicate  work.  There  is  a  faced  Bazil 
very  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  unserviceable  for 
many  operations  where  firmness  4s  required:  it 
answers  well  for  rolling  into  stems  when  the 
work  is  intended  to  be  colored.  Lamb-skins 
and  inferior  deer-skins  may  also  be  used  in 
some  parts  of  this  work.  But  in  all  cases  avoid 
a  soft,  woolly,  flabby  kind  of  leather. 

The  principal  pattern  in  the  decoration  of  the 
J  Console  Table,  is  that  of  the  Vine-stem,  which 
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certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and  ele-  |  weight  will  disarrange  the  moulding  before  hi 
gant  ornaments  yet  produced  in  leather.  The  \  set  in  the  course  of  time  allowed  for  drying, 
superiority  of  the  work  when  the  foliage  and 
stems  are  cut  out  in  one  piece  is  fully  admitted,  ; 

and  consequently  all  the  sprays,  via:  Convol-  :  y  '  1  A/ 

Yulus,  Ivy,  Oak,  Holly,  Briane,  &c.,  should  be  : 
treated  in  this  way;  for,  on  the  application  of  the 
work,  the  appearance  is  more  free  and  natural : 
than  when  composed  of  detached  pieces. 

The  pattern  of  the  Vine-stem  used  in  the  Con-  ;  /  .  G 

sole  Table  is  of  the  full  size,  and  forms  a  branch  I 
about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  the  leaves 

being  of  the  natural  size.  The  following  are  the  J9/  G  '^IS\  t 

dimensions  of  the  patterns  when  cut  from  the  ;  ^  , 

leather  and  previously  to  the  operation  of  model- 

ling:  stem,  sixteen  inches  by  two  and  a  half 

inches,  leaf  five  inches  square.  The  stem  may  \ 

be  carried  out  the  whole  length  of  a  Bkin  of  Jr* 

leather  if  preferred,  but  I  usually  make  them 

of  the  above  dimensions.  After  carefully  cut-  u  > 

ting  out  the  pattern,  slightly  damp  the  leather,  - '  * 

either  with  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  dipping  the 

hand  in  the  water  and  patting  it  on  both  Bides;  / 

it  is  wrong  to  saturate  the  leather,  as  it  renders  ■ 

it  so  heavy  that,  when  plaoed  to  dry,  its  own  i  a  portion  of  vine-stem  ready  to  aim 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  LILAC* 


BY  MRS.  ▲.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Materials. — White  or  lilac  thick  paper,  white  < 
and  lilac  crape  for  buds,  wire,  gum,  and  green  \ 
tissue  paper.  \ 

Make  the  buds  by  forming  a  small  bulb  of  raw  \ 


cotton,  cover  with  crape,  whicheter  color 
flower  is  to  be:  twist  a  fine  piece  of*i# ^ 
the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  of  cotton 
stem :  thread  a  needle  with  green  flo** 
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SUMMER  BASQUINE. 


ite  bud,  and  make  a  stitch  through  either  ( the  smallest  at  the  top,  and  the  others  around  it, 
y,  drawing  the  silk  rather  tight,  so  the  bud  j  each  a  little  lower  down.  Finish  with  green 
1  appear  aa  if  divided  in  four  parts.  Finish  j  lilac  leaves. _ 


the  stem  with  the  floss  silk,  which  will  be 
ich  neater  than  paper. 

2ut  an  eqnal  number  of  figure  1  and  2:  figure 
aeing  the  calyx,  must  be  gummed  up  to  form 
tube;  each  flower  is  composed  of  one  single 
tal,  which  should  be  hollowed  in  the  hand 
th  a  small  moulder  or  ball:  gum  the  tube  on 
the  flower  with  thick  gum.  In  branching 
ike  small  bunches  of  two  or  three  buds  and 
ree  or  four  flowers,  which  form  in  a  cluster, 


*  Materials  for  Making  Paper  Flowers. — 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 
japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
31  North  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  Bent,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


SUMMER  BASQUINE. 


BT  EMILY  H.  MAY. 


We  give  a  new  Parisian  summer  basquine, 
*dh  a  diagram  on  the  ensuing  page,  as  the 
July  contribution  to  our  practical  department, 
Sow  To  Make  One’s  Own  Dresses.” 

This  convenient  and  stylish  garment  may  be 
®ade  of  white  muslin  or  silk-tissue,  according 
the  taste  of  the  wearer;  and  is  to  be  trimmed 
galloon,  ribbon,  or  lace. 


No.  1.  Front. 

No.  2.  Side-piece  of  back. 

No.  3.  Bock. 

No.  4.  Sleeve  (half.) 

To  enlarge  the  diagram,  follow  the  directions 
given  in  former  numbers.  By  this  diagram, 
when  enlarged,  the  basquine  can  be  cut  without 
the  aid  of  a  mantua-maker. 
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MAT  WITH  BORDER  OF  MOSS,  CHERRIES,  AND  LEAVES. 


BT  MRS.  PULLAH. 


Materials. — Half  an  onnce  of  bright  cherry-  of  your  arm;  thread  it  with  a  rug  needle, 
colored  Berlin  wool;  two  shades  of  green  ditto,  \  the  needle  in  the  hole  of  the  card,  lidding  & 
or  of  chenille  a  broder ,  two  skeins  of  the  best 
green  fleecy  of  different  Bhades,  or  shaded  Shet¬ 
land  will  do  as  well. 

For  the  Moss. — If  fleecy  wool  be  used,  it 
must  be  split,  and  a  thread  of  each  shade  taken; 
by  using  Pyrenees  wool  this  trouble  is  obviated. 

Take  a  pair  of  very  fine  knitting-needles ;  cast 
on  sixteen  to  twenty  stitches:  knit  a  piece  as 
tightly  as  possible,  four  times  the  length  re¬ 
quired:  wet,  and  bake  or  dry  it  before  the  fire. 

AVhen  it  is  quite  dry,  cut  off  oue  edge  through¬ 
out  the  whole  length,  and  unravel  all  the  stitches  J 
but  two  at  the  other  edge.  (Take  care  to  begin  | 
to  unravel  at  the  end  you  left  off  knitting,  or  the  1 
wool  will  get  entangled.)  Fold  it  in  four,  and 
sew  the  edges  together.  This  will  make  a  very 
full  moss  fringe.  ! 

For  the  Cherries. — Cut  a  number  of  rounds 

in  card,  each  the  diameter  of  a  good-sized  cherry.  \  end  of  the  wool  with  the  left  hand;  pus* 
Cut  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  of  each;  take  a  $  wool;  lay  it  on  the  edge  of  the  card,  as  if  J02 
needleful  of  Berlin  wool,  three  times  the  length  \  were  going  to  wind  it;  pass  the  needle  thW 
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the  hole  again;  repeat  this  until  the  whole 
needleful  of  wool  is  used.  Then  make  a  little 
tuft  of  wool  on  the  end  of  a  rather  fine  wire; 
twist  the  wire  tight,  and  pass  the  ends  into  the 
hole  of  the  card ;  take  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  cut  the  wool  all  round  the  card ;  with  a 
bit  of  waxed  thread,  tie  as  tightly  as  possible 
the  little  bunch  of  wool  in  the  hole  of  the  card,  \ 
tear  the  card  off,  and  pare  the  wool  as  smooth 
as  velvet;  cover  the  ends  of  wire  with  green  wool 
or  silk,  and  each  cherry  is  completed. 

Lb av£ 8. — Make  a  chain  of  Id  loops  in  green 
wool,  and  on  them,  miss  4,  do.  in  6th,  x  2  ch, 
miss  2,  dc.  in  8rd,  x  twice,  1  ch.,  miss  4,  slip  on 
first  of  13.  Take  a  piece  of  very  fine  wire  and 


hold  it  in,  while  working  round  this  open  hem, 
leaving  a  short  piece  for  a  stem.  Work  all 
round  in  to.,  except  the  2  first  and  2  last  stitches 
which  are  to  be  1  sc.,  1  dc.,  and  1  do.,  1  sc., 
twist  the  two  ends  of  wire  together,  cover  them 
with  wooL  When  sufficient  leaves  are  done, 
form  them  into  a  wreath  with  the  cherries, 
joining  them  by  means  of  the  ends  of  wire:  in¬ 
sert  them  in  the  moss,  and  sew  the  border  thus 
made  round  a  mat  of  velvet,  or  work,  lined  with 
card -board,  and  with  silk  at  the  other  side. 

This  border  may  be  used  for  any  crochet  or 
knitted  mat;  the  moss  may  be  made  more  or 
less  thick  according  to  taste.  A  very  full  border 
would  require  six  lengths. 


KNITTED  COUNTEKP  ANE. 

BY  MBS.  PULL1I 


Materials. — Knitting  cotton,  No.  4,  knitting-  j 
needles,  No.  12.  Pattern  in  front  of  number.  ; 

For  the  Centre. — Cast  on  1  stitch,  knit  it,  make  j 
1,  knit  8,  and  make  1.  Continue  to  knit  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  making  1  stitch  at  the  end 
of  every  row,  until  there  are  19  stitches  on  the 
needle.  Then  purl  8  alternate  rows,  knitting  the 
intermediate  ones,  still  increasing  1  at  the  end 
of  every  needle. 

For  the  next  9  rows,  x  knit  2,  purl  2,  x  re¬ 
peat,  taking  care  to  knit  in  1  row  the  stitches 
that  were  purled  in  the  last,  to  produce  a  rib¬ 
bing.  Still  increase  1  at  every  row,  knit  6  rows 
alternately,  plain  and  purled,  so  that  the  plain 
aide  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  previous  plain, 
^^aking  1  at  the  end  of  the  row,  knit  6  rows, 
still  increasing  as  before. 

Centre  Row. — Knit  1,  x,  make  1,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  x  to  the  end.  Then  repeat  the  previous 
directions  backward,  knitting  2  together  at  the 
*nd  of  every  row  until  you  finish,  as  you  began, 
with  a  single  stitch. 

These  squares  form  tho  centre  of  the  counter¬ 
pane,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  is  to  be 
done  to  cover  the  bed  entirely.  They  are  to  be 
*awed  together  in  front,  the  lines  of  open  hem  so 
joining  as  to  make  a  diamond  in  every  square  of 
four.  Of  course  whatever  number  of  squares 
®ay  be  considered  necessary  must  be  divisible 
by  four. 

Dtep  Border. — Cast  on  any  number  of  stitches 
divisible  by  8.  For  the  sides,  64  will  be  a  good 
number;  for  the  top  and  bottom,  a  sufficient 
number  for  the  width. 


1st. — X  knit  4,  purl  4,  x  repeat. 

2nd,  8rd,  and  4th. — The  same. 

6th. — X  purl  4  over,  4  knitted,  knit  4,  x  re¬ 
peat. 

6th,  7th,  and  8th. — The  same. 

Repeat  these  8  rows  until  a  sufficient  length  is 
done  for  the  sides,  allowing,  at  each  end,  64  rows 
over  (or  as  many  as  you  have  cast  on  stitches.) 
The  pieces  for  the  top  and  bottom  must  be  an 
equal  number  of  rows  deep,  and  the  full  width : 
they  must  be  sewed  so  that  the  checks  match 
exactly. 

Narrow  Border  to  surround  the  centre  entirely, 
and  also  the  last  border.  Three  needles  will  be 
required.  Cast  on  12  stitches. 

1st  row. — Purl  3,  knit  6,  purl  8. 

2nd. — Knit  8,  purl  6,  knit  8. 

8rd  and  6th. — Like  1st. 

4th  and  6th. — Like  2nd. 

7th. — Purl  8,  then  take  on  the  third  ncedlo 
8  of  the  knitted,  knit  the  other  8,  and  then  the 
first  8,  purl  3. 

8th  and  10th. — Like  2nd. 

9th. — Like  1st. 

This  forms  the  entire  pattern ;  being  so  narrow 
it  will  admit  of  being  put  on  full  round  the  cor- 
|  ners. 

Edging. — Cast  on  18  stitches. 

1st  row. — K.  2,  m.  1,  k.  2  t.,  k.  8,  x  m.  2,  k. 
2  t.,  x  twice,  m.  2,  k.  2. 

2nd.— K.  8,  p.  1,  k.  2,  p.  1,  k.  2,  p.  1,  k.  to 
the  end. 

8rd. — K.  2,  m.  1,  k.  2  t.,  k.  to  the  end. 
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4th. — K.  2,  m.  2,  k.  8  t,  m.  4,  k.  8  t,  k.  2,  <  9th.—  K.  2 ,  m.  1,  k.  2,  t.,  k.  to  the  end. 

m.  2,  k.  2  t.,  k.  5.  j  10th. — Cast  off  10  very  tightly;  knit  to  tk 

6th. — K.  2,  m.  1,  k.  2  t.,  k.  8,  p.  1,  k.  4,  p.  1,  \  end. 
k.  1,  p.  1,  k.  2,  p.  1,  k.  2.  |  This  border  would  be  very  pretty,  if  kaitt d 

6th. — All  knitted.  <  with  pink  or  blue  crochet  cotton.  The  qu 

7th. — K.  2,  m.  1,  k.  2  t.,  k.  8,  m.  2,  k.  4  t.,  x  j  should  then  be  laid  over  a  wadded  one  o?  i 

m.  2,  k.  2  t.,  x  4  times,  k.  1.  j  similar  color. 

8th. — K.  8,  p.  1,  x  k.  2,  p.  1,  i  4  times;  knit  j 
to  the  end.  * 


DRESSING  SLIPPER. 

BT  MLLE.  DETOUR. 

Materials. — Canvass,  with  wools  of  the  fol-  #  being  the  lightest.  At  the  two  sides  of  thegre?s 
lowing  colors : — Green,  four  shades ;  amber,  \  will  be  seen  a  different  set  of  colors,  which  v. 
three;  blue,  three;  crimson,  three.  Crimson  should  work  in  crimson;  the  pair  of  leaves  tbou 
for  grounding,  two  shades  darker  than  the  \  the  green  may  be  in  amber,  and  the  curves  acroe 
darkest  in  the  scroll.  Floss  silk  of  the  lightest  j  the  instep  in  blue.  In  the  whole  slipper  & 
shade  of  each  color.  \  same  mark  indicates  the  same  shade  and  colcr- 

The  different  kinds  of  marks  on  the  engraving  \  Cross  all  the  lightest  shades  in  floss.  There  a 
indicate  the  colors  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  \  no  heel  to  this  slipper,  and  it  should  be  trimiwi 
leaves  forming  the  toe  are  in  green,  the  edges  with  a  ruche  of  satin  ribbon. 


GENTLEMAN’S  SMOKING  CAP. 


BY  MLLE.  DETOUR. 


Materials. — Rich  purple  Berlin  wool  or  filo¬ 
selle,  deep  orange  and  yellow  filoselle.  Begin 
with  purple;  bone  hook;  7  ch.,  close,  and  work 
in  them  14  so. 

2nd  round. — f  1  purple  on  purple,  1  purple 
and  1  orange  on  next;  f  7  times. 

8rd. — f  2  purple  on  purple,  3  orange  on  one 
ditto  7  times. 

4th. — f  2  purple  on  ditto,  2  orange  on  1,  a 
yellow  on  orange,  2  orange  on  1,  f  7  times. 

N.  B. — The  colors  will  now  be  indicated  by 
their  initial  letters;  and  it  will  be  understood 
that  each  round  contains  7  times  the  written 
reoeipt  for  it. 

6th. — 2  p.  on  2  p.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.,  1  y.  on  o., 
1  p  on  y.,  1  y.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.  on  o. 

6th. — 2  p.  on  p.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.,  1  y.  on  o.,  8 

p.,  1  y.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.  on  o.,  2  p.  on  p. 

7th. — 2  p.  on  p.,  1  o.  on  o.,  lo.,  1  y.  on  o.,  6 
p.,  1  y.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.  on  o.,  2  p.  on  p. 

8th. — 2  p.  on  p.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.,  1  y.  on  o.,  7 

p.,  1  y.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.  on  o.,  2  p.  on  p. 

9th.— 2  p.  on  p.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.,  1  y.  on  o., 
9  p.,  1  y.,  1  o.  on  o.,  1  o.  on  o.,  2  p.  on  p. 


j  10th. — 1  p.  on  o.,  8  p.  on  2  p.,  1  p.  on  0..2&, 

Uy-,7  p.,  1  y.,  2  o. 

|  11th. — 1  p.  on  o.,  6  p.  on  6  p.,  1  p.  on  a,  2  c, 

1 1  y.,  6  p.,  1  y.,  2  o. 

j  12th. — 1  p.  on  o.,  purple  on  all  the  pwpt 

with  2  stitches  in  the  centre  one:  1  p.  ono.,2e- 
<  1  y.,  8  p.,  1  y.,  2  o. 

|  13th. — 1  p.  on  o.,  purple  on  all  the  porpk 
\  increasing  by  one  stitch ;  1  p.  on  o.,  2  o.,  1  h 
)  l  p.,  l  y.,  2  o. 

*  14th. — 1  p.  on  o.,  purple  on  all  the  p®l^ 
j  still  increasing  one  stitch;  1  p.  on  o.f  2  c, 

i 1  2  °*  u 

115th. — 1  p.  on  o.,  purple  on  all  the  perr> 

still  increasing  1  stitch ;  1  p.  on  o.,  8. 

16th. — 1  p.  on  o.,  purple  as  before;  Ip01 
o.,  1  o. 

>  17th. — All  purple,  increasing  so  many 
|  in  the  round,  that  there  will  17G  in  all. 

|  18th  round  to  27th  inclusive. — 3  dc.,  ^ 

|  miss  8 ;  repeat.  The  dc.  of  every  round  b«B| 

|  worked  on  the  8  ch.  of  the  last. 

|  28th  and  29th. — Sc.  in  purple  all  round. 

*  80th. — Sc.  in  orange  filoselle. 
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EDITORS'  TABLE. 


EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT. 


Longfellow’s  “Evangeline.” — Our  leading  illus¬ 
tration,  this  month,  is  the  first  really  successful  at¬ 
tempt  to  represent  the  “  Evangeline”  of  Longfellow. 
We  copy  it  from  an  English  print.  The  artist  has 
happily 'embodied  the  characteristics  of  this,  the  best 
of  Longfellow’s  heroines :  her  undying  love,  her  reso¬ 
lute  perseverance,  her  large  and  noble  soul.  The 
painter  has  chosen  the  moment  when  she  pauses  to 
rest  by  some  nameless  grave,  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
ho  whom  she  seeks  lies  within  its  bosom,  and  longing 
to  sleep  peacefully  beside  him.  What  a  face !  How, 
in  it,  we  read  her  whole  story!  Her  happy  love 
beforo  the  decree  of  exile  went  forth  against  the  un¬ 
offending  Acadians;  the  despair  which  seized  her, 
when  she  found  herself  separated  from  her  lover;  her 
long  and  painful  journey  in  search  of  him;  and  the 
^melancholy,  which  those  things  have  stamped  on  a 
rhee,  originally  all  sunshine  and  joy!  Yet  what  a 
sweet,  serene  sorrow  it  is!  We  feel,  in  looking  upon 
it,  that  the  possessor  of  such  a  face  is  a  woman  of 
the  loftiest  mould;  that  it  is  not  mere  earthly  beauty 
which  attracts  us;  but  that  we  behold,  in  the  “Evan¬ 
geline”  of  the  artist,  as  in  the  “  Evangeline”  of  the 
poem,  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  We  are  bettor  for  look¬ 
ing  on  such  a  face.  It  is  a  picture,  too,  that  we  can 
look  at,  and  look  at  again,  yet  never  weary. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  great  critic,  that  a  poet 
shows  his  genius  as  much  in  the  selection  of  his 
theme  as  in  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  it  out. 
We  have  always  thought  that  Longfellow  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  felicitous  in  choosing  the  exile  of  the  Acadians 
for  the  ground-work  of  a  poem.  Never  was  there  a 
more  flagrant  act  of  cruelty  than  that  banishment, 
never  one  with  deeper  and  truer  elements  of  pathos. 
An  innooent,  harmless,  agricultural  population,  were 
doomed,  simply  because  they  were  of  French  origin, 
to  be  torn  from  their  homes,  and  scattered  abroad 
over  widely  distant  regions,  by  their  brutal  English 
conquerors.  The  deed  so  ruthlessly  planned,  was 
executed  as  perfidiously.  The  chief  inhabitants 
were  seized  in  church,  and  shipped  off  without  an 
hour’s  warning;  their  barns,  houses,  and  fields  were 
laid  waste;  and  their  children,  and  other  near  and 
dear  ones,  in  many  cases  separated  from  them  for 
months,  or  years,  or  even  forever.  The  tale  is  told 
by  Banoroft,  with  no  effort  at  rhetoric;  yet  the  blood 
kindles  to  indignation  at  the  recital.  In  the  poem, 
a  personal  interest  is  added,  by  the  story  of  “Evan¬ 
geline,”  till  the  eyes  fill  with  tears  and  the  voice 
chokes  as  it  reads. 


Messrs.  Williams,  Stevens,  Williams  A  Co.,  of  New 
York,  are  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  print,  from 
which  we  have  copied  this  unequalled  illustration. 
Their  print  is  of  large  size  for  framing,  and  is  sold  for 
five  dollars  a  oopy.  A  few  proof  impressions,  on 
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India  paper,  are  held  at  fifteen  dollars.  Then  si- 
dross  is  3 o3  Broadway. 

Ska-Bathing  at  Atlantic  Citt. — As  thesessa 
for  sea-bathing  approaches,  wo  are  reminded  ci  1 
promise  we  made  to  ourselves,  while  boarding  u 
Atlantic  City  last  summer,  to  “say  a  good  word" fcf 
that  place  when  another  year  should  come  amsai 
We  can  do  it  the  more  frankly,  because  we  “shmi 
pay  our  way”  at  suoh  places,  abhorring  the  wtok 
system  of  “dead  heads,”  whether  for  railrafe 
steamboats,  hotels,  operas,  exhibitions,  or  concerts 
Our  censure,  or  our  praise  is  thus  always  dear  free 
suspicion.  We  can  say  of  Atlantic  City,  that,  a ft*/ 
having  been  at  Cape  May,  Nahant,  Long  Bead. 
Newport,  and  all  the  other  principal  bathing  resort*, 
we  prefer  it  personally  to  any  of  them.  The  beaci 
is  hard,  gontly  sloping,  and  free  from  gravel  or 
shells;  the  surf  is  not  equalled  any  where  except 
Cape  May;  and  for  sailing,  either  in  the  bay,  oriw 
at  sea,  its  only  rival  is  Newport.  Added  to  this,  it 
is  but  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Philadelphia  fcj 
railroad,  so  that  the  morning  papers  are  aJvau 
there  for  a  late  breakfast  Being  still  a  new  place, 
it  has  not,  as  yet,  the  conveniences  that  are  to 
be  found  at  Saratoga  or  Cape  May.  Bnt  we  can 
recollect  when  Newport  had  fewer.  We  know  alio, 
from  an  experience  at  all,  that  none  have  hotels 
suporior,  even  if  equal  to,  the  United  States  at 
Atlantio  City.  This  magnificent  hotel  is  abort 
three  hundred  feet  long,  is  built  in  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  modern  style,  has  high  ceilings,  spaciow 
sleeping  rooms,  and  a  thorough  ventilation.  It  ii 
kept  in  the  very  best  manner.  Unlike  most  other 
beaches,  that  of  Abseoom,  where  Atlantis  Gtr 
is  located,  is  thiekly  wooded.  The  atmosphere,  too, 
is  unusually  dry:  in  this  respeot  it  reminds  w  of 
Newport.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  intellr 
gent  circle  of  guests,  who  spent  last  summer  at  th< 
United  States,  that  in  a  few  years,  if  not  this  vert 
season,  Atlantio  City  would  become  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable,  as  it  assuredly  is  the  most  healthful,  sea¬ 
side  resort  in  the  country. 

The  June  Number. — The  Mt  Joy  (Pa.)  HertH. 
on  receiving  the  June  number,  said,  “Peterson 
June  has  arrived,  and  again  wo  are  forced  to  confer 
that  it  is  positively  the  cheapest  Ladies’  Magahne 
with  whieh  we  are  favored.  Apart  from  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  amount  of  reading  matter,  we  cannot  help 
but  remark  with  what  taste  and  judgment  the  editor? 
select  their  monthly  literature  from  among  the 
contributions  with  which  they  are  favored.  There  i* 
something  for  every  one,  no  matter  what  their  p*1®- 
liar  taste.  Peterson  opens  with  a  new  volume  k 
July,  so  that  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.” 
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Editors'  Wives  Again. — There  is  one  thing  of  i 
which  we  are  especially  proud,  it  is  that  ail  the  \ 
editors'  wires  like  “  Peterson."  We  reoeire  proofs  \ 
of  this,  in  one  way  or  another,  almost  daily.  Lately,  \ 
the  Magazine  missed  one  of  our  exchanges,  two  < 
months  in  succession ;  and  the  editor  was  about  sub-  j 
scribing,  thinking  we  had  struck  him  off;  when  lol  \ 
"Peterson"  appeared.  A  happy  man  he  was,  he  j 
says,  when  he  got  home.  But  we  leare  him  to  tell  j 
his  story.  “All  at  once,”  he  writes,  “a  smutty  phiz  j 
was  poked  into  the  office-door,  and  a  voice  cried,  i 
‘Peterson  for  April.'  My  first  impulse  was  to  hasten  \ 
to  the  side  of  my  better  half  and  place  t&is  heartily  j 
welcomed  visitor  upon  her  table !  With  what  avidity  \ 
she  grasped,  with  both  hands,  her  favorite,  and  forth-  j 
with  proceeded  to  devour  its  contents,  beggars  de¬ 
scription!  Inasmnch  as  the  February  and  March  i 
numbers  ‘came  up  missing,'  I  had  concluded  that  \ 
Peterson,  contrary  to  his  former  polite  custom,  had  \ 
‘cut  our  acquaintance;'  but  as  my  wife  would  rather  \ 
go  without  her  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  than  do  J 
without  her  pet,  I  had  concluded  to  subscribe  for  it,  i 
and  thus  insure  to  her  its  regular  monthly  visits."  s 
Glad  are  we  that  “  Peterson"  appeared,  in  time  to  j 
prevent  that  remittance.  In  passing,  we  may  say,  \ 
we  never  strike  any  pAper  off  our  list,  so  long  as  we  \ 
have  reason  to  believe  it  is  still  being  published,  i 
Every  married  editor  at  least,  we  consider  has  a  J 
right  to  “Peterson."  About  the  unmarried  ones  we  \ 
we  not  sure;  for  they  would  do  half  their  courting  | 
hy  giving  “Peterson"  to  their  sweetheart;  and  that  \ 
would  be  to  succeed  less  on  their  merits  than  on  ours,  s 
The  bachelor  editors,  the  sly  rogues,  make  a  practice  J 
of  winning  smiles,  we  hear,  by  visiting  with  “  Peter-  i; 
eon'’  in  their  hand.  They  have  found  out,  that  not  \ 


only  editors'  wives  like  the  Magazine,  but  all  the  ij 
pretty  girls  who  ought  to  be.  A  lady,  beside  us,  adds  ^ 
that  she  suspects  one  reason  why  some  editors  don't  \ 
marry,  is  because  they  have  become  such  favorites,  \ 
hy  lending  “  Peterson,”  that  they  can't  choose  i 
among  the  many  who  are  ready  to  take  them  in  $ 
order  to  secure  “  Peterson"  always.  She  ought  to  * 
know.  S 


Duodecimo  Edition  op  Dickens. — Mr.  T.  B.  Peter-  j 
*on,  the  publisher  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Dickens,  ? 
k  about  to  print  a  duodecimo  edition  also,  in  ten  \ 
different  styles,  at  various  prices,  so  as  to  suit  all  j 
twtes  and  pockets.  “The  Pickwick  Papers,"  the  \ 
®r8t  °*  the  series,  are  now  ready,  and  make  two  \ 
beautiful  volumes,  printed  on  thick  white  paper,  and  \ 
containing  forty-seven  steel  illustrations :  indeed,  we  j 
°w 110  edition  of  any  popular  writor  more  elegant,  \ 
®e  best  London  books  being  rivalled  in  this  choice  £ 
Publication.  The  rest  of  the  series  will  follow  in  j 
<pnek  succession,  each  novel  occnpying  two  volumes,  j 
profusely  illustrated.  Tho  price  of  these  volumes,  j 
h°^d  in  cloth,  will  be  $1,25.  T.  B.  Peterson’s  j 
°*tavo  and  duodecimo  editions  of  Dickens  are  now  J 
ones  published  in  this  eountry.  Both  have  \ 
got  up  at  an  immense  expense,  the  publisher  * 


relying  on  a  large  sale  to  remunerate  himself;  a  reli¬ 
ance  in  which  he  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  such 
splendid  books,  so  comparatively  cheap,  must  find 
purchasers  by  thousands.  No  family  of  taste  or  cul¬ 
ture,  indeed,  can  be  without  an  edition  of  Dickens. 
No  library  will  be  complete  if  Dickens  is  omitted. 
We  fully  endorse  what  the  publisher  says  in  his 
advertisement — that  these  books  are  “the  hand¬ 
somest,  cheapest,  and  best  illustrated  set  of  works 
of  the  kind  ever  gotten  up  in  this  country." 

The  Angels  in  the  House. — Every  parent  especi¬ 
ally  every  mother,  will  appreciate  these  lines.  We 
find  them  floating,  anonymously,  in  the  newspapers. 

Three  pair  of  dimpled  arms,  as  white  as  snow, 

Held  me  in  soft  embrace; 

Three  little  cheeks,  like  velvet  peaches  soft, 

Were  placed  against  my  face. 

Three  tiny  pairs  of  eyes,  so  clear,  so  deep. 

Looked  up  in  mine  this  even, 

Three  pair  of  lips  kissed  me  a  sweet  “good  night”- — 
Three  little  forms  from  Heaven. 

Ah,  it  is  well  that  “little  ones”  should  love  us; 

It  lights  our  faith  when  dim, 

To  know  that  once  our  blessed  Saviour  bade  them 
Bring  “  little  ones"  to  Him  1 

And  said  He  not  “of  such  is  Heaven”  and  blessed 
them, 

And  held  them  to  His  breast! 

Is  it  not  sweet  to  know  this  when  they  leave  us, 

'Tis  where  they  go  to  rest? 

And  yet,  ye  tiny  angels  of  my  house. 

Throe  hearts  encased  in  mine ! 

How  'twould  be  shattered,  if  the  Lord  should  say 
“  Those  angels  are  not  thine !" 

Thackeray  Out-Witted. — As  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  has  boen  printed  in  the  Madison  (Ga.,)  Family 
Visitor,  there  is  no  breach  of  confidence  in  our  pub¬ 
lishing  it  here.  We  heard  of  it  shortly  after  it 
occurred.  Thackeray,  on  his  first  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  introduced,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  Mrs. 

C - one  of  the  leader*  of  society  there.  Says 

Thackeray,  thinking  to  be  witty,  “I  am  happy  to 

meet  you,  Mrs.  C - ;  I've  heard,  Madame,  that 

you  irere  a  fast  woman."  “  Oh,  Mr.  Thackeray,"  Bhe 
replied,  with  one  of  her  most  fascinating  smiles, 
“we  must  not  believe  all  we  hear.  J  had  heard ,  »ir, 
that  you  were  a  gentleman ."  The  great  English  wit 
admitted,  afterward,  that  he  had  the  worst  of  it. 

Our  Stories. — The  Jeffersonian  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
says,  speaking  of  this  Magazine.  “In  its  literary 
contents,  there  is  a  freshness  and  originality  which, 
while  it  interests  and  pleases,  inculcates  the  strictest 
morality,  and  is  calculated  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
mind  of  those  who  peruse  its  pages."  This  is  a  com¬ 
mendation  we  are  proud  to  receive,  for  we  have  tried 
hard  to  deserve  it.  Every  line  that  goes  into  “  Peter¬ 
son”  is  read  carefully,  by  the  publisher  and  editor, 
before  he  gives  it  out  to  the  printer. 
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Ornamental  Trees. — The  taste  for  ornamental  mined,  in  England,  by  the  political  opinions  of  la 
trees  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  this  conn  try,  that  critics.  The  “  Quarterly”  and  Blackwood**  are  new 
the  following  remarks  from  a  oo temporary,  in  refer-  weary  of  his  praise;  while  with  the  “ Edinburgh”  and 
enoe  to  planting  them,  will  be  of  eervioe.  “Our  de-  “  Westminster1*  he  is  a  standing  jest  A  fairer  esti. 
oiduous  trees/*  says  the  Home  Journal,  “do  not  hold  ;  mate,  we  think,  may  be  had  on  this  side  of  tb 
their  foliage  half  the  year,  and  on  this  aooonnt,  ever-  Atlantic,  where  the  prejudices  of  English 
greens  should  enter  largely  into  the  ornamental  ship,  at  least,  do  not  exist  Alison,  it  most  be  ad- 
planting  of  grounds  around  the  dwelling;  they  mitted,  is  pains-taking  and  sincere,  and  though  a 
should  be  planted  densely  on  the  sides  toward  the  high  Tory,  does  not  intentionally  misrepresent  tic 
prevailing  cold  winds,  and  placed  toward  the  bound-  jj  liberal  side;  but  then,  as  with  all  men  who  fed  as 
aries,  in  irregular  and  natural  belts  and  masses,  well  as  think,  his  partialities  frequently  pervert  las 
The  most  rapidly  growing,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- judgment  unconsciously  to  himself.  With  this  know* 
tiful,  is  the  Norway  fir.  The  white  pine,  on  favor- 1  ledge  of  iflm,  any  reflecting  reader  may  ensily  ta£ 
able  soils,  will  grow  about  as  fast.  As  the  latter  5  where  to  believe  Alison  implicitly,  and  where  to  bott 
grows  to  a  large  tree,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  5  his  opinion  suspended.  Alison's  style  is  often  bow- 
most  distant  points,  and  allowed  as  much  room  as  \  bastio;  but  it  is  also  fervid;  and  he  certainly  has  tbs 
may  be  practicable.  The  hemlock,  balsam,  fir,  { faculty  of  awakening  and  maintaining  the  intern 
American  arbor-vitsB,  white  and  black  spruce,  and  \  of  his  reader.  In  an  age  like  this,  moreover,  wbes 
American  pine,  may  be  introduced  and  variously  in- j  there  is  so  much  scarcely  concealed  skepticism,  it  is 
termingled.  Among  the  smaller  evergreens,  to  be  j  a  merit  to  be,  like  Alison,  on  the  side  of  Christianity, 
placed  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  plantings,  are  \  Such  being  the  characteristics  of  this  writer,  we  need 
the  juniper,  the  red  cedar,  the  tree  box,  savin,  Ao.”  <  not  say  that  we  consider  these  two  volumes,  on  the 

-  |  whole,  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  historical  litaca- 

Progress  or  Art.  Gas  Fixtures. — In  nothing  s  ture.  The  period  is  one  of  which  less  is  known  to 
is  the  progress  of  art,  in  the  United  States,  more  per-  J  the  rising  generation  than  of  any  other  period  senes 
oeptible  than  in  the  improved  stylos  that  are  being  the  downfall  of  Constantinople;  and  this  for  the  my 
introduced  in  gas-fixtures.  First-rate  pictures  are  reason  that  it  has  been  heretofore  considered  too  re- 
costly  affairs,  and  quite  above  ordinary  purses.  But  cent  to  engage  the  pen  of  the  annalist.  It  will  be 
everybody,  at  least  in  cities  and  even  villages,  must :  long  also  before  there  is  a  better  history  of  theepech. 
have  gas-fixtures.  These  used  to  be  wholly  without  To  a  republican  reader,  the  opinions  of  Alison  oa  the 
elegance.  But  lately  the  most  beautiful  forms  have  European  revolutions  will  savor  of  a  love  of  dospo- 
been  introduced  for  chandeliers,  side-lights,  and  tiamj  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  quite  too  liberal, 
other  fixtures:  and  among  the  manufacturers,  who  j:  we  have  no  question,  for  the  Metternichs  and  King 
have  taken  a  lead  in  this  reform,  are  Archer  War-  5  Bomba,  who  have  tyrannised,  or  still  tyrannise 
ner  of  Philadelphia.  These  gentlemen  are  really  abroad:  so  that  even  when  one  cannot  join  in  the 
doing  a  vast  deal  for  art,  by  making  the  most ;  historian’s  conclusions,  one  is  benefitted  by  the  news 
artistic  fixtures  as  cheap  as  the  ugliest  used  to  be,  !  sity  that  arises  of  re-examining  one’s  own  opinions, 
and  are  thus  familiarizing  the  public  with  classic  :  and  while  rejecting  what  is  erroneous,  holding  fast 
models,  and  so  elevating  the  popular  taste.  They  thereafter,  all  the  more  firmly,  to  what  is  true.  The 
print,  we  believe,  a  book  of  patterns,  which  they  two  volumes  before  us  bring  the  story  down  to  the 
mail  gratis  when  written  for,  so  that  persons,  in  any  j  year  1832;  but  they  are  to  be  followed  by  others, 
part  of  the  United  States,  can  order  from  this  enter-  which  will  conduct  it  to  the  ooup  d'etat  Each  volunt 
prising  firm.  Archer  A  Warner  are  at  No. '  119  contains  nearly  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  printed 
Chesnut  Street*  Philadelphia.  *  in  double  column,  to  match  the  preceding  work  by 

-  \  the  same  author,  “The  History  of  Europe  Dariag 

Fair  Plat. — The  newspapers  still  continue  to  $  the  French  Revolution.”  It  would  be  an  improve- 
copy  three  stories  from  “  Peterson”  where  they  oopy  >  ment,  we  think,  if  standard  works,  like  this  and  Mot- 
one  story  from  any  other  Magazine.  But,  in  some  !;  ley’s  “Dutch  Republic,”  were  substantially  bound  ia 
cases,  they  forget  to  give  ns  credit.  Fair  play,  gen-  |  half  oalf,  instead  of  in  flimsy  muslin,  which  is  fit 
tlemon !  As  all  our  own  stories  are  original,  and  as  i  only  for  novels  and  other  ephemeral  books, 
you  admit,  by  copying  them,  that  they  are  better  than  \  The  Youth  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Sat md 
those  found  elsewhere,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  \  Hopbine.  1  voL  Boeton:  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.— This 
credit  them  to  “  Peterson.”  |  is  not  a  novel,  nor  even  a  history  as  history  is  geos- 

_ _ _  \  rally  written;  but  a  compound  of  both;  for  while  the 

\  manner  is  that  of  a  fiction,  the  matter  is  strictly  (roe. 

REVIEW  OP  ,NEW  BOOKS.  5  The  work  is  principally  devoted  to  the  extraordinary 

Hxetory  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  $  career  of  C&pt,  John  Smith,  the  most  eminent  and 
1815  to  the  acceteion  of  Louie  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  \  chivalrie  of  the  founders  of  Virginia,  whose  reseat 
Sir  Archibald  Alieon.  Vole.  I  and  II.  New  York:  >  from  death,  by  Pocahontas,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
Harper  &  Brothere.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. —  \  and  most  romantio  events  in  history.  The  volume 
Alison’s  merits  as  a  historian  are  generally  deter-  >  is  handsomely  printed. 
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Wayido  Song*.  By  Edward  0.  Goodwin .  1  vol. 

«  York:  Mason  Brother*. — These  poems  are  of 
ious  merit.  Some  are  quite  common-place;  but 
i  cannot  be  said  of  all.  We  qnote  one  of  the  best 

THB  FISHERMANS  ORPHAN. 

The  harbor  bar  moaned  loud  that  day, 

The  curlew  shrieked  about  the  bay, 

And  to  our  little  sheltered  core 
Thick  clouds  of  mist  the  sea-weed  drove. 

I  met  but  once  my  mother's  sight. 

For  I  was  born  the  vory  night 
My  father's  boat  was  washed  on  shore, 
Dismantled  of  its  sail  and  oar. 

That  barren  grave-yard  on  the  height, 

Above  whioh  sea-birds  wing  their  flighty 
Is  full  of  mounds — and  often  there 
I  linger,  when  the  evening  air 

Falls  softly  on  two  narrow  graves, 

O’erlooking  far  those  slumb’ring  waves. 

That  murmur  ever  of  the  sea 
That  lonely  made  the  world  to  me. 

Fhe  volume  is  printed  on  handsome,  hot-pressed 
per,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  publishers. 

Short  Sermon*  On  Important  Subject*.  By  Jona- 
i»  Edmondson,  A.  M.  With  an  Introduction  by 
v.  J.  P.  Durbin ,  D.  D.  1  vol.  Philada:  Leary 
Get a. — The  author  of  this  fine  octavo  volume 
a  Wesleyan  minister  in  the  British  connexion. 

sermons  were  first  published,  we  believe,  by 
a  Methodist  Book  Room  in  London.  They  come 
gbly  recommended,  in  an  introduction  from  the 
»n  of  Dr.  Durbin,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
iti rated  and  eloquent  divines  in  the  United  States, 
be  sermons  are  short  and  plain,  devoted  to  uncon- 
OYcrted  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  written 
a  pure  and  agreeable  style.  The  volume  contains 
rer  five  hundred  pages,  and  is  printed  with  large 
ad  clear  type,  with  more  than  ordinary  neatness, 
handsome  portrait  of  the  author  faces  the  title- 
age. 

The  Spanish  Conque*t  in  America.  By  Arthur 
hip*.  2  vol*.  Net o  York:  Harper  do  Brother*. 
* hilada :  T.  B.  Peterson. — The  purpose  of  this  work 
1  1°  detail,  not  merely  the  Spanish  Conquest  of 
America,  but  also  the  results  of  that  Conquest.  The 
Mthor  aims  to  show  how  the  extirpation  of  the  native 
aces  came  about,  how  other  races  were  introduced, 
rhafc  colonial  government  prevailed,  how  slavery 
jrew,  and  how  the  eneomiendat,  on  which  all  Indian 
wciety  depended,  were  settled.  His  book  aims, 
herefore,  at  more  than  a  mere  narrative  of  events : 
*  ttn  effort  at  a  philosophical  history.  There  is 
svery  indication  of  pains-taking  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Helps.  The  work  is  a  duodecimo. 

Jack  Adam*.  By  Captain  Chamier.  1  vol. 
Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — The  mutiny  on  board 
'The  Bounty, M  and  the  foundation,  by  the  ring- 
esder,  of  a  colony  in  the  South  Seas,  are  events 
known  to  the  reading  public.  Capt.  Chamier 
m»de  these  transactions  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
novel,  which  is  written  with  much  power. 


Salad  for  the  Soeial .  By  the  author  of  “  Salad 
for  the  Solitary. ”  1  voL  New  York:  Dewitt  do 

Davenport.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson . — A  capital 
book,  whioh  originated  in  a  practice,  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  of  treasuring  up  choice  passages  of  favorite 
writers.  These  passages  have  been  reduced  to  order, 
in  the  “  Salad  for  the  Social,"  so  that  the  work,  in 
manner,  resembles  somewhat  Burton's  “  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy."  Washington  Irving,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
and  other  eminent  literary  men,  speak  very  highly 
of  the  “  Salad."  It  is  numerously  illustrated,  and 
issued,  altogether,  in  quite  an  elegant  style.  With 
persons  of  taste  and  reading  especially  it  will  be  a 
great  favorite. 

Vagabond  Lift  in  Mexico.  By  Gabriel  Ferry .  1 

vol.  New  York:  Harper  ds  Brother*. — The  author 
of  this  book  resided  in  Mexico  for  seven  years,  and 
is,  we  believe,  an  equally  capable  and  reliable  writer. 
“The  Mexican  Vagabond,"  “The  Franciscan  Monk," 
“The  Thieves  Lawyer  of  Mexico,"  and  “The  Pilot 
Ventura,"  are  among  the  characters  sketched  by 
Mr.  Ferry.  The  hook  is  written  in  a  brief,  gossip¬ 
ping  style,  and  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  manners  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Mexico.  Some  of  the  adven¬ 
tures,  narrated  in  the  volume,  are  of  absorbing  inte¬ 
rest. 

Yanks*  Travel*  Through  the  Island  of  Cuba.  By 
Demoticu*  Philalethe*.  1  voL  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  do  Co. — The  writer  of  this  book  is  an  American, 
who  Bpcnt  some  time  in  Cuba,  where  he  carefully 
studied  the  men,  government,  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Island.  The  result  is  a  work  of  considerable 
value;  quite  thorough,  if  not  exhaustive;  and  one 
which  we  can  recommend  to  the  public.  At  present, 
when  there  is  so  much  curiosity  respecting  Cuba,  the 
book  ought  to  have  a  large  sale. 

Gleaning *.  Some  Wheat — Some  Chaff.  By  Mi** 
A.  A.  Goddard.  1  vol.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  do 
Co. — A  collection  of  short  tales  and  sketches,  of  much 
more  than  average  merit  The  stories  generally  have 
that  unity,  which  so  many  writers  overlook ;  they  are 
characterized  by  incident  rather  than  by  sentiment; 
and  they  nearlg  all  “point  a  moral."  Miss  Goddard 
is  a  writer  of  whom  we  hope  to  hear  more.  The 
volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 

A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic ,  Theoretical  and  Prac¬ 
tical.  By  Elia*  Loomi*,  L.  L .  D.  1  vol.  New  York  : 
Harper  do  Brother*. — This  work  aims  at  something 
more  than  being  merely  practical.  Every  principle 
is  sought  to  be  developed  in  its  natural  order;  every 
rule  to  be  demonstrated  rigorously,  though  briefly: 
in  short,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  think,  and  not  only 
to  learn  by  rote.  We  think  the  book  an  advanoe  on 
most  former  arithmetics. 

Select  Oration *  of  M.  T.  Cicero.  Translated  by  C. 
D.  Zouge.  1  vol .  New  York:  Harper  and  Brother*. 
Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — Another  volume  of  that 
excellent  series,  “Harper's  Classical  Library."  For 
what  students  call  “a  pony,"  the  translation  is  capi¬ 
tal. 
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Doctor  Antonio .  By  the  author  of  “ Lorenzo  Be- 
non i.”  1  v ol.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  A  Sons. 

Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson . — This  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  novels  in  the  language:  in  its  way,  indeed, 
almost  equal  to  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  W’hat 
adds  to  its  merit,  at  least  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
is  the  fact,  that,  although  th^  author  is  an  Italian 
gentleman,  it  is  written  in  the  purest  idiomatio  Eng¬ 
lish,  so  that  no  one  wonld  suspect  that  it  came  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreigner.  The  characters  are  sketched 
with  great  force,  and  with  a  truth  of  detail  that  is 
wonderful.  The  progress  of  the  love,  that  grows  up 
between  Lucy  and  her  youthful  doctor,  is  traced  with 
all  the  delicacy  of  a  woman.  The  story  is  laid  in 
Italy,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  among  the 
most  felicitous  wo  have  eTer  read;  we  realize,  the 
cloudless  skies  of  Lombardy,  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
the  delicious  atmosphere,  the  mountains,  the  olives, 
the  palm  trees.  Amid  the  trash,  with  which  the  press 
teems,  it  is  a  relief  to  discover  such  a  book  as  this. 
Yet  we  recommend  it  only  to  persons  of  culture  and 
refinement.  Those  who  like  the  melo-dramatic,  who 
must  have  highly  seasoned  dishes,  will  find  little 
to  admire  in  “Doctor  Antonio."  For  such,  its  flavor 
is  too  exquisite,  its  bouquet  too  delicate.  But  those 
who  have  a  sufficiently  elevated  taste,  will  see  a 
thousand  beauties  in  this  charming  tale,  and  will 
prefer  it  to  any,  or  all  of  the  spasmodic  novels, 
which  happen,  just  now,  to  be  so  popular. 

Homeric  Ballade,  and  Comedies  of  Lucian,  Trane- 
lated  by  the  late  William  Maginn ,  L.L.  D.  Anno¬ 
tated  by  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  1  vol  New  York : 
Redfield. — These  translations  have  always  been  con¬ 
sidered,  by  competent  critics,  to  reproduce,  pre-emi¬ 
nently,  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Maginn  was  a 
capital  Greek  scholar,  as  well  as  a  master  of  idiomatio 
English,  which  few  such  scholars  are,  so  that  he 
united  tho  two  qualifications  most  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  undertaking,  yet  most  rarely  found  to¬ 
gether.  Tho  annotations  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Whoever  would 
know  how  and  what  Homer  wrote,  must  read  Maginn, 
and  not  Pope,  or  even  Cowper  or  Sotheby. 

Paul  Ferroll .  A  Tale,  By  the  etothor  of  “ IX 
Poeme.  By  F.”  1  vol.  New  York:  Bedfeld.—A 
story  of  very  considerable  merit,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  it  has  already  passed  through  four  editions 
in  England.  The  London  Globe  says:  “It  is  a  book 
that  will  be  very  much  read,  talked  about  and  mar¬ 
velled  at:”  and  in  this  opinion  we  coincide.  The 
incidents  are  well  managed,  it  has  much  originality, 
and  it  is  put  together,  as  a  whole,  in  a  highly  artistio 
manner.  Many  parts  display  very  great  power.  Red- 
field  has  published  “Paul  Ferroll”  in  a  neat  duode¬ 
cimo,  bound  in  cloth,  for  the  comparatively  low  price 
of  $1,00.  It  can  be  sent  by  mail. 

The  Museum,  No.  18  of  Harper’s  Story  Books. 
New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. — This  number  is 
devoted  to  explaining  various  curiosities,  in  a  style 
suitable  to  the  juvenile  intellect.  Each  number  of 
thiB  serial  is  complete  in  itself. 


Rena;  or,  The  Snow  Bird.  By  Caroline  Let  Be* 

1  voL  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — This  baa  ahraji 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Mrs.  HenU'a  sovds 
It  is  now  re-published,  in  “  Peterson’s  Series  of  Ms 
Hentz’s  Revised  Novels,”  in  a  style  of  great  b«as$ 
The  paper  is  thick,  the  type  new,  and  the  bmdBf 
very  elegant.  In  fact,  no  scries  of  novels,  issued  a 
the  United  States,  equals  this  in  typographic^  if 
pe&rance.  “Rena”  is  not  only  an  appropriate  tai 
for  summer  reading,  but  one  that  most  persons 
like  to  preserve  in  a  library;  and  therefore  this  ap¬ 
riority  should  recommend  the  present  volume  tops- 
chasers.  The  price  of  “  Rena,”  as  of  all  the  otter 
novels  of  the  series,  is  $1,25,  an  astonishingly  kf 
price,  when  we  consider  everything. 

Trifleton  Papers.  By  Trifle  and  the  Editor.  1 
voL  Boston:  Whiitemore ,  Niles  A  Hall — A  sena 
of  meritorious  articles  ou  literature,  life,  mansm. 
and  other  topics,  written  with  taste,  intelligence  as! 
occasional  humor.  The  volume  is  neatly  printed 
The  “Trifleton  Papers”  had  acquired  quite  a  repu¬ 
tation,  before  being  collected,  and  while  appearing 
in  a  New  England  joumaL 

A  Defence  of  the  American  Policy ,  as  Opposed  to 
the  Encroachments  of  Foreign  Influence.  Andetps- 
cially  to  the  Interference  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Poli¬ 
tical  Interests  and  Affairs  of  the  United  Stria.  By 
Thomas  R .  Whitney.  1  vol  New  York:  Ikeitti 
Davenport. — Neatly  published,  in  duodecimo  tat 
with  gilt  muslin  binding. 


SICK-ROOM,  NURSERY,  4c. 

To  Dress  Vegetables  tor  Children— Thar 
rice  ought  to  be  cooked  in  no  more  water  than  i t 
necessary  to  swell  it;  their  apples  roasted,  or 
with  no  more  water  than  is  necessary  to  steam  then: 
their  vegetables  so  well  cooked  as  to  make  them  re¬ 
quire  little  butter,  and  less  digestion;  their  efp 
boiled  slow  and  soft.  The  boiling  of  their 
ought  to  be  directed  by  the  state  of  their  bowtli;  if 
flatulent  or  bilious,  a  very  little  curry-powder  vaj 
be  given  in  their  vegetables  with  good  effcct-fid 
as  turmeric  and  the  warm  seeds  (not  hot  pepp**) 
are  particularly  useful  in  such  cases. 

To  Prepare  Fruit  por  Children. — A  for  nfl* 
wholesome  way  than  in  pies  or  puddings,  if  to 
apples  sliced,  or  plums,  currants,  gooseberries, 
into  a  stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  among  them  as  m**- 
sugar  as  necessary.  Set  the  jar  in  an  oven  or  os* 
hearth/  with  a  tea-cupful  of  water  to  prevent  th 
fruit  from  burning;  or  put  the  jar  into  a  saucapa* 
of  water  until  its  contents  bo  perfectly  done.  SB** 
of  bread  or  some  rice  may  be  put  into  the  jar,  to 
with  the  fruit. 

White  Caurle. — Make  the  gruel  as  above,  sW* 
through  a  sieve,  and  stir  it  till  cold.  When  to  h 
used,  sweeten  it  to  taste,  grate  in  some  nutmeg. 
add  a  little  white  wine ;  a  little  lemon-peel  or  jo* 
is  sometimes  added.  The  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  bested 
may  likewise  be  stirred  in  when  the  gruel  is  boOisg 
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Another  Recipe  for  Arrow-Root. — Mix  a  dee  ; 
cert-spoonful  of  arrow -root  with  a  little  cold  water, 
hare  ready  boiling  water  in  a  kettle,  pour  it  upon  the 
arrow-root  until  it  becomes  quite  clear,  keeping  it 
stirred  all  the  time;  add  a  little  sugar.  Where  milk 
may  be  taken,  it  is  very  delicious  made  in  the  same 
way  with  milk  instead  of  water,  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  arrow-root,  and  half  a  pint  of  milk;  add  a  small 
bit  of  lemon-peel. 

Arrow-Root  for  Invalids. — It  is  very  necessary  ; 
to  be  oareful  not  to  get  the  counterfeit  sort;  if  genuine, 
it  is  very  nourishing,  especially  for  persons  with  weak 
bowels.  Put  into  a  saucepan  half  a  pint  of  water,  $ 
grated  nutmeg,  and  fine  sugar;  boil  up  once,  then  \ 
mix  it  by  degrees  into  a  dessert-spoonful  of  arrow- J 
root,  previously  rubbed  smooth  with  two  spoonfuls  « 
of  cold  water.  < 

Jellies  and  Meat  Broths,  together  with  tho  < 
various  kinds  of  farinaceous  food  are  the  lightest  on  j 
the  stomach,  as  well  as  generally  the  most  nutritious  s 
for  an  invalid.  Milk  preparations  are  good  when  j 
the  lungs  are  weak.  Food  that  the  stomach  can  j 
digest  without  distressing  the  patient  is  tho  kind  j 
that  gives  actual  strength.  j 

Another  Gruel. — Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  j 
groats  in  a  quart  of  water  for  about  two  Sours,  and  j 
strain  through  a  sieve.  Stir  into  the  gruel  a  small  j 
piece  of  butter,  and  some  sugar,  nutmeg,  or  ginger,  j 
grated;  or,  if  it  be  not  sweetened,  add  a  Bmall  pinch  j 
ef  salt.  j 

Barley  Gruel. — Wash  four  ounces  of  pearl-bar-  j 
ley;  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  water  with  a  stick  of  | 
cinnamon,  till  reduced  to  a  quart;  strain  and  return  \ 
U  into  the  sauce-pan  with  sugar  and  three-fourths  of  j 
*  pint  of  milk.  Heat  up,  and  use  as  wanted.  j 

Flour  Caudle. — Mix,  smoothly,  a  table-spoonful  j 
flour  with  a  gill  of  water;  set  on  the  fire  in  a  j 
sauce  pan  a  gill  of  new  milk;  sweeten  it,  and,  when  j 
it  boils,  add  tho  flour  and  water;  simmer  and  stir  j 
them  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  j 

Bici  Caudle. — This  may  be  made  with  water  or  * 
milk;  when  it  boils,  add  some  ground  rice,  previously  ! 
mixed  smoothly  with  a  little  cold  water;  boil  till  j 
thick  enough,  when  sweeten  it,  and  grate  in  nutmeg,  t 
«  Add  a  little  powdered  cinnamon.  S 

To  Make  Gruel. — Mix  a  dessert-spoonful  of  fine  \ 
oatmeal  or  patent  groats  in  two  of  cold  water,  add  a  > 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  ton  minutes,  keep-  j 
mg  it  stirred.  j 

Imitation  of  Asses*  Milk. — Boil  together  equal  \ 
quantities  of  new  milk  and  water;  sweeten  with  white  \ 
sugar-candy,  and  strain. 


PUZZLES. 

Answer  to  Wonder  Puzzle. — Double  the  card- 
°ard  lengthways  down  the  middle;  then,  the  narrow 
*ay,  cut  first  to  the  right,  (nearly  to  the  end)  and 
*  to  the  left,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  card; 
°P«n  it  then,  and  cut  down  the  middle,  leaving  the 
ends.  The  annexed  diagram  will  guide  you  in 


the  cuttings,  which  when  you  have  completed  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  open  the  card,  and  a  person  may 
pats  through. 


Two  and  A  Bushel. — This  very  simple  and  amus¬ 
ing  game— we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  de¬ 
scribed  in  any  book  of  games — is  played  like 
draughts,  by  two  persons  with  counters.  Each 
player  must  have  three,  which  should  differ,  of 
course,  in  form  or  color,  so  as  to  be  distinguish¬ 
able — three  half-pence  against  three  pence  or  farth¬ 
ings  will  do.  Four  lines,  drawn  transversely  thus: 


upon  a  slate  or  table,  serve  for  the  board,  and  the 
game  is  won  when  one  of  the  players  succeeds  in 
placing  his  three  men  in  a  row;  the  opponent  endea¬ 
voring  to  prevent  it.  Of  oonrse  the  centre  hole  is 
the  best  position,  and  he  who  plays  first  should  take 
it. 


HOUSEHOLD  RECEIPTS. 

To  Clean  Floor-Cloth, — After  sweeping  and  clean¬ 
ing  the  floor-cloth  with  a  broom  and  damp  flannel 
in  the  usual  manner,  wet  them  over  with  milk,  and 
rub  them  till  beautifully  bright  with  a  dry  cloth; 
they  will  thus  look  as  if  they  were  rubbed  first  with 
a  waxed  flannel,  and  afterward  with  a  dry  one,  with¬ 
out  being  so  slippery,  or  so  soon  clogging  with  dust 
or  dirt 

Camphor  %ap. — Beat  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds, 
blanched,  with  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  Then 
add  one  pound  of  hard  white  soap,  grated  fine,  and 
mix  the  whole  up  with  two  ounces  of  benzoin.  Form 
it  into  small  cakes. 

To  Remove  Iron-Mould. — A  celebrated  chemist 
recommends  that  the  part  stained  should  be  remoist- 
]  ened  with  ink,  and  this  removed  by  the  use  of  muri- 
\  atio  acid  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of 
water,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  old  and  new 
stain  will  be  removod  simultaneously. 

Cleansing  and  Purifying  Mixture  for  Carpets  and 
Floors. — Two  gallons  of  soft  water,  four  ounces  of 
ammonia,  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  boiled  together 
and  applied  with  flannel,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  dry 
The  above  is  a  good  purifier  of  floors. 


5 

1  cloth. 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

To  Pot  Herring*. — Take  from  one  to  two  dozen 
herrings  according  to  the  nnmber  you  purpose  pot¬ 
ting;  choose  them  as  large,  fine,  and  fresh  as  you 
ean.  Take  two  ounces  of  salt,  one  of  saltpetre,  two 
of  allspice,  reduce  them  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  rub  them  well  into  the  herrings;  let  them  remain 
with  the  spice  upon  them  eight  hours  to  drain,  wipe 
off  the  spice  clean,  and  lay  them  in  a  pan  on  which 
butter  has  been  rubbed;  season  with  nutmeg,  mace, 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  one  clove  in  powder,  one 
ounce  each,  save  the  last;  lay  in  two  or  three  bay 
leaves,  cover  with  butter  and  bake  gently  three  hours. 
When  cold,  drain  off  the  liquor,  pack  the  fish  in  the 
pots  intended  for  their  use,  cover  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch  with  clarified  butter,  sufficiently  melted  just 
to  run,  but  do  not  permit  to  be  hot;  they  will  be 
ready  for  eating  in  two  days. 

Potted  Lobster*. — Take  out  the  meat  os  whole  as 
you  can,  split  the  tail,  and  remove  the  gut,  if  the 
inside  is  not  watery  add  it,  and  season  with  mace, 
nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  one  or  two  cloves  in 
the  finest  powder;  put  a  little  butter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  and  the  lobsters  smooth  over  it,  with  bay 
leaves  between,  and  bake  it  gently.  When  done, 
pour  the  whole  on  the  bottom  of  a  sieve,  and  with  a 
fork  lay  the  pieces  into  potting  jars,  some  of  each 
sort,  with  the  seasoning  about  it;  when  cold,  pour 
clarified  butter  over  it,  but  if  not,  it  will  be  good  the 
day  after  it  is  done,  and  if  seasoned  high  and  thickly 
covered  with  butter,  will  keep  some  time.  Potted 
lobsters  may  be  used  cold,  or  as  friccasee  with  cream 
sauce. 

Tomato  Sauce. — We  subjoin  two  excellent  recipes 
for  making  tomato  sauce.  The  first  is  the  Spanish 
method,  and  the  other  the  French.  1.  Cut  six  toma¬ 
toes  in  half ;  press  out  their  juice,  and  mix  with  it 
some  gravy,  the  fourth  of  a  head  of  garlic,  a  little 
parsley,  and  a  few  drops  of  vinegar.  These  must  be 
boilod  together  for  a  short  time  and  passed  through 
a  sieve. 

Second.  Cut  ten  or  a  dozen  tomatoes  into  quar¬ 
ters,  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  four  onions 
sliced,  a  little  parsley,  thyme,  one  clov^  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Place  the  saucepan  on  the 
fire  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  occasionally  stir¬ 
ring  the  contents;  then  strain  the  sauce  through  a 
fine  sieve. 

To  Prepare  Chocolate. — According  as  you  intend 
to  make  this,  either  with  milk  or  water,  put  a  cup  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  liquids  into  a  chocolate-pot 


To  Boil  Vegetables. — Vegetables  form  a  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  art  of  cooking.  Modi  depeah 
upon  boiling  greens,  and  the  manner  in  which  &  ■ 
done.  The  water  should  be  soft,  a  handful  of  wk 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water,  which  should  to 
made  to  boil  before  the  greens  are  pnt  in ;  it-shoad 
then  be  made  what  cooks  term  u  gallop,”  the  saase- 
pan  should  be  kept  uncovered ;  when  the  greens  sink, 
they  are  done,  and  should  be  taken  out,  and  quickly 
too. 

To  Cure  Soft  Corns.  —  Bathe  the  foot  in  wm 
water  and  soda  every  night  for  a  month. 

FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 

Fig.  L — An  Evening  Dress  or  a  Dinner  Deem. 
suitable  for  a  watering-place,  of  very  fine  pwa 
plaid  organdie.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  thra 
broad  flounces.  The  corsage  is  low,  made  with  a 
deep  point  in  front,  a  shorter  one  behind. 
sleeve  is  of  one  full  puff,  confined  above  the  elbow 
with  a  band  and  a  bow  of  ribbon,  and  terminated 
with  a  scalloped  raffle.  The  under-sleeve  is  short, 
and  terminated  by  a  ruffle  of  lace.  The  fichi  ii 
made  of  .Brussels  net,  thread  lace,  insertion  and 
black  velvet  ribbon.  Largo  bows  ornament  the  frost 
and  shoulders. 

Fig.  ii. — A  Dress  op  Pink  Grenadine,  Stop**-— 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  seven  rather  narrow 
flounces.  Theso  flounces  are  not  woven  expressly 
for  the  dress,  but  are  made  from  the  same  piece  as 
the  rest  of  the  skirt  The  corsage  is  high  and  dose, 
and  ornamented  with  braces  of  ribbon  which  erosi 
on  the  front,  and  float  down  each  side  in  long  ends. 
Black  lace  mantilla;  point  d’AIenoon  collar  a ni 
sleeves. 

Fig.  hi. — The  Magnolia. — A  basquine  of  Uaek 
silk,  which  may  be  worn  without  any  other  wrap  on 
the  street,  or  if  made  smaller,  as  a  house  basqw- 
The  skirt  is  very  deep,  and  made  sufficiently  fall  to 
fit  with  ease  over  the  hips.  It  is  trimmed  with  two 
rows  of  deep  lace  headed  with  narrow  black  velret 
ribbon.  Four  rows  of  narrow  velvet  ribbon,  crcai 
over  the  shoulders  like  braces.  The  sleeves 
made  with  three  deep  caps,  edged  with  lace,  »** 
ornamented  with  strips  of  black  velvet. 

Fig.  iv. — The  Dahlia  Basquine. — This  remark¬ 
ably  elegant  dress  is  composed  drouget,  worked  with 
small  bunches  of  flowers.  The  body  is  high,  very 
close-fitting,  trimmed  with  a  bertha  like  the  dresJ, 
forming  a  point  in  front  and  a  less  decided  one  e* 


with  one  ounce  of  cake  chocolate.  Some  persons  j  the  shoulder.  The  sleevo  has  two  stories,  and  form 
dissolve  the  chocolate  before  they  put  it  into  the  S  a  point  on  one  side  rather  behind.  The  front  of 
milk.  As  soon  as  the  milk  or  water  begins  to  boil,  \  body,  the  edge  of  the  bertha,  each  row  of  the  sleere, 
mill  it;  when  the  chocolate  is  dissolved  and  begins  J  and  the  bottom  of  the  basque  are  trimmed  witk 
to  bubble,  take  it  off  the  fire,  letting  it  stand  near  it  l  small  velvet  hanging  buttons, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  mill  it  again  to  make  \  Fig.  v. — The  Ihogrne. — A  beautiful  mantle,  rem¬ 
it  frothy;  afterward  serve  it  out  in  cups.  The  choco-  j  posed  of  black  net  foundation,  (which  comes  expressly 
late  should  not  be  milled  unless  it  is  prepared  with  j  for  suoh  purposes,)  crossed  by  bands  of  black  rel- 
cream;  chocolate  in  cakes  should  always  be  made  use  ‘  vet  in  a  diamond  shape,  with  the  ends  of  the  velret 
of  in  ices  and  dragees.  '  forming  loops  at  the  bottom.  A  ruffle  of  black 
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trimmed  with  three  rows  of  bl&ok  velvet,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  fringe  is  box-plaited  on  beneath  these  loops. 
Below  this  raffle  is  a  second  net  foundation,  crossed 
by  black  velvet  ribbon  edged  with  fringe,  and  beneath 
this  again  is  another  ruffle  of  black  silk,  much  wider 
than  the  first,  trimmed  with  four  rows  of  velvet  and 
fringe. 

Fie.  vl — Brbtelle-berthe  with  Sleeves. — 
This  sort  of  berthe,  which  is  now  exceedinly  fash¬ 
ionable,  is  intended  to  be  worn  in  evening  costume, 
with  a  dress  of  colored  silk.  The  foundation  is 
black  tulle,  and  it  is  trimmed  with  rows  of  narrow 
black  velvet  and  black  lace.  The  sleeves  may  be 
either  of  white  muslin,  tulle,  or  net,  and  trimmed 
with  rows  of  velvet  and  lace.  At  the  inner  part  of 
the  arm  the  sleeve  is  slightly  gathered  up  by  a  bow 
of  colored  ribbon.  A  bow  of  the  same  confines  the 
brctelles  in  front  of  the  waist. 

FlO.  VII. — B  RETELLS -BERTHE  WITHOUT  SLEEVES. — 
This,  like  the  berthe  (Fig.  VI,)  has  a  foundation  of 
black  tulle,  with  rows  of  black  velvet  and  black  in¬ 
sertion  running  tranversely.  Under  the  rows  of  in¬ 
sertion  are  runnings  of  colored  ribbon.  The  berthe 
is  edged  with  a  full  trimming  of  black  laoe.  On  the 
shoulders  are  small  epaulettes  formed  of  colored  rib¬ 
bon,  cut  in  points,  and  from  each  point  is  suspended 
a  black  silk  tassel.  This  berthe  is  suitable  to  be 
worn  with  an  evening  dross  of  colored  silk,  barege, 
w  muslin.  By  a  young  lady,  it  may  be  worn  with  a 
white  muBlin  dress,  and  the  effect  will  be  found  to  be 
very  pretty  if  the  berthe  be  trimmed  with  pink  or 
blue  ribbon. 

Fio.  Tin. — White  Silk  Bonnet,  ornamented  with 
narrow  colored  velvets  and  white  blonde;  inside 
trimming  blonde  and  foliage. 

Fio.  ix. — White  Silk  Bonnet,  embroidered  with 
•traw,  and  trimmed  with  bands  of  black  velvet,  black 
blonde,  and  fruit.  Inside  with  blonde  with  a  single 
bouquet  of  cherries. 

General  Remarks. — Many  of  the  new  dresses 
bare  the  skirts  set  on  in  flat  plaits,  and  though  they 
hoop  out  at  the  lower  part,  yet  at  the  top  they  sit 
more  closely  to  the  figure  than  hitherto.  Some  of 
the  Parisian  modisti  are  making  dresses  with  the 
*hirta  rather  short  in  front,  and  drooping  a  little 
behind,  so  as  to  form  a  demi-train.  A  grass-cloth, 
•moline,  or  moreen  petticoat,  should  always  be 
flounced,  if  the  dress  is  desired  to  **  stand  out” 
Nothing  can  be  more  ungraceful  than  a  hoop, 
whereas,  a  flounce  on  the  petticoat  always  makes 
the  skirt  fall  elegantly.  Some  have  two  flounces  on 
the  petticoat  the  lower  and  wider  one  passing  all 
•found,  but  the  upper  one  not  meeting  for  the  space 
of  nearly  half  a  yard  in  front 
Corsages  have  of  late  undergone  no  material 
modification;  the  basque  is  generally  long.  For 
very  thin  or  “wash  dresses,”  the  corsage  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  low  in  the  neck,  and  of  course  with¬ 
out  a  basque.  A  pretty  fitting  cape,  trimmod  with 
rftcc*»  can  be  worn  over  this  kind  of  dress.  Passe- 
®m»terie  and  ribbons  matching  the  dress  are  still 


employed  in  great  quantities  for  trimmings.  The 
most  fashionable  sleeves  are  those  composed  of  puff¬ 
ings,  terminated  by  frills.  A  pretty  style  of  sleeve 
for  silk  dresses  consists  of  one  puff  and  a  frill,  with 
an  under-sleeve  of  muslin,  formed  of  a  largo  puff 
striped  with  ribbon.  This  under-sleeve  is  set  on  a 
band  at  the  wrist,  and  with  it  is  worn  a  bracelet  of 
ribbon,  fastened  by  a  bow  of  the  same. 

Sleeves  for  mornings  have  only  a  plain  wristband. 
Those  made  of  jaconet  embroidered  in  satin-stitch 
are  also  very  appropriate  for  dishabille;  the  collar 
should  be  of  the  same. 

Bonnets  of  black  lace  are  in  high  favor.  They 
are  usually  trimmed  with  rich  scarlet  or  pink  flow¬ 
ers,  or  clusters  of  fruit  These  bonnets  are  becom¬ 
ing  to  almost  any  face,  and  will  be  very  beautiful 
for  fall  wear. 


CHILDREN'S  FASHIONS. 

Fig.  i. — Dress  for  a  little  Girl  from  four  to 
eight  Years  of  Age. — The  skirt  and  braces  are  of 
silk,  trimmed  with  rows  of  netted  fringe.  The  body 
and  sleeves  are  of  white  embroidered  muslin. 

Fig.  n. — Frock  for  ▲  Child  from  one  to  three 
Years  of  Age. — The  skirt  has  three  flounces,  com¬ 
posed  of  wide  embroidered  ruffling.  The  body  and 
braces  are  trimmed  with  raffling  in  the  same  style, 
but  narrower. 

Fig.  in. — Dress  for  a  little  Bot  of  from  four 
to  six  Years  of  Age. — The  frock  is  of  dark  blue 
poplin,  plain.  The  corsage  is  high,  not  fitting  very 
tightly,  and  finished  with  a  lappet  or  basque.  The 
sleeves  are  demi-long  and  terminated  with  a  turned 
up  cuff.  The  trimming  for  the  skirt,  lappets  and 
sleeves  is  of  black  velvet  and  buttons.  White  cam¬ 
bric  under-sleeves  and  collar.  Straw  cap  with  a  blue 
velvet  band. 

General  Remarks. — For  summer  silks,  bareges, 
cbalis,  Ac.,  flounces  are  very  popular  for  little  girl's 
wear.  Even  Chambray's  and  plain  chintzes  are  fre¬ 
quently  ruffled,  the  ruffles  being  scalloped  and  but¬ 
ton-holed  with  white  working  cotton.  White  dresses 
also  are  flounced  with  expensive  worked  ruffling. 
Chintzes  and  lawns  are  usually  tucked  with  three  or 
four  wide  tucks,  or  several  small  ones;  and  this  is 
the  most  common  style  for  white  dresses  as  well  as 
for  bareges.  Basques  of  black  silk,  white  piqne,  or 
brilliantine  are  very  popular.  When  made  of  a  thin 
material,  there  is  usually  a  slight  fulness  at  the 
waist,  which  is  gathered  into  a  belt  and  terminated 
by  a  deep  ruffle,  which  forms  a  kind  of  skirt  For 
common  or  school  wear,  these  are  sometimes  made 
of  plain  blue,  green,  pink,  or  buff  lawn,  Chambray 
or  chintze.  A  straight  sleeve,  confined  by  a  band 
around  the  wrist,  is  always  worn  with  these. 

For  Boy's  Wear,  the  dress  in  the  style  of  the 
one  in  the  children's  fashion  plate,  is  very  popular 
for  a  boy  up  to  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  Many 
parents,  however,  are  ambitions  of  seeing  their  sons 
in  t(  pants"  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  this,  and  for 
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•uch  the  pantaloons  are  made  of  single-milled  oassi-  i  to  the  top  of  the  boot  Sacques  of  chalaii,  de  laa, 
mere,  reaching  about  half  way  below  the  knee.  The  ^  cashmere,  or  Tolvet  are  worn  with  these  p Uu 
•  outside  seam,  and  the  bottom  of  the  legs,  are  gene-  \  though  some  prefer  a  more  tightly  fitting  jada, 
rally  embroidered.  A  dimity  or  worked  ruffle  falls  1  which  buttons  on  to  the  waistband  of  the  pasta 


PUBLISHER’S  CORNER. 


What  the  Press  Sats. — We  owe  it  to  the  public 
and  to  ourselves  to  state  how  generally  the  press 
pronounces  “Peterson”  the  best  and  cheapest  of  the 
Magazines.  Says  the  veteran  Newport  (R.  I.)  Mer¬ 
cury: — “That  it  is  the  cheapest  Lady’s  Book,  all 
things  considered,  no  one  can  deny.”  Says  tho  Salem 
(N.  Y.)  Pross: — “Although  the  subscription  is  but 
two  dollars  per  year,  yet  it  is  not  a  whit  behind  the 
three-dollar  Magazines,  in  point  of  real  merit  and 
artistic  skill.”  Says  the  Mercer  (Pa.)  Democrat: — • 
“It  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  and  best  Magazine  ex¬ 
tant”  Says  the  Mining  (Pa.)  Register: — “  We  must 
say  that  we  greatly  prefer  this  Magazine  to  any  of 
the  Ladies'  Books  now  published.”  The  superiority 
of  “  Peterson”  in  its  fashion  department  and  in  the 
merit  and  originality  of  its  stories,  is  continually 
mentioned.  Says  the  Liberty  (Md.)  Banner: — “Pe¬ 
terson's  Magazine  should  receive  the  greatest  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  ladies,  for  whom  the  Magazine  is 
.  particularly  intended,  for  giving  the  latest  fashions 
firtt .”  Says  the  Union  (Va.)  American: — “The  list 
of  contributors  is  amongst  the  ablest  that  the  coun¬ 
try  can  furnish.  Its  pages  are  filled  with  entirely 
original  matter.”  The  Harrisonburg  (Ya.)  Democrat 
says: — “Peterson  is  going  ahead  of  all  his  cotem- 
porarios  in  making  his  Magazine  attractive  to  the 
ladies.”  The  New  Lisbon  (Wis.)  Republican  says : — 
“We  have  seen  many  of  the  numerous  Magazines  of 
our  country,  but  never  one  that  is  in  any  way  equal 
to  Peterson’s  either  in  style  of  print,  fashions,  pat¬ 
terns  or  miscellany."  And  the  Sherburne  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  says  truly:— “In  this  work  there  are  im¬ 
provements  going  on  every  month.” 

Postage  oh  “Peterson.” — No  number  of  this 
Magazine  ever  weighs  more  than  fivt  ounces.  By 
law,  the  postage  is  one  cent  for  periodicals  that  weigh 
three  ounces,  and  an  additional  cent  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  ounce.  “Peterson”  pays  for  five  ounoes,  or 
three  cents  a  number.  But  this  is  the  price  only 
when  each  number’s  postage  is  paid  on  its  being 
taken  out  of  the  office.  If  three  months  postage  is 
paid  in  advance,  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  number, 
and  so  on  quarterly  through  the  year,  the  postage 
is,  by  law,  reduced  one  half.  To  all  subscribers, 
therefore,  who  pay  the  postage  on  “  Peterson”  quar¬ 
terly,  in  advance,  it  u  but  one  cent  and  a  half  a  num¬ 
ber,  or  eighteen  cents  a  year.  This  will  be  clear  to 
any  one  who  will  read  the  last  law  regulating  postage. 

Enclose  A  Stamp. — Letters,  requiring  an  answer, 
must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage. 


|1i^  New  Volume  with  This  Number.— With  to 

|  number  begins  tho  thirtieth  volume  of  “PetcrsaT 
For  fifteen  years  the  proprietor  has  published  to 
Magazine,  every  year  with  an  increased  and  incros- 
ing  list.  It  is  more  flourishing,  to-day,  thsn  era 
before.  Of  the  scores  of  Magazines,  published  is  the 
United  States,  but  two  exceed  it  in  circulation,  h 
it  the  only  American  periodical  that  ha*  never  rttn- 
gaded.  Subscribers  for  the  new  volume  are  alrndy 
pouring  in,  so  that,  a  month  honoe,  we  shall  hswi 
larger  list  than  ever.  As  the  editor  and  pnblufcar 
leaves  no  effort  untried  to  render  “  Peterson,' "  «aet 
month,  more  popular  than  the  last,  he  feels  ceruA 
that,  in  this  rapidly  growing  country,  the  circolafica 
s  of  the  Magazine  must  increase  oontinually.  All  i» 

I  asks  is  that  each  subscriber  would  procure  bom 
friend  to  subscribe.  Try ! 

A  Perfumed  Breatii. — A  cotemporary  mp:— 
“Who  would  have  a  disagreeable  breath, when  bj 
s  using  the  'Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers’  siadenti- 
s  frice,  the  breath  would  not  only  be  rendered  facets 
^  the  teeth  left  white  as  alabaster?  Many  penowdo 
\  not  know  their  breath  is  bad,  and  the  subject  is  & 

I  delicate  that  their  friends  will  never  mention  it 
Pour  a  single  drop  of  the  ‘Balm’  on  a  toolh-brwb 
and  wash  the  teeth  night  and  morning.”  A  fifty  ©cut 
\  bottle  will  last  a  year.  “  Tho  Balm”  can  be  bsd  at 
|  any  of  the  leading  drug-stores,  anywhere  in  tbs 
|  United  States. 

$  Two  Dollars  A  Year. — Can  two  dollars  be  fpett 
( in  any  other  way  so  economically  as  in  a  subscrif 
j  tion  for  “Peterson?”  Why,  tho  engravings  slot* 
|  are  worth  two  dollars !  Tho  fashions  are  worth  t« 
\  dollars !  The  embroidery  and  other  patterns  i» 
\  worth  two  dollars!  Tho  tales  are  worth  two  dollars1 
i  The  receipts,  toilet-table,  Ao.  Ac.,  are  worth  t*? 
\  dollars.  When  two  dollars  is  spent  in  other  wap- 
<  the  pleasure  is  gone  immediately ;  but  two  dollars 
?  expended  for  “  Peterson”  gives  pleasure  every  monA 
j  and  for  years  after. 

How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly,  »t 
the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  a si 
state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscribers  neighbor* 
s  hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  I! 

>  the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phi!*- 
\  delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduot  the  exchange. 

I  Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  ha* 
numbers  for  1S56  to  any  extent,  the  numbers'  being 
stereotyped.  We  shall  stereotype  every  number  d 
the  year. 
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MY  FIRST  DAY  AT  CAPE  MAY. 

BY  A.  L.  OTIS. 


It  was  my  first  day  at  the  Cape.  After  the 
ceremony  of  breakfast,  I  was  told  that  a  walk  on 
the  beach  was  a  matter  of  course.  Found  the 
beach  to  consist  of  a  long,  yellow,  soft  sand, 
endless,  tame-looking  breakers,  any  number  of 
decaying  jelly-fish  and  horse-shoes  strewn  in 
the  way,  a  sultry  air,  a  broiling  sun,  a  few 
pretty  girls,  hundreds  of  weary-looking  boys,  a 
thousand  and  three  crying  babies,  and  ogling 
nurses. 

I  want  rest  after  it,  and  try  for  it  on  the 
upper  piazza,  with  the  glare  of  the  white  houses, 
red  roofs,  yellow  sands,  and  glittering  sun-line 
on  the  sea,  by  way  of  repose  for  the  eyes. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  comes  the  bath — 
the  felicity  and  object  of  the  sea-shore  visit.  I 
am  so  impfitient  to  feel  the  briny  element,  that 
after  the  hurry  of  undressing,  I  issue  from  the 
close  dressing-box  feeling  np  to  fever  heat,  and 
I  think  my  brave,  now  flannel  suit  of  red  and 
blue,  most  uncommonly  rough  and  thick.  The 
tide  is  coming  in.  I  bound  barefoot  to  meet  it — 
and  see  on  the  sands,  timidly  toying  with  the 

kissing  wives,  the  pretty  Miss - of  Chesnut 

street. 

I  feel  elated  instantly  and  rush  in.  The  wave 
seems  frightened  at  my  boldness,  and  runs  out 
before  me.  I  scarcely  splash  my  knees,  when 
suddenly  it  turns  at  bay — it  rears  in  air — it 
menaces — it  strikes  me  in  the  face!  Ehne!  I 
have  turned  a  summerset  and  am  flat  on  my  back 
at  Miss  — — ’s  feet.  She  presses  the  laughter 
back  into  her  mouth  with  both  hands.  She 
^ill  remember  this  when  she  sees  me  in  proper 
fashionable  trim,  promenading  Walnut  street 
some  Sunday  afternoon.  I  shall  always  look 
like  a  porpoise  to  her!  I  think  of  this,  and 
8asp,  and  blush,  and  rise.  I  tremble,  and  look 
*°  8ee  how  others  do.  One  man  sees  a  breaker 
wming,  he  bonf  his  head.  It  passes  over  him. 
Be  is  safe.  I  will  do  just  sa 
XXX.— 6 


SI  wade  out  a  few  yards,  and  see  advancing, 
rising  before  my  terrified  eyes,  a  giant  breaker! 

I*  Horror!  It  is  the  whole  ocean  coming  to  over¬ 
whelm  me!  There  has  not  been  such  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  a  billow  ever  seen  at  Cape  May  before. 
v  I  must  escape  it.  I  turn  to  run  back.  It  strikes 
>  me  on  the  shoulder  as  if  with  “a  thousand  of 
|  brick,”  and  I  lie  flat,  with  my  nose  deep  in  th ,* 
\  sand.  I  struggle  up^  Another  blow  comes  full 
5  on  the  back  of  my  head.  I  fall  before  it,  and 
l  gasping  struggle  up  again.  Another,  and  an- 
\  other  overthrow !  I  am  breathless,  exhausted. 

1 1  think  I  am  done  for,  but  Miss  - ,  like  a 

\  highly  amused  guardian  angel  in  a  bathing- 
\  dress,  extends  her  hand  to  me.  I  grasp  it  like  a 
S  drowning  man.  She  turns  me  to  face  the  waves, 
\  bids  me  do  as  she  does,  bows  her  head,  holds 
|  out  her  hands  like  a  diver,  and  the  breaker 
i  passes  over  us.  I  am  lifted  a  little,  but  set 
v  gently  down  again.  It  was  ecstasy ! 

\  Again  and  again  I  try  it.  Deliriums  of  joy! 

\  I  forget  even  Miss - ,  and  dive  headforemost 

into  the  billows.  I  rush  to  meet  them.  I  jump 
on  their  backs.  I  ride  on  their  combs,  or  I  let 
them  roll  over  me.  I  patronize  a  timid  man  at 
my  elbow.  “Come  on,”  I  say,  “I’ll  tell  you 
how  to  take  them!”  I  am  in  the  thickest  of  the 
bathers,  and  amid  the  rosr  of  waves,  am  driven 
wild  with  excitement  by  the  shouts  of  laughter, 
bursts  of  noisy  merriment,  and  little  jolly  female 
shrieks  of  fun.  All  are  wild  with  excitement, 

^  ducking,  diving,  splashing,  floating,  rollicking. 

\  “See  now,  I  am  farther  out  than  anybody. 

\  Hurrah!”  I  press  on,  and  look  back  with 
<  encouragement  to  others.  “Come  on,  come  on,” 

\  I  cry,  “better  swimming  here,  don’t  be  afraid.” 

|  “Look  out  for  holes  and  undertow,”  a  hoarse 
\  old  bather  shouted  to  me,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  he  meant  until  I  was  suddenly  off  my  feet, 
and  in  taking  to  swimming  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  head-way. 
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I  shouted  a  warning  to  those  nearest  me. 
They  thought  I  begged  for  help.  “Man  drown¬ 
ing,  man  drowning!”  was  the  cry.  It  flew  from 
one  group  to  another.  I  saw  the  thousands  of 
bathers,  rushing,  struggling,  flying  out  of  the 
water,  and  never  stopping  until  they  all  stood 
dripping  and  staring  on  shore,  as  if  each  had 
thought  himself,  or  herself,  the  unfortunate 
wretch  in  extremity.  I  began  to  laugh — they 
looked  so  like  shoals  of  herring  driven  ashore, 
and  reared  up  on  their  dorsal  extremities  to 
gape  at  the  pursuing  whale — myself. 

I  swam  grandly  in,  with  the  whole  ocean  to 
myself  until  among  the  breakers.  Then  came 
the  rough  and  tumble  again.  The  frightened 
bathers  gradually  ventured  back.  I  received 
numberless  congratulations,  and  some  black 
looks.  They  all  said  my  unconsciousness  of 
danger  had  saved  me. 

Up  in  a  little  ten-foot  square  oven — after  a 
sandwich  and  sangaree,  I  slept  until  dinner  like 
a  log;  but  hunger  awaked  me  in  time  to  be  ready 
when  the  gong  sounded.  I  rushed  with  the  root 
and  ate  a  good  dinner,  with  band  playing,  knives 
clashing,  waiters  tramping,  and  wiping  the  sweat 
from  their  brows  with  the  napkins  under  their 
arms,  when  they  could  get  a  private  opportunity, 
that  is,  when  the  head  waiter  left  the  room. 

“Waiter?”  calls  a  tardy  individual,  “bring 
me  some  hot  corn.” 

“Yes,  sa,  ’mediately,  sa.” 

I  see  waiter  behind  tardy  individual  gathering 
the  ears  left  in  the  dishes.  He  rushes  to  tho 
kitchen  and  emerges  with  “hot  corn,”  or  corn 
that  ought  to  be  hot,  for  it  has,  perhaps,  been 
boiled  ten  times. 

Tardy  individual  declares  it  tastes  like  bean- 
skins  and  dish-water.  His  nauseated  look  con¬ 
firms  his  veracity.  I  finish  my  dinner  with  an 
omelette  souffle — although  my  friend  whispers 
that  he  once  saw  them,  at  some  hotel,  beating  up 


eggs  in  a  wash-basin.  “Should  that  even  be 
the  case  in  this  instance,”  I  reply,  “I  could  not 
help  finding  this  omelette  delicious.”  “Ah,” 
he  says,  “your  ocean  appetite  has  come  then.” 
But  when  I  try  to  rise  from  the  table  what  ails 
me?  I  am  lame — I  am  bruised,  I  can’t  mot* 
without  pain — I  am  black  and  blue.  Those  buf- 
fetting  billows,  those  boisterous  waves  have  done 
it! 

“  But  let  them  thus  bang — 

I’d  bear  it  all  for  bathing.” 

I  have  engaged  my  room  for  a  month.  Nothing, 
not  scanty  fare,  not  mosquitoes,  nor  nightly  suf¬ 
focation,  shall  prevent  my  know;ng  wild  delight 
at  least  once  in  the  day — at  a  game  of  romps 
with  old  Nep. 

After  dinner,  I  hire,  with  a  party  of  gentle¬ 
men,  one  of  those  huge,  yellow  wagons,  driven 
by  an  old  Jersey  man,  and  we  go  to  the  lily 
pond  and  blackberry  field.  I  come  home  loaded 
with  flowers  and  fruit  like  a  market  donkey. 
That  evening  a  little  crown  of  lilies  and  wild 

roses  decked  Miss  - ’s  glossy  black  hair  at 

the  “hop,”  and  they  made  her  forget  my  mis¬ 
haps  of  the  morning.  She  deigned  to  dance 
several  Schottishes  with  me,  and  then  we  had  a 
long  tete-a-tete  moonlight  walk  on  the  sands.  To 
be  sure  thousands  walked  and  rode  about  us, but 
we  were  alone,  for  we  forgot  that  there  were 
other  individuals  in  the  world.  It  was  the  first 
suck  tete-a-tete  for  either  of  us.  We  are  both  still 
in  what  our  parents  call  early  you?fr,  though  I 
can’t  quite  agree  with  them  as  regards  myself. 

Though  we  were  oblivious  of  all  the  world,  it 

was  not  quite  so  forgetful  of  us,  and  Miss - ’§ 

aunt  and  brother  came  to  join  us,  and  so  recalled 
us  from  our  solitary  island  of  bliss  to  the  swarm¬ 
ing  shore  of  Cape  May,  where  may  we  walk  every 
remaining  night  of  this  happy  season! 

P.  8. — Bah!  the  little  tell-tale.  Everybody 
calls  me  “Porpoise  Brown.” 


TO  MAY,  AT  SIXTEEN. 

BY  ELLEN  LOUISE  CHANDLER. 


Fairer  and  purer  I  could  not  wish  thcc, 

Dearer  and  sweeter  thou  inayest  not  bo — 

With  what  good  wish  shall  my  heart  enrich  theo, 
Breathing  its  prayer  o’er  tho  Summer  lea? 

I’ll  ask  for  theo,  love,  the  key-note  of  Heaven, 
Waking  thy  heart  from  its  innocent  sleep — 
Quenching  thy  blush  when  thy  troth-plight  is  given,  j 
With  the  tears  of  a  bliss  that  for  rapture  must  $ 
weep.  > 


^  IT1  ask  for  thee,  love,  which  shall  cherish  thee  solely, 
\  Taking  thy  name  for  the  watch-word  of  life— 
Alone  like  thy  nature— pure,  rev’rent  and  holy, 

To  worship  os  angel,  and  bless  thee  as  wife. 

And  when  from  thy  heart’s  book  my  poor  name  has 
faded  9 

Like  rose-buds  once  gaily  bound^p  with  thy  hair. 
Perchance  these  few  lines  with  my  fond  wishes  laded. 
May  mind  thee  of  her  whose  best  gift  is  a  prayer. 


ALICE  READE. 


BY  VIRGINIA  F.  TOWNSEND. 


“Miserably  unfortunate  and  poor.  His  wife  <  a  lesson  that  was  not  in  the  text-book  that 
and  child  in  actual  need  of  life’s  comforts!  Oh!  \  summer. 

Lucius!  Lucius!  I  am  revenged  now,”  and  a{  “Alice,”  said  the  young  man,  brushing  away 
smile,  sad  even  in  its  triumph,  curled  over  the  \  the  rich  curls  that  leaned  over  the  girl’s  bowed 
beautiful  mouth  of  the  speaker.  *  forehead  as  they  stood  by  the  old  farm-gate  on 

She  was  young,  so  young  that  you  would  have  \  the  last  night  of  his  stay  in  Meadow  Brook.  “  I 
hesitated  whether  to  write  her  girl  or  woman,  s  give  you  my  heart.  Take  and  keep  it.  I  must 
and  her  only  beauty  were  her  mouth  and  eyes.  5  go  out  into  the  world  and  win  me  a  name  and  a 
The  one  was  large,  but  soft,  sweet,  flexible,  the  j  place  there,  and  then  I  will  come  back  to  you.” 
responsive  instrument  on  which  her  soul  always  \  “I  will  take  and  keep  it  till  I  give  back  both 
struck  its  infinitudes  of  emotion  and  feeling.  S  to  God,”  answered  the  girl,  solemnly,  and  so 
The  eyes  were  large  and  deep,  a  translation  of  \  they  parted. 

her  soul  rather  than  her  heart,  as  perhaps  eyes  i  She  had  been  true  to  him — through  the  dark 
oftenest  are.  { triumph  of  her  face  comes  a  softer  light  with 

Up  and  down  her  chamber  with  that  sad,  bitter  >  the  thought.  True,  when  temptations  thickened 
smile  on  her  lips,  Alice  Readc  walked  many  \  ab^lt  her — when  her  father  died,  and  she  came 
times.  The  velvet  carpet,  its  dark  groundwork  !  to  her  fashionable  cousins  in  New  York,  and 
piled  with  Sorrento  roses,  cushioned  her  feet.  \  entered  upon  that  new  life  of  wealth  and  luxury.. 
Soft  landscapes  of  the  Rhine,  intermingled  with  \  Piquant  and  impulsive,  graceful,  and  some- 
wild  pictures  of  Alpine  scenery,  leaned  down  to  5  times  beautiful,  it  was  not  strange  she  created 
her  from  their  oval  frames,  but  heedless  of  all  ;  an  unusual  sensation.  But  the  dreaming,  fair- 
the  beauty  about  her,  its  mistress  walked  amid  \  haired  youth,  whose  rapt  eyes  leaned  over  his 
it,  her  soul  wrapped  in  a  joy  which  the  angels  >  easel  in  the  fourth  story  of  an  old  building,  in 
mint  have  written  sin.  j  an  obscure  street  of  the  metropolis,  owned  the 

And  yet  you  should  pity  her,  for  great  had  \  heart  that  no  princely  fortune  could  have  bought, 
been  her  wrong.  She  had  the  elements  of  a  l  Alice’s  relative  was  an  intriguing,  worldly  woman, 
very  noble  nature  too,  but  her  mother  had  died  \  She  had  no  children  of  her  own,  and  whatever 
before  Alice  met  her  tenth  summer,  and  there  \  of  affection  could  exist  in  such  a  nature  was  be- 
was  none  that  understood  her  deep,  emotional  {stowed  on  the  orphan.  Mr.  Reade  was  a  widower 
nature,  her  impulsive,  poetic  temperament.  Sand  a  millionaire;  and  if  his  life  was  leaning 
Her  father  was  a  plain,  practical  farmer,  {  down  to  the  shadows  of  sixty,  he  thought  t hat 
whose  being  was  absorbed  in  the  few  acres  \  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  a  young 
which  lay  around  his  yellow  brown  homestead,  \  and  beautiful  wife  to  preside  over  the  elegant 
and  he  regarded  Alice  as  a  remarkably  sensible  s  home,  whose  foundations  were  already  laid  on 
child,  because  she  always  preferred  books  to  {  Fifth  Avenue. 

dolls  and  bonnets.  She  attended  the  village^  “She’ll  throw  herself  away  on  that  handsome 
school  until  she  was  eighteen,  for  her  father  was  f  young  painter,  and  starve  to  death  in  a  garret,” 
indulgent  to  a  fault,  and  though  he  fumed  and  { mused  Mrs.  Henley,  between  her  lunch  and  her 
fretted  over  the  semi-annual  school  bills,  he  \  lap-dog,  after  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Reade. 
never  had  the  heart  to  withdraw  Alice  from  the  j  “I’d  forbid  him  the  house,  but  Alice  is  such 
studies  she  loved.  There  she  met  Lucius  Brante.  \  a  high-spirited  girl.  A  little  diplomacy  will 
How  the  thoughts  of  the  proud  woman  reach  off  \  succeed  best  with  her.  It  would  only  be  doing 
to  that  hour,  and  drag  it  up  to  the  present!  5  the  child  a  life-long  favor  too.” 

He  was  poor,  an  artist,  and  a  school-teacher,  \  “We’ll  see!”  significantly  perorated  the  portly 
*ith  an  earnest,  aesthetic  nature,  and  much  of  \  lady,  as  she  divided  a  slice  of  cake  with  her 
Hiat  social  magnetism  that  attracts  the  sympathy  j  canine  favorite, 
of  others.  |  “Alice?” 

Alice  was  hi^pupil.  I  do  not  know  how  it  j  “Aunt?”  and  the  girl’s  bright  face  leaned 
happened,  but  both  teacher  and  scholar  learned  *  over  the  balustrade. 
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“  Here’s  a  letter  for  you  I  found  among  my 
cards  after  dinner.  I  forgot  to  hand  it  to  you. 
Excuse  moi !  What,  not  dressed  yet  for  the 
party  ?”  As  Alice  came  eagerly  down  the  stairs, 
her  eyes  brightening  at  the  well  known  chiro- 
graphy. 

“No;  but  I  shall  be  in  half  an  hour,”  and  she 
went  back  to  her  room. 

No  one  saw  her  again  that  night.  That  letter 
struck  out  ail  the  light,  and  joy,  and  faith  of 
Alice  Reade’s  life! 

Two  months  later  there  was  a  wedding,  and 
a  very  gorgeous  one,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Henley.  Alice  was  the  wife  of  the  millionaire. 

Well,  he  was  a  good,  indulgent  sort  of  hus¬ 
band,  and  loved  his  youug  wife  better  even  than 
he  did  his  house  und  his  horses,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  for  these  were  his  passions. 

Aud  Alice.  I  have  given  you  the  key-note  to 
her  life.  You  can  feel  the  sadness  of  the  heart 
hymns  amid  all  the  earth-glare  and  luxury 
through  which  it  rises. 

“Yes,  it  is  my  triumph  hour  now,  Lu^us 
Brante,”  murmurs  the  lady,  as  she  twined  the 
watch-chain  round  her  white  fingers,  still  pacing 
up  and  down  the  chamber  floor.  Oh!  what  a 
heart  was  that  you  slighted,  what  a  love  was 
that  you  spurned ! 

“You  would  never  have  come  to  what  you  are 
now  if  I  had  been  your  wife.  My  genius  would  j 
have  stimulated,  my  affection  would  have  in-  j 
spired  you!  But  you  knew  I  was  poor,  and  you  < 
thought  if  you  married  a  rich  woman — your  ; 
desigus  were  frustrated  finely  though,  weren’t ; 
they?  Iu  less  than  a  year  her  father  died  in- j 
solvent,  and  you  had  a  pretty,  helpless  little  girl  j 
on  your  hands,  who,  if  she  had  strength  to  love,  ) 
hadn’t  sense  to  appreciate  you.  j 

“Well,  you  deserve  it  all,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  ; 
I  wouldn’t  give  one  cent  of  the  thousands  I  pos- ! 
sess  to  save  you,  or  your  wife,  or  child  from  \ 
starvation,”  and  the  lady  brought  down  her  ; 
clenched  hand  on  the  table.  5 

No,  not  on  the  table,  but  on  a  book  that  lay  j 
there.  &o  wonder  the  flush  and  the  scorn  went  i 
out  from  the  lady’s  face,  for  that  book  was  her  ; 
mother's  Bible ,  and  the  old  days  when  she  read  \ 
it  at  her  knee,  came  like  far  travellers  away  from  J 
her  life’s  morning,  and  stood  still  and  reproach-  i 
fully  about  her.  She  bowed  down  her  fair  face  \ 
on  the  old  brown  cover  and  wept,  and  the  angel  j 
iu  her  heart  lifted  his  head  and  whispered,  “For-  j 
give  even  as  ye  would  be  forgiven .”  There  was  a  \ 
long,  fierce  struggle  betwixt  the  good  and  the 
evil  in  the  soul  of  Alice  Eeadc  that  night.  But  \ 
there  was  a  new  beauty  on  her  face,  the  beauty  of  } 
peace* when  at  last  it  was  lifted  from  the  old  Bible.  * 


“Well,  Alice,  what  can  I  do  for  yon  this 
morning?” 

Mr.  Reade  leisurely  drew  on  his  glasses  as  he 
asked  the  question,  glancing  admiringly  at  the 
graceful  position  of  his  wife,  as  she  sat  in  her 
easy-choir,  her  head  cushioned  on  its  crimson 
back. 

He  was  a  portly,  pompous-looking  man,  with 
a  shrewd,  self-satisfied  kind  of  physiognomy— a 
fine,  well,  unreserved  elderly  gentleman  on  the 
whole. 

“I  thank  you.  I  don’t  want  anything,  Mr. 
Reade,  unless - ” 

“Well,  speak  out,  my  dear,  for  I  ought  to 
have  been  on  Wall  street  an  hour  ago.” 

“Didn’t  you  promise  me  a  new  diamond  pin, 
last  week?”  She  looked  up  from  the  figures  on 
the  rug  with  a  smile  dimpling  her  mouth,  which 
few  husband’s  woul<\  have  resisted. 

“So  I  did,  dear  child,  and  I  see  you  want  it 
to-night  for  the  party.  Well,  you  shall  have  it 
for  two  kisses.” 

“No,  I  shan’t  either,  for  I’ve  pins  enough 
already,  but,”  crossing  her  hands  co&xinglyon 
his  arm,  “I  want  the  money  very  much  for 
something  else.  It’s  a  great  secret,  so  don't, 
please,  ask  me  anything  about  it,  only  uj  I 
may  have  it.” 

“A  thousand  dollars  to  throw  away  on  & 
secret.  Extravagant,  Alice!”  Mr.  Reade  drew 
in  his  breath,  but  there  was  a  smile  lurking  in 
his  eyes,  and  his  wife  knew  all  was  right 

“Send  up  the  noto  before  eleven — please,  Mr. 
Reade!”  were  the  words  that  followed  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  down  stairs. 

Let  us  change  the  scene. 

It  was  a  high  chamber,  in  a  dilapidated  brick 
row,  and  miserably  destitute.  A  few  ashes  were 
smouldering  on  the  hearth,  and  by  this  sat  a 
shivering,  starving  mother  and  her  child. 

“Mother,  mother,  won’t  papa  come  home 
pretty  soon,  and  bring  Newell  a  nice  cake?”  said 
the  boy. 

“I  hope  so,  dear  little  boy.  Oh,  if  he  only 
can  sell  one  of  the  pictures!”  It  was  pitiful, 
the  sob  in  the  woman’s  voice,  the  tone  half 
hopeful,  half  despairing,  in  which  she  spoke 
this.  She  was  young  and  very  pretty  still,  even 
with  her  pole,  pinched  face,  and  the  sorrow  that 
looked  out  of  her  large,  blue  eyes. 

There  was  no  great  force  of  character  in  the 
face,  it  is  true.  You  felt  it  was  not  one  to  meet 
calmly,  defiantly,  the  great  trial  hours  of  life, 
but  it  was  6weet,  womanly,  and  oh,  so  very  sor¬ 
rowful  !  * 

The  boy,  of  some  five  summers,  was  not  like 
his  mother.  The  tone  of  his  face,  from  the 
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broad  forehead,  to  the  small,  fall  month,  was  >  prayer  of  the  artist  seemed  a  heart  hallelujah, 
stronger  and  deeper.  Even  his  large,  hazel  eyes  j  that  must  have  reached  up  through  the  song 
and  brown  hair  were  his  father’s.  j  of  seraph  and  archangel  to  the  Death  White 

And  then  to  think  of  the  husband  and  the  l  Throne ! 
father,  with  his  sensitive,  aesthetic  nature,  and  $  Again  we  change  the  scene, 
his  proud,  high  spirit  reduced  to  this!  Oh,  J  “Well,  Watkins,  my  good  man,  did  you  get 

Lucius  Brante,  it  might  have  been  weakness  \  the  pictures  V* 

and  sin,  but  it  was  hardly  strange  that  you  had  j  Alice  Reade  asked  the  question  with  breathless 
gone  out  from  the  old  chamber  that  day,  with  J  eagerness,  as  she  met  her  servant  at  the  door, 
these  words  in  your  heart,  “ Success  or  suicide!”  j  “Yes,  ma’am;  hore  they  are  safe  and  sound, 
The  boy  drew  up  closer  to  his  mother,  and  ^  four  of  ’em,”  said  the  man,  bustling  mysteri- 
she  put  her  arms  tenderly  about  him,  but  she  ^  ously  into  the  apartment,  and  (^positing  the 
did  not  speak  for  fear  the  tears  would  come. 

With  all  his  rare  gifts,  the  artist  father  had 
never  painted  so  touching  a  picture. 

Another  hour  went  by,  and  there  was  the  )  “And  did  you  see  the  artist?” 
quick  ring  of  feet  on  the  old  staircase,  and  \  “Yes,  ma’am,  and  paid  the  thousand  dollars 
something  in  the  sound  which  gave  a  new  spring  \  into  his  own  hands.  He  seemed  struck  dumb 
of  hope  to  the  hearts  that  beat  low  by  the  dying  \  with  astonishment.  He’s  had  some  hard  tussels 
ashes.  S  with  life,  I  reckon.  Somehow  it  did  me  good  to 

The  door  burst  open,  and  Lucius  Brante  i  plank  down  the  money,”  addfid  the  shrewd,  but 
rushed  wildly  in,  and  threw  a  heavy  purse  into  !  kind-hearted  man  servant, 
his  wife’s  lap.  Was  the  man  mad?  For  he  J  “And  you  remembered  my  charge?  And  he 
clasped  her  and  the  frightened  child  one  mo-  *  thought  they  were  purchased  for  yourself?” 
ment  in  his  arms  and  throw  them  up,  triumph-  $  “In  course  he  did.  I  could  have  got  them  for 
antly  laughing  and  shouting,  while  the  tears  J  a  twentieth  part  of  the  money,  but  you  said  he 
ran  down  his  proud  face,  as  they  would  down  \  was  to  have  it  all:  and  so  I  set  my  own  price, 
the  face  of  a  little  child. 

“What  docs  it  mean,  Lucius — speak  to  me?” 

P&sped  the  young  wife,  shaking  from  head  to 
foot. 

“I  have  saved  you,  Helen,  Newell!  Thank 
God-thank  God!  There  is  a  thousand  dollars 
in  that  purse.  Oh,  it  seems  as  if  I  must  be 
dreaming,  as  if  this  great,  sudden  good  could  \  “Alice,  Alice,  come  nearer  to  me,”  said  the 
not  be  true!”  \  dying  woman,  and  she  drew  down  her  cousin’s 

“And  who  was  it  bought  them,  Lucius?”  S  head  almost  to  her  lips, 
asked  the  wife,  through  her  glad  tears.  \  Alice  Reade’s  face  grew  white  ns  the  death- 

“The  man’s  name  (blessings  on  it!)  was  Wat- 5  stricken  one  beneath  it,  while  the  struggling, 
kins.  He  bought  four  of  my  pictures,  selecting  {  disjointed  sentences  came  over  Mrs.  Henley’s 
them  from  all  the  others  in  the  collection,  and  s  lips. 

paid  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  n-piece!  \  “That  letter — you  remember?  Lucius  Brante 
He  was  a  plain,  ordinary-looking  sort  of  man  j  did  not  write  it.  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  He 
apparently  not  much  of  a  connoisseur  in  \  was  not  false  to  you.  I  wrote  it,  that  you  might 

paintings  either.  But  I  could  have  fallen  down  >  marry - ”  a  sudden  convulsion  left  her  speech- 

at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him!”  <  less,  but  her  dying  eyes  prayed  “ Forgive  me !” 

“Papa,  papa,  did  you  bring  your  little  boy  \  This  last  year  had  made  Alice  Reade  a  better 
the  cake?”  and  the  soft  cheek  of  the  child  wasl  woman,  and  her  white  lips  answered  the  ques- 
pressed  up  to  his  father’s.  ^  tion  of  those  dim  eyes  with  solemn  earnestness. 

“No,  dear,”  gathering  him  to  his  heart,  “but  '  “May  God  forgive  you,  aunt  Jane,  freely  as  I 
P»pa  will  get  you  a  dozen  now:  and  Newell  and  ^  do!”  and  taking  that  forgiveness  with  it,  the 
mamma  shall  never  be  hungry  again.  We  will  s  soul  of  Jane  Henley  went  out  from  that  gorgeous 
have  a  fire,  and  such  a  supper  as  we  haven’t  ij  death  chamber  to  its  God. 

had  for  years.  God  has  sent  his  angel  when  $  Five  years  had  passed.  The  Florence  Bunset 
the  darkness  was  deepest.  Let  us  thank  Him,”  s  looked  serenely  into  the  studio  of  the  artist,  and 
*nd  they  knelt  down  there,  on  the  old  hearth-  i  the  light  Florence  winds  moved  up  from  the  val- 
hricks,  in  the  gathering  night  darkness,  and  the  •  lies,  where  they  had  lain  bound  all  day  amoD£ 


Will  you  have  ’em  hung  in  the  parlor?” 

“No.  I  will  take  care  of  them.  Not  even  Mr. 
Reade  must  know  I  have  purchased  them.  You 
understand,  Watkins?” 

There  was  a  significant  answer  in  the  man’s 
face  as  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 
Alice’s  aunt  was  dying. 


^  large  package  on  the  table,  for  Watkins  was  an 
\  especial  favorite  with  both  his  master  and  mis- 
\  tress. 
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THE  LILAC8  WERE  IN  BLOOM. 


the  tall  grass  and  the  rich  crimson  blooms.  “  It 
is  very  beautiful,”  said  the  lady,  breaking  the 
long  silence  which  had  followed  a  longer  con¬ 
versation,  as  she  turned  her  deep  eyes  from  the 
purple  clouds  to  her  companion’s  face. 

“Yes,  Alice,  very  beantiful.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  we  used  to  watch  them  at  the  kitchen 
window  of  the  old  yellow  brown  homestead,  ten 
years  ago?” 

The  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears.  There 
was  another  long  pause. 

“It  is  vyy  strange  I  met  you  among  the 
mountains  last  week,  neither  knowing  that  the 
other  was  widowed;  neither  dreaming  that  the 
heart  of  each  was  true  to  its  first  love!” 

“You  will  forgive  aunt  Jane,  Lucius?  She 
toned  me,  and  it  was  her  ambition  instigated 
the  falsehood.”  The  lady’s  tones  were  very 
earnest. 

“Certainly,  Alice.  God  has  reached  out  to 
me  so  many  rich  blessings,  that  there  is  only 
room  for  gratitude  in  my  soul.  Look  there. 
It  was  just  as  I  saw  them  when  I  broke  into 
the  chamber  that  night,  when  the  turning  point 
in  my  career  came,  and  I  have  walked  on  to 
wealth  and  fame  ever  since.” 

Lucius  Brante  drow  aside  the  covering,  and 
the  sunset  poured  all  over  the  painting  like  a 
sudden  baptism  from  heaven. 

It  would  have  brought  the  tears  into  your  eyes 
with  the  first  glance. 


^  A  mother  and  her  child  sat  together  over  a 
\  heap  of  smouldering  ashes. 

5  Both  were  very  beautiful,  but  there  was  a 
5  mingling  of  despondency  and  tenderness  in  the 
|  mother’s  face — a  look  of  patient  waiting  in  the 
l  boy’s  dark  eyes,  which  over-reaches  all  descrip- 
i  tion. 

s  “God  must  have  sent  His  angel  to  that  man’s 
j  heart,  or  he  would  never  have  bought  my  pk- 
^  tures.  I  always  believed  it,  Alice.” 
j  And  the  artist’s  soul  glowed  in  his  proud  face 
\  as  he  turned  it  to  his  companion. 

J  Their  eyes  met  a  moment.  Lucius  Brante  had 
J  read  them  many  times  before.  It  was  hardly 
|  strange  that  he  now  translated  the  thought,  which 
$  the  lips  beneath  them  would  not  for  worlds  hare 
\  uttered. 

j  “Alice,  you  had  something  to  do  with  those 
J  pictures!” 

j  Her  tears  answered  him.  An  hour  later  he 
\  had  drawn  all  from  her — an  hour  later  he  knew 
$  she  was  the  earthly  Saviour  of  himself,  his  wife 
j  and  his  child! 

;  It  was  one  of  life’s  consecrated  hours.  I  ean- 
|  not  look  into  it! 

\  But  the  next  week,  Newell  Brante,  the  hrvwa- 
\  haired  child  of  the  artist,  bought  many  flowers 
\  of  the  country  children  who  brought  wild  roses 
\  from  the  fields  about  Florence,  saying,  with  hit 
|  father’s  smile,  “I  shall  have  &  new  mother  to- 
I  night!” 


THE  LILACS  WERE  IN  BLOOM. 

BY  EDWARD  A  .  DABBY. 


The  lilacs  were  in  blossom,  ) 

Aud  their  frugranec  rich  and  rare,  j 

Like  a  pleasing  incense  floated  j 

Out  upon  the  evening  air.  j 

All  the  tender  flowers  of  Spring-tiuie  i 

Then  were  beautiful  in  bloom,  5 

And  the  sportive  wind  was  laden  j 

With  the  wealth  of  their  perfume.  j 

I  remember  how  the  maples  j 

Nodded  in  the  gentle  breozc,  *• 

And  how  musical  the  robins  f 

Were  among  the  apple  trees. 

I  remember  how  tho  volley 

Smiled  with  sneh  nn  holy  air,  * 

Looking  beautiful  and  peaceful  { 

As  a  soul  that  hath  no  care. 

[  remember  that  old  garden  j 

With  its  weeds  and  ruined  walls,  t 

And  the  grey  and  broken  hearth-stone  > 

Where  the  creeping  ivy  crawls;  \ 


And  tho  clump  of  lilac  bushes 

With  their  purple  cloud  of  flowers. 
Whence  the  richest  floods  of  sweetness 
Fell  in  ever  grateful  showers. 

I  remember  how  my  bosom 

Swelled  with  Love’s  arising  tide. 

As  I  looked  upon  the  maiden 
Plucking  lilacs  at  my  side; 

And  the  hopes  and  fond  emotions, 
Hardly  daring  yet  to  rise, 

That  were  kindled  by  the  beaming 
Of  her  soft  and  loving  eyes. 

Ever  since  that  happy  evening, 

Smiling  with  its  pleasant  hours, 

I  have  had  &  tender  loving 
For  the  purple  lilac  flowers; 

For  tho  lilacs,  when  they  blossom. 
Whisper  sweetly  of  a  maiden 
Who  has  lod  me  from  a  desert 
To  a  love-illumined  Aidenne. 
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MAINTAINING  HIS  POSITION. 


BY  MBS.  DEBORAH  PBDSLEY. 


*€  A  letter,  if  you  please,  sir,”  said  a  livery 
servant  to  hia  master,  Mr.  Loveself,  who  was 
sitting  with  his  family  at  the  breakfast- table. 
The  morning  was  unusually  cold,  but  the  fire 
burnt  so  cheerfully,  and  the  urn  sang  so  merrily, 
that  whilst  discussing  the  luxuries  before  them, 
they  forgot  there  were  such  things  as  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  world. 

“Only  from  Charles,  my  dear,”  replied  Mr. 
Loveself,  to  a  look  of  interrogation  from  his 
wife;  “the  old  Btory;  he  wants  help — his  wife 
and  children  are  sick,  and  he  has  not  the  means 
to  procure  medical  assistance.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  him  to  say  so,  but  how  do  I  know  it  is 
true;  besides  I  have  my  own  family  to  care  for, 
without  looking  after  brothers  or  sisters.  A 
man  must  take  care  of  number  one,  and  main¬ 
tain  his  position, ”  continued  Mr.  Loveself;  at 
the  same  time  affixing  his  signature  to  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  for  the  winter  balls  in  the  town 
of - . 

Poor  Charles!  what  matters  it  that  you  were 
cradled  on  the  same  knee — that  you  slept  in  the 
same  bosom;  your  brother  must  “ maintain  hi s 
position.”  What  matters  it  that  your  Lilia,  the 
object  of  your  early  love,  is  fading  away  before 
your  eyes,  and  you  powerless  to  help  her? — 
what  matters  it  that  your  little  ones  must  be 
shroudless  and  coffinless,  were  it  not  for  the 
charity  of  strangers?  Your  brother  must 11  main¬ 
tain  his  position ;”  his  children  must  be  arrayed 
in  silks  and  velvets ;  his  wife’s  aristocratic  rela¬ 
tives  must  be  regaled  with  sumptuous  feasts. 
No,  he  certainly  has  no  money  to  spare. 

But  ah!  poor,  selfish  man,  as  each  Sabbath 
you  take  your  accustomed  seat  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  as  the  words,  “He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord,”  fall  upon  your  ear,  does 
no  faint  voice  whisper  the  name  of  Charles? — 
does  no  tinge  of  self-reproach  crimson  your 
cheek?  Or  as  you  turn  to  your  own  luxurious 
home,  where  pampered  menials  wait  your  bid¬ 
ding,  does  no  thought  go  forth  to  those  suffering 
ones  who  would  gladly  “eat  of  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table?” 

A  week  passes.  Lilia  is  dead.  Charles  sits  by 
her  humble  coffin  with  bowed  head  and  stricken 
heart.  She,  whose  only  dower  was  her  wealth 
of  love  for  him,  lies  cold  and  motionless.  Never 


again  will  those  closed  eyes  gladden  him  with 
their  beams  of  love.  But  a  few  days  since,  and 
together  they  knelt  by  the  graves  of  their  little 
ones,  and  now  she  too  is  gone;  a  few  hours  more 
and  his  treasured  ones  will  lie  side  by  side  in 
the  lone  grave-yard — no  stone  to  mark  the  spot 
— no  requiem  but  the  wild  wind’s  moan.  Friends! 
and  Charles  groaned  as  he  thought  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  wealth 
and  station.  Oh,  could  he  not  of  his  abundanoe 
have  spared  something? — he  asked  not  much. 
Yes,  half  the  cost  of  one  splendid  entertainment 
would  have  saved  his  darlings  from  disease  and 
death.  Oh,  wealth!  wealth!  how  truly  has  it 
been  said  that  “it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

The  sun  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  still  Charles  sat 
by  that  coffin.  Night  drew  on,  and  as  the  pale 
stars  shone  in  at  that  little  casement,  and  cast 
their  feeble  rays  on  the  uncovered  face  of  the 
dead,  the  watcher  was  still  there  gazing  on  that 
lifeless  form.  Morning  broke,  and  the  bright 
glare  of  the  sun  illumined  that  desolate  cham¬ 
ber.  Charles  started — steps  were  heard  on  the 
stairs,  the  door  opened,  and  overcome  with  ex¬ 
haustion  and  misery  he  sank  on  the  floor.  Well 
would  it  be,  poor  mourner,  if  that  unconscious¬ 
ness  could  last;  but  thy  heavenly  Father  wills  it 
not — the  ordeal  is  not  yet  over — perhaps  thou 
had’st  set  up  idols  in  thy  heart,  worshipping 
thy  household  treasures  more  than  thy  God — 
loving  the  gifts  more  than  the  Giver. 

The  coffin  is  lifted  out,  and  the  humble  pro¬ 
cession  moves  through  the  streets.  No  sabled 
hearse  with  nodding  plumes  is  there — no  long 
line  of  mourners  swells  that  funeral  train.  One, 
only  one  follows  the  dead  to  its  long  home — to 
that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns. 
The  last  sad  rites  are  over,  and  Charles  returns 
to  his  desolate  home  alone — alone!  ah,  how  his 
heart  sickens  and  his  brain  reels  at  the  thought. 
But  happier  far  the  dead  than  the  living,  for 
never  again  will  they  hunger  or  thirst — never 
again  will  pain  or  sickness  be  their  lot,  for  at 
“God’s  right  hand  are  pleasures  forever  more.” 

Night  had  thrown  her  sable  curtain  over  the 
face  of  nature,  and  snugly  ensconced  in  an  easy- 
chair — wrapped  in  an  elegant  dressing-gown — 
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time's  changes. 


his  feet  incased  in  velvet  slippers  and  luxuriat¬ 
ing  in  the  warmth  of  a  blazing  fire,  sat  Mr. 
Loveself. 

On  a  table  before  him  lay  the  daily  papers, 
one  of  which  was  now  engaging  his  attention — 
but  why  that  start  and  half-suppressed  exclama¬ 
tion  of  horror?  He  reads. 

“Distressing  event!  Yesterday  an  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  found 
dead  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  this  city.  The 
deceased  had,  it  appears,  followed  to  the  grave 
his  wife  and  children  within  the  last  week;  their 
deaths,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  no  doubt  caused  jj 
by  their  utter  destitution.  It  is  rumored  that  \ 


i  the  deceased  persons  were  very  nearly  related 
|  to  a  family  of  high  standing  in  a  neighboring 
|  town,  who  were  too  heartless  to  render  them 
*  any  assistance.  If  this  statement  be  correct, 
|  doubtless  the  vengeance  of  an  offended  God  will 
\  sooner  or  later  overtake  them.” 

£  The  paper  fell  from  the  reader’s  hand.  A 
|  voice  seemed  crying  to  him,  out  of  heaven,  “thoa 
\  art  thy  brother’s  murderer.”  And  still,  though 
|  years  have  passed,  the  rich  man  is  often  woke 
^  from  his  sleep,  by  a  voice  that  seems  to  cry  out 
|  of  heaven,  “thy  brother’s  murderer.”  Such  is 
the  price  Mr.  Loveself  has  paid  for  Maintaimso 
His  Position. 


TIME'S  CHANGES. 


BY  ELIZABETH  BOUTON. 


now  changed  the  time’s  since  Ilclla’s  tide 
Leandcr  swam  to  greet  his  bride, 

And  Neptune’s  rage  could  not  divide 
That  gallant  heart, 

That  rather  buffet  wind  and  wave, 

An  ocean  tempest  s  fury  brave, 

And  even  meet  a  wat’ry  grave 

Than  dwell  apart. 

How  changed  too  since  bright  Helen’s  eyes 
Could  make  all  Greece  in  armor  rise. 

And  through  the  hollow  vaulted  skies 
War’s  trumpet  sound. 

Till  nine  long  years  had  rolled  away, 

And  Gray’s  proud  walls,  time-worn  and  grey, 
A  pile  of  massive  ruins  lay, 

Razed  to  the  ground. 

Changed  since  at  Cleopatra’s  word 
Victorious  Romo’s  all-conquering  lord 
Laid,  all  unheeding  fame,  his  sword 
Tamely  aside, 

And  owned  in  Beauty’s  presence  bright 
A  power  of  more  subduing  might, 

Then  when  kings  marshalled  for  the  fight 
Thoir  strength  and  pride. 

Changed  since  with  dark  baronial  frown 
The  feudal  towers  looked  proudly  down, 

And  saw  the  tourney’s  victor  crown, 

By  her  he  loved  ,* 

And  each  true  knight  wore  ’neath  the  vest 
Of  mail  that  glittered  on  his  breast, 

Or  ’mid  the  plumos  above  his  crest 
His  lady’s  glove. 

Gone  are  those  times  of  courtly  dames, 
Whose  beauties  set  the  world  in  flames, 

And  gave  the  memory  of  their  names 
To  these  far  times; 


.  And  gone  those  knights  renowned  in  bterr, 

|  Who  only  lived  for  love  and  glory, 

\  Whose  deeds  still  live  in  records  hoary, 
s  Or  poets’  rhymes. 

§  The  herald's  trump  is  heard  no  more, 
j  Hushed  is  the  song  of  troubadour, 

\  And  Chivalry’s  proud  deeds  are  o’er; 

'  Wisdom_has  told 

s  That  glory’s  but  a  frenzied  dream, 
j  And  love  a  weakness  we  should  deem 
)  Fit  only  for  some  poet’s  theme, 

|  Or  story  old. 

'  Gone  those  rude  times  when  heart  and  soul 
\  Subservient  to  their  blind  control 
\  Held  policy — so  sage  and  cold 
!  That  boundlesa  sway 

\  Holds  over  wiser,  modern  man 
s  Of  all  his  thoughts,  still  leads  the  van 
j  Of  every  action,  lays  the  plan, 

I  And  points  the  way. 

S 

$  For  fact,  not  fancy  rules  the  day, 

'  And  lighter  motives  all  obey 
^  The  ruling  passion  that  holds  sway, 

J  And  governs  all; 

$  And  gold,  not  glory  is  the  theme 
^  That  shapes  ambition’s  feverish  dream, 

<  And  dazzles  with  its  magic  gleam 
\  Both  great  and  small. 

|  Hail!  glorious  age  of  common  sense; 

$  Hail !  triumph  vast,  of  pounds  and  pence 

\  O’er  wild  romance,  honor’s  protence, 

iAnd  all  their  train; 

^  Breathes  there  beneath  the  frozen  pole 
$  Tho  man  who  spurns  the  power  of  gold, 

\  And  who’d  not  stake  his  very  soul 

For  golden  gain  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Concord ,  August  1GM,  1854. 

Thi  stockholders  and  many  friends  of  the 
Montreal  road  have  gone  to  Plymouth  to-day; 
for  to-day  the  road  opens  at  that  place.  Onr 
folks  have  all  gone:  Jose  Clement,  and  scores 
besides.  I  was  to  go,  but  I  had  a  furious  ner- 
Tons  headache  coming  on,  I  was  in  various  ways 
out  of  tune ;  and  so  remained  at  home. 

This  afternoon  I  am  well  enough;  but  not 
strong.  So  I  shan't  dress  unless  some  one  comes. 
1  shall  sit  here  in  my  wrapper  telling  you  all 
about  that  Wednesday  evening. 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock.  I  was  standing 
in  the  parlor  near  the  door,  with  papa  and  Judge 
Darrell,  near  Andrew  Bell  and  Barton.  Papa  and 
the  judge  were  overhauling  Edward  Beecher’s 
new  work.  I  was  listening  now  to  them,  anon 
to  Andrew  Bell  and  Barton's  wit ;  now  and  anon 
lending  an  eye  and  an  ear  to  the  general  effect 
of  flowers,  splendid  dresses,  blooming,  bright 
faces  and  gas-light;  of  laughter  near  and  re¬ 
mote,  of  the  cheerful  buzz  of  conversation  near 
tod  remote;  now  and  anon  thinking,  as  I  con¬ 
fess,  with  a  relieved  heart,  “She  won’t  come 
this  night!  Almost  nine  o'clock;  Caroline  won’t 
come  this  night!"  when,  all  at  once,  a  sudden 
stillness  fell  on  all,  as  if  suddenly  a  torpedo  had 
come  and  touched  them. 

Well,  I  turned  at  the  hush  in  season  to  get 
glimpses  of  two  persons,  one  very  tall,  the  other 
▼«ry  short,  gliding  up  stairs. 

“Why!  Mrs.  White  and  Jose  Clement!"  whis¬ 
pered  a  dozen  voices. 

“What  is  it?  what’s  happened?"  asked  those 
Yho  had  neither  seen  nor  heard. 

“Caroline  White  and  Jose  Clement  have  come; 
together.  What  do  you  suppose  this  means?" 

Bet  soon  we  all  knew  what  it  meant.  For 
little  Jose  came  down  out  of  breath,  her  fingers 
flattering  as  she  drew  her  mits  on,  by-the-way, 
and  put  her  hair  back  into  place;  (two  consecu- 
tiTe  breaches  of  etiquette,  you  see,  in  Jose  Cle¬ 
ment!  I  don’t  suppose  the  like  has  ever  been 
kaown  before ;  for  all  her  mother's  lessons  were 
and  are,  to  this  day,  on  “  appearing  well  in  com¬ 
pany.”  Not  on  feeling  kindness,  consideration 
for  others,  respect  for  her  own  conscience  rather 
Vol.  XXX.— 7 


^  than  for  the  lips  and  tongues  of  others.)  “I 

I  didn't  start  with  her!"  whispered  Jose,  still 
working  at  her  mits  and  under-sleeves.  And 
she  went  on  tip-toe  to  the  ear  of  one,  drew  the 
ear  of  another  down  to  her  to  say,  “  I  wouldn't 
have  started  with  her.  We  had  company;  this 
made  me  late.  And  who  Bhould  I  meet  but  her 
right  here  at  the  gate !  I  was  provoked  to  have 
to  come  in  with  her !  Mamma  don’t  allow  me 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  her;  ever.  She  is 
so  talked  about  you,  you  know !  and  besides,  she 
has  given  me  a  decided  cut,  more  than  once, 
when  she  had  better  company.  She  was  a  little 
ashamed,  I  think,  when  she  saw  that  I  was  close 
by ;  a  little  frightened,  when,  on  looking  to  see 
who  else  she  had  for  her  neighbors,  she  met  Bar¬ 
ton's  look  of  sovereign  contempt  bent  on  her.” 

I  looked  at  papa  to  see  what  he  felt.  He  just 
passed  quiet,  grave  glances  from  JGse  to  me,  from 
me  to  others  whose  demonstrations,  although  far 
1  less  palable  than  Jose's,  were  still  obviously 
|  against  the  guest  we  had  invited.  I  could  not 
j  know  what  he  felt;  but  some  quality  in  his  bear- 
i  ing  made  me  feel  assured  and^strong;  made  me 
<  feel  very  grateful,  very  loving  toward  him. 

|  “Ah!"  thought  I,  suddenly.  “I  wonder  how 

*  Andrew  Bell  feels  about  it." 

|  Yes,  I  saw;  saw,  on  the  whole,  rather  an 
•  ambiguous,  quizzical  expression.  But  I  knew 
\  he  liked  it  very  well  and  congratulated  himself, 
\  that  I  would  see  now  he  was  wiser  in  opposing 

I*  Caroline's  invitation,  than  I  in  inviting  her. 

“I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  he,  coming 
nearer,  as  his  eye  met  mine,  and  speaking  away 
down  in  his  throat.  “People  will  swallow  a 
good  deal  sometimes,  when  it  is  put  upon  them 
with  hardihood  like  yours.  But  I  knew  you 
couldn’t  make  this  go  down.  See!  Barton  is  as 
angry  and  defiant  as  a  tiger.  He'd  let  his  blood 
\  run,  any  time,  poor  fool  I  for  her,  and  count  it  a 
glory." 

|  “Well,  it  is  good  if  there  is  one,  in  this  day, 

<  who  will  make  a  little  valiant  sacrifice,  whother 
\  of  blood,  or  of  easy,  self-complacent  quietude,” 

\  (I  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  spoke. 

\  I  know,  with  curling  lip.)  “Who  will  do  this,” 

•  I  added,  “for  anybody,  or  for  any  idea  whatever. 

I  I’m  going  up  now  to  come  down  with  Caroline.” 
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He  half-smiledy  looking  on  the  floor;  turned 
on  his  heel  and  passed  with  a  few  leisurely  steps 
into  immaculate  Jose’s  Clement’s  neighborhood. 
When  I  needed  him  so  much,  gentle  Nan!  You 
were  always  lazy  enough,  good  Dick ;  but  there 
was  never  a  time  of  trial  like  that  for  me,  that 
you  didn’t  help  me  through  it  by  saying,  “Never 
mind,  Jenny.!  You  be  easy.  Stay  right  here  by 
me;  we’ll  manage  it  easily  enough  together.” 
And  we  always  did.  We  could  have  done  it, 
Wednesday  evening,  if  you  had  been  here.  Be¬ 
cause,  sustained  by  you  (your  presence,  when 
you  were  bent  on  serving  me,  was,  always,  as 
Andrew  Bell’s  might  be,  soothing  and  strengthen¬ 
ing,)  I  should  have  felt  no  anger,  no  defiance 
rising.  I  should  have  kept  a  calm  mastery  of 
myself  and  of  the  circumstances,  strong  as  their 
tide  was,  and  everything  would  have  come  out 
right.  I  would  have  been  kind  to  Caroline,  ns 
became  the  hostess  toward  her  guest;  kind  to¬ 
ward  all  the  rest.  And  others,  seeing  our  strong 
unconcern,  seeing  us  stand  by  Caroline  and 
attend  to  her,  without  scath,  would  have  come 
also  to  stand  by  her  and  show  her  generous 
kindness.  This  would  have  done  her  innermost 
soul  good ;  would  have  called  up  the  genial,  the 
excellent,  and  laid  the  reckless,  the  defiant  at  rest. 

But  you  were  a  long  way  off.  Andrew  Bell 
was  laughing  gaily  in  Jose  Clement’s  neighbor¬ 
hood;  papa  had  gone  out  into  some  of  the  other 
rooms  where  mamma  was;  no  one  looked  ready 
to  help  me  except  Barton,  who  was  biting  his 
lip  through,  with  kis  hands  put  tightly  together 
behind  him;  and  his  championship  would  only 
have  made  Caroline’s  cause  the  more  desperate, 
whatever  it  might  do  for  any  other.  This  I  ad¬ 
mitted  to  myself;  and,  sighing,  I  passed  through 
the  crowd  without  speaking,  without  looking  in 
any  one’s  face;  and  went  up  stairs  to  bring 
Caroline  down. 

Oh,  well,  I  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  If  she  had 
been  a  little  bit  of  a  woman,  of  ordinary  bearing, 
dress  and  beauty,  she  might  have  come  in  and 
got  through  the  evening  nicely,  with  all  her  im¬ 
puted  sins  and  offences.  People  would  have  made 
way  for  her,  bowed  to  her  if  chance  brought  her 
near,  the  flow  of  laughter  and  talk  going  on  un¬ 
ruffled  all  the  while.  For  Caroline  things  stood 
still.  That  is,  the  things  that  were  near.  Those 
that  were  remote,  as,  in  the  other  parlor,  in  the 
hall,  and  even  across  the  room  where  we  were, 
went  on  gaily  as  ever,  perhaps,  after  the  first 
shock  and  trepidation  were  over. 

You  know,  brother  Dick,  how  censorious  Mrs. 
Baderly  is,  how  her  mouth-corners  droop,  and 
her  eyes  have  the  look  of  being  done  with  look¬ 
ing  for  comfort,  of  having  settled  finally  upon  a 


O  U  G  H  T  O  N. 

$  contemplation  of  yellow-hued  melancholy.  This 
\  comes  from  her  ill-health,  charitable  mamma 

Isays,  so  that  one  should  have  pity  and  patience. 

So  it  does,  I  suppose,  from  bad  health  and  &  bad 
,  organization.  And,  by-the-bye,  I  wonder  how 
\  much  bad  feeling  or  bad  reaction  there  is  in  this 
|  whole  world,  how  much  moroseness  like  Mrs. 

>  Baderly’s,  or  malice  like  Eunice’s,  or  impulsm, 

^  arrogant  recklessness  like  Caroline  White’s,  that 
|  don’t  come  in  one  way  or  another,  out  of  unto* 

|  ward  circumstances  of  health,  organization,  or 
\  social  position.  Not  much  I  fancy.  And  let 

||  Mrs.  Baderly  first  turn  the  evil  of  her  own  life 
I  and  lot  into  good,  even  as  she  so  rigidly  require 
<  others  to  do,  before  she,  or  her  friends  for  he, 
demand  the  philosophical  leniency  and  forbear¬ 
ance  she  never  bestows. 

Mrs.  Baderly,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  was  dost 
;  by  where  I  halted  with  Caroline,  just  inside  the 
parlor  door.  She  pretended  that  she  didn’t  m< 
Caroline.  With  lifted  eye-brows,  with  drawling 
and  depressed  tones,  she  kept  on  talking  with, 

;  or  rather  to,  Mrs.  Hall,  of  “bad  weather.' 

;  “drought,”  of  “that  sad  affair  jnt  Fishernlie,” 

:  and  the  evil  tendency  of  the  world  in  general- 
Her  daughters  were  near  when  we  went  is,  tfd 
;  I  don’t  know  who  else.  That  part  of  ther«« 
was  full.  But  soon  it  began  to  thin  out  per* 

|  ceptibly.  The  Baderly  girls  talked  a  little  be¬ 
hind  their  fans,  glowering  in  a  side  way,  & 

:  Caroline,  now  and  then ;  and  soon  slipped  afty 
Others  slipped  away.  Soon  supper  was  reah 
I  saw  Andrew  Bell  lead  Jose  out.  Papa  c*®* 
back  and  looked  in  to  see  how  it  was  with 
:  Seeing  me  coming  closely  behind  the  crowd,  with 
;  Caroline,  he  smiled  and  bowed,  as  if  to  signify. 

;  “All  right!  so  you  don’t  need  me,”  then  turned 
\  back  in  haste,  to  mamma,  of  course.  Barta 
!  led  his  sister;  keeping  near  us,  and  occasional^ 

■;  speaking. 

So  you  see  I  was  with  Caroline  at  supper.  1 
:  was  with  her  all  through  the  evening.  Others 
\  joined  us  now  and  then,  of  course;  we  joined 
$  others.  But  Caroline,  with  her  quick  perctp* 
5  tion,  her  quick  feeling,  could  not  fail  to  s* 
\  what  impressed  me  so  disgracefully,  that,  of 
J  nearly  all  who  came,  the  manner,  the  looks  aid 
$  tones  said,  to  me,  “We  like  you.  You’re  a  nire 
\  girl.  You  do  just  as  we  would  like  to  hove  you. 
\  so  everybody  likes  you;  so  nobody  talks  abort 
|  you ;  so  you’re  thoroughly  respectable,  you  tee, 

\  said  to  her,  “You,  we’ll  speak  to  you,  becan* 
|  you’re  hero  with  Jenny  Stoughton;  but  we  dont 
\  like  you.  You’re  not  subservient  You  carry 
|  your  head  too  high.  And  so,  see!  we  carry 
|  heads  high,  although  we  attend  to  you  a  little, 
*  because  you  are  Acre.” 
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Warn’t  it  disagreeable  enough  ?  } 

Hut  I  must  write  no  more  this  night.  They  j 
came  home,  that  is:  papa,  mamma  and  Andrew  { 
Cell,  together  with  a  friend  of  Andrew  Bell,  i 
whom  he  accidentally  met  up  there,  came  home  s 
hours  ago.  Papa  and  mamma  have  been  in  hero  \ 
to  see  me.  I  have  been  in  their  room  sitting  at ! 
their  feet,  to  hear  about  the  day;  to  talk  about  \ 
whatever  came  uppermost  in  our  thoughts;  for? 
everything  has  interest  when  one  talks  with  \ 
noble  papa.  But  I  didn’t  go  down  to  see  Andrew  ^ 
Dell.  He  sent  up  an  ice  by  mamma,  together  j 
with  messages  of  love  from  Jose  Clement  and  j 
his  own  “good  night.”  5 

Good  night,  darling  Dick,  darling  Nan.  > 

Thursday  Morning.  \ 
See  if  I  don't  have  bad  luck.  I  was  up  before  \ 
sunrise  this  morning ;  for  I  waked  early ;  and,  ? 
through  my  open  window,  heard  what  anthems  J 
and  choruses  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees.  5 
1  was  tired  of  being  still.  I  felt  tension  and  a  j 
longing  for  action.  So  I  put  on  my  riding  ^ 
clothes,  crept  softly  down  stairs,  got  John  in  i 
from  the  garden  to  saddle  Donna ;  and  in  a  few  j 
minutes  we  were  upon  the  gallop  northward;  ? 
upon  the  gallop  now,  in  the  slow  walk  then;  now  $ 
md  then  stopping  to  listen  to  the  birds,  to  see  | 
them  on  the  tree-tops  “pouring  their  throats,”  J 
to  see  the  eastern  glory  of  sunrise  through  the  j 
openings.  Donna  didn’t  care  for  the  birds,  I  \ 
suppose,  nor  for  the  sunrise.  But  she  liked  to  \ 
hive  me  pat  her  neck  and  head,  talk  to  her,  and  s 
turn  her  out  to  the  stone  walls,  where  she  could  l 
get  mouthfuls  of  the  tender  grass.  \ 

Coming  baok,  1  met  Caroline  White  on  her  \ 
horse,  Captain  Cork.  “  Captain,”  she  calls  him.  j 
I  hoped  she  would  go  ou,  after  we  had  exchanged  ; 
»  few  pleasant  words  upon  the  morning,  and  so 
forth;  for  I  dreaded  Andrew  Bell’s  still  disap¬ 
probation.  (I  have  learned,  since  he  came,  that 
he  abuses  me  most  when  he  best  likes  me,  and 
approves  what  I  do  and  say;  and  is  gentlest,  j 
politest  toward  me,  when  he  is  most  displeased.)  ; 
But  she  turned  and  came  back  with  me.  She 
was  a  dear  oreature  to  me,  in  spite  of  my  appre¬ 
hension,  in  that  hour,  with  her  face,  her  voice,  : 
her  manner  so  sincere  and  sweet;  so  like  those 
of  the  perfectly  artless  child !  We  talked  unre¬ 
strainedly — a  thing  I  seldom  do  with  another,  or, 
ut  least,  with  another  woman — and  her  beautiful 
thoughts  and  fancies  came  often  in  snch  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  true  poets  nse.  8be  was  not  at  all  ; 
in  gay  spirits.  She  often  wore  a  sad  look  when 
she  was  still;  and,  thought  I — “Poor  Caroline! 
your  heart  is  heavy  and  sorrowful  often  enough, 

I  dare  say.  You,  like  all  the  rest  of  us  who  are  $ 
on  the  earth,  know  what  it  is  to  find  life,  at  ^ 


times  a  poor  desert,  os  it  were,  where  thirst  and 
arid  winds  are,  to  oppress  and  torture  the  soul. 
Pity  that  the  harsh  looks  and  voices  of  fellow- 
pilgrims  should  be  added  unto  these.  Pity  that 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  woman's  inhumanity 
to  woman,  should  “make  countless  thousands 
mourn,”  and  you  amongst  them  &s  they  most 
assuredly  do. 

She  thanked  me  for  a  happy  time,  as  we  parted 
at  our  gate,  and  gave  me  her  hand.  She  asked 
me  to  come  in  and  take  tea  with  her  and  some 
agreeable  friends  she  expects  to-day  from  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  I  promised. 

Our  folk  were  at  breakfast.  But  they  heard 
us  at  the  gate,  and  Andrew  Bell  came  hurrying 
out  to  help  me.  She  made  a  courtly,  distant 
bow  to  Caroline,  opening  the  gate;  she  made  a 
still  more  courtly,  still  more  distant  bow  to  him, 
turning  her  horse’s  head  to  go. 

Bather  courtly  and  distant  he  was  toward  me 
too,  until,  in  coming  down  from  Donna’s  back,  I 
took  hold  of  his  long  nose  instead  of  laying  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  How  he  laughed!  And 
he  came  through  the  yard  helping  to  hold  up  my 
skirt  and  soundly  abusing  me.  This  was  refresh¬ 
ing,  because  ever  since  the  evening  of  the 
society  here,  he  had  been  stiff  and  dry  toward 
me. 

“Who  was  with  you?”  asked  mamma,  after  I 
had  been  introduced  to  Andrew  Bell’s  friend  and 
taken  my  place  at  table. 

“Caroline  White,  mamma.  Not  so  many 
strawberries,  Andrew  Bell.  You  don’t  know 
what  you  are  doing,  I  see.”  I  was  in  hopes  by 
talking  to  divert  mamma’s  mind  from  Caroline 
immediately ;  for  I  have  seen,  especially  of  late, 
that  she  don’t  like  to  have  me  with  her.  But 
mamma  added,  with  a  thoughtful,  rather  a  sorry 
mouth,  and  with  her  eyes  on  her  plate,  “Was  it 
an  appointment?  Did  she  call  for  you,  or - ” 

“Our  meeting  was  purely  accidental,  mamma. 
I  met  her  just  this  side  of  the  West  Parish,  on 
my  way  back — Cold  water,  if  you  please,  papa,” 
extending  my  glass. 

“Yes,  daughter,”  filling  one  for  himself  also, 
to  drink  with  me. 

It  was  rather  a  stiff  time.  We  tried  to  talk; 
but  I  saw  plainly  that  neither  mamma  nor  An¬ 
drew  Bell  oould  think  of  anything  but  my  unfor¬ 
tunate  encounter  with  Caroline  White. 

After  breakfast,  when  mamma  and  I  were 
alone  together,  after  having  sat  a  few  minutes  in 
silence,  mamma  recurred  to  the  subject,  saying 
that  she  was  rather  sorry  I  happened  to  meet 
Caroline;  that  I  was  obliged  to  ride  back  into 
the  town  with  her,  especially  at  breakfast-time, 
when  so  many  are  out;  that  Ehe  knew  Caroline 
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has  a  great  many  friends— Governor  Butler’s  >  giver  of  worthy  gifts  to  the  poor.  Mrs.  Btderlj 
folks,  for  instance,  and  General  Chickering’a  f  (l  have  le$s  and  less  patience  with  the  woman 
family,  and  others  of  the  same  high  standing.  \  every  day  that  1  live!)  deals  out  miserable  pit- 
But  it  was  because  sho  is  talented  and  spirited,  i  tances  of  old  clothes  and  stale  provisions,  mixed 
because  she  lived  in  such  fine  style.  If  she  were  S  up  with  plentiful  supplies  of  serious  admonition 
a  common  woman,  living  in  a  common  way,  j  (whether  they  need  and  deserve  it,  or  not,yoc 
neither  they  nor  any  respectable  persons  would  [  see,)  of  advice  and  warning.  How  anybody  can 
so  easily  overlook  her  recklessness  of  deportment  j  endure  such  &  woman,  is  more  than  I  can  under' 
She  and  Mrs.  Dennis  were  talking  about  it,  yes-  <  stand/* 

terday.  They  both  thought  that  the  less  one  \  “ It  is  her  troy,  child!”  urged  mamma 

has  to  do  with  her — if  one  is  perfectly  polite  and  i  “So  is  Caroline  White’s  her  way,  mamma 

respectful  toward  her,  when  one  accidentally!  “  Well,”  said  mamma,  with  a  business  air,  “if 
meets  her  in  company,  or  elsewhere — the  better  |  Caroline  White  were  less  intimate  with  the  gen* 
it  is  for  one;  the  safer  they  are  from  taint  and  >  tlemen,  I  wouldn’t  say  a  word.  I  wouldn’t  ore 
from  scandal.  They  both  concluded  that  Bar-  \  how  much  you  were  with  her.” 
ton’s  intimacy  there  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  |  “Why,  what  can  the  poor  woman  do?”  urpd 
world  for  him,  since  it  is,  in  several  ways,  sepa-  S I.  “Half  of  the  women  envy  her,  half  fear  her, 
rating  him,  step  by  step,  from  all  the  rest  of  his  5  half - ” 

friends.  Mrs.  Dennis  had  been  credibly  informed  5  “  Ho,  ho!  Good!”  laughed  Andrew  Bell;  and 

— by  Mrs.  Baderly,  as  it  turned  out — that  Mr.  \  then  it  occurred  to  me  how  many  halves  I  vm 
Ogden  calls  there  oftener  and  oftener ;  so  that  J  using  to  prop  my  argument, 
his  wife  (the  silliest,  vainest  little  spendthrift  \  “I  have  engaged  to  take  tea  with  CaroIic« 
there  is  in  town,  by-the-way,  to  whom  he  was  \  this  evening,”  I  said,  quite  willing  to  annoy  then 
married  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  he  scarcely  s  with  the  intelligence. 

twenty-one)  begins  to  feel  bad  and  talk  about  it.  I  Mamma  sighed;  the  laugh  went  quickly  free 
She  had  talked  with  Mrs.  Baderly  about  it  !;  Andrew  Bell’s  features;  but  they  neither  of tka 
And  if  Mrs.  Baderly  were  to  tell  all  she  heard  l  said  anything.  Mamma  took  up  her  pP®* 
from  Mrs.  Ogden  I  But  Bhe  shouldn’t,  she  said,  j  Andrew  Bell  told  me  that  I  would  find 
unless  the  time  comes  when  she  thinks  it  her  J  thing  that  I  would  like  in  the  “  Democrat,"  ud 
duty.  \  then  went;  saying  to  mamma  that  he  and  to 

“Duty!  Nonsense!”  interrupted  I,  at  this  \  friend  were  going  fishing,  to  be  gone  all  day, 
part  of  mamma’s  story.  “Mrs.  Baderly  with  \  probably. 

‘duty!  duty!*  forever  on  her  tongue,  is  the  j  “Good-bye,  Jenny,”  said  he,  without  looking 
farthest  from  doing  her  duty  of  anybody  that  I  \  back ;  and  my  heart  is  heavy  within  me, 
know.  Bhe  is  just  a  stupid  old  fudge!  that’s  \  I  think  of  it.  If  he  and  mamma  had  atouij 
all  she  is.”  <  opposed  my  going  to  Caroline,  as  I  had  no  doubt 

“Why,  Jenny!”  said  mamma,  half  amused,  j  they  would,  I  think  I  would  go;  for,  as  IbiTe» 
half  shocked,  and  looking  in  my  face.  \  long  time  seen,  my  will  is  only  the  more  deter 

“The  fruth,  mamma!  There  is  more  genuine  \  mined  by  the  opposition  that  is  without  r eases- 
goodness,  more  real  sense  and  delicacy  in  Caro-  j  Love,  joined  with  reason,  may  lead  me  or  horn 
lino  White’s  little  finger  than  there  is  in  Mrs.  j  me  anywhere ;  while  the  mere  will  of  another 
Baderly’s  whole  body  and  soul.”  \  arouses  my  will,  and  straightway  it  gives  battle. 

“Where!  I  gum  there  is!”  said  Andrew  Bell,  £ 1  can  thus  understand  how  it  is,  that  husband 
appearing  in  the  dining-room  door.  He  over-  j  and  wife  having  strong  individuality,  strong 
heard  what  I  was  saying  on  his  way  through  the  j  wills,  and  not  having  love,  so  much  more  1H* 
hall.  “I  gum  so!”  He  came  and  gave  me  the  j  quently  than  tamer  characters,  find  their  unite! 
“Democrat.”  k  lives  intolerable  to  them,  and  so  go  asunder. 

“Well,  it  is  the  truth,  Andrew  Bell;  and  it  is  l  Now,  our  good,  gracious  mamma  loves  me  fort? 
too  bad  that  people  don’t  see  it.  Caroline  White  I  times  better  than  I  deserve.  She  does  not,  ho*- 
is  above  all  manner  of  bitterness  and  meanness.  \  ever,  oppose  my  intimacy  with  Caroline  out  c 
She  don’t  talk  and  whine  about  ‘duty,  duty,’  as  $  this  love,  but  out  of  her  subserviency  to  public 
Mrs.  Baderly  docs;  for,  with  a  nature  like  hers,  \  opinion,  that  great  and  (to  me)  most  batefn 
goodness,  generosity  in  the  life,  are  but  the  { taskmaster  of  us  all. 
unstudied,  spontaneous  expression  of  the  noblo  S  But  I  am  going  to  see  if  there  areanycto11 
spirit  within;  while  with  Mrs.  Baderly  they  are  j  anywhere  with  rain  in  them.  I  confess  I 
mere  forms,  laboriously  taken  up,  carried  labori-  *  not  be  very  sorry  if  there  are.  I  shall  not  * 
ously.  Caroline,  bless  her  for  it;  is  &  cheerful*  sorry  to  be  kept  at  home  by  the  uncon9C»cUS 
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rain;  for  it  troubles  me,  after  all,  to  do  anything  ?  44 1  have  ript  the  button  off  my  wristband.  I 

counter  to  the  wishes  of  mamma  and  Andrew  j  am  always  doing  something  to  get  myself  out  of 
Bell.  But  I  will  never  stay  to  please  Mrs.  j  order.  There  is  nobody,”  he  continued,  as  I 
Boderly  &  Co.  I  should  despise  myself  con-  j  myself  took  the  needle  and  began  sewing  on  the 
tinually,  should  soon  be  spoilt,  in  my  inward  j  button, 44  who  needs  just  such  a  sister,  Jenny,  as 
life,  whatever  might  be  the  staid  aspect  of  my  j  you  are,  so  much  as  I  do.  No  one  could  be  so 
outward,  if  I  were  to  take  habitually  upon  >  thankful  for  such  a  sister  as  I  am.” 
myself  this  kind  of  action.  God  help  me  to  j  His  voice  was  unsteady  and  filled  full  of  ten- 
resist  it,  there,  if  it  does  sometimes  grieve  us  s  derness;  he  took  my  hand  up  to  his  lips  and 
all  (mamma,  Andrew  Bell  and  me,  I  mean,)  to  \  kissed  it.  I — I  only  knew  that  I  was  happier 
think  and  feel  differently.  And  God  give  me  S  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  I  suppose  I  sewed 
gentleness  and  patience  more  and  more,  so  that  \  the  button  on,  and  fastened  it  properly ;  but  I 
I  need  not,  in  following  what  is  so  right  and  j  haven’t  the  faintest  remembrance  about  it.  His 
necessary  for  me,  grow  hard,  ill-natured  and  >  friend  came  down  soon.  Papa  came  in.  Mamma 
defiant  j  came  from  aunt  Esther’s  room,  and  we  all  sat 

Evening .  j  down  to  Irish  Ellinor’s  good  supper.  Andrew 

It  rained  like  a  shower  nearly  all  the  after-  *  Bell  gave  me  strawberries  and  cream;  papa  gave 
noon;  so  that  Andrew  Bell  and  his  friend,  who  \  me  biscuit;  mamma  tea.  I  cared  for  nothing 
went  in  ah  open  carriage  without  umbrellas,  l  but  the  strawberries  and  cream— only  a  little, 
came  home  thoroughly  drenched.  Andrew  Bell  j  of  oourse,  for  the  brother  who  served  them ;  and 
bad  a  headache  and  was  all  out  of  tune ;  was  \  who,  now  that  his  friend  Cochran  is  here,  sits 
provoked  with  a  farmer  who  lived  near  the  pond,  >  near  me  at  table. 

who  had  oats  enough  for  their  horse  and  dinner  |  Aunt  Esther  has  been  visiting  cousin  Abby 
enough  for  them ;  but  who  was  a  knotty,  twisted  <  and  her  little  troop  of  children.  She  returned 
‘‘crab-apple  tree,”  as  he  said,  and  would  let 
them  have  neither  oats  nor  dinner. 

“If  you  would  help  me  a  little,  sister  Jenny,” 
said  he,  in  the  midst  of  his  scolding,  44 1  think  I 
shouldn’t  feel  quite  so  cross,”  affecting  to  be 
angry  with  some  water-drops  that  fell  from  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 

So  I  helped  him;  took  off  his  hat  and  hung  it 
on  a  chair  by  the  kitchen  stove  to  dry ;  when  he 
took  his  coat  off,  I  hung  that  on  another  chair. 

He  don’t  take  very  good  care  of  his  things.  HiB 
slippers  were  in  the  bathing-room,  his  robe  de 
chambre  was  in  the  library,  a  part  hanging  on 
his  chair,  a  part  lying  on  the  carpet.  I  carried  \  lived  in  Concord,  Massachusetts;  now  he  hasn’t 
these  and  dry  socks  and  linens  to  his  chamber;  j  any.  He  is  outrageously  ugly,  but  talented, 
*ud,  when  I  come  down,  sent  him  off  to  put  j  quiet  and  agreeable.  His  patrimony  has  been 
them  on.  j  all  swallowed  up  by  his  education,  Andrew  Bell 

44  You're  a  good  girl,”  said  he,  after  he  came  >  sayB.  But  he  loves  his  profession  (the  law)  as 
down  again  to  the  parlor.  His  back  was  toward  \  the  true  artist  loves  his  art,  whatever  it  be,  and 
me.  He  was  hunting  mamma’s  work-box  over.  \  the  means  and  methods  of  his  art;  so  that, 
“The  fact  is,  you  see,”  he  added,  trying  to  put  >  Andrew  Bell  says,  he  is  sure  of  success.  I  said 
a  very  coarse  thread  into  the  eye  of  a  very  fine  \  he  is  ugly.  But  when  he  talks  or  listens  (and 
needle.  44 1  wouldn’t  give  much  for — for  a  sister,  >  when  he  is  in  repose  too)  there  is  an  intelli- 
ever  so  strong-minded,  ever  so  fine  a  lady,  if  she  >  gence,  an  easy  dignity  in  his  bearing  that  car- 
couldn’t  know  what  to  do  for  me  when  I’m  ill-  \  ries  himself,  and  those  who  look  on,  away  above 
used  any  way;  if  she  couldn’t  find  as  muoh  plea-  j  all  contemplation  of  the  mere  question  of  feature 
sure  in  seeing  to  me,  as  I  in  being  seen  to.  I  >  and  form.  He  is  of  iron -like  conservation,  I  see, 
rather  think  you  could.  But  I  wonder  what  the  ?  in  his  political  and  social  theories ;  but  of  iron- 
reason  is  that  I  can’t  thread  this  needle.”  I  like  justice  also. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?”  asked  I,  crossing  >  He  must  know  Caroline  White.  He  would 
over  to  him;  glad  to  cross  over;  glad  to  come  <  find  himself  suited  in  her,  I  think;  and  she  in 
near  him ;  for  his  words,  and,  above  all,  his  s  him.  He  would  be  like  a  rock  to  her,  both  in 
tones,  made  him  just  then  a  dear  brother  to  me.  »  the  way  of  support  and  defence;  for,  while  his 


to  us  to-day ;  is  tired,  not  very  well,  but  serene 
as  a  lake  in  summer-time.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
ever  be  like  her,  if  I  live  on  into  life's  wane. 
Perhaps  I  may.  She  says  I  may.  She  says  her 
own  feet  used  to  be  very  restless  hunting  after 
better  paths  than  those  she  and  such  uncon¬ 
cerned  multitudes  were  walking;  and  she  sees 
now  that  this  was  better  than  content.  By-and- 
bye,  when  she  found  the  way,  then  the  content 
that  is  with  reason,  came. 

Friday  Morning . 

Have  I  told  you  a  word  about  Andrew  Bell’s 
friend?  His  name  is  Cochran.  His  parents 
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complacent  conservation  would  keep  him  cool  % 
and  judicious,  would  keep  him  from  rebellions  i 
against  public  opinion,  out  of  his  justice  and  in-  j 
trinsic  honesty,  he  would  do  whatever  he  thinks  j 


right  and  manly,  and  in  the  straightforward  i 
way,  to  make  people  respect  all  his  actions —  > 
and  him,  and  her.  { 


CHAPTER  V. 

Concord ,  September  12th,  1854.  j 

Have  you  not  often  seen  how  when  that  for 
which  we  have  been  wishing  and  striving,  comes, 
it  is  often  more  unlucky  than  that  we  dread  and 
struggle  against?  I  have.  For  instance,  Caro¬ 
line  and  Cochran  met  here,  and  sympathized  at  \ 
once,  as  I  wished.  They  met  elsewhere.  We  \ 
called  on  her  (he  proposed  it)  and  went  out  on  \ 
the  river  with  her,  in  her  little  boat.  Aunt  ^ 
Esther,  Andrew  Bell,  Cochran  and  I  were  out  < 
one  morning  in  the  carriage  together,  when  we  \ 
overtook  Caroline  just  above  the  Institute.  She  * 
was  out  in  a  hack-about  bonnet  and  shawl  and  S 
thick  veil,  for  a  long  walk.  It  was  like  a  new  > 
brightness  on  our  way,  looking  into  her  beaming  * 
face,  hearing  her  full,  rich  voice.  Even  Andrew  > 
Beil  was  softened  toward  her  this  morning.  He  j 
ohatted  with  her,  let  the  best  light  of  his  coun-  • 
tenance  shine  on  her,  was  the  first  to  say,  “Come 
into  the  carriage,  Mrs.  White,  and  ride  with  us. 
You  will  make  our  ride  doubly  pleasant:”  was 
the  most  strenuous  in  saying,  and  in  showing 
her  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  her  on  the 
front  seat  between  himself  and  Cochran. 

How  we  talked  and  talked,  after  she  came  in ! 
We  minded  neither  Binging-bird,  nor  shade  of 
trees,  nor  blue  sky,  although  I  suppose  they  all 
blessed  us  in  their  still  way;  for  we  were  more 
to  ourselves  and  to  each  other,  than  they  all. 
Aunt  Esther  had  not  previously  mot  Caroline. 
It  was  good  to  see  how  kind  her  eyes  were  when 
she  looked  at  her,  and  her  tones,  when  she  spoke 
to  her;  good  to  feel  that  she  appreciated,  with¬ 
out  narrow  prejudice,  the  beauties  of  her  con¬ 
versation  and  her  whole  bearing. 

»We  all  talked  about  our  ride  and  about  Caro¬ 
line,  that  day  at  dinner;  and  aunt  Esther  was 
sure,  she  said,  that  Caroline  has  a  good  heart. 
Bless  her  I  I  wanted  to  kiss  her  hand. 

So  mamma  was  softened  toward  Caroline. 
She  suggested  that  I  had  perhaps  better  send  a 
little  note  in  to  her  before  aunt  Esther  left,  in¬ 
viting  her  to  spend  the  day  with  us  all,  if  Andrew 
Bell,  Mr.  Cochran,  aunt  Esther,  papa  and  all, 
would  help  us  carry  it  through ;  if  they  would 
help  us  thoroughly  to  establish  Caroline  in  the 
good  graces  of  all  Concord.  So  they  all  promised ; 
all  but  papa,  he  was  not  present. 


What  we  all,  more  or  less  desire  and  need, 
aunt  Easter  said,  is  recognition  of  the  ability,  the 
talent,  the  good  intention  there  is  within  our 
hearts.  Many  a  one  here  amongst  us,  she  said, 
is  ready  to  cry  out,  stretching  forth  their 
hands  to  their  brothers,  their  sisters,  longing 
for  recognition,  that  they  may  stand  quietly  and 
with  full  assurance  of  appreciation,  in  speaking 
their  own  spontaneous  words,  performing  their 
own  spontaneous  acts.  Caroline  was  one  of 
these. 

Well,  I  invited  Caroline,  and  she  came.  Coeb- 
ran  was  here  all  day,  leading  her,  being  led  by 
her,  watching  all  the  words  she  uttered,  catching 
them,  hoarding  them  as  if  they  were  diamond? 
and  gold,  watching  her  glance,  living  on  it— in 
short,  that  day  fastened  his  noble  heart  to  her 
forever.  I  expected  this;  for  I  had  observed 
them  both,  and  knew  what  it  meant,  his  color 
swiftly  changing  and  the  fingers  trembling  when¬ 
ever  we  mentioned  her  before  him,  and  the  new 
softness  in  Caroline’s  manner,  when  he  was  with 
us,  the  new  depth  and  tremulousness  of  histone?. 
I  hod  mentioned  these  tokens  to  Andrew  Bell, 
when  he  said  with  heartiness,  “I'm  glad!”wd 
skipped  a  little  in  his  gladness.  “For,” added 
he,  “if  Caroline  White  gots  such  a  husband « 
he  will  make;  a  man  of  such  genius,  such  ster¬ 
ling,  manly  qualities,  I’ll  venture  her." 

He  evinced  the  most  open  cordiality  toward 
Caroline,  after  this,  calling  often,  running  is 
any  time,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
Cochran.  Cochran  confessed  to  him  that  every 
thought  and  desire  of  his  life  centred  more 
and  more  in  her.  He  hoped,  he  said, 
still  he  feared  to  trust  all  to  one  whose  life  had 
been  like  hers,  or  “as  hers  is  represented  to  be, 
by  people  generally,”  he  added,  with  a  husky 
voice. 

But  let  me  make  my  long  story  a  short  one. 
Let  me  take  paragraphs  from  my  journal— 
partly  for  this  purpose. 

- Met  Mrs.  Badcrly  to-day,  and  she  glowered 

on  me  like  a  black  thunder-cloud.  She 
“Tell  your  mother  that  I  want  to  see 
Jenny.  Tell  her  I  shall  call;  probably  to-morrow 
morning.”  She  “feels  that  she  has  a  duty11 
perform,”  no  doubt;  and  something  tells  me  tla* 
it  has  reference  to  my  intimacy  with  Carolint 
White. 

Mamma,  aunt  Esther  and  I  called  on  Mr? 

>  Endicott.  Jose  Clement  and  Eunice  Bader*/ 
j  were  there ;  but  they  left  as  we  went  in.  J®*** 
for  some  reason,  did  not  look  me  in  the  ft# 
all.  She  used  always  to  have  so  sweet  a  emik 
for  me !  To-day  she  had  confusion  in  her  fee*- 
'  and  she  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  be  away  from  m* 
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I  don’t  think  she  has  been  in  here  for  a  fort¬ 
night;  she  used  to  come  two,  or  three,  or  half- 
a-dozen  times  a  week.  Well,  heaven  give  me 
patience  with  all  the  folly  and  nonsense  there  is 
in  this  world  we  live  in. 

- Cochran  has  opened  his  office  to-day,  and 

taken  up  boarding  quarters  at  the  “  Eagle.”  He 
was  in  this  evening;  seems  to  feel  little  spirit  in 
his  new  undertaking ;  whereas,  two  weeks /ago, 
he  was  filled  with  sanguine  interest.  He  is  dis¬ 
couraged  about  affairs  in  the  Orient,  this  even¬ 
ing. 

Peace  is  not  peace.  He  thinks  despotism  is 
likely  to  have  the  best  of  it.  And  this  made  my 
heart  sick  and  full  of  pain,  until  dear  papa  said 
with  a  serious,  but  calm  face — “If  despotism 
has  a  cruel  work  to  do  let  it  be  done.  Its  true 
character  and  purposes  will  the  sooner  be  made 
plain;  it  will  the  sooner  become  so  intolerable  as 
to  excite  an  indignation,  an  uprising,  before 
which  it  must  give  way.  I  dread  the  suffering. 
Pew  men  can  dread  it  more.  But  one  can  see, 
that,  in  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  individual  life, 
the  spirit  is  disciplined  in  this  way :  prepared, 
led.  Led  on  step  by  step  up  its  Calvary;  bear¬ 
ing  a  heavy  cross,  but  coming  with  the  more 
effective  steps  to  where  this  can  be  laid  down 
and  a  crown  taken.  I  can  bear  all  the  suffering, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  that  certainly 
will  come  out  of  it,  at  last.” 

Well,  he  is  a  darling  papa!  The  dearest  papa! 
I  would  bless  God  that  he  is  my  papa,  for  the 
light  that  comes  from  him  to  my  troubled  soul, 
if  there  were  no  other  reason.  I  believe  his  idea 
is  the  true  one,  and  am  glad  and  thankful  like  a 
little  child  to  believe  it. 

Yet  will  I  work  and  pray  against  evil,  more 
diligently  than  ever.  But  it  shall  be  with  a 
clearer  vision,  that  shall  see  Providence  design¬ 
ing,  working  everywhere;  and  with  a  patient, 
loving  heart. 

- — -Cochran  came  in  this  evening  in  search 
of  Andrew  Bell.  As  Andrew  Bell  was  not  to  be 
found,  in  library,  garden,  or  chamber,  he  did 
not  sit  down;  but  complained  a  little  standing 
in  the  doorway,  of  the  clouds,  that,  day  after 
day,  neither  give  us  needful  rain,  nor  clear 
away. 

Complained  too  of  so  many  trees,  of  so  much 
shade  therefrom  in  the  yards,  of  the  sickly  grass 
and  the  mould.  He  saw  some  green  mould  on 
our  walk  as  he  came  in,  he  said.  He  had  seen 
some  walks  in  town  covered  with  it.  People 
°nght  to  know  how  unwholesome  this  is,  and 
keep  their  trees  to  the  sidewalks.  Two  weeks 
*go,  I  remember,  he  could  not  be  done  praising 
these  same  trees,  this  same  shade. 


Caroline  is  sick  to-day,  they  say;  is  attended 
by  her  husband’s  cousin,  Dr.  White  of  Boston, 
who  happens  to  be  visiting  her  at  this  time.  I 
shall  go  in  the  morning  and  see  to  her. 

\  Mrs.  Baderly’s  voice  at  the  bell,  inquiring  of 
j:  Ellinor  whether  Mrs.  Chase  is  in,  and  alone. 
:>  And  it  is  pitchy  dark. 

Later. 

They  called  me  down;  it  was  so  bad  a  story 
to  hear !  mamma  was  in  such  consternation  about 
itl 

“Caroline  White — Caroline  White  is  a  ruined 
woman,”  Mrs.  Baderly  said,  turning  up  her 
eyes;  and  “Ruined!”  Miss  Croly,  who  accom¬ 
panied  her,  echoed,  working  at  her  glove-fasten¬ 
ing. 

“How?”  I  asked. 

“Can’t  you  guess!  Haven’t  you  heard  that 
Dr.  White  is  there  from  Boston !” 

“Yes,  but  what  of  that,  pray?” 

“What  of  that!  You  know  she’s  sick,  don’t 
you?” 

“I’ve  heard  that  she  is,”  I  answered.  “I 
want  to  see  her  to  know  how  sick  she  is.” 

“0A/”  with  three  or  four  inflections  on  the 
:  syllable,  exclaimed  Miss  Croly.  “Don’t  go  there. 
It’s  a  pity  you’ve  been  at  all.  A  great  pity; 

:  isn’t  it,  Mrs.  Baderly?” 

I  “Great,”  shaking  her  head  solemnly. 

“Why?  I  don’t  understand  a  word  about 
j  it.” 

|  “Strange  you  don’t  think,”  laughod  Miss 

I  Croly,  turning  to  Mrs.  Baderly.  “Isn’t  it,  Mrs. 
Baderly?” 

“Very.” 

“I  think  it  strange  that  you  can't  tell  me,  at 
once,”  said  I,  out  of  all  patience. 

“Oh,  we  don’t  intend  to  tell  anything,”  re¬ 
plied  Miss  Croly.  “It  isn’t  a  thing  to  talk  about, 
you  know;  because,  as  yet,  nothing  is  certain. 
Or,  that  is,  nobody  has  seen  anything.  But  I’ve 
no  more  doubt  what  has  been  going  on  there 
since  Dr.  White  came  up !  He  has  been  up  often, 
you  know.  People  have  talked  about  it  all 
along.” 

“Is  he  married,  or  single?”  asked  mamma. 
“Married.  But,  then,  that  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  with  her.  You  know  Ogden  has  been  there, 
just  as  if  he  hadn’t  any  wife.  So  have  some 
others  I  could  mention  if  I  tried  hard.” 

“I  guess  you  could,”  interposed  Mrs.  Baderly, 
her  voice  like  that  I  used,  as  a  child,  to  associate 
with  Watts — 

“Hark  from  the  tombs  a  dolefhl  sound!” 

When  it  first  occurred  to  me,  all  the  horrible 
import  of  their  inuendoes,  I  was  so  angrily 
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excited  as  to  be  faint  I  did  not  speak,  however.  ^  day,  be  filled  up  with  the  poor  thoughts  of  this 
I  sat  trembling  and  weak,  with  all  my  faculties  \  poor  affair,  I  wonder?  On  the  contrary,  let  ms 
stretching,  straining  themselves,  trying  the  im-  s  put  it  afar  off  from  me.  Let  me  look  into  my 
plication,  looking  its  probable  consequences  over  l  own  soul  and  see  to  keeping  that  unspotted  from 
and  over,  and  determining  what  my  own  rola-  \  malevolence,  or  weakness,  or  fear.  For  God, 

tive  action  shall  be.  f  who  is  so  far  above  all  men,  all  events,  sees  how 

“Josephine  and  Eunice  think  that  is  some-  $  it  is  with  me  now,  and  always;  sees  whether  the 
thing  that  Mr.  Andrew  Chase  will  be  likely  to  \  life  I  live  is  all  outward  and  troubled  unto  the 
feel  as  much  as  any  one,”  interposed  Miss  \  world,  or  inward  and  peaceful  unto  Him. 
Croly,  looking  inquiringly  in  my  face.  |  This  morning  (this  morning  of  the  twelfth, 

“We  shall  all  feel  it,”  said  I,  tears  coming.  <  that  is;  for  I  am  done  with  my  journal)  I  shall 

“It  is  so  sad  a  thing  that - ”  j  go  to  see  Caroline  White;  I  have  looked  the 

“Yes,  I  think  sol”  interrupted  Miss  Croly,  j  matter  all  over — motive,  deed  and  probable  con- 
rallying  her  eyes.  “We  can  see  by  this  that  it  \  sequences — to  see  if  so  vaunted  principle  would, 
is  hard  knowing  in  a  large  place  like  this,  or  in  ^  upon  being  referred  to  in  a  regular  way  as  people 
any  place,  who’s  who  and  what  is  what.”  $  advise,  take  side  with  so~decried  impulse.  She 

I  answered  eagerly.  ^  did. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  admit  that  I  believe  the  £  And  she  always  does,  whenever  I  leave  impulse 
story.  I  don’t:  I  think  it  a  wicked  thing  start-  \  waiting,  and  go  to  consult  her.  Usage,  conven- 
ing  it;  stirring  it,  now  that  it  is  started.  I  have  \  tionalism  oppose  impulse  often  enough;  prin- 
no  words  to  tell  how  wicked  it  seems  to  me!”  s  ciple  never  does  to  my  knowledge. 

And  1  wept  just  like  a  child.  \  I  said  to  mamma  at  breakfast, 

They  sat  still  awhile.  Then  Mrs.  Baderly  said  \  “I  must  go  and  see  Caroline  White  to-day, 
something  to  mamma  about  its  being  so  cloudy  $  mamma.” 

all  the  time  lately,  and  soon  they  took  their?  She  answered,  dropping  her  fork,  “Oh, now, 
leave.  j  don’t!” 

Of  mamma.  For  I  did  not  mind  their  going,  j  Andrew  Bell  did  not  speak,  or  look  up;  but 
I  sobbed  and  sobbed,  as  I  have  not  done  before  \  there  was  not  a  musole  or  joint,  in  his  lice  or 
since  our  dear  father  died.  I  wonder  what  this  j  hands,  that  did  not  give  indication  of  his  listen- 
means;  this  that  Jose  and  Eunice  have  to  say  ?  ing  intently, 
about  Andrew  Bell’s  feeling  it.  I  suppose  rumor  \  I  answered  calmly, 

may  have  been  saying  that  “Andrew  Bell  is  think-  \  “I  must ,  mamma;  for  I  think  it  necessary  and 
ing  of  Mrs.  White;”  and  “  wondering  whether  he  j  right.  So  please  don’t  oppose  my  going.  Hare 
will  propose because  he  has  called  there  occa-  <  the  goodness,  Andrew  Bell,  to  bring  up  some- 
sionally,  of  late ;  has  treated  her  in  a  cordial,  S  thing  good  to  read  when  you  come  to  dinner.” 
friendly  manner,  as  all  men  should  treat  all  He  asked. 

women.  “What  shall  it  be?  book  or  newspaper?” 

Jose  has  endeavored  in  many  ways  to  make  a  “I  want  Judson’s  Memoirs.  Caroline  has  retd 
snug  monopoly  of  Andrew  Bell.  This  I  have  all  them;  and  has  told  me  many  things  I  never 
along  seen.  He  has  humored  her  endeavor  to  a  :  knew  before  of  their  hard  life,  of  the  stern  dis* 
considerable  extent;  has  all  along  made  a  little  cipline  by  which  he  turned  his  foibles  into  graces, 
pet  of  her.  I  suppose  she  has  had  no  great  and  made  his  character  the  sublime  one  it  was 
satisfaction  in  his  late  attentions  to  Caroline.  I  i  “I  will  get  it  for  you,”  helping  me  to  aspa- 
suppose  her  cousin  Croly  may  have  been  thrown  l  ragus. 

somewhat  into  effervescence  by  the  same  demon-  \  “But  you  will  be  reading  me  lessons  of  life, 
strations.  \  of  activity,  of  usefulness,  and  so  on,  off  of  every 

It  must  be  so.  According  to  Jose’s  accounts  to  \  page.  Every  page  will  point  a  finger  at  me,  re- 

me,  he  has  a  long  time  been  half  distracted  with  ?  proving  me - ” 

his  passion  for  Caroline,  and  with  the  jealousies  \  He  interrupted  me,  saying, 
she  has  occasioned  him  by  her  blandness  toward  \  “And  another  upward,  stimulating  you,  an¬ 
other  gentlemen.  |  couraging  you.” 

So  they  two  have  had  their  heads  together  s  He  half-smiled  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  looked 
over  the  matter,  probably,  and  this  has  spoiled  j  toward  mamma;  but  saw  that  she  was  not  attend- 
their  generosity  toward  Caroline  and  Andrew  S  ing  to  one  word  we  were  saying.  She  was  still 
Bell ;  and,  moreover,  toward  me,  the  sister  of  S  thinking  of  my  proposed  visit  to  Caroline-  1 
one  offender,  the  friend  of  the  other.  j  thought  that  she  was  going  to  speak  of  it  agam, 

But  shall  my  life  of  to-day,  to-morrow,  of  next  after  a  little  more  abstraction  at  playing  with 
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her  pork;  and  so,  bidding  Andrew  Bell  “a  good 
day,”  I  came  directly  to  my  room,  where  I  shall 
stay,  as  I  think,  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  Caro¬ 
line.  I  heard  mamma  and  Andrew  Bell  talking 


a  long  time,  earnestly,  after  I  came  up.  It  had 
something  ominous  in  it,  touching  myself,  I  hay© 

no  doubt;  touching  my  visit  to  Caroline.  If - 

(to  be  concluded.) 


MY  CHILDHOOD'S  HOME. 

BY  MBS.  SABAH  L.  BUSSELL. 


Mr  childhood’s  home,  my  childhood’s  home, 
How  beautiful  to  me ! 

Thy  green  old  woods,  and  murmuring  rills, 
And  prairie,  wild  and  free; 

A  sea  of  living  green,  which  spreads 
Far  as  the  eye  can  gaze; 

Sprinkled  with  flowers  of  every  hue, 

In  beauty’s  gorgeous  maze. 

What  though  no  stately  palace  rears 
Its  turrets  to  the  sky ; 

And  wealth,  with  all  its  gilded  train, 

Greets  not  the  passer-by : 

Here  dwelt  the  loving  and  beloved, 

In  years  long  past  away; 

Fair  forms  through  these  lone  chambers 
Alas!  where  now  are  they? 

The  morning  sun  as  brightly  shines 
As  when  it  rose  on  them; 

And  evening’s  stars  as  brightly  deok 
Night’s  brilliant  diadem ; 


The  wild-wood  flowers  as  early  bloom, 
The  birds  as  sweetly  sing; 

As  if  they  trod  the  pleasant  earth 
In  these  calm  days  of  Spring. 

Within  the  green  earth’s  quiet  breast, 
They  calmly  slumber  on ; 

I  see  their  peaceful  place  of  rest 
Upon  yon  hill-side  lone; 

A  mother’s  form  is  resting  there 
Beside  her  infant  boy, 

They  feel  no  more  the  pain  and  care 
Which  dims  oach  earthly  joy. 

Strangers  are  dwelling  in  the  home 
Which  once  we  called  our  own ; 

For  they  who  made  its  light  and  joy 
To  happier  dimes  have  flown. 

And  I,  a  weary  wanderer  here. 

Long  for  the  hoar  to  come. 

When  angel  ones  shall  wo!  come  me 
To  our  Eternal  Home. 


moved,  s 


“DARLING.” 

BY  CLABENCE  MAY. 


Oh,  how  often  lips  have  lingered  ^ 

O'er  this  warm  and  loving  word,  s 

And  by  it  what  sweet  emotions  > 

Have  within  the  heart  been  stirred.  j 

In  this  world  of  care  and  shadow,  \ 

Oh,  how  very  often  hath  $ 

Its  sweet  accents,  like  a  blessing,  $ 

Cast  the  sunshine  o’er  our  path !  ^ 

Sad  and  pale,  a  mother  muses,  ^ 

In  her  chamber,  all  alone,  i 

O’er  the  dreams  of  happy  girlhood,  5 

And  a  well- remembered  tone;  \ 

But  a  light  step  breaks  the  stillness,  $ 

Lighting  up  her  face  with  joy,  ? 

As  she  turns  and  murmurs  fondly,  \ 

“Heaven  bless  thee,  darling  boy!”  $ 


In  his  study  sits  a  father, 

With  the  care-marks  on  his  brow; 

But  a  voice  of  gushing  music 
Lures  him  from  bis  labor  now; 

And  a  bright  face  steals  npon  him, 

With  rose-lip  and  sonny  curl; 

And  he  murmurs,  with  fond  kisses, 
“Heaven  bless  thee,  darling  girl!” 

Where  the  pale  moon,  with  soft  blushes, 
Bathes  the  hill-side  and  the  grove, 

Two  are  walking  ’neath  the  radiance, 
Dreaming  of  that  captor — Love. 

And  the  low  winds  catch  the  music 
0f  those  fond  words,  “lam  thine;” 

And  they  listen  as  he  whispers, 

“Angels  bless  thee,  darling  mine!” 
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MRS.  FIDGE. 


BY  HETTY  HOLYOKE. 

Mbs.  Fidgs  is  handsome  and  accomplished,  j  one  of  them  runs  to  her  one  day  with  a  gang; 
Mrs.  Fidge  is  aristocratic  and  refined,  no  one  \  insect  of  delicate  green — horror!  it  is  a  cholera 
can  converse  with  more  elegance,  or  dress  with  \  fly.  “Betty,  Billy,  Sally,  Mr.  Fidge,,”  ahewys, 
more  taste  than  Mrs.  Fidge;  but  she  has  nerves,  s  “all  and  every,  pack,  write,  find  lodgings,  order 
and  that  spoils  all.  \  expresses,  we  are  away  to-morrow  morning,  or 

Mrs.  Fidge  is  wealthy;  her  house  is  the  finest  \  we  shall  be  taken  a  longer  journey  by  the  awfnl 
in  town;  her  carriages  make  people  stop  to  stare ;  j  destroyer,  Death !”  Mr.  Fidge  demurs,  complains, 
of  servants  she  has  a  colony;  of  friends  an  un-  1  expostulates,  says  he  has  notes  to  pay,  money  to 
counted  number;  but  Mrs.  Fidge  has  nerves,  and  j  collect,  friends  to  meet,  important  projects  to 
the  number  of  her  possessions  adds  but  to  the  $  consummate;  very  well!  Mrs.  Fidge  is  resigned, 
number  of  her  apprehensions  and  cares.  jj  though  tears  come  in  her  eyes.  If  he  wants  to 

There  is  a  Mr.  Fidge,  a  good  man,  a  fond  hus-  follow  their  precious  children  to  the  grare,  if 
band,  a  gentleman :  liberal,  courteous,  intelligent;  he  wishes  to  hurry  her  beside  them— veil! 
he  is  unwearied  in  ministering  to  Mrs.  Fidge’s  j  Men  seem  to  think  it  rath  or  amusing  now-a-d»ys 
wants,  both  real  and  fancied;  but  to  no  purpose  j;  to  replace  the  wife  that  has  given  her  yonng 

whatever;  the  lady  neither  obtains  any  peace  for  heart  with  all  its  fresh  affections - ” 

herself,  nor  allows  it  to  him,  nor  to  any  one  else,  Mr.  Fidge  interrupts  her,  he  will  go  to  Kams* 
for  she  has  nerves.  ]  chatka,  if  she  wishes:  never  mind  about  bis 

The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Fidge  does  not  live  in  the  business,  he  can  afford  to  lose  a  few  thousands: 
actual  world  with  the  rest  of  us,  whether  from  1;  never  mind  about  his  time,  he  has  but  one  life 
misfortune  or  disdain  no  one  ever  found  out.  to  lead,  and  that  Bhall  be  spent  in  Mrs.  Fidge  s 
She  is  like  some  birds  that  only  have  their  nests  I  service. 

on  the  ground,  but  live  far  above  in  the  blue  air;  :  Mr.  Fidge  demurs  less  and  less  as  they  grov 
or  rather,  Mrs.  Fidge  is  like  other  birds  that  older,  for  he  finds  it  easier  to  indulge  than  to 
have  their  nests  amidst  the  freshness  and  beauty  i  combat  Mrs.  Fidge’s  innumerable  whims.  He 
of  summer  boughs,  and  might  live  with  the  sweet '  tries  to  take  them  like  a  philosopher,  to  con- 
hush  of  fanning  leaves  and  the  odor  of  dainty  sider  as  the  artist,  Albert  Durer,  is  said  to  bn® 
blossoms  about  them,  but  instead,  descend  upon  done,  that  a  troublesome  wife  was  given  him  ba¬ 
the  ground  to  hunt  for  carrion  and  worms;  Mrs.  |  cause  Providence  knew  that  he  could  endure  the 
Fidge  dwells  not  on  earth,  but  in  the  world  of  ;  trial.  lie  comforts  himself  with  the  knowledge 
her  dreams,  and  fancies,  and  fears,  and  horrors,  that  nervous  people  and  invalids  always  h« 
There  are  little  Fidges,  but  the  poor  things  longest,  and  that  Mrs.  Fidge  has  had  bo  many 
might  as  well  have  been  born  in  a  grated  prison  swoons  and  convulsions  her  constitution  tabes 
as  in  their  princely  home,  such  victims  are  they  :■  them  kindly  now.  Indeed  he  does  not  know  but 
to  their  mother’s  apprehensions:  they  must  not  -i  they  are  necessary  to  her  preservation,  and  ^ 
play  with  other  children,  they  may  hear  bad  ^  thunder-storms  come  to  clear  the  atmosphere, 
words ;  they  must  not  go  to  school,  it  will  injure 
their  spines;  they  must  not  walk  in  winter,  it  is 
too  cold,  nor  in  summer,  it  is  too  warm,  certainly 
not  in  spring,  it  is  too  wet,  and  every  one  knows  {  marriage,  and  rebuked  his  poor  bride  so  cruelly* 
that  in  autumn  the  air  is  poisonous  with  miasma.  s  that  the  scar  of  the  wound  he  inflicted  is  in  he: 
The  little  Fidges  wear  flannel  and  eiderdown  in  l  heart  to  this  very  day. 

in  August,  our  climate  is  bo  changeable;  they  *  This  was  the  way  it  happened.  From  being* 
wear  respirators  and  rubber  boots,  and  take  $  gay  young  man,  the  life  and  idol  of  society, 
penny-royal  tea  every  time  they  sneeze,  for  Mrs.  \  sought  and  flattered  by  belles  innumerable,  be 
Fidge  has  a  horror  of  consumption.  5  became  the  husband  of  Arabella  Mason, 

Is  there  contagious  disease  in  the  neighbor-  ^  was  fresh  and  fair  as  the  best  of  them,  and  wh*t 
hood,  Mrs.  Fidge  has  her  windows  barred,  and  \  all  could  not  boast,  had  wealth  of  purse  as  we^ 
the  little  Fidges  come  near  dying  of  suffocation ;  i  as  of  intellect. 
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Iso  they  come  to  restore  tranquillity. 

Mr.  Fidge  was  not  always  so  meek  and  pbik- 
$  sophical,  he  was  enraged  once,  shortly  after  hi* 
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It  was  all  charming  at  first.  Mr.  Fidge  thought  i  wished  that  she  had  been  a  beggar,  a  dwarf,  a 
he  should  never  be  tired  of  looking  into  Ara-  j  nun,  anything  but  rich  and  queenly,  and — for¬ 
saken! 

Should  she  revenge  herself,  by  returning  to 
society  and  accepting  the  homage  that  awaited 
her?  Ah,  she  should  only  watch  him  smiling 
upon  other  women,  laughing  over  his  wine, 
eager  in  dance,  in  song,  in  sport,  as  he  had 
always  been,  and  only  cold  and  civil  and  oalm 
and  some  until  they  were  stale  and  threadbare ;  i  to  her. 

and  Arabella  had  rehearsed  her  fears  and  frights  |  No!  Arabella’s  gentle  heart  oould  not  bear 
and  symptoms,  until  Mr.  Fidge  thought  it  a  pity  5  such  anguish,  her  proud  heart  could  not  have  tho 
be  had  not  been  eduoated  a  physician,  there  was  j  world  watch  and  comment  upon  its  woes.  She 
such  a  compendium  of  disease  in  his  home  for  a  s  consulted  her  watch  again,  she  had  been  holding 
continual  subjeot:  she  would  be  to  him  like  an  j  it  and  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed,  though  vacantly, 
artist’s  lay-figure,  useful  as  Correggio’s  wife!  \  upon  its  face,  ever  since  Mr.  Fidge  first  left  the 
Fond  as  the  ears  were  into  which  she  whis- 1  house:  ten  came,  eleven,  twelve,  one  —  past 
pered  her  trials;  and  silvery  as  was  the  voice  5  midnight!  Time  for  ghosts  to  walk,  for  thieves 
that  gave  them  utterance,  Mr.  Fidge  could  not  \  to  be  abroad !  were  her  worst  fears  to  bo  realized 
help  being  a  little  wearied:  he  wondered  the  5  so  soon?  Her  imagination  pictured  vividly  as 
neighbors  did  not  call — he  had  selected  a  thinly  \  if  he  stood  before  her,  the  recreant  husband 
settled  neighborhood,  for  the  sake  of  more  lonely  \  staggering  into  the  room,  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
hours  with  Arabella;  but  now,  alas,  once  Mr.  j  with  stammered  senseless  apologies;  but  she 
Fidge  remembered  his  duties  to  society,  again  j  would  forgive  him,  only,  only — would  she  not 
be  would  entertain  his  friends,  and  Arabella  \  remember  this  one  night  as  a  useful  warning! 
ihould  dazzle  the  world.  \  Mrs.  Fidge  arose  to  remove  a  slender  table  which 

Arabella  did  not  wish  to  dazzle,  she  was  con-  j  stood  near  the  door,v  and  was  covered  with  frail 
tented  with  home,  she  was  satisfied  with  the  <  but  valuable  vases;  Mr.  Fidge  might  overturn 
admiration  of  one  she  loved:  men  were  different,  \  it,  in  the  helpless  and  heedless  state  of  body  and 
she  supposed,  she  had  always  heard  a  man’s  \  mind,  in  which  he  was  sure  to  return, 
affection  had  no  stability;  other  women  lost!  Meantime  Mr.  Fidge  was  quietly  playing 
their  husband’s  love,  why  should  not  she?  >  whist  with  an  old  friend:  it  was  a  game  of 
Doubtless  her  time  had  oome.  \  which  both  were  very  fond,  they  had  been  mem- 

Now  Arabella  had  said  all  these  things  before,  \  bers  of  one  club  in  their  merry  bachelorhood, 
and  Mr.  Fidge,  unwilling  that  a  tear  should  dim  l  and  had  past  many  such  quiet  evenings  together, 
her  heavenly  eyes,  had  settled  back  in  his  easy-  |  The  friend  had  been  married  at  the  same  time 
chair,  concealing  ennui  as  best  he  could;  but  $  with  Mr.  Fidge,  but  his  wife  was  not  an  Ara- 
now  he  thought  it  time  to  assert  his  rights,  and  >  bella,  and  observing  her  husband’s  enjoyment 
also  prove  that  he  respected  Mrs.  Fidge  too  <  of  the  game,  had  slyly  set  back  the  hands  of  the 
much  to  indulge  her  like  a  spoiled  child;  she  s  parlor  clock;  so  that  they  had  but  reached  half 
pouted:  well,  it  would  not  hurt  her  to  pout;  she  j  past  nine  when  Mr.  Fidge  arose  to  depart, 
would  stay  at  home :  well,  then  Mr.  Fidge  must  \  thanking  his  host  and  hostess  with  a  beaming 
walk  alone.  \  face,  for  pleasure  which  they  all  hoped  often  to 

So  Mrs.  Fidge  sat  in  her  elegant  parlor,  with  5  renew, 
dismal  forebodings  coming  through  her  mind;  \  Just  then  the  bells  without  rang  a  sudden 
what  might  not  become  of  Mr.  Fidge?  He  might  j  frightened  peal,  as  if  for  a  fire  alarm ;  and  the 
form  convivial  habits,  he  might  gamble,  might  j  gentlemen  seizing  their  hats,  rushed  from  the 
come  home  some  night  to  tell  of  a  ruined  fortune,  5  house  together,  followed  a  crowd  who  knew  no 
ruined  habits,  ruined  reputation,  all  resulting  ]  better  than  themselves  whither  they  were  going, 
from  this  one  step  of  forsaking  his  Arabella. 

Was  she  growing  ugly?  Mrs.  Fidge  consulted 
tor  glass:  no!  many  another  man  might  fall  at 
her  feet  even  yet;  but  she  was  Mr.  Fidge’s  wife, 
the  excitement  of  pursuit  was  ovor,  the  romance 
of  love  was  ended,  the  cup  of  domestic  happiness 
drained,  and  now,  now,  what  a  future!  Mrs. 

Fidge  wished  she  had  never  loved,  never  hoped, 


and  searched  the  town  from  end  to  end,  in  hopes 
of  discovering  why  they  were  there,  and  what 
they  could  all  be  seeking. 

Tired  of  asking  questions  which  none  could 
answer,  and  confessing  ignoranee  to  questions 
which  all  asked,  Mr.  Fidge  gained  possession  of 
one  of  the  belfry  ropes,  and  rang  away  indefati- 
gably,  while  his  friend  promised  to  return  with 


bella’s  eyes,  and  blamed  the  summer  evenings 
that  were  not  long  enough  while  he  and  Arabella 
cooed  like  two  turtle-doves,  under  the  vines  of 
their  moonlighted  cottage  piazza. 

But  alas,  when  winter  came,  they  seemed  to 
have  cooed  out;  all  the  complimentary  adjectives 
in  the  language  had  been  applied  to  Arabella, 
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whatever  intelligence  he  should  be  able  to 
gather. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Fidge  heard  the  tramp  of 
returning  footsteps;  and  a  merry  multitude  it 
seemed,  that  swarmed  into  the  little  vestibule, 
and  about  the  steps  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Fidge  ceased  his  labor,  a  pause  ensued, 
and  his  friend  came  forth  to  tell  him  that  there 
was  no  fire,  but  only  some  one  lost.  Mr.  Fidge’s 
heart  fell  at  once — fell  worse  when  all  the  watch¬ 
ing  faces  that  crowded  around  him  burst  into  a 
laugh,  which  brought  down  vibrations  from  the 
bell  above:  the  alarmist  was  Arabella,  Mr.  Fidge 
awoke  to  find  himself  looking  after  himself,  os 
indeed  all  sensible  people  will. 


’Whilst  the  crowd  laughed,  and  the  great  belfry 
bell  vibrated  again,  and  the  village  editor  hurried 
home  to  write  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  panio, 
the  manuscript  of  whioh  Mr.  Fidge  bought  of 
him  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  day  following.  Mr. 
Fidge  himself  disappeared;  and  at  the  door  of 
his  own  house  met  Arabella  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  assurances  that  she  would  ask  no  questions, 
if  only  he  were  alive  and  whole.  Somehow  Ara¬ 
bella  forgot  to  remember  this  evening  as  a  lesson 
to  her  husband,  and  somehow  Mr.  Fidge  wai, 
called  out  of  town  that  next  day,  and  did  not 
return  till  people  were  tired  of  laughing  over 
the  respective  anxieties  and  mistakes  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fidge. 


SUMMER. 


BT  MRS.  C.  H.  CRISWELL 


Dark  the  woods  with  waving  shadows, 
Sweot  the  clover-scented  meadows 
Now  so  beautfully  green; 

Smiling  ope  the  budded  rosea 
Where  sly  Cupid  oft  reposes 
With  his  fatal  darts  unseen 

Gently  on  the  brooks  axe  gliding, 
Shining  fish  within  them  hiding 
'Neath  the  water-lilies  fair; 
Gracefully  the  trees  are  waving 
O’er  their  banks,  and  dooply  laving  ' 

In  the  stream  their  roots  all  bare. 

Drowsily  the  bees  are  humming, 

Laden  from  the  flow'rets  coming 
To  their  hives  beneath  the  shade; 
Butterflies  are  flitting  over 
Glancing  beds  of  waving  elover, 

All  their  fiow’ry  visits  made. 


$  Sweet  at  evoning’s  hour  to  listen, 

While  the  stars  above  us  glisten, 

To  the  plaintive  whip-poor-will; 
And  to  hear  the  gentle  murmur — 
Insect  music — of  the  Summer 
As  their  strains  the  night  air  filL 

<  Days  of  Summer,  yo  are  flying — 

J  Soon  will  all  your  charms  bo  dying, 

5  Soon,  too  soon  ye’ll  pass  away! 

I  So  fades  life — and  thus  decaying 

Like  the  leaflet  briefly  staying 
Do  we  linger  but  a  day. 

Let  it  then  bo  our  endeavor 
When  we  dio  to  live  forever 
In  the  mansions  of  the  blest; 

Let  our  prayers  ascend  to  Heaven, 
First  at  morn  and  last  at  oven, 

That  our  souls  may  be  at  rest 


CHILDHOOD. 


BY  WINNY  WOODBINE. 


When  thou  art  roaming  far  away, 

Beside  some  smiling  stream, 

Where  bluer  skies  and  brighter  stars 
Upon  thy  pathway  beam; 

Where  blossoms  gem  each  green  hill-side. 
And  woo  the  “soft  South-west,” 

While  sweeter  strains  and  softer  tones 
Will  soothe  thy  soul  to  rest 

Or  when  within  the  halls  of  mirth,  , 
The  gayest  of  the  gay, 

The  moments  with  their  wild  delight 
Are  vanishing  away ; 


Then  often  will  thy  heart  turn  hack 
To  those  sweet  childish  hours. 

When  youth  and  hope  roamed  side  by  side 
Amid  the  budding  flowers. 

And  childhood  with  its  purity 
•  Will  seem  oh,  doubly  bright. 

When  shadows  gather  darkly  round 
As  steals  the  gloom  of  night; 

But  never  more  will  youth  come  back 
To  bless  thy  weary  heart, 

Ihe  waves  of  time  will  roll  between 
And  keep  thee  far  apart. 
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MY  NEW  BONNET, 

AND  THE  TALE  THAT  HANGS  THEREBY. 


B  Y  ELLA  RODMAN. 


I  had  had  a  weary  day  of  shopping  in  the  city ;  1 
for  when  one  sets  forth  with  twenty-five  dollars  j 
to  buy  a  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  things,  one  \ 
becomes  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  the  uncon-  j 
scionable  demands  of  shopkeepers,  and  expe-  < 
riences  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  fatiguing  task  i 
is  ended.  So  it  was  with  me;  I  had  accomplished  { 
my  purchases,  and  the  old  stage  deposited  mo  at  < 
the  door  of  our  country  tome,  with  my  head  full  5 
of  the  experiment  I  was  about  to  make.  \ 

How  inviting  the  house  looked,  humble  though  \ 
it  was,  forming,  with  its  cool  shade-trees,  such  > 
•  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  dusty  city  I  had  left;  t 
and  as  I  caught  sight  of  aunt  Madge  walking  i 
through  the  little  flower-garden  in  front  to  meet  > 
me,  I  breathed  a  silent  prayer  of  gratitude  that  \ 
I  had  a  home,  and  some  one  to  love  me.  For*! 
aunt  Madge  and  I  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  j 
I  was  an  orphan,  and  she  my  mother’s  only  \ 
sister;  she  had  no  other  tie,  and  she,  and  I,  and  j 
Bridget  lived  there  together  in  a  cosy  quietude  1 
that  was  infinitely  delightful.  j 

We  had  few  visitors,  fdr  although  we  prided  j 
ourselves  upon  being  one  of  the  oldest  families  \ 
in  the  place,  it  was  well  known  through  the  vil-  < 
lage  that  my  father,  lawyer  Morpeth,  left  but  S 
little  money ;  and  people  who  would  have  thought  l 
it  an  honor  to  be  upon  visiting  terms  with  my  i 
father’s  father,  now  looked  down  upon  my  father’s  \ 
daughter  because  they  had  become  rich  and  built  l 
gingerbread  structures  on  the  site  of  the  old  { 
blaoksraith’s  shop,  or  village  tavern,  while  the  j 
Morpeth  estate  had  been  sold,  piece  by  piece,  \ 
until  there  remained  only  the  cottage  in  which  \ 
we  lived,  that  had  formerly  been  the  residence  j 
of  my  father’s  farmer.  But  every  one  said  that  j 
aunt  Madge  carried  herself  with  the  air  of  a  j 
princess;  and  as  for  me,  if  the  truth  must  be  \ 
told,  they  pronounced  me  “stuck  up.”  \ 

We  went  into  the  house,  and  aunt  Madge  was  j 
soon  exploring  the  band-box  I  brought  with  me.  > 
She  loved  to  see  me  prettily  dressed,  and  always  \ 
landed  the  good  taste  of  my  purchases;  but  when  \ 
she  brought  to  view  a  very  fine  but  untrimmed  ! 
and  unlined  straw-bonnet,  she  uttered  an  excla-  \ 
mation  of  surprise  and  dismay.  j 

“I  am  going  to  trim  it,  myself,  aunt  Madge,”  \ 
said  I,  in  a  tone  of  conscious  power,  “I  studied  < 


the  bonnets  at  the  milliner’s  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  l  know  that  I  can  do  it — it  will  save 
quite  a  sum.” 

I  unrolled  a  richly  colored  blue  ribbon,  and 
aunt  Madge,  after  admiring  it,  exclaimed,  “I 
am  so  glad  that  you  didn’t  get  green  1  I  dislike 
green  with  blue  eyes — they  don’t  match;  and  I 
dare  say  that  you  can  trim  it  as  well  as  any  mil¬ 
liner — you  were  always  handy,  yon  know,  at 
making  doll’s  bonnets.” 

She  laid  the  ribbon  against  my  cheek,  and 
wondered,  as  she  commented  upon  its  becoming¬ 
ness,  when  Edward  Lyster  would  come?  She 
had  a  great  idea,  this  dear  aunt  Madge,  of 
my  making  a  splendid,  wealthy  marriage,  and 
riding  in  triumph  over  the  heads  of  “those  up¬ 
starts,”  as  she  called  them;  but  although  I  had 
not  seen  Edward  Lyster  since  we  were  children, 
I  turned  aside  that  aunt  Madge  might  not  notice 
the  blush  I  felt  rising  to  my  cheek;  and  pre¬ 
tending  an  alarming  appetite,  I  hurried  in  to  the 
tea-table.  ' 

The  next  morning,  after  thoroughly  dusting 
the  little  parlor,  and  making  it  cool  and  shady, 
I  placed  the  round-table,  containing  my  new 
bonnet  and  all  its  belongings  by  the  open  win¬ 
dow  ;  and  spreading  a  clean  napkin  on  my  lap, 
I  sat  down  to  my  task.  “Secure  your  cape  and 
strings  first,”  had  been  the  milliner’s  advice, 
“and  then  see  what  you  have  left  for  bows,” 
and  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  proceeded  accord- 
ingly.  j 

Aunt  Madge  had  resolutely  declined  my  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  kitchen,  that  morning,  being  impa¬ 
tient,  she  said,  to  see  the  bonnet  trimmed;  but 
she  made  frequent  visits  to  my  domain,  sometimes 
with  a  saucer  of  eggs  in  her  hand  that  she  was 
beating  up,  “to  find  out  how  I  was  getting  on;” 
but  although  this  was  kindly  meant,  I  must  say 
that  it  materially  retarded  my  progress.  For 
instance,  aunt  Madge  was  decidedly  horrified  at 
my  clipping  the  ribbon  into  little  bits;  and  she 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  should 
be  sewed  with  twine — wondering,  with  a  sort  of 
aggravating  innocence,  whether  the  bows  would 
stay  on  I 

Now,  my  ambition  had  been  to  present  aunt 
Madge  but  two  phases  of  the  bonnet:  the  un- 
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adorned  foundation  of  straw,  and  the  blue  rib-  t  “Myself,”  I  replied,  with  a  sort  of  conscious 
boned  wonder  that  was  to  astonish  her  eyes  with  s  pride. 

its  milliner-like  air;  so,  I  banished  her  to  the  5  *■ *  You  ?”  exclaimed  my  companion,  fixing  upon 
kitchen  with  the  threat  that  if  her  visits  were  i  me  a  broad  stare  of  incredulous  surprise;  and  I 
not  discontinued,  I  would  come  and  drop  my  \  supposed  that  her  next  words  would  be  a  request 
thimble  into  the  cake  she  was  making — but  1 5  to  lend  it  for  a  pattern,  but  with  her  eyes  fixe! 
had,  notwithstanding,  an  uncomfortable  suspi-  \  upon  the  bonnet,  she  talked  of  other  things  until 
cion  that  aunt  Madge’s  eyes  were  peering  at  5 1  joined  aunt  Madge. 

me  from  cracks  and  crevices  during  the  whole  S  The  next  day,  I  went  to  see  “aunt  Eunice," 
operation.  \  one  of  our  old  church  members,  who  lived  wifi 

As  if  to  confirm  this  idea,  she  walked  in  at  j  her  grand-daughter  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
the  precise  moment  that  I  had  finished  my  task  $  lage,  and  who,  not  being  strong  for  work,  hid 
and  elevated  it  in  triumph  on  my  head,  declaring  \  the  pittance  that  sufficed  for  their  support  eked 
that  there  would  not  be  a  prettier  bonnet  in  the  %  out  by  charity.  Sally  was  in  my  Sunday-school 
place.  Aunt  Madge  complimented  me,  as  well  \  class,  but  I  had  seen  neither  of  them,  now,  for 
as  the  bonnet;  and  I  thought,  myself,  that  1 1  two  or  three  weeks. 

looked  passable  in  it.  Into  each  of  those  bows  \  Aunt  Eunice  told  me  confidentially  that  “they 
had  beon  twisted  some  thoughts  of  Edward  j  had  nothing  fit  to  wear — Miss  Myers  had  given 
Lyster;  and  I  now  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  with  \  Sally  an  old  bunnit  and  some  laylock  ribbon, 
my  work  j  but  Sally  didn’t  know  how  to  put  it  on,  and&f 

“The  Cranston  girls  are  making  toward  you,”  j  fingers  were  too  clumsy.” 
whispered  aunt  Madge,  as  we  were  coming  out  of  \  I  laid  aside  my  things,  and  set  about  the  task 
church,  the  next  Sunday,  “I  knew  they  would.”  j  of  thatching  Sally  Pue.  Neither  “the  bunmi” 
“The  Cranston  girls”  were  aunt  Madge’s  pet  j  nor  the  “laylock  ribbun”  were  any  great  things; 
aversion,  and  no  great  favorites  of  mine.  Re-  <  but  I  managed  matters  so  that,  at  last,  they  pm- 
becca,  the  oldest,  was  a  sho  wily-pretty,  loud-  j  sen  ted  quite  a  respectable  appearance.  Sally 
talking,  good-natured  sort  of  girl — while  Ann  j  was  delighted,  she  had  never  looked  soIm® 
was  red-haired,  more  vulgar  than  her  sister,  and  j  her  life;  and  then,  taking  in  hand  a  greii,blick 
decidedly  malicious.  They  were  a  very  queer  j  shed,  to  which  Eunice  applied  the  misnomer  of 
family:  they  were  said  to  be  wealthy,  and  the  j  “bunnit,”  I  remodelled  it  to  her  complete  satis- 
father  lived  in  idleness;  but  the  mother  was  a  j  faction. 

hard-working  woman,  whose  origin  had  been!  “  I  never  knowed,  afore,  that  you  was  a  niHi- 
extremely  low,  and  whose  disposition  was  very  \  ncr,”  said  she,  in  astonishment  at  the  result  of 
much  like  Ann’s.  Mrs.  Cranston  was  seldom  \  my  skill. 

decently  dressed;  but  they  lived  handsomely,  for  j  “No,”  I  replied,  laughingly,  “but  I  am  going 
the  country,  and  the  girls  had  a  great  variety  \  to  take  up  the  trade,  now.” 
of  finery.  We  had  been  to  school  together,  but  j  Little  did  I  imagine  the  effect  of  those  thought* 
were  never  very  intimate,  except  when  I  had  !  less  words,  as  I  tripped  home  with  the  pleasant 
some  now  article  of  dress  that  they  wanted  to  s  consciousness  that  I  had  been  of  some  use  to  mj 
borrow  for  a  pattern,  and  then  Rebecca  loaded  l  fellow  creatures. 

me  with  caresses.  Only  the  winter  before,  to  \  In  the  parlor  I  found  Rebecca  Cranston  wait- 
the  great  indignation  of  aunt  Madge,  they  had  |  ing  for  me.  “She  has  come  for  the  bonnet, 
borrowed  my  new  bonnet  fresh  from  the  city;  >  thought  I,  and  I  met  her  with  cold  reserve;  but 
and  sending  it  to  Miss  Snip,  the  village  milliner,  j  Rebecca  greeted  me  laughingly,  and  sat  chatting 
had  two  made  exactly  like  it!  j  away  with  perfect  unconstraint  She  appeared?* 

Aunt  Madge  drew  herself  up  haughtily,  as  amiable  that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
they  approached,  but  Rebecca  made  a  direct  thawed  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  her  smiles 
onslaught  upon  mo.  “I’ve  come  to  ask  a  favor,”  said  my  visitor, 

“What  a  love  of  a  bonnet!”  she  screamed,  as  ;  “mother  was  just  saying  how  dreadfully  un- 
she  drew  me  off,  “got  it  all  ready  trimmed  in  sociable  you’d  been,  and  we  all  want  you  to 
the  city?”  come  and  spend  the  day,  to-morrow.  Co®* 

“No,”  I  replied,  very  quietly,  “it  was  trim-  early,  so  that  we  can  have  a  good,  long  talk, 
med  here.”  I  refused  this  invitation,  at  first;  but  Bebccc* 

“Get  out!”  said  Rebecca,  a  favorite  request  became  so  urgent  that  I  went  to  aunt  Madge  for 
with  her  when  anything  appeared  difficult  of  be-  ;  advice. 

lief.  But  seeing  that  I  remained  unmoved,  she  j  “She  didn’t  ask  you  to  wear  your  net 
asked,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  “who  did  it?”  bonnet?”  inquired  my  far-seeing  relative. 
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No,  she  had  not  mentioned  the  bonnet  at  j  of  mine,  only  more  expensive,  with  a  handsome 
all.  <  pink  ribbon  for  one,  and  a  green  one  for  the 

“Then,”  said  annt  Madge,  reflectively,  “ I  i  other,  were  deposited  upon  my  lap;  and  Mrs. 
don’t  know  but  that  you  had  better  go.  I  am  j  Cranston,  with  a  wink  to  Rebecca,  told  her  to 
afraid,  Etta,  that  we  are  too  particular — it  is  \  “  get  her  needle  and  things  ready,  and  maybe 
not  a  wise  thing  for  a  young  girl  to  remain  \  I’d  show  her  how  to  take  the  first  stitch.” 
entirely  shut  up  from  all  society;  and  although  £  Upon  this,  Rebecca  and  Ann  both  armed  them- 
the  Cranstons  are  not  at  all  to  my  taste,  yet  the  £  selves  with  the  proper  implements,  and  planted 
Lysters,  and  others,  visit  them,  and  you  might  £  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  me.  Rebecca 
meet  desirable  acquaintances  there.  I  think,  ?  made  a  feint  of  cutting  off  a  dwarfish  string, 
upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  accept  \  and  Ann  attempted  to  crumple  up  about  two 
Rebecca’s  invitation.”  \  yards  of  ribbon  into  a  bow,  seeing  which,  I  took 

This  was  coming  down  a  great  deal  for  aunt  \  the  materials  from  their  hands;  and  no  sooner 
Madge ;  but  I  went  back  to  Rebecca,  and  told  \  had  my  fingers  touched  the  ribbon  than  Mrs. 
her  that  I  would  come.  She  appeared  delighted,  |  Cranston  exclaimed, 

and  overwhelmed  me  with  rough  caresses.  $  “Etta  takes  hold,  now,  as  if  she  understood 
“Now,  mind  and  come  early,”  were  her  last  ^  the  business!  Don’t  let  them  spoil  the  things — 
words,  as  she  departed  abruptly  at  the  oppor- 1  they’re  so  stupid!” 

tune  moment  when  one  of  the  law-students  was  \  By  dinner-time,  the  two  bonnets  were  trim- 
crossing  the  street;  and  I  saw,  from  the  window,  i  med;  and  feeling  quite  weary,  I  was  glad  of  a 
that  the  young  man  had  turned  his  steps  in  the  i  respite.  Mr.  Cranston,  who  was  already  eating 
direction  of  Mr.  Cranston’s,  while  Rebecca  wrig-  £  when  we  entered  the  room,  inquired  “Who  wo 
gled  along  beside  him.  ^  had  here?”  And,  on  being  told  my  name,  and 

The  Cranstons  lived  in  a  plain,  but  roomy  ^  that  I  had  been  trimming  bonnets,  persisted  in 
house;  and  the  girls,  who  made  frequent  visits  *  the  idea  that  I  went  out  by  the  day. 
to  the  city,  had  introduced  many  improvements,  s  After  a  short  walk  in  the  garden,  Mrs.  Crans- 
There  were  chairs  and  ottomans  covered  with  j  ton  beckoned  me  mysteriously  in;  and  display- 
worsted  work,  fashionable  knick-knacks  on  the  <  ing  a  queer-shaped  bonnet,  remarked  that  as  I 
mantel-piece,  and  in  winter,  a  pleasant  grate-  |  seemed  to  be  so  handy,  maybe  I  could  do  some- 
fire,  which  seemed  to  compare  so  cheerily  with  i  thing  with  that.  The  straw,  she  said,  cost  an 
our  little  dull  stove — I  hate  stoves.  \  awful  sight  of  money,  but  she  guessed  it  wanted 

So,  I  set  forth  in  the  full  expectation  of  a  >  a  little  fixing.  /  guessed  it  wanted  a  great  deal ; 
pleasant  day,  although  I  resolutely  tied  on  my  \  but  seating  myself  at  my  task,  I  unripped  the 
white  sun-bonnet.  Rebecca  received  me  at  the  \  thick  wire  and  cut  it — (a  most  disagreeable  job) 
door  with  both  hands,  and  much  laughter  and  j  took  off  several  rows  of  straw— and  trimming  it 
giggling;  and  even  Ann  seemed  disposed  to  be  \  with  the  dirt-colored  ribbon  which  Mrs.  Cranston 
gracious.  \  laid  beside  me,  I  made  it  look  very  decent. 

“Come  right  straight  up  stairs!”  shouted  both  >  But  when  she  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything 
at  once,  “we  shan’t  mtfke  a  stranger  of  you!”  \  about  fixing  caps,  I  suddenly  lemembered  that 
I  was  led,  or  rather,  dragged  into  the  spare  <  aunt  Madgo  was  alone,  and  I  looked  around  for 
bed-room— my  sun-bonnet  twitched  from  my  \  my  sun-bonnet.  But  the  girls  had  hid  it,  and 
head— and  my  ears  almost  deafened  by  the  loud  \  there  was  much  noisy  struggling  before  I  could 
voices  of  my  companions.  Mrs.  Cranston,  a  5  get  possession  of  it.  Mrs.  Cranston  told  me  that 
small,  sallow  woman,  with  little,  twinkling  black  ^  I  must  come  over  often ;  and  Rebecca  and  Ann 
eyes,  and  a  very  sharp  look,  was  at  work,  in  the  \  professed  themselves  “quite  jealous  of  mother,” 
rocking-chair,  upon  an  old  sheet;  and  having 
told  me  that  “I  was  a  great  stranger,”  she  re¬ 
quested  me  to  u9et  right  down  amongst  ’em.” 

Some  inquiries  respecting  aunt  Madge  were 
made,  and  answered;  and  then  Mrs.  Cranston 
exclaimed,  as  she  stitched  vigorously  on,  “I’m 
going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  my  galls; 
they  tell  me  that  you’re  so  smart,  you  trim  your 
own  bunnits — and  though  we  ain’t  poor  folks, 
it’s  best  to  save  when  you  ken.  Becky,  bring 
them  bunnits  for  Etta  to  see.” 

Two  verpr  pretty  straw  bonnets,  in  the  style  *  time  forth. 


\  who,  they  said,  had  managed  to  keep  me  pretty 

I  much  to  herself  all  day. 

I  afterward  heard  that  Mrs.  Cranston  re¬ 
marked,  “For  her  part,  she  b’lieved  in  gittin’ 
things  done  in  the  house  for  cheapness — par- 
£  ticularly  by  an  acquaintance,  because  that  was 
\  only  a  meal  or  so.” 

tl  walked  home  quite  reflectively,  and  laughed 
as  I  gave  an  account  of  the  day  to  aunt  Madge. 
She  was,  however,  perfectly  indignant,  and  de- 
\  nounced  the  whole  race  of  Cranstons  from  that 
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“But,  aunt  Madge,”  said  X,  still  laughing,  > 
“they  didn’t  borrow  my  bonnet,  after  all.”  j 
“No,”  she  replied,  “ they  borrowed  your  yin- { 
gers ,  this  time.  How  I  despise  such  mean- 1 
ness!”  1 

Now,  I  was  rather  amused  by  it,  and  sat  in  s 
smiling  admiration  of  the  Cranston  tactics.  j 
Another  Sunday  came  round.  I  had  been  told,  j 
the  day  before,  that  Horace  Lyster  had  arrived,  s 
On  casting  a  furtive  glance  toward  a  certain  \ 
pew,  I  saw  a  waving  mass  of  dark-brown  hair,  j 
a  pair  of  dark-brown  eyes,  and  a  half-demure, 
half-mischievous  expression  of  countenance,  that 
were  all  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  memory.  I 
wondered  if  he  remembered  the  little  silver 
pencil  he  had  given  me  for  a  philopsena  four 
years  ago. 

At  this  moment,  our  eyes  met,  and  I  felt  the 
color  suffusing  my  face.  He  looked  half  in  sur¬ 
prise,  half  in  recognition ;  and  I  no  longer  dared 
to  glance  in  that  direction.  He  was  spending 
the  college  vacation  with  his  aunt,  with  whom 
his  school  days  had  beeh  passed;  and  I  noticed 
that  his  cousin  regarded  him  with  a  sort  of  ap¬ 
propriating  air,  as  though  she  considered  him 
her  own  especial  property.  But  Corinth  Lyster  ; 
was  plain,  pale,  and  lackadaisical-looking;  she 
dressed  always  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion, 
and  was  called  a  brilliant  musician ;  but  I  didn’t  j 
believe  that  she  would  captivate  Edward. 

As  I  passed  out,  Bebecca  Cranston  was  in  the  : 
midst  of  an  altercation  with  her  sister  Ann ;  and  j 
joining  me  as  soon  as  I  appeared,  she  exclaimed  ; 
in  a  high  key, 

“Do  you  believe  that  Edward  Lyster  cares 
anything  for  his  cousin?  Don't  you  think  he 
likes  me  a  great  deal  better  V* 

Rebecca’s  claim  to  Edward  Lyster  was  some-  j 
thing  so  entirely  unexpected  that  I  was  silent 
with  surprise. 

“Well!”  shouted  Ann,  “this  is  fun  to  have 
you  all  quarreling  about  Edward  Lyster  I  It  is 
plain  to  see  that  Etta  means  to  take  possession 
of  him,  herself.” 

Rebecca  gave  me  a  look  quite  different  from 
her  usual  glances;  and  at  this  interesting  mo¬ 
ment,  Edward  Lyster,  himself,  appeared  upon ; 
the  scene.  He  must  have  heard  it  all.  His  aunt 
and  cousin  swept  grandly  by  to  their  carriage — 
returning  a  haughty  bow  to  the  flattering  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Cranstons’,  but  “they  had  not  the 
honor  of  my  acquaintance.”  Edward  announced 
his  intention  of  walking  home;  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  joined  our  party. 

“I  scarcely  knew  you,”  said  he  to  me.  J 

My  heart  beat  with  foolish  haste  at  this  simple  i 
remark;  but  before  I  could  reply,  Rebecca  leaned  ' 


across  me  and  began  a  noisy  conversation,  in 
which  Ann  joined  as  often  as  possible. 

I  was  somewhat  astonished  when,  at  the  first 
pause,  Ann  turned  to  me  and  observed,  in  a 
particularly  loud  tone,  as  she  pulled  at  her  bon¬ 
net-string, 

“You  didn’t  sew  this  on  very  strong,  Etta— 
see!  it’s  off  already.” 

“Oh,  Ett!”  exclaimed  Rebecca,  frem  the  other 
side,  “  I  want  to  know  if  you  won’t  just  alter  my 
trimming  a  little?  I’ll  run  over  with  it  to-mor¬ 
row.  You  didn’t  know  that  she  had  turned  mil¬ 
liner,  did  you,  Mr.  Lyster?” 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  and  I  thought 
inquiringly,  but  I  remained  obstinately  silent  I 
saw  through  Rebecca  and  Ann,  at  once,  and  I 
could  smile  at  them ;  but  I  did  not  yet  thoroughly 
understand  Edward  Lyster.  I  wished  to  we 
whether  he  was  superior  to  his  position. 

I  smilingly  told  Rebecca  that  milliners  were 
expected  to  be  obliging,  and  promised  to  make 
the  required  alteration.  They  were  evidently 
surprised ;  but  we  had  now  reached  our  gate, 
and  I  parted  from  them  in  the  coolest  possible 
manner,  thiiiking,  as  I  went  in,  that  Rebeecs 
and  Ann  would  doubtless  improve  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  give  various  little  memoirs  of  me 
“founded  on  fact.” 

Edward  Lyster  came  the  next  morning;  *nd 
he,  and  I,  and  aunt  Madge  had  a  long  talk 
together.  I  could  not  help  thinking  him  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  collegians  I  had  ever  seen;  butt 
was  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  that  he 
was  studying  for  the  ministry.  Aunt  Madge 
evidently  considered  him  a  lover;  but  I  remem¬ 
bered  Mrs.  Lyster  and  Corinth,  and  foresaw 
trouble. 

Rebecca  came,  with  her  bonnet,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  I  made  the  alteration — noticing,  with 
considerable  amusement,  that  just  as  the  Lyster 
carriage  passed,  she  adroitly  drew  herself  ont 
of  sight,  leaving  me  sitting  in  full  view,  with 
the  bonnet  in  hand.  Mrs.  Lyster  stared,  but  I 
sewed  on  in  perfect  unconcern. 

I  even  began  to  think  upon  the  expediency  of 
hanging  out  a  sign;  fbr  as  to  the  bonnets  that 
now  passed  through  my  hands,  their  name  was 
legion.  All  my  poor  protegees  were  made  to 
look  more  decent  than  they  had  ever  looked 
before ;  all  my  friends  availed  themselves  of  my 
services  aB  their  natural  right;  and  thanks  to 
aunt  Eunice  and  the  Cranstons,  the  story  of  my 
having  turned  milliner  was  fully  believed! 

Aunt  Madge  and  I  were  sitting  together,  one 
afternoon,  when  the  carriage  of  a  retired  black* 
\  smith  stopped  at  our  door,  and  his  wife  an 
»  daughters  entered  the  apartment  with  some 
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“orders”  for  me.  Aunt  Madge  took  them  in  ;  “Pride,”  was  my  reply,  as  I  smiled  wickedly ; 
hand,  and  so  overwhelmed  them  with  her  looks,  \  but  a  stolen  glance  doubtless  betrayed  me,  for 
while  informing  them  that  44  they  had  made  a  j  Edward  burst  into  a  rhapsody,  the  sum  and  sub- 
mistake, ”  that  they  were  glad  to  beat  a  hasty )  stance  of  which  was  that  I  was  a  brave,  noble 
retreat.  J  girl — that  he  had  always  loved  me,  and  now 

I  sat  laughing  at  the  frightened  countenance  \  loved  me  more  than  ever,  although  he  was  dis- 
of  poor  Mrs.  Spiggles,  while  aunt  Madge  gave  \  posed  to  quarrel  with  me  for  doubting  him — and 
veot  to  her  indignation;  but  this  increased  ten-  s  much  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
fold  when  I  suddenly  informed  her  that,  as  I  had  J  “But  your  relations?”  I  asked,  44 what  will 
now  my  hands  full  of  work  which  I  did  for  $  they  say?” 

nothing,  I  meant  to  be  gracious  to  the  next  cus-  s  44 My  aunt  and  cousin,  thank  fortune!”  he 
tomer,  and  allow  her  to  pay  me  for  the  job  as  \  replied,  ‘‘have  no  control  over  me,  and  my  father 
she  would  any  other  milliner.  \  is  expected  here  to-morrow.  I  have  often  spoken 

‘•You  are  not  in  earnest ,  Etta?”  in  a  tone  that !;  to  him  of  you.” 
seemed  to  express  doubts  of  my  sanity.  S  I  walked  home  in  a  bewildering  dream  of  hap- 

But  I  reiterated  my  intention,  and  prophesied  \  piness,  in  which  dear  aunt  Madge  soon  shared; 
to  aunt  Madge  that  it  would  all  come  out  right.  \  and  after  Edward’-s  departure,  we  sat  and  talked 
She  Bhook  her  head  incredulously,  and  was  evi-  5  of  the  surprise  and  anger  of  Mrs.  Lyster  and 
dently  thinking  of  Edward  Lyster.  I  thought  j  Corinth. 

of  him,  too;  and  the  more  I  thought,  the  mores  Edward  told  me  all  about  it,  afterward.  The 


determined  I  became. 


j  elder  lady  tapped  the  carpet  with  her  foot,  in 


A  few  days  after,  I  was  honored  by  a  call  from  j  suppressed  rage,  as  she  uttered  only  the  words, 
Mrs.  Lyster  and  Miss  Corinth;  they  glanced  \  “Your  father  will  be  here  to-morrow!”  while 
curiously  around,  as  they  informed  me  that  they  \  Corinth  laughed,  and  said  scornfully  that  she 
had  been  directed  hither  to  get  some  bonnets  \  admired  cousin  Edward’s  taste. 


trimmed,  and  they  would  like  to  know  my  price,  j 
and  how  soon  I  could  get  them  done.  j 

Their  manner  was  supercilious  in  the  extreme,  I 


The  arrival  of  Mr.  Lyster  was  anxiously 
watched  for,  and  Edward  endeavored  to  obtain 
a  private  hearing;  but  his  aunt  anticipated  him 


and  aunt  Madge,  with  “all  the  blood  of  all  the  ^  by  pouring  forth  to  her  brother  an  indignant 
Howards”  coursing  angrily  through  her  veins,  i  account  of  his  son’s  entanglement  with  a  milli- 
wa s  upon  the  point  of  showing  them  the  door;  >  ner.  In  vain  Edward  protested  that  I  only 
but  /  enjoyed  it  extremely;  it  was  just  what  I  j  worked  for  charity — that  I  was  not  obliged  to 
wanted;  and  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  man-  j  do  it;  his  aunt  exclaimed  sneeringly  that  “the 
ner  I  received  the  order,  satisfied  them  about!  house  looked  like  that;”  and  finally  Mr.  Lyster, 
the  terms,  and  saw  them  depart.  Aunt  Madge  i  to  still  the  tempest  raging  around  him,  nn- 
8 aid  that  she  believed  I  was  ernzy,  but  I  told  \  nounced  his  intention  of  paying  me  a  visit, 
her  that  I  knew  exactly  what  I  was  about.  $  himself,  and  examining  into  matters.  Mrs. 

Those  first  earnings  of  mine,  how  sweet  they  \  Lyster  was  triumphant — he  had  only  to  see,  she 
were!  I  had  appropriated  the  money  before  it  jj  thought,  to  be  convinced;  and  so  thought  Ed- 
came;  and  walking  down  to  the  hut  where  my  \  ward,  but  in  a  different  way,  for  he  would  have 
poor  invalid  lived,  I  found  Edward  Lyster  there  \  dragged  his  father  out  that  very  evening,  but 
before  me.  He  was  reading  to  her,  and  as  1 1  Mr.  Lyster  laughingly  prayed  for  a  respite, 
entered,  the  full,  rich  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  \  Edward  slipped  around  to  tell  me  of  his 
to  thrill  my  very  soul.  I  tried  to  slip  my  offer-  ^  father’s  intended  visit — telling  me  at  the  same 
ing  into  her  hand  unobserved;  but  as  he  joined  l  time  that  he  had  only  to  see  me  to  be  charmed 
me,  on  my  homeward  route,  he  exclaimed,  *  \  with  me;  but  I  very  much  doubted  this,  and 

44 1  cannot  help  thinking,  Etta,  that  if  you  Hooked  forward  to  the  interview  with  consider- 
were  not  so  lavish  in  your  charities,  you  would  ij  able  trepidation.  Aunt  Madge  promised  to  stand 
not  be  obliged  to  work  at  the  bonnet  business!”  i;  by  me;  and  having  attired  herself  with  much 
44  And  perhaps,”  said  I,  gaily,  “if  I  did  not  \  care,  in  a  rich  silk  that  was  only  worn  on  great 
‘work  at  the  bonnet  business,’  I  would  not  be  \  occasions,  she  looked  so  handsome  and  so  lady- 
able  to  attend  to  the ‘charities.*  But  who  told !  like  that  I  could  not  forbear  expressing  my 
yon  that  I  worked  at  the  bonnet  business?”  5:  admiration. 

“They  told  me  so  at  home,”  he  replied,  with  \  Aunt  Madge  actually  blushed  as  she  replied 
a  consciousness  which  led  me  to  think  that  other  j  that  I  could  afford  to  flatter;  but  the  garden- 
remarks  had  been  added.  “What  induced  you '  gate  had  closed,  and  Edward  Lyster  and  his 
to  do  this?”  he  continued.  1  formidable  father  were  just  at  the  door 

Vot.  XXX. — 8 
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I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Lyster,  and  I  thought  this  very  kind  and  attentive  on  his 
much  of  my  fear  was  removed.  When  he  had  part ;  hut  after  awhile,  I  began  to  look  signifi- 
entered,  and  was  presented  by  Edward  first  to  oantly  at  aunt  Madge  when  I  saw  Mr.  Lyster 
aunt  Madge,  and  then  to  me,  he  looked  from  one  approaching  the  house, 
to  the  other  in  a  pleased  surprise,  and  entered  It  turned  out  just  as  I  expected;  aunt  Madge 
at  once  into  easy  conversation.  He  was  a  hand-  :j  was  “engaged”  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and 
some,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  striking  resem-  we  two,  who  had  been  together  so  many  yean, 
blance  to  Edward,  and  not  by  any  means  old.  $  would  not  be  parted  now.  The  embarrassment 
Aunt  Madge  and  I  soon  felt  at  ease,  and  acquit-  of  the  elder  lovers  was  somewhat  relieved  bj 
ted  ourselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  our  joyful  congratulations;  and  then  we  laughed 

The  visit,  which  was  in '  reality  a  long  one,  merrily  at  the  ill-success  of  Mrs.  Lyster’a  Dis¬ 
appeared  short;  and  from  Edward’s  temerity  in  j;  noeuvring  in  sending  her  brother  to  put  a  stop 
whispering,  il darling!”  accompanied  by  a  con-  to  our  proceedings.  I  believe  she  thought,  poor 
centrated  squeeze  of  the  hand,  I  understood  that  lady!  that  there  was  a  sort  of  spell  in  the  house, 
he  argued  the  most  favorable  results.  Nor  was  itself;  and  as  Bridget  was  not  “spoken  for,”  she 
he  disappointed;  Mr.  Lyster  “approved  of  me”  would  doubtless  have  questioned  the  expediency 
in  the  most  unconditional  manner,  and  expressed  of  sending  another  marplot,  lest  he  should  be 
so  much  surprise  to  his  sister  and  niece  at  their <  snapped  up  by  the  Hibernian  damsel, 
descriptions  of  me,  that  they  took  refuge  in  i  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  ire  not 
angry  silence.  on  very  intimate  terms  with  our  connections,  the 

Edward  told  me  that  his  father  had  expressed  Lysters. 
his  intention  of  coming  to  see  me  very  often,  and  ' 


THE  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

DY  MRS.  ANNA  BACHK. 


“Where  do  you  live?" 


Not  where  the  fire  is  blazing, 

And  the  daily  meals  are  spread; 

Not  where  the  midnight  curtains 
Are  drooping  round  my  bod; 

Not  in  the  festive  circle 
Where  mirth  flows  fast  and  free; 

But  in  the  quiet  parlor  5 

Where  I  sit  and  talk  with  thee.  > 

They  tell  of  the  mountain  broezes,  i 

Of  the  strength-restoring  brine,  < 

Of  health-imparting  odors,  breathed  \ 

Where  waves  the  forest  pine.  < 


Of  genial  gales,  and  smiling  skies, 

Far  in  the  sunny  South; 

But  what  are  these  to  the  loving  words 
Warm  from  a  friendly  mouth  ? 

Thou  makest  me  rich  with  thy  mental  wealth, 
And  joyous  with  thy  life's  joy; 

For  thy  diamond  thoughts  are  without  a  flaw, 
Thy  truth’s  gold  without  alloy. 

The  Bread  of  the  Spirit,  the  Wine  of  the  Heart- 
On  these  I  banquet  free. 

In  the  quiet  little  parlor,  where 
I  talk,  dear  friend,  with  thee. 


* 

IMMORTALITY. 

BY  LOTTIE  LINWOOD. 

Heavenward  tending,  till  our  spirits  \  Father  of  our  deathless  spirits, 

Take  their  everlasting  flight,  \  In  whose  image  we  arc  made, 

And,  unbound  from  earthly  fetters,  |  Thou  wilt  bid  the  waves  of  sorrow, 

Bathe  in  that  Eternal  Light.  \  ’Round  our  weary  hearts  be  staid; 

Heavenward  tending,  child  immortal!  !  “Through  the  gate  into  the  City,” 

Faith,  Hope,  Love,  and  Charity;  i  Whore  the  “blessed"  live  for  aye, 

They  shall  guide  thee  thro’  Death’s  portal,  j  May  we  find  abundant  entrance, 

They  shall  strengthen,  comfort  thee,  \  Heirs  of  Immortality! 
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THREE  LETTERS  FROM  MY  BROTHER  FRED; 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  DISCOVERS  HOW  HE  WON  ALLIE  FAY. 

BY  r.  H  8TAUF?ER. 


LETTER  I  j 

Oak  Dale ,  September  9th ,  186 — .  j 

Dear  Sister  Kate — Your  affectionate  letter 
came  to  hand,  and  I  confess  myself  under  obli- l 
gations  to  you  for  both  its  length  and  its  inte-  J 
rest.  To  one  so  sensitive  as  myself  on  matters  \ 
of  education — to  one  who  has  read  much  and  i 
thought  more — to  one  who  has  seen  the  world  j 
in  all  its  eccentricities  and  phases,  it  is  truly  re*  j 
freshing  to  receive  a  model  letter  from  a  model* 
sister.  Your  letter  is  a  living  poem -side  in  * 
imagery,  brilliant  in  conceits,  calling  up  the  5 
heart  to  elevated  sentiments,  and  to  that  which  $ 
is  better — high  examples;  a  letter  none  the  less  j 
beautiful  when  it  turns  aside  from  wit  and  bril-  $ 
liancy  into  the  by-paths  of  yearning  affection  \ 
and  fond  advice.  To  apply  the  principles  of  < 
good  sense  to  composition;  to  examine  what  j 
is  beautiful,  and  why  it  is  so;  to  distinguish  ? 
between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  \ 
affected  and  natural  ornament,  is  as  necessary  > 
to  social  letter-writing  as  beauty  and  elegance.  S 
To  it  belongs  all  that  can  soothe  the  mind,  \ 
gratify  the  fancy  or  awaken  the  affections.  It  j 
exercises  the  mind  without  fatiguing  it;  it  may  > 
lead  to  inquiries  acute,  yet  not  painful ;  it  may  < 
be  profound,  but  should  never  be  dry  nor  ab-  l 
struse.  Letter- writing  is  like  talking ;  if  you  j 
are  not  appreciated,  the  less  you  say  the  better.  \ 
Willis  says  in  one  of  his  Rural  Letters:— \ 
am  chary  of  my  talk.  I  hate  to  talk.  I  have  < 
often  been  indignant  at  the  adage,  ‘words  cost  \ 
nothing.*  Those  who  have  travelled  in  Italy,  j 
know  well,  that  in  procuring  anything  in  that  < 
country,  from  a  post-carriage  to  a  paper  of  pins,  j 
yon  pay  go  much  money  and  so  much  talk — the  i 
less  talk  the  more  money.  I  commenced  all  my  < 
bargains  with  a  compromise.  ‘You  charge  me  j 
ten  scudi,  and  you  expect  me  talk  you  down  to  j 
five.  Now  I  will  give  you  seven  and  a  half  if  < 
yon  let  me  off  the  talk.*  **  You  know,  dear  Kate,  j 
that  I  can  appreciate  your  letters — and  hence  | 
you  are  not  chary  when  you  write;  your  whole  < 
soul  seems  to  go  out  to  me !  To  prevent  you  ) 
from  accusing  me  of  fulsome  flattery,  I  will  \ 
simply  add  that  I  take  to  myeelf  the  credit  of  j 
your  being  able  to  write  such  teaching,  spirited  | 
letters.  Hem  l  \ 


I  pass  my  time  here  in  reading,  or  lying  under 
the  great  willows,  or  sometimes  working  in  the 
field,  at  which,  as  you  conjecture,  I  am  some¬ 
what  of  a  novice.  Most  of  the  evenings  I  spend 
in  listening  to  the  quaint  allusions  of  uncle 
Nathan.  His  “Verandah  Lectures,**  as  I  call 

them,  are  a  rare  treat,  Kate,  and  would  immor¬ 
talize  a  Phoenix  or  a  Philander  Doesticks.  His 
ridicule  is  extravagant,  his  wit  farcical,  his  rail¬ 
lery  absolutely  cruel.  Finely  woven  sentences 
are  broken  off  with  the  most  unpardonable  ab¬ 
ruptness:  hideous  vices  wrestle  with  satire  for 
their  drapery;  and  wholesome  truths  intrude 
upon  the  seclusion  of  your  sophistry  with  Paul 
Pry  impertinence  and  Paul  Pry  apologies.  And 

then,  sometimes,  in  a  lecture  the  acme  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  morality,  a  vein  of  wit  and  humor, 
too  rapid  to  follow  up  and  catch,  fearless  through 
all — as  strangely  out  of  place  as  would  be  a  buf¬ 
foon  from  a  comedy  by  Moliere,  “bobbin*  round*’ 
in  the  most  pathetic  scenes  in  Rowe’s  “Jane 
Shore”  or  “The  Fair  Penitent.” 

But  without  telling  you  about  what  you  your¬ 
self  see,  hear,  and  undergo  in  your  semi-annual 
visits  to  Oak  Dale,  I  will  proceed  to  tell  you 
something  about  my  rustic  cousin,  Allie  Fay. 
A  star-like,  fascinating  girl  is  she.  Wild  and 
shy  as  a  gazelle,  and  yet  as  gentle;  a  girl  uniting 
all  the  joyous  carelessness  of  a  romp,  with  a 
native  dignity  for  which  city  belles  may  sigh  in 
vain.  Not  a  faultless,  regular  beauty  is  hers;  but 
an  unique  beauty,  winsomo  for  its  very  variety. 
She  embodies  all  that  undefinable  grace  which 
Hogarth  could  impart  to  canvass  but  not  to  the 
minds  of  others.  The  loveliness  of  her  face  is 
not  in  the  shades  of  her  complexion,  though  her 
eyes  are  magnificent.  It  is  in  the  expression, 
which  is  neither  remarkably  sublime,  nor  veho- 
mently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling; 
but  sweet,  gentle,  placid,  trusting;  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  object  in  nature  which  neither  lifts  the 
mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very  much,  but 
produces  an  agreeable  and  pleasing  serenity. 

Then  her  character!  It  is  an  umblemished 
evangel  of  charity,  the  ministration  of  a  good 
which  everywhere  blesses.  A  character  that  can 
bo  strong  amid  temptation,  calm  amid  passion, 
patient  amid  trial,  resigned  amid  sorrow,  and  at 
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all  limes  self-possessed !  She  is  fond  of  poetry  j 
and  is  a  capital  reciter;  she  is  a  great  reader,  j 
too,  and  is  especially  blessed  with  a  retentive  \ 
memory.  She  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  high,  j 
holy,  spiritual  love;  love  in  its  highest  aspect —  \ 
glowing  with  ardor  and  filling  the  soul  with  \ 
unutterable  charms.  A  blessing,  a  crown  of  \ 
joy  to  the  life  of  him  who  wins  her  will  she  be.  j 
Thrown  for  the  past  few  weeks  much  into  her  5 
society;  lingering  within  the  light  of  her  own  \ 
spirit’s  joyousness;  and  gazing  upon  her  in  her 
isolated  beauty,  divested  of  the  glare  and  tin-  \ 
selry  of  fashion  and  the  conventionalities  and  j 
dissimulation  of  the  world — it  is  no  wonder  that  jj 
I  should  admire — in  fact  love  her.  Neither  * 
should  it  appear  singular  to  you  if  my  remain-  $ 
ing  letters  from  Oak  Dale  are  devoted  to  the  j 
goddess  of  its  beauty.  Write  soon,  and  believe  \ 
me  your  affectionate  Brother  Fred.  s 

P.  S. — Kate,  send  mo  down  by  the  next  stage,  5 
the  third  volume  of  my  “Noctes  Ambrosianm”  i 
and  my  new  boots!  Rather  a  singular  coupling  j 
that,  and  one  that  none  but  a  comical  fellow  like  < 
Mackenzie  himself  would  excuse.  « 

LETTER  II.  | 

Oak  Dale,  September  20/4,  1 86 — .  \ 

Dear  Kate — Well,  I  suppose  you  are  anxious  < 
to  know  how  I  am  getting  along  with  my  wooing.  > 


observation — and  it  is  provoking  now”  to  be 
forced  to  admit  that  I  have  found  a  woman  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  country  who  baffles  mi 
completely.  Conquests  more  difficult  in  their 
surroundings  I  have  accomplished  without  eves 
a  desire;  so  you  may  imagine  that  my  vanity  u 
somewhat  piqued.  She  is  an  enigma — a  para¬ 
dox — hard  to  solve  as  a  problem  in  Euclid.  I 
ride  with  her,  I  romp  with  her;  l  sing  to  her,  I 
read  to  her;  we  walk  together,  we  talk  together. 
As  I  read  to  her,  I  can  hear  her  heart  beat  and 
see  her  cheeks  flush,  as  her  sympathies  an 
wrought  upon  by  the  author.  But  when  I  look 
into  her  eyes,  there  is  no  richness,  no  fulness, 
no  eloquence  there — for  me!  And  when  I  seixe 
her  hand  or  betray  the  least  of  the  impetuosity 
of  the  lover,  a  smile  plays  around  her  lips  that 
almost  makes  my  heart  chafe  within  me.  She 
positively  don’t  love  me;  and  I  positively  won’t 
be  fool  enough  any  longer  to  let  her  know  that  I 
adore  her.  I  won’t  do  it,  Kate,  and  in  one  re¬ 
spect  I  am  like  a  woman,  as  Suckling  says: — 

“If  she  won’t,  she  won’t, 

You  may  depend  on’t. 

And  there’s  an  end  on’t!” 

Confound  it,  Kate!  if  she  would  only  quarrel 
But  I  can’t  get  her  to  that ;  you  might  as  well 
try  to  enrage  a  vain  woman  with  flattery— discon¬ 
cert  a  ballet-dancer  with  applause — or  attempt 


In  rqply  to  this  I  would  come  nearest  to  the  truth  }  to  upset  Bunker  Hill  Monument  with  a  yard 


by  saying  that  I  don’t  know  myself!  Allie  is  a  < 
mystery.  I  can  devise  nothing  by  which  to  gain  $ 
her  affections  in  the  least;  and  not  in  the  least  \ 
have  I  any  hopes  that  I  shall.  She  seems  to  be  \ 
proof  against  every  attack.  Beauty,  manliness,  $ 
talent,  wealth,  station,  sociability — all  are  lost  \ 
upon  her.  Eloquence,  pathos,  sentiment,  equally  $ 
fail.  I  have  made  no  direct  avowal  of  love;  and  > 
under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  I  shall.  There  is  no  sentimentality  J 


stick!  She  can’t  be  made  angry.  She  won’t ytt 
angry.  Kate,  positively  your  handsome,  accom¬ 
plished,  irresistible  brother  will  make  a  fool  of 
himself  yet!  Good-bye.  Fred. 

LETTER  III. 

Oak  Dale ,  October  8 rd,  185 — . 

Kate — Congratulate  me!  Whirl  round  the 
room — get  up  a  pas  de  deux — upset  the  toilet- 
stand — throw  Moore  and  Rogers  out  of  the  win- 


about  her.  You  might  as  well  try  to  punch  a  \  dow — imagine  yourself  a  “theatrical  deity  going 
wreath  of  smoke  with  a  foil,  indict  a  Bhadow,  or  \  in  a  theatrical  car  to  a  theatrical  paradise” — 


try  to  be  good-humored  with  the  thermometer  at  \  anything  preposterous  and  absurd!  Allie  loves 
one  hundred  and  ten,  as  attempt  to  engage  her  $  me — and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  won  her.  You 
in  a  love  pantomime.  \  must  excuse  my  short  sentences.  I  am  in 

I  have  mingled  with  the  rich,  the  talented  and  \  ecstacy,  and  folks  in  ecstaoy  never  make  long 
the  great;  I  have  listened  to  the  gentle  tones  of  5  sentences.  Folks  in  ecstacy  very  often  make 
love  in  sunny  Spain;  beaming  eyes  have  drank  \  fools  of  themselves,  don’t  they,  Kate?  But  we 
in  with  mine  the  glory  of  an  Italian  sunset;  in  £  are  all  fools,  Kate.  Natural  and  educated  fools; 
the  Bal  Musard ,  from  behind  a  mask  hiding  just  >  habitual  and  momentary  fools;  voluntary  and 
enough  of  the  face  to  give  piquancy  to  the  rest,  \  involuntary  fools;  conscious  and  unconscious 
I  have  caught  loving  glances  and  words  that  s  fools.  I  am  a  conscious  fool — with  wit  enough 
burned  upon  the  lips;  woman  in  her  frailty  and  i  to  be  a  fool  that  I  may  be  wise.  Well,  this  is 
waywardness ;  woman  in  her  grandeur,  stateli-  $  not  telling  you  how  I  won  Allie.  Courtship 
ness  and  pride;  woman  in  her  quiet  unobtru-  *  generally,  is  governed  by  impulse  instead  of 
siveness  and  sweet  trustfulness ;  female  society  ^  prudence — excitement  instead  of  deliberation — 
in  all  its  shades  and  shapes  has  come  under  my  >  passion  instead  of  reason.  I  courted  because  I 
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couldn't  help  it,  and  no  doubt  won  Allie  because  i  “ Mustt ” 

she  couldn’t  help  itl  5  “Yes,  you  must.  Allie,  I  say  again,  you  love 

After  I  had  written  to  you  last  week  I  became  ime!” 
sullen  and  moody.  1  was  in  despair  at  my  want  $  At  this  she  looked  around  at  me  with  a  glance 
of  success.  I  took  to  books  and  solitary  ram*  \  that  almost  annihilated  me.  She  drew  her  hand 
bles.  I  tried  to  crush  the  rising  emotions  of  j  from  mine  with  violence. 

love.  I  rarely  looked  into  those  calm  eyes;  1  \  “Ned  Merton,”  said  she,  “you  are  insulting, 
more  rarely  listened  to  that  sweet  voice.  During  j  This  conduct  is  outrageous.  Once  I  did  love 

the  interval,  a  young  friend  of  Allie’s  from  B - \  you ;  and  once  I  supposed  that  you  loved  me. 

came  to  visit  her.  She  is  a  handsome,  showy  \  But  I  was  mistaken;  your  treatment  of  me  de¬ 
girl;  full  of  fun  and  sentiment.  Well,  I  fell  \  serves  the  bitterest  resentment.  How  can  you 
desperately  in  love  with  her — you  understand,  \  say  I  love  you?  How  dare  you  say  it?  I  hate 
eh?  I  transferred  all  my  attentions  to  her,  and  {  you!  I  despise  you l  You  are  fickle!” 
soon  a  change  was  observable  in  cousin  Allie.  *  “Allie,  dear  Allie,  listen  to  me!”  1  interposed. 
She,  in  her  turn,  became  moody  and  dejected,  s  “I  won’t  listen  to  you;  besides  I  ain’t  done 
Woods  and  meadows  and  laughing  streams  >  yet.  I  did  love  you — dearly,  devotedly;  I  am 
seemed  to  have  been  shorn  of  their  witchery,  j  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  though  I  did  try  to  teaze 
Her  eyes,  too,  lost  part  of  their  brilliancy,  and  s  you,  and — veil  my  eyee!  I  adored  you — I  wor- 
her  cheeks  their  mantling  hue.  Ah !  Allie  loved  S  shipped  your  very  presence.  But  now  I  hate 
me  tlearly — and  was  only  now  beginning  to  find  J  you;  I  loathe  you.  The  honesty  that  charac- 
it  out l  She  was  jealous  of  her  friend.  For  \  terizes  my  avowal  of  past  love  characterizes  my 
almost  a  week  I  hardly  paid  to  my  once  idolized  !  present  avowal  of  hatred.  I  wish  you  would  go 


cousin  the  common  civilities  of  intercourse.  One  (home!  I  don’t  want  you  to  speak  to  me  any 


evening  Allie  was  sitting  alone  on  the  verandah.  {  more!  Nor  do  I  won’t  to  speak  to  Kate!” 

She  was  in  a  pensive  mood;  her  eyes  were  j  I  was  afraid  I  had  gone  too  far.  Had  I  lost 
directed  toward  the  sky,  and  as  the  light  of  the  j  her  forever  by  my  fool-heartedness? 
moon  fell  upon  her  pale  features,  she  seemed  J  “Allie!”  I  said. 

more  beautiful  to  me  than  ever.  I  sat  down  j  It  was  a  short  exclamation — merely  her  name, 
beside  her  on  the  bench  and  took  her  hand;  I  ;  I  had  repeated  it  a  minute  before.  But  there 
felt  it  tremble — and  I  almost  shrank  back  at  her  t  was  something  in  its  tone — some  magical  essence 


gaze;  it  was  a  glance  of  doubt  and  apprehension, 
beseeching,  loving,  yet  visible  in  all  a  sense  of 
deeply  wounded  feeling. 

“Allie,”  said  I,  “you  love  me.” 

“I  don’t!”  said  she. 

“Yes,  you  do,”  said  I. 

“I  hate  you,”  said  she. 

‘‘Dear  Allie !” 

“  Dear — psh  aw !  ” 

“Allow  me  to  apologize.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  of  your  apologies.” 

“It  is  due  to  me,”  said  I. 

“You  are  tenacious.” 

“And  the  way  you  turn  up  your  saucy  nose, 
Allie,  I  would  call  you  pugnacious.  You  will 
iisten  to  me.  Allie?” 

“I  won’t.” 

“You  must” 


j  — some  soul-stirring  cadence.  She  looked  up. 
?  The  moon  shone  full  into  my  face.  She  looked 
$  into  my  eyes.  Her  bosom  heaved,  her  lips  trem- 
l<  bled,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  in  a  moment  more 
J  her  arms  were  around  my  neck — and  she  was 
<  weeping  like  a  very  child, 
s  “Allie,  you  love  me!”  I  said. 

5  “Yes — I  doy  Fred.  I  own  I  do,”  she  replied, 

;  with  a  most  bewitching  blush, 
s  “Just  as  I  said;  but  do  I  love  you?” 

J  She  started  at  this.  She  raised  up  her  head 
‘  and  dashed  her  dark,  luxuriant  curls  back  from 
j  her  face.  Her  eyes  met  mine  again. 

|  “Yes — you  do  love  me,  Fred.  You  only  pre- 

tended  to  love  Miss  C - .  You  did  it  to  show 

;  me  that  I  loved  you — and — and — Fred — I  am 
very  glad  of  it!” 

i  And  that’s  the  way,  Kate,  I  won  Allie  Fay. 
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She  raised  her  bright  eyes  from  the  book, 
I  asked  her  if  she’d  have  it  so? 

She  gazed  on  me  with  troubled  look, 

And  sweetly  answered,  no !  oh,  no ! 


I  asked  her  if  eho  would  be  mine? 

The  thoughts  within  I  could  not  guess; 
She  turned  her  from  the  Poet’s  line, 

And  blushing,  answered,  yes!  oh,  yes! 
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Most  people  have  hearts,  after  all — when  you  *  was  known  as  having  more  than  her  share  cf 
can  got  at  them — though  often  they  are  buried  \  fashionable  insensibility — last  winter’s  balls  fc? 
very  deeply.  Some  day,  God  has  laid  his  finger  5  the  poor  and  calico-parties  show  that  the  tid* 
upon  the  spot  He  knows  will  feel,  and  ever  after  \  now  sets  the  other  way. 

that,  if  you  can  touch  it,  there  will  be  a  throb,  i  And  yet,  knowing  all  this,  I  went  to  her.  I: 

Many  year^  ago,  on  first  coming  to  New  York  \  chanced  to  be  her  reception  day.  I  suppose  thi 
from  Philadelphia,  I  was  robbed  of  a  twenty  l  footman  would  have  let  me  go  into  the  drawing* 
dollar  bill,  in  an  omnibus:  all  I  possessed.  With  <  room,  among  the  Russian  sables  and  moir- 
a  dizzy  heart  I  turned,  the  next  morning,  to  the  \  antique,  for  I  was  dressed  well,  but  I  was  on> 
only  resource  I  could  think  of,  and  inquired  my  j  a  governess,  and  I  said  I  would  wait  in  a  sick 
way  up  Fifth  Avenue,  to  the  magnificent  resi-  \  room. 

dence  of  Mrs.  Carey,  a  lady,  who,  when  younger,  $  I  had  a  view  of  an  exquisite  little  boudoir, 
had  known  our  family. 

The  world  said  that  Mrs.  Carey’s  prominent 
characteristics  were  pride  and  intense  worldli¬ 
ness;  some  added,  selfishness.  The  working, 
anxious  spirit  of  this  country  pervades  and  in¬ 
tensifies  even  its  gayeties,  and  Mrs.  Carey  was  a 
good  illustration  of  this.  Her  aim  was  high:  to 
make  her  drawing-rooms  like  those  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  French  women  of  the  last  century,  when 
diamonds,  and  eyes  that  outshone  them,  noblo 
names  and  their  graceful  bearers,  were  only 
accessaries  in  the  brilliant  scene  for  which  the  \  suppose  she  can  come  in  now.” 
universe  was  laid  under  contribution.  |  I  went  in  and  told  my  story.  Looking  np 

But  Mrs.  Carey  knew  that  New  York  was  not  j  when  I  had  finished,  I  saw  Mrs.  Carey  idly 
yet  prepared  for  an  exclusive  society  of  this  \  twisting  her  bracelet.  Evidently  she  bad  net 
kind,  and  so  she  provided  a  punch-bowl  in  the  \  heard  above  half  of  what  I  had  said, 
dressing-room  for  young  America,  and  then  \  “This  maybe  all  very  true,”  said  she,  “bat  i 
laughed  at  its  effects;  arranged  dcmi-lights  and  J  why  do  you  come  to  me  in  particular  with  it?” 
German  cotillion  for  flirtation-inclined  belles,  s  I  was  too  proud  to  tell  her  how  intimate  our 
The  dancing  youths  and  the  travelled  critics  \  fathers  had  been.  So  I  said, 
united  in  pronouncing  her  entertainments  “the  \  “Only,  madam,  from  my  having  lived  so  long 
thing.”  Indeed,  all  their  belongings,  all  things  s  in  your  brother’s  family  in  Philadelphia,  I  fan- 
which  embellished  her  own  position,  were  cared  l  cied  you  might  feel  some  interest  in  me.” 
for  with  an  earnestness  and  minuteness  that?  She  opened  her  large  black  eyes,  looked  in  my 
proved  a  mind  concentrated  in  the  present.  $  face  and  smiled. 

True,  there  were  no  side-enjoyments  of  contrast  [  I  did  not  think  that  with  my  experience  of 
for  Mrs.  Potiphar’s  chronicler.  Mrs.  Carey’s  \  life,  anything  could  have  choked  me  as  this  did. 
husband,  unlike  the  husbauds  of  some  of  her  j  “Well,”  said  she,  after  a  pause  of  a  fe* 
acquaintance,  never  amused  his  evening  com- 1  minutes. 

pany  by  telling  them  how  much  he  had  “made”  J  “When  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Carey,  that  I  have 
in  Wall  street  in  the  morning.  Her  own  self-  J  not  the  most  distant  acquaintance  with  any  one 
culture  was  fitting  the  possessor  of  exquisite  $  else  in  New  York,  you  will  perhaps  understand 
statuary  and  paintings — the  dweller  amid  luxury  ^  my  perplexity  better.” 

refined  to  an  art.  ^  “Education  and  energy  in  a  city  like  this  com- 

And  so,  on  danced  and  glittered  Mrs.  Carey’s  j  mand  a  maintenance  under  any  circumstances: 
days.  The  existence  of  suffering,  or  distress  of  !;  and  even  if  they  did  not,  you  cannot  expect  me 
any  kind,  Mr9.  Carey  contrived  to  ignore.  She  ^  to  busy  myself  with  every  one  in  distress.  You 
120 


!  where  the  ladies  went  in  for  coffee.  Otway, 
wasn’t  it?  who  used  to  stand  outside  the  London  | 
j  coffee-houses  to  appease  himself  with  the  smclL  j 
^  I  had  more — the  sight  of  the  brown  bliss  gliding 
s  through  vermillion  doorways.  It  was  two  when 
i  I  came.  I  beguiled  the  time  in  this  agreeable 
|  manner  till  the  clock  struck  half-past  four.  Then 
\  I  said  to  myself,  “calling  hours  must  certainly 
i  be  over  now.” 

\  I  heard  a  voice  in  reply  to  the  footman,  “Who? 

\  Oh !  the  person  you  said  wished  to  see  me.  I 
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have  no  right  to  complain ;  you  know  there  are 
many  others  much  more  so.’1 

“I  am  not  asking  charity,  madam.  It  was 
your  advice  and  assistance  to  find  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  exertion  that  I  requested.” 

“Really,  for  a  perfect  stranger  to  ask  me, 
with  my  hundred  engagements,  to  spare  them 
even  a  few  moments,  is — you  must  excuse  me, 
indeed  you  must.” 

I  was  quite  ready  to  go  now.  Even  the  cold, 
misty  twilight  felt  warm  by  comparison  as  I  went 
down  the  steps. 

The  next  time  I  became  conscious  of  Mrs.  $  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  the  conservatory. 
Carey’s  presence,  I  was  seated  at  the  usual  <  She  was  standing  behind  a  huge  Spetersforum, 
governess’  resource,  a  stand  of  engravings,  at  a  ^  and  as  I  approached  lifted  a  face  stained  with 
reception  on  Murray  Hill.  Chance,  as  we  call  $  weeping.  She  took  my  hand  in  both  of  hers, 
the  disposing  hand  of  God,  had  placed  me  in  £  “The  daughter  of  my  father’s  friend!  The 
this  family,  govemanting  Miss  Charlotte  Raglan;  |  daughter  of  my  father’s  friend!”  she  said,  and 
a  young  lady  whose  natural  ringlets  aided  an  ^  then  burst  into  tears.  After  a  moment,  she 
elder  sister  in  keeping  “in.”  Mrs.  Raglan’s  \  stooped  and  kissed  my  brow.  “My  father’s 
weekly  receptions  were  partly  musical,  and  Is  friend! — the  friend  of  his  youth!”  she  mur- 
accompanied  the  singers.  I  remember  that  5  mured,  in  broken  tones. 

my  second  impression  of  the  splendid  Mrs.  \  I  was  dumb  with  astonishment.  I  did  not  yet 

Carey  was  as  disagreeable  as  the  first.  Johan-  ^  know  that  I  had  found  the  secret  chamber  of  her 

nisberger,  or  something  else,  had  had  a  potent  {  heart,  her  affection  for  her  father,  perhaps  the 

effect  upon  a  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  he  had  drawn  $  only  person  she  had  ever  truly  loved. 

the  lounging-chair  he  occupied  so  as  to  corner  1  “Did  you  know  it?”  she  asked.  “Have  you 

me,  while  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  back  of  mine,  j  ever  heard  of  me?” 

and  annoyed  me  with  his  familiar  attentions.  ^  “Yes,  I  knew  it  all,”  I  answered. 

Any  other  woman  in  the  room  could  have  got  rid  |  “And  why  did  you  never  come  to  me,  or  send 
of  him  without  trouble,  but  I  was  a  governess.  ^  me  word?  Ah!  I  understand.  You  thought  the 
Mrs.  Carey  had  paused  near,  amused  with  |  memories  of  those  days  had  long  ago  faded — but 

watching  the  game.  I  felt  indignant  that  she  j  — my  father - ”  She  could  not  go  on. 

did  not  step  forward  to  my  aid.  But  I  was  used  j  After  making  me  promise  to  come  to  her  the 
to  asserting  my  own  dignity.  I  rose  decidedly,  s  next  day,  she  shook  the  raven  braids  lower  over 
and  not  without  some  violence,  and  something  \  her  face,  and  made  her  way  to  the  dressing- 
of  a  stir;  and  released  myself,  pulling  from  Mr.  ^  room.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  her  hurry  past 
Cavendish’s  hand  my  scarf,  which  he  had  been  5  the  door  to  her  carriage. 

twirling  and  ruining.  It  would  have  been  j  Evidently  she  had  utterly  forgotten  ever  having 
nothing  to  the  Mechlin-draped  girls  around  me,  i  seen  me  before. 

but  it  was  the  only  one  I  had.  As  I  ventured  j  The  next  afternoon  she  unlocked  for  me  a 
out  into  the  crowded  sea  of  jupes,  I  received  \  drawer,  rarely  opened  to  another’s  eye.  There 
two  messages  from  the  face  of  my  “patroness.”  i  was  a  lock  of  grey  hair — a  pair  of  spectacles — 
One,  an  eye-glance  of  indignant  reproof  that  I  \  a  gold  pencil-case — a  pen-knife — a  watch  and 
should  have  dared  to  appropriate  Mr.  Caven-  J  chain — a  half-worn  pocket-book — a  memoran- 
dish!  But  the  lips  said,  “I  fear  you  are  losing  \  dum-book,  and  over  all  these  mementoes  of  her 
sight  of  your  pupil,  Miss  Ford.  Does  she  not  \  father  she  poured  her  passionate  tears, 
need  your  watchful  eye?”  J  I  succeeded  in  persuading  her  that  I  and  all 

Now  Miss  Charlotte  Raglan  was  a  girl  who  l  my  family  were  too  independent  to  accept  “ma- 
looked  like  a  tall  grenadier,  with  more  worldly  \  terial  aid.”  But  I  told  her  of  a  late  grievous 
wisdom  in  her  sixteen-year-old  little  finger  than  i  disappointment  of  my  father’s.  His  publisher 
I  in  my  whole  body — however,  I  crossed  over,  s  had  taken  shameful  advantage  of  him  in  regard 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  take  cold  by  \  to  a  volume  of  fermons.  The  only  redeeming 
standing  in  a  window — thereby  interrupting  a  j  feature  in  the  arrangement  was  a  large  per  cent- 
fiirtation,  and  receiving  a  softly-worded  but  firm  s  age  on  all  he  could  himself  sell.  Mrs.  Carey  in¬ 
repulse.  A  moment  after,  Miss  Raglan  came  l  stantly  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  her,  and 
along  and  wanted  the  couch  on  which  I  had  sat  *  headed  it,  “ Sermont .  By - “I’ll  not  put 


down,  so  she  threw  open  a  portfolio  before  two 
or  three  wall  flowers,  “Miss  Ford,  do  come  and 
lionize  these  sketches.  You  used  to  live  among 
the  Catskills,  did  you  not?” 

I  noticed  Mrs.  Carey’s  haughty  head  turn  sud¬ 
denly  toward  me,  and  then  saw  her  fan  laid  on 
Miss  Raglan’s  arm,  but  I  was  obliged  to  bend 
my  attention  to  two  unredeemably  plain  girls, 
and  one  rather  pretty  but  over-dressed,  none 
of  whom  seemed  to  relish  being  left  to  “the 
governess.” 

A  footman  came  up,  and  said  Mrs.  Corey 
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the  name;  a  mystery  is  taking.  I  will  get  sub-  -  the  fashion.  Not  to  be  on  her  list  was  almost 
scribers  for  your  father.  But  tell  me,  isn’t  there  $  as  bad  as  not  to  be  on  “Brown’s.” 
anything  else  I  can  do  for  him  or  you?  Ah !  you  $  I  was  waiting  for  an  omnibus  one  afternoon  in 
are  proud,  I  see.  Well,  I  shall  find  sotne  way —  \  Broadway.  It  was  four  o’clock.  The  din  and 
1  will  find  some  way.”  \  turmoil  were  at  their  height.  Now  and  then 

At  the  breakfast-table,  the  next  morning,  ^  there  was  an  opening  in  the  jam  of  vehicles,  and 
George  Raglan  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Do  you  v  a  string  of  excited  pedestrians  essayed  tome 
want  to  hear  the  latest  novelty?  Mrs.  Carey’s  5  the  gauntlet.  I  was  watching  the  effect  of  the 
demonstration  at  the  Norton’s  last  night?”  and  J  mud  upon  the  female  portion.  I  felt  an  intern; 
he  went  on  with  a  wondering  account,  from  $  in  dry-goods.  Mrs.  Raglan  had  that  mornit» 
which  I  formed  a  very  distinct  picture  of  Mrs.  \  told  me  she  expected  me  to  dress  better.  “Ian 
Carey  running  up  to  a  group  of  gentlemen,  with  <  sure  your  salary  is  liberal,”  she  said.  “Tbert 
a  subscription  paper,  crying,  “Is  this  the  Vestry  5  is  no  reason  you  should  be  wanting.”  Ah,  well! 
of  Trinity  Church,  or  the  Board  of  Brokers?  $  even  had  it  been  paid,  it  would  have  gone  to  mj 
either  will  answer  my  purpose.”  ^  home.  Do  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be  a 

“Mrs.  Carey!  you  are  not  coming  to  beg!  It  $  sharer  in  a  luxurious  establishment,  while  far 
is  the  middle-aged  spinsters  in  shabby  crape  who  jj  away  there  is  a  bare,  pinched  house,  which  tou 
do  that.”  '  call  home?  I  hope  not. 

“Yes,”  said  another,  “I  know  the  rustle  of  \  I  was  meditating  on  these  things,  when  I 
their  gow  ns  a  mile  off,  and  you  might  as  well  ^  Mrs.  Carey’s  high-stepping  greys  slowly  working 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  flea  as  of  one  of  them.”  J  their  way  beside  the  curb-stone.  As  their  owner 
“Well,  there’s  only  one  wny  of  getting  rid  of  v  recognized  me,  the  cold,  impassive  lines  of  her 
me,”  and  the  lady  pointed  to  the  paper,  headed  $  face  suddenly  relaxed,  and  she  opened  rkecar- 
by  her  own  subscription  for  one  hundred  copies.  J  riage-door.  “Let  me  take  you  home,  inj  dear 
“Can  you  suppose  we’d  sign  then?”  ,  \  Miss  Ford.” 

“A  truce  ,o  compliments — the  only  road  to  \  I  got  in. 
my  good  graces,  then” — and  she  actually  forced  s  “You  are  trying,”  she  continued,  “to chase 
each  of  the  gentlemen  to  put  dowu  their  names;  $  some  harrassing  memory  from  your  heart  t\A 
none  for  less  than  a  dozen  copies.  5  face.  Now.  never  mind  that  till  we  get  abow 

Writh  our  dinner,  Miss  Raglan  gave  us  the  in-  s  Union  Square,  and  let  me  be  a  sharer  mean* 
formation  that  MrB.  Carey’s  suoscription  list  was  J  while.” 

on  her  table  that  morning — her  rcception-day,  $  This  time  my  own  tears  washed  away  my 
and  bad  become  considerably  lengthened.  *  pride,  and  I  told  her  of  my  sick  brother,  in  & 

At  Mrs.  Raglan’s  next  Tuesday  evening,  I  '  comfortless  room  of  a  fourth-rate  hotel,  grieticg 
heard  a  voice  behind  me,  “Pray,  dear  Mrs.  <  over  his  blighted  art-prospects. 

Carey,”  it  said,  “is  your  husband  going  to  be  s  In  another  moment,  the  coachman  was  told  to 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor?’  \  turn  his  horses,  and  much  to  his  displease 

“Really,  I  can’t  tell.  Why?”  j  drag  the  new  and  splendid  carriage  through  a 

“Wasn’t  it  you  I  met  on  the  Bloomingdale  \  narrow,  muddy,  ill-paved  street.  We  drew  op 
road  yesterdays  with  a  specimen  of  the  great  5  before  the  hotel-steps,  filled  with  loungers  «<i 
unwashed  in  your  carriage?”  S  tobacco-juice.  Mrs.  Carey  gathered  up  her  bro* 

“No,  soap  and  crash  had  done  their  part  on  \  cade,  and  made  her  way  to  the  garret.  Mybro* 
my  specimen.”  j  tber  was  up,  standing,  ghastly  and  tottering, 

“Well,  some  charity-belonging,  any  wny.  You  i  before  a  lump  of  clay,  with  his  modelling-stick, 
seemed  popularity-seeking.  I  looked  back  tons-  v  It  was  a  novel  thing  for  Mrs.  Carey  to  be  kind 
sure  myself  that  the  liveries  were  really  yours.”  J  and  benevolent.  She  tried  hard  to  banish  all  ap* 
Mrs.  Carey  deigned  only  a  shrug.  I  had  the  \  pearance  of  condescension,  but  unlimited 
key  to  this.  Amongst  other  things,  I  had  men-  j  of  luxury  and  cultivation  shone  so  plainly,  th»| 
tioned  to  her  an  old  nurse  of  ours,  whose  child  ^  pride  leaped  burning  into  Willie’s  cheek.  But 
was  in  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum.  I  had  J  a  peculiar  trembling  of  the  eyes  as  she  told  him 
often  regretted  not  being  able  to  show  the  little  \  of  our  father’s  early  friendship  and  kindness  to 
creature  any  kindness.  Mrs.  Carey  drove  out  a  ^  her  father,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
day  or  two  after,  and  set  her  nearly  wild  with  ^something  for  the  children  of  “her  fathers 
delight  by  taking  her  to  drive.  This  touched  \  friend,”  carried  the  point  with  his  qm'ck  a® 
me  very  much.  <  delicate  perceptions.  Before  night  be  was  un¬ 

people  wondered  right  and  left.  But  Mrs.  j  stalled  in  a  room  in  her  own  house,  with  ererj 
Carey’s  sermons,  as  they  were  called,  became  <  want  an cicipated.  He  was  sick  a  long 
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at  last  got  well  enough  to  play  the  interesting  >  ears  for  Mrs.  Carey’s  acquaintance,  but  he  had 
down  in  her  boudoir.  Then  Fifth  Avenue  was  i  returned  from  abroad  simply  the  rich  and  vulgar 
again  on  the  qui  vive,  contrasting  this  “new  {man  he  went,  and  she  had  never  condescended 
freak  of  Mrs.  Carey’s,  with  the  recent  report  of  >  to  notice  him.  At  a  party  a  night  or  two  after- 
ber  unfeeling  conduct  toward  a  poor  servant  girl  \  ward,  he  was  standing  stiffly  against  the  wall, 
detected  in  some  petty  theft.”  <  trying  to  look  unconscious  of  her  vicinity,  when 

“You  teach  in  the  ragged  school,  do  you  not,  >  he  was  surprised  out  of  his  senses  by  her  ad* 
Mrs.  Carey?”  said  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Cavendish,  j  dressing  him,  “I  was  just  wishing  that  I  knew 
one  evening.  \  you,  Mr.  Pares,  that  I  might  ask  you  to  send  a 

“What  is  it, bad  grammar,  nasal  tones,  or  un-  j  waiter  for  my  victorine.” 
graceful  attitudes  that  are  marks  of  such  con-  \  He  brought  it,  scarcely  knowing  whether  he 
tact?”  <  was  stepping  on  his  head  or  his  toes,  and  then 

“No,  no,  but  that  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  a  j  she  took  his  arm  and  walked  slowly  up  and 
benevolent  way  of  life — a  very  important  one,  \  down  the  hall  with  him,  while  he  swallowed  and 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor.”  s  snapped  his  eyes.  How  she  introduced  it  I  do 

“Aunt,”  said  Maria  Prentiss,  “must  I  com-  5  not  know,  but  she  made  her  request.  Mr.  Pares, 
plete  your  romance  by  falling  in  love  with  your  \  bewildered  as  he  was,  hastily  satisfied  his  own 
young  sculptor?  A  mystery  is  delightful.  But  |  mind  that  it  would  be  no  detriment  to  himself, 
do  tell  me  how  you  found  him!”  1  and  then  promised  her  his  services  to  keep  the 

Mrs.  Carey  preserved  a  haughty  silence  through  j  matter  afloat  a  few  days  longer, 
all.  s  Home  went  Mr.  Watson  Pares,  hugging  him- 

She  had  amused  herself  with  fitting  up  a  small  j  self  in  the  thought  that  fortune  had  lifted  him 
room  in  the  Spanish  style,  and  had  ordered  a  at  once  into  a  coveted  niche.  His  lips  took  an 

sort  of  Spanish  costume  for  Will,  the  hero  of  the  j  additional  smirk  the  next  week,  as  he  heard  of 

place.  She  was  going  to  send  him  to  Spain  for  \  Mrs.  Carey’s  coming  and  brilliant  ball.  He  went 
his  health,  and  then  to  Italy  to  study  his  art.  |  to  his  rooms  to  get  the  expected  card.  But  it 
She  gave  a  supper  in  this  little  bijou,  and  in-  5  had  never  entered  Mrs.  Carey’s  head  to  send  him 
listed  upon  his  being  present.  Will  told  me  he  \  one.  The  three  days  had  answered  their  pur- 
didn’t  like  being  patronized.  \  pose,  and  for  his  anger  and  mortification  she 

Bat  if  Mrs.  Carey  made  use  of  him  for  once,  {  cared  not  a  rush, 
to  impart  variety  and  piquancy,  both  these  \  And  now  let  me  tell  you  of  one  more  kiifdncss. 
articles  were  on  his  side,  when  she  accompanied  \  It  was  again  a  business  concern.  The  New  York 
him  down  to  the  Havre  packet,  and  he  saw  j  connection  between  the  world  of  fashion  and  of 
himself  starting.  “Remember  the  enchanting  \  business  is  very  close.  I  was  looking  at  a  showy 
statuary  you  are  to  execute  for  me  in  Italy,”  \  party  of  Mrs.  Raglan’s,  when  Mr.  Carey  ap- 
were  her  last  words.  j  proached  me  and  asked,  “Could  he  see  me  a 

She  furnished  society  the  wanted  something-  \  few  minutes  in  the  library?” 
to-talk-about — that  she  should  interest  herself  \  When  I  got  there  he  closed  the  door,  and  said 
in  anything  that  did  not  concern  her  worldly  \  politely,  “My  wife  has  charged  me  with  a  com¬ 
position.  \  mission  for  you,  Miss  Ford.  I  trust  you  will  not 

One  day  she  had  begged  a  holiday  for  me  to  ^  think  it  impertinent  if  I  ask  if  Mr.  Raglan  owes 
be  passed  with  her.  “My  dear  Emma,”  she >  you  anything?” 

said,  “you  look  out  of  spirits.”  I  “My  salary  is  due  from  the  time  I  first  came, 

I  felt  that  she  had  earned  a  right  to  my  con-  <  sir,”  I  replied, 
fidence,  and  I  handed  her  a  letter  I  had  just  re-  S  “I  am  sorry  for  that,”  he  returned.  “It  is 
ceived.  It  informed  me,  that,  by  the  expected  \  yet  a  secret,  but  Mr.  Raglan’s  paper  will  be 
failure  of  some  Company,  my  father’s  little  pit-  \  protested  this  week.  I  advise  you  to  get  your 
tance  would  bo  all  swept  away.  A  few  days  j  salary.  The  amount  would  be  a  drop  in  the 

would  have  enabled  him  to  save  it — but -  ^  bucket  to  his  creditors.  His  entire  property 

“I  really  can’t  help  you,  Henrietta,”  said  Mr.  \  will  not  pay  his  debts.” 

Carey,  when  she  showed  him  the  letter  that  |  “But,  Mr.  Carey,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not 
evening,  “and  its  rather  a  Quixotic  attempt.  \  likely  that  I  can  get  my  salary.” 

There  is  one  man  who  could  do  what'you  want,  \  “Say  to  him,  if  you  please,  that  I  offered  to 

if  anybody  could,  and  that’s  Watson  Pares.  Pity  !  attend  to  it  for  you,  and  I  think  you  will  have 
you  don’t  know  him!”  j  no  difficulty.  I  am  one  of  the  principal  credi- 

“  Watson  Pares.  I  know  who  you  mean.”  I  tors.  All  this  is  in  confidence,  you  under- 
This  same  Mr.  Pares  would  have  given  his '  stand?” 


A 
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OR  ASIS. — IYER  ONWARD. 


I  thanked  him  sincerely,  and  we  both  rose 
and  returned  to  the  gay  scene. 

I  asked  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Raglan  the  next 
morning.  Her  sentences  were  always  indefinite 
continuations.  She  hesitated  and  corrected  her¬ 
self,  and  made  repetitions  and  hemmed,  and  a — 
a — a — and  even  when  she  took  breath,  main¬ 
tained  a  continuous  sound  that  “kept  the  floor” 
decidedly.  She  would  put  aside,  with  a  quiet 
bow,  all  your  attempts  to  throw  in  a  remark,  or 
if  she  stopped  for  politeness,  held  the  last  word 
suspended  on  her  tongue,  and  resumed  as  if  you 
had  not  spoken.  All  this  stood  her  in  very  good 
stead  this  morning;  but  the  substance  of  the 
whole  was,  that  it  was  “not  convenient  to  let 
me  have  the  money.”  I  walked  straight  down 
stairs  to  Mr.  Raglan’s  private  room>  He  too 
would  have  waived  the  point.  But  I  was  not  to 
be  put  off.  Then  he  drew  himself  up. 


“There  is  a  premptoriness  about  this.  Miss 
Ford,  that  does  not  accord  with  the  retiring 
modesty,  simplicity,  and  beautiful  ignorance 
that  befit  the  female.  A  woman,  Miss  Ford, 
should  ever  shrink  from  action — she  should*look 
to  others  for  advice  and  guidance.  And  yon 
may  safely  leave  all  this  to  me.” 

1  quietly  mentioned  Mr.  Carey’s  name,  as  he 
had  advised.  Mr.  Raglan  fidgetted  in  his  chair— 
looked  as  if  he  wished  Mr.  Carey  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Red  Sea — muttered,  “Women  always  make 
fools  of  themselves  when  they  meddle  in  busi¬ 
ness” — but  drew  the  check  for  me. 

And  now  you  must  leave  me  taking  five-mil#* 
walks  with  the  children  of  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  out  in  the  free,  the  blessed  country. 

All  this,  dear  friend,  is  what  I  found  in  the 
secret  chamber  of  the  heart  of  the  cold,  impe¬ 
rious  Mrs.  Carey. 


OR  AS  IS. 

BT  JENNIE  11.  DENNIS. 


I  had  laid  down  the  Holy  Book, 

Whose  words  of  love  'tis  sweet  to  ponder, 

To  think  of  Him  whom  Heaven  forsook, 

That  He  might  load  home  those  who  wander. 

Oh,  what  compassion  and  what  love 
Taught  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 

And  those,  who  faith  in  Him  would  prove, 
Must  imitate  Hie  pure  behavior. 

While  musing  thus,  I  fell  asleep — 

Shall  I  relato  my  pleasant  vision? 

Ah,  none  would  over  “  wake  to  weep” 

To  whom  were  given  such  dreams  Elysian. 

I  thought,  that,  led  by  angel  hands, 

I  stood  before  Heaven’s  pearly  portal, 

And  music  from  the  white  robed  bands 
Welcomed  me  to  the  Land  Immortal. 

I  saw  its  streets  of  “ shining  gold,” 

Whore  seraphs  walked  and  cherubs  chanted, 


And  oh ! — what  pleasure  to  behold ! — 

'  I  saw  the  face  of  God’s  Anointed. 

s 

|  With  voice  of  love  He  spoke  to  mo, 

£  To  me,  a  child  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
j  “This  is  the  home  prepared  for  thee: 

$  After  Death’s  night  will  dawn  Heaven’s  morrow. 

^  “But,  ere  that  night  of  Death  will  come, 

\  Thou’lt  have  thy  days  of  care  and  labor, 

^  Ne’er  from  the  path,  I  followed,  roam, 
n  Have  faith  in  God  and  bless  thy  neighbor. 

\  “If  life  should  seem  a  weary  road, 

|  And  threatening  clouds  should  darkly  gather, 
jj  Remember  ’twas  tho  path  I  trod,  # 

J  And,  child-like,  trust  thy  Heavenly  Father.” 

J  And  then  tho  vision  passed  away, 

$  But  in  my  inmost  heart  I  treasure 
All  that  I  heard  my  Saviour  say, 

In  that  blest  dream  of  sacred  pleasure. 


EVER  ONWARD. 

BY  A.  FORRK8TER. 


Life  was  never  made  for  dreaming, 
Stopping  here,  or  asking  when — 
Mere  resolves  or  wordy  seeming — 
Duty  calls  for  honest  men. 

Doubting  always  makes  ns  weaker — 
Fear  makes  cowards  of  us  all ; 


|  But  the  true  mad  oarncst  seeke 

:  Hfcows  no  terror  or  no  fall. 

^  Then  gird  up  with  bold  endeavor — 

\  Ever  onward  while  you  may; 

jj  Keep  your  trust  and  hope  forever — 

*  God  himself  shall  gnard  the  way.' 
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BT  MRS.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 


[Entered,  according  #  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1856,  by  Edward  Stephens,  in  the  Clerk’s  office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGB  64. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

“Peg — Peg,  don’t  you  hear  me,  Peg!  I  am 
tired  and  so  hungry,  Peg.  Will  no  one  give  me 
drink  or  a  mouthful  to  eat?” 

This  oft-repeated  complaint  was  answered  by 
a  hoarse  crook  from  the  small  hen-coop  that 
stood  on  the  floor  near  her  bed,  and  three 
lank  chickens  thrust  forth  their  open  bills  and 
withered,  thin  necks,  through  the  upright  bars 
of  their  prison,  casting  side  glances  toward  the 
old  woman,  whose  face  and  hands  drooped  over 
the  side  of  the  bed. 

The  sound  of  this  response,  which  came  from 
the  half  famished  creatures,  like  the  croak  of  so 
many  hungry  ravens,  brought  tears  to  the  sick 
woman’s  eyes,  for  these  dumb  sufferers  had  been 
her  companions  so  long,  that  all  the  sympathies 
of  which  she  was  capable  went  out  from  her  own 
forlorn  state  to  theirs.  But  these  humanizing 
feelings  were  all  driven  away  when  Peg,  the  un¬ 
grateful  cat,  stole  out  from  under  her  bed  with 
a  fragment  of  food  in  her  jaws,  which  she  car¬ 
ried  to  the  fireless  and  unswept  hearth,  and  de¬ 
voured  under  the  fierce,  hungry  gnzo  of  her 
mistress,  with  the  sly  look  and  crouching  air  of 
an  ungrateful  thief  as  she  was. 

The  old  woman  was  feeble  from  long  illness, 
but  nothing  could  quite  overcome  the  bitter 
malice  of  her  nature,  and  the  sight  of  her  prime 
favorite  caring  for  her  own  wauts  with  cool  sel¬ 
fishness,  as  if  sho  bad  been  human,  quenched  her 
tears  in  anger. 

She  gathered  herself  up  in  the  squalid  bed, 
and  shook  her  clenched  hand  fiercely  at  the 
canine  reprobate,  who,  as  if  comprehending  all 
the  impotency  of  this  rage,  answered  it  with  a 
greenish  glare  of  the  eyes,  and  a  low,  muffled 
growl  over  the  food  sho  was  devouring. 

As  the  old  woman  fell  back  upon  her  pillow, 
shedding  tears  of  imbecile  rage,  a  knock  came 
to  the  door,  for  the  first  time  in  many  days. 

The  cat  listened  a  moment  with  her  paws  fas¬ 
tened  greedily  on  the  fragment  of  food,  and  her 
ears  thrown  back.  The  chickens  drew  in  their 
lank  necks  and  huddled  together  in  the  back  of 
their  little  coop ;  and  the  old  woman  cried  out 


piteously,  and  yet  with  a  tremor  of  rage  in  her 

voice, 

“Come  in,  whoever  you  are.  Welcome  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Virgin!” 

The  door  opened,  and  a  woman  entered  the 
room  firmly,  and  with  the  demeanor  of  one  who 
had  a  right  there.  Her  dress  was  very  humble, 
and  mado  after  a  fashion  that  had  prevailed 
years  before.  A  large  bonnet  of  pink  silk,  now 
faded  and  crushed,  was  on  her  head ;  a  fall  of 
discolored  blonde  lace,  once  very  costly,  half 
shaded  her  features;  and  a  mantilla  of  antiquo 
voluminousness  fell  over  a  dress  of  soiled  calico. 

“Who  are  you?  and  what  do  you  come  for?” 
inquired  Madame  De  Mark,  striving  to  support 
herself  on  one  elbow  in  the  bed,  while  she  shaded 
her  eyes  with  the  other  hand.  “  Has  anybody 
heard  that  I  was  sick?  Why  didn’t  they  send 
me  a  Sister  of  Mercy.” 

“I  am  all  the  sister  of  mercy  you’ll  be  likely 
to  get  to  take  care  of  you  in  this  world  or  the 
next,”  replied  her  visitor,  looking  around  the 
room  with  a  smile  of  grim  satisfaction:  and 
added,  “So  you  are  sick  and  want  help — hungry 
and  want  food.  I  like  that.  It  goes  a  good  way 
toward  convincing  me  that  there  is  a  just  God, 
and  I  don’t  like  to  give  up  that  idea  altogether, 
though  he  did  make  such  creatures  as  you  are.” 

The  old  woman  uttered  a  sort  of  hiss,  and 
checked  the  hand  she  had  lost  all  strength  to 
threaten  with. 

“I  know  you.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  well 
enough  now,  Jane  Kelly.  Your  time  in  State’s 
Prison  is  up,  and  you’ve  come  here  to  insult  me 
on  my  sick  bed.  That’s  brave  of  you  now,  isn’t 
it? — mighty  brave!” 

“I  came  here  because  I  had  no  other  home  to 
go  to,  and  because  you  owe  me  money  that  I 
will  have :  and  I  owe  you  punishment  for  all  the 
wickedness  you  have  heaped  on  me,  which  you 
are  sure  to  get.  It’s  settling  day  between  us.” 

“What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  mean?  I 
don’t  owe  you  anything.  I  never  did  anything 
against  you,  Jane  Kelly,  never  in  my  whole  life. 
On  the  contrary,  I  always  liked  you,  and  when 
that  impertinent  policeman  would  take  you  up, 
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and  the  judge  im^sted  on  sentencing  you,  I  did  ^ 
my  best  to  buy  you  off.  It  was  all  because  you  s 
wouldn’t  do  *11  that  we  bargained  for  that  you  ^ 
fell  into  tflruble.  But  you  are  a  good-hearted  \ 
creature^5fane,  and  won’t  bear  malice  against  a  ^ 
poor,  harmless  old  woman  for  what  she  couldn’t  5 
help.  Come,  take  off  your  bonnet,  Jane,  and  $ 
fin>l  a  chair.  I’m  so  glad  you  came.”  < 

Jane  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  revealed  a  crop  \ 
of  short,  black  hair,  which  she  shook  at  the  old  t 
woman  with  a  malignant  laugh.  $ 

“This  is  your  doings!”  she  said,  threading  > 
the  thick  locks  fiercely  with  her  fingers.  “It^ 
was  a  yard  and  a  quarter  long  when  you  swore  ^ 
it  off  my  head.  Well,  never  mind,  every  dog  \ 
has  its  day,  and  mine  is  coming  round  with  a  $ 
sharp  turn.  Before  this  gets  to  its  length  again  |: 
you’ll  be  six  feet  under  ground,  or  where  I  just : 
came  from.”  ji 

“  Hush,  now  do  hush,”  pleaded  the  old  woman,  ;j 
with  a  feeble  attempt  at  her  old  cajoling  tone.  5 
“Don’t  talk  about  being  six  feet  under  ground.  I 
I’m  only  a  little  weak,  you  know,  and  grieved  at  \ 
the  ingratitude  of  the  world.  Just  look  there,  £ 
Jane  Kelly,  my  dear  old  friend;  look  at  Peg,  I  \ 
would  have  staked  anything  on  the  faithfulness  $ 
of  that  cat;  but  ever  since  I’ve  been  sick  she’s  | 
never  been  near  my  bed,  but  goes  off  mousing  ^ 
and  stealing  for  herself,  just  as  if  I  wasn’t  here  l 
and  couldn’t  be  hungry,  I,  who  taught  her  the  j 
difference  between  cooked  birds  right  from  the  ^ 
restaurant  and  live  mice.  Would  you  believe  it,  n 
over  since  I’ve  been  unable  to  help  myself,  she’s  \ 
doue  nothing  but  catch  mice.  To-day,  when  she  < 
came  with  a  bird  dripping  with  gravy  in  her  \ 
jaws,  I  tried  to  coax  her  up  to  the  bed,  but  no,  £ 
there  she  stood  leeriug  at  me  with  her  round,  ^ 
glaring  eyes,  and  munched  the  bird  up  bones  j 
and  all  before  my  face.  I  tried  to  get  at  her,  \ 
but  the  room  turned  black  as  midnight,  and  j 
though  I  could  hear  her  crunching  and  growling  ^ 
under  the  bed,  it  was  of  no  use  pleading.  Look  j 
at  her  there,  Jane  Kelly,  the  viper  that  I  warmed  $ 
in  my  bosom,  and  if  you  wish  to  fight  anything  \ 
try  her,  she  deserves  it.  But  I,  just  come  to  the  ^ 
bed,  my  friend,  take  my  hand,  there’s  nothing  \ 
but  kindness  in  me.  I’m  full  of  friendship  for  { 
you.  Sickness  and  trouble  has  changed  me,  \ 
Jane,  and  if  I  did  you  any  wrong,  it  has  been  \ 
repented  of  long  and  long  ago.”  \ 

Jane  scarcely  seemed  to  heed  all  this,  save  \ 
that  she  went  up  to  the  hearth  and  gave  Peg,  \ 
the  cat,  a  vigorous  kick  with  one  of  her  heavy  \ 
prison  shoes  that  still  encased  her  feet.  This 
injunction  to  punish  the  cat  seemed  to  be  the 
only  portion  of  the  old  woman’s  speech  that  im¬ 
pressed  her  enough  for  action.  Though  it  was  ' 


very  evident  that  the  miserable  old  creature  w&! 
absolutely  suffering  from  starvation,  Jane  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  appease  the  discomforts  of  her 
position,  but  seatod  herself  in  one  of  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  chairs,  and  took  a  well  satisfied  survey  of 
the  room,  till  her  fierce  gaze  at  last  encountered 
the  keen,  black  eyes  of  her^nemy  glancing  upon 
her  from  the  bed. 

“So  you  have  suffered  a  good  deal?”  she  add, 
abruptly. 

“A  great  deal.  You  would  be  sorry  for  me, 
Jane,  if  you  knew  how  much.” 

“I’m  not  sore  about  that.  Hungry  sometime!, 
eh?” 

“  I'm  hungry  now !”  answered  the  sick  woman, 
while  tears  dropped  like  single  hail-stones  from 
her  eyes.  “I’m  very  hungry,  Jane  Kelly!” 

“And  thirsty?” 

“  My  mouth  is  parched  for  want  of  a  drop  of 
water!” 

“And  weak?” 

“So  weak  that  it  troubles  me  to  move  a  finger, 
except  when  I’am  angry.  Peg  gave  me  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  strength,  and  your  coming  kept  it  up— 
but  now  I  am  helpless  as  a  withered  leaf” 

“Yet  you  are  rich?” 

“Oh,  yes,  very  rich;  rolling  in  gold — rolling 
in  gold!”  cried  the  old  woman,  with  a  fresh 
gleam  of  the  eyes. 

“And  where 'is  this  gold,  I  want  my  share  of 
it?” 

“Your  share,  oh,  ha!  you’re  joking  now,  my 
beautiful  friend.  Of  course  ono  never  keeps 
money  in  a  place  like  this !  Safe  in  the  bank, 
mortgages,  rail-road  stock,  bonds.” 

“And  jewels  perhaps — old-fashioned  diamond 
ear-rings  mated  this  time,”  said  Jane  Kelly, 
glancing  under  the  bed,  at  which  Madame  De 
Mark  grew  more  livid  than  sickness  had  left 
her,  and  began  to  writhe  upon  her  pillow  as  if 
seized  with  a  sudden  paroxyism  of  pain. 

“No,  no,”  the  invalid  almost  shrieked,  “the 
judge  kept  them  both.  I  never  could  get  those 
ear-rings  back  from  his  clutches.  They  were  to 
be  kept  for  you,  he  insisted,  when  you  came  out 
of  prison.  I  only  wish  we  had  them  here,  and 
they  should  sparkle  in  those  pretty  ears  before 
you  could  find  time  to  ask  for  them.” 

Jane  gave  her  head  a  contemptuous  toss,  but 
tho  eyes  of  the  old  woman  were  fixed  upon  her 
with  that  keen,  mesmeric  power,  which  in  ser¬ 
pents  is  called  fascination;  and  spite  of  her 
coarse  shrewdness  the  material  of  the  one  woman 
was  yielding  itself  to  the  diabolical  subtlety  of 
the  other. 

“You  must  not  complain  of  the  prison,  Jan® 
Kelly,  for  it  has  made  a  lady  of  you.  Why  yoor 
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forehead  and  neck  are  white  as  lilies,  and  your 
cheeks  are  like  wild  roses,  only  when  you  look 
cross  one  loses  sight  of  the  dimples.  It’s  worth 
while  staying  between  four  stone  walls  a  year 
or  two  if  it  brings  one’s  beauty  out  like  that!” 

“Like  this!”  said  Jane,  with  another  wilful 
shake  of  the  head,  which  sent  the  hair  in  dis¬ 
order  over  her  brow  and  temples.  “This  is  one 
of  the  beauties  I  have  gained!” 

“But  it  will  be  thicker  and  softer,  and - ” 

The  old  woman  broke  off  suddenly  and  turned 
upon  her  pillow  moaning.  Jane  Kelly  arose  with 
an  impulse  of  compassion. 

“What  shall  I  do  for  you?”  she  said. 

“Something  to  eat,  and  a  mouthful  of  water,” 
moaned  the  patient,  wearily,  “I  am  almost 
dead!” 

“Where  shall  I  get  food?  Water  I  can  find!” 
inquired  Jane. 

“Give  mo  water — a  little  water — it  costs 
nothing;  give  me  that  first!”  said  the  old 
woman,  in  a  feeble  moan,  true  to  her  great 
▼ice,  even  while  hunger  was  gnawing  at  her 
vitals. 

Jane  took  a  broken  pitcher  from  the  table 
and  went  out  in  search  of  water.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  with  the  cool  moisture  dripping  through 
the  fracture  over  her  hands,  the  old  woman 
aroused  hersolf  and  sat  up  in  the  bed  with  out¬ 
stretched  hands  and  eager,  glancing  eyes.  As 
she  drank,  the  chickens  in  the  coop  began  to 
flutter  wildly  against  each  other,  and  dart  their 
long  necks  through  the  bars  with  a  hungry 
cackle,  that  made  the  sick  crone  laugh  hysteri¬ 
cally  as  she  held  the  pitcher  to  her  mouth. 

“Give  them  some,  poor  dears,  they  want  it 
badly.  It  costs  nothing,  so  give  them  enough. 
It’s  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  thirsty,”  said  the  old 
woman,  relinquishing  the  pitcher  and  drawing  a 
deep,  broken  breath. 

Jane  set  the  pitcher  down  before  the  hen-coop, 
and  the  poor  creatures  made  a  rush  at  it,  dart¬ 
ing  their  eager  heads  one  over  the  other  through 
the  bars,  and  casting  upturned  glances  as  they 
threw  back  their  bills  to  swallow  the  water  for 
which  they  had  been  thirsting.  The  old  woman 
turned  herself  over  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
watched  them  with  a  look  of  keen  enjoyment, 
working  her  withered  and  moist  lips  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  tumultuous  satisfaction,  and 
talking  to  them  in  broken  exclamations,  as  if 
they  had  been  human  beings. 

“Now,”  said  Jane  Kelly,  “tell  me  where  I  can 
get  something  to  eat  You  are  all  starved  almost 
to  death,  and  I  am  about  as  well  off— haven’t 
tasted  a  mouthful  since  yesterday.” 

“ Something  to  eat?  Oh!  yes,  one  can’t  live 


without  eating,  and  that’s  what  makes  life  so 
expensive.  If  you  had  a  little  money  now - ” 

“Haven’t  got  a  red  cent  in  the  world,  that’s 
why  I  came  here!”  answered  Jane,  indignantly. 
“Came  a  purpose  for  the  gold  you  are  rolling 
in,, and  mean  to  have  it  too!”  • 

“Oh!”  sighed  Madame  De  Mark,  “if  I  only 
had  it  here,  you  shouldn’t  go  away  empty 
handed.” 

“I  don’t  intend  to  go  away  empty  handed,  nor 
hungry  either,  so  long  as  there  is  a  box  full  of 
gold  and  diamonds  under  your  bed,  my  fine  old 
lady,”  cried  Jane,  preparing  to  creep  under  the 
miserable  cot  on  which  Madame  De  Mark  lay. 

A  low,  cracked  laugh  broke  from  the  old 
woman,  as  she  felt  the  rather  stout  person  of 
Jane  Kelly  striving  to  force  itself  between  the 
crossed  supporters  of  her  couch  in  search  of  the 
box ;  but  she  said  nothing ;  and  when  the  sound 
of  an  oath  bespoke  the  disappointment  of  her 
visitor  in  not  finding  the  object  of  her  search, 
the  old  woman  began  to  shiver  with  affright,  for 
there  was  something  fiendish  in  the  sound. 

“Now,”  said  Jane  Kelly,  lifting  hersolf  fiercely 
from  the  floor,  “you’ll  have  the  goodness,  just 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  to  tell  me  where 
that  box,  with  the  iron  bars  in  which  you  keep 
my  ear-rings  and  somebody  else’s  gold,  is  hid 
away.  I  want  that  box,  and  I  mean  to  have 
that  box.  Do  you  understand,  my  precious  old 
Jezabel?” 

“It’s  in  the  bank.  It’s  been  in  the  bank  ever 
since  that  night.” 

“That’s  a  lie!”  answered  Jane,  sternly. 

“On  my  soul,  on  my  life!” 

“Bah!  your  soul!  your  life!  "Why  all  the  life 
in  your  miserable  body  is  mine,  if  I  choose  to  go 
away  as  other  people  would,  and  let  you  starve 
it  out.  A  little  masterly  inactivity,  and  where 
is  your  life  or  soul  either?  If  I  let  one  go,  it’ll 
take  something  more  than  a  gold  crucifix  to 
save  the  other,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“Don’t  be  wicked,  don’t  be  sacreligious,” 
pleaded  the  old  woman,  thrusting  her  hand 
under  the  pillow,  and  holding  fast  to  the  crucifix 
she  had  concealed  there.  “Don’t  talk  about 
letting  me  starve  more  than  I  have!  If  you 
only  knew  how  horrible  it  is  to  call  and  call  and 
call,  with  nothing  but  your  own  voice  to  come 
back  from  the  empty  rooms;  all  night  long, 
without  a  living  soul  within  hearing,  and  all 
day  long  with  people  moving  about  under  your 
room,  filling  the  building  with  life,  and  yet  too 
far  off  for  my  Bcreams  to  reach  them — oh !  Miss 
Kelly,  dear,  dear  Miss  Kelly,  don’t  talk  of  leav¬ 
ing  me  to  suffer  all  that  over  again !” 

“Then  tell  me  where  the  box  of  gold  is!” 
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“I  have  told  you.  It  is  in  the  bank.”  .  natural  to  her  character.  Without  a  word  of 

“Give  me  an  order  to  take  it  out  then!”  i  reply,  she  drew  close  to  the  bed,  seized  the  old 
“I  can’t.  My  hand  is  so  feeble  I  can’t  write.  {  woman’s  wrist,  and  drew  forth  the  skeleton  hand 
Give  me  something  to  eat.  Nurse  me  up  a  little,  j  still  clutched  upon  the  crucifix! 
and  I’ll  do  it  for  you  in  a  minute.  You  know  I  j  “Miserable  old  liar,  what  is  this?”  she  cried, 
would,  Miss  Jane!”  \  shaking  the  poor  hand  till  the  crucifix  fell  from 

Jane  looked  at  the  old  creature,  with  bitter  ;  its  clutch, 
scrutiny,  and  at  last  broke  out,  \  “I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  old  woman, 

“I  don’t  believe  you !”  1  cowering  down  in  the  bed.  “  It’s  my  religion. 

“Oh!  how  cruel  you  are.  If  I  take  my  oath  i  It’s  my  all  in  all.  Don’t  touch  it.” 

of  it  will  you  believe  me  then ?”  \  “Bother!”  exclaimed  Jane,  brutally  seizing 

“  Will  you  take  it  on  the  Bible ?”  ^  upon  the  crucifix  and  holding  it  up.  “Now 

“Yes,  yes,  on  the  Bible — your  Protestant '  swear  on  this,  that  you  have  put  the  gold  and 
Bible  if  that  will  satisfy  you!”  ^  jewels  in  the  bank,  and  I’ll  believe  it.  Come, 

“It  won’t,”  answered  Jane.  “What  do  you  >  sit  up  and  swear.  I’ll  hold  it  to  your  lips.” 
care  for  a  Protestant  Bible?  I  must  have  your  \  “No,  no.  It’s  not  allowed  to  swear  about 
oath  on  the  crucifix,  before  I  believe  it.”  5  worldly  matters  on  that.  Give  me  anything 

“The  crucifix!  But  I  haven’t  got  a  crucifix!”  <  else,  and  I’ll  do  it,”  cried  madame,  snatching  at 
“Where  is  the  gold  one  you  used  to  plot  mis-  \  the  crucifix, 
chief  over  on  your  knees?”  questioned  Jane,  \  “This,  or  nothing,”  was  the  stern  reply, 

sneeringly.  \  “Give  me  my  crucifix.  Oh!  lay  it  down. 

“The  gold  one?  The  gold  crucifix?  Oh!  yes,  <  Give  me  my  crucifix!”  almost  shrieked  the  old 
that  is  in  that  box,  with  all  the  other  jewels.  It '  woman,  with  wild  terror  in  her  eyes,  as  she  saw 

wasn’t  safe  here,  you  know!”  answered  the  l  Jane  walking  backward  toward  the  door,  eany* 

old  woman,  clutching  her  fingers  more  tightly  \  ing  off  her  treasure. 

around  her  treasure,  “so  you  see  I  can’t  swear  \  “No,  no,  I’m  going  to  try  what  it  can  do; 
on  the  crucifix ;  but  I’ll  do  it  on  anything  else  j  you  have  prayed  to  it  for  bread  that  didn’t 
you  like!”  j  come.  I’ll  set  it  to  work.  See  if  I  don’t  get 

Jane  had  watched  the  sly  movement  of  the  '  something  to  eat  out  of  it.” 
old  woman’s  hand,  with  all  the  sharp  suspicion  s  (to  be  continued.) 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  MATRIMONY. 


BY  W.  8.  GAFFNEY. 

Take  the  bright  shell 
From  its  home  on  the  lea, 

And  wherever  it  goes 
It  will  sing  of  the  sea; 

So  take  the  fond  heart 
From  its  home  and  its  hearth, 

'Twill  sing  of  the  lov’d 

To  the  end  of  the  earth. — Anontmous. 


If  you  would  marry  for  happiness,  marry  for 
love.  And  there  is  a  great  secret,  would  you 
know  it? — explore  the  character. 

Love  at  first  sight — romantic  love — is  not  love 
at  all ;  but  a  silly  attachment,  forced  upon  the  * 
imagination,  and  nearly  always  the  result  of  $ 
ignorance.  I 

Wed  not  under  the  violent  influence  of  a  love-  i 
fit,  unless  you  would  indeed  wed  yourself  to  a  > 
life  of  misery.  Your  anticipated  fountain  of  j 
Nectar  would  soon  lose  its  sweetness,  and  yield  \ 
forth  instead  the  bitterness  of  Marah  I  Breams  \ 
may  be  pleasant,  yet  do  we  wake  to  a  sad  \ 
reality.  \ 

Beep  reflection,  an  exploration  of  character  5 
will  tend  to  bring  about  a  happy  union.  Nor  \ 
marry  solely  for  money — for  riches  can  never  i 
purchase  the  happiness  requisite  for  the  mar-  > 
ried  pair.  Money  is  no  objection,  however — it  \ 
may,  indeed,  be  an  object — it  may  buy  many  < 
fine  things — but  happiness  never!  and  without  j 
that  man  is  a  poor  creature.  \ 

“ Marry  the  lose  that  has  the  cow,”  was  the  ^ 
advice  of  an  “old  fogy”  bachelor  to  a  youth  $ 
who  consulted  him  on  a  choice  between  a  girl  \ 
with  a  cow,  and  one  with  a  pretty  face — “For,  S 
so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  there  is  not  the  \ 
difference  of  a  cow  between  any  two  girls  in  < 
Christendom.”  (?)  What  a  conclusion!  Well,  j 
we  could  never  agree  to  that,  for  there  is  an  j 
attractive  power  in  beauty.  Youth  will  idolize  \ 
the  fair  brow,  the  smiling  lip,  and  the  voice,  j 
“ silver  sweet.”  Let  the  wise  and  the  grave  talk  l 
as  they  may,  beauty  will  ever  govern  this  world  j 
of  ours.  \ 

\ 

“What  lost  the  world  and  bade  a  hero  fly?  I 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra’s  eye.  j 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven,  s 

For  this,  how  many  lose,  not  earth,  but  Hcavon.”  \ 

But  beauty  or  not,  marry  the  lass  who  will  I 


manage  your  domestic  concerns  to  advantage — 
one  who  is  prudent,  sensible,  economical — and 
in  order  to  do  this  you  must  explore  the  cAo- 
racter. 

“ Choose  wisely  the  wife  of  thy  bosom”  was  the 
Eastern  sage’s  advice  to  his  son;  “and  see  that 
her  reigning  gem  is  virtue!  Open  not  thy  bosom 
to  the  trifler ;  repose  not  thy  head  on  the  breast 
which  nurseth  envy  and  folly  and  vanity.  Hope 
not  for  obedience  where  the  passions  are  un¬ 
tamed;  and  expect  not  honor  from  her  who 
honoreth  not  the  God  that  made  her ! 

“Reflect,  then,  my  son,  ere  thou  choose,  (ex¬ 
plore  the  character,)  and  look  well  to  her  ways 
whom  thou  would’st  love;  for  though  thou  be 
wise  in  other  things,  little  will  it  avail  thee 
if  thou  choose  not  wisely  and  well  the  wife 
of  thy  bosom.” 

Most  wise  and  sage-like  advice! 

“See  that  her  reigning  gem  is  virtue.”  Yes; 
and  homes  which  are  now  the  scenes  of  discord, 
would  be  blessed  with  tranquillity — hearts, 
which  are  now  sad,  would  be  beating  with  con¬ 
tent — eyes,  that  have  long  been  wet  with  grief, 
would  be  smiling  with  joy — and  voices,  long 
dormant,  would  be  tuned  to  sweetness,  did 
virtue  and  happiness  but  reign  triumphant  over 
the  love  of  lucre ! 

“Her  gem  be  virtue.”  Yes,  the  creations'of 
the  painter  and  sculptor  may  moulder  into  dust; 
the  eglantine  of  the  baVd  may  wither,  and  the 
laurel  of  the  orator  decay;  the  throne  of  the 
conqueror  may  be  demolished,  and  the  fame  of 
warrior  may  no  longer  be  hymned  by  the  record¬ 
ing  minstrel ;  the  hope  of  youth  may  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  the  grey  hairs  of  age  go  down 
sorrowing  to  the  grave;  but  that  which  hallows 
the  cottage  and  sheds  a  glory  around  the  palace 
— virtue — shall  never  decay!  It  is  celebrated 
by  the  angels  of  God — it  is  written  on  the 
pillars  of  heaven,  and  reflected  down  to  earth. 
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DESIGN  FOR  PUFF  SLEEVES. 


Cboose  wisely  then  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  <  Centre,  oh!  youth,  thy  love  upon  virtue,  for  & 
and  explore  the  character  if  thou  would’st  be  '  soul  possessed  of  virtue  is  the  temple  of  the 
be  happy.  '  living  God. 


DESIGN  FOR  PUFF  SLEEVES. 


THE  SLEEVE. 


BAND  FOR  SLEEVE. 


THE  QUARRELSOME  NEIGHBOR. 


BT  JANE  WEAVER. 


“Please,  ma’am,”  said  the  maid  servant  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  “  the  new  neighbor’s  been  quar¬ 
reling.  She  says  I  throw  my  slops  in  front  of 
her  house.” 

“And  are  yon  sure  you  don’t  do  it,  Biddy?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  It’s  her  own  'girl  does  it.  I 
saw  her  yesterday.”  1 

“Did  you  tell  her  so?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  But  she  only  called  me  an 
impudent  thing,  ma’am.  And  I  won’t  stand  it, 
ma’am.  If  yon  can’t  stop  it,  ma’am,  I  must 
give  warning.” 

Mrs.  Mowbray  had,  often  before,  experienced 
her  neighbor's  quarrelsome  disposition.  She 
had,  however,  managed  both  to  control  her  own 
indignation,  and,  what  was  more  difficult,  to 
keep  down  that  of  her  servant.  But  here  was  a 
crisis.  Biddy’s  threat  of  leaving  required  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  control  Mrs.  Power, 
for  Biddy  was  not  only  too  good  a  servant  to 
part  with  unnecessarily,  but  had  right  on  her 
side. 

80  Mrs.  Mowrbray,  during  the  morning,  called 
next  door  and  sent  up  her  name  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  At  first,  Mrs.  Power,  thinking 
the  visit  one  of  an  ordinary  character,  was  all 
smiles.  But  "when  Mrs.  Mowbray  approached 
the  real  purpose  of  the  interview,  her  hostesd 
flared  out  into  anger.  A  termagant  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  a  tyrant  to  her  children,  and  a  quarrel¬ 
some  acquaintance  under  all  circumstances,  Mrs. 
Power  was  not  to  be  brought  to  reason,  even  by 
the  mild  and  lady-like  Mrs.  Mowbray.  The 
latter,  after  a  space,  had  to  retire  before  the 
enraged  looks  and  opprobious  words  of  her 
neighbor,  giving  up  the  field  in  despair. 

Things  went  on  worse  after  this  interview. 
It  seemed  to  afford  Mrs.  Power  peculiar  delight 
to  invent  annoyances  for  her  neighbor.  In  a 
score  of  ways,  the  patience  of  Mrs.  Mowbray 
and  her  servant  was  tried.  Kitchen  refuse  was 
often  found,  at  morning,  in  Mrs.  Mowbray’s  gar¬ 
den,  evidently  thrown  there  during  the  night; 
and  no  one  could  be  suspected  except  Mrs. 
Power.  A  canary,  which  had  escaped  from  its 
cage,  and  trespassed  on  the  premises  of  the 
latter,  was  killed.  At  last,  even  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  Mowbray  gave  out,  when  she 
found,  one  day,  that  oil  had  been  poured  on 
Vol.  XXX.— 9 
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her  front-door  steps.  To  crown  her  troubles, 
Biddy,  the  evening  before,  had  executed  her 
threat  and  left,  worn-out  by  the  numberless 
vexations  arising  from  iheir  quarrelsome  neigh¬ 
bor. 

The  indignation  of  Mrs.  Mowbray  still  con¬ 
tinued,  when,  about  a  week  afterward,  another 
neighbor  called  in.  Almost  the  first  word  the 
latter  said,  was, 

‘‘Have  yon  heard  how  the  children  ore  next 
door?” 

“The  children?  Why?  Is  anything  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

“Haven’t  yon  heard?  They  have  the  scarlet 
fever.” 

“Dear  me,  the  poor  things  I”  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  “No I  I  hadn’t  heard.”  For  the 
truth  was  that  she  had  ceased  all  intercourse 
with  her  quarrelsome  neighbor. 

“The  worst  is,”  resumed  her  visitor,  “that 
Mrs.  Power  has  nobody  to  help  her.  ,  Her  ser¬ 
vant  got  frightened  and  went  uff  last  night;  and 
none  of  the  neighbors  will  go  in:  and  serves  her 
right.” 

In  a  little  while,  the  visitor  left,  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray  returned  to  her  household  duties.  But 
her  mind  was  not  on  them.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  little  ones,  next  door,  who  werte 
suffering  for  their  mother’s  fault. 

“Three  children  sick,  and  no  one  to  help  her. 
Poor  dears !  I  really  can’t  stand  it,”  at  last  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray.  “  I  must  go  in  and  assist  her, 
quarrelsome  as  she  is.” 

It  was  even  a  more  melancholy  house  than  she 
had  expected.  The  youngest  of  the  children  was 
so  ill  as  to  require  the  exclusive  attention  of  one 
person ;  while  the  other  two  needed  a  nurse  be¬ 
tween  them;  and  then  there  was  all  the  house¬ 
hold  work  to  be  done  besides !  Mrs  Mowbray’s 
heart  ached.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  energy, 
and  instead  of  wasting  time  in  regrets,  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  again,  and  going  out,  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  she  had  brought  a  couple  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  with  her.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  but 
Mrs.  Mowbray  was  universally  respected,  and 
she  made  it  a  point  that  the  neighbors  should 
come  to  oblige  her,  and  not  Mrs.  Power. 

During  the  whole  of  one  week,  while  the  lives 
of  the  children  huag  successively  in  the  balance, 
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PATTERNS  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 


Mrs.  Mowbray  was  assiduous,  with  her  assist-  <  think  you  hare  done  all  this,  after  the  way  1 
ants,  in  this  neighborly  duty.  During  all  that  j  behaved!” 

time,  the  mother,  wild  with  anxiety,  could  think  j  As  she  spoke,  her  tears  almost  suffocated 
of  nothing  but  her  little  ones.  But  when  the  jher;  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  her  heart  would 
peril  was  past,  the  poor  creature  threw  herself,  j  break. 


in  an  agony  of  remorse,  shame  and  repentance, 
at  Mrs.  Mowbray's  feet,  crying, 


From  that  hour,  Mrs.  Power  became  a  changed 
woman.  Kindness  had  subdued  her.  “Go  thou 


“Oh!  I  can  never  thank  you  enough.  To  j  and  do  likewise.” 


PATTERNS  FOR  EMBROIDERY. 


BAND  FOR  CHEUI8E. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  BAG. 


always  ensures  accuracy  to  do  a  perfect  half  on  c 
paper  of  that  sort,  and  trace  from  both  sides  of  it. 

There  is  very  little  open  work  in  the  design  \ 
before  us.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  done  in  j 
raised  overcast  stitch,  the  fibres  are  sewed  over  j 
closely,  and  the  small  holes  are  pierced  with  a  \ 
stiletto  and  sewed  closely.  The  outlines  of  the  J 
leaves  are  done  with  embroidery  cotton,  No.  60;  \ 
for  all  the  other  parts,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  \ 
tracing,  No.  40  may  be  used.  j 

This  pattern  is  also  exceedingly  well  adapted  j 
for  Swiss  work;  which  is  the  term  applied  to  the  < 
combination  of  muslin  and  net.  Of  course,  the  \ 
design  should  be  in  the  finest  and  softest  book- 
muslin  on  a  Brussels  net  ground.  } 


The  petals  are  to  be  left  in  muslin,  the  out¬ 
lines  and  fibres  being  formed  of  a  double  row 
of  sewing,  with  very  small  eyelet-holes  between. 
The  distance  between  the  lines  should  vary 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  edge  in  the 
engraving,  and  the  eyelet-holes  should  occupy 
the  space  between  them. 

The  clusters  of  spots  worked  with  the  stiletto 
in  broderie  may  be  muslin  spots  sewed  round, 
and  without  any  eyelet-hole,  in  the  Swiss  lace. 

Every  part  must  be  traced  with  embroidery 
thread,  No.  60;  then  sewed  over  with  the  sewing 
cotton,  No.  60,  of  the  same  firm,  &  thread  being 
held  in  and  sewed  over. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  BAG. 


BT  MBS.  PULLAN. 


Materials. — Morocco,  grey,  with  a  pink  i  pattern,  full  size,  of  half  of  one  side.  By  re¬ 
shade;  black  velvet;  small  grey  silk  twisted  versing  that  pattern,  a  complete  one  can  be 
cord;  the  same  in  black;  very  small  satin  black  *  drawn.  Transfer  the  pattern  on  the  leather  by 
cord;  steel  beads,  and  a  few  black  cut  beads.  |  means  of  tracing-pAper.  When  the  pattern  is 

Above  is  a  pattern  of  the  whole  bag,  on  a  J  very  simple,  as  in  the  present  case,  tracing- 
reduced  scale;  and  in  front  of  the  number  is  a  S  paper  is  excellent  to  transfer  it  on  the  material 
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to  be  worked.  First  copy  the  pattern,  which  , 
will  be  easy  to  do  if  thin  paper  is  used ;  place  j 
on  the  material  the  tracing,  and  oyer  that  the  i 
pattern;  pin  the  three  together,  and  follow  the  j 
outlines  with  a  hard  pencil  in  passing  and  re-  \ 
passing  oyer  them.  j 

Gut  out  of  the  paper  the  part  of  the  pattern  $ 
that  is  to  be  in  yelyet;  pin  it  on  a  piece  of  black  ^ 
velvet,  the  wrong  side  of  which  must  have  been  $ 
previously  brushed  with  gum  water  to  prevent  \ 
it  from  unravelling.  Cut  out  the  velvet  round  J 
the  pattern ;  brush  again  with  gum  water  the  5 
part  of  the  velvet  that  is  to  be  the  ornament  of  l 
the  bag,  and  lay  it  immediately  on  the  corres-  | 
ponding  parts  of  the  pattern  you  have  drawn  on  \ 
the  leather,  which  you  will  before  line  with  j 
coarse  muslin  or  calico.  Mount  it  in  a  frame,  i 
then  sew  the  black  twist  cord  on  the  edges  of  i 
the  velvet  The  grey  twisted  cord  is  sewed  j 
on  those  parts  of  the  pattern  formed  by  single 


lines,  and  the  satin  cord  is  sewed  along  the 
grey  twisted  cord.  In  each  loop  formed  by  this 
twisted  cord  there  is  a  black  cut  bead.  All  the 
other  beads  are  steel  ones.  The  continuous  row 
of  them  is  edged  on  each  side  by  the  small  satin 
cord.  The  bag  is  lined  with  blue  or  cherry- 
colored  silk;  the  band  between  the  two  sides  is 
four  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  and 
two  at  the  opening;  the  seams  are  covered  with 
the  twisted  cord ;  the  bag  is  fastened  with  a  steel 
clasp.  Instead  of  grey  morocco,  blue  cassimoro 
might  be  used.  In  that  case,  a  very  narrow  gold 
braid  must  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
black  twisted  cord  round  the  velvet;  a  black 
twisted  cord  in  the  place  of  the  grey  one,  and  a 
gold  gimp  in  the  place  of  the  small  satin  cord. 
All  the  beads  should  be  black  cut  ones.  The 
clasp  should  be  entirely  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  a  thick  black  twisted  cord  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  steel  chain. 


MODELLING  IN  LEATHER.  — NO.  II. 


BY  MBS.  OILBEBT. 


Sow  persons  have  actually  boiled  the  leather, 
while  others  let  it  soak  for  hours;  and  when 
they  consider  it  fit  for  use,  it  very  much  resem¬ 
bles  thin  tripe.  In  some  cases,  baking  has 
been  reported  to,  and  applications  have  been  5 
addressed  to  me  respecting  the  propriety  of  each  \ 
plan.  All  these  modes  only  tend  to  one  result,  \ 
that  of  rendering  the  matorial  unfit  for  use.  The  > 
less  the  leather  is  damped  the  better,  providing  j 
it  yields  readily  to  the  requisite  amount  of  mani-  1 
pulation  in  order  to  bring  it  into  form.  > 


PLAT  LEAF  VEINED.  \ 

Having  damped  the  leather,  as  advised,  take  j 
the  veiuing  tool,  and  mark  the  surface  of  the  \ 
stem  in  irregular  indentations  lengthways ;  neatly  s 


roll  the  stem  of  the  leaf  and  also  the  tendrils, 
and  turn  the  latter  over  the  brad-awl,  to  give 
them  the  required  form;  vein  the  leaves  after 
nature  and  mould  them  accordingly.  Now  roll 
up  a  piece  of  leather  the  length  of  the  stem,  and 


MOULDED  LEAP  FINI8HED. 

glue  the  edge;  upon  this  place  the  stems  after 
gluing,  and  with  the  pestle  of  the  convolvulus 
mould,  indent  it  so  as  to  form  the  knots  opposite 
the  leaves,  working  it  with  the  fingers  until  a 
representation  of  the  finished  form  is  produced, 
as  given  in  the  drawing.  When  the  whole  is 
dry,  it  will  bend  into  any  form  desired;  and  the 
leaves  maybe  placed  in  positions  best  calculated 
to  produce  a  natural  effect. 
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ART  IN  SPORT. 


To  form  the  bunches  of  grapes,  procure  some  / 
well  turned  models  the  size  of  nature,  cover  | 

t 

\ 

! 
< 

\ 


them  very  carefully  with  the  thinnest  skiver  \ 
leather  that  can  be  procured,  strain  the  leather  * 


tightly  over  them,  and  tie  the  gatherings  up 
with  strong  thread  when  the  leather  is  dry;  cut 
off  the  superfluous  part  close  to  the  wood,  and 
gluo  on  a  neat  patch  of  leather  of  the  required 
size,  to  finish  the  operation.  The  stem  of  the 
grape  is  made  by  covering  a  piece  of  wire  with 
thin  leather,  previously  winding  a  little  thread 
about  half  an  inch  from  one  end,  so  as  to  fora 
the  little  knob  which  is  represented  in  the  draw¬ 
ing,  close  up  to  the  grape;  bore  a  hole  with  s 


fine  brad-awl,  and  insert  the  wire  in  the  grape 
with  a  little  glue.  In  making  the  bunches  of 
grapes,  be  careful  to  let  the  fair  side  of  the 
grape  be  seen. 


ART  IN  SPORT. 


IY  H.  J.  VERNON. 


As  almost  endless  source  of  amusement,  com¬ 
bining  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  amount 
of  instruction,  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  a  card  or  piece  of  paste-board, 
or  even  stiff  paper,  such  as  cartridge  paper,  and 
draw  upon  it  the  form  of  an  egg — an  oval  in  out¬ 
line.  The  dimensions  of  the  oval  are  immate¬ 
rial,  and  the  experimenter  may  suit  his  or  her 
fancy  in  this  respect.  With  a  stout  needle,  or 
tracing  point,  mark  quite  through  the  outline, 
for  the  purposes  of  tracing.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  be  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  tracing 
an  outline,  and  it  may  be  advisible  to  particu¬ 
larize  one  method  among  many.  Having  pricked 
cut  the  oval  upon  the  card,  get  a  little  red  or 
black  lead,  powdered,  and,  placing  the  card  upon 
a  piece  of  drawing  p  iper — any  white  paper  will, 
however,  do — rub  it  over  the  pricked  out  oval, 
whicli  wiil  be  found  to  be  transformed  to  the 
white  paper  beneath,  thus: 


carneTs-hair  pencil:  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  tracing-powder  get  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  pricked  card,  as  in  that  case  a  soiled,  dirty 
appearance  is  given  to  the  tracing.  The  pierced 
card  will  serve,  if  carefully  done,  for  hundreds 
of  tracings,  and  it  is  obviously  the  be^t  plan  to 
take  a  little  extra  pAius  with  that  in  the  first 
instance. 

With  this  traced  oval  for  a  basis,  any  one  with 
a  very  little  skill  will  be  able  to  form  an  infinite 
number  of  objects.  The  best  drawing  tool  will 
bo  found  to  be  an  ordinary  black  lead  penciL 


The  powder  may  be  applied  either  with  a  J 
niece  of  wool  or  wadding,  or  by  means  of  a  dry  > 


Figs.  1,  2,  3  and  4  are  very  easy  results,  sug¬ 
gestive  also  of  others.  The  rules  of  procedure 
are  the  same  in  all.  Leaving  the  traced-oot 
oval  at  first  in  its  dotted  form,  with  the  pencil 
you  draw  a  horizontal  line,  as  the  basis  of  jour 
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figure.  Let  this  and  the  other  lines,  which 
serre  merely  as  the  scaffolding  of  your  figure, 
be  done  faintly  or  in  dots.  Next,  draw  a  line 
through  the  centre  of  the  oval  and  perpendicular 
to  the  first.  These  will  ensure  your  making  the 
object  square  and  properly  balanced.  After 
this  you  may  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  others : 
but  these  are  not  so  material,  although  they 
serve  os  guides. 

Now  the  imagination  and  fancy  may  step  in 
to  produce  forms  having  the  oval. for  a  founda¬ 
tion;  and  not  only  is  a  very  rational  source  of 
amusement  opened  out,  but  the  opportunity  is 
given  to  a  cultivation  of  the  noble  art  of  design, 
whether  as  applied  to  utility  or  ornament.  Other 
forms  may  of  course  be  drawn. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  SCARLET  GERANIUM.* 

BT  KBS.  A.  X.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Mats  rials. — Carmine  paper,  geranium  sta¬ 
mina,  green  calyx,  carmine  and  white  cake  paint 
leaves. 

Cut  as  many  as  desired  of  fig.  2:  vein  each 
petal  with  carmine,  touch  the  heart  with  white. 
After  they  are  painted  ourl  the  petals  slightly, 


touch  the  stamin  with  gum  before  stringing  the 
petals:  finish  with  a  small  green  calyx  on  the 
back.  The  buds  may  be  formed  of  wax  and 
covered  with  tissue  paper,  or  they  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ready  made.  Bunch  in  clusters  like 
figure  3. 
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MANTELET  SHAWL. — P  ATC  HWORL 


*  Materials  for  Making  Papke  Flowim.— 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 
japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprnys,  cups 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
82  North  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  h? 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


MANTELET  SIIAWL. 

BY  EMILY  H.  MAY. 


W*  give,  this  month,  a  diagram,  by  which  a  <  No.  2.  Front. 

Mantelet-Shawl  may  be  cut.  These-  Mantelets  j  The  letter  A  indicates  the  part  of  the  watered 
are  altogether  the  most  graceful  wraps  that  have  j  silk  forming  the  top  of  the  mantelet,  Hie  letter 
been  worn  for  years;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  j  B  the  tulle  insertion,  and  the  letter  C  the  second 
them  beooming  fashionable.  J  part  of  the  silk. 

No.  1.  Half  the  back.  ! 


PATCHWORK. 

BY  MRS.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 


We  give  the  pattern  in  the  front  of  the  num-  » the  stars  being  all  of  one  description,  and  the 
her.  It  is  suitable  either  for  a  bed-quilt  or  j  intermediate  pieces  of  another.  The  former, 
table-cover.  j  also,  should  be  all  dark,  and  the  latter  light,  or 

Materials. — Any  pieces  of  silk  or  velvet  that  j  trice  versa . 
may  be  at  hand.  The  colors  of  the  silks  must  \  If  a  cover,  when  worked,  it  should  be  lined, 
be  arranged  according  to  taste;  those  forming  *  and  trimmed  with  bullion  fringe. 
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EDITORS'  TABLE. 


EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT.  ?  only  equalled  by  a  fretful  wife;  and  both  in  ^ 

Bb  Coesmtemt.— The  majority  of  mankind  have  100  common.  In  the  case  of  a  fretful  wife,bc*^ 
two  faces,  one  the  world  face,  the  other  the  home  \  iU-bealth  is  often  the  chief  cause  of  the  aril:  * 
face.  One  for  smooth  smiles,  pleasant  words,  and  j  frequently  also  a  neglect  of  the  laws  of  lit  I 
outside  politeness,  the  other  for  frowns,  mutterings  ^  the  cause  of  this  ill-health.  Want  of  eras* 
and  selfish  churlishness.  So  they  have  separate  cha-  \  «tting  in  close  rooms,  the  cares  of  a  large  H 
meters — the  one  for  assiduity  abroad,  the  other  for  j  the  total  absenoe  of  recreation  of  any  ka 
neglect  at  home.  These  they  keep  in  active  oompe-l  fertile  in  producing  fretfulness  in  wives.  «l 

tition,  so  that  neither  gets  much  ahead  of  the  other,  >  these  few  words,  by  way  of  extenuation,  we  ji 
but  both  go  on  an  ever  steady  pace,  at  the  same  time  j  w^afc  Mrs.  Denison  says;  for  all  wives  h&vecfti 
blessing  and  cursing;  only  those  that  receive  the  \  «*cua«  of  ill-health  for  their  fretfulness. 


latter  commodity  get  rather  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

The  heart  would  sicken  could  it  look  through  the 
walls  that  shelter  families,  and  behold  that  other ; 
phase  in  which  some  men  robe  themselves  when  the 
eagle  glances  of  the  world  spy  not  upon  their  actions. 
It  would  see  many  who  give  thousands  to  popular . 
charities,  turn  destitution  from  her  wretched  dwelling, 
because  she  could  not  pay,  perchance,  the  balance  of 
a  few  paltry  pennies  for  ront. 

It  would  behold  tho  affable,  whole-souled  “life” 
of  tociety,  repelling  wife  and  ohildren  from  kindly 
intercourse  around  the  fire-side  by  his  frown  and 
peevishness.  It  would  look  upon  a  woman,  so  uselfcl 
without  door t  wherever  benevolence  called,  and  who 
was  never  known  to  be  absent  from  her  post  of  honor 
in  publio  assemblies,  very  lax  in  her  duties  as  wife 
and  mother,  very  careless  about  the  comfort  and 
pleasantness  of  home,  her  children  in  the  condition 
of  the  ragged  urchin,  to  whom  a  celebrated  man  said, 
“  Go  and  tell  your  mother  that  the  heathen  are  at 
her  door.”  It  would  see  the  jaunty  buck  of  fashion 
swearing  at  his  grey-headed  father,  while  his  sisters 
blush  for  shame  at  his  profanity — or  the  dainty  belle 
of  the  ball-room,  all  smiles  of  beauty,  all  motions  of 
grace,  abroad,  bandying  taunting  words  with  a  poor, 
outraged  sewing  girl,  for  some  trifling  fault 

A  steady,  unswerving  example — not  protestations 
and  long  faces,  and  soft,  smooth  tongues — will  do 
more  for  the  moral  progress  of  communities  than  all 
the  good  words  you  can  pile  'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 
You  may  batter  against  heaven's  very  gates  with 
your  enginery  of  prayer,  you  may  add  your  dona¬ 
tions  till  tho  list  shall  swell  from  here  to  India;  yon 
may  6hed  tears  over  man’s  vain  ingratitude  till  the 
oceau  could  not  hold  them;  you  may  talk  so  elo¬ 
quently  that  an  angel  might  listen,  wrapt  in  admira¬ 
tion  ;  yet  all  your  prayers,  your  tears,  your  eloquence 
shall  not  be  potent  enough  to  impel  one  soul  a  step 
toward  heaven,  if  the  daily  and  hourly  consistency 
of  your  example  be  not  a  guarantee  of  your  sincerity. 

A  Word  to  Fretful  Wives.— Under  this  cap¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Denison,  one  of  our  own  contributors,  has 
written  an  excellent  little  essay,  of  which  we  quote 
the  concluding  portion.  A  cross,  selfish  husband  is 
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Why  can't  you  be  good-natured?  Were  ye«w 
so?  Memory  points  to  the  days  of  your  girlbcd 
seldom  tho  lines  of  anger  disfigured  your  brow  6 
And  the  man  who  won  your  love,  thought  vhri 
happy  home  she  will  make  for  me!  How  ew«i 
will  be  to  sit  down  by  her  side  after  the  cares  of 
day,  are  over!  How  beautiftil  to  read  fot  I 
pleasure — to  be  repaid  by  smiles  and  kisses.  A 
the  home  was  ready  and  the  bride  established-! 
she  proved  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  ifi  li 
Instead  of  meeting  care  with  a  hearty  laugh,  a 
“get  behind  me,  Satan,”  you  worried  and  freU 
and  began  to  tell  every  little  trouble  to  yo m  i 
band.  It  was  not  womanly;  it  betrayed  wetia 
both  of  head  and  mind.  Imperceptibly  its  infisd 
crept  into  his  spirit,  chilling  it  with  a  worse  d 
than  that  of  death,  till  it  made  a  shroud  of  iral 
the  disappointed  heart,  and  the  charm  of  low  i 
family  and  home  was  gone. 

“  Wat  once  /” — how  often  those  words  drop  fj 
yonr  lips.  “I  was  handsome  once — I  was  this dl 
and  the  other,  once” — and  why  not  now?  » 
yourself  have  willed  your  own  destiny— 
chosen  the  scold's  office;  you  must  receire  i 
scold's  deserts.  A  little  philosophy,  a  few 
breathed  to  heaven  for  patience^  a  resolute  hop*  I 
to-morrow  if  to-day  be  storm y—  a  little  aelf-dai 
in  telling  of  petty  crosses — a  great  deal  lew 
ness — a  desire  to  make  home  a  sanctuary  for  jom 
and  little  ones  as  well  as  your  husband— and 
you  had  been  happier,  handsomer  and  more  bel^i 
Fretting  sister  in  light  affliction,  let  us  «k  J* 
few  plain  questions.  Does  a  spirit  of  fault-M 
lighten  your  cares?  If  your  bread  is  burned  ^ 
cinder,  does  it  bring  you  a  good,  light,  sweet  ie 
sit  down  and  worry  about  it?  If  the  babj 
does  it  make  him  smile  like  an  angel  to  shake  a 
almost  out  of  existence?  If  it  rains  on  wsshisf^ 
will  your  anathemas  burry  out  the  sun  till  fH 
right  over  your  clothes-line?  But  if  your 
hands  turn  to  the  flour  barrel,  to  mould  i*43 
loaf — if  you  soothe  the  weeping  babe  with 
words  of  a  mother's  pitying  love,  if  I0" 

I  your  washing-day  to  some  apportioned  work,  k 
\  smoothly  care  will  iron  down  his  feature*-  » 
>  become  your  bumble  slave  instead  of  the  tyra^» 
\  master  he  would  be!  ^ 

It  is  not  too  late  yet.  Surprise  your  bus. 

£  with  a  smile — it  will  be  worth  a  dollar  to  **  \ 
[  glance  of  astonishment;  hold  the  salted  i*w*" 
J  thoughtfulness  in  your  mouth,  that  you  ®1-T,  ' 
\  nothing  unpleasant;  and  the  angel  that  w* 

!  lying  prostrate  in  his  heart  with  folded  wrer-  J 
S  begin  to  flutter,  and  lift  itself  heavenward  tui s 
J  out  of  his  eyes  with  the  love  of  the  olden 
*  your  home  will  yet  be  the  paradise  you  owe*' 
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“See  Here.” — Under  tbit  title,  a  Virginia  sub¬ 
scriber  sends  ns  the  following  verses,  which  we  pro¬ 
nounce  of  “rare  merit,”  whatever  others  may  think.  \ 
The  critical  axiom  says; — “a  poet’s  gonius  is  shown  j 
by  his  choice  of  a  subject”  \ 

If  yon  want  engravings  rich  and  fine,  j 

Or  Mezzotints  of  rare  design,  5 

Or  Pattern  cuts  exact  and  nice,  j 

Or  Fashion  plates  of  new  device,  ^ 

Or  Music  sweet!  (as  good  a  kind,  J 

As  anywhere  perhaps  you’ll  find.)  j 

Or  lengthy  tales  with  morals  fraught,  j 

Or  scraps  of  bright  poetic  thought,  s 

Or  short  prose  gems,  prepared  with  art,  J 

To  stir  your  soul  and  touch  your  heart,  j 

Or  viands  that  are  choice  aud  primo,  ' 

To  occupy  your  leisuro  timo;  j 

Or  antidote  to  cure  the  spleen,  | 

Send,  send  for  “Peterson’s  Magazine.”  < 

Our  July  Engraving. — A  favorite  contributor} 
says:  “As  for  the  1  Evangeline’  you  give,  I  have  5 
never  as  yot  seen  a  picture  that  wont  to  my  heart  | 
like  it.  I  think  of  it  with  pitying,  yearning  tender-  j 
ness,  and  go  to  it  again  and  again,  os  if  it  were  the 
picture  of  some  lovely,  or  beloved  friend.  I  say, 
looking  through  tears  at  the  expressive  mouth, 
‘Poor  thing!  darling!’  This  is  partly  because,  in 
reading  the  story,  ‘Evangeline’  was  real  to  mo 
beyond  any  character  I  have  ever  yet  found  in  any 
book;  partly  becauso  the  picture  is  so  marvelously 
true  and  touching  as  an  expression.  I  am  sure 
many  hearts  must  thank  you  for  giving  so  fine  a 
thing.” 

A  Good  Investment. — A  husband,  remitting  to 
a  subscription  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  says:  “I 
know  Chat  *  Peterson’  will  pay  me  five  hundred  per 
®ont,  in  smiles  from  my  lady,  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested.”  A  lady  at  our  side,  who  ought  to  know, 
»ys  he  was  right. 

Directions  for  Crochet. — A  correspondent  asks 
ns  for  the  meaning  of  the  technical  letters  used  in 
our  directions  for  crochet  We  have  published  the 
explanation  several  times  already,  the  last  time  in 
the  April  number  for  1854. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Pickwick  Paper*.  By  Charles  Dickcn s.  2 
to/«.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — Beyond  all  com¬ 
parison  the  most  elegant  edition  of  “The  Pickwick 
Papers”  ever  published.  It  is  printed  in  duodecimo 
form,  each  volume  containing  about  five  hundred 
the  type  is  large  and  clear;  the  paper  is 
knary;  and  forty -eight  illustrations,  all  on  steel,  after 
dwigns  by  Cruikshank,  rival  the  lotter-press  in  pro¬ 
voking  harmless  mirth.  We  have  always  considered 
The  Piekwiok  Papers”  the  best  of  Dickens’  works. 


They  have  a  freshness  which  is  wanting  in  many  of 
his  later  fictions.  Samivcl  Vellor  still  remains  his 
most  original  character;  no  page  of  pathos  from  his 
pen  excels  the  death-beef  of  the  Chancery  prisoner; 
in  humor,  the  trial  scene,  Bardoll  versus  Pickwick, 
s  has  never  been  surpassed;  and  in  the  Pickwickians, 

!from  the  “Deputy  Saw-bones”  up,  we  have  a  crowd 
of  oddities  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  either 
}  in  his  own  novels  or  in  those  of  any  other  Engliih 
s  author.  For  many  years  an  elegant  edition  of  “Pick- 
5  wick”  could  not  be  had.  The  first,  which  was  an 
\  octavo,  was  never  particularly  desirable,  and  has  long 
^  been  out  of  print.  But  after  this  edition  nothing  is 
t  left  to  desire.  Not  oven  in  England  has  one  so  hand- 
\  some  been  printed.  The  publisher  has  put  it,  more- 
\  over,  at  an  astonishingly  low  price,  when  its  typo- 

I  graphical  and  other  merits  are  regarded — via:  in 
cloth,  $1,25  per  volume,  in  paper  covers,  $1,00  per 
volume. 

Poems.  By  Richard  Chenevix  French.  1  vol.  New 
\  York .  Rcdficld — Mr.  French  has  long  been  known 
to  the  American  public  as  an  eloquent  divine  and  a 
\  consummate  philologist.  The  volume  now  before  us 
!  introduces  him  in  the  character  of  a  poet.  Though 
jj  without  the  genius  of  Tennyson,  though  not  a  poofc 
\  of  the  truo  creative  school,  ho  is  always  scholarly, 
}  .artistic,  refined,  condensed  and  finished.  Some  of 
the  sonnets,  particularly,  are  very  good.  A  noble 

I  sentiment  pervades  all  the  poems.  We  cannot  resist 
quoting  the  following,  to  show  bow  full  of  thought 
French  is  everywhere.  The  last  lino  particularly  is 
{  pregnant  with  it 

“0  Life,  0  Death,  0  World,  0  Time, 

0  Grave,  where  all  things  flow, 

'Tis  yours  to  make  our  lot  sublime, 

With  your  great  weight  of  woe. 

Though  sharpest  anguish  hearts  may  wring, 
Though  bosoms  torn  may  be, 

Yet  suffering  is  a  holy  thing; 

Without  it  what  were  we?” 

The  volume  is  neatly  printed.  Price,  in  cloth, 
seventy-five  cents. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  Herodotus.  By  J.  Tal- 
\  boys  Wheeler.  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  <£•  Bro¬ 
thers. — An  attempt,  and  n  highly  successful  one,  to 
popularize  Herodotus.  The  book  is  not,  however,  a 
translation  of  the  garrulous  old  Greek,  but  an  im¬ 
aginary  biography,  of  which  he  is  the  hero;  and  its 
purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  manners,  religion,  annals, 
literature,  art  and  social  life  of  the  Greeks,  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  other  ancient  nations.  The  author  has 
not  confined  himself  to  the  information  given  in  the 
works  of  Herodotus,  but  has  availed  bimself  of  the 
researches  and  discoveries  of  all  writers  who  have 
discussed  his  theme.  For  a  pleasant  and  concise, 
yet  reliable,  account  of  the  elder  nations  of  the 
globe,  we  know.no  equal  to  this  work.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  style  of  unusual  elegance.  Even  the 
binding  partakes  of  this  refinement,  and  is  a  triumph 
of  appropriateness  and  taste.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00 
per  volume. 
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Gerard  the  Lion  Killer.  Translated  by  G.  E.  * 
Whitehead.  1  voL  New  York:  Derby  <k  Jackson.  \ 
Philada:  T.  D .  Peterson. — The  author  of  this  book  \ 
is  a  French  army-officer,  who,  having  been  stationed 
in  Algiers,  and  being  fond  of  sporting,  took  to  hunt- 
ing  the  lion :  and  he  has  produced,  os  a  consequence,  \ 
one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  works  we  ever  j 
read.  The  volume  is  not  only,  however,  a  narrative  < 
of  Gerard's  adventures,  in  killing  the  king  of  beasts,  s 
but  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  derived  from  Arab  \ 
sources,  relative  to  the  lion  of  North  Africa,  tho  most  \ 
savago  of  all  lions.  As  a  contribution  to  natural  his-  J 
tory,  the  work  is  also  valuable,  for  it  gives  a  largo  j 
amount  of  original  information  regarding  the  habits  j 
of  the  lion.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  book  of  extraordinary  i 
interest  and  value;  and  one  that  will  take  a  perma-  < 
nent  place  in  literature.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25.  < 

The  Tangletown  Letters.  Edited  by  the  author  of  l 
u  Records  of  the  Bubbleton  Parish."  1  vol.  Buffalo :  \ 
Wanser,  McKim  dk  Co.  Philada :  T.  B.  Peterson. —  \ 
The  “Rocords  of  the  Bubbleton  Parish”  we  still  j 
remember  as  a  capital  book;  and  this  is  not  inferior  \ 
to  it  in  any  respect. ,  It  hits  all  around,  at  everybody  s 
and  everything.  Tho  satire  is  first-rate,  and  most  of  \ 
it  deserved.  Even  thoso  who  suffer,  if  they  have  a  s 
bit  of  human  charity  in  their  hearts,  will  forgive  \ 
their  being  made  objects  of  ridicule,  out  of  regard 
for  tho  skill  with  which  it  has  been  done.  Others  \ 
will  see  as  in  a  mirror,  absurdities  of  which  they  5 
have  been  guilty,  without  being  aware  how  ridicu-  \ 
Ions  they  were.  Better  than  all,  there  is  no  venom  \ 
m  “The  Tangletown  Letters.”  The  volume  is  hand-  \ 
somoly  printed  and  illustrated  with  graphic  engrav-  } 
tngs.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25.  j 

The  Daisy  Chain:  or,  Aspirations.  A  Family  n 
Chronicle.  By  the  author  of  “  Hearts  Ease."  2  vols.  \ 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  Philada:  T.  B.  \ 
Peterson. — In  this  charmingly  written  fiction,  we  ^ 
have  the  story  of  a  family,  during  that  period  whan  j 
the  characters  of  its  younger  members  were  being  j 
formed.  For  minute  fidelity,  the  author  almost  j 
rivals  Richardson,  and  this  without  falling  into  his  j 
tedious  prolixity.  “Hearts  Ease”  and  “Tho  Heir  \ 
of  Redoliffe,”  two  of  her  former  novels,  are  among  | 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  language.  This, 
though  somewhat  inferior  to  those,  is  still  a  very 
superior  story.  Price,  in  cloth,  seventy-five  cents 
per  volume.  \ 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  With  j 
a  Biographical  Memoir  and  Notes.  By  Evert  A.  5 
Duyckink .  1  vol.  New  York:  Redjteld. — This  en¬ 

tertaining  work  consists,  besides  a  biography  of  Syd-  j 
ney  Smith,  of  selections  from  his  writings,  designed  ) 
to  show  the  wit  and  sense  which  so  pre-eminently  \ 
distinguished  this  remarkable  man.  Mr.  Duyckink  5 
has  executed  a  difficult  task  with  the  nicest  discri¬ 
mination.  A  portrait  of  Sydney  Smith  adorns  the  \ 
volume.  It  is  a  work  that  ought  to  be  in  the  pos-  : 
session  Cf  every  person  of  taste.  Price,  in  cloth,  \ 
$1,25.  ! 


Tan-go-ru-a.  An  Historical  Drama.  In  Prose.  1 
voL  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — “Tan-go-ru-a”  is  a 
drama  of  Pennsylvania  history,  the  time  being  laid 
in  the  last  century.  The  author  has  deeply  studied 
the  Indian  character,  which  he  makes  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  his  drama.  In  originality,  more¬ 
over,  and  poetic  force,  the  play  takes  high  rank  in 
American  literature.  It  appears  anonymously,  but 
is  evidently  the  production  of  a  scholar  and  thinker, 
and  bears  traces  of  that  careful  labor  which  is  always 
the  best  guarantee  of  excellence.  In  every  respect, 
we  consider  “Tan-go-ru-a”  a  remarkable  production. 
It  is  published  in  a  style  of  great  neatness.  Price, 
in  cloth,  $1,00. 

The  Hallig :  or,  The  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Marsh. 
1  vol.  Boston:  Gould  dk  Lincoln . —  This  is  an 
admirably  told  tale.  The  author  was  a  German 
clergyman,  who,  in  this  beautiful  narrative,  has 
successfully  labored,  not  only  to  describe  humble 
life  on  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  but  to  narrate,  through 
the  aid  of  fiction,  important  historical  events.  A 
tone  of  hopeful  piety  pervades  the  work.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  book  is  very  popular.  It  reminds  ns  fre¬ 
quently  of  Miss  Bremer.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

Mechanics'  Tables.  By  Charles  H.  HaswslL  1 
vol.  New  York:  Harper  dk  Brothers. — The  uui 
and  circumferences  of  circles,  and  sides  of  equal 
squares ;  circumferences  of  angled  hoops,  outside  and 
inside;  cutting  of  boiler  plates;  dimensions  of  mate¬ 
rials,  alloys,  paints,  lackers,  and  other  information 
useful  for  mechanics,  are  contained  in  this  neatly 
printed  little  volume.  Price,  in  cloth,  fifty  cents. 

Calderon ,  His  Life  and  Genius.  By  R.  C.  French. 
1  vol.  New  York:  Redfcld. — A  well-written  life  of 
Calderon,  the  Spanish  dramatist,  accompanied  with 
a  disquisition  on  his  genius.  His  “  Life's  A  Drama,” 
and  “Tho  Great  Theatre  of  tho  World,”  are  added, 
gracefully  translated  into  English.  Price,  in  cloth, 
seventy-five  cents. 

Introduction  to  Social  Science.  By  George  H.  Cal¬ 
vert .  I  vol.  New  York  :  Redfeld. — A  work  of  much 
logical  power,  bat  too  involuted  in  stylo.  It  is  divided 
into  throe  parts:  “Knowledge,  The  Actual  and  The 
Possible.”  Price,  in  cloth,  sixty-two  cents. 

The  Old  Vicarage.  By  Mrs.  Huhback.  1  vol.  Nev 
York:  W.  P.  Fetridge. — A  new  novel,  by  thS  author 
of  “May  and  December,”  “The  Wife’s  Sister,"  Ac. 
Ac.,  and  one  of  singular  merit  It  is  published  quite 
neatly.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 

The  Camel.  His  Organisation,  Habits ,  and  Uses. 
Considered  with  reference  to  his  introduction  into  the 
United  States.  By  George  P.  Marsh.  1  voL  Boston  : 
Gould  dk  Lincoln.  —  Reliable,  thorough  and  well- 
written.  Price,  in  cloth,  seventy -five  cents. 

The  W\fds  Trials.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
“  The  Jealous  Wife."  1  vol  New  York:  IK.  T. 
Fetridge  dk  Co. — A  new  novel,  by  a  popular  writer. 
It  is  published  in  cheap  style,  double  column,  octavoy 
paper  cover.  Prioe  fifty  oents. 
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The  Huguenot  Exile*/  or,  The  Time *  of  Louie  XIV. 
1  rot.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brother e. — We  are  glad 
to  see  the  taste  for  historical  novels  returning.  The 
present  story  is  capably,  even  powerfully,  told.  The 
time  chosen  is  one  when  bold  and  stirring  events 


from  lightest  brown  to  deepest  black,  are  owing  to 
the  different  proportions  of  iron  and  sulphur  con¬ 
tained  in  it  In  grey  hair  there  is  a  complete  absence 
of  iron,  and  to  this  entire  deficiency  is  attributable 
its  total  want  of  color.  All  the  human  family,  with 


were  abroad  everywhere,  and  the  particular  theme  <  the  exception  of  two  or  three  races,  are  subject  to 
selected  affords  peculiar  facility  for  dramatic  inci-  $  this  discoloration.  The  hair  has  been  known  to 
dents.  Few  will  take  up  the  book  without  regretting  <  change  from  grey  to  its  former  natural  shade,  when 
when  they  reach  the  close.  We  commend  it  as  one  s  the  loss  of  color  has  not  been  owing  to  age,  but  to 
of  tho  most  deeply  interesting  books  of  the  year,  s  external  causes  or  temporary  physical  derangement; 
Price,  in  cloth,  seventy-five  cents.  s  and  this  recovery  time  will  often  effect  with  the  un- 

Yassall  Morton .  By  Fraud*  Parkman.  1  vol.  \  aided  efforts  of  naturo  alone.  We  may  cite  the  case 


Boston:  Phillip*,  Sampeon  &  Co. — This  has  more 
than  ordinary  merit  Its  author  is  already  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  reading  public,  by  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago,  “The  History  of  Pontiac.” 
The  present  effort  is  a  novel,  which  abounds  in  fine 


of  a  girl  mentioned  by  Le  Journal  de*  Science *  Medi¬ 
cate*,  whoso  pale  brown  hair  became  white  after  every 
|  attack  of  a  fever  peculiar  to  herself,  and  whioh  re- 
|  covered  its  color  when  the  attack  passed.  A  lady 
;  between  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  rich 


thoughts;  is  effective  without  clap-trap;  exhibits  }  ^r0WD  hair,  had  it  become  partially  grey  in  the 
unusual  refinement  of  tone;  and  is  artistically  put  j  8Pac®  a  months,  on  removing  from  New 
together.  It  is  published  in  a  neat  style.  Price,  in  l  Zealand,  into  Sydney;  and  on  returning  to  the 
doth,  $1,25.  {  former  place  several  years  after,  her  hair  resumed 

Gabriel  Vane;  Hie  Fortune  and  Friend*.  New  \  C(dor' 

y  n  i.  a.  r  *.  ......  .  $  When,  about  the  age  of  sixty,  the  hair  takes  a 

York:  Derby  &  Jackeon. — A  fiction  in  many  respects  $  ...  , 

.bore  the  average  merit.  There  is  seme  originality  \  8'lTor  tlnt’  8hould  re*ard<,d  “  th*  “I"1"*0" 
in  the  characters  and  oonniderabie  ingenuity  in  the  of  a  n0Wa  fttraot,'re  charmi  *  ^aTe  “d  *oW 
management  of  incidents.  It  would  make  n  pleasant  °ne’  PerhaP8'  but  worth  Prc,erT,n«  “  lta  na«™ 


companion  on  one  of  these  sultry  midsummer  days,  j 
The  publishers  have  issued  it  in  quite  a  creditable  j 
manner.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 

Learning  to  Read.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  1  voL  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brother*. — -A  capital  book  for  chil¬ 
dren  beginning  to  read.  The  illustrations  are  very 
beautiful.  Nine-tenths  of  the  publications  of  this 
kind  are  worthless;  but  this  is  not;  on  the  contrary  ! 


purity,  nor  should  we  desire  to  disguise  or  oonccal 
it.  It  is  with  premature  greyness  that  we  shall  at 
present  occupy  ourselves.  And  where  this  occurs 
\  two  means  of  recoloration  suggest  themselves ;  one  is 
the  application  of  dyes,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
injurious  to  the  hair  and  skin — the  other  is  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  regime ,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  explain. 
Since  it  is  a  clearly  admitted  fact,  that  a  deficiency 
,of  iron  is  the  cause  of  the  faded  hue,  it  is  equally 
d  .3^»  book  of  singular  merit.  Price,  in  cloth,  fifty  j  ^  were  ^  a  means  of  „pleniahiog  the 

J  requisite  supply  the  color  of  the  hair  would  be 
Life  and  Adventure*  of  Robert  Bomaine.  1  vol.  ^  restored.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  follow  out  this 
Boston :  Phillip *,  Samp*on  &  Co.— Though  somewhat  >  principle,  and  with  the  best  success.  And  it  has 
eccentric,  nevertheless  well  written.  But  why  so  j  been  frequently  ro marked  by  medioal  men  that  the 
melancholy  a  conclusion?  People  read  novels  to  be  j  bair  of  patients  who  hare  been  subjected  to  a  long 
pleased;  and  like,  therefore,  a  happy  denouement.  J  course  of  preparation  of  iron  grows  with  extraordi- 
Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25.  |  narj  vigor  and  rapidity,  and  keeps  its  color  much 

The  Eameet  3Ian.  By  Mr*.  H.  C.  ConanU  1  vol.  \  beyond  the  usual  time  of  fading.  We  are  intimate 
Boston:  Phillip »,  Sampson  &  Co. — A  deeply  interest-  J  with  a  lady  who  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
ing  work,  devoted  to  the  life  and  labors  of  Adoniram  s  without  having  a  single  grey  hair.  This  lady  has 
Judson,  tho  well  known  missionary  to  Burmah.  The  5  made  several  sea  voyages  and  been  exposed  to  a 
proceeds  are  for  tho  benefit  of  his  children.  Price,  \  variety  of  climates,  but  has  been  in  the  habit  of 


in  cloth,  $1,25. 


J  taking  a  daily  pill,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  suL 


Life  Sketches  from  Common  Path*.  By  Mr*.  Julia  |  phate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate  of  potass. 

L.  Dumont.  1  vol.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. —  J  When  the  first  silver  threads,  therefore  are  oh* 
A  series  of  American  stories,  pleasantly  written,  and  !;  served,  let  their  appearance  be  considered  as  a 
full  of  quiet,  domestic  pictures.  We  know  no  book,  j  symptom  that  a  deficiency  of  iron  is  beginning  to 


lately  published,  more  agreeable  of  its  kind.  Priee, 
^  cloth,  $1,00. 


THE  TOILET. 

Discoloration  of  th*  Hair. — The  color  of  the 
hair  depends  upon  the  chemical  condition  of  its  \  augmented;  the  essential  object  being,  that  sufficient 
coloring  oil ;  and  the  various  shades  which  exist,  j  iron  enter  the  circulation  to  be  absorbed  by  the  bulb- 


be  felt  in  the  constitution,  and  let  immediate  mea¬ 
sures  be  taken  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply.  Iron 
may  be  intoduoed  into  the  system  in  a  variety  of 
forms;  it  may  be  advisable  to  consult  a  medical 
attendant  as  to  the  best  mode  of  administering  it 
The  dose  should  be  small  at  first,  and  gradually 
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ous  roots  of  the  hair,  it  is  nocess&ry  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  while  taking  iron  internally,  to  drink  daily 
the  infusion  of  some  plant  rich  iu  tanning  properties, 
such  as  wild  chicory,  camomile,  Ac.  After  pursuing 
this  plan  for  about  a  fortnight,  the  hair  should  be 
freed  from  grease,  and  the  skin  of  the  l^ead  well 
washed  and  dried,  and  a  lotion,  consisting  of  water 
•  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  should  be  applied 
with  friction.  The  iron  thus  absorbed  internally 
and  externally  fortifies  the  hair;  the  nutritive  juices 
which  feed  it  become  more  abundant  and  higher 
colored ;  they  are  communicated  to  the  hair  tubes  by 
the  roots,  and  impart  to  them  fVesh  vigor  and  vitality. 

PUZZLES. 

To  Make  a  Shilling  Turn  on  its  Edge  on  the 
Point  op  a  Needle. — Get  a  bottle  with  a  cork  in  it, 
and  fix  in  it  perpendicularly  a  moderate  sized  needle; 
then  place  a  shilling  in  &  second  cork  by  making  a 
slit  in  it,  and  stick  into  the  second  cork  two  ordinary 
table-forks  opposite  each  other,  with  the  handles  in¬ 
clining  outward  and  downward.  If  the  rim  of  the 
coin  bo  now  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  necdlo,  it  may 
be  made  to  spin  round  without  falling. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

Apple  Marmalade. — To  make  apple  marmalade, 
boil  some  apples  with  the  poel  on  them  until  they  arc 
perfectly  soft,  which  may  be  known  by  pressing  them 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers.  Then  remove  them 
from  tho  fire,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water;  pare 
them,  place  them  on  a  sieve  and  press  the  pulp  from 
the  cores.  The  pulp  which  has  passed  through  tho 
sieve  place  in  a  stew-pan,  and  set  the  pan  on  the  fire 
long  enough  to  remove  tho  moisture,  so  that  the  pulp 
may  become  rather  thick.  Take  an  equal  quantity, 
in  weight,  of  lump  sugar  as  of  pulp.  Clarify  the 
sugar  and  boil  it  to  a  good  syrup;  add  the  pulp  to  it, 
and  stir  them  well  together  with  a  spatula,  or  wooden 
spoon.  Place  them  on  the  flro,  and  as  soon  ns  they 
begin  to  boil,  remove  them,  and  the  process  is  com¬ 
pleted.  When  the  marmalade  has  become  a  little 
cool,  put  it  into  pots;  but  do  not  cover  tho  pots  until 
it  is  quite  cold. 

Boiled  Potatoe  Pudding. — Thoroughly  cook  two 
pounds  of  potatoes;  poel  and  mash  them  well.  Then 
mix  them  with  half  a  pound  of  melted  butter,  the 
pome  quantity  of  powdered  lump  sugar,  and  six  eggs, 
well  beaten.  When  well  mingled,  stir  in  a  handful  or 
two  of  flour  and  a  glass  of  white  wine.  Tie  the  whole 
up  in  a  buttered  cloth,  and  boil  It  for  half  an  hour. 


j  Fermentation  of  Home-made  Wniei. — The  four  re- 
\  quis'.tes  for  fermentation  are  sugar,  vegetable  extract, 
malic  acids,  and  water;  and  upon  the  proper  regn- 
\  lation  of  these  constituents  the  success  depends.  The 
5  fermentation  requires  great  attention,  and  shonld  be 
neither  suffered  to  continue  too  long,  nor  be  checked 
j  too  early.  Its  commencement,  which  will  be  abed 
5  a  day  after  the  articles  have  boen  mixed,  will  attract 
^  attention  by  the  noise  it  makes.  For  a  sweet  wiae. 
!;  the  cask  should  not  be  closed  until  the  sound  of  fer- 
I  mentation  has  almost  ceased.  If  a  dry  wine,  have 

I  ready  a  barrel  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  fume* 
of  sulphur,  and  draw  off  your  wine  into  it.  Rack 
off  the  wine,  clearing  it  with  isinglass,  and  bottle  is 
about  ten  weeks  after  it. 

Spinach. — Pick  and  clean  the  spinach;  put  it  into 
|  a  saucepan  without  water,  keep  it  pressed  down  till 

I  I  tender;  squeeze  out  the  moisture,  return  it  to  the 
saucepan,  from  which  all  the  liquor  should  be  re¬ 
moved;  pour  on  it,  as  it  heats,  four  large  spoonsful 
of  rich  gravy,  let  all  the  gravy  be  absorbed,  keep  it 
well  stirred;  flavor  with  pepper  and  salt;  when  it  is 
dry,  press  it  into  a  mould;  turn  it  out,  and  serve  as 
I  hot  as  possible. 

>  Scotch  Short-Bread. — Mix  two  pounds  of  fioar, 
)  dried  and  well  sifted,  with  a  pound  of  powdered 
j  sugar,  three  ounces  of  candied  citron  and  orange 
|  peel  cut  into  dice,  and  half  a  pound  of  caraway  eem- 

II  fits;  mix  these  with  half  a  pound  of  melted  batter  in 
<a  saucepan;  then  make  the  paste,  roll  it  out  the 
!  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  cut  it  into  cakes,  pYact 
them  on  white  paper,  prick,  and  bake  them  of  apak 
color. 

Excellent  Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  one  of 
brown  sugar,  one  of  molasses,  one  of  sweet  milk, 
three  of  flour,  and  four  eggs.  One  and  a  half  tea¬ 
spoon  ful  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  of  soda.  Tw? 
pounds  of  raisins,  chopped  fine;  one  nutmeg,  and  i 
little  brandy,  if  you  choose.  This  will  make  tw 
good  sized  loaves,  which  will  keep  moist  without 
liquor  from  four  to  six  weeks,  when  it  is  proper!] 
covered. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

To  Clean  Blonde  Lace. — Cut  some  old  soft  liner 
into  strips  a  little  wider  than  the  lace.  Make  then 
into  one  length,  and  tack  the  lace  very  carefully  ad< 

I  evenly  at  the  extreme  edges.  Then  moke  a  lathe 

I*  of  soap-suds  with  the  chill  just  off  the  water;  po 
in  the  Inco,  lot  it  remain  about  half  an  hour,  tkr 
pass  it  gently  through  the  hands  (without  rubbi&i 
it)  till  quite  clean,  and  rinse  it  in  eold  water.  I 
l  the  lace  be  very  yellow  add  a  very  little  bliH 
\  Squeeze  it  in  a  towel,  but  do  not  wring  it.  Pull  oa  j 
<  the  strip  of  linen  as  wide  as  you  can  and  place  it  ii 
1  a  large  or  long  book,  passing  the  strip  from  leaf  t 
leaf.  If  the  book  be  printed  place  white  paper  nex 
\  the  blonde.  Press  the  book  very  heavily  for  tw« 
j  days;  then  remove  it,  taking  the  laoe  fVom  the  linei 
•  very  carefully. 
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To  Gather  the  Perfume  of  Flowers. — The  perfume  \ 
of  flower*  may  be  gathered  in  a  very  simple  manner,  < 
and  without  apparatus.  Gather  the  flowers  with  as  < 
little  stalk  as  possible,  and  place  them  in  a  jar,  three  s 
parts  fall  of  olive  or  almond  oil.  After  being  in  the  l 
oil  twenty-four  hours,  put  them  into  a  coasse  cloth,  > 
and  squeeze  the  oil  from  them.  This  process,  with  l 
fresh  flowers,  is  to  be  repeated,  according  to  the  \ 
strength  of  the  perfume  desired.  The  oil,  being  j 
thus  thoroughly  perfumed  with  the  volatile  principle  \ 
of  the  flowers,  is  to  be  mixed  with  on  equal  quantity  j 
of  pure  rectified  spirits,  and  shaken  every  day  for  a  j 
fortnight,  when  it  may  be  poured  off,  ready  for  use.  j 
As  the  season  for  sweet-scented  blossoms  is  now  S 
here,  this  method  may  be  practically  tested.  j 

To  Mend  Broken  China. — Take  a  very  thick  solu-  ' 
tion  of  gum-arabic  in  water,  and  stir  into  it  plaster  \ 
of  Paris  until  the  mixture  becomes  a  viscuous  paste.  j 
Apply  it  with  a  brush  to  the  fractured  edges,  and  j 
stick  them  together.  In  three  days  the  article  con-  j 
not  again  be  broken  in  the  same  place.  The  white-  < 
ness  of  the  cement  renders  it  doubly  valuable.  \ 

Mixture  for  Polishing  Braes. — Sp.  of  turpentine,  < 
half  a  pint;  rotten-stone,  quarter  pound;  charcoal  $ 
in  powder,  quarter  pound.  Mix  well,  and  add  ! 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  sweet  oil;  finish  with  dry  char- j 
coal  dust.  > 

Neuralgic  Headache. — The  application  of  towels,  j 
vrung  out  in  hot  water,  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  J 
is  represented  to  be  an  efficacious  and  speedy  remedy  \ 
for  headaches  arising  from  neuralgic  affections.  ! 

To  Preserve  Bright  Steel. — Smear  it  over  with  hot  \ 
melted  fresh  mutton  suet;  before  it  cools  and  hardens  j 
hare  some  powdered  unslacked  lime  in  a  muslin  bag,  j 
«ud  dust  it  over  the  hot  suet  which  covers  the  steel.  \ 
To  Remove  Fly-spots. — Dip  a  eamel's-hair  brush  > 
Into  spirits  of  wine,  and  apply  it,  to  remove  fly-  > 
■pots.  I 

FASHIONS  FOB  AUGUST  j 

Fig.  i. — Ax  Evening  Dress  op  Whit*  Muslin,  % 
trimmed  with  three  deep  embroidered  flounces,  the ) 
npper  one  of  which  is  set  in  at  the  waist,  and  does  \ 
not  meet  in  front  The  corsage  is  low,  with  a  pele-  j 
tine  cape  of  lace  and  embroidery  like  that  on  the  > 
flounces.  The  sleeves  are  composed  of  two  full  puffs,  ^ 
beneath  each  of  which  is  an  embroidered  ruffle.  Bows  i 
of  blue  ribbon  ornament  the  front  of  the  corsage  and  i 
■leeves.  Head-dress  of  blue  foathers  and  ribbon.  \ 

Fig.  n. — A  Dinner  Drubs  op  Slate  colored  J 
Grenadine,  worn  over  silk  of  the  same  color.  The  j 
■hirt  is  long  and  J\ill.  Corsage  high,  buttoned  up  s 
the  front,  and  wifi  'a  moderately  deep  basque.  The  { 
■leeves  are  puffed,  and  terminated  with  a  deep  frill.  I 

Fig.  in. — The  Newport  Visit*. — This  elegant  \ 
article  is  composed  of  black  silk,  and  trimmed  with  i 
black  velvet  and  fringe.  Its  striking  elegance  con-  j 
■iflts  in  the  pelerine  cape,  formed  also  by  rows  of$ 
relvet  and  fringe.  I 

Fig.  rv. — Rii.ro ri  Fichu  op  Black  Tulle,  trim-  > 


med  with  block  lace  and  narrow  lace  ruches,  having 
a  velvet  in  the  middle. 

Fio.  v. — Capuchon  Cap  op  Embroidered  Mus¬ 
lin,  lined  with  colored  florenoe. 

Fig.  vi. — Collar  made  op  Embroidered  Muslin, 
triuMned  with  Valenciennes  and  surmounted  by  a 
tress  of  black  velvet  with  a  bow. 

Fig.  yii. — Sleeve  to  match  Collar,  (Fig.  VI.) 
twa  large  puffs  separated  by  a  band  of  embroidered 
muElin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  and  a  velvet 
wristband. 

Fig.  viii. — Empress  Collar,  composed  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  insertions  and  embroidered  insertions. 

Fig.  ix.—  Sleeve  to  match  Empress  Collar, 
(Fig.  VIII.) 

Bathing  Dresses. — As  appropriate  to  the  season, 
we  give  some  directions  for  making  bathing-dresses. 
The  material  should  always  bo  of  woollen.  A  grey, 
dark  bluo,  or  brown  flannel  is  most  suitable.  Worsted 
plaids,  although  very  pretty,  are  cold,  and  retain  tho 
water  too  much,  though  they  have  tho  advantage  of 
not  clinging  to  the  figure,  after  leaving  the  surf,  as 
much  as  flannel.  By  many  the  plaids  are  much  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  drawers  and 
a  skirt,  the  latter  reaching  to  about  three  inches 
above  the  ankle.  The  drawers  (always  to  be  of  the 
some  material  as  the  rest  of  the  dress)  should  be 
made  tolerably  full,  and  confined  at  tho  ankle  by  a 
band,  finished  with  a  ruffle.  They  should  be  made 
moderately  full,  but  to  fasten  in  such  a  way  that 
even  if  the  skirt  washes  up  the  person  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  exposed.  The  drawors  must  always  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  body,  like  those  of  a  child,  and  as  muslin 
or  linen  is  exceedingly  cold,  when  wot,  and  clinging 
to  a  person  after  a  bath,  a  woollen  body  is  advisable. 

The  skirt,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  rather  short, 
and  need  not  be  very  wide.  The  ordinary  way  of 
making  is  with  a  deep  yoke,  into  which  the  skirt  is 
plaited  or  gathered  like  an  old-fashioned  night  dress. 
The  dress  is  plaited  down  to  tho  waist  and  confined 
with  a  belt  Many  wear  a  small  talma  or  cape  of 
the  same  material  as  tho  dress,  os  this,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  hides  the  figure.  The  sleeves  should  be  loose 
shirt  sleeves,  confined  about  the  wrist  by  a  band,  and 
having  a  deep  ruffle  falling  over  the  bond.  This  pro¬ 
tects  tho  wrists  from  tho  sun.  In  the  place  of  the 
talma  some  wear  loose  sacques,  fastened  with  a  belt 
Be  very  careful  to  avoid  all  strings  in  a  bathing- 
dress,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  untie  them  when 
wet  Nothing  but  buttons  will  be  found  convenient 

Bathing-dresses,  although  generally  very  unbe¬ 
coming,  can  be  made  to  look  very  prettily  with  a 
little  taste.  If  the  dress  is  of  a  plain  color,  such  as 
grey,  blue  or  brown,  a  trimming  around  the  talma, 
sacque,  collar,  yoke,  ruffles,  Ao.,  of  crimson,  green 
or  scarlet,  is  a  great  addition.  A  pair  of  large  Lisle 
thread  gloves  to  protect  the  hand#,  an  oil  cloth  cap, 
and  a  straw  hat,  aro  necessary  to  complete  a  bathing 
toilet.  Some  whose  feet  are  tender  always  wear  gum 
over-shoes  into  the  surf,  but  we  think  them  cumber¬ 
some. 
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General  Remarks. — Whit®  embroidered  wrap¬ 
pers  are  very  fashionable  for  morning  wear.  They 
ore  usually  made  open  in  front,  exposing  a  richly 
embroidered  or  flounced  petticoat.  These  petticoats 
are  divided  into  several  categories,  as  follows:  First, 
rich  petticoats,  embroidered  full  almost  up  tor  the 
knees,  or  with  insertions.  Next  those  trimmed  with 
three  deep  flounces  hemmed  and  Anted  a  la  Pompa¬ 
dour.  Then,  those  ornamented  with  small  ploitffor 
about  half  a  yard  from  the  bottom ;  and,  lastly,  those 
having  a  deep  horn  and  edged  with  lace.  There  is 
abundant  variety  for  choioe. 


Ome  of  the  prettiest  oorsages  which  we  hart  d 
is  called  the  Watteau  Coreage-  It  is  eompoMl 
clear  worked  muslin,  and  trimmed  with  rml 
Vandyke  needle-work  and  puffings  of  Urkax 
within  the  latter  are  runnings  of  pink  ribboa  ^ 
sleeves  are  de  mi-long,  and  formed  of  pofiap  « 
frills  of  worked  muslin.  Two  quillings  of  pioka 
bon  are  finished  by  bows  of  ribbon  in  front  <A  I 
arm.  This  corsage,  which  is  in  the  jacket 
edged  at  the  waist  by  a  quilling  of  pink  ribbcas 
a  frill  of  worked  muslin.  In  front  it  is  fiitmdl 
a  rosette  and  ends  of  pink  ribbon. 


PUBLISHER’S  CORNER. 


Oun  July  Number  was  received  everywhere  with 
delight  Its  effect  on  the  public  at  large  was  such, 
that  subscriptions  have  been  pouring  in  ever  since, 
at  a  rate  unexampled  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
press  was  unanimous  in  its  praise.  Says  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Sentinel: — “In  the  way  of  fashions,  fancy 
needle-work,  etc.,  it  is  decidedly  the  favorite  with 
our  lady  friends.  The  colored  fashion  plates  are 
superb,  and  the  numerous  patterns  published  are 
alone  worth  the  subscription  prioe.  This  Ladies* 
Magazine  has  become  a  household  necessity,  and 
those  ladies  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  up  with  the 
times,  cannot  possibly  get  along  without  it.”  Says 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Lancet: — “Oar  better  half 
would  rather  have  Peterson  than  any  other  Maga- 
xine,  and  every  other  lady  who  gets  it  is  equally 
well  pleased  with  it.”  Says  the  St  Joseph’s  (Mich.) 
County  Forum: — “Lively,  gay,  smart,  witty,  piquant, 
Peterson  has  got  into  general  favor  with  women  and 
men  too.  It  is  certainly  the  cheapest  monthly  in 
the  world.”  Says  the  Hamilton  (Go.)  Organ: — “Its 
stories  are  entirely  original.  Every  month  we  see 
some  new  improvement  in  this  capital  Magazine.” 
The  Waterloo  (HI.)  Patriot  says: — “It  is  undeniably 
the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  world.  It  is  always 
filled  with  thrilling  original  stories,  fine  mezzotint 
and  steel  engravings,  colored  fashion  plates,  patterns 
for  embroidery,  crochet  work,  Ac.  In  a  word,  we  do 
not  soo  how  any  lady  can  keep  house  without  it.” 
Says  the  Western  Reserve  (0.)  Chronicle: — “The 
ladies  say  that  almost  every  number  is  worth  the 
price  for  a  year.”  The  Olney  (Ill.)  Republican  says: 
“The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  after  having  read 
one  number,  you  regret  that  a  whole  month  must 
elapse  before  you  see  another.”  The  Horse-Heads 
(N.  Y.)  Philosopher  says: — “We  remarked  in  our 
last  that  Peterson's  Magazine  for  July  was  received, 
*nd  agreed  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  contents  this 
week.  That  opinion  can  be  inferred  by  the  first  page 
of  our  paper,  where  we  have  published  two  stories 
from  it  It  is  positively  the  cheapest  and  beet  Ladies* 
Magazine  published  in  this  country,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  engraving  in  the  July  number, 


‘Evangeline,'  is  sadly  beautiful,  and  the  fashion pi 
and  patterns  for  embroidering  ore  elegant  The  sn 
her  before  us  commences  a  new  volume.  The  p 
sent  is,  therefore,  a  propitious  time  to  subscribe" 


Balm  or  a  Thousand  Flowers. — We  are  H 
receipt  of  almost  daily  letters,  asking  as  to  faTtl 
this  popular  cosmetic  by  maiL  As  it  is  a  liquid,!: 
cannot  be  done.  But  any  respectable  and  ener]4 
druggist  either  has  it  already  on  sale,  or  will  prci 
it  if  requested;  and  the  right  course  is  to&ppb 
the  nearest  one  of  this  description.  It  is  idj 
almost  a  household  necessity.  For  it  is  gooi  u 
only  for  sweetening  the  breath  and  impnmeg  i 
oomplexion,  bat  for  shaving,  Ac.  Ac.  A  fifty  d 
bottle  will  last  a  long  time.  We  have  tried  it  is  < 
own  family,  and  know  its  excellence,  otherwu#  * 
should  not  recommend  it. 


Books  by  Mail. — “Why  don’t  yon  state,  «*i 
you  notice  a  book,”  writes  a  subscriber,  u  wh* J 
price  is?  We,  who  live  in  the  country,  would 
order  a  work,  if  the  prioe  suited.”  As  this  i*  c*  * 
first  request  of  the  kind,  which  we  have  reoefri  * 
begin,  this  month,  to  give  the  prioe  of  each  bc4  * 
review.  We  will  add,  that,  on  the  price,  thus  fu# 
being  remitted  to  us,  (at  the  risk  of  the  person 
ing)  we  will  mail  the  book  to  any  address, 
free . 


How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  hgiMj*  * 
the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  in¬ 
state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscriber’s  ne:^  ' 
hood,  taken  at  par;  bnt  Eastern  bills  preferreA  I 
the  sum  is  l^g*#  get  *  draft  on  New  York  or 
delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  *he  exchange. 

Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  *** 
numbers  for  185fi  to  any  extent,  the  number?  here? 
stereotyped.  We  shall  stereotype  every  muaber 
the  year. 


Enclose  a  Stamp. — Letters,  requiring  as  tai*» 
must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage 
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A  HOMILY  UPON  FLOWERS. 


BY  W.  S.  GAFFNEY. 

What!  another  homily  upon  flowers?  Well,  houses  of  the  rich;  but  those  also  who  dwell  in 
we  cannot  help  it  We  never  tire  of  what  we  the  unknown  nooks  of  poverty.  They  are  above 
love,  and  we  confess  a  life-long  penchant  for  all  prioe,  those  tender  flowers.  “Suffer  little 
flowers.  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not — 

For  are  they  not  emblems  to  ns  of  all  that  is  ij  for  of  snch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  So  spake 
good  and  lovely?  They  illustrate  the  various  the  Saviour  of  the  world:  He  knew  their  pre¬ 
duties  of  life,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  ob-  >  cious  worth  and  their  beauty.  Ha  whilst  tra- 
stacles  pertaining  thereto.  They  are  symbols  versing  this  dreary  vale  of  tears  and  mortal 
of  life  and  of  death;  and  they  are  pregnant  with  probation,  took  them  in  His  arms  and  blessed 
many  fruitful  lessons.  They  are  teachers — elo-  them.  Little  children — blessed  of  the  Saviour! 
qnent  teachers  of  a  silent  language.  They  speak  |  ‘Oh,  mother  l  cherish  thy  charge — shield  thy 
to  the  affections,  and  their  utterance  falls  npon  blossom.  ’Tis  sweeter  and  richer  than  all  of 
the  sensitive  heart.  They  are  the  glory  of  the  earth  and  nature — it  is  the  recipient  of  the 
morning  and  the  beauty  of  the  evening.  They  benediotion  of  the  Most  High!  Lead  it  in  the 
are  emblems  of  other  flower $  too.  path  of  rectitude — fold  its  little  hands  in  prayer, 

Behold  the  rose,  the  immortal  queen  among  and  shield  it  from  the  polluted  breath  of  the 
flowers.  Who  does  not  love  the  glowing  petals  enemy. 

of  the  rich  scented  rose?  Is  it  not  emblamatie  ;  The  holy  task  is  yours;  is  it  not  a  holy 
of  the  child  of  wealth  and  of  affluence?  It  is  one? — training  blossoms  for  heaven!  Mother! 
admired  and  cherished  by  all.  It  assumes  the  j  sweetest  of  earthly  names — you  are  a  favored 
most  prominent  place  in  the  garden,  daring  the  creature.  In  loving  tenderness  you  kiss  the 
•oason  of  flowers;  and,  when  the  chilling  blasts  j  dew  of  heaven  from  the  lips  of  your  gentle  babe, 
of  winter  hover  near,  it  is  carefully  removed  to  and  inhale  its  elysian  sweetness !  The  first 
the  hot-house,  there  to  be  nurtured  and  tended  cherub  smile  which  plays  upon  its  rosy  lips, 
sod  cherished.  and  the  first  faint  articulation  proceeding  from 

Then  we  have  cowslips  and  daisies — are  they  not  the  same  are  thine,  thine  alone.  And  Bhould 
tmblems  of  the  children  of  want  and  obscurity?  the  will  of  a  Divine  Master  bear  it  from  thee, 
They  breathe  their  little  lives  in  unseen  nooks  even  in  the  bitterness  of  thy  fate  art  thou  blest, 
end  fields  during  the  summer  festival ;  but  alas!  for  the  united  voice  of  earth  and  of  heaven  pro- 
for  the  reign  of  Janus — soon  they  disappear  to 
rise  again  no  more !  Not  so  with  the  flowers  of 
life.  Death  may  blast  their  tender  reign,  and 
l*y  his  icy  hand  npon  their  glowing  petals,  but 
they  will  bloom  again — they  are  immortal  l 
Little  children !  are  they  not  the  flowers — the 
blossoms,  and  the  dew-drops  of  life?  Yea; 
tr®wnre  them  well.  They  are  lambs,  too,  of  a 
heavenly  flock,  of  which  the  great  I  am  is  shep¬ 
herd!  8uffer  not  the  chilling  hand  of  vice  to 
blast  their  spotless  purity.  The  Saviour  loves 
them — not  those  only  that  dwell  in  the  hot- 
Tol.  XXX.— 10  '  166 


claim  thee  mother  of  an  angel! 

Oh,  world!  deal  gently  with  Eden’s  blossoms, 
and  especially  with  those  tender  little  beings 
who  have  no  mother!  Man  of  the  world — open 
thy  coffers  freely  to  the  relief  of  the  isolated 
orphan. 

Oh!  ye  mothers  of  angels!  sisters  of  Eve!  be 
the  guardians  of  their  footsteps  on  earth,  and 
guide  them  to  heaven.  Woman — -blessed  namet 
be  thine  the  holy  task  to  shield  them  from  the 
snares  of  the  world,  and  to  instill  into  their 
and  troubled  bosoms  tbe  teachings  of 
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▼irtae;  for  whence  shall  they  flee  on  earth  if  thy  <  Giro  ns  more  homilies  upon  the  flowers  •? 
sympathising,  comforting,  and  reliering  smiles  j  earth  and  of  hearers — we  lore  them ;  and  wbi 
greet  them  not?  \  we  lore  we  nerer  tire  of. 


THE  CARELESS  WORD. 


BY  ANNA  SHIPTOI. 


Oh,  nerer  say  a  careless  Word 
Hath  not  the  power  to  pain; 

The  shaft  may  ope  some  hidden  wound. 

That  closes  not  again. 

Weigh  well  those  light-winged  messengers; 

God  marked  your  heedless  Word, 

And  with  it,  too,  the  felling  tear, 

The  heart-pang  that  it  stirred. 

Words !  What  are  Words?  A  simple  Word 
Hath  spells  to  call  the  tears, 

That  long  have  lain  a  sealed  fount, 

Unclosed  thro’  mournful  years. 

Back  from  the  unseen  sepulchre, 

A  Word  hath  summoned  forth 
A  form — that  hath  its  place  no  more 
Among  the  things  of  earth. 

Words — heed  them  well;  some  whispered  one 
Hath  yet  a  power  to  fling 
A  shadow  on  the  brow;  the  soul 
In  agony  to  wring; 


A  name — forbidden,  or  forgot, 

That  sometimes,  unawares, 

Murmurs  upon  our  wak'ning  lips; 

And  mingles  in  our  prayers. 

Oh,  Words — sweet  Words!  A  blessing  comes 
Softly  from  kindly  lips; 

Tender,  endearing  tones,  that  break 
The  spirit’s  drear  eclipse. 

Oh !  are  there  not  some  cherished  tones 
In  the  deep  heart  enshrined. 

Uttered  but  once — they  pass’d — and  left 
A  track  of  light  behind? 

Words !  What  are  words?  Ah !  know’et  thoc  net 
The  household  names  of  love? 

The  thousand  tender  armories. 

That  float  their  graves  above? 

Long  buried  by  the  world’s  cold  tread. 

Yet  ’mid  the  crowd  they  rise. 

And  smile,  as  angel-guests  would  smile, 

With  gentle,  earnest  eyes. 


I  THINK  OF  HER  NOW. 


BY  II.  T.  SPERRY. 


I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  sunny  brow, 

And  her  eye  full  of  childish  glee, 

When  the  world  seemed  bright,  in  the  golden  light, 
Of  the  scenes  which  were  yet  to  be. 

I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  laughing  brow, 

And  her  girlish  heart  erer  true, 

When  a  well  known  eye  brought  the  crimson  dye 
To  her  cheek  of  the  lilies  hue. 

I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  thoughtful  brow. 

And  her  eye  undimmed  by  a  tear, 

As  she  sang  her  song  to  the  May-day  throng. 

On  the  morn  of  her  eighteenth  year. 

I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  peaceful  brow, 

A  she  moved  with  a  queenly  grace, 

Through  the  dim  church  aisle,  with  a  prayerful  smilo 
On  her  calm  and  radiant  face. 

I  think  of  her  now,  when  her  bridal  vow 
Floated  out  through  the  Summer  air, 


While  her  brow  gleamed  bright  with  the  holy  light 
From  the  smiles  of  the  angels  fair. 

I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  stricken  brow 
As  she  wept  by  the  little  bed 
Of  her  angel  child,  when  he  sweetly  smiled 
On  the  visions  that  bless  the  dead. 

I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  weary  brow, 

And  her  meek  eye  grown  dim  by  tears. 

That  told  of  the  grief,  and  the  pleasures  brief 
She  had  known  in  her  later  years. 

I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  marble  brow 
As  she  lay  in  the  arms  of  death, 

Where  the  wind  went  ty,  in  a  mournful  sigh. 

With  the  tomb’s  damp  air  on  its  breath. 

I  think  of  her  now,  with  her  shining  brow, 

On  the  Sabbath  shore  of  the  blest, 

By  the  great  white  throne  where  the  angels  ntm, 
With  her  cherub  boy  on  her  breast 
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“SILKS  AND  SATINS.” 


IT  MRS.  PBDSL1I. 


“Sir,  Miry,  what  a  lore  of  a  bonnet,”  said 
Laura  More  ton  to  her  sister,  as  they  were  taking 
a  peep  at  the  spring  fashions,  temptingly  dis¬ 
played  in  the  window  of  a  milliner’s  establish¬ 
ment  “I  really  most  inquire  the  price  of 
it” 

“Stay,  dear,”  said  Mary,  “you  know  we  hare 
decided  to  get  new  straws,  and  I  don’t  think  it 
prudent  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  tempta¬ 
tion.” 

“But  it  surely  can  do  no  harm  just  to  step  in 
for  a  few  minutes  and  take  a  look  at  all  the 
pretty  things.  I  need  not  buy  any;  but  if  you 
do  not  eare  about  them  you  can  go  on  to  Mr. 
Ford’s  store,  and  I  will  call  there  for  you.” 

The  sisters  parted,  and  Laura  was  soon  gaily 
laughing  and  chatting  with  a  bevy  of  lively 
girls,  who  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  some  splendid  articles  which  were  spread  out 
before  them.  In  the  midst  of  silks,  satins  and 
games  the  idea  of  the  “plain  ttraw"  began  to 
be  rather  distasteful  to  Laura,  and  after  having, 
st  the  solicitations  of  her  young  friends,  tried 
ou  that  love  of  a  bonnet,  it  elicited  such  warm 
•dmiration  that  she  decided  on  becoming  its 
purchaser.  The  purchase  was  made,  when  she 
remembered  that  her  best  dress  was  getting 
rather  shabby,  and  though  it  could  be  very  well 
worn  with  a  plain  bonnet,  yet  she  eould  not  pos¬ 
sibly  wear  it  with  a  pink  satin  hat  ornamented 
with  plumes.  So  to  the  milliner’s  great  satis¬ 
faction  she  selected  a  handsome  silk,  which  she 
requested  might  be  made  in  the  newest  style. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  had  bought  a  very 
pretty  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  simple 
wreath  of  white  jessamine,  which  gave  it  quite 
*n  appearance  of  elegance,  and  having  chosen  a 
delicate  lawn  dress,  she  quietly  awaited  her 
sister’s  arrival,  very  well  satisfied  with  her  in¬ 
expensive  purchases. 

The  bonnets  were  sent  home  during  the  day, 
and  even  Laura  could  not  help  confessing  that 
Mary’s  unprotending  bonnet  was  tasteful  and 
becoming;  but  then  she  added,  as  she  gave 
an  admiring  glance  to  her  own,  “it  is  only 
straw.” 

“I  believe,”  said  Laura,  a  few  days  after, 
“that  I  shall  have  to  borrow  a  few  dollars  of 
you  until  I  get  my  next  quarter’s  allowance.  I 


;  have  not  a  cent  left,  and  I  bate  to  ask  papa,  he 
: |  is  so  particular.” 

“I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accommodate  you,” 
replied  Mary.  “But,  dear  Laura,  I  wish  you 
would  be  more  oareful  in  your  expenditure  It 
;  is  a  bad  plan  to  anticipate  your  allowance,  even 
if  papa  would  permit  it;  but  you  know  how  de¬ 
cided  he  it  on  that  point;  he  told  ns  at  first  that 
it  would  be  quite  useless  to  make  such  a  request, 
and  really  I  think  he  is  very  generous;  and  as 
we  are  always  paid  in  advance  we  never  need  be 
in  debt,  which  papa  strictly  prohibits.” 

“  I  do  wonder  why  you  are  so  miserly,  Mary, 
when  you  always  have  money  by  yon.  Why 
;  would  you  not  afford  yourself  a  new  silk  bonnet 
and  dress  like  the  rest  of  the  girls?  I  should 
i  like  to  know  what  you  intend  doing  with  your 
savings.” 

“Do  you  remember,”  replied  Mary,  “poor  old 
Mrs.  Roberts,  whom  we  both  pitied  so  much  last 
winter,  when  she  came  to  church  those  oold  days 
so  poorly  clad?  Well,  I  determined  to  buy  her 
a  warm  shawl  and  dress  before  another  winter, 
and  as  papa  has  so  many  demands  on  his  purse 
for  other  charitable  purposes,  I  resolved  to  re¬ 
trench  my  own  expenses  a  little;  and  would  you 
believe  it,  the  difference  of  cost  in  our  dresses 
only  will  enable  me  to  supply  her  with  thoso 
:  articles,  as  well  as  to  aid  her  in  many  other 
ways  The  luxury  of  doing  good  is  to  me  the 
.greatest  ef  luxuries.” 

“I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  half  as  thought¬ 
ful  as  you  are,”  rejoined  Laura;  “but  could  you 
not  supply  your  protegee  from  your  own  ward- 
i  robe,  and  then  you  need  not  deprive  yourself  of 
anything?” 

“No,”  said  Mary,  “Mrs.  Roberts  has  seen 
better  days,  and  I  would  not  insult  her  by 
offering  her  cast-off  garments;  besides,  you 
forget  our  poor  nurse’s  little  orphans,  dear 
mamma  used  to  be  very  kind  to  them,  and  now 
that  she  is  gone  I  wish  to  supply  her  place  as 

I Is  much  as  possible;  besides,  I  feel  os  if  they  had 
a  claim  on  me  for  their  poor  mother’s  sake,  who 
nursed  us  so  kindly  during  our  infancy.  So 
you  see,”  she  added,  smiling,  “my  old  ward¬ 
robe  is  disposed  of,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  any  contributions  from  yours.” 

“I  can  hardlv  nnderstand  your  ideas  of 
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charity,”  observed  Laura,  “it  was  bat  the 
other  day  that  yoa  refused  to  contribute  to 
the  African  Missions.” 

“Because,”  said  Mary,  “my  means  of  being 
useful  are  very  limited,  and  I  prefer  selecting 
objects  nearer  home,  and  which  appear  to  hare 
a  greater  demand  on  my  assistance.  Not  but 
that  I  warmly  approve  of  Foreign  Missions — but 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  more  Home  Missionary 
Societies  established — the  poor  and  ignorant  of 
our  own  immediate  neighborhood  cry  aloud  for 
help  and  instruction^and  should  they  not  re¬ 
ceive  it  at  our  hands  T” 

“Well,  Mary,  you  are  a  good  girl  and  will 
make  an  excellent  minister’s  wife  some  day ;  but 
as  far  me,  as  the  song  says, 

*1  love  mnsie  and  dancing, 

And  chatting  with  the  beaux.'  * 

So  saying,  Laura  tripped  lightly  from  the 
room,  leaving  her  more  sober  sister  to  continue 
her  employment  of  preparing  some  articles  of 
clothing  for  a  poor  woman,  who  was  in  great 
distress  through  the  intemperate  habits  of  her 
husband. 

A  few  mornings  after  this  eonversation,  the 
fashionable  world  of  the  little,  bustling  town  of 
Hastings  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  ex¬ 
citement,  by  the  announcement  of  a  grand  pic¬ 
nic,  to  be  followed  by  a  dance  in  the  evening  on 
the  lawn  at  Mr.  Seaford’s,  at  whose  house  his 
nephew,  Lieutenant  Hawthorne,  with  two  or 
three  of  his  friends,  young  naval  officers,  were 
staying. 

“Only  think,  Mary,”  said  Laura,  “three  or 
four  officers — how  delightful  1  I  think  our  Hast¬ 
ings  beaux  will  fall  a  little  in  the  estimation  of 
the  young  ladies  after  this.  I  shall  wear  my 
new  bonnet  and  dress,  they  are  so  exceedingly 
becoming,”  and  Laura  gave  a  glanoe  at  her 
really  pretty  face  in  the  glass.  “What  a  pity 
you  did  not  get  a  new  silk  too.” 

“Oh,”  replied  Mary,  “my  lawn  will  do  very 
well.  Besides,  don't  you  think  it  bad  taste  to 
be  over  dressed  on  such  occasions?  Rural  fetes 
are  not  like  city  balls.” 

“That  may  be,”  said  her  sister,  “but  the 
Harwoods,  Fosters,  and  Trevors  are  all  going 
to  be  splendidly  dressed,  and  it  would  appear 
odd  not  to  do  as  others.  I  do  hope  it  won't  rain, 
as  I  should  hate  to  spoil  my  hat ;  remember  it  is 
the  day  after  to-morrow ;  the  carriage  will  call 
for  us  at  ten  in  the  morning;  we  are  to  take  our 
dinner  in  the  woods  at  Berkly,  and  then  return 
to  Mr.  Seaford’s ;  dancing  is  to  commence  about 
five.” 

The  pic-uic  and  dance  passed  over,  as  such 


>  things  generally  do,  when  a  number  of  good- 
j  natured  people  assemble  together  with  the  view 
;j  of  enjoying  themselvee;  and  to  do  the  young 
;  ladies  of  Hastings  justice,  they  were  neither 
j;  ill-natured  nor  difficult  to  be  pleased.  No  gaj 
i  bonnets  having  been  spoiled,  everything  went 
i  off  very  harmoniously,  and  the  ladies  were  in 
|  raptures  with  “those  delightful  officers,”  whose 
j;  impartial  and  polite  attentions  toull  left  norm 
1 1  for  heart-burnings  or  jealousies. 

The  young  people,  gathered  round  the  break¬ 
fast-table  at  Mr.  Seaford’s,  the  next  day,  were 
|  a  joyous  group.  The  proceedings  of  the  last 
evening  were  being  canvassed,  when  Annie  Sea- 
ford,  a  merry  girl  of  fifteen,  exclaimed, 

“  Now  1  want  you  all  to  tell  me  who  was  the 
;  belle  yesterday.  Each  gentleman  will  of  course 
be  guided  by  his  own  taste,”  and  turning  to  her 
ooasin,  she  added,  “I  shall  begin  with  you.” 

“  Rather  a  serious  matter  to  decide  os,”  re¬ 
plied  the  lieutenant,  trying  to  assume  a  dsaun 
countenance,  “and  one  which  requires  great 
deliberation ;  but  as  I  am  the  junior  of  the  party 
you  must  permit  me  to  yield  the  precedence  U 
my  seniors.” 

The  other  gentlemen  laughingly  bowed  their 
acknowledgments,,  when  Mr.  Seaford,  looking  uf 
from  his  newspaper,  exclaimed, 

“  I  protest  against  such  inquisitorial  proceed¬ 
ings,  Annie!  Hastings  has  always  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  the  fair  portion  of  Hi 
inhabitants,  and  really  I  hardly  know  where  joe 
will  meet  with  a  handsomer  set  of  girls  that 
those  who  graced  the  lawn  last  night,  and  good- 
natured  girls  too.” 

“I  dare  say  they  are,  sir,”  replied  his  nephew, 
“bat  with  all  your  prepossessions  in  their  favor, 
you  must  acknowledge  that  they  displayed  itrj 
little  refinement  of  taste;  only  to  think  of  sUU 
satins,  tissues  and  plumes  at  a  country  pic-nk! 
They  must  have  ransacked  all  the  stores  in  tom 
for  their  finery.  There  was  but  one  well  dressed 
girl  amongst  them — I  forget  her  name — but  she 
had  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair;  it  was  quits  re¬ 
freshing  to  look  at  her.” 

“Oh!  you  mean  dear,  sweet,  Mary  MoTeton," 
cried  Annie,  “how  I  do  love  her!  I  wish  sbf 
was  my  sister — or  my  cousin,”  she  added,  look- 
|  ing  archly  at  the  lieutenant,  who  blushed  in  spit* 
of  himself,  as  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  turned 
toward  him.  Annio  mentally  resolved  that  it 
should  not  be  her  fault,  if  her  two  favorites  did 
not  become  better  acquainted;  whether  or  not 
she  succeeded  in  the  plans  which  she  began  W 
form,  time  will  unveil. 

“And  so  Mary  Moreton  is  really  going  to  be 
married,  and  to  an  offioer  too — who  would  ha* 
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thought  it!”  said  Ellen  Trevor  to  her  sister*  “If  Lieutenant  Hawthorne  had  chosen  Laura,’’ 
Julia;  “I  always  fancied  her  settled  down  in  said  Julia,  “I  should  not  have  been  surprised: 
snug  little  parsonage  as  a  minister’s  wife.”  I  she  is  by  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two.” 

“Why  you  don’t  fancy,”  said  Julia,  looking  \  “Oh!  yes,”  said  Ellen,  “everybody  knows  that 
up  from  her  sewing,  “that  Mr.  Bevan  admired?  Laura  is  good-looting — but  sensible  men  want 
her?”  Mr.  Bevan  was  a  young  clergyman  who  >  sensible  wives — women  that  can  think  of  some- 
had  recently  taken  charge  of  the  parish.  “  1 1  thing  more  than  silks  and  satins.  Annie  told 
know  she  has  been  very  useful  among  the  poor,  ?  me  that  her  cousin  fell  in  love  with  Mary  at  the 
but  1  presume  her  place  can  be  supplied.”  ^  pic-nic.  So  you  see  we  wore  our  fine  dresses  to 
(Miss  Julia  had  lately  taken  to  visiting  the  *  little  purpose;  and  now  1  suppose  all  the  girls 
sick,  and  was  establishing  a  Dorcas  Society. )  <  will  be  wearing  close  cottage  bonnets  and  Quaker 

“No,”  said  Ellen,  “I  hardly  think  so.  Mary  i color  gowns.  Heigh-ho!  I  wonder,  as  aunt 
had  such  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way  of  doing  |  Rachel  would  say,  if  this  will  teach  the  belles  of 
good;”  and,  as  she  gave  a  glance  at  a  heap  of  1  Hastings,  that  elegance,  and  simplicity  of  dress 
flannel  and  calico  which  lay  before  her  sister,  >  and  manner,  are  far  more  captivating  than  An 
she  added,  “the  never  paraded  her  charity.”  \  ostentatious  display  of  finery.” 


TO  AN  ABSENT  ONE. 

BT  MBS.  B.  0.  LOOMIS. 


Th SOUGH  the  green  valley  the  rivulet  flows, 

Half  hid  by  the  willows  which  shadow  it  there, 
And  the  thicket  is  bright  with  the  blossoming  rose, 
Which  yields  its  perfume  to  the  wings  of  the  air; 
The  violets  are  blue  as  the  azure  of  Heaven, 

As  they  bend  with  the  lily-bells  bathed  in  the  dew, 
When  the  beautiful  stars  in  the  silence  of  even 
Look  down  upon  me,  as  they  look  upon  you. 

But  the  murmur  of  streamlets  as  it  falls  on  my  ear, 
Like  a  trill  of  low  music  exceedingly  sweet — 

The  buds  which  unfold  in  the  Summer-time  here, 
And  spread  a  rich  oarpet  of  bloom  at  my  feet — 


Have  lost  the  sweet  charm  so  delightful  to  me. 

The  charms  which  they  yielded  in  Summers  of  yore, 
For  I  wander  alone  o’er  the  blossoming  lea, 

I  can  wander  with  thee  in  the  vallies  no  more! 

In  visions  of  slumber  I  view  thee  again, 

And  listen  entranced  to  the  tones  of  thy  voice; 

I  fancy  thy  presence  will  ever  remain 
To  cheer  my  lone  spirit  and  hid  it  rejoioe. 

But  the  morning  dispels  all  my  visions  of  bliss, 

My  beautiful  dreamings  too  quickly  aro  flown. 
And  I  wake  but  to  weep  with  a  deeper  distress. 

For  still  thou  art  absent  and  I  am  alone! 


THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH. 


BT  MABIB  8.  LADD. 


Tub  ruddy  blaze  shines  clear 
And  makes  loved  faces  bright 
And  happy  smiles  appear 
Angelic  in  the  light; 

Soft-hned  a  halo  gleameth  there 
On  brows  untouched  by  shadowy  oare. 

The  father’s  voice  strikes  deep, 

And  charms  the  listening  ear; 

The  mother’s  accents  keep 
A  soothing  cadence  near; 

The  sisters  laugh,  the  brothers  jest, 
Speak  with  contentment  they  are  blest 


Thy  loved  have  gentle  ways, 

Their  hearts  are  pure  and  warm, 
And  from  their  eyes  fall  rays  * 
That  win  one  like  a  charm, 

To  bless  the  love-light  in  the  cot, 

And  prouder  days  are  half  forgot. 

Oh !  happy  cottage  hearth ! 

*Tis  bliss  to  share  thy  light, 

To  mingle  with  the  mirth 
That  dusters  there  at  night; 

The  smiles  that  greet  me  to  thy  shrine 
Seem  half  of  earth,  and  half  divine. 
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BY  HETTY  HOLYOKE. 


Ellen  Lee  e  wit,  Mary  Howe  a  beauty,  and 
another  whom  we  will  not  name,  but  who,  while 
the  world’s  procession  passes  on,  is  addicted  to 
stepping  aside  sometimes,  and  making  such 
rough  notes  and  sketches  as  she  oan;  the  so 
tijgee  met  in  an  omnibus  one  day,  the  two  first 
splendid  in  silk  and  the  latest  fashions,  the  last, 
I  have  forgotten  how  the  last  looked — never 
mind! 

The  coach  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Ellen's 
quick  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  passenger 
for  whom  they  waited. 

“Watch  now,  Hetty!  here  is  a  romance,  or 
at  least  a  character  for  you ;  was  ever  such  an 
air  under  such  a  bonnet  and  shawl?” 

It  was  indeed  striking  and  singular ;  an  athletic 
woman  marched  into  our  midst  as  if  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music;  her  head  erect,  her  nostrils 
dilated  with  pride,  her  eyes  upraised  as  if  they 
scorned  the  ground;  her  whole  face  full  and 
handsome  in  its  development,  but  coarse — 
coarse  like  her  garments  which  were  of  the 
humblest  fabric,  yet  whole,  and  in  their  hue 
and  arrangement  betraying  the  same  pretension 
which  had  amused  us  in  her  manner. 

After  this  female  Hercules,  this  kitchen  Juno, 
crept  a  bent,  sickly  woman,  pale,  dejected, 
unclean  and  every  way  miserable.  Juno  had 
chosen  a  seat  beside  Ellen,  or  rather  Ellen’s 
elegance,  which  was  doubtless  the  attraction; 
and  almost  lifting  her  feeble  companion  into  the 
place  beside  her,  proceeded  to  re-arrange  the 
folds  of  her  thin  Bhawl  with  a  pair  of  ungloved 
hands  which  I  verily  believe,  would  have  clasped 
and  concealed  the  six  hands  in  the  other  party. 

“Be  so  good  as  to  sit  further  off,”  said  Ellen, 
while  Mary  drew  her  silk  together  in  disgust. 

The / woman  did  not  hear  her;  evidently  her 
thoughts  v^re  far  above  the  omnibus  roof  upon 
which  she  gazed ;  she  might  have  bfeen  listening 
to  the  chorus  of  the  morning  stars. 

“You  are  crushing  the  lady’s  dress,”  Hetty 
ventured. 

“No,  mine  just  rests  upon  it,  where’s  the 
harm?  it’s  a  clean  gown.” 

“Insolenee!”  exclaimed  Ellen,  “they  should 
not  allow  such  creatures  to  ride  in  the  coaches,” 


and  pulling  the  strap  in  a  pet,  she  left  the  omni¬ 
bus,  ifery  following;  both  turned,  audibly  to 


caution  their  friend  against  typhus-fever  sad 
small-pox. 

The  coach  drove  on ;  and  Hetty  unwilling  to 
heighten  the  woman’s  mortification  by  seeming 
to  notice  it,  looked  out  of  the  window  for 
awhile;  but  Juno  had  about  her  a  magnetism 
which  compelled  attention. 

Mortify  her!  there  she  sat  serene  as  a  goddea 
of  marble,  with  her  look  of  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable  power,  both  to  will  and  to  do;  a 
look  as  if  she  was  a  human  locomotive  engine, 
ready  to  rush  with  fierce,  fearful  impetuosity 
toward  her  ends — none  knew  how  soon,  nor  who 
should  stand  in  her  track. 

Ah,  these  stray  impressions  which  stranger* 
stamp  upon  each  others  minds  are  not  mere 
vagaries  of  fancy !  They  show  the  soul’s  origi¬ 
nal  texture  and  capacity,  the  thought  which  it 
was  in  the  native  mind,  before  life  strained 
and  crippled  and  sullied  its  powers — for  every 
beggar’s  soul  has  been,  and  now  possesses, 
a  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Most  High  God. 

“Will  you  tell  me  when  we  come  to  Pleasant 
street?  I’m  not  much  accustomed  to  this  part 
of  the  city,”  outspoke  Juno;  looking  down  from 
the  serene  heights  of  her  dignity,  upon  Hetty, 
as  a  giant  might  look  down  upon  a  bird. 

“It  is  almost  a  mile  from  here;  yes,  I  will 
tell  you  with  pleasure.” 

The  giant  was  so  attracted  by  this  song,  that 
she  deigned  to  talk  with  the  bird;  and  Hetty 
learned  her  history,  her  present  mission,  and 
fathomed  the  depths  of  her  pride. 

That  irresistible  will  and  might  to  do,  were 
spent  upon  the  gentle  offices  of  charity;  the 
woman  was  of  the  poorest  class,  and  toiled  hard 
to  support  her  family,  but  she  bad  a  stout  and 
generous  heart,  and  a  store  of  common-sense; 
and  thus  had  become  queen  and  manager-gene¬ 
ral  for  a  community  of  kindred  and  acquaint* 
ance.  “You  see,”  she  observed,  “these  poor 
and  careless  and  spendthrift  set,  and  many  are 
sickly  and  over-worked,  and  many  drink— the 
women  or  their  husbands ;  now  this  one  I  have 
with  me,  why,  she’s  been  sick  a  fortnight  from 
the  bruises  her  husband  gave  her;  I  have  pot 
him  out  of  the  house  to-day,  and  taken  the 
children  to  myself,  I  am  seeking  a  place  for  her; 
though  the  poor  thing’s  hardly  fit  for  it.” 
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“Then  you  have  no  children  of  your  own?'1 

“I!  do  you  hear  that,  Margaret!  I  have  not 
one  lees  than  ten,  this  day;  and  when  one  has 
to  many,  it’s  not  much  trouble  to  take  a  few 
more.” 

“But  how  eon  you  feed  them?” 

“With  my  own  labor,  ma’am!  I  can  do  two 
day’s  work  in  one,  and  watch  with  a  neighbor 
besides.” 

“That’s  the  truth,”  said  Margaret,  seeing 
perhaps  an  incredulous  expression  in  Hetty’s 
face,  “she’s  done  it  many  a  time  for  me,  and 
brought  me  her  blankets  into  bargain,  if  the 
night  was  cold.” 

“And  what  is  it  but  duty  to  help  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  to  use  the  strength  that’s  given  you? 
If  all  people  did  as  they  ought,  there’d  be  less 
sorrow  in  the  world.  Come,  Margaret,  the  lady 
says  we’re  at  Pleasant  street.” 

So  Hetty  found  the  root  of  Juno’s  pride;  she 
was  not  lifted  up  by  a  coat-of-arms,  a  circle  of 
acquaintance,  nor  by  bank-stocks,  and  a  palatial 
home;  she  had  used  her  strength  right,  she  had 
performed  her  duty,  and  why  was  her  pride  any 
more  ridiculous  than  ours  ? 

That  evening  the  three  friends  met  again  at  a 
brilliant  party,  whwe  Mary  was  lovelier  than 
ever,  and  Ellen  gayer  and  wittier,  and  Hetty, 
turning  aside  according  to  her  wont,  was  taking 
silent  notes. 

“Here  is  mademoiselle  the  authoress,  compos¬ 
ing  metaphysical  essays  in  a  balll”  exclaimed 
Ellen,  suddenly  appearing  at  Hetty’s  side.  “Do 
not  lose  your  senses  in  dreams,  my  dear,  when 
wch  pretty  romances  are  getting  woven  to  the 
sound  of  these  dancing  tunes;  if  it  were  not  for 
the  trouble,  I  could  write  stories  equal  to  any  of 
yours.” 

“Better  ones,  you  have  such  quick  discern¬ 
ment;  but  point  out  a  romance  for  me  now.” 

“Here  is  one,  with  Spirits  vs.  Beauty  for 
htlo;  you  see  our  cousin  Mary,  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  room;  and  you  see  Charles  Laing,  the 
most  enamored  lover;  and  yon  see  Ellen  Lee, 
who  owes  the  same  lover  a  grudge,  because  he  : 
called  her  heartless  and  sarcastic;  now  watch  j 
us  all,  for  a  few  hours.” 

No  wonder  people  worship  intellect !  Hetty 
saw  Charles  Laing’s  prejudices  melt  away! 
before  Ellen’s  gracious  words — which  were 
mocking  words  nevertheless,  as  wicked  glances  j 
told  Hetty  in  her  far  off  seat.  She  saw  Mary’s  * 
flattered  look,  as  the  proud  Ellen  consented  to 
dance  with  her  low- bora  lover,  and  then  her 
watchful,  eager,  and  at  length  her  anxious  look, 
as,  fluttering  about  Ellen,  he  neglected  her;  and 
then  she  saw  the  beauty’s  spirits  flag,  and  her 


|  admirers  one  by  one  disperse,  discouraged  with 
[  Mary’s  absent,  cold  replies;  and  people  about 
|  them  whispering  that  Ellen  Lee  was  the  belle  of 
S  the  evening  after  all,  and  had  surely  made  one^ 
|  conquest. 

\  Ellen  paused  to  rest  a  moment,  she  said, 

|  and  reoeive  Hetty’s  congratulations  upon  the 
triumphant  progress  of  her  drama. 

“  But,  Ellen,”  said  the  watcher,  innocently,  “  I 
have  discovered  what  neither  of  ns  knew  before, 
that  Mary  is  interested  in  Mr.  Laing.  Pray  let 
the  joke  rest  now ;  you  have  proved  your  power; 
it  may  produce  serious  mischief.” 

“What  but  mischief  have  I  undertaken?  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  man  as  Mary.” 

“Would  you  marry  him? 

“Ellen  Lee  marry  a  man  whose  father  was  a 
cobbler  ?  Of  course  not,  I  think  he  could  hardly 
dare  to  propose;  but  there’s  no  such  sport  as 
flirting!  Mary  does  not  see  the  best  of  it,  nor 
you,  for  you  are  too  far  to  watoh  him  look  into 
my  eyes ;  and  in  the  dance  be  presses  my  band 
so  timidly  it  is  all  the  more  amusing.” 

“How  can  you  trifle  with  a  human  heart?” 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  hearts,  I  ignore 
their  existence,  so  does  society;  what  used  to  be 
love  is  expediency  now,  and  Mary  can  find  a 
richer  and  more  elegant  husband  than  this  cob¬ 
bler’s  son.” 

“1  cannot  see  what  the  young  man  has  to  do 
with  his  father;  surely  the  old  man’s  awl  did 
not  make  his  son’s  heart.” 

“  Oh !  nonsense,  Hetty,  there  are  no  such  things 
as  hearts — though  you  novelists  cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with  them.  Because  you  are  behind 
the  times,  you  cannot  judge  the  times ;  flirtation 
is  one  of  the  modern  accomplishments,  as  inno¬ 
cent  as  music  or  crocheting ;  and  it  is,  you  know, 
the  wish  of  my  parents  that  I  should  excel  in 
all  accomplishments.  I  flirt  as  an  act  of  duty ! 
See,  he  is  coming;  he  bowed  quite  gracefully 
then,  I  almost  like  the  man.” 

In  another  monent  they  were  wandering 
through  the  dance,  the  young  man  seeing  only 
Ellen  in  that  moving  crowd,  and  Ellen  seeing 
every  ofie,  and  caring  more  for  every  one  than 
for  the  victim  whom  she  led  about. 

So  it  went  on,  firom  party  to  morning  call,  and 
to  afternoon  drive,  and  evening  promenade;  and 
ended  at  length  in  a  stare  of  offended  pride  when 
Charles  Laing  had  the  temerity  to  ask  Ellen  to 
marry  him,  just  because,  she  said  with  an  in¬ 
jured  air,  “Because  she  had  condescended  to 
participate  in  au  innocent  flirtation.” 

No!  it  did  not  end  there;  for  Charles  Laing 
was  excluded  from  a  house  in  Tremont  street, 
where  Mary  Howe  lay  wild  with  delirium,  and 
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ealling  upon  Ellen  for  the  mere y  which  she  was  j  confeseing  herself  wearied  with  combatting  tht  | 
too  prond  to  ash  in  her  right  mind.  And  it  did  \  opinions  of  people  less  innocent  than  herself; 
not  end  there ;  for  Mr.  Howe’s  influence  in  his  *  and  Hetty  left  alone  once  more,  asked  hersef, 
favor  withdrawn,  Charles  Laing  lost  standing  in  |  “Which  of  these  women  is  great*  and  whici 
the  basiness  world,  failed,  ruined  his  honest  Sis  small?  When  these  fleshly  garments  and  ah 
father,  and  went  penniless  to  California,  to  j  our  other  surroundings,  coarse  and  fine,  aba! 
escape  importunate  debtors,  and  commence  the  j  have  returned  to  clay,  which  will  enter  th 
world  anew.  j  heavenly  mansion  with  the  earnest  gentle  hurt, 

The  day  on  whieh  he  sailed,  Hetty’s  washer- j  which  shall  win  ready  admittance,  and  Stan}) 
woman  chanced  to  call — it  was  the  Jnno  of  the  j  us  with  highest  nobility  Thebe.” 
omnibus.  Ellen  had  been  there  an  hour  before,  i 


SONG-  OF  SUMMER. 

BY  OABBIB  BABBITT. 


I  comb  with  a  load  of  wealth,  I  oome  ' 

From  my  sunny  Southern  sky,  j 

And  the  perfumed  flowers  I  gleaned  from  home,  i 
Are  strewn  in  my  paths  to  lie;  j 

I  leave  them  awhile,  j 

They  bloom  in  my  smile,  I 

But  fade  when  the  North  winds  sigh.  j 

I  oome,  Winter's  ermine  robe,  en wrapt*  j 

Its  own  desolation  and  dearth,  j 

And  fades,  while  my  vital  spirit  sape  j 

From  its  froten  heart  new  birth : —  > 

And  the  veins  I  fill,  j 

Course  on,  eaoh  a  rill  -  j 

To  replenish  and  moisten  the  earth.  j 

I  sigh,  the  lilies  danoe  on  the  wind;  j 

I  weep,  and  they  mourn  in  the  dew;  j 

I  smile,  the  souls  of  the  flowers  entwine,  | 

Of  a  captive  sunbeam’s  hue,  * 


A  bow  for  the  sky, 

On  my  brow  to  lie, 

Till  it  sinks  in  its  asure  blue. 

My  robe  of  evening  star-gemmed  floats, 

And  the  dew  of  its  diamond  rays, 

Comes  forth  in  song  thro*  the  moistened  tkrosir 
Of  the  morning  stars  of  praise. 

And  the  joy  of  the  rills 
As  they  meet  in  the  hills, 

Gushes  out  in  a  thousand  lays. 

I  go — the  wealth  of  my  beauties  throng; 

My  warmth,  my  sunshine  and  ahowers:— 
The  nest  of  the  bird  shall  speak  of  song, 

The  thistle-down  speak  of  flowers, 

I  go  to  my  home. 

They  have  whispered  oome 
To  thy  sunny  Southern  bowers. 


LIFE. 

BY  MABY  W.  J  AH  Y  BIB. 


Nat  !  months  and  years  to  sigh  and  weep ! 
For  sin  a  bounteous  harvest  yields: 

And  many  there  be  who  needs  must  reap 
Seeds  they’ve  sown  in  Life’s  broad  fields. 

Time  to  smile,  in  our  earlier  days, 

Ere  the  soul  has  wandered  far  from  God, 

Or  strayed  thro’  Life’s  bewildering  mase 
Out  of  the  path  it  once  bath  trod. 

But  only  a  moment  brief  to  lore— 

A  ripple  on  Time’s  swift  surging  wave— 

A  lightning  flash  from  the  sky  above— 

A  smile,  a  kiss,  a  tear,  the  gravel 

Sitting  here,  the  moment’s  slide — 

Broken  pearls  on  the  thread  of  Time; 

And  into  my  soul  a  swelling  tide 
Floats  from  the  past,  with  echo-chime. 


And  where  the  shadows  are  folded  back, 

Out  from  the  mists  of  buried  yean 

One  form  looms  up  in  the  traveller  a  track, 
Dimly  seen  ’mid  my  blinding  tears 

Yes !  the  past  is  dead  and  gone  1 
Why  should  it  ever  return  to  me? 

Why,  with  pale  and  ghostly  form, 

Como  baok,  and  talk  with  memory? 

Ah,  because  so  brief  was  that  hour  of  love 
I  fain  would  live  it  over  again — 

Remembering  one  moment,  when  life  was  sot 
Another  name  for  care  and  pain. 

Ay© !  plenty  of  time  to  weep  and  sigh— 

But  only  a  moment  brief  to  love! 

A  single  flash  in  the  midnight  sky, 

While  the  Heavens  bend  grey  and  ohill  dx>f» •' 
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BY  SMEBBT  H.  8EDQI. 

J 


CHAPTER  I.  I 

Thi  active  little  city  of  Mendelburg  w as  \ 
thrown  into  a  state  of  unusual  excitement,  by  S 
the  arrival  within  its  limits  of  a  beauty,  a  belle,  j 
an  heiress,  all  identical  with  the  lovely  Miss  j 
Harriet  Sheldon.  There  was  a  general  sensa-  \ 
tion  among  those  classes  likely  to  come  in  con-  f 
tact  with  the  fair  stranger.  Ladies  who  were  < 
decidedly  pcusee  looked  regretfully  into  their  s 
broad  mirrors,  exhausted  the  innocent  and  mys-  5 
terioua  devices  of  the  toilet,  and  plunged  with  \ 
an  uncertain,  anxious  desperation  into  the  chaos  $ 
of  cunning  millinery.  But  ladies  alone  were  not  5 
the  victims.  There  was  a  trimming  of  whiskers  < 
and  a  twisting  of  moustaches.  The  tailors  re-  \ 
joiced.  Every  gentleman  was  on  the  alert  There  i 
*as  a  prize  abroad,  and  who  could  tell  into  whose  \ 
hands  it  might  fall.  Perhaps  some  old  beau,  5 
who  had  hitherto  knelt  in  vain  at  the  shrine  of  j 
beauty,  might  be  the  fortunate  one,  and  maybe  \ 
Mr.  Verdant  Green,  who  flushed  when  a  lovely  j 
lady  only  looked  past  him  into  vacuity,  would  j 
yet  glow  with  a  justifiable  pride  when  his  modest  j 
excellencies  should  be  appreciated.  And  there  j 
were  others,  with  small  fortunes  and  habits  of  \ 
large  expenditure,  who  thought  they  would  risk  j 
nothing  in  idling  about  an  eligible  lady  for  half  ! 
a  year,  and  if  they  failed  to  win  her,  would  be  j 
no  less  wise  and  prosperous  than  if  they  had  ! 
hilled  the  same  time  in  some*  other  way.  ? 

Miss  Sheldon  was  domesticated  in  the  wealthy  < 
and  elegant  establishment  of  Major  Woodworth,  j 
whose  wife  was  a  star  in  social  circles,  and  j 
better  fitted  than  any  other  lady  in  Mendelburg  \ 
to  give  a  stranger  a  successful  introduction  into  \ 
society.  The  fair  guest  made  her  debut  at  a  t 
grand  party,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  \ 
all.  She  was  neither  too  short  nor  too  tall ;  too  > 
light  nor  too  dark ;  too  gay  nor  too  demure.  She  $ 
possessed  the  usual  quota  of  accomplishments,  s 
She  could  show  her  beautiful  arms  and  hands  l 
upon  the  harp,  her  fino  figure  at  the  piano,  and  j 
produce  more  than  passable  music  from  both.  \ 
She  could  speak  French  with  a  boarding-school  $ 
young  lady,  and  German  with  a  genuine  Bava-  i 
rian,  and  coaid  talk  art  and  science,  and  politics  s 
even,  in  a  very  proper,  womanly  and  impressive  | 
manner.  If  she  had  imperfections  in  intellect  < 
Vox*  XXX.— II 


or  temper,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  manifest  to 
those  who  had  pre-judged  in  her  behalf  and 
were  only  desirous  to  gain  her  favor  by  obse¬ 
quious  flattery  and  attention. 

Figuring  somewhat  conspicuously  among  the 
gay  groups  at  Mrs.  Woodworth’s  party  was  a 
young  lawyer,  who,  without  seeming  to  say  or 
do  much,  controlled  the  sentiment  of  those  about 
him.  His  person  was  small  and  plain,  but  there 
were  such  indications  of  character  in  his  clear, 
steady  eye  and  compressed  lips,  and  there  was 
such  an  air  of  superiority  in  his  perfect  self- 
possession,  such  singular  elegance  and  propriety 
in  his  language,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
him  by  as  an  ordinary  person.  HU  dress  was 
strictly  unostentatious  as  became  him,  but  ex¬ 
quisitely  neat.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in 
the  company  who  did  not  in  some  way  pay  court 
to  tho  beauteous  stranger.  A  simple  bow  on  his 
part  had  followed  their  mutual  introduction,  and 
he  relinquished  his  place  to  other  more  eager 
aspirants  for  her  favor.  She  was  for  a  moment 
annoyed,  when  she  saw  the  Richard  Dayton,  of 
whom  she  had  heard  Buch  frequent  mention, 
move  away  indifferently. 

The  evening  was  nearly  over  when  Dayton  re¬ 
turned  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
beauty.  Miss  Sheldon  had  just  received,  as  a 
parting  gift  from  a  friend,  a  silver  card-basket, 
which  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation 
as  Richard  approached.  There  was  a  slightly 
sarcastic  smile  on  his  lip  as  he  looked  at  the 
gi£»  and  then  turned  away. 

“Mr.  Dayton,  you  did  not  say  how  you  liked 
the  basket,”  exclaimed  a  gay,  pretty  girl.  “We 
shall  not  let  you  go  thus.” 

“It  does  not  require  additional  praise  from 
me  to  establish  its  reputation,  since  the  opinion 
of  these  ladies  has  been  given,”  he  replied. 

“Ah!  do  favor  us  with  something  more  defi¬ 
nite,  Mr.  Dayton,”  said  a  slender  young  man, 
who  valued  himself  on  his  artistic&l  education. 
“This  design  is  so  unique  that  I  cannot  quite 
comprehend  my  own  idea  of  it.  I  have  ventured 
to  approve  it,  because  in  the  first  place  it  was 
thought  a  suitable  present  for  Miss  Sheldon;  and 
secondly,  because  she  condescends  to  accept  it, 
and  again,  and  most  important  of  all,  6he  has 
seen  fit  to  commend  it.  But  for  the  sake  of  art, 
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I  should  be  happy  to  hear  my  approval  based  on 
more  purely  sesthetical  grounds.’* 

“I  do  not  very  well  see  how  you  could,”  re¬ 
plied  Dayton,  demurely. 

“No?  I  don’t  quite  understand  you.  IIow- 
ever,  allow  us  to  hear  your  criticism.” 

Miss  Sheldon,  not  doubting  that  Richard  would 
confirm  her  declared  opinion  as  the  others  had 
unanimously  done,  and  with  a  pardonable  vanity 
desirous  to  reckon  the  gifted  lawyer  in  her  train, 
gracefully  supported  the  request  of  the  slender 
young  man. 

“You  embarrass  me  exceedingly,”  replied 
Richard,  “when  you  thrust  upon  me  the  invi¬ 
dious  task  of  being  insincere,  or  disagreeing  with 
such  pleasant  authority.” 

Miss  Sheldon  was  piqued.  She  bowed  slightly, 
without  deigning  a  reply.  But  the  young  man, 
who  had  already  spoken,  said, 

“I  was  sure,  Dayton,  that  you  would  correctly 
estimate  the  propriety  of  the  designer.  I  was  but 
partially  satisfied  with  the  casket.  Though  the 
graceful  curves  and  gorgeous  coloring  pleased 
my  fancy,  yet  the  tout  eruembU  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  my  aesthetic  conscience.  Vivify  any 
idea  and  make  me  understand  why  I  don’t  like 
it” 

Richard  bit  his  lip,  but  he  could  not  repress 
the  merry  twinkling  of  the  eye,  as  he  answered, 
“I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce  a  disserta¬ 
tion  on  art.  It  only  seemed  to  me,  as  I  saw  the 
trinket,  that  I  should  not  desire  to  deposit  the 
cards  of  my  friends  upon  a  coil  of  convoluted 
snakes  and  noxious  foliage,  however  successfully 
imitative  skill  may  have  been  displayed  in  work¬ 
ing  up  the  costly  materials.” 

“Serpents  are  so  fashionable  for  a  decoration 
at  present,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  dispose  their 
supple  forms  into  any  shape  without  on  appear¬ 
ance  of  stiffness,”  remarked  a  young  lady,  abqjjt 
whose  alabaster  arm  curled  a  vivacious  golden 
dragon,  while  writhing  monsters  in  metal  de¬ 
pended  spirally  from  her  ears,  and  an  attractive 
little  snarl  of  vermin  rested  on  her  bosom. 

“I  am  aware  that  reptiles  are  distinguished 
for  their  flexibility,  but  that  quality  docs  not 
always  suggest  the  most  agreeable  associations, 
however  convenient  it  may  be  for  purposes  of 
ornamentation,”  blandly  replied  Richard.  And 
with  these  words,  he  glided  from  the  group. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Miss  Ware,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Woodworth, 
had  already  passed  middle  age ;  she  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  considered  an  old  woman:  and  for  long 
years  she  had  lived  a  spinster  without  contracting 


<  an  evident  particle  of  acerbity  in  her  dispositiot 
|  She  had  her  heart-history ;  but  only  a  few  cotes- 

Iporary  friends  remembered  it.  Whatever  of  bit¬ 
terness,  suffering,  and  gloom  she  might  hat? 
experienced,  had  retreated  far  away  into  tfo 
vague  past,  leaving  the  present  occupied  wiu 
v  the  pleasures  of  a  refined,  intelligent,  virtuoni, 
l  and  healthful  age.  Mrs.  Woodworth,  no  longer 
<  young  herself,  was  the  confidant  and  freqoeit 
\  companion  of  the  lovely  lady.  The  house  ef 

1'  Miss  Ware  was  comfortable  and  almost  luxu¬ 
rious,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  a  doien  of  tte 
“first”  young  people  in  the  town,  who  were  vd* 
\  corned  and  petted  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 

(establishment.  Miss  Ware  was  very  exclusm, 
however,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain 
£  familiar  access  to  her  home  and  society.  Sts 
\  valued  herself  upon  her  penetration,  and  unless 
\  she  discovered  in  young  persons  a  firm  sub* 
\  stratum  of  moral  excellence,  energy,  talent,  and 
$  decided  merit,  she  closed  her  doors  against  them. 
\  She  was  a  sort  of  mother-confessor  to  all;  and 
\  such  varied  secrets  of  love  and  ambition  vers 
«!  poured  out  before  her  as  would  have  electrified 
^  the  town  bad  they  been  disclosed;  but  the  old 
l  lady  was  safe,  and  her  counsel  valuable;  and 
she  planned  and  thought  for  nil.  What  wonder 
:  if  she  was  somewhat  of  a  match-maker. 

First  and  foremost  among  her  protega  wsj 
Richard  Dayton.  He  was  the  son  of  an  early 
friend,  had  been  the  object  of  her  continual 
$  kindness,  and,  according  to  rumor,  might  bt 
|  her  heir.  She  loved  him,  and  was  proud  of 
\  him,  scolded,  praised,  and  advised  him,  wd 
l  considered  her  trouble  and  affection  abundantly 
\  rewarded  by  his  visits  and  dutiful  attention?. 
\  Richard  behaved  and  prospered  in  a  way  which 
5  met  her  highest  expectations :  and  if  she  bid 
l  not  felt  a  necessity  laid  upon  her  to  ensure  bis 
matrimonial  success,  she  might  have  considered 
her  life’s  work  completed.  She  sought  in  nia 
among  her  extensive  acquaintance  for  one  wbo 
v  deserved  him.  Each  fair  lady  had  some  blemi-'b 
>  in  person,  some  fault  in  manner,  some  defect  is 
\  capacity  or  incompleteness  in  education.  Rich* 
\  ard  laughed  at  her  distresses,  and  begged  fa 
|  time  to  earn  a  home,  before  looking  for  a 
l  to  grace  it. 

|  When  Miss  Sheldon  appeared,  Miss  Ward 
$  hope  revived.  She  could  take  no  exception  to 
\  the  young  beauty,  either  in  person  or  incircu®* 

\  stances.  That  Richard  should  admire  her  was*3 
h  certain  as  that  loveliness  commands  the  homage 
\  of  the  heart.  But  it  was  not  as  certain  that  he, 

\  with  his  sarcastic  scorn  of  fashionable  frirohtj, 

^  and  his  cool  independence,  which  had  made  him 
i  neglect  the  insinuating  arts  of  gallantry,  wonM 
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succeed  with  a  lady,  who  from  her  childhood 
hod  inhaled  the  atmosphere  of  flattery. 

Miss  Ware  endeavored  to  forestall  the  effect 
of  a  first  unfavorable  impression,  however,  by 
making  such  a  revelation  of  his  qualities,  at¬ 
tainments,  and  powers  as  would  tell  upon  a 
sufficiently  romantic  young  girl.  Lightly  touch¬ 
ing  upon  his  personal  inferiority,  she  eloquently 
dwelt  on  his  intrinsic  excellencies.  Miss  Harriet 
was  convinced,  accordingly,  that  she  should  be¬ 
hold  a  hero.  But  it  never  entered  her  head  that 
he  would  not  at  once  be  the  most  complaisant 
and  devoted  of  her  prospective  admirers.  Their 
first  meeting,  therefore,  which  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  mortified  and  vexed  her. 

Miss  Ware  dropped  in  at  Major  Woodworth’s 
on  the  morning  after  the  party,  to  talk  over  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening  with  Harriet, 
and  to  correct  her  opinions  of  people.  Dayton 
was  reserved  for  the  last  precious  morceau. 

“And  now  what  do  you  think  of  my  friend 
Richard,”  inquired  the  old  lady  nervously. 
“Have  I  over-rated  bis  merits?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon*  my  dear  Mrs.  Ware,  but 
you  wish  me  to  speak  frankly  about  him  as  of 
others,  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  like  him  at 
all.  He  was  really  ungentlemanly,  last  night, 

I  was  about  to  say,  detestable.”  Harriet  took 
the  customary  refuge  of  wounded  vanity  in 
itrong  expressions. 

“You  shock  me,”  returned  Miss  Ware,  “we 
have  considered  him  a  perfect  gentleman.  How 
have  you  found  him  remiss?” 

Harriet  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
plain  herself,  but  saying  only,  that  he  was 
▼ery  disagreeable,  and  that  she  hoped  not  to 
encounter  him  again,  commenced  an  energetic 
thumping  on  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

Grieved  and  disappointed,  Miss  Ware  walked  { 
elowly  homeward.  “Ah,”  thought  she,  “it  is  j 
all  up  with  poor  Richard  now.  And  they  seemed  j 
to  me  so  well  suited  to  each  other.  I  cannot  tell  \ 
where  he  will  find  a  wife,  who  will  be  hi9  equal,  \ 
since  Miss  Harriet  scorns  him.  What  can  he  \ 
have  done  to  offend  her?  Ah!  I  have  it  now.  ^ 
He  is  so  much  higher  and  better  than  other  men  ^ 
that  Bhe  cannot  appreciate  him.  I  hope  she’ll  $ 
live  to  regret  the  mood  which  she  now  indulges,  j 
and  as  she  takes  airs  against  the  best  match 
"which  I  can  provide  for  her,  or  the  town  affords, 
Bho  must  secure  such  a  husband  as  she  can.  I 
have  done  with  her.” 

Before  the  excitement  of  Miss  Ware  had 
abated,  Richard  called.  She  immediately  in¬ 
formed  him  of  what  she  had  heard,  and  took 
him  to  task  for  his  ungracious  behavior.  He 
kid  before  her  the  history  of  the  evening. 


j  “It  is  an  instance  of  gross  mismanagement 
I  on  your  part.”  Miss  Ware  replied  almost 
^  sharply.  “You  ought  to  have  paid  court  to  the 

>  young  lady,  and  given  her  more  attention.” 

|  “In  respect  of  attention,”  said  Richard,  “I 
|  never  watched  a  lady  so  closely  as  I  did  Miss 

I  Sheldon  last  night,  and  none  ever  pleased  me  so 
Swell;  and  as  for  the  manner  of  my  addressing 
?  her,  that  you  must  leave  entirely  to  my  judg- 

>  ment  of  circumstances  and  places.” 

|  “Your  wisdom  has  led  you  into  a  very  unfor- 
s  tunate  commencement.  You  have  only  excited 
s  her  decided  aversion,  which  she  has  expressed 
5  in  undisguised  terms.” 

|  “So  much  the  better,”  returned  Richard  gaily. 
|  “I  never  expected  a  woman  to  love  me  at  sight, 

I I  am  not  a  person  to  acquire  popularity  among 
the  ladies ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  affecting 
one  with  a  positive  sentiment,  whether  it  be  in  my 
favor  or  otherwise,  it  is  an  important  progress. 
Hatred  is  more  easily  controlled  than  indiffer¬ 
ence;  and  as  I  greatly  admire  Miss  Sheldon, 
I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  she  dislikes  me.” 

“Perhaps  you  might  even  now  please  her  if 
you  were  to  treat  her  as  others  do,”  said  Miss 
Ware,  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

“That  is  impossible,  if  you  mean  that  I  must 
practice  the  flattery,  nonsense,  and  deception 
which  I  witnessed  last  evening,  some  of  which 
was  too  gross  for  conventionalism  to  excuse. 
Since  I  certainly  intend  to  marry  Miss  Sheldon, 
I  shall  not  make  a  fool  either  of  her  or  of  myself. 
I  shall  not  spoil  my  wife  in  wooing  her.” 

“Miss  Sheldon  will  probably  marry  yow,” 
returned  Miss  Ware,  ironically. 

“To  be  sure  she  will,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
too.  I  make  calculation  upon  no  other  event.” 

“I  wish  she  could  hear  that  bravado;  it 
would  only  give  new  effect  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs  upon  which  you  congratulate  yourself, 
and  bring  your  courtship  to  a  sudden  explosive 
climax.” 

“I  am  quite  willing  she  should  know  my  in¬ 
tention,  indeed  I  am  rather  desirous  that  she 
should  be  informed  of  it,  for  it  is  not  advisable 
to  conduct  so  weighty  a  matter  in  on  underhand 
way;  only  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  made 
public  as  it  might  offend  her  delicacy,  and 
excite  embarrassing  attention.” 

“I  do  believe  you  are  insane,”  exclaimed 
Miss  Ware,  as  Richard  rose  to  depart. 

“No.  I  never  was  so  clear-headed  in  my  life.” 

“Then  you  are  rashly  conceited,  if  you  will 
heap  up  every  obstacle  in  your  power  and  think 
to  surmount  them  all.” 

“  That  is  barely  possible,”  said  Richard,  going 
away  in  unusually  high  spirits. 
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“The  boy  docs  carry  bis  jesting  entirely  too  \  “Miss  Sheldon’s  waltz,  if  you  please,”  n- 
far,”  remarked  Miss  Ware  in  soliloquy.  “He  im-  j  turned  the  delighted  gentleman,  hardly  belieiiti 
poses  on  my  good  nature,  and  now  I  think  of  it,  j  bis  ears  when  Dayton  actually  consulted  fc» 
Miss  Harriet  did  not  treat  me  very  politely  in  j  preference  so  obligingly.  “It  is  to  be  execute] 
speaking  so  harshly  of  one  of  my  professed 'lightly  and  gently,  and  at  the  same  time  ini  . 
favorites,  and  now  I  will  conclude  my  part  in  j  spirited  manner,  is  it  not.  Miss  Sheldon?” 
this  match-making  by  detailing  to  her,  busy-  <  “It  would  be  impossible  to  give  complete 
body  fashion,  this  eonversation,  and  then  wash  j  directions  for  its  performance  on  such  short 
my  hands  of  the  whole  affair.  It  will  not  do  any  \  notice,”  returned  Miss  Harriet, 
hurt  because  they  never  will  marry  each  other.”  <  “And  Mr.  Dayton  does  not  require  inj," 
Miss  Ware’s  extraordinary  resolve  soon  cooled  s  added  Mrs.  Woodworth, 
down,  and  she  said  nothing  more  to  Miss  Sheldon  j  The  waltz  was  brilliantly  played,  and  the 
about  Dayton;  but  she  received  Mrs.  Woodworth  <  sullen  beauty  could  not  conceal  her  admirauoL 
into  her  entire  confidence;  and  that  lady,  much  \  “One  would  suppose  you  were  a  professor  uf 
amused,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  caution  >  music,”  said  she. 


her  guest  against  hating  a  gentleman  too  much,  ! 


'I  am  so  highly  honored,  so  delighted;  I 


whom  Bhe  was  destined  to  marry,  if  he  proved  could  hear  you  for  an  indefinite  period.” 
as  good  as  his  word,  in  less  than  a  twelve-  Ten  minutes  terminated  Mr.  Jones’  bliss, 
month.  Harriet  curled  her  lip  in  beauteous  during  which  he  had  dictated  on  extraordinary 
disdain  and  scorned  to  reply.  selection  of  music,  and  as  soon  as  the  place  at 

______  the  instrument  was  vacated,  he  urgently  pressed 

Miss  Sheldon  to  take  it.  She  involuntir.lv 
CHAPTER  III.  turned  toward  Dayton  for  the  renewal  of  Ids 

Whxn  Dayton  paid  his  vtsite  de  digestion  at  invitation,  nis  triumphant  exhibition  of  talent 
Major  Woodworth’s,  he  took  with  him  a  Mr.  had  softened  her  wonderfully,  and  she  loved 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  whose  above  all  things  to  exercise  her  own  powers 
noted  flippancy  mado  it  unnecessary  that  any  before  persons  of  appreciative,  cultivated  taste, 
one  else  should  be  burdened  with  the  care  of  But  Richard  was  already  taking  leave  of  Mrs. 
sustaining  unbroken  conversation.  This  un-  Woodworth,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  gone 
usual  mark  of  esteem  from  Dayton,  and  the  with  the  reluctant  Jones.  “What  an  insolent 
presence  of  a  beauty  and  belle,  operated  as  a  fellow!”  thought  Miss  Sheldon, 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  faculties  of  Mr.  Jones,  “What  a  complete  gentleman,”  remarked  Mrs. 
and  he  carried  his  powers  of  entertainment  to  $  Woodworth.  “IIow  incomparably  superior  to 
their  most  felicitous  extent.  Dayton,  whom  \  that  prating  parrot,  Jones.  I  was  really  gW 
Miss  Sheldon  had  barely  recognized  by  the  j  that  you  indignantly  refused  to  play  for  Jones,  it 
coolest  civility,  maintained  a  serene  composure  \  is  so  stupid  and  silly,  and  it  was  very  good-ui* 
and  a  dull  colloquy  with  Mrs.  Woodworth,  when  j  tured  in  Dayton  to  take  such  a  tiresome  taskef 
both  did  not  prefer  to  become  listeners.  \  your  hands.”  Mrs.  Woodworth  concealed  her 

Miss  Sheldon  was  gay,  and  Mr.  Jones  senti-  \  smiles  by  retreating  from  the  apartment,  sai 
mental  and  almost  tender ;  and  for  an  effective  j  her  guest  was  still  more  annoyed, 
stroke  he  invited  her  to  favor  him  with  the  l  Not  long  after  this  there  was  a  riding  party 
music  of  a  certain  waltz,  to  which  he  had  lis-  s  formed  in  honor  of  Miss  Sheldon,  who  was  as 
tened  with  such  exquisite  delight  when  he  had  |  accomplished  equestrian.  Jones  being  pushed 
seen  her  on  a  former  occasion.  Miss  Sheldon  ^  into  the  front  ranks  of  society  by  family  and 
responded  by  rising,  and  Mr.  Jones  advanced  \  fortune,  was  so  happy  as  to  be  the  special  escort 
with  flourishes  to  conduct  her  to  the  instru-  \  of  the  belle.  Richard,  kept  at  home  by  businesi 
ment.  All  had  proceeded  smoothly  enough  if  {  engagements,  was  only  able  to  ride  out  and  meet 
Richard  had  not  ventured  upon  a  polite  expres-  $  the  party  on  its  return.  He  had  by  this  tine 
sion  of  pleasure  in  prospect  of  bearing  Miss  *  met  Miss  Sheldon  repeatedly,  and  had  succeeded 
Harriet’s  performance.  The  young  lady  sud-  >  in  exciting  her  unbounded,  but  most  reluct**! 
denly  and  pettishly  resolved  she  would  not  play  \  and  irritated  admiration.  She  was  obliged  to 
then,  and  sat  down  the  picture  of  offended  $  confess  the  power  of  his  ability  and  the  cbm 
reserve.  Mrs.  Woodworth  looked  surprised,  j  of  his  conversation,  and  yet  she  persisted  in  the 
hurt  and  amused,  and  very  cordially  pressed  j  use  of  that  unamiable  refrain  to  every  interner. 
Richard  to  take  his  place  at  the  piano.  I  “The  disagreeable  fellow!” 

“Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,”  said  he.  “What  j  Quite  weary  of  the  stale  platitudes  of  ha 
shall  I  play — your  waltz,  Mr.  Jones  ?”  >  cavalier,  she  was  glad  at  heart  on  seeing  Richtfd 
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ling  toward  them.  He  took  his  place  at  her 
le  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  assisted 
Jones,  they  conducted  an  animated  conver- 
ion.  Unluckily  for  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
cted  quiet,  Miss  Sheldon  advanced  an  opinion, 
m  which  Richard  totally  dissented.  With  the 
cost  candor  and  gentleness,  he  advocated  the 
rectness  of  his  own  views  against  the  Parthian 
rfare  of  her  womanly  dialectics.  Miss  Sheldon 
9  so  determined  to  gain  the  victory,  that  she 
not  think  to  withdraw  her  forces  from  the 
d  until  they  were  suddenly  destroyed,  and  she 
L  once  more  to  acknowledge  herself  beaten. 

5  was  too  wilful  to  remain  undisturbed  by 
9  frankness,  and  as  much  dissatisfied  with  her- 
f  as  with  Richard,  she  raised  Jones  to  the  third 
iven  by  giving  him  her  undivided  attention. 

Hho  cavalcade  descended  into  a  low,  marshy 
ley,  covered  with  bushes  and  intersecting 
alets.  The  observant  eye  of  Harriet  detected 
the  road-side,  a  single  magnificent  clump  of 
cardinal  flower  in  its  proud  glory  of  scarlet. 

)  clapped  her  hands. 

‘ How  perfectly,  gorgeously  beautiful!” 

‘You  shall  have  them  directly,”  replied  Rich-  : 
!,  checking  his  horse. 

‘It  isn’t  worth  while  to  be  at  the  trouble,” 
urned  she,  with  an  affronting  indifference, 
ich  had  all  the  meaning  of  a  direct  refusal, 
e  next  moment  she  invited  Jones  to  gather  for 
‘  the  delicate,  airy  blossom  of  the  Virgin’s 
*er,  which  could  be  plucked  without  dis- 
unting,  and  thereby  set  an  example  which 
ulted  in  the  spoliation  of  the  beautifully  : 
>rned  hedge.  Meanwhile,  Richard  had  col- \\ 
ted  the  cardinal  flower,  apparently  for  his  ; 
a  independent  gratification,  and  leisurely  em- 
yed  himself  in  an  effective  arrangement  of 
brilliant  stalks.  Before  this  had  been  satis- : 
torily  accomplished  they  arrived  in  front  of  j 
humble  cottage,  with  a  garden  plot  before  it,  \ 
chief  ornament  of  which  was  a  bunch  of  j 
grant  white  waxen  lilies.  The  owner  was  on  j 
*  door-stone,  and  Dayton,  once  more  alighting,  j 
[“chased  the  flowers  for  his  bouquet.  He  ob- 
ned  a  bit  of  ribbon  also,  and  rejoining  the 
'ty,  continued  his  former  occupation.  The 
ies  clustered  about  him  in  eager,  excited 
niration;  and  there  was  no  end  of  the  insinu- 
ng  guesses  respecting  the  ultimate  destination 
his  bouquet:  no  cessation  to  the  sportive, 
ulative  clamor  for  so  desirable  a  possession. 

“If  we  might  only  know  whose  the  flowers 
11  be.  That  would  be  some  comfort,  even  if 
e  could  not  have  them  oneself.  Oh!  do  tell 
» Mr.  Dayton,”  besought  a  coaxing,  black-eycd 
de  girf. 


“They  are  doomed  to  grace  bachelor  lodg¬ 
ings,”  said  another,  in  affected  resentment. 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  respecting 
their  destination;  there  can  be  doubt.  They 
must  be  for  the  peerless  queen  of  beauty,”  en¬ 
thusiastically  declaimed  Mr.  Jones. 

“Oh!  Mr.  Jones,  you’ll  kill  me  some  day,” 
shouted  the  black-eyed,  merry  girl. 

Miss  Sheldon  would  then  have  received  the 
bouquet  had  it  been  offered.  It  would  have  been 
a  triumph  to  which  her  condescension  could 
stoop,  and  she  involuntarily  considered  in  her 
mind  a  graceful  form  of  acceptance.  But  Day- 
ton  held  his  flowers  with  most  imperturbable 
sedateness,  and  favored  his  friends  with  only 
ambiguous  replies  and  grave  smiles.  As  they 
entered  the  city,  he  cantly  remarked  that  he  had 
an  engagement,  and  taking  out  his  watch,  made 
a  courteous  salutation  to  the  company  and  gal- 
lopped  down  a  narrow  street,  bearing  away  the 
coveted  flowers. 

“If  that’s  not  too,  too  bad!”  exclaimed  the 
little  black-eyed  girl,  tragically  clasping  her 
hands. 

“I  thought  Miss  Sheldon  was  certain  of  them,” 
said  an  envious  lady,  in  a  sarcastic  voice. 

“  Had  I  been  their  fortunate  owner,  they  would 
ere  this  have  been  laid  at  her  feet,”  remarked 
Mr.  Jones,  with  exceeding  devotion. 

“A  terribly  uncertain'and  unsuitable  place  for 
them,  Mr.  Jones!  It  is  better  by  far  that  they 
remain  in  somebody’s  hands,”  exclaimed  black 
eyes. 

When  Miss  Sheldon  reached  home,  the  mystery 
was  explained.  The  bouquet  lay  upon  her  table. 
For  once  she  was  satisfied  with  Dayton,  if  not 
with  herself,  and  did  not  wish  to  say,  “the  in¬ 
solent  fellow!”  She  carried  the  flowers  down 
stairs,  and  displayed  them  conspicuously  in  the 
drawing-room.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
accordingly,  everybody  in  town  knew  of  her  gift. 

It  tc at  difficult  for  Miss  Sheldon  to  thank  Day- 
ton,  when  he  next  called  at  the  house;  but  she 
accomplished  the  dreaded  duty  gracefully.  The 
expression  of  her  gratitude  seemed  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  confession;  and  left  her  happier,  as  after 
a  reconciliation. 

Matters  went  on  so  quietly  and  propitiously 
after  this,  that  even  Miss  Ware  begun  to  hope. 
Dayton  and  Harriet  were  on  the  best,  nay!  on 
familiar,  terms.  Two  or  three  months  passed, 
\  and  in  consequence  of  some  unusual  demonstra- 
i  tion  of  evident  mutual  regard,  Mrs.  Woodworth 
\  considered  herself  authorized  to  rally  her  guest 

•  somewhat  unmercifully,  and  wound  up  with, 
\  “Take  care,  my  dear  Harriot.  Richard  said, 

*  to  begin  with,  that  he  should  marry  you  in  less 
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than  a  year,  and  I  verily  believe  he  will  carry  i  “I  am  sorry  for  him,  and  sorry  for  you,  since  k 


the  day.” 

The  repetition  of  that  almost  forgotten  boast 
challenged  Harriet’s  pride,  and  excited  all  her 
old  waywardness  which  had  slumbered  so  long. 
She  made  an  animated  reply,  assuring  Mrs. 
Woodworth  that  she  knew  perfectly  well  what 
she  was  about,  and  that  a  little  flirting  would  be 
a  beneficial  medicine  for  an  unromantic,  matter- 
of-fact  personage. 

While  Harriet  was  in  the  height  of  an  access 
of  spleen,  Richard  appeared  in  exulting  spirits, 
and  not  doubting  that  the  way  was  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  so  important  a  step,  made  his  momen¬ 
tous  declaration. 

Miss  Sheldon  listened  with  a  disdainful  sneer, 
and  begged  permission  to  inform  Mr.  Dayton, 
that  her  hand  could  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  one 
who  had  prematurely  preferred  an  unadvised 
and  arbitrary  claim  to  it. 

Richard,  for  once,  was  discomposed;  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  plead  his  cause,  and  without 
further  ceremony  left  the  house. 

Harriet,  when  Bhe  saw  his  distress  and  his 
proud  departure,  when  she  was  convinced  that 
he  was  really  gone,  threw  herself  miserably 
down  on  the  nearest  couch  and  sobbed  convul¬ 
sively.  “Fool  that  I  am,”  she  bitterly  thought, 
“to  reject  a  man  of  whom  I  was  not  worthy,  one 
who  could  sec  my  faults  and  love  me  in  spite  of 
them,  one  who  could  muke  me  stronger  and 
better,  who  could  rescue  my  life  from  vanity 


never  will  humiliate  himself.” 

Whatever  Miss  Ware  meant  by  this  it  did  set 
sound  very  consoling :  and  she  left  Harriet  filkd 
with  regret  and  distress. 

On  the  third  day  after  this.  Miss  Sheldon  Tu¬ 
tored  to  visit  Miss  Ware,  hoping  to  hear  sow- 
thing  of  Richard — it  mattered  little  what  Sk 
was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  making  tnjis- 
quiVies,  by  the  immediate  remark  of  Miss  Wart 

“  I  wonder  what  can  have  become  of  Richard 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  other  momii^, 
and  he  never  remains  away  from  me  so  long 
without  sending  an  apology  or  message.  lax 
really  concerned.  If  you  will  please  lay  aside 
your  bonnet  and  read  to  me  the  morning  paper, 
while  I  am  putting  the  lace  on  this  cap,  I  will 
then  go  down  to  his  rooms  and  have  themystej 
of  his  absence  solved.” 

Harriet,  with  a  guilty  consciousness  that  if 
any  misfortune  had  occurred,  the  blame  moat 
rest  on  her,  read  one  after  another  the  frag¬ 
mentary  items  which  compose  the  ndangt  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  At  last  she  paused* abrupt] y, 
was  silent  a  moment,  and  then,  uttering  a  fa^ 
cry,  fell  back  senseless.  Miss  Ware,  with  a  bottle 
of  hartshorn  and  a  jug  of  water,  soon  restore! 
her. 

“The  paper,  the  paper!”  gasped  Harriet, « 
she  opened  her  eyes. 

Miss  Ware  caught  up  tbe  sheet,  and  presently 
found  the  following  editorial  paragraph,  vhid 


and  utter  failure,  one  who  would  have  been  j  nearly  overcame  her  in  her  turn, 
my  joy  and  pride,  the  only  one  I  ever  loved,  !  “  We  regret  to  learn  that  our  highly  respect*! 

or,  having  seen  him,  can  love.”  In  the  midst  5  and  taleuted  townsman,  Richard  Dayton, 
of  her  uncontrollable  weeping  Miss  Ware  en-  \  who,  though  still  young,  is  already  more  the 
tered.  <  creditably  known  in  the  literary  and  busines 

“What  has  occurred?”  she  inquired.  “I  have 
just  met  Richard,  pallid  and  disordered.  He 
would  scarcely  stop  to  bid  me  a  ‘good  morning,’ 
and  I  find  you  overcome  with  grief.” 

Harriet,  in  the  depth  of  her  hopelessness  told  \  As  soon  as  Miss  Ware  could  trust  herself  o: 
all.  She  did  not  attempt  to  justify  her  foolish  j  her  feet,  she  was  walking  fast  toward  Richards 
pique,  and  only  scarcely  said,  “Oh,  that  he  had  j  boarding-house.  She  found  him  alive, 
not  uttered  that  needless  boast.  We  might  have  j  feverish  cold,  and  really  getting  better,  notwifr 
been  happy  now.”  j  standing  the  croaking  editorial.  ^ 

“And  you  have  scornfully  cast  away  a  de-  \  “Why  do  they  print  such  horrible  thing*1 
serving  young  man,  whose  singl^ault  has  been  <  inquired  Miss  Ware, 
a  thoughtless  jest,  when  he  had  Dut  once  seen  \  “Only  to  correct  their  statement  in  a  few 
you.  You  have  allowed  a  defiant  bagatelle  to  \  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,”  returned  Ricbari 
out-balanco  months  of  earnest  friendliness  and 
every  evidence  of  sincere  attachment.  I  am 
astonished,”  and  Miss  Ware  unconsciously  put 
on  her  spectacles  to  observe  the  girl. 

“Oh!  in  mercy  do  not  reproach  me,”  said 
Harriet,  pitifully. 

“No,  I  will  not,”  returned  Miss  Ware,  solemnly.  $  by  a  rapid  walk,  reclined  several  hours  ®P°*4 


<  Miss  Ware  remained  with  Dayton  a  long  « 

|  They  bad  a  friendly  and  confidential  interview. 
I  It  appeared  that  when  Dayton  was  surprised  ty 
|  his  rejection,  ho  was  too  much  disturbed  to  P 
|  at  once  to  his  office,  but  took  instead  a  ^ 
i  route  into  the  open  country,  and  while  beat* 


J  circles  of  our  vicinity  and  state,  has  been  w* 
]  cently  attacked  by  severe  and  dangerous  illness* 
\  Grave  doubts  of  his  recovery  are  entertained  tj 
!  our  most  experienced  and  reliable  physicians. 
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grassy  slope,  till  he  was  thoroughly  chilled  by  a  s 
damp  wind.  | 

“What  imprudence !”  exclaimed  Miss  Ware.  \ 
“It  is  wonderful  that  you  are  alive.”  Then  she  i 
continued  to  relate  various  incidents  that  seemed  > 
to  exert  a  decidedly  inspiriting  influence  upon  ? 
Dayton,  and  were  more  beneficial  than  medi-  | 
cine.”  \ 

In  a  few  days  there  was  another  editorial,  con-  \ 
gratulating  Mendelburg  on  the  restoration  to  j 
health  of  its  ornament  and  principal  dependence,  5 
and  recommending  Dayton  as  a  proper  candidate  $ 
for  a  certain  high  office.  s 

Richard’s  illness  and  the  editorials  proved  to  5 

be  good  fortune.  Winter  was  approaching,  and  \ 
having  reaped  such  honors  as  the  political  field  j 
afforded  at  that  time,  he  was  solicited  to  deliver  i 
lectures  before  lyceums  and  literary  societies,  j 
and  had  so  many  incongruous  engagements  thrust  j 
npon  him  by  his  new  popularity,  that  he  was  \ 
almost  lost  to  his  private  acquaintance.  Never- 1 

theless,  he  found  occasional  opportunities  for  call- ! 
ing  upon  Miss  Ware  and  at  Major  Woodworth’s,  j 
Though  Harriet  received  from  him  all  the  civility  s 
and  kindness  which  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Woodworth’s  \ 
could  claim.  Still  there  was  an  end  of  the  music,  < 
"of  entire  mornings  or  evenings  spent  in  reading,  j 
or  better  still,  in  delicious  conversations.  Rich-  \ 
ard  did  not  seem  to  regret  the  past,  but  Harriet  < 
grew  thin,  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  5 
society,  and  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  > 
equanimity  of  spirits.  < 

She  anticipate^  his  first  leoture  with  painful  s 
delight  It  had  been  deferred  till  mid-winter.  { 
She  thought  the  evening  would  never  come,  when  j 
it  would  be  no  fault  to  look  at-kjtn  a  whole  joy-  s 
ous  hour.  It  came  at  length,  and  surpassed  all  \ 
which  she  had  anticipated.  When  the  lecture  i 
was  concluded,  Richard  joined  the  Woodworths  s 
and  their  party.  He  was  greatly  excited  by  his  5 
recent  effort,  and  by  the  storm  of  approbation  \ 
with  which  the  conclusion  of  his  address  had  \ 
been  received.  \ 

Harriet  tried  to  join  in  the  congratulations  of  S 
others,  but  unable  to  control  her  voice,  shejwas  ! 
forced  to  be  silent.  When  they  left  the  hall,  | 
Dayton  surprised  her  by  the  offer  of  his  arm.  \ 
Then  she  determined  to  say  what  she  had  wished  j 
as  soon  as  they  had  gaiued  the  open  air.  But  l 
Richard  did  not  speak,  she  was  continually  less  j 
and  less  able  to  decide  on  a  commencement,  and  j 
thus  it  happened  that  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  \ 
either  until  they  bid  each  other  a  good  night.  \ 
Harriet  flew  to  her  room  and  indulged  her  j 
tears  and  self-chidings.  “Oh!  he  will  think  j 
me  so  stupid,  so  unkind,  so  ill-natured  still;  \ 
and  yet  of  what  value  can  be  my  approval  or  * 


sympathy  to  him?  What  have  I  done  to  cause 
him  to  desire  it?” 

In  a  week  Dayton  delivered  another  lecture, 
in  all  respects  more  successful  than  the  first. 
Again  he  joined  the  Woodworths  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  Animation  made  him  really  handsome,  as 
he  received  congratulations  and  lavished  bon 
mots  on  every  side.  But  he  did  not  stay  to  walk 
home  with  Harriet.  How  could  she  have  ex¬ 
pected  it,  was  her  sad  thought. 

The  next  day  brought  Buch  dismal,  chilly, 
rainy  weather  as  only  winter  and  the  east  wind 
can  produce.  The  clouds,  heavy  with  unceasing 
rain,  drooped  to  the  very  earth;  the  furious 
gusts  shook  the  casements  and  drenched  them 
with  the  icy  showers. 

Harriet,  weary  of  the  day,  more  weary  of  life, 
wandered  listlessly  about  the  house,  and  at  last 
took  refuge  in  the  library.  Drawing  from  her 
pocket  tho  morning  paper,  she  read  again  the 
report  of  the  last  lecture  of  Dayton.  It  filled  a 
column  with  an  appendage  of  laudatory  remarks, 
and  though  the  address  was  spoiled  by  conden¬ 
sation  into  cramped  and  awkward  sentences,  her 
own  lively  memory  supplied  all  which  the  re¬ 
porter  had  fuiled  to  produce. 

When  she  had  concluded  a  second  perusal  of 
the  review,  she  dropped  the  paper  upon  her  lap, 
and  pressing  her  burning  hands  against  her 
face,  wept  long  and  painfully.  The  tempest 
was  furious  without;  another  raged  in  her  own 
breast,  so  that  she  did  not  hear  the  door  gently 
open  and  close,  did  not  note  a  footfall  on  tho 
soft  carpet  which  paused  by  her  chair,  and  did 
not  perceive  a  clear,  penetrating  eye  looking 
from  her  to  the  contents  of  the  open  paper,  and 
from  the  paper  to  her  again. 

“Harriet,  dear  Harriet,  do  not  weep  so,”  said 
a  gentle  voice,  which  seemed  to  her  to  exist  in 
her  imagination  rather  than  in  reality.  She, 
however,  looked  up  and  beheld  Richard  by  her 
side.  Oue  thought  of  the  paper,  one  tumultuous 
effort  to  fold  and  conceal  it,  and  she  hid  her 
crimsoned  face  in  her  hands  again. 

“Say,  dear  Harriet,  has  not  my  foolish  boast 
been  Tufficiently  revenged,  and  can  we  not  be 
friends  once  more?” 

She  held*out  her  hand.  Richard  took  it  be¬ 
tween  his  own.  He  presently  drew  a  chair  close 
to  hers,  and  sitting  down  talked  of  indifferent 
matters  till  she  was  calm. 

At  last  he  paused,  and  commenced  again  in  a 
softer  tone,  “I  came  hither  to-day,  because  I 
must  once  more  learn  my  destiny  from  your  lips, 
because  I  would  know  if  life,  henceforth,  like  the 
last  few  months,  must  be  without  happiness.” 

“  Are  you  not  happy,  you  who  do  right,  whom 
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all  men  praise  and  honor,  who  can  accomplish 
what  you  will?” 

“My  heart  has  no  earthly  home.  It  came  to 
you  once  fbr  sympathy  and  repose,  and  you  cast 
it  from  you ;  and  now  it  comes  again,  not  because 
it  has  any  claim  upon  you,  not  because  it  has 
wealth  enough  to  reward  you,  though  it  yields 
up  its  whole  treasure.  Must  it  again  be  rejected 
and  spurned  as  a  worthless  thing  ? 

“Oh!  do  not  remind  me  of  my  cruel  fault, 
more  merciless  to  me  than  to  you.  Teach  me 
how  to  become  good,  how  to  deserre  such  com¬ 
panionship.” 

The  tempest  raged  furiously  without,  the  mad 


GENTLE 


.  winds  careered  among  the  clouds  and  drove  then 
rushing  downward  in  impetuous  torrents;  but 
there  was  sunshine  in  the  library,  irradiating 
the  gloom  of  the  fast  coming  twilight,  the  son* 
light  of  happy  hearts  shining  through  glad,  joy¬ 
ful  eyes,  and  glancing  in  dimpled  smiles. 

The  very  next  morning  Richard  went  to  Mia 
Ware,  and  told  her  something  which  made  her 
almost  giddy  with  delight. 

“You  must  make  haste,”  said  she,  “if  you 
would  keep  your  word  and  be  married  before 
the  year  is  ended.” 

“  That  I  shall  do,”  replied  Richard 

MAIDEN. 


BT  ELIZABETH  BOUTON. 


Gentle  Maiden !  dreomest  thou 
With  the  moonbeams  on  thy  brow, 
And  a  happy,  hopeful  light 
In  thy  liquid  blue  eye  bright, 

Resting  its  mild  gate  afar 
On  somo  brightly  beaming  star, 

Of  a  future  bright  and  fair 
As  starry  skies  of  evening  are? 

Gentle  Maiden !  droamest  thou 
With  the  moonbeams  on  thy  brow, 

Of  a  sweet,  secluded  spot, 

Worldly  cares  may  enter  not, 

Shared  with  one  thou  lov^t,  how  well 
Words  of  thine  can  never  tell; 

One  whose  fond  protecting  arm 
Shall  be  thy  shield  from  overy  harm? 


Gentle  Maiden !  even  now 
While  the  moonbeams  gild  thy  brow, 
He  whose  image  is  enwrought 
With  thine  every  guileless  thought, 
In  a  pearly  ocean  cave, 

Lies  beneath  the  sounding  wave, 
And  the  sea-birds*  wailing  note, 

And  the  storm  dirge  o’er  him  float 

Gentle  Maiden!  dreaming  now 
With  the  moonbeams  on  thy  brow, 
Ere  another  year  is  old 
Pulses  stilled,  and  warm  hearts  cold, 
Where  the  Autumn  breezes  sigh 
Wafts  the  lone  sea’s  requiem  by, 
Hopes  and  fears,  and  doubting*  o’er, 
Thou  wilt  sleep  and  dream  no  more. 


THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

BT  HABIE  8.  LADD. 


She  bonds  her  head  at  her  weary  task, 

With  patient  trust  sho  smiles, 

And  her  toil  seems  light  as  a  ray  of  hope 
Her  saddened  heart  beguiles. 

Sho  lifts  her  hair  from  her  broad,  fair  brow. 
When  the  Summer  sun  shines  warm, 

Then  gently  chides  her  restless  group, 

And  her  words  fall  like  a  charm. 

And  they  mistily  pore  their  eyes  on  books, 

And  look  their  lessons  through ; 

But  they  silently  dream  of  the  flowers  they  saw 
That  morn  in  the  sparkling  dew. 

She  moves  from  her  seat  and  the  scholars  smile, 
As  she  noiseless  treads  the  floor 


child  leans  forward  to  touch  her  dress, 
While  ^Bother  looks  out  the  door, 

And  longs  to  be  with  the  birds  and  flowers, 
And  beautiful  thing*  and  bright, 

But  a  smile  from  the  gentle  face  hard  by 
Changes  his  musings  quite. 

Her  task  is  done,  and  she  stands  alone 
t  In  the  shade  of  the  school-house  door; 

|  The  little,  restless,  pattering  feet 
Have  pressed  its  threshold  o’er. 

And  her  heart  is  out  with  the  beautiful  thing* 
Her  soul  looks  through  to  God, 

And  she  gives  no  thought  to  to-morrow’s  task, 
Nor  sighs  at  the  chastening  rod. 
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“Where  are  you  going  now,  girls?* 

The  scent  of  a  cigar  floated  in  from  the  piazza, 
lancing  in  that  direction,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
handsome  face,  surrounded  by  light,  curling 
reaths  of  smoke,  that  reminded  me  of  the 
reamy  faces  I  have  seen  in  some  old  picture, 
•oking  out  from  amid  the  fleecy  clouds.  But  it 
as  only  cousin  Philip  smoking  amid  the  roses. 
“We  are  going  out  for  a  walk,”  replied  cousin 
ate,  as  she  arranged  her  black  curls  before  the 
lirror,  and  knotted  the  blue  ribbons  of  a  gipsy 
at  beneath  her  dimpled  chin. 

“Well,”  said  Phil,  laughingly,  “I  presume 
on  would  like  to  have  a  certain  handsome 
oung  gentleman  accompany  you,  but  are  pro- 
ably  too  diffident  to  make  your  wishes  known, 
lowever,  I  am  at  your  service,  ladies.” 

“No!  no!  Phil,”  replied  Kate,  quickly,  “it 
ronld  be  cruel  to  take  you  from  your  book  and 
igar.  Besides  we  shall  go  strolling  about  where¬ 
ver  the  fancy  of  the  moment  takes  us,  and  you 
pntlemen  don’t  like  this  style  of  rambling,  but 
tlways  propose  returning  after  walking  a  short 
istance.  So  I  think  we’ll  not  trouble  you  to- 
ight.”  But  notwitstanding  this  ungracious  an- 
ver,  I  knew  Philip  would  like  to  have  acoom- 
»anied  us.  f 

Kate  Barry  was  a  wilful  girl  of  sixteen,  with 
ter  beautiful  head  filled  with  all  sorts  of  romantic 
otions,  and  unfortunately,  she  had  no  mother 
o  counsel  and  sustain  her ;  yet  I  must  own,  her 
dll  was  law  to  me.  We  had  many  a  strange 
dventure.  Sometimes  she  would  take  me  out 
Qto  the  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  household 
rere  asleep,  to  watch  the  stars,  and  the  outlines 
f  the  hills  and  vallies  as  they  lay  shadowy  and 
^distinct  in  the  spectral  moonlight,  and  would 
othusiastically  repeat  to  me  the  lines  of  some 
'oet,  while  I  stood  shivering  in  the  night  dew 
nd  trembling  with  fear;  but  Kate  was  proud  of 
he  courage  she  possessed,  and  her  freedom  from 
uperstitious  notions.  We  had  walked  in  a  de¬ 
nted  grave-yard  when  the  neglected  graves, 
>Tergrown  with  rank  weeds  and  tangled  briars, 
ooked  still  gloomier  with  the  night  shadows 
eating  upon  them ;  and  Kate  had  often  boasted 
0  Phil  of  having  visited  a  locality  in  the  neigh- 
‘orhood,  where  a  man  had  once  been  murdered, 
which  still  hod  the  reputation  of  being 


^  haunted;  but  she  did  not  tell  him  that  some 

1  I  half  dozen  young  lady  friends  accompanied  her. 
The  old  housekeeper  often  strove  to  detain  us 
by  talking  of  the  miasma  afloat  on  the  evening 
air,  and  the  danger  of  fevers,  but  she  dared  not 
expostulate  with  us,  for  Kate  was  proud,  and 
brooked  no  interference  with  her  projects  from 
inferiors.  4 

I  The  sun  was  sinking  gloriously  in  the  west 
\  amid  a  sea  of  clonds,  purple  and  golden  and 
>  rose-hued.  As  we  walked  lightly  down  the 
\  gravel  path,  I  could  not  help  casting  a  regretful 

I  glance  back  at  Philip,  who  still  sat  reading  iu 
the  piazza,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  with 
the  tips  of  the  slippers  I  had  embroidered  for 
him  resting  on  the  window-sill. 

\  Kate  and  I  gathered  meadow  lilies  and  wild 
?  roses ;  we  filled  our  little  willow  baskets  with  the 
s  luscious  blackberries  that  weighed  the  bushes 
|  down  into  the  rank  grass  beneath;  we  stood  on 
\  the  hill-tops  and  looked  with  delighted  eyes  at 
s  the  winding  river,  the  pretty  village,  and  the 
?  windows  of  the  farm-houses  far  away  on  the 
\  hills  that  sparkled  in  the  red  light  of  the  sun- 
|  set;  we  listened  to  the  musical  tinkling  of  the 
j  sheep-bells,  and  passed  a  moment  beside  the 
\  Black  Pond,  where  the  frogs  were  holding  such 
|  a  grand  concert ;  but  the  sun  bad  not  yet  dis- 
\  appeared  behind  the  hills  when  we  entered  the 
\  shady  yard  that  surrounded  the  widow  Beane’s 

I  cottage.  The  sitting-room  door  was  open,  and 
the  dear  old  lady  was  sleeping  in  her  arm-chair, 
with  the  sunlight  streaming  over  her  rosy  face, 
and  her  head  resting  heavily  on  one  shoulder. 
We  could  not  help  wondering  how  she  had  ever 
contrived  to  crowd  her  short,  corpulent  figure 

I*  into  the  narrow  limits  of  that  chair;  but  a  mos¬ 
quito  had  long  been  buzzing  about  her  face,  and 
at  last  the  unmerciful  little  insect  aroused  her, 
so  that  she  gave  him  a  hearty  slap  with  her 
plump  fingers,  and  opening  her  eyes  caught  a 
glimpse  of  our  laughing  faces. 

“Ah!  girls,  you’re  amusing  yourselves  at  my 
.  expense,”  she  said,  tying  her  cap-strings  and 

I  adjusting  her  spectacles. 

Elate  apologized  for  our  unceremonious  en¬ 
trance. 

“Miss  Anna,”  said  the  good  lady,  with  par¬ 
donable  vanity,  for  she  had  once  been  a  rustio 
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beauty,  “my  figure  was  once  as  slight  and 
elegant  as  Kate’s,  and  I  think  she  well  be  as 
stout  as  any  old  lady  in  the  Tillage  by  the  time 
she  is  sixty  years  old.” 

“How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Mrs.  Deane?”  said 
Kate,  “I  am  sure  I  hope  I  shall  never  survive 
it.  It  is  too  shocking  to  think  of  for  a  moment.” 

“I  entertained  the  same  opinions  when  I  was 
a  girl,  and  you  see  the  result,”  said  Mrs.  Deane. 
“I  believed  then,  as  doubtless  you  do  now,  in 
broken  hearts,  undying  attachments,  falling  in 
love  at  first  sight,  and  all  such  sentimental  non¬ 
sense.  My  first  lover  was  a  handsome,  good- 
hearted  fellow,  but  his  principles  were  somewhat 
loose,  and  there  was  so  littlo  energy  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  that  my  parents  would  not  consent  to  our 
marriage.  Dick  proposed  an  elopement,  pro¬ 
tested  he  should  die  if  I  persisted  in  my  cruel 
determination,  and  said  I  would  relent  when  he 
should  be  lying  in  his  cold  grave;  and  I,  silly 
little  goose  that  I  was,  believed  every  word  he 
said.  The  day  after  this  interview,  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  window  in  melancholy  mood,  with 
Helen  Morny  at  my  side,  when  who  should  I  see 
passing  the  house  but  Dick.  He  cast  one  wild, 
desperate  glance  at  me,  and  then  I  saw  him 
rushing  toward  the  river,  his  long  hair  floating 
on  the  wind,  and  his  coat-skirts  streaming  be¬ 
hind  him.  ‘Oh!  he  will  be  killed,  he  is  going 
to  throw  himself  into  the  water.*  I  shrieked 
and  fell  back  fainting.” 

Here  the  old  lady  paused,  evidently  agitated 
by  some  deep  emotion,  though  of  what  nature 
we  could  not  determine  in  the  uncertain  twilight. 

“Well,”  asked  Kate,  after  a  moment’s  silence, 
“was  he  drowned?” 

“Oh!  no,”  replied  Mrs.  Deane,  and  we  now 
fiaw  she  was  laughing  heartily.  “He  was  only 
in  pursuit  of  his  hat,  which  a  high  wind  had 
just  lifted  from  his  head  and  carried  in  that 
direction.  The  very  next  week  he  was  married 
to  my  rival,  Jenny  White;  and  my  faith  in  the 
constancy  of  lovers  was  decidedly  dampened.” 

We  sat  long  in  the  pleasant  twilight,  listening 
to  the  stories  Mrs.  Deane  related.  We  led  her 
at  last  to  speak  of  her  only  son,  a  wild  boy,  who 
had  left  her  many  years  before,  and  gone  off  to 
Bea.  She  once  cherished  hopes  that  he  would 
return,  but  she  told  us  now  with  a  faltering  voice 
and  eyes  misty  with  tears,  that  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  that  all  the  crew  had  perished  except  two 
sailors  who  escaped  to  tell  the  fearful  tale.  We 


were  sad  and  silent  now,  for  Willie  Deane  had  i 
been  a  playmate  of  ours.  But  Mrs.  Deane  was  s 
a  lively,  cheerful  woman,  and  soon  wiping  away  jj 
the  traces  of  her  emotion,  she  recovered  her  usual  * 


animation,  and  bustled  out  of  the  room  to  pn- 
cure  lights  as  it  was  becoming  quite  dark.  WE 
I  sat  watching  the  fire-flies  flashing  about  in  t* 
darkness,  the  vine -leaves  were  put  caution^ 
aside,  and  the  shadow  of  a  face,  for  a  momm 
darkened  the  window.  Nor  was  I  dreaming,  k 
turning  toward  Kate,  I  saw  her  glance  riveted  k 
the  same  direction.  The  face  disappeared,  m 
almost  immediately  Mrs.  Deane  entered,  beam; 
two  flaming  tallow  candles  in  brightly  polisW 
brass  candlesticks.  Simultaneously  there  vast 
rap  at  the  door,  and  opening  it  Mrs.  Deane  «• 
mitted  a  stranger. 

A  large  cloak  shrouded  his  person.  The  fie* 
was  so  shaded  by  an  odd-looking  hat  slouched 
over  it,  that  littlo  was  visible  except  the  wild- 
looking  black  eyes  and  a  fierce  moustache;  bat 
the  cheeks  were  white  and  livid  as  those  of » 
corpse.  A  stiff  bow  was  his  only  salutation,  and 
seating  himself,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Deane. 

I  feli  the  blood  run  chill  to  my  heart,  for  good 
uncle  Jerry  had  long  slept  in  the  narrof  hoise 
assigned  to  all  the  living. 

“My  husband  is  dead,  sir,”  replied  Ms 
Deane,  composedly.  , 

An  ominous  silence  succeeded,  and  as  the 
clock  tolled  the  hour  of  eight,  I  saw  the  strangw 
press  his  hand  to  his  side  as  though  seiied  ly 
some  sudden  spasm.  It  was  a  very  white  hwd , 
but  there  was  a  large,  red  stain  upon  it,  and  1| 
saw  a  jewel  flash  brilliantly  in  the  light. 

Then  the  stillness  was  again  broken  byki 
deep,  sepulchral  voice.  “Can  you  tell  a*, 
madam, %ow  far  it  is  hence  to  the  blasted  pi* 
near  the  four  corners,  on  the  road  to  Welby!” 

Even  Mrs.  Deane  started,  as  she  answered  tki 
question,  for  it  was  the  very  spot  where 
Miller  had  been  murdered,  five  years  ago  tW 
very  night. 

I  expected  the  old  house  dog  would  common 
howling,  and  I  must  confess  too  thatlgkn^ 
at  the  candles,  to  sec  whether  the  light  it? 
emitted  was  in  the  slightest  degree  ringed*^ 
blue.  But  Kate  thought  only  of  our  lonely  wiS 
homeward,  and  rising  she  bade  our  friend  * 
cheerful  good  night,  saying  she  thought  we  m** 
go  as  it  was  getting  late. 

“Wait  a  moment,  girls,”  said  Mrs.  IW*' 
“Michael  will  be  in  from  the  meadow  and  k* 
shall  go  home  with  you.”  But  Kate  was  tcv 
proud  to  accept  this  offer,  though  her  fac*  *** 
quite  pallid  with  fear.  So  wo  stepped  tres* 
blingly  out  into  the  moonlight 

“Walk  swiftly,  Nan,”  said  Kate,  seizing 
hand,  “did  yon  notice  how  white  his  face  w# 
and  that  red  spot  on  his  hand?” 
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“Indeed  I  did,”  was  my  scarce  audible  reply, 
“who  or  what  could  he  be?” 

“I  thought  at  first,”  whispered  Kate,  “that  it 
might  be  Willie  Deane  come  safely  home  from 
sea.  Did  you  not  observe  that  Lion,  though  he 
rose  and  snuffed  around  him,  did  not  bark  or 
growl  as  he  usually  does  at  strangers?  What 
odd  questions  he  asked.” 

We  were  walking  rapidly;  but  thinking  we 
heard  steps,  with  a  nervous  feeling  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  we  both  turned  oiir  heads  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  and  looked  back  toward  the  cottage. 

Great  heavens!  the  stranger  had  just  left  it 
and  was  coming  in  the  same  direction.  We  in¬ 
creased  our  speed;  but  the  black  shadow  behind 
us  advanced  over  the  ground  at  a  prodigious  rate. 
Once  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  halloo;  but  Kate 
harried  me  on. 

“Let  us  cross  the  meadow,”  she  said,  “we 
shall  reach  the  bridge  sooner,  and  he  may  not 
take  the  same  route.” 

“So  we  turned  aside  from  the  main  road,  and 
ran  swiftly  through  the  sweet-scented  clover, 
glittering  with  the  evening  dew.  Again  I 
glanced  back  over  my  shoulder.  The  stranger 
had  taken  the  same  route.  Almost  exhausted, 
we  crossed  the  low  stile;  I  could  hear  his  deep 
breathing  and  the  heavy  tramp!  tramp!  of  his 
footsteps  close  behind  us ;  nearer  he  came,  and 
jast  as  we  reached  the  old  bridge,  an  arm  was 
thrown  around  each  of  us,  a  heavy  moustache 
brushed  my  cheek,  and  I  saw  instantly  that  the 
mysterious  stranger  was  cousin  Philip.  But 
Kate  had  broken  away  from  him,  and  seizing 
the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  crossing  the 
bridge  from  the  opposite  direction,  exclaimed, 

“Oh!  save  me,  sir!” 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure,  madam,  if  you 
will  inform  me  in  what  direction  my  efforts  are 
needed,”  was  the  ready  response. 

“Bravo,  Kate!  what  a  heroine  you  are,” 
Bhouted  Phil,  “running  away  from  your  brother 
ns  though  the  shade  of  Dr.  Faustus,  or  the  ghost 
of  Ned  Miller  himself,  was  in  pursuit.”  We  both 
laughed  now,  thinking  of  our  foolish  ftars  and 
how  easily  we  had  been  imposed  upon. 


“I  fear,  young  ladies,”  said  Phil,  “that  I 
shall  have  bronchitis  after  this  night’s  exer¬ 
tions.  I  shouted  your  names,  till  I  was  fairly 
hoarse,  to  dispel  your  fears  and  make  myself 
known ;  but  you  paused  never  a  moment,  and  as 
I  saw  your  white  dresses  flitting  in  the  moon¬ 
light  over  the  tall  grass,  hedges  and  ditches,  I 
almost  feared  you  were  a  couple  of  elves  or 
fairies  striving  to  lead  me  into  some  enchanted 
ground. 

“Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Through  brush,  through  briar, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

Through  flood,  through  fire.” 

As  cousin  Phil  finished  this  quotation,  he 
turned  and  formally  introduced  to  us  bis  old 
college  friend  and  chum,  Mr.  Andrew  Norton. 

Mr.  Norton  said,  as  Miss  Barry  had  appealed 
to  him  for  protection,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a 
chivalrous  knight  to  escort  her  safely  home.  So 
Kate  took  his  offered  arm,  cousin  Phil  drew  my 
hand  within  his  own,  and  in  mirthful  mood  we 
resumed  our  walk  homeward. 

“I  did  not  think,  Nan,”  said  Phil,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  house,  “  that  my  masquerade  would 
prove  so  successful.” 

“Indeed,”  I  replied,  “I  am  almost  afraid  of 
your  ghost-ship  even  now.” 

“Well,  then,”  he  said,  roguishly,  “I  shall 
have  to  stop  a  moment  at  the  fountain  to  wash 
away  the  traces  of  this  white  paint,  pearl  pow¬ 
der,  or  whatever  you  ladies  call  it,  that  I  pur¬ 
loined  from  Kate’s  toilet.  I  think  it  must  be 
lying  in  some  very  fanciful  streaks  on  my  coun¬ 
tenance.  I  must  remove  the  stain  of  this  red 
stuff  from  my  hand  too,  rouge,  isn’t  that  what 
they  call  it,  Nan?” 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  we  passed  plea¬ 
santly  in  our  own  pretty  parlor,  with  music  and 
cheerful  conversation,  and  when  Mr.  Norton  de¬ 
parted,  I  saw  in  his  hand  the  half-blown  monthly 
rose,  Kate  had  broken  from  Mrs.  Deane’s  bush, 
and  thrown  carelessly  on  the  centre-table  when 
we  came  home. 

Since  that  night  Philip  and  I  have  decided  to 
finish  our  life-walk  together,  and  wild  Kate  Barry 
is  now  the  dignified,  lady-like  Mrs.  Norton. 


KATE. 

BT  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LXWBENOE. 


The  blushes  on  her  lovely  face 
Like  rose  leaves  dancing  in  the  light, 
But  added  to  the  artless  grace 
Of  her,  my  darling,  my  delight! 


What  witchery  in  each  dreamy  glance, 

In  every  smile  what  artless  Joy ! 

Like  wavelets  where  the  sunbeams  dance 
Was  she,  who  loved  me  when  a  boy. 
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BY  TH1  AUTHOR  OF  “SUSY  L - *8  DIABY. 

CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGB  107. 

Concord ,  September  lZth.  t dinner.  I  hope  he  may  not  come  nntil  Ikrn 

Yesterday,  Andrew  Bell  came  flying  through  j  had  time  to  shape  anew  all  my  feeling  tew 


the  yard,  through  the  hall ;  I  heard  him  talking 
hurriedly  with  mamma,  and  going  hurriedly  up 
stairs  and  along  the  passage  to  his  room.  On 
his  way  back  he  called  out,  at  the  head  of  tho 
staircase,  “Good-bye,  good  Jenny,  I’m  gone!” 

“Gone?  Where?” 

“To  New  York;  on  business;  by  this  train 
that  is  close  at  hand.  Good-bye.” 

And,  without  waiting  for  my  “good-bye,” 
that,  however,  followed  him  down  stairs,  he  was 
gone. 

“Yes,”  thought  I,  drawing  a  long  breath  after 
having  sat  awhile  looking  at  one  finger-nail 
and  another.  “This  is,  after  all,  a  hurrying, 
flurrying  sort  of  world,  where  one  can  never  be 
exactly  at  rest  for  one  day;  can  never  know  what 
is  coming,  or  in  what  shape  things  will  come,  or 
anything.”  I  had  got  so  far  when  mamma  came 
up  bringing  a  letter,  a  drop-letter.  Andrew  Bell 
brought  it  in,  she  said,  with  papers  and  letters 
for  papa,  from  the  post-office.  She  just  stopped 
to  look  over  my  littered  table,  to  smile  and  say 
that  she  really  believed  I  was  turning  author, 
and  then  went  on  to  her  own  chamber. 

Hero  is  my  letter.  See,  Dick,  Bee,  little  Nan, 
if  it  isn’t  pleasant  to  have  such  a  letter. 

“To  Miss  Stoughton— If  a  serpent,  wily, 
beautiful,  but  full  of  venom,  looked  out  to  you 
from  among  the  grass  and  the  flowers  at  your 
feet,  would  you  lend  yourself  to  the  attractions 
of  its  gaze,  meeting  its  approach  with  your 
own?  Would  you  lay  your  hand  upon  its  grace¬ 
fully  coiling  shape,  needlessly  risking  the  con¬ 
sequences?  I  don’t  think  you  would,  Miss 
Stoughton ;  yet  heaven  knows  you  do  something 
like  it  whenever  you  approach.  I  know  that 
she  is  as  false  as  corrupt  and  as  corrupting  as 
the  devil.  You’ll  know  it  some  day,  if  you  don’t 
stop  just  where  you  are.  Youb  Friend.” 

The  hand  was  evidently  constrained.  But  it 
is  Andrew  Bell’s  hand.  It  is  not  his  style  of 
writing;  that  one  may  know.  But  he  is  capable 
of  assuming  this,  or  any  other  style. 

Well,  I  have  only  this  one  thing  to  say  and 
feel  about  it.  I  am  glad  he  will  not  be  here  to 
174 


\  him. 

I  haven’t  been  to  see  Caroline.  When  I  in 
in  the  hall,  yesterday,  ready  to  go,  compsr 
came;  and  we  were  not  alone  a  minute  after  ibt 
;  until  bed-time.  Mamma  was  well  pleased.  9h 
:  was  never  really  glad  to  see  Miss  Phipps  befon 
To-day  she  was  glad,  because  it  kept  me. 

So  I  will  finish  my  letter;  for  she  will  be  he* 
:  to-day  early ;  and  mamma  has  invited  a  ta? 
:  dozen  people  to  meet  her.  Mamma  has  dmi] 
;  ways  about  this  time.  I  think  she  studies  ki 
she  may  keep  me  at  home. 

Papa’s  business  has  taken  him  to  Portland 
Andrew  Bell  has  gone  with  Croly,  mamma  ami 
to  see  to  some  affairs  that  concern  papa  um 
Major  Croly  in  common. 

Good-bye.  Mamma  would  have  messages,^ 
she  were  here.  I  send  love  and  heartiest  wi-h* 
that  I  were  with  you.  I  don’t  think  there  is 
comfort  to  be  had  here.  Thine,  Jenfl 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Concord ,  October  10M,  1854, 
j  I  have  been  sick  almost  unto  death.  I  vai 
j  taken  with  something  that  seemed  akin  ti 
\  cholera,  just  after  finishing  my  last  to  yn 
i  and,  for  two  weeks,  was  very  low.  But  I 

>  happy  in  the  midst  of  my  greatest  pain;  fori 
|  verily  thought  I  was  almost  Home.  I  tun*: 
|  back  at  last  as  the  crisis  passed,  loth,  and  vid 

>  the  tears  running  astream  on  my  pillow.  If  I 

<  am  not  willing  to  live,  I  was  not  worthy  and  t; 

<  to  die.  This  I  know ;  and  with  humble  an! 

>  penitent  heart,  I  ask  that  I  may  lie  within  tit 
i  will,  the  love  of  God,  as  the  babe  lies  in  it* 

\  mother’s  arms,  never  questioning,  never  afrail 
|  Dear  papa  came  home  hurrying,  as  soon  t$ 
i  mamma  wrote  to  him  of  my  sickness.  He  vu 
S  so  kind,  so  tender  toward  me,  that  I  shall  lot; 

|  and  honor  him  all  the  days  of  my  life,  as  well  a 
!  one  could  one’s  own  father. 

I  Wednesday,  lid- 

>  I  didn’t  know  when  Andrew  Bell  came.  It 
t  was  some  time  when  I  was  so  very  sick  that  I 
s  did  not  notice  what  was  said  to  me.  When  I 
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is  better,  mamma  said,  “You  don’t  say  a  word 
out  Andrew,  darlings” 

“No,  mamma.” 

“He  thinks  strange  of  it,  I  know.  He  has 
ced  me  about  it,  several  times.  Lately  he 
y  inquires  how  you  are,  looking  in  an  anxious 
y  in  my  face.” 

‘Tell  him  I  am  better,  and - ”  * 

‘Tell  him  you  are  better,  dear?  Is  that  all?” 
‘Yes,  mamma.  Mamma  please — there,  that 
ight  Now  I  would  like  to  sleep.”  I  kissed 
hand  that  made  smooth  and  easy  my  pillow, 
t  spread  the  counterpane  anew,  and  settled 
rest. 

Thursday,  12/ A. 

Vhen  I  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  I  asked 
mraa  whether  she  had  seen  Caroline,  or  heard 
thing  of  her.  She  had  not  seen  her;  but  she 
[  heard  that,  why,  for  days  and  days,  mamma 
1,  nobody  went  near  her.  She  invited  Mrs. 
iicott  and  Louisa  Fleming  to  see  her,  but  they 
t  excuses.  When  she  came  to  go  out,  which 
did  as  soon  as  Dr.  White  left,  she  met  avoid- 
e  and  incomprehensible  glances.  She  spoko 
her  dressmaker  about  it,  and  her  dressmaker 
her  understand  what  it  meant. 

\>or  Caroline !  Awhile  she  was  as  pale  and 
Jtill  as  if  she  were  dead;  quite  as  pale;  every 
f  as  still.  Then  she  drew  hard,  sobbing, 
rering  breaths  with  both  hands  lying  hard 
her  breast,  and  her  eyes  ghastly  as  if  she 
lid  die. 

Ihe  did  not  have  her  work  finished,  mamma 
1.  Some  one  told  mamma  that  she  went  to 
room ;  that  the  dressmaker  heard  her  walk- 
it,  now  with  hurried  steps  and  then  with 
*;  and  then,  awhile,  there  would  be  no  sound. 

J  dressmaker  was  obliged  at  length  to  go  up 
directions.  Caroline  did  not  turn  toward 
.  She  just  told  her  that  she  might  leave  the 
‘k  and  go  home. 

'he  dressmaker  had  been  in  since,  mamma 
i.  She  saw  Caroline  through  an  open  door, 
i  window,  with  her  elbow  on  the  sash  and  her 
Q  on  her  hand,  looking  out.  The  work  lay 
led  on  a  table  just  as  she  left  it,  two  days 
ore.  Caroline’s  mother  came  in  with  dull 
s,  and  carrying  herself  as  if  the  burden  of 
ay  a  year,  of  many  an  ordinary  sorrow  had 
n  laid  on  her  shoulders  in  the  last  two  days. 
J  spoke  with  difficulty,  when  she  said  that 
•oline  was  not  ready  yet  to  havo  her  work 
shed.  That  was  all  she  said.  It  was  all 
mma  knew;  only  the  dressmaker  said  that 
•oline  turned  her  ear  sharply  to  listen,  while 
1  mother  was  speaking,  as  if  she  feared  that 
i  would  ask  something,  or  disclaim  something. 


Oh,  it  wrung  my  heart  so  to  hear  these  things! 
I  tried  to  plan  something ;  tried  to  think  how  I 
would  write  a  few  words,  ever  so  few,  and  get 
them  to  her.  But  my  head  whirled  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  put  it  off.  But  many  a  quick 
shower  of  tears  fell  as  I  thought  how  the  poor 
child  needed  me,  and  how  helpless  I  was;  as  I 
murmured  half-aloud,  “If  Andrew  Bell  were  like 
Dick !”  For,  you  see,  I  knew  that  if  I  had  one 
willing  to  help  me,  I  could  have  it  all  cleared 
up,  and  made  bright  and  happy  again  for  Caro¬ 
line  and  for  her  poor  old  mother.  I  hope  God 
will  forgive  me ;  for  I  could  not  help  feeling  hard 
toward  mamma,  when  I  saw  her  so  unmoved  to¬ 
ward  them.  She  rocked  and  smiled;  wore  beau¬ 
tiful  morning  caps  in  my  room,  beautiful  morning 
gowns  and  slippers.  She  brought  my  drink  in 
a  silver  cup,  my  bits  of  toast  and  the  like  on 
gilded  dishes.  But  I  hated  it  all  at  times,  and 
inwardly  called  it  a  mockery.  I  looked  at  mamma 
and  inwardly  said,  “Oh,  mamma,  mammal  is  it 
for  this  you  live?  Of  all  the  wronged  and  op¬ 
pressed  who  go  on  with  us  toward  the  grave,  is 
there  not  one,  near  or  remote,  whom  you  will 
pity,  whom  you  will  strive  to  save?” 

Tuesday,  17/A. 

By-and-bye,  after  several  days,  when  I  had 
got  pencil  and  paper  beside  me  to  write  to  Caro¬ 
line,  this  note  came. 

“Jenny  Deab — They  tell  me  you  are  very, 
very  ill.  But  some  time  this  will  reach  you, 
will  come  into  the  hands  that  I  long  to  touch, 
long  to  lay  my  cheek,  my  lips  upon,  and  then 
you  will  understand  what  I  feel  toward  you. 

“If  I  knew,  without  a  shadow  of  fear,  that 
you  unwaveringly  believe  me  innocent,  that  you 
love  me — better  for  what  I  suffer,  I  should  not 
go,  I  could  think  of  you,  could  bear  all  the  rest, 
waiting  for  what  time  and  the  goodness  there  is 
somewhere  in  every  heart,  would  do;  staying 
here  with  my  father  and  my  mother,  in  the  home 
that  a  little  while  ago  was  so  fair  and  peaceful! 
Not  knowing,  not  daring  to  try  you,  I  go  to-mor¬ 
row,  inwardly  believing  that  you  love  me,  taking 
this  belief  with  me  as  my  only  comforter.  For 
I  could  not  live  if  repulsed  by  you.  I  should  go, 
something  tells  me,  and  lay  my  distracted  head 
to  rest  beneath  the  water  that  ripples  and  tempts 
me  below  the  garden. 

“God  help  me!  He  knows  how  sore  is  my 
need  of  Him. 

“  If  you  can  love  me  still  and  believe  me  inno¬ 
cent,  (as  innocent  as  you  or  any  one  can  be, 
Jenny,)  oh,  do!  Love  me  on  and  on,  year  after 
year.  I  shall  be  very  far  away.  I  shall  neither 
see  your  face  nor  hear  your  voice;  but  oh,  love 
me!  Let  me  love  you.  Caroline.” 
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Well,  she  -was  gone.  Nobody  had  asked  her  j  “You  will  see  him,  won’t  you!”  persist 
parents  where;  they  had  told  no  one;  at  least,  mamma,  coaxingly. 
so  far  as  Miss  Croly  knew,  mamma  said.  But  it  “No,  mamma,  I  can’t.” 
was  supposed  that  she  had  gone  back  to  Illinois.  “What  can  I  say  to  him  then?”  drawing  ho- 
She  went  with  a  thick  veil  over  her  face  to  the  self  back  from  me.  “To  tell  you  the  truth.il 
depot,  mamma  said,  speaking  of  her  now,  for  the  \  begged  me  to  persuade  you  to  see  him,  or  tottl 
first  time,  with  some  concern  on  her  features,  me  why  you  won’t  see  him.  What  can  I  saj 
Her  father  carried  her.  She  didn’t  go  into  the  him?”  • 

ladies  saloon  to  wait  until  the  train  was  ready;  “Say  that  I  am  tired;  that  I  amnotstrocf 
but  went  down  deep  steps  and  across  one  track  yet.” 

to  take  her  seat  directly  in  a  car.  “The  very  thing  I  have  been  saying  to  hia 

But  my  head  is  so  dizzy  with  writing  and  this  fortnight!  He  will  be  angry  this  time,  1 
thinking!  :  know,  if  I  say  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  I  shut 

Wednesday  18 th.  blame  him.  You  see  his  father  and  the  docur 
Said  mamma  to  me  this  morning,  when  I  was  any  time.” 
sitting  in  my  dressing-gown,  “You  are  much  I  did  not  speak,  and  she  re-urged  the  nutter 
t  better  this  morning,  dear?”  in  a  new  shape.  “He  will  be  married  to  Joseph 

“Yes,  mamma.”  ine  Clement,  in  less  than  a  year,  probably.”  This 

“You  have  a  little  freshness  in  your  cheeks  made  my  heart  fly  a  little,  as  I  will  confess.  I 
for  the  first  time.  This  dressing-gown  docs  stilled  it,  however,  thinking  to  myseif  that  I  vas 
something  toward  it,  I  suppose.  It  is  very  be-  a  fool  to  feel  thus,  after  all  the  struggle  tod  in¬ 
coming.  You  are  thoughtless,  this  morning,”  discipline  I  had  had  in  that  sick  chamber, 
finding  that  I  did  not  speak.  “He  goes  there  very  often,  as  I  know,"pw* 

“I  think  of  Caroline  all  the  time,  mamma!”  sued  mamma.  “And  they  say  Miss  Croly spnh 
said  I,  tears  rising  and  choking  me.  “I  don’t  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  settled  affair.  His  father 
know  how  to  bear  it!”  I  am  so  weak  yet,  that  |  will  feel  bad,  as  I  am  sure  I  shall;  for  weboti 
I  grow  hysterical  and  feel  as  if  I  must  die  when  ;  had  other  hopes.  So  you  don’t  intend  to  s« 
I  think  or  speak  long  of  her.  I  said  no  more,  him?” 

therefore.  Loosening  my  wrapper  at  the  throat  j  “Please  don’t  urge  me,  mamma.  I  can't  not. 
and  taking  long  breaths,  I  put  the  thoughts  Wait  until  I  feel  better.” 
away,  saying  within  myself,  “I  must  wait.  But  Hearing  that  my  voice  was  unsteady,  sb 
God  has  brought  me  back  from  the  very  gate  of  kissed  me,  called  me  “a  dear,  good  giri/’p*^ 
death  unto  life;  and  now  shall  my  strength,  ;  raised  to  Bay  no  more  about  it,  but  to  letE* 
when  it  comes,  be  consecrated  unto  Christ-like  take  my  own  time;  and  then  went  down  to  a? 
deeds  of  love  and  mercy.  And,  first  of  all,  will  something  to  Andrew  Bell;  I  am  sure  I  d«i 
I  find  her  and  restore  her.”  know  what  it  could  be,  that  would  not  offeti 

“When  will  you  see  Andrew  Bell,  child?”  him.  But  this  must  take  its  chance, 
asked  mamma,  working  upon  my  hair.  And  a  j:  Cochran  comes  in  occasionally.  Mamma  stf* 
strange  sound  the  words  had  to  me;  my  thoughts  he  seems  in  bad  spirits  and  talks  sometimes  <* 
were  so  different,  so  far  away !  leaving  Concord.  Andrew  Bell,  who  has  nothing 

“I  don’t  know,  mamma.”  to  boast  of  himself  in  the  way  of  liveliness,* 

“I  wish  you  would  let  him  come  up  now.  J  mamma  says,  dissuades  him  from  it,  telling  bis 
He  hasn’t  seen  you  at  all,  you  know;  and  it  is  |  that  soon  they  two  will  go  off  New  London  wst. 
too  bad!  Hefeebit;  and  even  his  father  begins  ^  where  the  brooks  and  ponds  are  glistening  a 
to  think  it  strange  that  you  don’t  let  him  come  every  direction,  to  see  what  pleasures  they  & 
up,  or  speak  of  him  at  all.  Won't  you  let  him  find  hunting  in  the  woods,  taking  trout  and  pert- 
come?  He’s  down  stairs;  waiting,  I  know,  think-  in  the  waters. 

ing  that  he  will  be  called.”  - 

But  you  see  I  couldn’t  see  him.  If  I  could  go  $  CHAPTER  VII. 

back  to  the  old  feeling  that  I  had  for  him  before  l  Concord ,  October  SUtf  l$5i 

that  letter  came,  God  knows  how  welcome  his  >  You  see,  I’ve  got  her  here,  her  good  name*^ 
face  would  be;  and  bis  voice.  I  long  now  to  s  her  tranquillity  restored  unto  her.  Only  she  say*  | 
hear  his  voice  and  to  see  his  face.  But  every  ^  she  has  so  little  courage  now  to  go  forth  in  ^ 
sentiment  of  open-hearted,  open-handed  candor  ij  This  is  in  part  because  she  has  been  really® 
and  justice  in  me,  arrays  itself  against  the  soul  s  and  is  not  yet  strong;  in  part  because  she  €J3 
within  him  that  conceived  and  wrought  out  deli-  \  never  forget  the  hard  visage  the  world  has 
berately  so  poor,  so  cowardly  a  measure.  >  late  been  showing  her. 
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As  soon  as  I  could  see  Caroline’s  mother,  I  But  let  me  make  haste  with  my  story, 
arned  that  Caroline’s  destination  was  Illinois,  j:  To  Mrs.  Baderly  and  every  one  I  met,  after 
nt  that  she  was,  as  yet,  at  Worcester,  being  we  came  back,  I  said,  out  of  a  heart  so  glad  so 
x>  weak  to  go  any  farther.  She  was  stopping  very  thankful,  that  it  felt  love  toward  every- 
>r  a  week  or  two  with  her  near  relatives  there,  body,  “Caroline  has  come  back!  aren’t  you 
er  grandparents  on  her  mother’s  side.  glad  V9  I  really  felt  that  they  must  be  and  were 

I  took  dear  little  Louise  Fleming  into  my  con-  glad.  And,  as  I  talked  with  them,  with  my 
dence;  and,  after  having  despatched  a  note  to  face  (full  of  cordiality,  as  I  know,)  close  before 
aroline  telling  her  that  I  was  coming,  we  started,  {theirs,  the  clouds  went  off  their  features;  the 
rst  for  Boston,  where  the  Whites  were;  the  J  light  of  kindness  broke  forth,  so  that  they  said 
octor  and  his  wife,  I  mean.  Oh  I  but  let  me  tell  <  at  length,  heartily,  “I  am  glad!”  Don’t  you 
ou  that  mamma  disapproved  and  opposed  tho  j  think  I  could  have  knelt,  anywhere,  wherever 
atire  proceeding.  If  Caroline  came  back,  An-  \  we  were,  standing  or  sitting,  to  bless  God,  and 
rew  Bell  would  be  again  attached  to  her,  and  ^  to  weep  grateful  tears?  I  was  never  so  thankful; 
ould,  ten  to  one,  marry  her.  She  was  sure  j  it  seems  to  me  that  I  never  can  be  again, 
be  was  very  far  from  being  desirous  of  any  \  Not  a  word  was  said  by  any  of  us,  in  the  way 
ttch  family  connexion.  She  would  rather  it  <  of  directly  clearing  anything  up.  Incidentally 
ould  be  Jose  Clement  than  she.  She  brought  { we  let  it  be  known  how  Mrs.  White  was  sick 
be  doctor  and  papa  to  oppose  me;  but  it  ended  i  there;  how  good,  faithful  Caroline  attended  her 
y the  doctor’s  saying,  “Well,  well!  never  mind!  {  day  and  night;  and  how  old  Dr.  Campbell  (who 
*et  her  go.  The  women  will  have  their  own  { left  town  the  next  day  and  has  but  just  returned) 
rav;”  and  by  papa’s  looking  me  and  then  \  came  in  while  she  was  there,  found  her  blue  and 
lamma  kindly  in  the  face,  saying,  “If  you  \ home-sick — because  her  husband  had  gone,  be- 
0,  daughter,  be  careful.  I  am  afraid  you  are  >  cause  she  was  still  so  weak — but  left  her  laugh- 
ardly  strong  enough.  But  of  this  you  your-  j  ing  and  in  good  spirits  from  a  large  dose  of  his 
elf  are  the  best  judge.  If  she  goes,  mother,”  $  bost  medicine,  joking. 

peaking  to  mamma,  “it  will  all  come  nut  right,  5  Dr.  Campbell’s  wife  has  given  a  large  party  to 
would  never  mind.”  i  the  Whites,  who  are  old  friends  of  her  husband. 

Mamma  “hoped  it  would,  she  was  sure;  i  We  had  a  dozen,  or  so,  to  dine  at  our  house  one 

)Qt - ”  |  day,  upon  some  trout  and  birds  sent  to  mamma 

We  found  the  Whites.  I  wonder,  by-the-way,  j  by  Andrew  Bell  and  Cochran  from  New  London, 
f  I  have  told  you  that  Mrs.  White  was  with  the  {  We  had  a  sail,  a  large  company  of  us,  at  night, 
toctor  in  his  late  visit  to  Caroline.  I  don’t  be-  l  upon  the  river  in  Caroline’s  boat,  in  Governor 
ieve  I  have;  or  that  Mrs.  White,  the  doctor’s  \  Butler’s  and  two  or  threo  others.  Mrs.  Fits,  a 
rife  that  is,  was  sick  while  they  were  here.  She  \  distinguished  vocalist  of  Boston,  at  present  visit- 
fas.  They  came  up  by  the  evening  train.  On  j  ing  the  Hapworths,  together  with  Mrs.  Hubbard, 
•ccount  of  her  sickness,  the  doctor  returned  \  wife  of  our  new  Adjutant  General,  were  of  the 
iome  without  her.  She  did  not  go  out  while  l  company.  Mr.  Dodd,  with  his  wonderful  flute, 
he  was  here;  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  !  his  wonderfully  sweet  voice,  was  there;  and  the 
'«  taken  to  the  cars,  she  went  home;  accom-  i  three  gave  us  long  passages  from  “Norma”  and 
anied  by  Caroline’s  father  to  the  depot,  where  j  “Lucrozia  Borgia.”  Heard  there  on  the  still, 
he  was  met  by  her  husband’s  brother,  so  it  { broad,  deeply-shaded  river,  in  the  holy  calm  of 
‘appened  that  no  one  knew,  at  first,  of  her  j  twilight,  with  a  company  abundantly  able  to 
laving  been  here.  So  much  we  learned  here  j  appreciate  the  music  and  the  entire  scene  and 
>efore  starting,  by  consultations  with  Caroline’s  S  occasion,  with  Caroline  close,  dose  to  my  side — 
nother.  !  where  she  almost  always  is,  of  late — looking, 

The  Whites  laughed  at  the  consummate  stu-  { listening;  marking  what  a  chastened  but  happy 
>idity  and  foolishness  of  the  whole  affair.  They  { light  was  in  Caroline’s  eye  and  upon  her  whole 
»ad  such  indignation,  withal,  as  they  had  no  \  being,  I  gave  thanks.  Again  and  again  I  said, 
rords  to  express.  They  would  come  up  with  us,  \  inwardly,  “Thou  good  Father!  thou  who  didst 
fhen  we  returned,  with  Caroline,  it  was  settled.  \  create  all  this  beauty  of  river,  wooded  bank  and 
reached  Worcester.  Caroline  sat  down  at  \  blue  sky,  who  dost  put  kindness,  love,  worthy 
ny  feet  to  thank  me,  to  tell  me  over  and  over  {  and  beautiful  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  Thy 
lgain  how  3he  loved  me;  what  comfort  she  had  '  children,  help  us  to  be  always  kind  and  worthy 
ound  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  thought  of  \  of  Thee,  and  of  this  teautiful  earth.  For  with- 
®c»  and  to  sob  in  the  midst  of  her  words  like  a  {  out  Thee  and  Thy  help,  we  have  nothing,  we  are 
ittle  child.  *  nothing.” 
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While  we  were  sailing,  a  row-boat  struck 
gracefully  out  from  the  shore,  with  two  gentle¬ 
men  aboard,  and  two  rowers.  My  heart  beat 
quick  at  the  first  sight  of  them.  Mamma  did 
not  expect  Andrew  Bell  and  Cochran  so  soon; 
but  something  told  me  that  it  was  they. 

The  boat  came  like  an  arrow ;  and  soon  it  was 
so  near  that  they  were  recognized  by  all  the 
company.  “Chase  and  Cochran!”  “Good! 
there  are  Chase  and  Cochran!”  and  “now  if  | 
they  aren’t  good  fellows,  I  wonder  who  arcl”  i 
and  the  like  expressions  of  surprise  and  plea¬ 
sure,  were  heard  from  every  quarter. 

I  tried  not  to  mind  it  any  more  than  if  two  ; 
of  Norcross  &  Co’s  logs  were  coming.  I  said  to  j 
myself,  “Now,  Jenny  Stoughton,  this  is  nothing  ; 
to  you;  so  don’t  go  to  trembling  and  making  a  I 
fool  of  yourself.  Think  what  a  cruel,  dastardly 
letter  one  of  them  favored  you  with,  and  keep  a  ; 
proper  mastery  oyer  yourself.” 

I  didn’t,  however.  I  was  still  trembling,  when 
they  came  alongside,  hats  off,  exchanging  salu¬ 
tations  right  and  left,  right  and  left  bowing 
recognitions  and  thanks  fbr  the  welcome  they 
met. 

Without  speaking,  but  with  a  searching  glance 
in  every  face,  Andrew  Bell  put  out  his  hand  to 
me  as  soon  as  they  brought  the  boat  near  enough. 
His  look,  at  first  half-deprecative,  half-friendly, 
rapidly,  by  degrees,  came  to  be  nearly  altogether 
friendly.  But  he  said  in  low  tones,  shaking  his  ; 
head  slowly,  “Oh!  Jenny  Stoughton!  what  made  j 
you  Bt>  cruel  to  your  brother?” 

“What  made  my  brother  send  me  so  miserable  I 
a  note  then?  Why  didn’t  he  speak  openly  with  : 
me  as  a  brother  ought?” 

He  didn’t  know  what  I  meant  His  features  I 
expressed  this  clearly  enough,  even  before  he 
said,  after  a  moment  of  puzzled  thinking,  “I 
don’t  know,  I  am  sure,  what  you  mean.” 

Then  somebody  else  sent  it,  I  told  him.  But  i 
it  was  like  his  hand,  was  without  a  signature.  5 
“Would  I  let  him  see  it?”  j 

“Yes.”  j 

“The  moment  we  reached  the  house?”  j 

“Yes.”  | 

Well,  he  thanked  mo;  far  more  with  his  eyes,  j 
(so  changed  in  so  short  a  space)  with  the  tones  j 
of  his  voice,  than  with  his  words.  ^ 

I  had  not  observed,  in  the  meanwhile,  how  s 
it  was  between  Cochran  and  Caroline.  *  But 
Caroline  told  mo  afterward  that  they  only 
bowed,  saying,  “Good  evening,  Mrs.  White,”  j 
“Good  evening,  Mr.  Cochtan;”  but  each  felt  it  | 
that  the  other  was  a  friend.  There  was  no  need  i 
of  more  words. 


0  U  G  H  T  O  N. 
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“Now  for  that  note,  Jenny!”  said  And* 
Bell,  as  we  drew  off  our  gloves  in  the  hall 

He  was  so  vexed  that  he  threw  it  on  the  fix 
and  with  his  foot  put  it  farther  from  him. 

“Poh!  I  am  vexed  with  you,  for  beKrr- 
that  I  would  do  Buch  a  creeping,  covirc 
thing.  You  don’t  half  know  me,  Jenny, B  hi 
added,  thoughtfully,  after  a  pause,  “if  jn 
think  I  would  do  so  mean  an  act.” 

I  begged  his  pardon,  holding  out  my  hs. 
He  said  he  forgave  me ;  but  I  don’t  think  b 
did,  quite.  He  was  stiller  and  graver  than  hi 
won’t,  to  the  time  when  we  parted  for  the  tifk 

It  came  out  in  our  conversation  at  table  tb 
morning,  that  he  all  along  approved  my  defed 
of  Caroline.  Mamma  had  known  that  he  -i'4 
all  along;  but  she  forebore  making  his  ktc< 
ments  known  to  me,  lest  I  should  be  led  by  to 
into  sacrifices  and  attempts  for  Caroline,  std 
more  extravagant  than  any  I  as  yet  eontec- 
plated. 

“The  daughter,  it  seems,  was  wiser,  new 
humane  than  the  mother,”  said  mamma,  in  ex¬ 
clusion,  with  her  eyes  bent  on  her  plate. 

“The  good  mother  has  lived  longer  and  hi 
more  of  the  world’s  hard  lessons  in  distris; 
that  is  all,”  said  papa,  his  kind  eyesonmMnm. 

Mamma  lifted  her  eyes  to  him  with  tears  a, 
them,  as  if  she  thanked  him.  But  she  skd 
her  head  a  little,  saying,  “Oh,  well,  I  hn 
always  been  different  from  Jenny  about  Rti 
things.  Always,  from  a  little  child,  she  hi 
been  most  inclined  to  attend  to  those  poor  cm- 
tures  who  had  nobody  else  to  attend  to  thts. 
As  a  child,  I  had  none  of  this.  I  couldn’t  betf 
to  have  a  dirty,  sobbing  child  come  near  mt  I 
remember  the  feeling ;  and  I  remember  too,  sj 
mother’s  saying,  as  if  she  felt  it  praise,  ‘She’s* 
haughty  little  thing!*  Now,  in  spite  of  *2 1 

can  do,  of  all  I  can  think  about  how  it  used  ta 

be  with  the  Saviour,  when  He  was  here,  I*8 
what  I  so  despise,  an  aristocrat”  » 

“Oh!  you  aren’t,  mamma!”  said  I,cud<flk{ 
closer  to  her  and  kissing  her  hand,  “ft®" 
the  dearest,  best  mamma  there  is  anywhere 
Isn’t  she,  papa?  Isn’t  she,  Andrew  Bell?" 

They  both  said  she  is,  laughing,  but  fi 
moist  eyes.  Mamma  laughed  too,  and  kisse* 
my  fingers  again  and  again.  But  if  she  b* 
been  alone  she  would  have  had  some  penitents 
tears  to  shed,  some  penitential  resolutions  * 
take  up  having  reference — not  to  the  wort  * 
opinions  and  prejudices,  but  to  her  and  sfl 
world’s  Sovereign  and  to  her  own  soul. 

November,  W 

Poor  Jose  Clement  hangs  her  head  in  the* 
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days.  To  her,  as  to  the  rest,  I  felt,  when  I  came  »  “  In  a  minute.  As  soon  os  I  ha? 8  finished  off 

back  with  Caroline,  the  utmost  friendliness,  And  s  this  letter.” 

mid,  “Aren’t  you  glad,  Jose?”  She  said,  “Yes,  \  “Never  mind  your  letter.  I’m  all  alone;  1 
1  am,”  but  without  spirit.  She  comes  near  me  \  want  you  here.” 

and  Caroline  often,  when  we  are  in  the  same  j  Later . 

oompany,  and  seems  not  nnfriendly.  I  think!  “You  are  always  writing  letters,”  said  he, 
her  conscience  deals  rigorously  with  her  for  her  j  looking  in  my  faoe,  when  I  joined  him.  “Always 
date  unwonted  offence  against  charity.  Jose  has  [writing  to  the  brother  who  is  away.  The  bro- 
: never  bean  in  the  least  brilliant  or  strong ;  but  \  ther  who  is  here  can  never  keep  yon  near  him 
a  dear  little  girl  she  has  been  from  her  good-  $  five  minutes  at  a  time.”  He  drew  his  chair 
aatnre.  I  shall  see  her  and  talk  with  her  about  \  close  to  mine.  “It  is  clear  that  you  care  a 
it.  I  shall  tell  her  that  ahe  is  by  no  means  to  !  great  deal  for  the  brother  who  is  away ;  very 
“hang  her  head  like  a  bulrush,”  all  the  rest  of  !  little  for  the  brother  who  is  here.  Don't  you 
the  days  of  her  life,  for  this  one  offenoe.  I  shall  s  see  ?” 

show  her  some  liveb  (claiming  to  be  Christian  too)  {  I  kept  very  still  and  did  not  answer  his  ques- 
are  crowded  nearly  full  of  such  offences.  For  <  tion,  until  he  pressed  it  close,  with  my  hand  in 
instance,  Mrs.  Baderly  and  Miss  Croly,  who,  as  I  \  his,  with  his  eyes  on  my  face,  and  assurances  of 
have  no  donbt,  led  her.  But  neither  shall  she  \  his  own  that  made  it  easy  and  natural  for  me  to 
condemn  them.  She  shall  reflect  as  Ido,  that  \  soy,  “No.  Dick  is  a  dear  brother;  but  you 
if  we  had  poor  Mrs.  Baderly’s  bad-health,  we  l  are-  — ” 

would,  perhaps,  be  bitter  and  sour  by  turns,  as  \  “Dearer?”  he  asked,  waiting  to  take  me  to 
she  is;  that,  if  we  were  away  along  in  years  as  j  him. 

Hiss  Croly  is,  with  no  good  husband,  no  little !  “Yes.”  And  then  he  held  me  fast,  calling 

children  to  sweeten  our  lift,  with  no  near  rela-  j  me  “his  blessed  girl.” 

five  save  one  very  selfish  brother,  we  would  \  “What  would  you  read  to  me?”  asked  I,  after 
perhaps,  in  spite  of  hard  struggles  against  it,  >  a  long  time.  Seeing  his  newspaper  lie  on  the 
grow  cold,  harsh  and  censorious  like  Miss  Croly.  \  floor  made  me  think  of  it. 

The  17th.  j  “Nothing  now,”  drawing  my  band  closer,  as 
I  put  my  bonnet  and  shawl  on  and  went  in  to  j  if  all  he  would  know  and  feel  at  present,  was 
tee  Jose;  went  np  to  her  chamber  just  as  I  used  {  that  I  was  near  him  and  that  I  was  his.  I  read 
is.  Bless  her  l  shd  owned  it  all.  She  t coaled  she  j  the  feeling,  my  own  helping  me,  before  his  Ups 
slid,  that  she  might  be  at  ease.  She  says  ehe  j  expressed  it 

never  indulged  such  feelings  toward  anybody  |  “But,”  said  he,  after  having  sat  a  few 
before;  never  before  talked  about  one  with  l  minutes  eUent,  “  I  have  the  impression  that  you 
bitterness,  wishing  to  put  one  down.  She  shall  i  would  rather  have  me  making  great  speeches 
teU  Caroline  all,  she  says,  and  ask  her  pardon.  \  myself  in  Congress,  than  reading  those  of  others 
Brer  so  humbly !  she  don’t  o&re  how  low  she  s to  you.  I  remember  what  you  said  onoe  of 
comes  in  trying  to  make  np  for  what  she  has  !  Josephine  Clement’s  ideal  of  a  pattern  husband, 
uid  and  felt.  She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  j  I  have  always  thought  that  ypu  helped  her  con- 
break,  when  she  said  that  she  does  not  beUeve  l  oeive  it;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  far  more  yours 
she  can  ever  be  back  just  where  she  was  before  !  than  hers.  Now  confess.” 
tbe  wicked  indulgence;  that  she  fears  her  heart  j  “No.” 
will  always  have  an  unolean  place  in  it  after  this,  l  “Wasn’t  it?” 

to  the  day  of  her  death.  This  seems  so  sad!  |  “No.  I  don’t  oare  to  have  you  go  to  Congress. 
There  are,  however,  far  sadder  things  which  \  If  one  is  great  and  good  in  his  own  soul  and  in 
affect  us  less  perhaps.  Jose’s  offence  is,  as  it  j  all  his  every  day  action,  honest  aod  self-possessed 
were,  the  first  spot  upon  a  vestal  garment;  and  l  before  God  and  before  me — do  you  think  1  would 
she  and  we  would,  oh!  so  gladly,  wipe  it  out.  I  want  him  sent  off  to  Jericho,  or  even  to  Washing- 
SfiU  it  is  so  much  sadder  when  the  robe  is  !  ton,  to  say  all  bis  beautiful  things  and  live  all 
utterly  bespattered  and  be  draggled,  and  the  j  his  beautiful  life  there?” 
wearer  grown  reckless  of  all  that  has  befallen  it,  <  He  was  touched  to  hear  me  say  this.  He  felt 
of  tU  that  will  befall  it.  These  are  many  such  s  that  he  is  not  yet  worthy  of  me,  he  said.  (But 
robes,  many  such  wearers  in  society,  so*cailed.  i  Dick  and  Nanny,  dear,  there  was  never  a  greater 
Andrew  Bell  calls  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  j  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  not  calm  enough 
“Come  down,”  he  says,  “I  want  to  read  j  to  make  me  worthy  of  him.)  But  it  will  be  good, 
something  to  you.  Something  excellent,  that  *  he  said,  to  go  on  improving  by  my  side.  God 
you  will  like.”  v  \  knows  how  happy  it  will  make  me! 

Vol.  XXX.— 12 
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He  will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes;  and  then  we  ; 
are  going  to  ride. 

Pappa  and  mamma  have  gone  to  Boston  to-  ; 
day;  will  be  gone  two  days.  They  will  not  be 
surprised  by  what  has  taken  place.  I  think 
they  have  some  time  felt  secure  of  it.  Far  s 
more  secure  than  she,  who,  under  all  the  shift-  > 
ing  circumstances  of  life  and  of  death,  is  your  j 
faithful  sister.  \ 

P.  S. — Croly  wrote  that  anonymous  note;  \ 
have  I  told  you?  $ 

CHAPTER  VIII.  | 

December  9 th,  1854.  \ 

No,  bless  you.  On  the  contrary,  hear  what  a  * 
quarrel  we  have  had,  this  very  evening.  $ 

“I  shall  pinch  your  ear  if  you  say  no.”  He  \ 
pretended  to  be  using  his  might,  but  his  touch  < 
was  of  velvet.  “Now  you  will  do  as  I  wish?”  i 
“No.” 

“No?  I  wonder  what  can  be  done  with  such  \ 


sound  of  his  voioe  how  heartily  he  approved  ud 
loved  me  for  my  plan. 

“If  I  could  ever  find  you:  that  is,  if  I  mid 
always  find  you  when  I  come  home  at  night!” 
said  he,  after  a  pause.  “I  always  come  feehig 
in  a  hurry  to  be  where  you  are,  to  look  hte 
your  face  and  hear  your  voioe  in  speaking.  I 
always  have  something  that  I  want  to  say  to  ju 
at  once.  But  when  I  get  here,  yon  are  so  ota 
in  your  chamber,  or  somewhere  where  I  mil 
come  near  you !  You  will  be  here,  Jenny,  whet 
I  come?  or  I  may  call  you?” 

“Yes!” 

“  For,  you  see,  there  never  wan  one  so  dear  to 
another  as  you  are  to  me.  I  can’t  understaodit 
now,  how  I  ever  had  any  comfort  without  yoa 

December  lOti 

So  you  see,  good  Dick,  darling  Nan,  I  am  wt 
blindly  subservient  even  unto  him.  I  would  die 
for  him  though,  if  it  were  necessary.  Tbm 
never  was  a  martyr  who  went  to  the  stake  with 
such  willingness  in  him,  who  died  with  so  littie 


a  girl !  I  am  the  stronger,  though.  I  can  hold 
you  like  this,”  imprisoning  both  my  hands,  and 
holding  them  fast,  first  to  his  lips,  then  to  his 
heart. 

Hereupon  I  bowed  my  head;  and  my  heart 
bowed  too  in  acquiescence,  until  reason  said, 
“No;  don’t  listen  to  it  You  know  what  is 
right  Do  it;  else  are  you  the  weak  follower  of 
an  idol,  not  the  worthy  mate  of  a  man  of  sense.” 

Letting  him  keep  my  hands,  therefore,  I  lifted 
my  head,  looked  in  his  face  and  said,  “Not  until 
I  am  well  prepared.  See  my  cabinet  then;”  we 
were  in  the  library.  “The  best  private  cabinet 
in  the  state,  except  Dr.  Prescott's,  you  know 
people  say.” 

“Yes,”  still  playing  with  my  fingers  and 
kissing  their  tips  now  and  then. 

“Well,  I  studied  and  experimented  in  arrange¬ 
ment  a  whole  year  to  make  it  the  excellent  collec¬ 
tion  it  is.  You  think  my  piano  is  a  wonderfully 
good  one  now.  And  so  perhaps  it  is;  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  was  a  wonderfully  bad  one, 
once.  And  what  if  then  I  had  undertaken  intri¬ 


pain  and  shrinking,  as  I  could,  if  I  were  dying 
for  him.  This  I  feel  every  moment,  when  i ? 
are  together  and  when  we  are  apart.  Oh,  nd 
my  life  grows  so  calm,  so  dear  to  me! 

Mamma  blesses  me,  blesses  Andrew  Bell;  id 
sighs,  in  her  old  patient  way,  only  when  she 
“wishes  that  Richard  and  his  little  Nanny  vm 
here.” 

Papa  relaxes  his  business  operations  as  tht 
year  declines  and  attends  to  ns;  reading  ton 
and  talking  with  us  as  we  sit  with  our  sewinf 
He  sits  close  by  me  now,  reading,  his  face  beta- 
ing  as  if  he  were  an  angel. 

Laic 

“Papa!”  I  said,  interrupting  myself. 

“What,  my  daughter?” 

“I  am  telling  Dick  and  Nan  that  you  look  like 
a  good  angel.  And  you  do.  I  never  saw  wr 
body  so  happy  as  you  are,  always.”  He  smild 
quietly,  still  holding  his  paper  and  covering 
hand  that  lay  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  witbki 
own. 

“It  makes  me  happy,”  I  added,  “that  I  bin 


cate  solos  for  the  edification  of  my  friends?” 

He  didn’t  say  anything.  He  was  done  playing 
with  my  fingers;  but  he  looked  steadily  in  my 
face  and  listened. 

“  I  would  do  as  foolish  a  thing  now,  unquali¬ 
fied  as  I  am,  if  I  were  to  undertake  housekeep- 

•  _  >> 
mg. 

“What  will  you  do  then?” 

“I  will  study  with  my  might,  and  practice 
until  I  have  learned  how  to  make  our  home 
orderly  and  beautiful.” 

“Darling!”  he  murmured;  and  I  knew  by  the 


such  a  papa.” 

“And  me  that  I  have  so  great,  so  good » 
daughter.” 

I  bowed  my  head  to  kiss  his  hand.  My  wb°k 
soul  bowed  and  did  him  reverence;  glad 
him  reverence;  counting  it  unspeakably  betiff 
than  the  old  erect,  but,  after  all,  rather  lonely, 
rather  heavy  self-reliance. 

Caroline  White  rides,  takes  long  walks. 
her  own  boat,  has  her  favorites,  is  as  spirits 
and  radiant  as  ever.  But  the  old  qualities 
harshness,  of  defiance,  are  gone  out  of  her.  H* 
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head  is  no  longer  “a  high  head;  her  laugh  is  no  \ 
longer  harsh  and  obtrusive,  as  it  used  sometimes  { 
to  be.  She  has  on  the  contrary,  delicacy,  self-  \ 
respect;  respect  toward  others,  women  as  well  > 
as  men,  in  the  midst  of  whatever  she  says  and  * 
does.  She  blames  her  own  part  in  the  past;  \ 
and  says,  that,  in  her  old  impromptu  course,  5 
she  acted  out  of  a  headlong,  determined  will,  as  | 
often,  to  say  the  least,  os  out  of  the  natural,  i 
spontaneous  impulses  of  her  heart.  My  love  j 
and  delicate  treatment  cured  her,  she  says ;  did  \ 
what  love  and  delicate  treatment  could  have  $ 
done  any  time  along;  what  repulsion  and  blame  > 
could  not  do  in  a  thousand  years.  She  and  ? 
Cochran  drew  more  toward  each  other.  They  \ 
will  be  happy  together,  each  strengthening  each.  > 
Jose  Clement  has  gone  a  long  journey ;  to  Phila-  \ 
delphia  and  Pittsburg,  where  she  will  spend  thes 
winter  with  two  old  New  Hampton  schoolmates.  j 
We  went  to  the  cars  with  her,  Andrew  Bell  and  \ 
I.  She  wept  and  was  a  good  deal  shaken  in  { 
parting;  murmuring,  in  the  midst  of  her  kisses  $ 
and  tears,  tha.t  “She  did  not  deserve  it  of  us;  < 
that  she  did  mot  deserve  anything  of  us,  or  of  5 
anybody.”  She  has  sent  me  a  letter  blotted  i 
with  her  tears,  in  which  she  says,  *“Oh,  to  go  5 
back  where  I  was  six  months  ago  and  live  this  i 


time  over  once  more  1  Now  would  I  guard  my 
heart,  my  tongue,  so  that  I  might  go  through 
this  whole  life-time,  not  once  cherishing  mali¬ 
cious  thoughts,  not  once  speaking  malicious 
words.  You,  dear,  Caroline  and  others  say, 
*  Never  mind,  it  is  all  over  now.*  But  it  is  not, 
Jenny!  No  wrong  is,  I  am  convinced,  that  we 
ever  do.  There  it  is,  there  is  its  stain  upon  the 
soul,  and  not  all  the  waters  of  repentance  can 
ever  wash  it  away,  making  it  just  the  same  with 
us  as  if  it  had  never  been  there.  1  long  to  say 
this  to  every  woman  in  our  land.”  I  shall  write 
to  her  and  try  to  show  her  that  even  sin  becomes 
a  sublime  agent  of  good,  when  it  makes  us  look 
up  to  heaven,  striving  after  a  higher  worth  and 
blessedness  than  any  we  have  known ;  when  it 
makes  us  look  round  with  sympathy  among  men 
and  women,  longing,  striving  to  bring  them  to  a 
true  appreciation  of  what  is  really  great  and 
excellent  in  life. 

Andrew  Bell,  (“Old  Precious”  I  call  him 
oftener  than  anything  else)  will  come  in  five 
minutes.  I  am  going  down.  He  shall  see  that 
he  does  not  interrupt  my  proceedings;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  sit  rocking,  using  my  needle  and 
expecting  him.  So  good-bye,  darlings, 
Jenny  Stoughton. 


TIM  E. 


BY  OABBIE  BARRETT. 


Tine’s  mystic  fingers  played  amid  the  curls, 

That  youth’s  fair  temples  graced, 

Becked  that  inceptive  mind  with  Wisdom’s  pearls, 
And  bonds  of  virtue  placed 
Upon  that  heart,  to  shield  those  gems  encased 
Which  make  a  joy  of  truth ; 

Time  touched  but  lightly  then  as  on  ho  paced 
Amid  the  dews  of  youth. 

The  changing  breath  of  youthful  fancies  passed ; 
Realities’  calm  air 

In  clearness  stared,  Time  thon  a  furrow  cast 
And  silvered  o'er  his  hair — 

He  sighed  that  thns  his  youth,  so  rich  and  fair, 
Had  been  an  erring  stage, 

In  gilding  vanities  whereon  would  glare 
Infirmities  of  age. 

Another  came,  and  Time  was  faithful  yet ; 

And  others  followed ;  all 
Were  like  obedient  as  they  rose  and  set 
To  His  unfailing  call. 

He  bailed  alike  their  advent  and  their  fall,* 

Their  youth,  their  prime,  their  age ; 

The  christening  and  the  bridal  robe,  the  pall, 

Were  single  to  each  stage. 


Amid  the  wreck  of  Winter  storms  he  passed. 

And  o’er  the  frost-bound  grave 
Of  Nature,  trod  with  lightsome  step,  and  cast 
From  out  his  soul  a  wave 
Of  vitalizing  verdure,  and  it  gave 
To  earth  a  genial  breath  ; 

But  from  this  life  and  beauty  none  could  save 
The  vital  spark  of  death. 

He  bid  the  strength  of  nations  wane  and  fade, 
Their  marbled  urns  torn  grey 
As  memory’s  record  poled;  ev’n  life  he  made 
A  subject  of  decay. 

Ho  held  to  all  but  one  unchanging  ray, 

One  changeless,  fadeless  bloom: 

He  knew  no  power,  no  space  to  dim  the  day 
That  oiroled  o’er  the  tomb. 

Tho*  cities  proudly  moulder  into  dust. 

And  hills  and  rocks  with  age 
Grow  thin;  tho’  mansoleal  towers  from  rust 
Bear  each  an  unmarked  page, 

And  stand  death’s  trophies  while  the  monarch  sage 
In  calm  oblivion  lie— 

Those  virtues  born  for  an  immortal  stage, 

Shall,  living,  see  Time  die. 
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BT  MBS.  A  If  N  9.  ITBIHII8. 

[Entered,  aooording  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1656,  by  Edward  Stephens,  in  the  Clerk’s  oft* if 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

COimXUXD  FBOX  PA  ox  128. 

I  crucifix  ?”  shouted  madarae,  wild  with  tens 
and  grief. 

“A  nice  old  Jew,  who  turned  up  his  nose  si 
your  image,  as  if  it  had  been  a  leg  of  pork: 
wouldn’t  believe  it  was  genuine  gold  at  fast 
and  made  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  eat 
extra  on  the  value,  because  of  the  insult  I  bad 
offered  in  bringing  the  image  to  him.  1 1 ok 
him  you  would  redeem  it  with  a  thousand  dal- 
lars,  rather  than  lose  it.  A  thousand  dollars 
ten  times  the  money  if  I  spout  it  handsomely — *  you  have,  old  lady!” 

but  don’t  fret,  I’ll  bring  you  the  ticket,  on  honor,  l  “A  thousand  dollars,”  muttered  Madame  De 
and  you  can  buy  baok  your  religion  with  some  |  Mark,  turning  to  the  wall  with  a  stifled  mm 
of  the  gold  when  its  comes  from  the  bank.  Keep  j  “a  thousand  dollars.  This  wicked  wretch  h> 
cool,  old  lady,  it’s  my  turn  now.”  j  ruined  me!” 

“But  you  will  not  carry  off  my  crucifix!”?  “Why,  you  old  hypocrite,  I  couldn't  take  lea- 
screamed  the  old  woman.  j  Did  you  expect  me  to  make  a  Judas  Iscariot  of 

“Won’t  I?”  replied  Jane,  with  a  taunting  j  myself,  and  ask  only  thirty  pieces  of  silrer.  I 
laugh,  “won’t  I?  It  may  save  you,  but  you  £  ain't  so  irreverant  a  creature  as  that,  anyhow" 
can’t  save  it:  here  goes,  my  fine  old  lady.”  $  “A  thousand  dollars!”  moaned  the  old  womaa 
Jane  Kelly  turned  back  to  utter  th a  last  tor-  \  “Don’t  fret  about  that,  mother.  The  Jews 
meriting  words,  and  left  the  old  woman  in  a  \  ain’t  going  to  give  more  now  than  they  did  in  di 
pitiable  state  of  distress.  I  times;  the  ticket  says  ten  dollars;  the  heaths 

“My  cruoifix,  my  crucifix,  oh  I  she  has  car-  j  wouldn’t  raise  another  sixpence.” 
ried  off  my  soul.  My  strength  is  gone.  The  \  “Ten  dollars — ten  dollar*— and  all  in  h* 
blessed  mother  of  God  has  seen  them  carry  off  >  bands,”  mattered  the  old  woman,  “why  te 
her  son.  I  am  nothing,  I  am  crushed  here  in  \  dollars  will  last  me  two  months,  and  she’ll  a* 
my  own  bed.  She  has  given  me  over  to  pur-  \  it  up  in  a  meal  almost.  Oh!  if  I  were  but  straw 
gatory,  while  there  is  breath  in  my  body.  1 5  and  well!” 

cannot  live,  and  without  the  blessed  crucifix  I  \  “But  you  aiift  strong  nor  well  either,  sojast 
cannot  die!  Woe,  woe,  they  have  left  me  at  last,  j  make  the  best  of  it  and  stop  whining.  I’m  tired 
a  poor,  miserable,  weak  old  woman.”  I  of  it,  let  me  tell  you!”  said  Jane,  peremptorily 

Here  the  cracked  voice  broke  into  moans  and  \  “Hush  up  now  and  not  another  whisper!” 
unequal  sobs,  between  which  came  forth  the  s  The  old  woman  turned  her  face  upon  the 
plaint  of  “my  crucifix — my  crucifix!”  \  pillow,  and  wept  out  her  grief  in  silence;  & 

In  about  half  an  hour,  Jane  Kelly  returned  j  dared  not  disobey  her  hard  task  mistress, 
with  a  basket  of  food  upon  her  arm,  and  restores  <  With  a  good  deal  of  clatter  and  noise, 
of  malicious  cheerfulness.  S  went  about  the  room,  kindling  a  fire  from  som« 

“There,  old  woman,  do  you  see  this?  plenty  \  charcoal  she  had  brought  in  her  basket,  ami 
to  eat  and  a  sharp  appetite.  When  would  that  >  setting  out  the  broken  dishes  on  the  bottom  of 
miserable  old  image  have  brought  so  much  in  j  an  old  chair  that  had  lost  its  back.  An  exprtf* 
your  hands,  I  should  like  to  know  ?”  j  sion  of  almost  fiendish  satisfaction  was  on  iff 

“But  where  is  my  crucifix?  You  have  not  j  face,  adding  to  the  repulsion  which  hardship*^ 

sold  it?”  1  wickedness  had  already  left  there.  She  was  eT1‘ 

“  No — no — spouted  it,  that’s  all?”  \  dently  planning  some  new  torture  for  the  womaa 

“What  do  you  mean?  Who  has  got  my  J  who  had  so  justly  earned  her  vengeance. 
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Di  recti j  the  charcoal  began  to  craokle  in  a 
roken  furnace,  that  stood  within  the  fire-place, 
nd  the  fumes  of  a  fine  beef-steak  filled  the 
bamber  with  an  odor  that  had  probably  never 
i kited  it  before. 

The  famished  old  woman  grew  restless  under 
lis  rich  perfume.  Her  eyes  gl earned,  her  fingers 
rorked  eagerly  among  the  bed  clothes.  At  lost 
he  forgot  the  loos  of  her  crucifix  and  every  other 
>ain,  in  the  animal  want  thus  keenly  aroused. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  snuffing  up  the  fragrant 
moke,  as  it  floated  over  her,  “how  delicious  it 
s!  How  I  long  for  a  mouthful.  Jane  Kelly, 
lear  Jane  Kelly,  make  haste.  No  matter  if  it 
it  underdone — I  like  beef-steak  any  way.  Jnst 
me  mouthful,  on  a  fork,  Jane,  while  you  cook  \ 
the  rest!” 

Jane  Kelly  laughed,  and  turned  over  the  steak, 
pressing:  it  beneath  her  knife  till  the  juice  ran 
oat  upon  the  coals,  filling  the  room  afresh  with 
its  appetizing  fames. 

“What  are  yon  laughing  at?”  cried  the  old 
woman,  breaking  into  hysterical  mattering*  “I 
ask  for  a  mouthful  of  steak  and  you  laugh  1” 

“I  laugh,  of  course  I  do.  Is  there  any  law 
against  laughing,  let  me  ask  ? — anything  immoral 
in  it?  because  I’m  getting  rather  particular  on^ 
that  point,  since  I  handled  the  crucifix.  Why 
shouldn’t  I  laugh,  Madame  De  Mark?” 

“Oh!  you  should.  Why  not?  I  could  laugh 
myself  at  the  thoughts  of  our  supper.  I  could. 

I,  I'm  laughing.  Come,  come,  be  quick.  I  want 
something  to  eat.  I  am  dying  for  something  to 
eat!”  Here  the  old  woman  struggled  up  in  bed, 
and  held  out  her  arms,  working  her  lean  fingers 
eagerly  like  the  elaws  of  a  hungry  parrot 
“Well,  I  hope  you  may  get  it!”  said  Jane, 
cruelly,  “I  hope  you  may  get  it!”  | 

“What,  what  do  you  mean?”  faltered  the  poor 
woman,  falling  helplessly  back  on  her  pillow, 
with  a  look  of  pale  horror.  “What  do  you 
mean?” 

“I  mean  just  what  I  say.  That  I  hope  you 
may  get  something  to  eat,  for  if  you  have  one «; 
mouthful  from  me,  it’ll  be  paid  for,  I  tell  you!”  ^ 
answered  Jane,  with  brutal  satisfaction.  $ 

The  pdor  woman  uttered  a  faint  moan,  and  j 
the  gleam  of  her  hungry  eyes  was  quenched  in  \ 
tears  of  cruel  disappointment. 

“Oh l  this  is  too  wicked — you  will  not  be  so 
fiendish,  Jane  Kelly.  If  a  mad  dog,  who  bad 
kitten  you  were  as  hungry  as  I  am,  you  would 
give  him  something  to  eat!” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  should.  One  cannot  hate  a  \ 
krute  beast  enough  to  starve  it  to  death.  Be-  j 
sides  thvy  do  not  lock  each  other  np  for  false  \ 
swearing.  Oh!  yes,  I  would  give  &  piece  of  this  * 


steak  to  a  hungry  dog— or  a  hungry  cat  either. 
Here,  Peg,  Peg,  come  here,  Peg!” 

As  she  spoke,  Jane  cast  off*  a  fragment  of  the 
steak,  and  held  it  up  at  a  tan  tali  ling  height 
above  the  eager  cat,  who  mewed,  and  leaped, 
and  quivered  all  over  with  impatienoe,  to  seize 
upon  it 

Madame  De  Mark  watched  the  contest  with 
gleaming  eyes.  When  she  saw  the  fragment 
fall,  to  be  pounced  upon  by  the  voracious  cat,  a 
sharp  yell  broke  from  her  and  she  cried  out, 
with  the  pang  of  &  mother  over  her  ungrateftil 
child,  “Oh!  oh!  how  she  devours  it,  while  I  am 
starving.  Peg,  oh!  misery,  Peg,  how  can  you?” 
Again  Jane  Kelly  burst  into  an  unfeeling  laugh. 

“  How  muoh  will  you  give  now,  old  lady,”  she 
said,  ‘^for  a  piece  of  steak,  like  that  which  poor, 
dear,  grateful  Peg  is  tearing  with  her  claws  ?” 

“How  muoh  will  I  give?  Oh!  if  I  had  thou¬ 
sands  here,  you  should  have  them,  only  for  the 
least  mouthful.  But  you  have  taken  myall!” 
cried  the  old  woman,  piteoimly. 

“Tell  me  where  the  box  of  gold  and  jewels  is, 
and  I’ll  give  you  some,”  replied  Jane,  flinging 
another  piece  of  steak  to  the  cat,  and  preparing 
to  seat  herself  before  the  broken  platter,  on 
which  she  had  placed  the  larger  portion. 

“The  box?  The  box?  oh!  I  have  told  you. 
In  th»  bank.  I  sent  them  there!”  was  the 
affrighted  answer. 

Jane  divided  the  steak  before  her,  and  tearing 
out  the  heart  of  a  white  loaf  with  her  hand, 
began  to  eat. 

“Oh!  Jane  Kelly,  how  can  yon?  Have  pity, 
have  pity.  I  am  so  hungry,  Jane  Kelly!” 

“Of  course  you  are,  so  is  Peg,  so  am  I  and 
the  poor  chickens  too!”  answered  Jane,  rising 
with  her  mouth  full,  and  playfully  aiming  frag¬ 
ments  of  bread  at  the  open  bars  of  the  hen-coop. 
“IPs  human  nature  to  be  hungry  1” 

“Oh!  it’s  agAinst  nature.  I  shall  perish  with 
\  hunger,  with  enough  to  eat  all  around  me,  every 
$  living  thing  mOcks  my  want.  See  them  eat — 
see  them  eat,  the  greedy,  ungrateful  wretches, 
see  them,  and  I  starving,  starving,  starving!” 

The  poor  woman  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
spring  np  and  seise  the  food  before  her;  but  her 
head  reeled,  her  limbs  qtiivered,  and  darkness 
filled  her  eyes  instead  of  tears.  She  fell  back 
upon  the  bed  with  an  impatient  cry  of  anguish, 
which  was  rendered  hideous  by  the  eager  munch¬ 
ing  of  the  cat  and  the  satisfied  chnckle  of  the 
hens,  all  too  busy  with  their  own  wants  for  any 
thought  of  her. 

“Come,  come!”  said  Jane,  more  feelingly, 
“tell  me  where  the  box  is,  and  you  shall  have 
&  beautiful  meal!” 
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THE  WIFE’S  TRIAL. 


“I  cannot,  I  cannot!”  moaned  the  old  lady,  s  ©ye*  on  the  hen-coop,  “tell  me  where  tie  Ui 
“ask  anything  else,  and  I  will.  Do!”  £  is,  first!” 

“That  box,  with  the  iron  clamps.  Nothing  \  “Will  yon  give  me  food  if  I  do?” 
more,  nothing  less,  tell  me  where  it  is!”  \  “  Yes,  as  much  as  yon  can  eat.” 

“In  the  bank.  I  hare  told  yon !”  ^  “Now?  At  once?” 

“It  is  here.  I  will  hare  it  within  an  hour,  $  “Yes,  this  minute!” 
whether  yon  tell  me  or  not.  But  if  I  am  obliged  *  “  But  what  do  you  want  of  my  gold  ?”  * 

to  seareh  for  it,  the  fiends  may  feed  yon  if  they  \  “  No  matter !” 

will — not  a  mouthful  shall  yon  hare  from  me!”  S  “  Yon  will  not  take  much,  enough  to  redees 

“Ohl  cruel,  cruel.  What  can  I  say?  how  j  the  crucifix — no  more  than  that ?” 
shall  I  more  you?”  $  “  Speak,  or  I  will  find  it  without  your  hdp5* 

“Tell  where  the  box  is!”  \  It  seemed  as  if  the  struggle,  between  habitual 

“I  cannot — I  do  not  know.  It  is  at  the  bank —  5  parsimony  and  the  sharp  demands  of  hunger, 
in  the  bank.”  I  would  never  cease  to  rend  that  poor  skeletal 


Jane  sat  down  resolutely  and  went  on  with  her  j  form.  The  old  woman  writhed  upon  her  bed,  in 
supper.  The  old  woman  watched  each  mouthful  $  absolute  torture,  and  yet  her  mercenary  sfld 
that  she  swallowed,  with  working  lips  and  eyes  $  clung  to  its  gold  against  the  very  pangs  of  Jm- 


that  grew  fiercer  and  larger  each  moment  j  ger.  At  last  she  shrieked  out, 

“Oh,  mother  of  heaven,  I  shall  die!”  she  sob-  \  “  Give  me  food.  Give  me  life,  but  do  not  tike 

bed  out  at  last,  throwing  her  flail-like  arms  over  \  all !”  * 

her  heaefj  “Give  me  something  to  eat — give  me  \  “Where  is  the  box?”  persisted  Jane,  steady 
something  to  eat,  or  I  will  tear  you,  tear  you  in  j  to  her  point. 

pieces!”  '  j  “There,  there  1”  cried  her  victim,  “renew 

Jane  lifted  her  face  and  looked  composedly  \  the  coop.  Under  it  is  a  loose  board.  Beneslh 
on  this  burst  of  agony.  Then  without  a  word  <  that  you  will  find  the  box.”  As  she  cessed,  the 
she  went  on  with  her  meal.  When  she  saw  this  j  old  woman  fell  to  weeping  and  moaning  over  ta 
tears  began  to  stream  over  the  old  woman’s  j  losses. 

face,  when  she  heard  Madame  De  Mark  pleading  $  Jane  removed  the  coop,  tbrast  aside  a  low* 
piteously  for  a  single  crumb  of  the  bread,  or  one  \  board,  and  found  the  box  between  the  floor  and 
little  mouthful  of  the  steak — “One  crumb,  one  \  ceiling. 

mouthful,  she  would  be  content  with  that* — ”  \  “  AH  right  Give  np  the  key,  old  lady.” 

Jane  still  never  spoke,  but  enjoyed  her  meal  in  \  Madame  held  ont  a  key,  which  had  been  cot- 

stubborn  silence.  <  cealed  in  her  bosom,  weeping  bitterly  all  the 

“Do  yon  hear?— ©h!  Jane,  do  you  hear  me?”  \  time. 

“Yes,  I  hear !”  $  Jane  opened  the  box,  pushed  aside  the  gold  viik 

“  One  mouthful,  only  one  mouthful,  dear,  good  <  her  hand,  and  took  out  the  tarnished  jewel-ca«. 
Jane!”  $  “I  will  not  rob  yon,  these  are  mine,”  she 

“  The  box,  only  the  box,  dear,  good  m&dame!”  £  said,  thrusting  the  case  into  her  bosom,  “aid 

was  the  mocking  answer.  $  this,”  she  continued,  taking  out  a  slip  of  papcrt 

“Oh!  will  nothing  but  the  box  answer?  Am  j  “this  belongs  to  one  we  have  both  wronged, 
I  to  starve  ?”  >  take  yonr  money,  I  have  got  all  that  is  mine." 

“If  I  am  obliged  to  find  it  for  myself,  you  j  “Give  me  the  gold — here,  here,  on  the  bed 
certainly  will !”  said  Jane,  resolutely  pushing  $  Give  it  up,  my  gold — my  gold !” 
back  the  chair  from  which  she  had  been  eating.  5  The  old  creature  forgot  even  the  pangs  of 

“Now  for  a  grand  search!”  j  hunger,  in  the  sudden  relief  produced  by  tie 

Her  eyes  accidentally  fell  on  the  hen-coop,  as  j  words  of  her  enemy.  She  grasped  out  handifal 
she  spoke,  and  Madame  De  Mark,  struck  with  i  of  the  gold,  and  hugging  it  between  her  thin 
terror,  called  out,  \  palms,  kissed  it  eagerly  before  she  would  tm*t 

“  No,  no,  do  not  disturb  the  poor  things,  they  j  it  back  to  the  box  again.  A  moment  before  she 

have  done  nothing!”  j  had  thought  it  all  lost,  now  she  was  laughing 

A  suspicion  instantly  seized  upon  Jane.  She  \  hysterically,  and  shedding  feeble  tears  over 
advanced  toward  the  coop,  and  stooping  down  j  had  been  saved. 

was  about  to  remove  it  from  its  place.  \  “Here  is  your  supper  I”  said  Jane,  drawing 

“No,  no,  stop,  I  will  tell  you,  Jane.  Give  j  the  broken  chair  forward,  and  holding  up  the 
me  something  to  eat  first,  and  I  will  tell  you  j  plate  of  food,  “here  is  your  supper!” 
about  it.”  |  The  gold  dropped  from  her  shriveled  bands. 

“Tell  me  first!”  persisted  Jane,  with  her  \  For  one  moment  hunger  grew  strong  over  a ranee, 
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she  seised  the  offered  food  with  one  hand,  and  j  While  she  was  thus  employed  Jane  Kelly  left 
direfully  began  groping  after  the  gold  with  the  j  the  room. 

other.  i  (to  bb  oontotobd.) 


CARRIE.' 


BT  EKNA  BAQLESWOOD 


Ws  number  just  seven,  their  mother  and  I, 

And  five  little  blossoms,  a  gift  from  on  high ; 

We  have  many  sweet  ehHdren  to  eome  at  our  coll, 
But  our  little  Carrie  is  fairest  of  all. 

Oh,  like  a  young  rose  blossom  gloaming  with  dew 
Was  she,  when  first  opened  her  eyes  of  dark  blue, 
And  over  her  face,  'mid  the  dimples,  were  playing 
Bright  smiles,  that  like  her  from  her  Heaven  were 
straying. 

And  as  she  unfolded  a  white  lily  sweet, 

We  chose  for  her  flower,  and  oh,  it  was  meet 
A  thing  so  exquisite  her  emblem  should  be, 

Bo  pure,  and  so  fair,  and  so  fragile  was  she. 

A  few  light-winged  Summers  she  gathered  earth's 
flowers, 

Then  faded  like  them  from  this  cold  world  of  ours : 
8he  twined  round  our  heart-strings,  though  severed 
the  chain, 

What  bliss  to  remember  He'll  bind  it  again. 

She  loved  the  soft  strains  that  her  young  mother 
sung, 

When  twilight  around  us  its  palo  mantle  flung, 

She  would  toss  back  the  waves  of  her  clustering  hair, 
And  glide  to  her  arms  as  though  Heaven  were  there. 

She  lay  on  her  bosom  one  still  Autumn  day, 

When  the  rich  golden  daylight  was  floating  away, 
'Mid  the  pomp  of  the  brilliant  clouds  purpling  afar. 
Glanced  out  in  its  beauty  the  evening  star. 

And  our  voices  murmur'd  the  sunset  hymn 
As  the  star  waxed  brighter,  and  earth  grew  more 
dim, 

And  onr  ehild,  like  a  snow-wreath  pale  and  fair, 

With  her  dark  eyes  uplifted  soft  murmur’d  a  prayer. 


And  we  knew  not  the  Death  angel  hovered  near  by, 
Till  his  wings  were  o'ershading  onr  evening  sky, 
And  her  voice,  like  a  wind-harp's  faint  echo,  was 
heard, 

:  And  onr  hearts  never  more  by  its  mnsio  were  stirred. 

:  How  sweet  was  the  promise  that  evening  she  gave, 
With  her  tranquil  “  Farewell”  from  the  Death  river 
wave, 

|  " I  go  to  the  home  of  the  angels  afor, 

;  To  smile  out  of  Heaven  your  own  little  star." 

:  As  the  dew  exhales  from  a  newly-born  flower, 

|  As  a  star  paleth  out  at  the  daylight  hour, 

:  As  a  snow-flake  melts  on  a  river’s  breast, 

•  So  passed  she  away  to  her  early  rest 

We  bathed  her  pale  hands  with  the  tears  that  we 
shed, 

And  we  kissed  the  sealed  eyes  of  onr  soft  sleeping 
dead, 

And  we  folded  her  arms  o’er  her  white  marble  breast, 
She  had  gone  with  the  star  that  look’d  out  of  the 
West 

Yet  we  deem  that  her  spirit  lingers  near  ours, 

1A  link  to  that  home  that  is  fairer  than  ourc, 

She  is  here,  our  sweet  angel,  to  cheer  us  in  gloom, 
s  To  strew  o’er  life’s  pathway  perennial  bloom. 


^  She  comes  when  we  gather  our  darlings  around, 

|  Ere  slumber  our  eyes  for  the  night  hath  bound, 

|  With  her  smile  like  the  gleam  on  a  moonlighted  wave, 
|  Our  star  'mid  the  gems  on  the  brow  of  eve. 

\  And  when  on  the  wings  of  the  soft  chanted  prayer, 

$  Our  souls  float  to  meet  her  amid  the  blue  air; 

\  We  would  follow  her  flight  to  that  evergreen  sh<re, 
j  And  part  with  our  Carrie  in  Heaven  no  more. 


TO  MEET  MY  BONNIE  LASSIE. 


IV  KDYTARD  A.  DARBY. 


Vu  waiting  for  the  evening 
To  ope  its  dusky  eye, 

I’m  waiting  for  tbo  planets 
To  gem  the  smiling  sky. 


For  then  my  bonnie  lassie, 
Tbe  one  I  love  so  well, 
Will  bound  away  to  meet  me 
A -coming  up  the  delL 
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How  wild  my  heart  U  beating, 
How  swift  its  pulses  play 
When  sephyrws  is  sighing 
A  soft  farewell  to  day; 

For  then  I  hie  to  meet  her 
Along  the  happy  dell, 

The  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie, 

The  lass  I  love  so  welL 

Though  care  would  rob  existenee 
Of  half  its  smiling  charms, 

’Tis  all  forgot  whenever 
I  clasp  her  in  my  arms — 
Forgotten  when  I  meet  her 
In  yonder  smiling  dell. 

The  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie, 

The  lass  I  love  so  wall. 

The  king  may  love  the  soepter, 
His  jewelled  fingers  hold, 

The  bard  may  love  the  muses, 
The  miser  love  his  gold. 

But  all  their  love  is  nothing, 
Though  love  they  ne’er  so  well. 
To  mine  for  my  sweet  lassie  , 
Who  meets  me  in  the  dell. 

I  envy  not  the  noble. 

They’re  not  so  richly  blest 
As  I  when  she  is  lying 
Upon  my  happy  breast. 

Away  with  wealth  and  fortune ! 

Their  honors  heavy  prove — 

I  only  ask  the  riches 
Of  my  dear  lassie’s  love. 


Oh,  happiness  the  dearest 
To  me  is  richly  given. 

Until  I  almost  fancy 
That  earth  has  changed  to  Heaven, 
Whene’er  I  meet  my  lassie 
In  yonder  silent  dell. 

The  bonhie,  bonnie  lassie. 

The  lass  I  love  so  well. 

To  meet  my  bonnie  lassie 
When  labor’s  hoars  are  o’er. 

And  evening  songs  are  blending 
In  unison  onoe  more. 

Is  aye  the  only  pleasure 
My  rustic  heart  requires 
To  keep  alive  its  feelings, 

And  feed  its  hidden  fires. 

Then  haste,  ye  wingless  momenta, 

I’m  weary  waiting  here, 

My  bosom  born*  to  meet  her. 

The  lass  I  love  so  dear; 

Ay,  burns  with  love  to  meet  her 
In  yonder  smiling  dell. 

The  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie, 

The  lass  I  love  so  welL 

Bedecked  with  starry  beanty 
Let  evening  eome  again. 

Smiling  as  she  advances 
Across  the  dusky  plain, 

For  then  a  world  of  rapture 
Awaits  me  in  the  dell. 

With  her,  the  bonnie  lassie, 

The  lass  I  love  so  welL 


HEAVEN. 

BT  FRANCKS  HENRIETTA  SHEFFIELD. 


Tis  safe  to  walk  the  woods  in  Heaven, 

For  there  no  evil  beasts  are  found, 

No  poisonous  wind  hath  leave  to  blow, 

Ho  serpents  crawl  on  holy  ground. 

Nor  lightnings  blast  the  tree  of  life, 

That  blooms  beside  that  sacred  river, 

Whoso  waters  have  the  power  to  quench 
The  thirst  of  those  that  drink  forever. 

Nq  robber  walks  the  golden  streets 
In  the  blessed  city  of  the  Lord; 

Only  their  feet  shall  tread  that  place' 

Who  worship  Him  with  one  accord. 

No  sun  upon  that  city  shines, 

And  no  pale  moon  her  lustre  giveth. 

For  He  alone  shall  be  its  light, 

Who  is,  Who  was,  Who  over  liveth. 

Nor  war’s  dread  trumpet  there  doth  sound 
The  holy  quietude  to  break; 


No  storms  arise,  no  thunders  loud 
The  eternal  hills  of  Zion  shake. 

When  shall  we  reach  those  holy  hills? 

When  stand  within  His  holy  place? 
When  shall  we  put  the  immortal  on? 
When  view  our  Father  face  to  face? 

From  glory  into  glory  changed; 

And  in  his  image  formed  anew, 

Sealed  with  His  seal,  the  heirs  declared 
Of  Him  the  only  God  and  true. 

Oh !  then  our  ransomed  spirit’s  free 
From  sin’s  fool  thraldom  evermore: 
From  death,  from  change,  from  every  ill 
We  feared  npon  this  earthly  shore. 

Shall  praise  the  AH -creating  Sire— 
Shall  praise  the  All-redeeming  Son, 
Forever  as  we  lowly  bend 
In  worship  at  the  Sapphire  Throne. 
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MARRYING  A  “BLUE.” 


BY  MISS  01B0L1NB  E.  FAIRFIELD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“Mabry  a  literary  woman!  No,  not  were  it 
Madame  do  Steel  herself.  I  detest  the  whole 
tribe  of  them.’* 

“Pray,  did  you  ever  see  an  authoress?  a  real 
lhre  ‘bluer  ” 

“No,  madam;  and?  may  it  be  long  till  £  do.” 

“Some  repugnance  to  that  unfortunate  class 
seems  to  be  deadly  seated.  May  I  venture  to 
inquire  the  precise  nature  of  your  objections  to 
them?” 

“A  literary  woman,  madam  is  a  monstrosity: 
a  perversion  of  nature;  a  pullet  aspiring  to  be 
party  to  a  cock  fight:  a  hen  turkey  attempting 
to  gobble.” 

“Majer,  such  comparisons  are  hardly  worthy 
of  your  gallantry.  Certainly  yon  might  draw 
your  similes  from  a  more  honorable  source  than 
the  poultry  yard.” 

“Madam,  I  trust  I  am  not  wanting  in  duo 
appreciation  of  the  sex.  Bachelor  as  I  am,  I  am 
not  quite  a  barbarian.  Women  are  decidedly 
useful  in  the  world;  I  may  say  indispensable, 
ritan  they  remain  in  their  own  sphere;  I  repeat 
it,  madam,  token  they  remain  i n  their  oton  sphere,” 
and  the  inflection  of  the  major's  voice  was  one 
of  unmistakable  emphasis. 

A  wtnderful  man  was  the  major;  portly  in 
person,  pompous  in  manner,  positive  in  speech, 
and  powerful  not  to  say  overpowering  in  argu¬ 
ment  What,  for  instance,  was  the  deHcate. 
tofcwn-heired,  soft-eyed  little  individual  before 
him  to  offfer  in  controversion  of  bis  last  posi¬ 
tion!  Obviously  nothing,  and  shevrisely  did  not 

attempt  it  '  1 

“The  term  ‘woman's  sphere*  is  variously 
u*®d}”  was  the  meek  reply.  “Would  you  be 
hind  enough  to  signify  more  definitely  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  you  attach  to  it?” 

“Certainly;  your  request  is  manifestly  a  pro¬ 
per  one.  A  man  should  never  use  terms  whlfch 
hs  cannot  satisfactorily  explain.  By  woman's 
tyhere  I  mean — ah— I  intended  to  be  understood 
course  I  referred  to — to  the  usual  em¬ 
ployments  of  woman.” 

“Very  satisfactory,  sir;  by  the  usual  employ¬ 
ment*  of  women,  you  doubtless  mean  those  in 
*hieh  most  women  are  occupied.” 

“Certainly,  mr.dam:  I  think  that  is  obvious.” 


I  I  “First  then  there  is  the  kitchen  round  of 
duties:  baking,  boiling,  Btewing,  washing,  iron¬ 
ing  and  scrubbing. ” 

“These  of  course  in  polite  society  devolve 
upon  the  servants.” 

“In  many  instances  yes;  but  there  19  more 
than  polite  society  in  the  world.  Many  a  man 
marries  a  wife  solely  that  she  may  cook  his  food, 
darn  his  hose,  and  keep  his  house.  These  duties 
then  constitute  her  sphere.” 

“  Certainly  a  woman  of  domestic  habits  is  an 
invaluable  treasure.” 

“  There  are  women  who  by  their  position  are 
exempted,  in  a  great  degree,  from  these  servile 
duties.  These  give  their  time  to  music,  embroi¬ 
dery,  novel-reading  and  the  like.  They  too  never 

I  I  transgress  the  bounds  of  a  woman’s  sphere,  I 
suppose.” 

Major  Boynton  Bad  an  instinctive  and  invin¬ 
cible  repugnance  to  pianos,  worsted  work  and 
sentimentality,  with  which  fact  possibly  Miss 
Fanny  Buresford  was  acquainted.  I  admit  this 
possibility  in  order  to  account  for  the  very  calm 
manner  in  which  Bhe  received  the  rather  sarcas¬ 
tic  reply. 

“No;  these  are  all  troly  feminine  employ¬ 
ments;  I  presume  none  of  the  masculine  species 
will  ever  invade  tho  rights  of  the  sex  in  that 
direction.” 

“Kitchen  drudgery  and  parlor  accomplish¬ 
ments  considered;  the  peculiar  perogatives  of 
the  sex  remain  to  be  enumerated.  Scolding 
domestics,  scandalizing  neighbors,  and  slander* 
ing  professed  friends.” 

“Surely,  Miss  Fanny,  you  would  not  ask  a 
.place  for  these  vices  among  the  privileges  of 
women  ?” 

$  “I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Some  definition  of 

I  I*  women’s  sphere  was,  if  I  recollect,  ‘the  ordinary 
emplbyment  of  women;*  and  I  confess  what  I 
presume  you  will  not  deny,  that  these  things 
occupy  a  far  greater  share  of  most  women’s  time 
and  thoughts  than  do  literary  pursuits.” 

“Still,  madam,  I  cannot  but  consider  them 
foreign  to  the  true  sphere  of  woman.” 

“As  foreign  as  scrubbing?”  asked  Fanny,  in¬ 
nocently. 

“  Ah — ahem !  Well,  yes,  properly  speaking, 
I  think  they  are.” 
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44  1  think  then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  alter  a  <  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  displaying  thereupon  a 
word  in  oar  definition,  and  instead  of  the  usual  i  dainty,  well  fitting  slipper,  and  a  peep  of  son*- 

employments,  say - ”  s  thing  else  which  was  certainly  not  «m  ba*  c, 

44  The  useful  employments,”  suggested  the  $  but  sunny  white  instead,  and  upon  this  the 
major.  44  Useful  is  a  good  word,  Miss  Fanny,  a  \  major’s  eyes  were  now  resting  with  an  air  of 
▼er y  good  word.”  {  comfortable  reassurance,  while  Miss  Fanny  n- 

44  Undoubtedly, 4  the  useful  employments;’  that  \  plied  laughingly, 
reads  excellently  well.  And  now  haring  ex-  >  “  Thank  you  for  your  compliments,  major,  all 

ponged  from  our  list  of  womanly  duties  and  pri-  S  the  more  welcome  because  so  evidently  sincere, 
vileges  these  objectionable  intruders,  it  will  be  i  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  I  ought  not  rather 
well  to  find  a  substitute  for  them.  You  would  \  to  scold  you  for  entertaining  any  such  terrible 
not  object  to  reading? — standard  works  1  mean,  j  suspicions  of  me.” 

not  romances.”  \  4 4  Forgive  me,  Miss  Fanny,  my  apprehensions 

44  Certainly  not;  woman  is  undoubtedly  an  in-  j  were  on^y  momentary.  Although,  as  I  said,  1 
tellectual  being;  she  should  improve  her  talents  S  have  never  seen  any  of  these  female  ogres.  I  an 
and  capacities  within  certain  limits.”  j  certain  I  should  recognize  one  at  first  glance 

44  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  such  j  And  you,  1  am  very  happy  to  say,  haven’t  a 
culture  should  be  carried.  Some  might  think  it  5  mark  of  the  tribe  upon  you;”  and  he  surveyed 
unnecessary  to  prescribe  any  bounds;  but  from  j  very  approvingly  the  sweet,  pale  face,  with  its 
receiving  the  ideas  of  others  to  imparting  our  $  clusters  of  brown  curls,  and  the  neat,  white 
own,  the  transition  is  easy  and  natural.  And  if  j  wrapper  fastened  at  the  throat  by  the  simple 
a  woman  should  become  the  originator  of  ideas,  |  band  of  jet  and  pearls. 

which  if  diffused  might  benefit  others,  you  surely  j  She  looked  sp  into  his  face  with  a  pleasant, 
would  not  deprive  the  world  of  her  tribute  to  the  \  but  half  quizzical  smile,  and  answered,  44 1  know 
common  good,  simply  because  it  emanated  from  j  one  or  two  of  these  terrible  creatures,  them 
a  woman  ?”  Ifemmss  savants,  and  maybe  I  shall  wish  to  intro- 

The  major  began  to  see  to  what  all  this  was  \  duce  them  to  you  some  time ;  you  must  promise 
leading;  and  with  a  44 hem”  and  a  “haw,”  and  \  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  try  to  overlook  their 
an  uneasy  and  yet  portentious  look,  he  answered,  j  peculiarities,  won’t  you,  major?” 

44  Your  remarks  sound  very  well.  The  theory  is  *  “Your  friends.  Miss  Fanny,  will  alwmys  be 
all  plausible  enough,  but  we  all  know  that  theory  \  sure  of  respect  from  me;  as  for  anything  more,  I 
and  practice  don’t  always  go  hand-in-hand.  Just  l  can  make  no  promises  in  regard  to  4bluo  stock- 
reduce  all  this  nonsense  about  woman’s  rights  to  i  ings.’  And  I  warn  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  that 
practice,  and  you  see  at  once  that  it  don’t  &n- 1  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  them  the  better^” 
ewer.  There’s  nothing  like  the  hard  rubs  of  l  and  bowing  and  courteously  wishing  Mias  Fanny 
every  day  life  to  try  these  fine  abstractions,  Miss  i  good  morning,  he  left  her. 

Fanny.”  j  When  he  was  gone,  the  young  lady  seated  har- 

4"0h!  I  was  not  advancing  any  theory  of  my  l  self  in  a  great  arm-chair  by  the  window,  and 
own,  sir,  I  was  only  desirous  of  learning  your  |  looking  out  through  the  leafy  screen  of  rosea 
ideas.  Doubtless  you  are  correct;  you  are  so  j  and  honeysuckles,  watched  the  gallant  major  as 
much  more  experienced  than  I.  I  confess  that  >  he  passed  down  the  broad  Btreet  toward  his 
to  my  simplicity,  the  idea  of  a  woman  turning  \  handsome  mansion;  and  when  he  was  out  of 
authoress  has  never  seemed  so  very  shocking.”  j  sight,  she  rested  her  head  upon  her  white  hand, 

44  My  dear  Miss  Fanny — I  beg  your  pardon,  j  and  with  a  smile  and  a  little  half  sigh  sat  quietly 
but  my  friendship  for  your  family  must  be  my  \  musing 
warrant  for  a  little  freedom  of  manner — I  do  \  — — 

hope  you  aro  not  beooming  tainted  with  ultra  |  CHAPTER  IL 

notions  in  regard  to  Woman’s  Rights.”  He  bent  j  Mas.  Bubisvokd,  the  mother  of  Miss  Fanny, 
a  keen  and  searching  look  upon  her.  44  If  you  j  was  a  widow ;  her  husband,  Dr.  Ruresford,  having 
were  not  so  perfectly  lady-like  in  your  manners,  j  died  some  ten  years  before  the  opening  of  oar 
if  I  could  detect  an  ink  stain  upon  yonr  dress,  j  story,  of  disease  of  the  heart  Afflicting  as  was 
or  in  short  if  you  were  not  so  scrupulously  neat  5  this  sudden  removal  of  a  beloved  husband  and 
in  your  attire  »uk1  amiable  in  your  temper,  I  \  parent  the  blow  was  farther  enhanced  by  the 
should  certainly  suspect  you  of — being  a  blue.”  j  discovery  that  his  affairs,  instead  of  being,  as 
At  the  beginning  of  this  catalogue  of  her  was  supposed,  in  a  prosperous  ooudition,  was 
graces  and  virtues,  Fanny  had,  unconsciously  j  seriously  involved :  and  a  few  months  sufficed  to 
perhaps,  protruded  a  little  foot  from  beneath  1  show  that  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  only  a 
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'VAry  small  sum  could  be  secured  for  tho  main-  $  menk’  He  bad  tbs  grace  to  add  that  women 
t;ainance  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Mrs*  Bure®-  |  had  so  little  comprehension  of  money  matters, 
lord’s  health  was  too  delicate  to  admit  :of  any  s  that  he  didn’t  doubt  hut  our  account®  needed 
-^otiwe  exertion  upon  her  own  part  for  the  in-  >  looking  over  by  some  careful  eye.” 
oweose  of  their  little  income;  and  fanny,  unable  *  “  The  meddlesome,  interfering  man,”  laughed 

'to  leave  her  mother,  to  enter  upen  that  sole  \  Fanny.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  him  at  once  that 
r*eeoiirce  of  the  educated  woman,  teaching,  J  we  hadn’t  the  slightest  meed  of  his  assistance, 
labored  as  best  she  might  to  eke  out  their  j  As  if  you  and  1,  mamma,  weren’t  competent  to 
•canty  resources.  Becoming  at  last  desirous  3  look  after  our  little  income.  You  really  should 
*0  leave  the  city,  they  had  written  to  Major  have  cheeked  him  there,  mamma.” 

SBo^rmton,  who  had  been  an  old  and  valued  friend  ji  “He  seemed  so  certain  that  there  was  an  in- 
of  X>r.  Buresford,  and  who  had  frequently,  sinee :  explicable  tangle  Somewhere,  which  no  hand  but 
their  bereavement,  placed  his  services  at  their  his  own  was  competent  to  unravel,  and  was  so 
disposal,  desiring  him  to  procure  for  them,  if  evidently  bent  on  doing  us  a  service,  that  I  really 
possible,  some  quiet,  secluded  cottage  in  his  j  could  not  well  refuee  to  accede  to  his  request.” 
vicinity,  where  they  might  live  in  the  retire-  “Well,  thank  fortune,  he  will  be  disappointed 
xnent  best  suited  to  their  means.  The  major,  for  once;  and  mind,  mamma,  you  are  not  to  hint, 
who,  despite  his  progmatical  and  sometimes  anything  about  my  affairs;  he  is  only  to  give  me 
domineering  ways,  possessed  a  heart  full  of  credit  for  spending  just  what  is  oharged  against 
Icimd  feeling,  generously  offered  them  a  pretty  mean  the  books.” 

little  house  of  his  own,  one  of  the  pleasantest  “  As  you  please,  my  dear,  but  I  really  would 
situations  in  Meadow  Brook,  rent  free;  and  like  to  let  him  know  that  you nt  least  are  not  the 
when  his  friend  expressed  some  scruples  in  the  imbecile  which  he  set  all  women  down  to  bew  I 
matter,  he  urged  his  proposal  with  an  air  of  really  thi&k  a  lesson  would  do  him  good.” 
determination  and  authority,  which  seemed  to  “  At  your  peril,  mamma.  All  in  good  time  it 
the  gentle  widow  utterly  irresistible.  They  had  shall  be  done,  but  not  now.  There,  yon  are  look- 
beeu  scarcely  a  month  domiciled  at  Brookside,  iog  very  sweetly,  and  you  must  go  down  now,  or 
'when  the  conversation  above  related  occurred.  ■  the  dear,  important,  pnnotillious  old  gallant  will 
Mrs.  Buresford  and  her  daughter  were  com-  ;i  think  we  don’t  treat  him  with  proper  deference, 
fortably  settled  at  Brookside,  and  had  had  some  He  is  not  the  man  to  be  kept  waiting,  with  im- 
opport unity  of  growing  familiar  with  the  odd  punity.”  And  with  an  approving  glance  at  her 
ways  of  their  benefactor,  when  one  day  in  June  \  mother’s  smooth,  silvery  curls  and  black  dress, 
he  knocked  at  their  cottage  door  and  desired  to  j  Fanny  opened  the  door,  whispering '  as  she  did 
see  Mrs.  Buresford.  j  so,  “Remember,  momma,  you  are  not  to  betray 

“Ho  wants  to  see  you  alone,  mamma,”  said  \  me.” 

Fanny,  who  had  answered  his  summons,  “hej  “If  I  can  help  it.” 

expressly  said  alone ;  what  can  be  his  object?  |  “Oh l  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
I  think  he  must  be  going  to  propose  to  you,  \  evade  him.  It  is  a  pity  but  I  was  his  wife,  I 
mamma,  for  he  looked  more  than  usually  im- 1  can  manage  him  so  oapitally.” 
posing.”  |  “Well,  madam/’  said  the  major,  deliberately, 

.‘♦For  my  daughter,  maybe,”  said  Mrs.  Bures-  \  as  he  closed  the  little  account  book  which  con- 
ford,  with  a  smile.  “  But  really  I  almost  dread  ij  tained  the  inventory  of  all  Mrs.  Buresford’s 
to  meet  him,  his  very  presence  is  so  overpower- J  worldly  possessions^  and  the  annual  appropria- 
ing,  and  then  his  civilities  actually  crush  one  j  tions  of  her  iaeome;  “  weH,  madam,  I  see  here 
with  a  sense  of  one’s  own  unworthiness.  He  \  little  to  oorreot.  The  precision  with  which  you 
never  so  much  as  says,  4  How  d’ye  do,’  but  I  at  \  manage  matters  is  truly  creditable.  Still  I  must 
once  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  devoutly  grateful  j  say  that  the  way  you  manage  to  live  so  cemfert- 
that  he  troubled  himself  to  ask.  And  yet  he  is  j  ably  ppon  your  present  income  is  still  a  mystery 
really  very  generous.”  i  to  me.  I  was  confident  that  you  were  overrun- 

4 4  So  he  is*  mamma,  and  I  shall  not  allow  even  \  niog  it  daily,  but  things  seem  quite  straight.  I 
you  the  luxury  of  abusing  him.  But  I  do  won-  j  notice,  however,  that  Miss  Fanny's  allowance,  I 
der  what  his  errand  is  to-day.”  \  beg  your  pardon,  I  speak  as  a  friend,  is  some- 

“Oh!  I  suspect  it  is  a  business  oall.  He  told  \  what  less  than  I  haddmagined.  She  must  add 
me  the  other  day  that  4  if  I  would  honor  him  with  $  prudence  and  economy  to  her  other  virtues.” 
my  confidence,  and  give  him  an  insight  into  our  *  “She  does  indeed,  sir.  Fanny  regulates  all 
pecuniary  affairs,  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  might  j  our  expenditures,  and  herself  keeps  the  account 
be  able  to  aid  me  materially  in  their  manage- '  of  them.  You  must  excuse  a  mother’s  fondness. 
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sfar,  but  Fanny  is,  I  think,  a  rtmarkable  girL^  should  desire — should  desire  that  she  ahodti 
She  has  been  a  treasure  to  me.”  \  favor  my — my  proposaL” 


“She  would  be  a  treasure  to  any  mux;  that  is,  < 
I  meant  to  say,  that  whoever  was  so  fortunate  as  ; 
to  be— to  get— to  claim  her  as  his  wife,  might 
consider  himself— fortunate. ” 

That  the  major  shomld  blush  and  stammer  so 
error  a  very  eoxamon+plaoe  speech  was  ominous. 
Mrs.  Buresford  thought  so,  and  with  a  bhishing 
cheek  and  a  tongue  which  clove  to  the  roof  of ' 
her  mouth,  she  sat  in  silence. 

“I  trust,  my  dear  madam,  that  you  have  no 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship,”  re¬ 
sumed  the  majors  vaHantty,  his  courage  evidently 
returning,  “and  if — if  an  arrangement  what  1 
have  to  propose  should  net  meet  yonr  appro¬ 
bation— or— or  your,  or  Bliss  Fanny’s,  I  trust, 
madam,  that  you  would — would  place  no  miscon¬ 
struction  upon  my  motives.” 

“We  have  too  many  reasons  to  consider  you 
our  friend,  sir,  to  doubt  you  without  good  cause.” 

“So  I  should  think — should  hope,  madam.  You  i 


are  aware,  madam,  that  I  am— a — a  bachelor.'’ 
The  fact  was  notorious,  and  Mrs.  Buresford  only 
bowed  and  said,  “Certainly.” 

“A  single  life  has  many  inconveniences 5  and 
I  propose  abandoning  it.” 

“Indeed,”  thought  Mrs.  Buresford, “he’s  going 
to  marry  a  Widow,  perhaps,  with  a  little  girl,  for 
whom  he  wants  Fanny  as  a  governess.  She  shall 
not  go:”  Perhaps  the  thought  threw  a  faint  eleud 
over  her  countenance,  which  didn’t  reassure  the 
major. 

With  a  visible  increase  of  embarrassment'  ho 
continued,  “As  I  was  saying,  madam,  I  intend 
to  marry.  It  is  my  desire  to  consummate  the 
affhir  as  soon  as  may  be — and — I  have  a  proposal 
to  make  to  Miss  Fanny.  I  consider  her  a  person 
of— of  superior  abilities  as  a  housekeeper— and 
— and  I  desire  you  to  ask— to  present  my  com¬ 
pliments  to  her,  and  say - ” 

“What  does  the  man  meant”  thought  Mrs. 
Buresford,  “ho  is  going  to  marry  some  young  in¬ 
experienced  girl,  I  suppose,  and  he  wants  Fanny 
for  a  housekeeper.  I  wonder  how  he  dare  think 
of  the  thing.” 

“Major  Boynton!”  she  exclaimed,  with  some 
dignity,  “my  daughter,  despite  her  poverty,  is  a 
lady.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  the  fact,”  said  the  major,  per¬ 
spiration  breaking  out  in  great  drops  upon  his 
forehead.  “Iam  perfectly  aware,  madam,  that 
Misb  Fanny  is,  as  I  said,  as  I  always  thought,  a 
very  superior  person,  a  lady  of  distinguished 
abilities— in  short,  a  prudent,  economical,  and 
every  way  admirable  woman— and  that,  madam. 


that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  wish  her-^why  I 


“  If  I  understand  you,  sir,  you  consider  w ' 
daughter  a  prudent,  practical  sort  of  perm 
who  would  superintend  your  household  afiun 
with  discretion,  and  intending  perhaps  to  tab 
to  yourself  a  wife  incompetent  to  these  thap, 
you  desire  to  engage  my  daughter  as  a  home 
keeper.  Allow  me  to  say.  Major  Boynton,  that 
you  have  mistaken  my  daughter’s  position,”  ui 
Mrs.  Buresford  rose  with  come  dignity  to  lean 
the  room. 

“I  beg  your  paOrdon,  madam,”  gasped  the 
major,  with  a  very  red  face,  “I  implore  year 
forgiveness.” 

“  It  is  granted/’  said  Mrs.  Buresford,  rath* 
coldly. 

“  But  you  misunderstand  me,  madam,  I  in 
confident  you  do,”  and  he  extended  his  hand 
pleadingly  toward  her.  “I  desire  to  engine 
your  daughter,  not  as  a  housekeeper,  bat  li¬ 
as — a  wife /” 

It  was  Mrs.  Buresford*  s  turn  to  blush.  Shi 
was  vexed  with  herself  and  with  the  major,  yet 
still  secretly  pleased,  for  Mrs.  Major  Boynton 
was  a  title  to  be  ooveted.  “Why  couldn’t  b 
have  said  it  an  hour  ago?”  she  said  to  herself 
And  then  more  benignantly  she  replied  to  the 
nearly  distracted  suitor, 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  fear  I  greatly  w* 
understood  you.  If  you  intend  to  honor  my 
daughter  with  the  offer  of  your  hand.” 

“  I  do,”  parenthesised  the  major. 

“  Yon  must  allow  me  to  entreat  your  forgim- 
ness  for  my  stupidity,  and  to  refer  you  to  her¬ 
self  for  your  answer.  Excuse  me  one  moment, 
sir,  and  I  will  send  her  to  you,”  and  Mrs.  Bures- 
ford,  glad  of  any  pretext  of  escaping  from  tie 
room,  hastily  sought  her  daughter’s  apartment, 
to  give  vent  to  her  mingled  mirth  and  vendor 
and  announce  the  major’s  proposed  “arrange- 
men&” 

Meantime  that  individual  had  wiped  his  fore¬ 
head  about  twenty  times  to  allay  the  perspiration, 
had  newly  settled  his  dickey,  which  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  give  disagreeable  evidence  of  the  warmth 
of  his  sensations,  and  by  the  time  Miss  Fnsoy 
made  her  appearance,  he  was  really  in  quite  1 
presentable  condition;  and  inspired  perhaps  by 
her  pleasant  smile  and  the  ease  and  cordiality 
of  her  manner,  he  succeeded  in  acquainting  her 
with  the  state  of  his  affections  in  a  creditobty 
brief  and  suooinct  manner.  The  lady  listened 
with  evident  satisfaction,  and  with  »  blush  which 
the  major  thought  exceedingly  captivating.  *he 
replied, 

“  It  would  be  very  strange,  sir,  if  your  generous 
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conduct  toward  my  mother  and  myself*  and  the 
high  sense  of  honor  and  right  principles  which 
are  well  known  to  regulate  your  life,  had  not 
impressed  me  with  a  due  sense  of  the  worth  of 
your  character.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  impossible  that  I  should  not  rightly  appreciate 
the  honor  which  you  hare  conferred  upon  me. 
And  I  may  add  that  mingled  gratitude  mid 
esteem,  to  say  nothing  of  lore,”  and  the  smile, 
and  the  blush,  and  the  happy  glance  which  she 
raised  to  his  face  spoke  volumes,  4 4  would  induce 
me  to  consider  your  proposition  very  favorably, 
did  their  not  exist  an  inseparable  obstacle  to  our 
union.’1 

The  major,  who,  when  he  had  meet  the  look 
of  that  upturned  face,  had  drawn  a  long  sigh  of 
relief,  and  actually  ventured  to  clasp  the  little 
white  fingers  which  lay  in  snch  tempting  proxi¬ 
mity  to  his — now  looked  aghast. 

“May  I  inquire  what  that  obstacle  may  be, 
Miss  Fanny?*1 

“  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  inform  you  of 
its  nature  at  present  1  can  only  assure  you 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  my  own  mind  or  heart 
bat  in  your  judgment  Had  you  known,  sir,  all 
that  I  shall  now  feel  called  upon  at  no  distant  j; 
day  to  disclose  to  you,  you  could  probably  never  |j 
have  honored  me  by  this  proposal.” 

The  major  begged  and  plead  and  protested  all  : 
in  vain.  Fanny  wouldn’t  listen  to  his  declara- 
tions  that  there  could  be  nothing  in  her  to  which  ;j 
he  should  object  She  herself  regretted  it  ex-  j 
ceedingly,  but  she  was  confident  it  was  so.  If  j 
he  would  call  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  she  j 
should  be  able  to  satisfy  him.  j 

The  state  of  the  major’s  mind  in  the  interim  \ 
the  reader  must  imagine.  As  Mrs.  Buresford  j 
saw  him  walking  past  the  house  at  ten  o’clock  \ 
that  night  an  unheard  of  thing  for  the  major,  $ 
for  he  was  always  in  bed  at  nine,  she  exolaimed, 

“  Indeed,  Fanny,  you  are  too  cruel,  to  torture  j 
the  poor  man  so,  I  think  he  actually  suffers.” 

44  I  hope  he  does,”  said  unsympathixing  Fanny. 
After  a  pause,  she  added,  44  to  tell  the  truth,  . 
mother,  I  do  think  the  dear,  good  creature  has  j 
only  one  fault,  all  the  rest  are  mere  foibles.  But  j 
ho  certainly  does  undervalue  women,  and  it  is  J 
my  duty  to  rectify  that  while  I  have  it  in  my  j 
power;  I  must  teach  him  a  lesson.”  } 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  J 
the  major,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  repaired  to  j 
the  cottage.  Fanny  met  him  promptly  in  the  i 
parlor,  and  seated  herself  in  a  friendly  way  \ 
upon  the  sofa  by  his  side.  She  held  a  book  in  s 
her  hand,  and  before  he  had  time  to  make  any 
allusions  to  the  subject  next  his  heart,  she  said, 

44 1  was  just  looking  over  a  Dew  book  which  waB 


sent  me  from  town  yesterday.  It  promises  to 
be  rather  interesting.  Shall  I  read  some  of  it 
to  you?” 

The  major  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the 
proposition,  bat  he  answered  amiably,  44  If  you 
please,  Miss  Fanny.”  The  truth  was  she  sat  eo 
near  him,  without  seeming  in  the  least  afraid  of 
him,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  such  a 
pleasant,  winning  smile,  that  he  could  not  have 
refused  her  his  eyes,  if  she  had  asked  them. 

Fanny  commenced  the  story,  and  her  clear, 
soft  voice  was  music  to  the  major.  Gradually  he 
became  interested  in  the  book,  and  stealing  his 
arm  around  Fanny’s  waist,  that  he  might  the 
more  conveniently  look  over  her  shoulder  upon 
the  fascinating  page,  and  holding  her  little  white 
hand  in  his,  in  order  occasionally  to  express  a 
silent  but  emphatic  recognition  of  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  more  striking  passages,  he  became 
at  last  so  absorbed  in  the  narrative,  (it  was  a 
novel,  reader  l )  as  to  forget  entirely  that  insepa¬ 
rable  barrier  to  his  happiness,  which  had  risen 
so  like  a  mountain  before  him  during  the  last 
day  and  a  half.  Two  hours  they  read  thus 
before  Fanny  laid  down  the  book. 

44  My  dear  Miss  Fanny,  you  are  getting  tired, 
I  see;  how  inconsiderate  of  me  not  to  think  of 
it  before.  But  that  is  a  wonderful  work,  a  most 
extraordinary  work,  madam;  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  a  genius.  Do  you  know  who 
wrote  it,  Fanny,  I  see  there  is  no  name  on  the 
title-page?” 

44  Yes,  sir,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  author.” 

44  Who  can  he  be?” 

44  It  is  a  woman,  sir.” 

44 A  woman!  marvellous.  Who  is  she,  Miss 
Fanny.” 

44 1,  sir.  I  wrote  that  book.” 

44  You!  Fanny  Buresford,  my  Fanny.” 

44  Fanny  Buresford,  sir.” 

44  Well,  I’m  not  at  all  surprised,  (of  course  he 
wasn’t!)  I  always  knew  you  were  a  most  remark- 
able  creature;  a  very  extraordinary  creature, 
indeed.  But  that  book,  why  it  is  the  greatest 
book  I  ever  read.  I’m  proud  of  you,  Miss 
Fanny;  I  am  proud  to  be  your  friend,”  the 
major  reddened  suddenly  with  the  recollection 
of  the  delicate  position  in  which  ho  stood,  and 
added  with  a  bow,  44yonr  lover,  madam.” 

44  Then  you  do  not  think  it  was  so  very  im¬ 
proper  for  me  to  write  a  book?” 

“Improper!”  the  one  word  was  a  sufficient 
reply. 

44  It  was  to  eke  out  our  scanty  income  that  I 
commenced  writing,  you  know,  not  from  any 
|  thirst  for  fame,”  she  said,  apologetically. 

'  44  Most  admirable  woman,  but  I  always  knew 
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yon  were  an  angel.  Fanny,  I  am  aware  that 
I  am  presumptions;  but  yon  must  forgive  me 
if  I  renew  our  conversation  of  the  other  day, 
and  beg  to  know  what  is  that  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  our — to  my  happiness.” 

Fanny  placed  her  hands  within  those  of  the 
migor,  and  looking  up  with  a  tender,  bat  a 
merry  glance,  she  said,  “What,  Major  Boynton, 
would  you  marry  a  literary  woman  t” 


It  was  about  a  minute  before  the  astonis  •. 
man  could  recover  his  senses,  after  this  ns 
pected  question,  and  when  be  did,  his  i  c 
demonstration  was  of  such  a  crushing  nsti  *, 
that  Fanny  afterward  declared,  when  M  i 
Major  Boynton,  that  jnst  at  that  moment  i  t 
had  no  expectation  of  ever  breathing  agi  . 
“Why,  a  Polar  bear  wa9  nothing  to  him,”  i  e 
averred. 


THE  YEARNING. 

BY  Jf.  F .  CARTER. 


Once  a  sunny-hearted  maiden 
With  an  cyo  undimmed  by  care, 
And  a  noble  spirit  laden 
With  the  beautiful  and  rare, 

Of  foil  many  a  radiant  vision 
Thronging  e’er  hor  inmost  soul, 
Yet  regarding  with  derision 
All  her  yearnings  for  the  goal, 

She  would  reach  in  all  the  gladness 
Of  her  young  and  bounding  heart, 
There  to  banish  secret  sadness. 

And  the  gloom  its  hoars  impart. 

Such  a  maiden,  though  possessing 
Gifts  to  bless  life’s  pilgrim  throng, 
Longed  to  win  the  poet’s  blessing, 
Tuning  his  immortal  song. 

Yet  a  melancholy  feeling 
Was  the  only  good  she  won, 

For  she  had  no  world-revealing 
Of  the  glories  one  by  one, 

Which  if  painted  for  the  wooing 
Of  some  other  heart  or  eye. 

Might  inspire  some  noble  doing, 

As  a  gift  brought  from  the  sky ! 


Yet  she  had  his  spirit  hidden 
In  her  inmost  heart-recess, 

Though  it  never  spoke  when  bidden. 
Never  in  its  blessedness ! 

Language  pictures  not  the  shining 
Imagery  of  angel-dreams, 

Blesses  not  with  silver-lining 

Clouds  that  dim  its  shadow-gleams! 
Therefore  with  all  kindly  yearning 
Thus  to  bless  with  Heavenly  art. 

Saw  she  but  its  watch-fires  horning’ 

On  the  altars  of  the  heart! 

Yet  in  spirit-dreams  an  ever 
Radiant  day  I  seemed  to  see, 
Blessing  every  heart-endeavor 
To  nnloek  life's  treasury, 

Gladly  ponring  forth  unhidden 
All  its  wealth  of  love  and  song, 

All  the  glpwing  pictures  hidden 
In  the  yearning  soul  so  long; 

’Till  I  thought  she  canght  the  burning 
Song  by  guardian-angels  sung. 

Was  the  real  of  her  yearning 
Where  the  soul  is  over  young! 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 


BY  MBS.  D.  PID81EY. 


Driven  before  the  furious  gale,  \ 

A  bark  was  seen  with  riven  sail;  l 

On,  on  she  sped,  “a  thing  of  life’  j 

Amid  the  surging  ocean’s  strife.  ? 

And  booming  o’er  the  stormy  main  j 

The  signal-gun  is  heard  again;  j 

But  none  could  breast  the  foaming  wave,  j 
That  tempest-stricken  crew  to  save.  \ 

The  storm  is  hashed — the  wild  winds  roar,  i 
The  ocean's  surge  are  heard  no  more; 


No  longer  peals  the  thunders  crash. 

Or  glares  the  lightnings  lurid  flash. 

And  out  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
The  sun  is  shining  cheerily; 

No  bark  is  there,  no  sail  in  sigh^ 

The  rippling  waves  are  calm  and  bright 

But  down  beneath  the  treaen'rous  wave, 
That  gallant  bark  has  found  a  grave; 
Yet  watching  for  the  homeward  bound 
Still  many  a  weary  heart  is  found. 
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BY  A.  L.  OTIS 


Miss  Elizabeth  Kino,  better  known  as  Bessie 
King,  a  young  Philadelphia  damsel  of  sixteen, 
went  to  New  Hampshire  to  spend  the  month  of 

July  with  her  Annt  Priscilla  S - .  Haring 

nerer,  in  all  her  life,  seen  anything  higher  than 
Fairmonnt,  or  Laurel  Hill,  or  the  lighthouse  at 
Cape  May,  she  was  blank  with  amazement  when 
she  found  herself,  one  morning,  after  a  journey 
in  a  misty  rain,  under  an  impending  oontinent, 
nay !  whole  hemisphere — Mount  Washington ! 

But  her  girlish  sensations  of  wonder  are,  as 
Toots  says,  of  “no  consequence,*'  and  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  her  “location.** 

Her  uncle’s  house  was  in  real  New  Hampshire 
style,  and  looked  like  a  huge  square  wooden  box, 
without  porch  or  portico,  or  foundations,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  connect  it  with  earth,  set  down  on  a  field 
fall  of  rocks  and  stones.  In  the  dark  you  would 
hare  imagined  it  to  be  a  barn  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  populous  barn-yard,  the  boulders  represent¬ 
ing  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  innumerable  chickens. 
A  Pennsylvania  mind  oannot  imagine  it. 

A  few  fir  trees  grew  in  this  enclosure — tall, 
ragged-looking  specimens,  with .  their  upper 
leaves  and  twigs  whipped  off,  by  the  severe 
winds,  and  the  bare  ends  of  their  boughs  stick¬ 
ing  out  But  under  their  dense  lower  branches 
the  greenest  grass  grew,  happy  in  having  a 
little  shelter  from  the  cutting  mountain  blasts. 
Standing  close  around  the  house  like  a  body¬ 
guard  from  the  invading  storms,  stood  an 
orchard  of  veteran  apple-trees,  twisted,  gnarled 
and  broken,  in  a  uniform  of  grey  moss,  and 
boasting  only  enough  leaves  to  give  a  twinkling 
half  shade  on  a  sunny  day.  Enclosing  this 
twenty-acre  field,  in  which  the  house  stood, 
there  was  a  deep,  dry  gully,  filled  with  stones, 
worn  round  like  paving  stones  with  rolling  down 
the  mountain  side  in  spring  freshets.  They  thus 
lived  on  an  island  with  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream 
around  it. 

Mr  S - ,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  taste, 

choose  this  residence  for  the  summer,  because 
looking  up  a  ravine,  it  commanded  a  fine  view 
of  the  summit  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

He  had  been  domiciled  but  one  week  when 
Bessie  arrived,  with  such  a  store  of  wonder 
and  admiration  and  enthusiasm  to  bestow,  that 
her  uncle  was  delighted  to  show  her  everything, 


and  excursions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
ascent  of  Mount  Washington  was  made  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  as  they 
sat  at  the  tea-table  afterward,  annt  Priscilla 
smiled  with  satisfaction. 

“Now  that  is  done  for  the  season,  and  I’m 
glad  it  is  well  over,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  it  was  delightful,”  Bessie  replied,  but 
with  a  tone  of  reservation  in  her  voioe. 

“What  more  would  you  have  had  it,  Bessie?” 
asked  her  uncle,  much  surprised  at  her  first  dis¬ 
content. 

“We  didn’t  meet  with  any  adventure,”  she 
replied,  with  a  sigh.  “Ah!  I  hoped  so  much 
from  that  ascent  of  Mount  Washington.” 

“I  am  glad  we  didn’t,”  said  aunt  Priscilla. 
“I  dislike  adventures,  either  you  have  to  suffer, 
or  come  out  loser  or  a  coward,  which  is  not  dig¬ 
nified,  or  else  you  have  to  be  a  heroine,  which  I 
don’t  think  any  very  modest  woman  would  wish 
to  be.” 

Bessie  gave  a  hearty  laugh ;  and  ehe  still,  spite 
of  the  immodesty,  could  not  help  hoping  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  herself  as  a  heroine  in  the  eyes  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt. 

Aunt  Priscilla  was  a  botanical  zealot — or 
rather,  a  zealous  botanist.  She  possessed, 
stowed  away  in  herbariums,  almost  every  flower 
under  the  sun,  but  the  Linnea  Borealis.  Thi£, 
she  had  heard,  grew  in  these  mountains,  and 

she  was  eager  to  find  it  But  Mr.  S - hated 

botanizing,  and  when  he  was  of  the  party,  would 
by  no  means  permit  it  So  once,  when  he  was 
called  to  Boston  on  business,  Aunt  Priscilla  and 
Bessie  equipped  themselves  for  a  search  after 
the  wished  for  plant.  It  was*  a  sultry  day, 
Bessie  wore  stout  boots,  a  skirt  of  brown  linen, 
a  basque  of  white  lawn,  and  a  large  straw  hat, 
one  of  those  sea-side  flats,  excellent  things  for 
sheltering  the  shoulders,  and  keeping  the  whole 
person  cool;  aunt  Priscilla  took  a  tin  box  for 
specimens. 

They  had  some  miles  to  walk  before  they 
could  hope  to  find  the  little  mountain  flower, 
and  they  set  off  early  in  the  morning,  taking 
crackers  for  dinner.  Up  hill  and  down  they 
went  cheerily,  enjoying  the  fresh  wood  per¬ 
fumes  and  admiring  the  wonderfully  clear  little 
I  gladsome  brooks.  Mid-day  saw  them  sitting 
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on  a  breezy  knoll,  looking  down  at  the  swelling 
hills  below,  crunching  crackers,  and  debating 
the  chances  of  finding  what  they  sought  They 
both  refused  to  think  of  giving  up  the  search 
before  it  was  time  to  return  home,  which  time 
they  calculated  to  a  nicety,  allowing  themselves, 
as  was  natural,  much  less  time  to  descend  the 
mountain,  than  they  had  taken  in  the  ascent 

“What  are  those,  aunt?”  said  Bessie,  ever 
making  the  best  use  of  her  bright  young  eyes, 
and  pointing  to  a  meadow  below  them. 

“Where,  my  dear.” 

“Down  there,  white  things  like  toad-stools  in 
a  row.” 

“Those,  my  dear,  are— they  are — why  do  let 
me  see — they  can’t  be  mammoth  fungi,  can 
they?”  Aunt  Priscilla  peered  and  conjectured 
for  a  long  time.  “I  have  read  of  such,  but 
only  in  tropical  countries,  grey-white,  round, 
lifted  above  the  grass  a  little,  in  a  low  situa¬ 
tion,  a  meadow  or  swamp.  I  will  write  to  Pro¬ 
cessor  Bigelow  about  it.  I  am  delighted,  my 


t  the  mountain  gone?  I  think  we  are  in  eueb&to 
land,  aunt,  for  the  mountain  behind  us  hii  te 
appeared  in  the  sky!” 

Her  aunt  looked  back  with  a  face  vortly  i 
Lot's  wife,  horror  and  dismay  so  covered  it 
“That — that  golden  pinnacle  is  a  thud* 
cloud,  and  another  hides  the  mountain!  Tkj 
will  meet  soon,  and  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  d 
it.  Oh,  Bessie,  what  shall  we  do?  The  wj 
sound  of  the  thunder  in  these  rooks  will  frigkta 
me  to  death.  Let  us  ran.” 

Bessie  was  as,  pleased  as  could  he.  fits 
that  the  cloud  flew  fester  than  they  could  rm 
and  they  were  sure  to  be  caught  This  looW 
like  an  adventure  I  Perhaps  they  would  him  fc 
spend  the  night  in  the  rocks  and  caves!  Thor 
to  be  talked  of  fbrever  after.  Perhaps  tbej  weU 
come  to  some  old  britches  hnt,  and  find  her  bal¬ 
ing  her  oanldron.  Perhaps  they  might  sat 
some  fearful  Kuhleborn,  or  some  gallant  knight 
Here  were  a  thousand  chances  for  her  to  har¬ 
der  herself  with.  Meanwhile  her  poor  suot,  pile 


dear,  this  pays  me  for  not  finding  the  Linnea. 
Let  me  note  the  place  well,  that  I  may  go  and 
seenre  a  specimen.  I  hope  we  shall  see  them  in 
perfection.  These  things  spring  up  in  a  night, 
and  are  gone  in  a  day.” 

•‘One  of  them  is  springing  up  now!”  cried 
Bessie,  standing  up,  and  looking  eagerly  at 
them.  Aunt  Priscilla  stretched  her  neck  to  see. 
“Why,  aunt,  it  is  moving  about!  there— it  is 
shutting  up.  It  shuts  just  like  an  umbrella,  and 
wbat  is  that  under  it?  Aunt,  that's  a  man!  yes, 
he  opens  his  umbrella  again,  and  sits  down  under 
the  shade  of  that  tree.  That  is  very  queer !  I 
begin  to  suspect  gnomes  or  something.” 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  S - ,  who  seemed  ashamed 

and  disappointed,  but  burst  into  a  laugh.  “  They 
are  arti9ts,”  she  said.  “I  might  have  known  it 
before,  I  see  them  so  often  pass  our  house  with 
their  grey  umbrellas  and  paint-boxes.  Ah,  well ! 
those  fungi  were,  I  thought,  too  gigantic  for  this 
climate.  Come,  let  us  look  for  Linnea  again.” 

“But  why  v!o  they  hoist  their  umbrellas  in 
the  shade,  and  have  them  of  that  queer  color?” 
Bessie  asked. 

“Oh,  to  keep  the  green  reflections  from  their 
paper.  Come,  come,  Bessie,  since  they  are  not 
fungi,  I  don’t  care  to  look  at  them  any  longer. 
They  must  be  sketching  the  mountain,  that’s  all.” 

The  search  was  prolonged  until  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  they  turned  reluctantly  to  go 
home,  often  stopping  by  the  way  to  explore 
some  promising  place.  It  began  to  grow  late. 

“Oh,  aunt,  do  you  see  those  glorious  banks  of 
clouds,  and  the  golden  pinnacle  shooting  up 
there?  How  fast  it  rises!  and  why — where’s 


\ and  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  stumbled  orate 
\  rolling  stones,  caught  at  the  shrubs  on  tbeiteq 
5  descent,  and  hurried  desperately  on.  Ewj 
\  matter  of  the  distant  thunder  made  her 


and  exclaim.  At  last  the  squall  oame—fin*4 
whirlwind,  which  sent  the  leaves  flying  like  h«2, 
and  twisted  twigs  from  the  trees,  snapped  te 
ribbons  by  which  the  flats  were  held  in  fro* 
and  almost  strangled  the  wearers  with  tbeirow 
hat-strings.  They  conld  not  advance  ft  sty 
they  held  on  by  the  trees,  crouching  down 
their  bocks  to  the  wind  like  poor,  frighteaei 
sheep.  The  gust  passed,  and  they  stood  op  ty 
looked  into  the  blackness  before  and  bena* 
them.  Then  came  a  blaze,  and  clap,  suMfe* 
neonsly,  like  a  cannon  at  their  elbow,  tnd  ft®1 
Priscilla  fell  backward  against  the  hill 
not  say  that  Bessie’s  cheeks  kept  their  color,  * 
regained  it  when  the  roaring  reverbemties 
ceased,  for  another,  and  another  clap  mftdo  E* 

8 - fear  instant  annihilation.  She  qftcokfci 

prayer — expressed  joy  that  she  left  no  childra 
to  mourn  for  her,  and  burst  into  tears,  sftyty 


“What  will  poor  Henry  do  without  me?" 

Bessie  thought  rather  of  the  present,  andbtf 
ged  her  aunt  to  como  from  under  the  tre» 


They  fought  against  the  wind  until  they  re¬ 
gained  a  hare  rock  they  had  passed.  Tk^ 
perched  like  doves  on  an  eagle's  cliff,  elowh 
holding  together,  they  endured  the  storm,  nfjfa 
wind,  unceasing  thunder,  and  rain  in  ftpwfr*1 
douche-bath.  They  almost  thought  tbej  bsd 
mistake  got  nnder  some  waterfall.  But 
still,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  had  a  brate  heart 
and  when  the  tempest  lulled,  declared  she  von*1 
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not  hare  missed  seeing  the  grandeur  of  it  for 
twenty  drenchings. 

They  began  to  descend  again,  but  what  toil  it 
was!  The  mossy  stones  were  so  slippery  they 
oould  hardly  stand,  brawling  rivulets  crossed 
their  path  at  every  step,  boughs  of  trees  lay  in 
their  way,  and  an  eagle  kept  screaming  over 
their  heads.  '  Aunt  Priscilla  imagined  it  waiting 
to  devour  them  as  soon  as  they  should  fall. 
Bessie  suggested  that  perhaps  its  young  had 
been  blown  out  of  the  nest  by  the  storm. 

Now  the  clouds  had  entirely  passed  over,  and 
die  sun  beamed  on  our  dripping  heroines.  Their 
drapery  was  just  in  a  state  to  suit  a  sculptor, 
and  clung  in  embarrassing  tightness  to  their 
limbs — all  the  starch  being  washed  out  of  course. 
Bessie’s  face  looked  bright  and  rosy,  her  chesnut 
hair  began  to  curl  up  into  little  frizzled  ringlets, 
and  tho  delicate  contour  of  her  arms  and  neck 
looked  charming  through  the  wet,  clinging  lawn.  \ 
Aunt  Priscilla’s  appearance  was  that  of  a  half  $ 
resuscitated  drowned  person.  j 

Bessie  pinned  their  flapping  hats  up  in  front  \ 
like  a  palmer’s,  and  they  hurried  on  in  quiet-  $ 
ness,  only  hearing  the  splashing,  gurgling,  and  \ 
dripping  of  the  innumerable  rills  caused  by  the  l 
shower.  \ 

They  gained  the  last  hill.  They  surmounted  \ 
it.  Why  did  they  glance  with  such  renewed  \ 
terror  below  them?  They  saw  that  tho  deep,  $ 
dry  bed  of  the  gully  had  become  the  channel  of  \ 
a  roaring,  foaming  torrent,  and  they  could  hear  j 
the  rolling  of  the  round  stones  at  the  bottom  \ 
like  muttering  thunder!  j 

They  were  cut  off  from  home,  and  very,  very  * 
disconsolately  ruminated  on  their  situation  as  j 
they  walked.  Even  Bessie  felt  no  pleasure  in  j 
this  circumstance,  because  she  was  not  hard-  j 
hearted,  and  her  aunt’s  despair  was  enough  to  J 
*poil  her  sport.  \ 

When  about  half  way  down  the  hill,  they  < 
heard  behind  them  a  strange  noise — rattling  of  \ 
stones,  plunging  through  bushes,  rushing,  shout-  \ 
log  and  laughing.  Bessie,  her  young  mind  more  \ 
familiar  with  romance  than  reality,  thought  it  \ 
Kuhleborn  and  his  crew  of  water  spirits,  view-  j 
less  but  not  inaudible,  pursuing  their  sports  \ 

amid  this  riot  of  waters.  Mrs.  S - was  in  a  j 

fearful  perplexity  of  terror,  and  did  not  know  \ 
which  way  to  turn.  As  it  drew  near,  she  plunged  i 
into  the  brake  and  pulled  Bessie  down  with  her,  \ 
80  *^at  they  lay  hid.  They  soon  found  out  the  j 
cause  of  the  noise — the  dozen  artists  they  had  j 
seen  sketching  in  the  meadow,  far  distant  on  the  \ 
other  side  of  the  hill.  They  had  waited  under  l 
t  «  trees  for  the  cessation  of  the  rnin,  and  now  ^ 
®*ept  past  in  high  glee,  laughing,  playing  $ 
vox..  XXX.— 13 


pranks,  shouting,  jesting,  in  full  enjoyment  of 

everything.  I  suppose  Mrs.  S -  wondered 

how  such  mirth  was  possible.  In  the  very  same 
circumstances,  she  was  “sae  weary  fu’  o’ care.” 

She  kept  quiet  until  they  had  passed  to  some 
distance,  and  then  she  emerged.  Bessie  heard 
one  of  the  artists  exclaim,  “  Hurrah,  boys,  push 
on  for  that  house,  for  there  is  the  return  storm 
looming  over  the  mountain,  and  we’ll  catch  it 
again!” 

They  looked  back,  those  two  forlorn  women. 
Yes,  the  mountain  stood  out  of  blackness,  and 
heavy  clonds  were  rolling  around  one  side  of  it, 
and  rushing  back  to  overwhelm  them. 

“  Let  us  run,  let  us  overtake  those  gentlemen. 
I  cannot  stand  another  storm  alone,”  panted 

Mrs.  S - ,  and  they  began  the  chase.  But 

the  artists  were  running  also,  and  they  did  not 
reach  the  field  near  the  gnlly  until  just  as  the 
last  man,  with  the  help  of  a  long  pole  and  run¬ 
ning  leap,  sprang  across  it 

“Ob,  save  us,  save  us,  gentlemen!”  Mrs. 

S - cried,  but  not  a  sound  of  her  voice  reached 

them  above  the  roaring  of  the  water.  They  all 
moved  on,  but  one  luckily  turning  around,  saw 
the  ladies  frantically  gesticulating  for  aid.  In 
a  minute  more  they  were  all  standing  in  the 
dusk  on  one  side  of  the  torrent,  gaping  in  blank 
dismay  at  the  helpless  creatures  on  the  other. 
It  was  a  grave  matter.  No  man  could  possibly 
stand  in  that  deep,  rushing  water  on  the  rolling 
stones — the  women  conld  not  spring  across.  It 
was  growing  pitch  dark  with  the  storm  and  the 
late  hour.  They  drew  up  into  a  knot,  and  de¬ 
bated  among  themselves.  Bessie  and  her  aunt 
stood  patient  and  secure,  never  fearing  in  the 
least  that  they  would  be  aided  immediately.  At 
last  the  whole  body  of  artists  moved  away,  just 
as  the  first  lightning  came  and  the  rain- began  to 
fall.  To  bo  left  alone  again  was  more  than  Mrs. 

S -  could  bear,  and  she  sank  down  almost 

fainting.  “This  adventure,”  thought  Bessie, 
“is  a  great  deal  too  long,  and  too  terrible.  Aunt, 
dear  aunt,  don’t  give  up.  Something  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  help  us.”  She  was  stooping  to  comfort 

Mrs.  S - ,  who  sat  on  the  ground  weeping  very 

dolefully,  when  she  heard  a  shout.  There  were 
the  artists  again,  standing  on  the  high  bank 
opposite.  They  threw  her  a  rope,  but  she  could 
not  catch  it  The  incessant  lightning  was  the 
only  light  now,  and  it  always  seemed  to  fail  at 
the  right  moment.  Ah,  now  she  had  it.  No.  It 
slipped  through  her  fingers.  Now  she  had  it 
firmly,  and  with  help  from  those  opposito  push¬ 
ing,  she  pulled  across  the  high  banks  a  long 
ladder.  As  soon  as  it  was  firm  she  said  to  her 
aunt,  “I  will  try  it  first,  auntie,”  and  stepped 
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upon  it  It  was  dark  for  a  moment,  and  then  a 
lightning  glare  showed  her  to  the  horror-struck 
men,  and  her  terrified  aunt,  balancing  herself 
oter  the  torrent,  her  pretty  arms  raised  in  air, 
and  her  lithe  figure  bending  on  the  swaying 
bridge.  The  flash  was  gone,  and  then  ensued 
at  least  sixty  seconds  of  darkness  and  intense 
suspense.  Then  a  blessed  gleam  revealed  her 
olose  at  hand,  and  safe!  That  same  gleam 
showed  to  her,  standing  on  the  bank,  and  held 
back  by  others,  hiding  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  a 
person  she  knew  well,  and  loved — how  dearly! 
A  moment  more,  and  she  felt  herself  clasped  in 
strong  arms,  and  heard  a  deep,  frevent,  “  Thank 
God.” 

Her  lover,  Falkland,  continued  to  clasp  her  to 
him,  through  the  hurried  question  and  answer 
of  how  each  came  there.  He  oonld  not  let  her 
go,  and  the  darkness  concealed  his  foolishness 
as  well  as  her  blushes. 

41 1  was  searching  for  your  uncle’s  house  when 
I  met  those  artists  sketching  in  a  meadow.  Ah, 

I  little  thought  for  whom  I  was  bringing  that 
ladder!  The  instant  of  recognition,  when  you 
stood  balancing  yourself  on  it,  was  frightful.  I 
can’t  bear  to  think  of  it” 

In  the  meantime,  aunt  Priscilla  was  wringing 
her  hands  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
the  artists  were  shouting  encouragement,  and 
going  on  all-fours  to  intimate  the  way  she  should 
do  it.  She  ventured;  and  when  she  arrived  was 
picked  up  by  a  tall  German  and  set  upon  her 
feet,  which  she  could  hardly  keep  so  much  did 
she  tremble.  All  proceeded  to  the  house,  and 
around  a  huge  fire  the  artists  dried  their  wet  ! 
clothes,  drank  hot  coffee  and  had  a  hearty  sup-  j 
per.  They  could  not  leave  the  house  that  night, 
but  the  next  morning,  with  thanks  and  good 
wishes  to  the  ladies,  the  jolly  crew  went  on  their 
way.  Falkland  remained,  of  course,  and  he 
enjoyed  an  after-breakfast  walk  with  Bessie, 

'  who  listened  blushingly  and  willingly  to  his 
“soft  nonsense.”  I 


Her  uncle  arrived  the  same  day,  and  whe! 
Bessie’s  adventure  was  related  to  him  helugta 
heartily. 

“Is  that  enough?”  he  asked,  “or  do  yon  vie 
more?” 

“Oh.  It  was  a  delightful  adventure,”  & 
replied,  “a  delightful  day  altogether.” 

“  But  you  didn’t  find  the  Linnea,  only  tm 
ugly  toad-stools.” 

“  I  will  never  go  out  with  Bessie  again,"  ail. 
her  aunt.  “I  do  believe  she  is  an  Undine,  ui 
yesterday’s  work  some  of  her  kinsmans’  pmb. 
No  one  bat  a  water-spirit  would  have  dared  ti 
cross  that  ladder  as  the  rash  girl  did.  It  voaU 
have  been  the  death  of  me  if  1  had  tried  it  1 
dislike  advontures  more  than  ever.” 

“No  wonder,  Priscy,”  said  her  hnsbai 
“  when  you  crawl  out  of  them  in  that  nndipi- 
fied  way.” 

“I  never  thought  of  how  I  was  going,  IocIt 
thought  of  getting  there,”  said  Bessie. 

“Yes,  you  fairy,  yon  were  anxions  to  tih 
shelter  under  a  toad-stool,  I  fancy.” 

“I  thought  those  were  Btrange  fungi  for  this 

climate,”  said  Mrs.  8 - ,  “but  I  didn’t knflf 

what  might  grow  in  these  mountains.” 

“Never  mind  the  disappointment,  Priscy. 

Mr.  S . said,  “the  next  time  yon  gobotwir 

ing,  your  husband  will  go  with  you  to  take  cut 
of  you,  and  while  we  are  searching  for  Linnet 
Bessie,  no  doubt,  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out  fc? 
toad-stools,  or  amuse  herself  with  one  of  th 
mushroom  aristocracy.” 

“  What  does  he  mean  by  harping  on 
stools?”  asked  Falkland. 

“Come,  Priscy,”  continued  the  pertinacity 
man,  “let  us  leave  Falkland  and  Bessie  to» 
botanical  disquisition.  I  must  tell  you  tbit  I 
think  her  botanizing  is  better  than  yours,  te 
what  have  you  in  your  herbariums  and  hortn> 
sicenses  worth  comparing  with  her  specimen  fc 
Fungus  Falkland?” 
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Materials. — Four  shades  of  scarlet  wool;  i  8/A. — White,  next  green,  next  scarlet.)  j  1 
foar  shades  of  green,  white,  and  black;  pale  >  white,  1  green  on  green,  2  scarlet  on  1,1}  green, 
yellow  crochet  silk ;  crochet  cord;  wire;  long  ;  1}  scarlet,  1  green  on  green,  1  white  on  white, 
frbite  satin  bugles;  plain  green  ditto;  and  clear  \  7}  green,  3*  white,  f  G  times. 

Thite  0.  P.  beads.  >  9/A. — (Same  green  and  white.)  2  white,  Z 

Cover  the  end  of  the  crochet  cord  with  black  t  green  and  white,  which  must  be  worked  by 
fool,  and  form  it  into  as  small  a  round  as  pos-  \  covering  the  cord  with  the  green,  and  doing 
ible.  Do  one  round  on  it  in  black,  covering  the  >  the  upper  or  finishing  part  of  each  stitch  with 
ord  very  closely.  Join  on  the  darkest  scarlet,  \  white;  1  green,  1  green  and  white  as  before,  1 
>nd  do  a  round  having  in  it  40  stitches.  $  white,  1  green,  1  white,  3  green,  1  green  and 

ht  Pattern  Round. — Join  on  white  and  next  |  white,  4}  green,  4  white,  f  G  times, 
carlet,  j-  4  scarlet,  2  white  on  1,  f  8  times  in  j  10/A. — (Lightest  green  and  white.)  f  5$  white, 
be  round.  \  2}  green,  3}  white,  li  green,  2}  white,  (over  1) 

2nd. — (Lightest  scarlet  and  white.)  f  6  scar- !  5$  green,  f  6  times. 

et  on  4;  3  white  on  2,  f  8  times.  <  The  next  round  is  white  only,  after  which  the 

3rd.— (Lightest  scarlet  and  white.)  f  *  ^hite  J  greens  are  used  in  succession,  from  the  lightest 
n  1  searlet,  3  scarlet  on  centre  3  of  6,  4  more  |  to  the  darkest 

vhite,  f  8  times.  \  11/A.— (Green  and  white.)  2  white,  2  green, 

4/A. — (Same  colors.)  f  2  white,  1  scarlet  on  \  alternately  all  round,  increasing  eight  stitches, 
entre  of  3,  6  more  white,  f  8  times.  £  12/A. — With  this  round  begin  to  form  the 

G/A. — All  white,  increasing  8  stitches  in  the  j  poiuts.  It  is  all  in  the  next  green,  and  one 
0UQd.  $  point  is  to  be  formed  over  every  strawberry  pat- 

6/A. — (White,  lightest  scarlet,  darkest  green  j;  tern,  therefore  there  will  be  Bix  in  the  round, 
at  one.)  ■(•  2  white,  3$  scarlet,  2}  white,  6}  1  Do  six  do  stitches,  holding  the  cord  rather 
reen,  (ovor  4)  3}  white,  f  6  times.  ^loosely;  then  sc  until  you  come  to  the  same 

t(h. — (White,  same  green,  next  scarlet.)  f  1  i  part  over  another  strawberry,  and  so  repeat  all 
rhite,  1  green,  4  scarlet  on  4,  1  green,  1  white,  j  round.  ' 

1  green,  one  white,  f  6  times.  *  With  the  following  shades  of  green  enlarge 
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MODELLING  IN  LEATHER.  —  NO.  III. 


the  scallops  gradually,  holding  the  cord  loosely,  <  them  in  the  centre,  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
and  working  in  dc,  two  stitches  in  one,  until  j  carry  them  along  to  each  point,  sewing  then 
perfect  scallops  are  formed.  Then  one  round  >  down.  Then  fasten  on  the  stand, 
of  black  and  yellow  crochet  silk,  two  stitches  of  \  Wind  some  of  the  silk  round  three  wire?, 
each  alternately.  >  which  plait  into  the  form  of  the  handle,  and  seir 

The  upper  part  of  the  basket  being  formed,  ^  them  on.  Form  twelve  tassels  of  the  O.  F 
the  stand  is  now  done  with  the  scarlet  work.  <  beads,  with  the  green  bugles  for  drops,  and  pet 
Begin  with  the  lightest  shade,  work  over  the  l  two  at  each  point.  Add  three  chains  of  white 
cord,  and  form  it  into  a  round  2i  inches  in  dia-  \  bugles  between  every  two  points, 
meter.  Do  another  round  on  it,  lightly  increas- )  In  this  design  half  stitches  are  mentioned 
ing  it.  The  three  successive  rounds  are  done  (  They  are  worked  thus:  our  readers  are  aware 
with  the  following  shades  of  wool,  increasing  \  that  in  using  two  colors  in  crochet,  it  is  neeee- 
each  slightly;  finish  with  a  round  of  black  and  J  sary  to  finish  a  stitch  with  the  new  color,  k  ' 
yellow,  to  correspond  with  the  top.  \  present  the  appearance  of  perfect  stitches.  By  i 

Take  a  long  stitch  of  black  wool  across  each  $  finishing  the  stitch  with  the  same  color,  the  ap- 
of  the  leaves,  to  form  the  veining.  j  pearance  of  a  half  stitch  is  produced,  the  upper 

Take  three  pieces  of  round  wire,  and,  crossing  \  half  being  in  one  color,  and  the  lower  in  another. 


MODELLING  IN  LEATHER.  — NO.  III. 


BT  MBS.  01LBERT. 


CABIXET  IB  LEATHEB-WORK. 

The  Convolves  moulds  are  of  three  sizes,  to  \  it,  and  place  it  on  the  orifice  of  the  mould;  take 
suit  the  character  of  the  work.  Tho  mode  of  J  the  pestle  and  well  work  it  in  with  the  right 
using  the  moulds  is  simple:  cut  a  pieeo  of  leather  j  hand,  keeping  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
erf  ordinary  thickness  and  due  proportion,  damp  '  left  hand  pressed  against  the  edges  of  the  orifice, 
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and  occasionally  strain  the  leather  so  as  to  have  j 
as  few  folds  as  possible;  cut  off  the  superabund-  \ 
ant  leather  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  mould,  j 


and  remoTe  the  cast;  a  slight  manipulation  to  s 
form  it  into  the  natural  shape  will  complete  the  j 
process;  when  dry,  it  may  be  attached  to  the  \ 
spray  by  gluing  it  to  a  stem  left  for  that  pur-  \ 
pose.  > 

Grapi  Moulds. — Moulding  the  half  grapes  is  \ 
an  operation  similar  to  the  last;  the  mould  con-  \ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  wood  containing  three  holes  \ 
of  different  sizes,  and  pestles  to  fit.  Cut  circles  i 
of  leather  of  the  required  dimensions,  damp  | 

them,  and  place  thorn  on  the  holes  of  the  mould ;  \ 

then,  with  the  pestle,  work  them  in  it  for  a  short  | 
time;  when  taken  out,  place  the  cup  thus  formed  \ 


on  the  pestle,  and  model  it  more  regularly  with  \ 
the  finger  and  thumb ;  this  done,  take  it  off  and  \ 
proceed  with  others,  and  leave  them  to  dry.  The  \ 
next  process  is  to  cut  the  edges  evenly,  and  just  ( 
brush  the  inside  with  glue ;  they  are  ready  for  j 
use  when  required.  This  is  the  simple  method  $ 
employed  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  will  j 
serve  for  examples  in  moulding  generally.  \ 


The  Knife  represented  in  the  drawing  is  a 
very  simple  tool  for  trimming  the  edges  of  leaves 
and  the  petals  of  flowers.  I  use  a  cutting-board 
made  of  sycamore  or  pear-tree  wood,  about  12 
in*  by  8  in.,  and  one  inch  thick.  After  the  leaves 
and  petals  are  cut  out,  place  them  on  the  board, 
and  shave  the  edges  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
leather  as  finely  as  possible;  by  this  means  the 
natural  curl  can  be  given,  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 


The  Scissors  should  be  of  the  shape  of  the 
nail-scissors,  but  larger,  and  kept  particularly 
sharp,  or  they  will  not  cut  the  leather  smoothly. 
The  small  Bradawl  will  be  found  requisite  in 
many  instances,  the  use  of  which  will  be  appa¬ 
rent.  The  Nippers  are  adapted  for  cutting  the 
pins  used  in  the  application  of  the  work;  these 
pins  are  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  as  others 
will  not  bear  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  Having 
glued  the  backs  of  the  leaves  and  applied  them 
to  the  frame-work,  drive  in  the  pins  to  keep  them 
in  position :  when  the  glue  is  set,  the  pips  may 
be  withdrawn,  excepting  at  the  extreme  points 
of  the  work,  where  they  may  be  cut  off  as  an 
additional  security. 

The  stems  of  the  smaller  description  of  flowers 
and  sprays  are  only  tightly  rolled  leather;  but 
the  larger  stems,  as  the  Thorn,  Vine,  &c.,  have 
wire  of  a  suitable  thickness  inserted.  The  flowers 
composing  the  groups  in  the  Cabinet ^ee  engrav¬ 
ing)  are  Roses  and  buds,  a  Dahlia,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  Poppy  and  Wheat,  Convolvulus  and  spray, 
Tulip,  Brugmansia,  and  Jonquille.  Roses  of 
various  kinds  are,  perhaps,  used  more  frequently 
in  the  work  than  any  other  flower;  indeed,  a 
frame  of  Roses  and  Thorns  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
designs.  All  flowers  of  circular  form  should  have 
the  petals  cut  as  the  pattern  united  in  the  centre; 
the  petals  to  be  many  or  few  in  each  circle,  a9 
the  flower  may  require.  The  petals  are  moulded 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  the  large  size  grape- 
mould,  and  the  whole  flower  is  composed  of  seve¬ 
ral  circles  of  leather  decreasing  in  size  as  the  cup 
is  formed ;  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  rose  to  bo 
cut  out  of  one  piece  of  leather,  and  the  flower 
attached  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Convolvulus. 
The  best  mode  to  obtain  proficiency  is  to  procure 
a  good  model  of  the  flower,  which,  if  necessary, 
may  be  taken  in  pieces,  and  by  this  means  it 
would  bo  almost  impossible  to  err,  and  the  object 
would  be  gained  much  more  readily  than  by  any 
other  moan9.  The  Dahlia  and  Chrysanthemum 
are  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rose,  with  a 
succession  of  circles,  but  requiring  more  care 
and  practice  in  the  formation,  as  they  are  more 
difficult  to  procure.  I  shall  reserve  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  modo  of  modelling  them  to  the  next 
number,  as  it  will  require  very  minute  directions, 
and  will  occupy  more  space  than  this  notice  will 
admit  of;  particularly  as  I  should  wish  to  give 
illustrations  of  the  forms  of  the  petals  in  the 
course  of  manipulation.  I  shall  also  endeavor  to 
give  careful  directions  respecting  the  mode  of 
coloring,  which  process  I  intended  to  have  left 
to  a  later  stage ;  but  I  am  induced  to  alter  my 
views,  in  consequence  of  seeing  so  much  work 
)  spoilt  in  this  operation. 
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LITTLE  BOY'S  SACQUE  COAT 


BT  EMILY  H.  MAY. 

Wb  give,  this  month,  a  diagram  for  cutting 


a  little  Boy’s  Sacque  Coat,  suitable  for  fall 
wear.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  so  that  any 
mother  can  make  it,  with  the  aid  of  our 
pattern;  yet  it  is  neat,  and  even  pretty,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  cut 

This  little  garment  is  made  of  white  quilt¬ 
ing  and  trimmed  with  several  rows  of  fringes 
and  buttons. 

No.  1.  Half  the  cloak;  it  being  formed  of 
two  parts  just  alike,  joined  together  by  a 
seam  down  the  back.  The  bent  line  shows 
the  fold  of4he  shoulder  and  of  the  sleeve. 

No.  2.  Collar  of  the  cloak. 

This  mantelet  is  to  be  made  of  either 
embroidered  muslin  or  silk.  It  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce  of  the  same  material  as 
the  mantle  itself.  The  flounce  should  be 
about  three  yards  and  a  quarter  long  to  go 
round  the  mantle,  ten  inches  deep  from  the 
point  to  the  shoulder  seam,  and  diminishing 
in  front  to  six  inches. 
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ART  IN  SPORT.— NO.  II. 


BT  H.  J.  VERNON. 


We  gave,  in  our  last,  directions,  with  accom- 
inying  diagrams,  for  drawing  within  the  oval, 
e  now  give  similar  guides  for  drawing  within 
triangle,  another  of  the  standard  forms  in 
hich.  .Nature  moulds  all  objects. 

Observe  in  the  annexed  cut  how  naturally, 
though  unconsciously,  the  girl  seats  herself 
ithin  the  triangle. 


irithin  the  same  figure. 


A  moment’s  reflection  will  show,  that  from  the 
little  nymph  in  the  out  to  the  great  pyramid, 


5  everything  that  rests  solidly  upon  the  earth  must 
i  take  the  form,  more  or  less,  of  this  broad-based 

I  tapering  figure.  Roofs  of  houses,  churches,  and 
towers,  are  all  tringular  in  their  form,  as  are  all 
great  trees,  differing  from  each  other  only  in  the 
width  of  their  angles. 

First,  construct  a  triangle.  This  is  done  easily 
enough,  but  the  following  directions  may  not  be 
needless  for  some.  Draw  a  straight  line  for  a 
base  of  any  length.  If  you  wish  to  form  a  rec- 
|  tangular  triangle,  ».  e.  one  of  which  the  three 
j  sides  are  equal,  divide  this  base  line  by  two,  and 
j  at  the  point  of  division  set  up  an  upright  line ; 
\  then  from  each  end  of  the  base  line  slant  against 


the  central  upright  line  one  the  length  of  the 
base.  These,  of  course,  will  meet  at  the  top, 
and  the  triangle  is  formed.  Any  other  triangle 
may  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  the  length 
of  the  sides  being  entirely  at  the  choice  of  the 
artist  ■ 

Having  made  your  triangle,  trace  it  according 
to  former  directions,  and  from  the  examples, 
look  around  you  for  others,  and  make  various 
exercises  uoon  this  foundation. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  RANANCULUS  * 

BT  XRB.  A.  X.  HOLLIHG  S  WO&TH. 


Materials. — Yellow  tissue  paper,  wire,  wax, 
sprays,  &o.  Cut  ten  of  fig.  1,  crimp  each  leaf  of 
the  petals  with  plyers:  cut  a  piece  of  wire  of 
sufficient  length  for  the  stem,  bend  down  one 
end  and  fasten  a  small' piece  of  wax  to  it:  then 
string  each  petal  on  to  this,  the  first  two  or 


three  should  be  pressed  closely  to  the  wax  to 
prevent  it  from  showing.  For  the  Shaded 
Ranunculus  cut  out  the  petals  a  number  of 
them  together,  dip  the  edges  first  in  spirits  of 
wine,  and  then  in  liquid  carmine  of  the  desired 
shade. 
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*  Materials  foe  Making  Fapee  Flowees. —  sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamps 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper  \  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  5a 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for  >  32  North  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orien\ 
japimicus,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic,  j  mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  nit* 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups  \  rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  nail 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of  \  on  reoeipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


BRAIDED  SLIPPER. 

BY  MLLE.  DETOUR. 


Mateetals. — Black,  dark  blue,  or  green  vel-  ?  color,  or  with  gold  braid.  On  black  velvet, 
vet;  gold,  black,  green,  blue,  or  red  braid.  It  j  green,  or  red  braid  might  also  be  used.  Pitta 
is  worked  on  the  velvet  with  braid  of  the  same  >  in  front  of  number. 


LETTERS  IX  CROCHET. 
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PATTERNS  IN  EMBROIDERY. 


EDGING  FOR  PETTICOAT. 


EDGING  FOR  PETTICOAT. 


EDGING  FOR  PANTALETTES. 


SPRIGS  FOR  FLANNEL. 


BAND  FOR  CHEMISE. 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

What  About  Hoops? — Some  of  the  newspapers 
are  making  themselves  very  merry  on  the  subject  of 
hoops.  They  say  that  a  gentleman  can  no  longer 
give  a  “  lady  e -fair”  his  arm,  or  walk  the  streets 
without  having  his  limbs  skinned  by  running  against 
ladies’  hoops.  Doggrel  verses  and  would-be  satirical 
paragraphs  crowd  the  press,  the  subject  being  always 
the  eternal  hoop.  In  fact,  the  hoop  monopolizes, 
with  the  Presidental  election,  the  attention  of  every 
body. 

On  the  abstract  question  of  voluminous  skirts  we 
have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  it  seems  to  us  alto¬ 
gether  a  matter  of  taste,  whether  women  shall  wear 
the  scanty,  gored  skirt,  which  our  grandmothers  did 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  the  bell-like  one 
which  was  in  fashion  a  century  ago  and  has  now 
oome  again  into  vogue.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  so  long  as  wide  and  expanded  skirts  are  to 
be  worn,  it  is  altogether  healthier  to  puff  them  out 
with  a  light  hoop  than  with  half-a-dozen  starched 
eambrio  petticoats,  as  has  been  the  habit  until  lately. 
Physicians  are  now  agreed  that  a  fertile  source  of 
bad  health  with  females  is  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  skirts  formerly  worn.  The  hoop  avoids  this  evil 
entirely.  It  also,  if  properly  adjusted,  gives  a  lighter 
and  more  graceful  appearance  to  the  skirt. 

Probably  the  most  sensible  fashion  would  be  a 
skirt,  moderately  expanded,  to  be  worn  with  a  hoop. 
When  ladies  wear  a  skirt  of  such  amplitude,  that 
they  can  neither  get  into  a  carriage,  nor  enter  a 
pew-door,  there  is,  it  must  be  conceded,  some  ground 
for  the  witticisms  of  the  press.  Ladies  of  the  best 
taste  neither  exaggerate ,  nor  avoid,  the  fashion.  They 
follow  it,  because  not  to  do  so  would  make  them  look 
odd;  but  they  never  go  beyond  it,  because  that 
creates  too  much  notoriety,  a  thing  every  well-bred 
woman  wishes  to  avoid. 

Female  Extravagance. — The  Baltimore  Weekly 
Sun,  one  of  the  very  best  papers  published  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  defends  the  ladies,  in  a  late 
editorial,  against  the  accusation  of  being  more  sel¬ 
fish  and  extravagant  than  the  men.  It  does  not 
deny  that  many  women  are  needlessly  extravagant; 
but  it  contends  that  fewer  are  so  than  is  generally 
supposed: — and  then  it  proceeds  in  tho  following 
strain,  which  expresses  precisely  what  we  have  often 
thought  on  the  same  subject. 

Yet  the  fault  is  not  all  on  one  side.  If  ladies  love 
choice  laces,  gentlemen  like  fino  cigars.  From  the 
day  laborer,  who  will  have  his  beer  and  tobacco,  up 
to  the  rich  citizen,  who  drinks  costly  wines  or  drives 
fast  trotters,  self-gratification  is  the  rule  with  men 
rather  than  tho  exception.  Many  a  husband,  who 
swears  when  he  receives  his  wife’s  bill  for  gloves, 
spends  twice  as  muoh  on  oysters  for  himself.  Bil¬ 


} 


liards,  suppers  and  sporting  excursions  consume  (her  | 
proportion,  at  least,  of  the  family  income.  In  jusda 
to  woman,  too,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  while  ha 
prodigality  arises  from  the  desire  to  look  lovelier, 
which  it  but  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  to  render  herself 
more  pleating  to  man,  the  extravagance  of  man.  os 
the  other  hand,  springs  generally  from  a  selfish  desin 
to  gratify  his  appetite  or  pander  to  a  morbid  love  d 
excitement  At  most,  vanity  is  more  pardonahh 
than  gluttony  or  drunkenness.  Women  squander 
money  on  show;  man  wastes  it  on  wine  or  horses. 
We  rarely  hear  the  stronger  sex  denouncing  tb» 
weaker  as  spendthrifts  without  saying  to  ourselves, 
“take  first  the  beam  from  thine  own  eye.” 

To  what  do  these  words  tend?  Not  to  increase 
recriminations  between  man  and  wife,  but  to  foster 
mutual  forbearance  and  self-denial.  Wc  wish  to  im¬ 
press  on  our  readers  that  tbero  is  no  station,  how¬ 
ever,  exalted,  no  condition,  however  poor,  in  which 
one  sex  does  not  often  gratify  its  vanity  or  appetite 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
wife  who  is  selfish  and  spends  more  than  her  share; 
but  quite  as  often  it  is  the  husband.  Custom,  how¬ 
ever,  has  warranted  the  latter  in  complaining  of  ex¬ 
travagance,  while  the  same  custom  has  clo&ed  tin 
mouth  of  the  former,  till  half  the  world  thinks  won** 
has  no  cause  to  complain  at  all.  We  justify  neither. 
We  say  both,  as  a  general  rule,  squander  too  mack 
But  we  maintain  that  if  husbands,  instead  of  swear¬ 
ing  at  their  wives'  bills,  would  show  the  example  c! 
economy  by  roducing  their  own  selfish  expenses,  the 
female  sex  would  not  be  long  in  being  shamed  into 
retrenchment.  The  last  vices  a  man  sees  are  his 
own.  If  some  of  us  would  look  at  home,  instead  of 
abroad,  we  would  prate  less  about  extravagance. 

A  New  Style  of  a  “Bas  Blue.” — A  weekly 
cotemporary  tells  a  good  story  of  some  faahionabk 
ladies,  in  Berlin,  who  lately  attended  a  lecture  « 
chemistry.  When  the  lecture  was  over,  a  gentleman, 
going  out  with  his  wife,  exclaimed,  “  Mary,  do  look 

at  yourself,  you  are - ”  He  broke  off  laughing- 

“What,  sir?”  the  wife  asked,  impatiently.  “Qaia 
blue,”  said  he,  leading  her  to  a  mirror,  which  stood 
in  the  entrance  hall.  T%e  rouge  upon  her  cheeks 
had  been  turned  to  blue,  by  tho  chemical  decompo¬ 
sition  which  had  taken  place  under  the  influence  of 
the  gases,  generated  during  the  lecture.  With  a 
pocket-handkerchief  she  removed  all  trace  of  the 
accident,  and  then  took  up  her  place  at  the  door  U 
observe  the  appearance  of  tho  rest  of  the  visitors. 
Such  a  sight!  Many  of  the  ladies  came  out  all  sort! 
of  colors — yellow,  blue,  violet  and  black;  and  one  or 
two  of  them,  whose  vanity  induced  them  to  carry  at 
once  ivory  on  tho  skin,  red  on  tho  cheeks,  coral  eo 
the  lips,  and  black  on  the  eyebrows,  were  transformed 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  that  a  parrot  might 
have  been  jealous  of  thorn.  Next  morning  the  A7od- 
derdatch,  a  satirical  journal  of  the  city,  published  an 
article  with  the  curious  title  of  The  Berlin  ladies 
painted  by  themselves.  “W©  are  assured,”  adds  onr 
cotemporary,  “that  chemistry  has  been  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  results  as  these  in  other  places  than  Berlin.1' 
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"I  Was  Young  Once,  Chil’len.” — The  following  \ 
>ved  ns  inexpressibly,  when  we  first  read  it.  Many  j 
our  fair  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  equally  touched  :• 
its  simple  pathos. 

A  beggar's  tottering  form, 

With  locks  as  grey  as  dust, 

Moved  down  the  city  street, 

Munching  a  mouldy  crust. 

Some  children  followed  her, 

Mocking  her  lagging  tread; 

“I  was  young  once,  chil'len,” 

Was  all  she  said. 

They  laughed  her  hood  to  scorn, 

They  plucked  the  tattered  skirt, 

And  in  her  broken  basket 
Threw  stones  and  dirt; 

Tears  dimmed  her  faded  eyes, 

She  bowed  her  aged  head; 

“I  was  young  once,  chil'len,”  ; 

’Twas  all  she  said. 

She  sinks  upon  the  curb,  j 

And  down  her  skinny  hand 
The  tears  fall  blindingly,  ; 

The  curious  children  stand;  j[ 

Had  these  grey  locks  been  brown?  ;J 

Those  seamed  cheeks  white  and  red? 

“I  was  young  once,  chil'len,”  ’ 

She  sobbed  and  said. 

“I  was  young  once,  chil'len,”  ;! 

How  time  moans  through  that  tide!  ; 

A  cradle  and  a  coffin, 

Bringing  side  by  side;  ; 

A  mother’s  white  bosom, 

And  the  edges  of  a  tomb—  ; 

The  sunlight  of  morning,  ! 

Tho  midnight  of  gloom. 

The  crone  raised  her  basket, 

And  tottered  as  before — 

The  children,  hushed  to  silence. 

Troubled  her  no  more;  , 

But  they  whispered  in  the  household, 

“How  sadly  she  said, 

*1  was  young  once,  chil'len,' ”  * 

And  crept  to  bed. 

Editor’s  Sweethearts. — The  editor  of  the  New- 
«Ty  (Ind.)  Tribune  has  the  following: — 

We  notice  an  article  in  it  about  editors  receiving 
Magazine,  in  which  it  is  said  that  those 
jdiviJuals  acquire  much  of  their  popularity  among 
36  gentler  portion  of  creation,  from  the  fact  that  ; 
leI  their  Magazine.  Now,  we  respectfully  beg  i 
>  demur.  We  have  suddenly  beoome  unpopular  > 
mong  the  ladies,  and  that  because  we  could  not  \ 
,)an  our  “Peterson”  to  them  all  at  the  same  time,  \ 
^uch  as  have  been  disappointed  this  time,  we  say, 
QMcribe  Ibis  excellent  Magazine,  or  make  your 
do  so.  It  only  costs  $2  per  annum  in  advance, 
Qd  is  the  best  Lady's  Book  extant. 

A  happy  njjuj  ja  editor!  Crowds  of  ladies 
^‘ging  his  office,  and  pouting  becanse  he  can't  s 
•®d  “Peterson"  to  all.  If  he  is  unmarried,  ho  has  \ 

®  pick  of  the  town.  We  wish - but  it  won’t  do  \ 

o  wish.  > 

n  ^h*ldrp.x  iw  ±  Storm.” — Our  line  and  steel  j 
nSrsviug>  jn  August  nuini,er,  was  universally  j 
!t^U  »  ono  *a  ^is  num^cr»  “  Children  in  a ) 
HD#  a  mezzotint,  will  he  even  better  liked. 


Balm  Op  A  Thousand  Flowers. — Few  appliances 
for  the  toilet  have  become  so  popular,  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  the  “Balm  Of  A  Thousand  Flowers.”  Part 
of  this  is  due  to  the  merits  of  the  cosmetio  itself,  but 
part  also  to  the  energy  of  CoL  W.  P.  Fetridge,  the 
proprietor.  This  gentleman,  we  understand  from  a 
cotemporary,  has  expended  nearly  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  during  the  current  year,  for  advertising. 
That’s  the  way:  find  out  a  good  thing,  and  then  let 
people  know  abont  its  virtues  and  where  it  may  be 
had :  and  a  fortune  is  certain.  Col.  Fetridge,  already, 
as  the  “first  fruits"  of  this  advertising,  is  selling  ten 
thousand  bottles  daily.  Yet,  considering  that  there 
are  seven  or  eight  millions  of  women,  in  the  United 
States,  this  is  bat  a  tithe  of  what  he  will  sell  in  time; 
for  no  sole,  however  enormous,  can  exceed  the  merits 
of  “The  Balm.” 

To  the  Point. — There  is  no  waste  of  words  in 
what  the  Chatauque  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  says  of  our 
July  number.  “Peterson  for  July,”  it  writes,  “rich 
and  sparkling  is  before  us.  This  is  the  cheapest 
Magazine  in  America.  It  gives  more  thrilling  tales, 
excellent  poetry,  good  music,  and  splendid  engrav¬ 
ings  than  any  other  monthl^  with  which  we  ex¬ 
change.” 

What  is  a  Coquette? — A  young  lady  of  more 
beauty  than  sense;  more  accomplishments  than 
learning;  more  charms  of  person  than  grace  of 
mind;  more  admirers  than  friends  j  more  fools  than 
wise  men  for  attendants. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squad¬ 
ron  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan,  in  the  yeare  1352, 
1853,  and  1854.  Under  the  command  of  Commodore 
J/.  C.  Perry ,  U.  S,  Navy,  By  order  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Compiled  from  the  original  note # 
and  journals  of  Commodore  Perry  and  his  officers,  at 
his  request  and  under  his  supervision.  By  Francis 
L,  Hatchs,  D.  J),,  L,L,  D,  With  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions,  1  vol.,  royal  8  vo,  Neto  York:  D.  Appleton  ds 
Co,  Philada:  T,  B,  Peterson. — This  is  the  long  ex¬ 
pected  history  of  the  Japan  expedition,  which  Con¬ 
gress  ordered  to  be  prepared  shortly  after  Com. 
Perry's  return.  It  has  been  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hawks,  assisted  by  Robert  Tomes,  Esq.,  M.  D., 
principally  from  the  journal  of  the  commodore, 
though  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  journals 
and  reports  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Mr.  Jones,  Captain 
Abbott,  and  others  connected  with  the  expedition. 
It  makes  a  handsome  volume  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages,  is  printed  on  superior  paper,  and 
contains  several  fine  steel  plates,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  graphic  wood  engravings.  Thus,  its 
literary,  typographical  and  pictorial  merits  are  first- 
rate.  Moreover,  as  nobody  was  allowed  to  accom¬ 
pany  tho  expedition,  who  did  not  agree  to  withhold 
the  publication  of  any  journal  he  might  keep,  until 
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after  the  government  work  should  be  issued,  this  is  \  Memorial s  of  hie  Time.  By  Henry  Coekhun. 

consequently  the  first  full  and  authentic  account  of  <  voLt  12  mo.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.— & 

the  visit  to  Japan,  the  transactions  there,  and  the  <  author  of  these  interesting  reminiscences  is  Her 
manners  of  the  people,  which  has  yet  appeared.  |  Lord  Cockbnrn,  favorably  known,  in  literary  eiida 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  book  equally  elaborate,  \  as  the  biographer  of  Lord  Jeffry.  The  reminisetaa 
narrating  these  events,  will  ever  appear.  The  present  \  extend  back  for  nearly  seventy  years.  As  a  pktet 
work  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  all  persons,  who  j  of  manners  in  the  Scotch  capital,  as  a  repository*! 
pretend  to  have  libraries,  or  even  wish  to  obtain  in-  \  capital  anecdotes,  and  as  a  store-house  of  facts 
formation  from  original  sources.  The  volume  also  e  cerning  the  author’s  many  eminent  cotemponiRa. 
contains  a  large  amount  of  information  respecting  \  they  are  of  groat  value.  The  book  has  had  i 

the  Lew  Chew  islands,  which,  until  Commodore  \  remarkable  success  in  England.  In  fact,  it  ea- 

Perry  visited  them,  were  comparatively  unknown.  \  bines  useful  information  with  agreeable  reading,  a 
Every  line  of  tho  work  was  read,  by  the  Commodore,  j  a  way  to  make  it  permanently  popular.  Price,  a 
after  it  had  been  compiled,  and  subsequently  in  the  s  cloth,  $1,25. 

proof-sheets;  end  he  has  authenticated  it,  in  a  pro-  J<jhn  ffali/ax;  Gentleman.  By  tie  aartor  <! 
liminary  note,  in  whioh  he  makes  himself  responsible  „  0Km  .  &e  x  wl%  Xew  Yorh;  Marper  &  ^ 
for  every  statement  of  fact  it  oontaina.  Prioe,  in  (Aert-_A  D0Tel  of  abUity.  Tho  hero  is  a 

doth,  $5,00.  |  p0(jr  orj)^anJ  who  rises,  by  the  foree  of  his  sn 

Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  Charlee  Dickens .  2  volt.,  j  ability,  from  positive  indigence  to  wealth  andpai- 
12  mo.  Philada:  T.  B.  Petereon.— This  is  another  j  tion.  Ursula,  his  wife,  though  a  gentlewoman,  eu- 
of  Peterson’s  “ Illustrated  duodecimo  edition  of  s  ries  him,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  caste,  vhkk 
Dickens.”  It  is  printed  with  new  type,  on  fine  $  are  so  strong  in  England:  and  is  a  noble  delinotka. 
white  paper,  on  a  page  of  the  same  size  as  the  \  Of  all  living  female  novelists,  the  author  of  fei 
“Pickwick,”  which  was  noticed  in  our  last;  and  \  fiction  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  and  “John  HaliliVd 
contains  more  than  forty  illustrations  on  steol,  after  |  all  her  novels  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  absorbing, 
designs  by  the  inimitable  Cruikshank.  “Nicholas  i  Tho  volume  is  an  octavo,  double  oolumn,  paper wws. 
Nickleby”  has  always  been  ranked,  by  the  best  j  Price  fifty  cents. 

critics,  as  one  of  the  ablest  novels  by  “Boz.”|  Weetem  Africa :  Its  History,  Condition,  and  Pm- 
The  characters  of  Ralph  Nickleby,  Smike,  the  j  pect9m  By  Rev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson.  1  «*,  12  m\ 
Crummelses,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  Quilp,  though  all  \  Xcw  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.— The  author  of  4* 
different,  and  though  running  over  nearly  the  whole  {  worjt  labored,  for  eighteen  years,  as  a  misaonaijs 
gamut  of  human  nature,  are  all  drawn  with  the  \  Western  Africa.  He  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  coape- 
nicest  discrimination  and  truth.  Even  those,  who  |  tent  ^  describe  that  country.  We  find  the  books 
do  not  desire  the  whole  series,  will  find  this  the  ^  be  one  of  extraordinary  interest.  The  philanthrope 
really  cheapest  edition  of  “Nickleby;”  for  the  old  >  the  Christian,  the  ethnologist,  the  geographer,  s:i 
adage  js  right  after  all,  that  says  it  is  always  cheap-  j  ybe  man  seeking  general  information,  will  etch  id 
est  to  buy  tho  best  article.  But  we  advise  everybody,  \  ^ \  discover  more  or  less  of  value  in  the  wt 
who  is  an  admirer  of  Dickens,  to  purchase  the  whole  \  Numerous  illustrations  embellish  the  volume.  Ph* 
of  this  duodecimo  series,  especially  as  the  separate  \  [ n  doth,  $1,00. 

fiction,  com.  out,  at  intervale  of  a  month  or  two  ^  m{le  ^  ±  L  .  o/  Ma^ 
apart,  .0  a.  to  distribute  the  o.peneo  over  a  greater  |  B  c  M  ^  12  „„  y<*. 

period  of  time.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25  per  volume.  &  Darm,port__TU,  is  ono  of  thoM  ^ 

Clara;  or -,  Slave  Life  in  Europe.  From  the  German  \  tales  of  frontier  life,  whioh  no  man  living  write*# 
of  Haklander .  1  vol.,  12  mo.  New  York :  Harper  <  well  as  Capt  Reid.  From  the  first  chapter  to  & 
&  Brothers. — This  novel  comes  to  us  highly  recom-  s  last,  tho  most  breathless  interest  is  kept  up,  so  tbs 
mended  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  tho  well-known  s  the  reader  is  hurried  along  resistlessly  as  if  borofi  a 
British  essayist  and  historian.  It  is  a  work  of  con-  \  some  rapid  river.  The  characters  come  boldly  <* 
siderable  merit,  though  over-rated,  we  think,  by  \  Carlos  especially,  as  well  as  Catalina,  being 
Alison.  Perhaps,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  there  j  with  a  free,  vigorous  hand.  Several  graphic  ill#- 
are  few  good  novelists  in  Germany,  and  that  Alison  ^  trations  adorn  the  volume.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1^- 
has  compared  Haklander  with  his  countrymen  rather  i  Martins  of  Cro *  Martin.  By  Charles  La* 

than  with  novelists  generally.  Apart  from  its  literary  y  g  VOm  Mew  York:  Harper  &  Brothert^^ 
merit,  “Clara”  is  interesting  for  the  picture  it  gives,  new  D0Tei,  by  that  felicitous  delineator  of  Irish Ift 
which  we  are  assured  is  reliable,  of  the  social  degra-  tb0  author  of  “O’Malley.”  The  time  chosen  is ia- 
dation  of  tho  masses  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  j  mediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Catholio  Bunco- 
Price,  in  doth,  $1,00.  j  pation  Bill  in  1828.  The  work  is  equal  to  the 

The  Orphan  Sisters.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Marsh.  1  vol.  j  of  his  former  fictions,  if  we  except  “O'Malley" 
Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — An  agreeable  novel  for  j  the  “Dodd  Family  Abroad.”  The  Harpers publ^ 
summer  reading,  printed  in  double  column  octavo,  i  it  in  cheap  style,  in  a  double  column  octavo.  ft& 
cheap  style,  paper  cover.  Price  thirty-eight  oents.  !  in  paper,  sixty-two-and-a-half  cents. 
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he  Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Language , ; 

%  Chaucer  to  Saxe,  With  Notes  Explanatory 
Biographical,  By  J,  Parton.  1  voL,  12  mo. 

»  York :  Mason  &  Brothers, — The  design  of  this 
pilation,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  give  the 
of  the  shorter  homoroos  poems  of  England 
America,  except  such  as  are  too  local  a  charac- 
or  too  free  in  expression,  or  too  familiarly  known, 
task  has  been  executed  with  industry  and  taste, 
work  is  extant,  in  the  language,  which  gives  so 
prehensive  a  view  of  its  humorous  poetry.  The 
ime  contains  nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  Price, 
loth,  $1,50. 

'obert  Qraham.  A  Sequel  to  “Linda,”  By  Mrs. 
oline  Lee  Hentz.  1  col.,  12  mo.  Philada :  T.  B. 
•rson. — All  who  have  read  “  Linda”  will  be  natu- 
y  eager  to  get  this  book,  which  is  not  less  inter- 
og  and  gracefully  written  than  its  predecessor, 
t  edition  is  a  very  handsome  one,  the  handsomest 
t  has  ever  been  issued,  and  does  great  credit  to  the 
Usher.  On  our  cover,  this  month,  will  be  found 
advertisement,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Peterson,  of  the 
»lo  series  of.  the  late  Mrs.  Hentz’s  novels,  to 
ich  we  call  attention.  The  price  of  “Robert 
iham,”  bound  in  cloth,  is  $1,25. 
t  New  Chapter  in  the  Early  Life  of  Washington, 
connection  with  the  Narrative  History  of  the 
f omac  Company.  By  James  Pickall.  1  voL,  8  vo. 

»  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. — The  services  of 
Islington,  as  one  of  tho  pioneers  of  inland  navi- 
ion,  are  not  recognized  as  they  ought  to  be.  It 
the  purpose  of  the  present  volume  to  set  public 
inion  right  on  this  subject.  The  author  has  j 
Muted  his  task  with  skill  and  industry.  Price,  j 
cloth,  $1,25.  | 

Helen  Lincoln.  A  Tale.  By  Carrie  Capron.  1  \ 
l,  12  mo.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. — A  j 
acefully  written  story,  by  a  new  aspirant  for  public  i 
ror,  who,  if  she  continues  at  authorship,  will  J 
come  quite  popular.  Price,  in  cloth,  seventy-five 
ats. 

PARLOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

Dumb  Motions. — One  person  leaves  the  room, 
nlo  the  others  fix  on  some  trade,  which  they  in- 
od  to  represent  by  their  actions  when  the  absentee  \ 
turns.  Perhaps  tho  dry-goods  business  is  the  one  ' 
‘osen ;  one  measures  off  yards  of  ribbon,  another  is  ■, 
customer,  purchasing  gloves,  a  third  displays  a  \ 
Lriety  of  shawls,  and  seems  to  be  recommending  j 
cm  to  customers;  and  others  can  pretend  to  lift  J 
sees  of  goods  from  a  shelf  behind  them  and  throw  J 
cm  on  the  table,  which  serves  as  a  counter. 

Or  suppose  farmers  are  to  be  represented;  some 
m  turn  down  the  chairs  and  push  them  before  them 
1  ^  *koy  were  ploughing,  others  might  swing  their 
as  if  swinging  scythes,  and  others  with  a  stick 
r  cane  pretend  to  be  tossing  hay. 

Or  masons;  some  can  be  mixing  mortar  in  the  cen- 
*  room;  while  on  one  side  there  are  some 


trying  to  climb  ladders,  and  on  the  other  side,  each 
have  a  book  in  their  hands  as  a  trowel,  spreading 
mortar,  Ac.  Or  if  a  carpenter  is  chosen;  some  can 
be  driving  nails,  others  with  one  knee  on  a  chair, 
are  moving  their  arms  as  if  sawing  and  some  plan¬ 
ing  the  tables.  If  all  sit  cross-legged  and  are  busy 
sewing  they  are  meant  for  tailors;  or  if  mixing  bread 
and  one  with  a  shovel  is  putting  the  loaves  in  an 
imaginary  oven,  they  may  be  known  as  bakers. 

There  are  many  other  trades  which  could  be  acted 
out,  such  as  cabinet-makers,  cobblers,  painters,  gro¬ 
cers,  dressmakers,  Ac. 

When  the  one  who  has  withdrawn  returns,  it  will 
be  his,  or  her,  duty  to  name  the  trade  represented  in 
this  dumb  manner  by  her  companions.  No  word  must 
be  spoken  during  the  representation  of  the  trade,  and 
when  it  is  guessed  another  person  leaves  the  room. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

French  Way  of  Making  Coffee. — Let  your  coffoe  be 
dry,  not  in  the  least  mouldy  or  damaged;  divide  tho 
quantity  that  is  to  be  roasted  into  two  parts;  roast 
the  first  part  in  a  coffee-roaster,  the  handle  must  be 
constantly  turning  until  the  coffee  becomes  of  a  dried 
almond  color  or  bread  raspings,  and  has  lost  one- 
eighth  of  its  weight;  roast  the  second  part  until  it 
becomes  the  brown  color  of  chesnuts,  and  has  lost 
one-fifth  of  its  weight;  mix  the  two  parts  together, 
and  grind  them  in  a  coffoo-mill;  do  not  roast  or  make 
your  coffee  until  the  day  it  is  wanted.  To  two  ounces 
of  ground  coffee  put  four  cups  of  cold  water,  and  then 
drain  off  this  infusion  and  put  it  aside;  put  to  the 
coffee  which  remains  in  the  biggin  three  cups  of 
boiling  water,  then  drain  it  off  and  add  it  to  that 
which  has  been  put  on  one  side;  by  this  method  you 
obtain  three  cups  more;  when  your  coffee  is  wanted, 
heat  it  quickly  in  a  silver  coffee-pot,  taking  care  not 
to  let  it  boil,  that  the  perfume  may  not  be  lost  by 
undergoing  any  evaporation. 

Gravies. — The  skirts  of  beef  and  tho  kidney  will 
make  quite  as  good  a  gravy  as  any  other  meat,  if 
5  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Tho  kidney  of  an  ox, 
‘  or  the  milt,  makes  excellent  gravy,  cut  all  to  pieces 
and  prepared  as  other  meat,  and  so  with  the  shank 
end  of  mutton  that  has  been  dressed,  if  much  gravy 
is  not  required.  The  shank-bones  of  mutton  add 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  gravies,  but  they  should 
be  first  well  soaked  and  scoured  clean.  The  taste  of 
gravies  is  improved  by  tarragon,  but  it  should  be 
sparingly  used,  immediately  before  serving. 

Banburg  Cakes. — Press  in  a  little  dough,  (with  a 
pound  of  flower)  two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  yeast, 
and  a  gill  of  warm  milk ;  let  it  work  a  little,  then 
add  half  a  pound  of  currants  washed  and  picked, 
half  a  pound  of  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel  cut 
.  small,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  nutmeg, 
i  ginger,  and  allspice;  mix  the  whole  together  with 

<  half  a  pound  of  honey,  and  put  into  puff  paste,  cut 
i  in  an  oval  shape;  cover,  and  sift  sugar  over.  Bake 

<  them  fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 


Tomato  Figs  are  made  in  the  following  manner:  j 
“Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoes  to  remove  | 
the  skins;  then  weigh  them  and  put  into  stone  jars,  < 
with  as  much  sugar  as  tomatoes;  let  them  stand  two  < 
days ;  then  pour  off  the  syrup  and  boil  and  skim  till  \ 
no  scum  rises ;  then  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes,  and  | 
let  them  stand  two  days,  as  before;  then  boil  and  $ 
skim  again.  After  a  third  boiling  and  skimming,  5 
let  them  stand  in  their  syrup  until  drying  weather;  ^ 
then  place  them  on  earthen  plates  or  dishes,  and  put  \ 
them  in  the  sun  to  dry — that  takes  about  a  week ;  \ 
then  pack  them  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with  fine  \ 
white  sugar  between  every  layer.  They  will  keep  i 
for  years.”  These  figs,  made  by  this  recipe,  were  j> 
exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Show,  \ 
and  pronounced  superior  to  two-thirds  of  the  figs  j 
imported.  It  is  a  matter  worth  the  attention  of  all  j 
farmers.  j 

To  Boil  Potatoes. — In  Ireland  potatoes  are  boiled  j 
to  perfection;  the  humblest  peasant  places  his  pota- j 
toes  on  his  table  better  cooked  than  could  half  the  \ 


Gooseberry  Wine. — Bruise  the  gooseberries 
the  hands,  in  a  tub;  to  every  six  pounds  of  fruit  a 
a  quart  of  cold  spring  water,  stirring  it  thorough 
let  it  stand  twenty  hours,  then  strain  them;  dbsfa 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  water  a 
ployed,  let  them  remain  another  day,  remote  fa 
scum  very  clearly,  and  pour  it  into  the  uteenis 
cask  in  which  it  is  to  remain  previous  to  being  fa 
tied.  The  scum  removed  must  be  kept  in  fliaai, 
and  the  drainings  caught  in  a  vessel;  they  math 
added  to  the  other  liquor.  Let  it  work  aboutn^ 
hours,  not  more,  and  then  cover  down  close.  In  fat 
months  it  will  be  ready  for  bottling. 

To  Clarify  Butter. — Scrape  off  the  outsides  of  fa 
butter  you  may  require,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
pan  by  the  side  of  a  slow  fire,  where  it  must  reafa 
till  the  scum  rises  to  the  top  and  the  milk  settles 
the  bottom;  with  a  spoon  carefully  take  off  the  sea 
when  clear,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Fried  Potatoes. — Remove  the  peel  from  an  a 
cooked  potato.  After  it  has  been  thoroughly 


cooks  in  London,  trying  their  best.  Potatoes  should 
always  bo  boiled  in  their  “jackets;”  peeling  a  potato 
before  boiling  is  offering  a  premium  for  water  to  run 
through  it,  and  making  them  waxy  and  unpalatable; 
they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  put  into  cold 
water.  In  Ireland  they  always  nick  a  piece  of  the 
skin  off  before  they  place  them  in  the  pot;  the  water 
is  gradually  heated,  but  never  allowed  to  boil;  cold 
water  should  bo  added  as  soon  as  the  water  com¬ 
mences  boiling,  and  it  should  thus  he  checked  until 
the  potatoes  are  done,  the  skins  will  not  then  be 
broken  or  cracked  until  the  potato  is  thoroughly 
done;  pour  the  water  off  completely,  and  lot  the 
skins  be  thoroughly  dry  before  peeling. 

To  Boil  Ncio  Potatoes. — The  sooner  the  new  potar- 
toes  are  cooked  after  being  dug,  the  better  they  will 
eat;  clear  off  all  the  loose  skins  with  a  coarse  towel 
and  cold  water;  when  they  are  thoroughly  clean,  put 
them  into  scalding  water;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes  will  be  found  sufficient  to  cook  them; 
strain  off  the  water  dry,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  the 
potatoes,  and  send  them  to  table.  If  very  young, 
melted  butter  should  accompany  them. 

To  Preserve  Cheese  Sound. — Wash  it  in  warm  whey 
<moe  a  month,  wipe  it,  and  keep  it  on  a  rack;  if  you 
wish  it  to  ripen,  keep  it  in  a  damp  cellar,  which  will 
bring  it  forward;  when  a  whole  cheese  is  cut,  the 
largest  piece  should  be  spread  inside  with  butter, 
and  the  outside  should  be  wiped  to  preserve  it;  to 
keep  that  which  is  in  daily  use  moist,  let  a  clean 
cloth  be  wetted  and  wrapped  round  the  cheese,  when 
carried  from  table. 

Cauliflower  requires  to  he  very  well  done,  there  is 
little  occasion  to  fear  doing  it  too  much;  tie  iu  bun¬ 
dles  after  washing  and  trimming,  boil  it  in  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  water;  serve  it  with  melted  butter. 
It  may  be  laid  on  toast  or  not  according  to  taste. 
After  being  well  boiled,  it  must  bo  thoroughly  drained 
before  laying  upon  the  toast;  five  and  twenty  minutes 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  boil  it 


cut  the  potato  into  thin  slices,  and  lay  them  ini  ps 
with  some  fresh  butter;  fry  gently  a  clear  bran, 
then  lay  them  one  upon  the  other  in  a  small  & 
and  send  to  table. 

Lard  should  bo  carefully  melted  in  a  jar  j^isi 
kettle  of  water  and  boiled,  and  run  into  bh4$> 
that  have  been  strictly  cleaned;  the  bladders 
not  be  too  large,  as  the  lard  will  become  rank  if  fa 
air  gets  to  it.  While  melting  it,  put  in  afp4s* 
rosemary. 

Roasted  Potatoes. — Clean  thoroughly;  nick  a 
piece  out  of  the  skin,  and  roast  in  the  oven  of  fa 
range;  a  little  butter  is  sometimes  rubbed  over  fa 
skin  to  make  them  crisp. 

To  Dress  Veal  Kidneys. — Tako  a  veal  kidney,  ebf 
itsup  with  some  of  the  fat,  a  little  onion,  pepper^ 
salt.  Roll  it  up  with  an  egg  into  balls  and  fry 

Sago  should  soak  for  an  hour  in  water  preriosi® 
using,  to  take  off  the  earthy  taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

To  Prepare  Sea-weed  for  Baskets,  &c. — Float  fa 
sea- weed  in  a  basin  of  water;  then  slip  apei*^ 
white  paper  under  it  and  take  it  out  in  as  goodor^ 
as  possible.  Arrange  the  branches  neatly  with  af1 
or  knitting-needle.  To  remove  the  moisture,  pi* 
a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over  the  sea-weed, 
another  under  the  white  paper,  and  a  weight  afa" 
oIL  Change  the  blotting-paper  in  abonfc  an  hoc 
placing  several  dry  folds  of  blotting-paper  oteru 
sea-weed;  then  put  a  heavier  weight  on  it,and« 
about  twelve  hours  it  will  bo  ready  to  be  reoo*5 
and  to  be  applied  to  the  oard-board,  or  baste 
Small  baskets,  we  are  informed,  are  made  for  fa 
purpose ;  and  to  these  the  oard-board  is  glflC^  ^ 
sea-weed  being  fixed  by  gum  to  the  inside, 
the  handle  and  edges.  A  few  small  shells  intersfa 
gled  with  the  weed,  (which  may  be  made  to  adb^ 
with  very  st^png  gum)  has  a  very  P1^ 
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Mreed  should  be  put  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  >  feathers.  The  face  trimming  consists  of  caps  of  illu- 
Lf  filled  with  sea-water,  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  j  sion,  made  re ry  full,  and  ornamented  with  bows  of 
i  the  different  kinds  should  be  kept  separate,  as  j  pink  ribbon. 

quently  one  fine  specimen  is  spoiled  by  another  <  Fig.  m. — A  New  Bttlb  or  Dress,  and  re ry 
ickly  decomposing.  Baskets  with  bottles  fitting  \  beautiful.  The  corsage  is  closed  up  the  front  with 
o  them  are  now,  we  believe,  made  expressly  for  <  agate  buttons,  and  made  nearly  round  at  the  waist, 
leoting  sea-weed.  Sea- weed  should  be  pressed  as  s  where  it  is  confined  by  a  belt  with  a  gold  buokle.  A 
ckly  possible  after  it  has  been  collected.  \  frill  of  rich  black  lace  forms  the  braces.  The  sleeves 

Oil  of  Jessamine. — To  make  oil  of  jessamine,  bruise  l  are  quite  short: — the  upper  part  is  made  of  puffings, 

•  flowers  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle.  \  confined  by  bands  running  lengthwise.  The  lower 
t  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salad  oil  into  ?  part  of  the  Bleeve  is  a  short  but  wide  pagoda,  and 
essel.  Let  the  vessel  be  olosely  stopped  and  set  \  trimmed  with  black  lace. 

stand  in  the  sun  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  At  \  Fig.  rv. — Dress  for  ▲  Little  Bot  Pm  Tears 
expiration  of  that  time,  squeeze  the  oil  from  the  i  of  Age,  made  of  dark  blue  poplin.  The  skirt  is 
vers.  Let  the  oil  stand  in  the  sun  to  settle,  then  \  rather  plain  in  front,  but  fuller  behind.  The  front 
i r  it  clear  off  the  dregs,  and  separate  its  humid  s  of  the  body  of  the  dress  is  made  very  much  like  a 
tides.  This  oil  is  very  fragrant  and  well  impreg-  \  gentleman’s  double-breasted  coat,  but  it  buttons  over 
ed  with  the  essential  oil  of  the  flowers.  Infuse  a  l  on  one  side.  A  fine  cambrio  bosom  and  collar,  with 
ih  parcel  of  flowers  in  the  same  oil  and  proceed  >  a  scarlet  neck-tie  complete  this  simple  but  boyish 
before.  Repeat  this  operation  twelve  or  fourteen  l  dress. 

es,  or  even  oftener  if  necessary,  till  the  oil  is  i  Fig.  v. — Dress  of  Greer  Cashmere,  for  a  Girl 
7  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  the  flowers.  5  Eight  Tears  of  Age. — The  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
netimcs  oil  of  ben  is  used  instead  of  salad  oil,  <  a  broad  band  of  tartan  silk  cut  bias.  The  basque  is 
og  less  apt  to  grow  rancid.  ^  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  but  set  on  in  full  plaits, 

'ream  of  Rotes. — Take  one  pound  of  oil  of  sweet  1  from  the  hips  forward.  The  sleeves  are  full  puffs, 
tonds,  one  ounce  each  of  spermaceti  and  white !  reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  trimmed  with  a 
it  and  one  pint  of  essence  of  neroli.  Put  the  oil,  s  frill.  White  silk  bonnet. 

c,  and  spermaceti,  into  a  well-glazed  pipkin;  >  Fig.  yi. — Body  of  Embroidered  Muslim,  with 
ce  the  pipkin  over  a  clear  fire,  and  when  the  con-  j  rounded  bertha,  trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  embroi¬ 
ls  are  completely  melted,  remove  it  and  pour  in  j  dered  muslin  like  the  body,  and  narrow  Valenciennes 
w  rose-water  by  degrees,  beating  the  compound  5  at  the  edge.  Two  bows  of  silk  ribbon  No.  16,  are 
il  it  becomes  like  pomatum.  Then  add  the  <  put  on  the  front  of  the  body;  one  on  each  sleeve 
3nce  of  neroli,  and  the  process  is  completed.  Put  i  also.  The  skirt  is  plain;  the  front  is  ornamented 
croam  into  pots,  and  cover  them  with  leather.  <  with  two  muslin  puffings  put  on  in  the  apron  style, 
fo  Destroy  Flies. — Half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  i  These  puffings  should  be  three  inches  wide  toward 
ired  upon  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  quassia  chips,  j  the  top  of  the  skirt  and  eight  inches  at  bottom.  A 
I,  when  cold,  strained  and  sweetened  with  sugar  s  muslin  flounce  set  off  with  Valenciennes  accompanies 
treacle,  will  destroy  flies  as  effectually  as  the  >  each  of  these  puffings. 

jonous  “fly  water,”  and  is  harmless  if  drunk  in  !  Fig.  vii. — Rich-Straw  Bonket. — A  deep  blonde 
take*  |  borders  all  the  parts  in  straw.  A  branch  of  lemon- 

i  flowers  is  put  on  the  front  and  another,  smaller, 
j  inside. 

i  Fig.  vm. — Crape  Bonnet,  drawn  in  every  part, 

FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER.  <  and  trimmed  with  white  blonde.  A  large  bow  of 
'ig.l— An  Evening  Dress,  suitable  for  the  opera,  \  craP«  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  front:  on  one 
uh  colored  silk.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  %  *hio  only  there  is  a  second  bow  of  white  blonde, 
p  flounces,  the  figures  brochaed  in  the  material.  j  accompanying  the  crape  one.  The  inside  is  deco- 
‘  upper  one  is  set  in  at  the  waist.  The  corsage  \  rated  with  a  branch  of  fiichia. 
t  seen  in  the  plate)  is  low.  A  very  elegant  Span-  j  Fig.  ix.— Bonnet  of  Rice-Straw,  trimmed  with 
mantilla  of  black  lace,  lined  with  green  silk  is  j  crinoline-lace  and  chenelle. 

u  on  the  shoulders,  and  made  with  a  hood  which  \  Fig.  x. — Bonnet  of  Dark  Green  Straw,  inter- 
be  thrown  over  the  head.  A  deep  frill  of  black  l  mingled  with  chenelle  and  narrow  velvet.  This 
1  finishes  this  mantilla.  A  band  of  scarlet  velvet  >  bonnet  should  be  trimmed  either  with  tufts  of  green 
rorn  on  the  front  of  the  head  in  diadem  form.  \  and  black  feathers,  or  with  sprays  of  crimson  pome- 
'io.  n. — A  Walking  Dress  of  Purple  Silk,  \  granates  or  poppies.  If  only  a  ribbon  is  employed, 
ie  with  a  double  skirt.  The  corsage  is  en  basque ,  ^  it  should  be  of  the  richest  materials  and  gay  colors, 
b  a  double  sleeve  to  correspond  with  the  skirt  \  General  Remarks. — Among  the  favorite  mate- 

*  corsage,  sleeves  and  skirt,  are  ornamented  with  \  rials  for  walking-dresses  may  be  named  a  variety  of 
anges  of  black  velvet,  each  lozenge  being  sur-  \  silks,  in  dark  hues,  covered  with  narrow  block  stripes. 
Dded  with  a  row  of  narrow  black  lace.  Bonnet  \  A  dress  of  this  description  of  silk,  which  has  just 
white  crape,  trimmed  with  tufts  of  marabout  <  been  made  up,  has  three  broad  tacks  on  the  skirt, 
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each  tuck  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  basque  ia  trimmed  with  a  frill  of  Valenciennes  bea4*< 
The  interval  left  between  the  tucks  is  about  an  inch  by  a  row  of  small  rosettes  of  black  velvet,  haviij 
and  a  half.  The  corsage,  high,  and  without  a  basque,  long  ends  falling  over  the  frill  of  lace.  The  sleerti 
is  trimmed  in  front  with  revert  of  the  same  silk  as  ;  are  plain  at  the  upper  part,  and  at  the  lower  end  ts 
that  composing  the  dress.  These  revert  ore  bordered  finished  by  a  large  puff  and  a  frill  of  lace.  Thefrss 
by  six  rows  of  very  narrow  black  velvet;  and  quite  is  fastened  by  rosettes  with  flowing  ends  of  blie 
at  the  edge  are  two  rows  of  narrow  silk  fringe  of  a  velvet,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  rosette  is  fiitd  i 
color  corresponding  with  the  dress.  The  front  of  pearl.  The  dross  to  be  worn  with  this  jacket 
the  corsage  is  closed  by  buttons.  Dresses  of  plain  sists  of  pearl  grey  silk  with  three  flounces,  each  cm 
black  or  steel-color  are  very  generally  adopted  in  mented  with  a  wreath  embroidered  in  grey  silk,  it  i 
neglige  costume.  Many  of  these  dresses  are  made  design  consisting  of  tulips,  daisies  and  roses, 
with  one  broad  flounce,  covering  about  two-thirds  Braces  formed  of  three  rows  of  black  velvet  inta 
of  the  skirt,  the  flonnee  being  finished  at  the  edge  :  lacing  before,  and  worn  over  a  white  muslin  jacket 
simply  by  a  very  broad  hem.  In  lieu  of  a  basque,  a  have  a  pretty  effect;  and  there  is  a  jacket  compote 
fall  or  frill  of  the  silk,  edged  with  a  plain  hem,  is  set  entirely  of  narrow  black  velvet  interlacing  and  fora 
in  at  the  waist,  and  the  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  ;  ing  a  sort  of  trellis,  each  square  of  the  net  l«£( 
three  frills.  The  corsage  is  fastened  by  a  row  of  fastened  with  a  jet  bead.  This  jacket  looks  extreme] 
buttons,  formod  of  pink  coral,  malachite,  or  black  pretty  when  worn  over  a  tight-fitting  body  of  *aj 
enamel,  encircled  by  a  narrow  rim  of  gold.  The  bright-colored  silk. 

collars  and  under-sleeves  most  suitable  for  dresses:  Mantelets  have  sometimes  a  rounded  points 
of  the  stylo  just  mentioned  are  those  of  worked  mus-  J  hind  and  very  long  ends  in  front.  These  arc  trinuuJ 
lin  with  Valenciennes  insertion,  or  they  may  consist  with  velvet  ruches  and  lace.  Others  are  entirely  J 
entirely  of  Valenciennes  lace.  For  a  richer  style  of  the  shawl  form;  that  is,  pointed  behind  as  well  a  a 
costume,  chenet  and  Pompadour  taffeta  hold  distin-  front.  There  has  been  one  made, for  a  carriages? 
guished  places.  The  patterns  are  large,  and  are  fre-  j  of  white  China  crape,  ornamented  with  htisdf  l 
quently  wide  stripes,  cameo  lozenges,  bouquets,  or  \  broad  black  velvet.  This  is  very  elegant,  kt  rer j 
running  sprays.  The  more  elegant  sort  of  flounced  \  fantastic.  It  is  oalled  the  Joconde. 
drosses  are  edged  with  fringes,  wrought  in  the  mate-  i  For  Bonnets,  nothing  is  more  distingue  than® 
rial.  |  of  white  crape,  trimmed  with  frosted  feather  attach 

Jackets,  canezous,  berthes  of  lace  and  muslin,  are  \  to  the  middle  of  tho  front,  and  the  curtain  triiand 
highly  fashionable.  They  are  very  elegantly  trim-  j  with  a  wide  blonde,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  Mil 
med  with  colored  ribbon.  One  of  the  new  lace  jackets,  j  give  to  the  bonnet  a  round  form.  | 

which  is  intended  for  very  slight  mourning,  is  com-  \  Leghorn  Bonnets  arc  much  worn.  They  ait  ma&| 
posed  entirely  of  rows  of  Valenciennes  insertion.  The  ^  very  round,  and  trimmed  with  corn  and  blue 
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Remit  to  the  Right  Person. — Quito  serious  an¬ 
noyances  often  occur,  by  persons  remitting  money, 
or  sending  complaints,  to  T.  B.  Peterson,  as  pro¬ 
prietor  and  editor  of  “Peterson’s  Magazine,”  instead 
of  to  ourself,  Chariot  J.  Peterson,  Though  we  occupy 
tho  samo  building  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Peterson,  we  have 
no  business  connexion  with  him,  nor  he  with  us. 
Editors,  too,  often  confound  us,  when  noticing  the 
Mii^azino.  It  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  confu¬ 
sion.  and  frequently  avert  serious  mistakes,  if  the 
public  would  bear  this  differenco  in  mind. 

Books  by  Matt,. — “Why  don't  you  stAte,  when 
you  notice  a  book,”  writes  a  subscriber,  “what  the 
price  is?  Wo,  who  live  in  the  country,  would  often 
order  a  work,  if  the  price  suited.”  As  this  is  not  the 
first  request  of  tho  kind,  which  we  have  received, 
we  shall,  hereafter,  state  the  price  of  each  book, we 
review.  We  will  add,  that,  on  the  price,  thus  stated, 
being  remitted  to  us,  (at  the  risk  of  the  person  send¬ 
ing)  we  will  mail  the  book  to  any  address,  postage 
free. 


s  IIow  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly  * 
\  the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  ^ 
J  stato.  Bills,  current  in  tho  subscriber’s  ncigbb* 
|  hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  I 
\  the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or 
|  dclphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange.  I 

l  Numbers  Lost  in  the  Mail. — In  reply  to 
{  wo  would  say,  that,  whenever  a  subscriber  fail* J 
\  receivo  bis  or  her  number,  either  through  the 
j  gcnco  of  tho  mail,  or  otherwise,  wo  will  be  hsyfjl 
<  supply  a  duplicate,  gratist  on  boing  informed  of  tl 
|  fact. 

|  Back  Numbers. — We  are  ablo  to  supply  Hi 
;>  numbers  for  1S56  to  any  extent,  tho  numbers  bei 
J  stereotyped.  We  shall  stereotype  every  number! 

\  tho  year. 

|  Enclose  a  Stamp. — Letters,  requiring  in  an**! 

|  must  enclose  a  stamp  for  tho  return  postage.  1 
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OFF  BARNBGAT. 


BY  CHARLB8  J.  PETERSON. 


No.  4. 


“How  does  she  head  now?”  cried  the  captain, 
in  a  deep,  stentorian  bass. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  who  stood  braced 
on  the  quarter-deck,  while  everybody  else  was 
lashed  fast.  Four  men  were  at  the  wheel,  and 
even  they  could  hardly  steer  the  ship.  A  hur¬ 
ricane,  blowing  dead  on  shore,  had  surprised 
them,  just  before  day-break ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  a  look-out  had  cried,  in  those  words  that 
are  never  heard  at  such  times  without  a  thrill 
of  horror,  4 ‘Breakers  ahead  I” 

Instantly  the  helm  was  ordered  hard  down, 
and  it  was  th_en  that  the  captain  spoke. 

“How  does  she  head  now?”  he  said. 

The  answer  was  undistinguishable  except  to 
the  practised  ears  of  the  speaker,  and  it  was  far 
from  satisfying  him,  for  he  thundered  in  reply, 
“Harder — harder !” 

The  gallant  ship,  staggering  under  a  close 
reefed  mainsail  and  double-reefed  fore-top-sail, 
with  just  enough  of  her  jib  set  to  give  her  steer¬ 
age  way,  plunged  heavily  into  a  tremendous 
wave,  throwing  the  water,  crackling  and  hissing, 
far  above  the  yard-arm :  while  the  giant  billow, 
rolling  landward,  broke  into  foam  close  under 
the  lee. 

The  captain  waited  an  instant,  and  then  de¬ 
manded  again, 

“How  does  she  head?” 

The  answer  was  still  unsatisfactory. 
“Harder!” 

“Ay!  ay!  sir.” 

“Harder  yet.” 

“She  is  chock  up,  sir!” 

“She’ll  never  stand  it,”  said  the  mate,  looking 
up  at  the  press  of  sail.  f 

“She  must  stand  it,”  replied  the  captain,  “or 
go  ashore.” 

Close  to  the  master’s  side,  securely  lashed, 
was  his  only  son,  a  child  about  eight  years  old. 
The  little  fellow  had  been  eagerly  watching  his 
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I  father’s  countenance  in  the  grey  twilight,  and 
he  now  asked, 

“Are  we  going  to  be  lost,  father?” 

For  a  moment  that  bronzed  face,  which  had 
hitherto  gazed  unmoved  at  the  near  prospect  of 
death,  quivered;  but  the  stout  seaman  rallied 
>  immediately. 

|  “I  don’t  know,  my  son,”  he  said.  “But  you 

I  must  be  a  brave  boy  and  be  ready  for  the  worst. 
It  would  be  better  for  you,  you  know,  to  die 
now  than  grow  up  a  bad  man.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  wave,  rushing  over  the  deck. 
S  swept  the  child  from  his  footing  and  away  inU 
j  the  boiling  sea  to  leeward.  For  a  moment,  the 
5  parent  thought  that  his  boy  was  gone  forever. 
\  But  the  lashings,  instead  of  having  parted,  had 

!only  become  partially  unwound,  and,  after  let¬ 
ting  out  for  some  twenty  feet,  brought  the  child 
up.  The  returning  surge  bore  him  inward.  It 
i  was  all  tho  work  of  a  moment. 

\  The  father  seized  the  lad,  and  casting  loose 
J  the  lashings,  calmly  stepped  to  the  cabin  gang- 
\  way. 

5  “Steward,”  he  cried,  “put  dry  clothes  on  the 
|  child,  and  bring  him  on  deck  again.” 

\  In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  re-appeared.  The 
\  father  re-lashed  him,  more  securely  than  before: 
|  but  had  he  been  a  woman,  he  could  not  have 
s  done  it  with  more  tenderness:  and  it  was  in  this 
\  only  that  his  great  love  for  the  child  was  shown. 
5  The  little  fellow  caught  manliness  froni  the  calm 
i  looks  of  his  parent,  and  never  again,  through  the 
\  trials  that  followed,  felt,  or  at  least  exhibited 
|  alarm. 

^  All  this  while,  and  for  hours  after,  the  gale 
raged.  Continually  the  master  thought  his  ship 
would  go  ashore  in  spite  of  all.  The  peril  of 
j;  wreck  became  the  more  imminent,  because,  after 
:  delaying  it  until  the  mast  strained  frightfully, 
he  had  to  order  the  mainsail  in  and  dose-reef 
the  fore-top-sail:  and  under  this  rag  of  canvass 
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it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  claw  off  the  \  shook  off  her  foes.  Now  another  wave  would 
treacherous  coast  \  approach,  towering  and  towering  as  if  about  to 

What  emotions  agitated  the  captain's  heart,  |  submerge  the  doomed  ship,  when  suddenly  tbs 
as  he  gave  the  reluctant  order,  who  shall  tell?  j  buoyant  craft,  meeting  it  with  the  helm,  would 
Doubtless,  he  thought  of  his  wife,  with  her  babe  !  shoot  up  its  glistening  side,  and  the  spent  surge 
at  the  breast,  praying  in  the  cabin,  and  of  his  \  would  roll,  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  landward,  disap- 
little  son,  whose  silent  heroism  affected  him  \  pearing,  the  next  moment,  in  the  breaker*, 
more  than  noisy  terrors  would ;  but  of  himself  \  The  morning  dawned,  but  brought  no  relict 
we  may  be  certain  he  did  not  think  at  all.  He  j  On  the  contrary,  the  bleak  shore,  the  wild  surt 
stood,  all  this  time,  bracing  himself,  his  feet  i  and  the  wrecks  strewed  along  the  treacherous 
wide  apart,  while  everybody  was  lashed,  now  {  sands,  increased  the  Bad  forebodings  of  alL  The 
scanning  the  mast  that  bent  almost  like  a  whip-  j  men,  with  ghastly  faces,  surveyed  the  proepect, 
stalk,  now  asking,  with  hand  to  mouth,  “How  \  and  those,  who  had  never  prayed  before,  prayed 
does  she  head?"  and  now  sternly  gaxing  at  the  j  now.  Tet  still  the  captain  stood,  calm  and  stem, 
white  breakers,  that  leaped,  and  snarled,  and  \  giving  his  orders ;  and  still,  close  beside  him,  his 
howled  impatiently  under  the  lee.  \  little  son  took  courage  from  his  countenance. 

Overhead,  the  grey  scud  drifted  swiftly  west-  |  Suddenly  the  captain  gave  a  deep  breath  of 
ward:  the  hurricane  shrieked  and  roared;  and  «;  relief;  his  eye  lit  up;  he  struck  his  broad  palms 
the  fore-top-mast  jerked  and  struggled  in  the  \  on  his  breast,  with  a  gesture  of  instiBCtiTe  ex- 
wilder  gusts  of  the  gale,  as  if  it  would  snap  |  ultation.  At  the  Bame  time  the  mate  spoke,  his 
asunder.  Now  a  gigantic  wave,  striking  the  \  voice  agitated  with  joy, 
ship  on  the  weather  bow,  would  make  her,  for  l  “The  gale  breaks,  sir." 
an  instant  pause,  while  every  timber  in  her  ^  “Ay!"  answered  the  master,  at  last  finding 

would  quiver,  and  the  bulk-heads  would  groan  \  words.  “Thank  God!"  And  that  was  all  he 
as  if  she  was  a  living  creature  in  agony:  then  j  said.  But  he  looked  at  his  boy,  and  a  big  t mt 
■he  would  be  swept  sensibly  to  leeward ;  and  \  came  into  his  eye,  which  he  brushed  away  again 
next  the  fragments  of  the  billow  would  pour  in  5  with  the  euff  of  his  monkey  jacket, 
over  her  deck,  rage  its  whole  length  like  a  paok  j  That  evening  the  Vernon  anchored  safhly  m 
of  hungry  wolves,  and  finally  leap  sullenly  over  \  New  York  harbor,  almost  the  only  one,  oat  of  a 
the  bulwarks  or  rush  headlong  through  the  scup-  j  fleet  that  dropped  in,  on  that  day  and  the  nest, 
pers,  as  the  gallant  craft,  rising  to  windward,  j  which  was  not  dismasted. 


THE  SUMMER-LAND. 

BT  OLA&INOI  MAT. 

I  dream— oh,  I  dream  of  that  glorious  land,  f  Our  home  shall  be  made  by  some  calm  Summer  sea, 

Where  the  orange-blooms  scent  the  soft  gale;  And  our  cottage  embosomed  in  vines ; 

And  the  long,  bright  Summer  ne'er  wanes  or  de-  ;  Where  the  cephyrs  grow  faint  with  the  breath  of  the 
dines,  flowers, 

But  gems  with  sweet  flowers  each  vale.  And  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  reclines. 

Where  music — soft  music — floats  over  the  waves  At  night  we  will  sit  'neath  the  pure,  dancing  stars, 

Of  each  smiling  and  gold-rippling  stream,  That  gem  the  blue  dome  far  above, 

And  the  eve-stars  dance  in  the  calm,  axure  sky,  And  list  to  the  notes  of  the  lute  or  guitar. 

And  over  all  brilliantly  gleam.  That  is  waking  some  sad  lay  of  love. 

And  I  long  to  depart  from  this  sad,  cold  clime,  The  pale  queen  of  night,  from  bar  throne  in  tbs 

To  that  land  of  sweet  Summer  and  flowers ;  East, 

Where  the  snows  never  fall  on  the  green,  laughing  Will  silver  o'er  forest  and  stream; 

plains,  And  the  hours  will  pass,  with  soft  music  and  song, 

Or  shadow  the  swift-winged  hours.  Like  a  fleeting  and  beau ti fill  dream. 

But  e'en  in  that  land  where  the  Bulbul  sings,  But  'mid  all  the  charms  in  that  AMenn  afar, 

And  all  is  so  bright  and  so  free,  My  own  one  the  fairest  shall  be — 

My  heart  would  be  lonely  and  sad,  my  sweet  love,  Then  fly,  lore— oh !  fly  from  this  sad,  eold  clhae, 

Unless  I  could  share  it  with  thee.  To  that  land  of  the  Summer  with  me! 
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THE  BROKEN  HEART. 


BY  H1TTY  HOLYOKE. 


Rosewood,  May  20th.  < 

So  it  is  at  length  arranged  that  we  are  to  \ 
correspond,  my  Bella,  ah,  you  do  not  know  the  5 
consolation  which  this  arrangement  will  bring  < 
to  my  torn  heart!  It  is  strange  that  we  should  | 
be  required  to  begin  life  with  so  many  anxieties  ^ 
and  troubles;  they  say  we  need  all  that  come  to  j 
us,  but  for  my  part  I  should  be  willing  to  run  < 
the  risk  of  becoming  happy  and  prosperous,  and  \ 
doubt  whether  after  all  one  of  these  resigned  ^ 
philosophers  would  neglect  the  same  opportunity  j 
were  it  offered.  i 

Ob,  dear,  with  what  a  long  sentence  my  letter  \ 
commences,  and  Miss  Peekin  says  it  is  such  a  j 
sad  fault  in  composition!  But,  dearest  Bella,  > 
you  who  have  been  tried  in  this  rough  world,  * 
will  feel  how  hard  it  is  to  wait  and  think  of  < 
rules  or  precedents,  when  the  heart  once  begins  ! 
to  pour  forth  all  its  flood  of  grief  into  the  ear  of  \ 
a  sympathizing  friend.  { 

I  thought  of  you  so  much  to-day,  during  our  \ 
grammar  recitation;  we  had  for  analysis  a  pas-  \ 
sage  of  Sav  age  Landor’s  about  friendship ;  how  \ 
in  joy  or  sorrow,  mirth  or  tears,  the  lips  long  to  \ 
utter  that  one  sweetest  word,  “my  friend;”  lets 
the  air  of  evening  breathe  it  to  you  now,  be- ! 
loved!  let  the  voice  of  the  whip-poor-will,  whose  \ 
music  comes  mournfully  across  the  lake,  by  some  j 
magic  influence  reach  your  heart  as  well  as  mine,  S 
and  tell  of  one  removed  from  happiness  and  hope,  \ 
and  from  the  only  friend  who  could  understand,  s 
appreciate,  pity  and  soothe  her  grief — yourself.  \ 
But  there  goes  the  horrible  study-bell,  and  I  must  \ 
flee  to  the  crowd  in  which  I  am  most  alone.  How  \ 
vividly  come  back  to  me  the  evenings  of  last  S 
summer  when  we  walked  by  the  brook — poor  \ 
Fred  was  with  us  then — how  manly  his  voice  J 
would  sound  as  he  repeated  those  glorious  lines  J 
of  our  dear  Byron,  j 


“Bat  ’midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  bear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 

And  roam  along  the  world’s  tired  denizen 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless,” 

and  so  forth;  poor  Fred!  I  could  not  help  giving 
him  up — though  it  half  broke  his  heart — when 
Henry  came. 

To  think  I  should  have  mentioned  this  name 
when  I  have  but  a  second  to  spare!  Oh,  place 
yourself  in  my  stead,  dearest  Bella,  consider  how 


! 


you  would  long  for  the  minutest  detail  of  intel¬ 
ligence  about  him  whom  you  loved  and  were 
cruelly  exiled  from.  I  must  desist — tears  blot 
the  page.  Only  toll  just  how  he  looks,  and  how 
many  times  he  walks  past  the  house,  and  if  he 
ever  glances  up  at  my  window  as  if  thinking  of 
me,  and  if  he  wears  the  white  hat  now  and  car¬ 
ries  that  dear  little  cane,  and  is  just  as  splendid 
ns  ever  in  them  both.  How  can  I  live  until  I 
meet  you  both  again?  Do  not  think  this  the 
mere  raving  of  a  school  girl:  you  know,  love, 
how  much  experience  I  have  had,  and  how  the 
continual  troubles  of  my  life  must  have  matured 
the  heart  which  ached  under  them.  I  am  no 
child :  we  live  as  the  poet  says, 

“In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial;” 

and  after  the  tears  and  struggles  of  sixteen 
weary  years,  it  is  a  pity  if  I  deserve  not  tho 
title  of  ic oman,  and  my  spirit  grown  so  old  under 
the  wretchedness  of  a  woman’s  destiny. 

There  is  the  bell  again !  My  Bella,  that  rings 
out  heavenly  chimes  of  friendship  amidst  the 
selfish,  sordid  din  of  earth,  send  me  such  chimes 
ere  long;  give  me  your  love  and  remembrance, 
as  you  would  give  water  to  a  thirsty  soul,  as  you 
would  bind  up  tho  wounds  of  a  bleeding,  dying 
gazelle;  for,  Bella,  though  I  seem  so  bright,  and 
walk  so  bravely  through  my  wearisome  path,  the 
sword  is  in  my  soul  which  shall  release  me,  who 
can  tell  how  soon!  You  at  least  will  weep  over 
the  grave  of  your  lost,  but  loving  Leila. 

P.  8. — Excuse  the  brevity  of  this  letter;  re¬ 
member  the  tyrannous  rules  to  which  I  am  sub¬ 
ject.  The  school  is  a  pleasant  place  enough; 
has  it  not  a  pretty  name? — Rosewood.  Miss 
Peekin  intends  to  have  a  hedge  of  wild  roses 
around  the  front  yard,  but  as  yet  it  is  quite 
bare  of  vegetation,  save  a  few  burdocks. 

Does  Henry  walk  as  much  as  ever  with  that 
disagreeable  Sarah  Rice?  Pray  mention  my 
name  before  him  sometimes,  and  notice  the 
effect;  and  tell  me  ally  ally  if  he  blushed,  stam¬ 
mered,  looked  quilty — he  is  so  sensitive!  Adieu 
again.  L. 

Rosewood,  May  SOM. 

Such  a  home-feeling  comes  over  me,  sweetest 
Bella,  when  I  take  up  my  pen  to  arrest  a  few 
of  the  thoughts  which  are  always  flowing  to 
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youward.  I  seem  to  sec  you  standing  at  your 
cottage  door,  with  the  spray  of  syringa  in  your 
hair,  and  the  calm,  friendly  face  beneath.  I \ 
awake,  the  illusion  vanishes,  I  am  alone,  an  j 
unhappy  exile.  \ 

You  were  a  dear  girl  to  write  me  that  long,  j 
long  letter ;  I  have  read  it  enough  to  fade  the  j 
ink,  if  that  were  possible.  How  cruel  though  to  \ 
start  the  walking-club  and  I  not  there;  ah’s  me!  5 
you  will  have  enchanting  conversations  with —  i 
well!  no  matter:  only  keep  him  away  from  Sarah  5 
Rice,  and  you  may  enjoy  him  to  your  heart’s 
content :  it  is  so  beautiful  to  have  a  friend  whom  \ 
we  can  trust!  \ 

Rosewood  is  not  so  bad  a  place  after  all,  j 
albeit  Miss  Peekin  is  as  genuine  an  ogre  as  if  | 
she  had  stepped  out  of  a  fairy-book.  She  watches  \ 
us  as  a  cat  would  so  many  mice,  and  has  as  hard  \ 
a  time  to  keep  us  in  order.  Do  not  tell  Henry,  \ 
he  may  think  me  frivolous,  but  I  solace  myself  j 
sometimes  (the  woe  still  aching  at  my  inmost  j 
heart)  by  joining  in  the  mad  pranks  of  the  other 
girls ;  for  after  all  we  ar^  not  women  yet,  and  \ 
may  as  well  cling  to  our  youth.  What  do  you  j 
think  one  of  the  children  said  about  us  the  other  | 
day,  a  Miss  who  could  boast  nine  years?  (and  as  } 
many  beaux)  that  those  old  girls  (meaning  such  j 
as  I)  must  stand  aside  soon,  for  in  a  few  months  \ 
longer  it  would  be  their  turn  to  take  the  carpet;  j 
think  of  this,  set  by  as  antiquated  at  seventeen!  j 
Well,  to  return.  Very  near  our  school  is  our  $ 
University  fur  young  gentlemen  collegians,  rare  j 
spirits,  many  are  said  to  be,  but  little  I  care  for  > 
that,  my  own  thoughts  being  fairly  anchored  at  \ 
home!  The  same  river  that  borders  Rosewood  \ 
runs  through  the  seminary  ground,  so  we  fit  up  • 
little  crafts  with  silken  sails  like  Cleopatra’s  $ 
barge,  and  freight  them  with  notes  aud  send  s 
them  sailing  down  the  stream.  .  It  is  very  j> 
amusing  to  say  Bwcet  things  to  we  know  not  i; 
whom,  to  one  who  may  never  know  us — only  \ 
hive  our  fancies  in  his  heart,  and  draw  pleasant  $ 
things  about  the  invisible  one.  Some  of  us  have  $ 
become  acquainted  through  these  notes,  and  \ 
often  wc  receive  small  gifts  in  return  of  flowers, 
apples,  and  the  like.  We  really  have  more  plea-  \ 
sure  in  the  young  men  than  if  Miss  Peekin  were  : 
less  tyrannical*  there  is  something  so  Platonic  J 
and  romantic  about  cherishing  an  unknown  love!  ; 
We  know  all  the  students  apart  by  fanciful  names  s 
of  our  own  historing;  mine  is  not  so  sublime  a  \ 
title,  but  describes  a  glorious  fellow.  “Whis-i* 
kers,”  we  call  him,  he  docs  have  such  a  lovely  % 
pair !  s 

But  do  not  imagine  that  anything  serious  can  \ 
result  from  this  folly.  No,  I  am  Henry’s  alone  \ 
and  forever :  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  propose  before  1 


I  left  home,  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
correspond;  and  these  “mutual  understanding'1 
are,  to  my  thinking,  less  satisfactory  than  mutual 
contracts.  Pray  suggest  these  thoughts  to  bio 
as  your  own,  of  course,  and  do  not  for  the  world 
betray  the  secret  of  my  bosom :  should  he  desert 
nie  I  can  die  in  silence,  but  I  cannot  bear  his 
pity  and  scorn.  Upon  my  life,  here  is  a  note  I 
from  Whiskers!  written  upon  the  most  deflate  J 
rose-colored  paper  you  ever  saw:  he  never  has  J 
sent  a  syllable  to  the  others.  By-the-way,  W 
must  explain  that  there  being  five  times  as  man; 
girls  as  students,  we  are  obliged  to  divide  tke| 
latter  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  sharing  tie 
interest  of  each  among  several  of  ourselves:  an¬ 
other  advantage  of  ideal  over  actual  love. 

“And  love  in  this  differs  from  gold  or  clay, 

That  to  divide  is  not  to  take  away.” 

Sweet  Bella,  do  not  withdraw  the  ministrations 
of  your  love  because  I  seem  consoled. 

“The  bird  may  breathe  his  sweetest  n^te, 

When  bondage  binds  his  wing.” 

These  jubilant  songs  of  my  soul  are  like  the 
sad  ones,  only  swan-songs  of  a  breaking  beaG 
May  destiny  preserve  thee  from  such  a  lot  a 
that  of  thy  t  Leila. 

P.  S. — Remember  me  to  Henry,  (as  if  I  ever 
could  forget  him!)  bo  on  your  guard  again** 
Sarah,  how  ingeniously  you  have  foiled  her  thus 
far!  And  be  sure  that  not  only  now,  but  lone, 
long  after  I  am  dust,  and  even  you  have  forgotten 
me,  I  shall  still  remain  your  own  devoted  L 
Rosewood,  Jti&e  10& 

Isabella — I  write  not  to  reproach,  only  to 
tell  that  I  forgive  you;  only  to  tell  that  the 
soul,  steeled  by  tsorrow,  is  proof  against  y«  or 
treachery.  I  shall  not  die  now,  the  heart  is 
long  in  breaking  I  have  found.  No,  I  will  live 
to  pardon  and  forget  as  I  renounce  yon  both. 
May  you  be  very  happy  with  the  love  of  which 
you  have  defrauded  one  who  so  implicitly  ami 
(ah,  too  late  she  has  found  it!)  foolishly  trusted 
yoji.  May  your  confidence  in  Henry  be  sorer 
that  he  has  deserted  me! 

I  return  your  letters ;  and  beg  to  be  sparH 
the  reception  of  any  more;  I  wish  for  no  apology 
no  promise,  no  pity,  and  am 

No  longer  yours,  Eliea  Stubbs. 

P.  S. — Of  course  you  will  betray  all  my 
past  confidences  to  Henry,  even  my  innocent 
manoeuvres  to  attraot  him.  Very  well!  let  him 
despise  me  if  that  can  make  you  happier. 

Rosewood , 

Miss  Lkslie — I  acknowledge  ^ 

my  letters,  and  ret^gty^ow  note  frosting 
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vou  will  be  persuaded  to  let  me  depart  in  peace.  * 
3e  woman  enough  not  to  lacerate  farther  the  \ 
mart  which  it  is  now  past  human  power  to  heal.  \ 
Your  former  friend,  Eliza  Stubbs,  j 
Rose woody  July  12th.  ^ 

Dear  Bella — May  I  call  you  dear  again  ?  To  \ 
onfess  the  truth,  I  am  weary  of  this  quarrel:  \ 
ince  we  parted  I  have  found  no  such  friend  as  ; 
rourself,  and  now  shall  we  forgive  each  other ; 
autually,  gathering  up  again  the  lost  links  in  j 
he  golden  chain  of  sympathy  which  has  so  long  j: 
inited  us?  j 

I  hear  your  sweet  voice  saying,  “Yes.”  1^ 
now  you  will  forgive  my  impetuosity  and  take  \ 
le  back  to  your  heart  again;  and  once  more  I  { 
m  happy.  ^ 

Ah,  Bella,  think  how  much  I  have  been  called  ^ 
ipon  to  endure  since  we  parted,  and  not  one  s 
aving  word  from  you  to  help  me  bear  the  bur-  ^ 
ien  of  calamity !  My  poor  father  dead,  our  $ 
lome  broken  up,  our  furniture  sold,  my  little  $ 
prden  in  another’s  hands,  and  I  an  exile  still,  j 
t*  course  we  ^el  papa’s  loss,  although  during  < 
iis  life-time  it  was  so  hard  to  bear  his  downright  S 
nd  uncultivated  manners;  I  am  chiefly  grateful  { 
hat  ho  has  given  h^s  daughter  opportunities  | 
rhich  educate  her  to  a  position  far  higher  than  | 
is  own — but  enough  4f  this.  Mourning  is  ex-  > 
remely  becoming  to  me,  more  so  than  to  mamma,  \ 
hose  face  is  diearty  and  florid ;  crape  is  so  styl-  { 
(h !  but  how  hard  to  keep  it  free  from  dust  in  \ 
timmer!  t 

I  had  half  f orgottetf'Yo  tell  you  a  pleasant  sur- 1 
rise  we  had  after  losing  poor  papa:  we  awoke  \ 
I'om  our  grief  to  find  ourselves  rich — I  do  not  < 
peak  philosophically  now,  but  refer  to  mere  < 
naterial  wealth,  houses,  Btock3,  and  all  that.  ! 
’ity  it  is  that  the  money  has  come  too  late,  now  < 
he  exuberance  of  youth  is  gone,  and  all  life’s  { 
leasures  are  proved  unsatisfying,  weblth  can  \ 
uly  satiate  where  nothing  shall  satisfy;  mamma  ^ 
i  but  a  poor  physician  for  a  broken  heart.  5 
Dear  Bella,  we  are  going  West  to  live.  I  shall  | 
njoy  the  excitement  of  new  scenes ;  and  farther,  | 
?t  mo  tell  you  a  secret,  dear — first  asking  you  5 
ot  to  betray  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  never  will —  \ 
his  horrid  name  of  papa’s,  this  Stubbs,  it  seems  ^ 
mnecessary  to  retain  now  he  has  gone,  and  ^ 
herefore  (mamma  has  consented)  we  shall  enter  ^ 
ur  new  home  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Desmond — think  £ 
'hat  an  improvement  from  Eliza  Stubbs  to  Leila  \ 
lesmond!  Such  a  sweet,  romantic  ndfcne,  it  ^ 
ounds,  as  Willis  said  about  some  other,  “like  a  $ 
lushing  tear.”  j 

Give  my  love  to  Henry;  and  assure  h^m  thnt^ 
o  far  from  cherishing  any  pique,  I  approve  the  <5 
risdom  of  his  choice  in  selecting  my  Bella  for 
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the  companion  of  his  life.  1  find  my  own  affec¬ 
tion  were  less  deeply  imaged  thau  it  seemed  at 
first.  I  am  not  certaiu  but  poor  “Whiskers,” 
whom  I  must  leave  so  soon,  is  more  to  me  now 
than  Henry  ever  was;  however,  I  cannot  marry 
“Whisk,”  for  he  is  studying  theology;  and  the 
position  of  minister’s  wife  never  seemed  to  me  a 
desirable  one — how  they  always  look  with  their 
cfove-colored  shawls  and  white  silk  gloves ! 

Adieu,  dearest  Bella!  Thine  own  Leila. 

Fry  smile ,  Ohio ,  Sepi.  1st. 

I  must  again  preface  my  letter  with  picas  for 
forgiveness,  dear  friend:  we  are  hut  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  new  home,  and  1  have  had  such 
trouble  with  mamma. 

Money  has  a  sad  influence  upon  persons  who 
are  not  naturally  refined,  especially  if  it  came 
into  their  possession  suddenly,  unexpectedly. 
Nothing  will  do  but  mamma  must  talk  to  every 
one  about  investments  and  position,  and  the 
cares  incident  to  wealth ;  of  course  all  must  see 
through  And  ridicule  her  transparent  and  futile 
designs.  Alas,  Bella,  I  can  repress  the  Stubbs 
name,  but  the  vulgarity  is  no  less  conspicuous, 
call  it  Stubbs  or  Desmond. 

Then  this  good  mother  of  mine  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  quoting  our  old  neighbors,  that  I  doubt 
not  we  shall  be  traced  back,  and  our  new  name 
lead  to  ridicule  instead  of  honor.  Two  persons 
cannot  dispute,  in  her  presence,  but  she  must 
try  to  quiet  them  with,  “Honey  will  catch  more 
flies  than  vinegar,  as  Mr.  Brick  used  to  say  over 

in - ,”  then  at  a  look  from  me,  “well,  over  in 

New  England.” 

Only  this  morning  at  table,  Mr.  Corey,  a 
charming  young  lawyer,  who  quite  attaches 
himself  to  us,  was  conversing  with  me,  when 
mamma  broke  in  with  her  string  of  Old  Town 
authorities  and  proverbs.  After  a  playful  quar¬ 
rel,  which  she  took  in  earnest,  came  the  asser¬ 
tion,  “Squire  Jones  used  to  say  that  two  wrongs 
never  made  a  right;”  and  when  Mr.  Corey  apo¬ 
logized,  “That’s  it,  as  Mr.  St - ,”  I  touched 

her  under  the  table.  “Well,  Lizzy,  as  your  poor 
father-  used  to  Bay,  ‘it  is  best  to  keep  near  a 
kicking  cow.*  ”  Oh,  I  could  have  sunk  ?nto  the 
cellar!  Mr.  Corey,  ignoring  all  this  folly  of 
mamma’s,  asked  why  I  blushed,  which  called 
her  forth  again.  “Xou  know  there’s  a  saying 
that  when  a  woman  ceases  to  blush,  she — well, 
I  forget — but  the  substance  is:  it’s  a  great  pity.” 
She  cannot  see  through  a  joke,  and  is  always 
amusing  others  and  torturing  me  by  striving  to 
conciliate  where  no  offence  has  been  given.  I 
cannot  teach  her  to  listen  to  anything  she  knew 
before  without,  “Well,  yes,  yes,  I  was  saying  the 
same  thing  an  hour  ago;  yes,  I  understand.” 
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Mr.  Corey  pretends  to  admire  her  keen,  coun-  »  only  Mr.  Corey,  to  ask  a  question  very  timidly.  I 
try  discernment,  and  what  he  calls  her  “  manner  j  which  has  trembled  on  his  lips  for  weeks.  1 1 
of  cutting  across  lots  to  the  truth;”  he  says  some  |  answered  very  gently,  l4No:’  I  do  not  think  I 
of  her  simple  proverbs  contain  as  much  wisdom  ;  Corey  a  pretty  name,  and  then  he  has  light  1 
as  long  and  elaborate  theories ;  but  of  course  this  eyes — dark  eyes  for  me !  To  return.  You  caw* 
is  only  politeness.  j  imagine  anything  more  plenty  than  the  widovm 

Do  not,  dear  Bella,  think  me  hard  upon  poor  in  one  neighborhood ;  but  many  of  these  haw 
mamma,  who  is  the  best  intentioned  and  most  children,  or  else  have  lost  their  teeth,  and  th 
indulgent  of  moxtals.  I  implore  you  to  burn  this  know  I  am  fastidious.  I  listen  to  a  serenade 
letter,  but  let  me  pour  my  heart  forth  on  its  j  every  night,  sometimes  to  several.  Upon  me* 
pages  first,  for  your  sympathy  is  my  only  conso-  !  ing  rival  parties,  the  late  comers  courteously 
lation.  Imagine  us  in  a  new  home,  with  new  and  :  retire  for  awhile,  and  return  to  make  night 
elegant  surroundings,  at  a  large  hotel,  encom-  musical  only  when  the  others  have  departed, 
passed  by  the  elite  of  the  western  world.  Enter  There  is  no  balm  like  music!  I  often  think  bo* 
mamma,  looking  only  the  rosier  and  more  portly  little  my  suitors  know  that  instead  of  wins'iag, 
for  her  widow’s  weeds,  in  shockingly  exuberant  j:  they  are  only  building  up  a  heart  too  sadly  skv 
spirits.  Enter  my  poor  self  shrinkingly,  sad,  tered  to  be  won.  Ah’s  me !  1  do  not  know  hot 
alone:  mamma  dances  into  her  seat,  calls  the  I  live  through  so  much;  thanks,  I  suppose, e 
waiter  “Sir,”  and  thanks  him  for  his  services,  my  religion  and  philosophy! 
hopes  she  sees  everybody  well  to  whom  she  is  i  In  some  things  mamma  improves,  though  sk 
introduced,  unfolds  liberally  the  opinions  of  all  j  is  still  hard  to  manage;  if  long  endurance  lad 
the  Squires  and  Deacons  she  left  in  Old  Town,  :  not  steeled  me,  I  should  have  di^d  with  moftii 
and  oh,  in  what  English!  Be,  am,  was,  isn’t,  cation  the  other  day,  when  she  must  needs shf 
constantly  twisted  into  the  wrong  sentences ;  on  the  most  fashionable  promenade  and  try  ts 
she  out-Partingtons  Mrs.  Partington  sometimes,  :  arouse  an  intoxicated  man,  who  lay  sleepuf 
this  very  day  spoke  of  some  garden  walks  as  across  the  carriage-road4  Not  only  that,  sk 
radicating  instead  of  radiating;  and  described  would  not  turn  away  un|p  she  bad  rung— think 
Niagara  as  making  an  awful  spatter,  and  Tren-  i  what  a  liberty ! — at  the  door  of  our  very  firsi 
ton  Falls  as  guggling  over  the  rocks!  citizen,  Judge  Buel,  and  obtained  from  him  i 

Sorrow  seemed  hard  enough  to  bear,  but  I  promise  to  have  the  creature  removed  to  a  safe 
begin  to  realize  that  mortification  is  worse.  ;  place.  Apropos,  the  Buels  called  that  next  day 
Console  and  counsel  me,  dear  Bella,  and  believe  |  though  they  have  absolutely  cut  us  hitherto;  I 
that  it  my  grief — alas !  I  have  no  joy !  j  suppose  it  was  their  high-f>red  manner  of  prorag 

I  am  still  yours,  Leila.  that  they  took  no  offence  from  poor  mamma’s  in* 

P.  S. — Direct  your  answer  not  precisely  like  j;  trusion. 
the  date  to  my  letter:  the  real  name  of  this  Upon  one  thing  I  am  quite  resolved,  to  gala 
place  is  Frytown.  I  substitute  ville  as  more  and  preserve  the  position  to  which  my  own  cdn* 
euphonius,  and  less  painfully  suggestive  of  the  i  cation  entitles  me.  I  hope  also  to  do  somevbtt 
inhabitants  occupation;  it  may  not  be  recognized  toward  introducing  the  amenities  of  our  mort 
in  the  post-office,  so  perhaps  you  had  best  write  civilized*  Eastern  life  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
what  is  noted  on  the  maps.  Mftmma  would  come  \  New  World,  kept  down  as  they  are  by  materitl 
here,  because,  forsooth,  a  portion  of  our  property  £  interests.  I  have  thought  of  private  theatricals; 

Is  invested  in  the  town.  5  can  you  suggest  anything  better  to  your  faithfel 

Frytvitte ,  Ohio,  October  12 Ik.  j  (and  need  I  add  sorrowing)  Lbiu? 

Thanks,  dear  Bella,  for  your  vivid  description  $  P.  S. — Pray  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  husband 
of  the  wedding.  I  can  see  you  with  the  whit&i  Henry  makes,  and  whether  you  do  not  weary  of 
flowers  in  your  hair,  and  the  sweet,  timid  eyefl  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  and  if  you  wo«M 
so  full  of  love  and  happiness;  and  I  can  imagine  |  advise  me?  No!  you  might  tell  Henry,  and  1 
Henry  so  proud  of  you  and  fond  of  you,  so  hand-  $  shall  not  expose  myself  this  time, 
some  himself,  so  courteous  and  fascinating.  Well,  FrysviUe ,  December  6 tk. 

my  dear,  the  romance  of  life  is  over  for  you  now,  $  How  I  have  wanted  you,  Bella  dear,  amid  tie 
you  must,  and  will,  I  know,  in  your  sweet  way,  £  endless  perplexities  of  my  projected  scheme  for 
take  up  with  its  bare  prose.  <  civilizing  this  wretched  country  of  swine-dealers. 

I  find  in  Frysville  a  perfect  harvest  of  beaux,  s  Ah,  little  they  who  envy  the  refined  and  gifted, 
and  notwithstanding  mamma,  am  quite  a  belle  j  know  of  the  shocks  and  wounds  which  these  deli* 
myself;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  among  so  j  cate  natures  must  continually  receive,  and  bear 
many -  I  was  interrupted  here  by  a  call,  l  in  silence,  from  a  rude,  rough  world. 
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I  began  my  theatrical  entertainments  with  the 
imple  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  had  no 
ttle  difficulty  in  making  my  actors  understand 
s  scope  and  spirit.  To  impress  the  mere  words 
eon  their  memories  was  another  which  seemed, 
a  time,  insurmountable ;  then  to  refine  away 
h  moods,  to  silence  trivial  jokes,  to  create 
ious,  romantic,  poetical  atmosphere  which 
ecessary ;  oh,  my  spirit  groans  in  looking 
l  the  Herculean  labor  which  it  has  per* 

■r  innumerable  rehearsals,  we  at  length 
i V  i  #'»r  audience,  and  all  was  going 
r  :  v *;11,  and  might  have  concluded 

v  ;iu  y  for  Judge  Buel’s  abominable 

og* 

Pei  i  .u  j  'ton  are  full  of  whims,  you 
now,  ail  tin  i,.  tb-  n  of  the  judge  is  an  affec- 
on  for  m  i  ;ly  ttn  *  that  follows  him  every 
here;  to  s.t  th  >i  a  t.hole  evening  without 
le  society  hi  Ms  net,  *^.\i*ied  to  the  judge  an 
npossibility,  -  '  ho  mr.-J-  i  especial  request 

>r  her  admiss  u:  hov  co  MI  1  refuse?  He 
isde  no  mentio.  of  mrre  t.  ou  one;  but  it 
sems  the  crcatun  j -i;.t  (e»  followed  her,  and 
ie  judge  quietly  hu  Mf  them  all  asleep  behind 
is  chair. 

Toward  the  end,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
evote  myself  to  preparations  for  the  after-piece ; 
ad  therefore  I  prevailed  upon  mamma  to  take 
ly  part  of  Juliet,  aware  that  in  the  dim  light  of 
w  tomb  the  difference  of  sixe  would  not  be  ob- 
trved  by  our  audienoe.  What  trouble  we  had  in 
tting  up  that  tomb,  in  shrouding  with  drapery 
ty  mother’s  portly  dimensions,  making  shadows 
f  black  cambric,  Ac.,  until  we  had  obtained 
ie  sylph-like  slenderness  and  drooping  grace  of 
ulietl 

The  curtain  rose,  she  lay  there  sleeping  in 
ie  tomb,  and  the  hash  among  the  spectators 
Quounced  our  success,  when  an  unlooked-for 
itastrophe  occurred;  Judge  Buel’s  terrier,  pup- 
ieB  and  all,  made  a  bound  over  chairs  and  their 
scupants,  and  ran  toward  the  tomb,  sniffing  and 
noting  about  the  motionless  Juliet! 

Ton  may  remember  mamma’s  aversion  to  dogs : 
>e  started  at  their  first  approach — i!  ie!  i! 
iddy !  save  me !  Keep  ’em  off!  and  perceiving 
y  fruitless  attempts  exclaimed — before  the  elite 
f  Prysville,  think  of  it! — “Catch  me  taking 
srt  in  your  nonsense  again,  Lizxy  Stubbs.” 
Ad  ever  since,  in  spite  of  my  endeavors,  she 
ill  sign  ber  name  and  introduce  herself  as  Mrs. 
oseph  Stubbs:  she  tells  people  the  name  was 
iven  with  her  property,  which  I  must  do  her 
ie  justice  to  say  is  a  clever  evasion. 

8o  after  leaving  borne  and  friends,  leaving 


<  Frank  and  Fred,  and  Henry  and  Whiskers,  and 
\  you,  dear  Bella,  after  enduring  the  inconve- 
!  niences  of  a  new  home,  1  must  still  be  known, 
\  still  sign  myself  as  sadly,  but  your  own, 

I  Eliza  Stubbs. 

P.  S. — Do  not  mention  the  failure  of  my  play 
to  Henry ;  these  gentlemen  have  not  such  sensi- 
|  tive  natures  as  ours,  and  he  might  smile  at  what 
S  overwhelms  me  with  confusion  and  despair,  and 

I  will  call  forth,  I  know,  dear  friend,  your  gentle 
sympathy. 

Frytovm,  J anuary  lit, 

I  have  been  ill,  dear  Bella;  the  long  antici¬ 
pated  shadow  of  death  is  drawing  down,  bat  I 
am  not  dismayed.  I  was  bora  too  soon,  the 
world,  I  fear,  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  spirit 
as  mine ;  therefore  I  do  not  blame  the  world,  but 
embrace  my  destiny ;  and  reach  my  hand  forth 
eagerly  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  messenger  who 
shall  conduct  me  beneath  blander  skies. 

Do  not  think  me  petulant,  but  I  am  almost 
disgusted  with  you,  love,  for  being  so  contented 
in  that  dull  country  town,  leading  a  Darby  and 
Joan  life  with  your  sober  spouse.  I  cannot  ad¬ 
mire  the  way  in  which  you  combat  my  argu¬ 
ments;  there  is  no  use  iu  my  expending  reason 
%  or  logic,  so  long  as  you  persist  against  the  testi- 
!  mony  of  both  in  being  so  obstinately  cheerful, 
|  and  finding  this  miserable  pathway  to  the  grave, 
$  this  valley  of  torture  and  tears,  a  something 
\  worthy  of  acceptance  for  itself ;  this  world,  a 
\  home,  and  this  life,  occupation! 

|  I  begin  to  realize,  dear,  that  my  mission  for 
$  you  is  ended ;  and  since  my  health  grows  frailer 
\  every  day,  perhaps  it  Were  as  well  to  conclude 
\  our  correspondence.  Remember  I  love  you  as 
>  entirely  as  ever,  and  should  sorrow  come,  insist 
\  upon  sharing  it  with  yon ;  but  my  capacity  for 
|  joy  is  gone,  let  my  poor  heart  break. 

|  With  a  kind  remembrance  to  Henry,  I  am 
J  wearily  yours,  Elisa. 

|  P.  S. — Probably  this  will  be  my  last  New 
|  Tear;  when  the  end  comes,  I  shall  direct 
s  mamma  to  inform  yon  by  means  of  a  news- 
|  paper ;  you  know  she  does  not  like  to  write. 

$  Frysville,  May  20th. 

Yes,  Bella,  your  letter  reached  me,  and  I  am 
still  alive;  and  farther,  have  a  surprising  tale  tc 
tell — so  read. 

What  unlooked-for  changes  take  place  in  our 
i  lives !  It  is  exactly  a  year  since  onr  correspond- 
\  ence  first  commenced,  and  through  what  alter- 
\  nations  of  despair  and  hope,  what  weariness  and 
|  suffering  I  have  passed  since  then ;  and  how 
1  strange  that  this  dreary  way  Bhould  have  led  me 
\  to  an  earthly  honor,  one  full  of  peace  and  happi- 
•  ness;  for,  Bella,  I  am  married! 
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FOLLOW  M  E.  —  MORTALITY. 


Possibly  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  name  of 
Mr.  Graves,  a  young  farmer,  who  was  an  in¬ 
valuable  support  to  me  during  my  theatrical 
trials.  He  was  not  handsome  nor  elegant,  and 
shocked  me  often;  I  can  never  forget  how  once, 
as  we  walked  in  a  romantic  place  alone,  and  I 
was  quoting  Byron’s  noble  apostrophe  to  the 
stars,  (you  remember,  “Our  destinies  overleap 
tills  mortal  state  and  claim  a  kindred  with  you,” 
and  so  forth)  I  detected  Master  John  Graves 
gaping  by  my  side!  and  in  answer  to  my  re- 
pro&ohful  glance,  he  asked  if  I  were  fond  of 
applet,  and  giving  me  one  began  to  eat  himself! 

But  John  is  a  worthy  man,  full  of  good  sense ; 
and  intelligent  if  not  poetical,  so  I  have  married 
him.  Looking  over  my  shoulder  now,  he  tells 
me  to  urge  you,  dear  Bella,  to  come  and  witness 
with  your  own  eyes  whether  we  do  not  live 
quietly  and  happily.  Pray,  pray,  come  and  let 
me  thank  you,  face  to  face,  for  the  gentle  wisdom 
which  converted  me  even  while  I  rejected  it;  for 
the  kindness  and  patience  too  with  which  you 
have  so  long  borne  my  folly. 

We  do  not  live  splendidly:  John  has  a  farmer’s 
tastes,  and  has  brought  me  to  a  farmer’s  home. 
The  portion  of  my  property  which  was  not  lost 
in  stocks,  he  has  invested  in  land.  We  keep  no 
servants  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  in 


our  little  abode  neither  room  nor  occupation  fa 
those  trials  of  civilized  life.  It  is  a  pleasure  fa 
me  to  perform  the  few  househpld  duties  whii 
our  daily  wants  make  essential ;  I  am  repaid  h 
my  husband’s  happy  face,  his  evident  enjoymea: 
of  home. 

Pray  come  and  visit  us,  Bella,  you  and  He*rr 
both.  You  will  find  me,  possibly,  washing  dishes 
upon  my  piano,  and  drying  towels  on  the  hair 
for  both  stand  in  my  kitchen,  it  being  the  only 
apartment  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
them  here;  but  you  will  find  me  cheerful  an4 
contented,  all  my  lack-a-daisy — for  it  was  no-  i 
thing  better — gone;  and  will  receive  the  warmer, 
welcome  from  your  true  and  grateful  Eliza. 

P.  S. — Whom  do  you  think  mamma  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  marry?  No  other  than  Judge  Bud, 
whose  wife  died  several  months  since;  they  only 
wait  at  my  suggestion  to  complete  the  year  of 
mourning.  I  shall  be  proud,  after  all,  of  poor 
mamma;  and  why  should  I  say  “poor,”  when 
she  has  such  a  rich,  large  heart,  such  stu^y 
sense,  such  a  consistent  and  worthy  ch&racta? 
The  judge  esteems  her  a  perfect  jewel — foolish 
girl  that  I  was,  with  all  my  fancied  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  to  need  that  another  should  point 
out  virtues  which  have  so  long  flourished  in  my 
own  home!  E.  G. 


FOLLOW  ME. 

BT  MBS.  DEBORAH  PIDSLEY. 


Follow,  follow,  follow  me, 

With  a  footstep  light  and  free; 
Bounding  up  tho  mountain  side 
Where  the  murm’ring  streamlets  glide. 

Roaming  through  the  woody  glen, 

Far  from  “busy  haunts  of  men;” 
Culling  flowers,  sweet  and  fair, 
Twining  wreaths  to  deck  thy  hair. 


\  Gazing  on  the  rippling  stream, 

|  Where  the  laughing  sunbeams  gleam; 

<  Resting  in  the  shady  dell, 

|  Where  the  fairies  love  to  dwell. 

|  Caring  not  for  wealth  or  power, 

>  Love  will  gild  the  passing  hour; 

\  Ne’er  again  our  footsteps  roam 

From  our  happy  mountain  home. 


MORTALITY. 

BT  LOTTIE  LINWOOD 


Graveward  tending,  till  our  shadows 
Will  be  lost  amid  the  gloom 
Of  the  night  that  surely  gathers, 
Round  the  stern,  rapacious  tomb. 
Even  though  our  footsteps  falter, 

As  we  near  the  future  goal, 

And  a  shrinking  fear  oppresses, 

With  its  weight — the  untried  soul ; 


Still  we  journey  on  forever, 

Never  tarrying  on  our  way, 

And  tho  flow  of  Time's  swift  river, 
Will  not  let  us  pause  nor  stay. 

Far  beyond  the  grave’s  low  darkness. 
Or  the  gloom  of  life’s  short  even, 
Beams  of  fadeless  light  are  shining, 
Earth  is  merging  into  Heav’n. 
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A  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 


BY  MISS  ALICE  QBAY. 


Fiw  people  understand  the  perplexities  of  the 
poung  wife  of  a  minister;  the  grave  cares  are 
easier  seen.  Let  me  contribute  a  mite  of  remi¬ 
niscence  to  ‘‘stir  up  your  pure  minds”  to  for¬ 
bearance  and  sympathy. 

I  was  a  lively,  impulsive  girl  of  nineteen, 
vhen  I  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  con¬ 
gregation,  where  my  speaking  and  my  not 
peaking,  my  down-sitting  and  my  uprising, 
:very  tone,  every  look  was  subject  to  criticism. 

[  had  a  constant  sensation  as  if  walking  on  egg¬ 
shells,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  overcome 
the  guarded  manner  I  then  acquired.  I  recol- 
ect  the  Sunday  I  first  stumbled  over  the  bench 
into  the  large,  square  “minister’s  pew,”  caught 
he  fringe  of  my  bridal-shawl,  seated  myself 
most  uncomfortably  on  a  pile  of  hymn-books, 
ind  found  all  eyes  fastened  on  me.  People  at 
forty-two  don’t  color  so  easily  as  in  their  teens, 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  like  would  not  make 
®y  face  as  unbecomingly  red  now  as  it  did  then. 

I  read  in  my  Bible,  “Take  no  thought  where¬ 
withal  ye  shall  be  clothed,”  yet  I  had  to  take 
thought.  Oh !  what  a  puzzle  my  dress  was !  1 

remember  a  bonnet  my  mother  sent  me  from 
Vew  York.  “It  is  very  quiet-looking,”  she 
wrote,  “for  I  know  that  clergymen’s  wives  have 
to  dress  plainly.”  Mercy  on  me!  how  the  con¬ 
gregation  would  have  been  scandalized  at  the 
sight  of  that  bonnet!  I  took  off  a  sweet  little 
5reen  spray,  replaced  the  blush-roses  inside  by 
'vo  Methodist-looking  tabs,  and  so  managed  to 
wear  it.  But  the  air  of  the  thing  was  ruined, 
t  had  no  character  whatever. 

I  had  to  have  at  my  tonguo’s-end  the  histories 
ind  wants  of  all  the  poor  of  the  parish,  to  visit 
iverybody,  to  be  always  ready  to  see  company, 
iod  yet  to  “look  well  to  the  ways  of  my  house¬ 
hold;”  for  “extravagance  in  a  minister’s  wife, 
>f  all  persons!”  said  our  opposite  neighbor, 
Miss  Betsey  Ann  Clapp.  Clergymen’s  wives 
ire  not  usually  extravagant.  “Why  wouldn’t 
lack  eat  his  supper?”  I  was  expected  to  attend 
?very  evening  lecture,  however  tired  I  might  be, 
to  cut  out  all  the  work  for  all  the  sewing-circles* 
to  open  all  the  female  prayer-meetings.  This 
last  duty  was  the  most  appalling.  I  had  never 
been  in  a  prayer-meeting  of  any  kind  till  my 
marriage.  At  the  first  private  one  I  attended, 
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the  lady  of  the  house  requested  me  to  “open 
the  meeting,”  and  then  immediately  rose  and 
kneeled,  imitated  by  all  present.  I  remained 
seated,  looking  around  with  terror.  As  soon  as  I 
could  command  my  voice,  “Mrs.  Longbotham!” 
I  called.  There  was  a  general  start.  I  suppose 
that  was  not  exactly  the  way  they  expected  me 
to  commence.  “I  am  sorry,”  I  stammered,  “I — 

you  must  excuse  me — I — really - ”  and  only 

by  a  strong  mental  grasping  of  my  dignity,  as 
“a  married  woman,”  I  restrained  my  tears,  and 
managed  to  get  out  that  I  preferred  leaving 
that  duty  for  some  older  lady.  All  scrambled 
up  again.  I  heard  a  giggle  smothered  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief.  Several  ladies  were  sud¬ 
denly  afflicted  with  coughs,  and  I  met  looks  of 
amazement,  reproof,  and  pious  grief  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  should  be  so  disturbed. 
I  knew  that  the  tone  I  had  taken  must  be  kept 
up,  so  I  drew  down  the  corners  of  my  mouth, 
and  looked  as  meek  as  possible. 

“Ahem!”  said  Mrs.  Longbotham.  “It  has 
always  been  our  cqstom  to  look  to  our  minister’s 
wife,”  and  she  stopped.  “We  should  hardly 
know  who  to  turn  to,  if  she  declines,”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Won’t  you  take  the  office  yourself?”  I  said. 

I  hoped  some  one  would  “second  the  motion,” 
but  no  one  did,  and  Mrs.  Longbotham’s  bow  was 
one  of  refusal  and  displeasure. 

“Now  that  you  know  our  habit,  Mrs.  Middle- 
brook,”  said  Mrs.  Ilowell,  “perhaps  you  will 
feel  that  diffidence  is  hardly  proper.” 

I  looked  at  the  woman  in  astonishment  If 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  “lead  in  prayer”  all 
my  life,  I  should  hardly  have  been  able  after 
such  a  scene.  Another  long  pause.  The  ladies 
looked  at  each  other,  and  finally  the  meeting 
was  “opened”  by  a  young  lady  of  thirty-five, 
with  long  ringlets,  who  had  often  declared 
she’d  “just  as  lieve  pray  as  not.” 

The  next  day  I  was  visited  by  an  intimate 
friend,  who  told  me  that  considering  my  hus¬ 
band’s  position  as  a  newly-settled  pastor,  and 
the  many  busy  tongues  of  her  towns-women, 
she  did  hope  that  I  would  not  again  refuse  a 
like  request.  My  husband  told  me  I  could  have 
no  guide  but  my  own  feelings.  So  the  night 
before  the  next  weekly  meeting,  I  went  up-stairs, 
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a  minister's  wife. 


Bat  down  in  the  starlight,  and  spent  two  hours  <  My  husband  had  two  other  preaching-places, 
trying  to  “take  a  view  of  my  duty.**  Hours  \  and  often  when  I  was  alone,  the  stage  would  sec 
they  were  of  pain  and  weeping,  which  I  need  ^  down  some  curious  old  codger  at  the  door  of  the 
not  describe,  for  no  one  who  has  not  been  |  “minister’s  house.”  They  say  the  horses  stop- 
through  a  like  trial  would  comprehend  me—  |  ped  there  of  themselves  on  Saturday  night 
hours  also  of  sincere  prayer.  I  One  “dewy  eve”  there  alighted  a  man  with  a 

At  last  I  resolved  to  write  a  prayer.  Here  j  bundle  tied  up  in  a  yellow  pocket-handkerchief 
again  was  a  difficulty.  I  could  not  banish  from  \  I  did  not  like  his  looks.  It  was  plain  that  both 
my  mind  portions  of  the  sublime  and  compre-  j  his  clothes  and  himself  needed  clean  water,  and 
hensive  collects  of  the  beloved  church  of  my  j  his  personal  habits  as  shown  during  the  evening, 
childhood  and  youth ;  but  I  knew  that  such  ex-  J  were  not  agreeable.  I  had  taken  much  pride  in 
pressions,  if  recognized,  would  offend.  I  went  \  the  arrangement  of  my  “spare  chamber,”  and 
to  my  husband,  and  he  composed  it  for  me.  I  j  every  housekeeper  will  understand  how  I  felt 
found  some  very  soft  paper,  and  copied  it.  I  j  about  making  that  man  welcome  to  my  snowy 
would  have  learned  it  by  heart,  but  I  could  not  j  pillows  and  counterpane,  pure  white  toilet-table, 
trust  my  voice  or  memory.  The  next  day,  after  \  and  new  carpets.  There  was  a  very  good  room 
all  had  taken  their  places,  I  unfolded  the  paper  \  over  the  kitchen,  though  a  very  plain  one,  and 
as  softly  as  a  mouse.  I  bad  not  pronounced  \  to  that  I  at  last  showed  him.  He  found  out  in 
many  words  before  I  became  conscious  that  a  some  way  that  he  had  npt  been  treated  to  the 
lady  near  me  was  looking  over  her  shoulder.  A  best,  and  came  down  stairs  the  next  morning 
glance  on  the  other  side  told  me  that  two  or  in  a  furious  rage.  After  storming  awhile,  he 
three  more  were  doing  the  same,  very  likely  $  flung  across  the  way  to  Mrs.  Deacon  Clapp  with 
others  were,  also.  How  devotional  they  must  s  a  terrible  story  of  his  night’s  accommodation, 
have  appeared !  meekly  on  their  knees  before  \  After  breakfast,  over  came  Miss  Betsey  Ann.  I 
their  chairs,  with  their  heads  turned  over  their  J  stated  the  truth  of  the  matter,  but  it  was  of  no 
shoulders,  staring  at  me.  I  don’t  know  that  it  i  effect.  “To  treat  in  that  way  a  poor,  afflicted 
was  right  to  draw  strength  from  such  a  reflec-  >  brother,”  she  said.  “Such  a  good  man!  He  was 
tion.  but  I  thought  then  that  whether  the  motive  |  poor,  to  be  sure,  but  then  our  Master  was  a 
which  prompted  my  conduct  was  proper  or  im-  J  poor  man;”  and  something  she  said  about 
proper,  thero  was  little  doubt  about  theirs.  i  “entertaining  angels  unawares,”  and  went  on 
The  stray  visitors,  and  tho  “  exchanges”  trou-  \  in  that  strain, 
bled  me.  Sometimes  the  reverend  brethren  en-  \  “Angels  wouldn’t  go  about  so  dirty  as  that 
tered  upon  theological  topics  with  poor  little  me.  \  man,  Miss  Betsey  Ann,”  said  I. 

Ono  asked  my  opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of  \  It  was  an  unfortunate  speech,  it  seemed.  It 
Emmons  and  Hopkins.  I  had  heard  their  names,  \  was  repeated,  but  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of 
and  seen  the  backs  of  their  books — but  as  for  any-  J  tha  consequences. 

thing  more!  One  catechized  me  abont  tho  ortho-  j  One  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Middlebrook  mads 
doxy  of  the  neighboring  clergymen.  One  asked  s  up  his  little  bag  of  shirts,  razors,  and  sermons, 
me  how  often  my  husband  preached  old  sermons,  \  and  left  me  in  preparations  to  receive  a  ccle- 
and  how  much  his  perquisites  amounted  to  in  a  J  brated  clergyman  from  Boston,  who  was  to  pass 
year.  I  could  not  keep  Sunday,  or  the  Sabbath,  <  the  night  with  a  family  two  or  three  miles  from 
as  they  called  it,  strictly  enough  for  some.  If  I  i  the  village,  and  drive  in  with  them  to  church.  I 

laughed,  they  “made  big  eyes”  at  me.  Some-  |  felt  flustered,  for  I  knew  that  Dr. - belonged 

times  they  condescended  so  much  that  they  \  to  a  very  aristocratic  family,  and  had  a  band- 
frightened  me.  I  thonght  what  an  awful  height  j  some  establishment  in  the  city,  and  I  feared  that 
must  be  theirs  if  they  had  to  stoop  so  far!  One  $  the  arrangements  of  a  humble  country-parsonage 
day  one  of  them,  after  unfolding  his  napkin  at  the  |  might  strike  him  strangely.  I  was  obliged  to 
dinner-table,  looked  all  over  it  slowly,  winking  j  leave  some  things  until  Sunday  morning,  and 
hard  with  both  eyes  like  an  owl,  and  then  said,  J  was  annoyed  by  a  little,  crooked,  poor-looking 
“Where’s  the  apple-sass?”  I  had  not  quite  \  old  man  coming  abont  nine  o’clock  and  inquiring 
learned  all  the  country-customs,  and  I  had  none,  j  for  Mr.  Middlebrook.  On  being  told  he  was  not 
“No  apple- sou /”  he  exclaimed,  gazing  at  me,  \  at  home,  ho  asked  what  hour  Ihe  morning-ser* 
<4What!  got  no  applo-sass?”  “No,”  I  replied,  \  vice  commenced,  and  if  he  might  stay  then.  “I 
with  a  quivering  voice,  for  his  manner  made  \  supposed  he  might,”  I  told  him.  “He  could  fit 
one  feel  really  guilty.  “Well!”  said  he,  sitting  j  down  in  tho  stoop,  if  he  liked.” 
back  in  his  chair,  “I  never,  I  declare  I  never  j  So  ho  seated  himself,  and  good-naturedly 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  of  my  whole  life.”  *  watched  tho  piles  of  plates  and  dishes  walking 
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down  stairs,  for  I  kept  my  best  china  in  a  closet 
in  the  spare  room. 

“I  don’t  want  Dr. - to  think  I  have  made 

any  extraordinary  preparations,”  I  said  to  my 
“hired  girl,”  Thankful  Ann,  “for  after  I  have 
done  all  I  can,  it  will  seem  very  plain  to  him. 

I  shall  ask  him  to  a  simple  family  dinner,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  one.  And  I  must  hurry  and  get 
dressed,  for  he  might  call,  and  I  wouldn’t  for 
the  world  have  him  see  me  so.” 

It  was  a  very  warm  morning,  and  I  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  short-gown-and-petticoat  fashion  of 
my  Dutch  grandmothers,  the  Polkas  of  the 
present  day  had  not  danced  along  yet,  and  my 
calico  sun-bonnet  crowned  all. 

Presently  there  was  a  lacking  of  three  eggs. 
The  barn  was  a  long  and  sunny  way  off.  “My  \ 
good  man,”  said  I,  “couldn’t  you  go  for  a  few  | 
eggs?”  and  I  directed  him  to  the  corner  where  $ 
he  would  probably  find  some. 

“  Miss  Middlebrook,”  called  Thankful  Ann  in 
a  minute,  “he  can’t  open  the  little  gate.” 

“Never  mind,  let  him  climb  over  then,”  an¬ 
swered  I;  and  I  stood  in  the  door  of  the  “stoop” 
and  laughed  at  his  awkward  way  of  doing  so. 

The  eggs  were  brought,  and  Thankful  Ann 
“tossed  up’*  the  pudding  with  the  speed  and 
skill  of  a  New  England  “help.” 

“Be  sure  you  lock  the  door  safely,  Thankful 
Ann,”  I  said,  as  I  came  down  to  go  to  church. 
“Is  that  old  man  gone?” 

“Well!  I  guess  as  to  how  he  is,”  she  replied; 
“I  don’t  see  the  critter  nowhcres.” 

Thankful  Ann  had  also  been  up  stairs  beauti- 


<  fying  herself  with  a  bright  blue  dress  and  pink 

>  ribbons. 

>  The  church-bell  ceased  tolling.  The  minister 

<  rose  to  prayer.  It  was  the  crooked,  shabby  old 
v  man,  who  had  passed  the  morning  in  my  stoop. 

I  felt  the  perspiration  start  from  every  pore  of 
my  body.  It  was  then  the  custom  in  Massaohu- 
$  setts  for  the  congregation  to  stand  during  prayer, 

I  but  my  limbs  refused  to  sustain  me — I  fell  back 
on  my  seat.  But  this  was  nothing  to  what  I 
felt  when,  almost  sinking  with  confusion,  I 
waited  in  the  aisle  to  ask  him  to  the  plain 
|  family  dinner,  and  he  patted  me  on  the  shoul- 
\  der  with  the  Boothing  manner  one  uses  to  a 
|  child,  saying,  “Never  mind!  my  dear,  never 
1  mind !  you’ll  know  better  next  time.  Never 
mind!  Ah!  don’t  feel  so  badly  about  it.  Why, 
St.  Paul  himself  might  have  been  in  my  place. 
His  4  bodily  presence  was  weak  and  his  speech 
$  contemptible.’  No  one  will  ever  know  it.” 

|  This  was  my  sole  consolation,  but  I  found 
i  Mrs.  Longbotham  waiting  for  me  in  the  porch, 
i  to  whisper  that  she’d  44 die  of  the  French”  if  I 

|  didn’t  tell  her  what  sent  Dr. - climbing  over 

J  my  little  red  gate  into  the  lane  that  morning. 

I  Close  by,  stood  Thankful  Ann,  purple  in  the  face 
with  laughter.  She  got  the  Becret  out  of  her, 
for  I  couldn’t  tell  it.  I  went  home,  and  sat 
down  to  dinner  with  the  little  old  man,  and 
heard  him  ask  me  as  he  uncovered  a  dish  of 
\  spinach,  if  I  “w&s  fond  of  the  egg.” 
s  I  could  go  on  ad  libitum ,  as  could  any  44  clergy- 
\  man’s  wife ;  but  I  spare  you,  my  good  readers. 
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Tub  Autumn  winds  are  hurrying  by, 
And  the  mournful  Autumn  rain, 

Like  the  wailing  cry  of  a  tired  child. 
Taps  low  at  the  window-pane. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  joyous  past, 
To  the  beautiful  long  ago, 

To  the  dearest  of  our  fireside  band, 

Who  sleeps  in  the  church-yard  low ! 

I  murmur  again  the  old  time  words, 

The  words  of  hope  and  love; 

And  I  half  forget  that  he  went  away. 

To  dwell  in  the  courts  above. 

I  look  with  wistful  eyes,  adown 
Life’s  mazes  dim  to  see, 

And  hear  a  voice  in  accents  mild, 

“Thy  God  will  be  with  theeP 


-Oh,  blessed  thought!  That  tho'  t*e  wtJ 
Be  dark — the  sunshine  be  go&i 
To  the  All-Father  we  may  tury 
And  lean  upon  his  arm! 

Feeling  he  chosteneth  whomhe  loveq, 
Praying — in  spirit  one,  / 

For  grace  to  say  in  every^our, 

“Father,  thy  will  be  $bno!” 

My  brother  I  In  that*>ther  home, 

Where  eomes  hot  arrow’s  tear. 

Look  down  upon  o'r  earthly  way, 

Meet  us  in  spiht  here ! 

And  tho’  we  trewUife's  future  path, 
Mournfully  alone, 

God  grant  we  A  at  last  may  meet 
Arooad  the  Great  White  Throne. 
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I  took  a  quiet  stroll  last  Sunday  afternoon,  ; 
through  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Selecting  : 
the  shady  sides  of  the  hot  streets,  I  walked 
slowly  down  Broadway,  entered  Wall,  and  turned  ; 
down  the  western  side  of  the  wide  and  magni-  i 
ficently  sweeping  curve  of  Broad  street  Stop-  j 
ping  here  and  there  to  read  up  in  the  diversified  < 
sign-literature  upon  the  silent,  iron-bound  ware-  s 
houses,  I  espied,  opposite  me,  a  store  with  an  5 
unusual  display  of  small  tin  signs  upon  the  iron  \ 
leaves  of  its  heavily  bolted  door.  They  were  of  $ 
that  small  and  unsubstantial  variety  which  is  $ 
very  commonly  used  by  several  sorts  of  men;  by  \ 
physicians  and  lawyers,  apparently  from  some  l 
consideration  of  etiquette  or  custom  or  profes- 1 
sional  pride ;  by  artisans,  tailors  and  bootmakers  < 
especially,  whose  slender  capital  delegates  them  l 
to  obscure  streets,  and  to  small  exterior  blazonry  ^ 
of  their  name  and  fame ;  and  lastly,  by  men  of  < 
business  who  depart  to  better  or  worse  accom-  5 
modations,  leaving  behind  them  one  of  these  j 
small  notifications,  as  the  utmost  that  is  needful  < 
to  announoe  so  unimportant  a  circumstance  as  > 
the  mere  negation  of  their  presence.  \ 

“Altrovero  &  Son,”  I  read,  “removed  to - \ 

William  street;  “V.  B.  Amlen^”  said  another  5 

nemorial  of  departed  worth,  “removed  to - \ 

Broadway.”  \ 

A  third  legend  was  to  the  ill-omened  effect  > 
that  “the  books  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Pride 
Fall,  bay  be  seen  at  the  store  of  Solidman  &  f 
Co.,  — -  Maiden  Lane.”  And  there  were  one  $ 
or  two  4her  inscriptions  of  similar  purport.  * 
One  of  tl*se,  perhaps  the  oldest,  was  quite  de-  s 
faced,  and  Sung  only  by  a  corner  and  one  nail ;  \ 
rusty  and  soiled  up  by  the  malicious  or  care-  \ 
less  mischief  »f  some  junior  clerk,  it  was  worth  \ 
nobody’s  while  to  replace  it,  for  the  fact  which  \ 
it  announced  w»  long  ago  known  to  all  the  cus-  ^ 
tomers  and  correspondents  of  the  house.  s 

A  very  few  blade}*  of  grass  shot  out  from  be-  \ 
tween  the  heavy  stontg  of  the  basement — a  rare  ? 
iringe  to  the  iron  armtit  of  a  business  street.  A  | 
huge,  dusty,  ragged  roc\^  formerly  placed  upon  \ 
the  side  of  the  front  step*  as  a  specimen  of  ore  j 
or  building  stone,  from  semi  quarry  whose  agent  s 
onoe  kept  open  counting-,  0use  within,  still  lay  \ 
there;  gathering  no  moss,  lowover,  in  that  hot,  > 

dry,  stirring  business  atmosphere,  Cor  all  its  not  I 
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having  rolled,  perhaps,  for  thirty  years.  Indeed, 
though  the  high,  solid,  red  brick  building  stood 
with  cross-barred  window-blinds  shut  and  un¬ 
winking,  glaring  and  still  in  the  open,  hot  sun¬ 
light,  I  fancied  that  in  spite  of  all  it  looked  cold 
and  damp;  that  even  (for  I  knew  that  it  had 
been  little  occupied  for  a  considerable  time)  the 
privation  of  human  occupancy  and  living,  active 
influences  had  imparted  some  deadening  weight 
to  the  black  air,  so  long  shut  closely  up  in  tbi 
stores  and  offices  within;  and  that  this  atmos¬ 
phere,  damp  and  unhealthy  in  itself,  had  gra¬ 
dually  impressed  a  darker  shade  upon  the  very 
bricks  of  the  wall,  than  belonged  to  the  material* 
of  the  adjoining  tenements.  This  is  not  impro¬ 
bably  an  actual  fact ;  of  which,  however,  any 
person  may  readily  judge  for  himself  by  looking 
with  unbiased  eyes  upon  the  store  where  it 
stands;  I  may  possibly  have  been  influenced 
by  fancies  accompanying  the  information  in  my 
possession  respecting  the  premises.  Of  all  these 
various  unprosperous  phenomena,  however,  tbit 
which  was  to  me  most  noticeable  was  this  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  small  tin  signs — this  unusual  accumu¬ 
lation  of  exuvirn,  as  it  were,  of  departed  firms. 
It  was  altogether  the  most  noticeable,  I  repeat, 
to  me,  for  I  believed  that  I  knew  a  good  reason 
for  it.  t 

The  entry  of  a  death,  which  I  yesterday  ob¬ 
served  with  sorrow  in  the  register  of  one  of  the 
cities  dailies,  apprises  me  that  I  am  now  at 
liberty  to  state  certain  facts  connected  with  an 
occurrence  which  jiappened  quite  a  number  of 
years  ago,  which  caused  some  excitement  and 
curious  inquiry,  legal  and  otherwise,  at  the 
time,  and  concentrated  a  temporary  interest  of 
considerable  intensity  about  this  building,  then 
occupied  by  the  gentleman  just  mentioned  and 
his  partner,  under  the  name  and  firm  of  Argen- 
sen  &  Brother.  Many  of  our  older  residents 
will  doubtless  remember  the  facts.  The  gentle¬ 
man  just  deceased — I  substitute  for  bis  real 
namo  that  of  Argensen — was  long  a  wholesale 
merchant  of  reputation,  influence  and  wealth  to 
this  city,  and  of  very  high  character,  not  only 
as  a  solid,  careful,  reliable  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man,  but  as  a  man  of  the  purest  probity, 
and  loftiest  moral  and  religious  qualities.  In 
my  situation  as  junior  member  of  the  tow  fa® 
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which  transacted  his  professional  business,  as  *  Nor  could  I  ever  find  any  traces  of  my  family  in 
long  as  he  was  actively  occupied  about  mercan-  i  that  first  city,  although  I  have  frequently  made 
tile  matters,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  conciliate  \  inquiries.  The  designation  of  Argensen  &  Bro- 
hi8  esteem,  and  to  be  honored  for  a  long  time  *  ther  was,  therefore,  not  strictly  true.  It  was  a 
with  a  large  share  of  his  confidence;  of  which  i  fancy  of  my  own.  Yet  it  was  not  without  a  very 
one  consequence  was  the  communication  of  the  j  true  significance;  for  it  was  chosen  as  an  allow- 
following  facts,  which  were  narrated  to  me  at  *  able  embodiment  of  the  peculiarly  intimate  and 


his  own  residence.  As  he  had  no  relatives,  and  \ 
no  acquaintances,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  * 
extended,  (except  mere  business  friends)  nearly  \ 
so  intimate  even  as  myself,  I  do  not  hazard  any  S 
injury  to  the  feelings  of  any  person*in  publish-  > 
ing  this  account;  which  I  think  not  without  in-  \ 
teres t  in  itself,  as  well  as  on  some  philosophical  \ 
grounds. 

The  store  in  question  had  been  included  in  j: 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Argensen’s  large  property, 
which  was  usually  leased  and  managed  by  our 
firm  as  his  agents.  And  so  far  back  even  as  the 
time  of  Mr.  Argensen’s  narrative  to  me,  above 
mentioned,  the  three  or  four  tin  signs  already  > 
fixed  upon  the  outer  door  of  the  tenement,  and  ! 
the  fact  that  no  concern  or  tenant  ever  remained  I; 
long  in  it  had  attracted  my  attention. 

The  immediate  occasion,  indeed,  of  his  com¬ 
munication  of  the  circumstances  to  me,  was  a  S 
casual  remark  of  mine  upon  the  unstable  returns  ? 
from  a  piece  of  real  estate  evidently  so  valuable;  s 
and  an  accompanying  suggestion  that  some  ex-  \ 
penditures  for  improvements,  or  even  rebuilding,  ^ 
would  not  improbably  be  remunerated  by  the  in-  \ 
creased  revenue  and  certainty  of  tenancy.  His  5 
age,  he  said,  even  then,  and  disinclination  for  the 
responsibility  and  effort  necessary  in  any  new  un-  < 
dertaking,  were  reasons  sufficient  to  prevent  him  > 
from  an  exertion,  even  of  so  little  comparative  i 
extent;  and  he,  moreover,  dropped  Borne  slights 
hint  of  associations  existing  in  his  own  mind  and  > 
disinclining  him  to  the  proposed  change,  such  as  l 
caused  me,  connecting  it  with  certain  dim  and  \ 
floating  rumors  which  I  had  heard  before,  to  ask  > 
him  very  bluntly  for  an  account  of  them.  \ 

This  he  very  readily  and  kindly  gave,  on  con-  S 
dition  that  I  should  not  repeat  it  during  his  life-  \ 
time,  for  obvious  reasons.  I  shall  now  transcribe  \ 


the  statement  as  written  down  by  me  immediately 
after  having  heard  it  from  him,  and  of  course 
substantially  in  his  words,  and  in  the  first  person. 

My  firm  (said  Mr.  Argensen  to  me)  was  Argon¬ 
s'11  &  Brother.  But  I  never  actually  had  either 
brother  or  sister,  to  my  recollection,  and  I  think 
parents  died  before  I  came  away  from  Eu- 
rope.  It  was  when  I  was  so  young,  however, 
that  my  only  childish  or  homo  remembrance  is 
a  dim  one  of  two  beloved  forms,  and  tho  im¬ 
pression — how  made  or  retained  I  know  not — 
that  I  was  sent  from  Copenhagen  to  New  York. 


delightful  character  of  the  friendship  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  myself  and  Adam  Neal,  my  part¬ 
ner.  We  were  both  orphans,  had  been  penniless 
errand  boys,  and  subsequently  junior  clerks, 
together,  and  had  always,  both  then  and  after¬ 
ward,  maintained  a  close  and  confidential  rela¬ 
tion  and  intercourse,  such  as  seems,  indeed,  a 
necessary  resource  to  persons  of  affectionate 
character  and  strong  social  instincts,  in  default 
of  any  family  circle  of  God-given  loved  ones. 
We  read,  studied  and  sang  together;  walked, 
talked,  argued,  investigated,  discussed,  believed, 
planned  and  speculated  in  partnership ;  and  were 
always  called  David  and  Jonathan  by  our  clerkly 
friends.  This  evident  sympathy  of  mind  and 
soul,  corroborated  by  bo  many  years  of  intimato 
intercourse,  rendered  it  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  when  we  had  each,  at  about 
the  same  time,  gained  a  position  where,  with 
our  own  little  savings,  and  the  assistance  which 
certain  friends  among  our  elders  felt  justified  in 
renderiug  us,  we  could  venture  into  business  in 
our  own  names,  we  should  do  so  jointly  as  part¬ 
ners. 

This  we  accordingly  did,  and  being  emboldened 
by  a  business  connection  uncommonly  large  from 
the  start — whichft  believe  was  mainly  gained  by 
the  winning  and  manty  address  of  Adam  Neal — 
we  ventured  to  purchase  these  premises,  which 
you  seem  inclined  to  have  rebuilt  instead  of 
leasing  a  tenetnent;  inasmuch  as  they  were  just 
then  in  the  market  on  easy  terms. 

Here  we  did  a  successful  business  for  two 
years,  rapidly  reducing  our  indebtedness  to  the 
friends  who  had  aided  us,  and  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  most  prosperous  mercantile  life.  In 
the  summer,  however,  of  18 — ,  as  you  probably 
know,  happened  those  painful  circumstances 
which  not  only  broke  up  the  firm,  and  ruined 
me,  for  the  time  being,  both  in  health  and  in 
purse,  but  of  which  the  centre  in  fatal  and  sor¬ 
rowful  interest  to  me  was  the  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  and  undoubted  death — by  whatever  means 
—of  Adam  Neal. 

The  whole  thing  oame  upon  me  in  one  day — 
the  loss  of  my  life-long  and  beloved  friend,  and 
the  conviction  that  I  was  again  without  a  cent. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  was  afraid  to  be  poor.  It 
was  the  6udden  revulsion  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  made  peculiarly  overpowering,  from  an 
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independence  toward  which  I  had  been  mounting  t  for  the  door  was  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  en- 
with  such  long  and.  sinewy  struggles,  and  such  \  trance  from  without;  an  arrangement  considered 
goading  and  longing  aspirations  for  so  many  f  safest  and  convenient  enough  under  the  circna- 
years — which  I  expected  that  three  or  four  \  stances.  Of  this  clerk,  who  was  a  person  of  a 
months  would  definitely  assure — the  sudden  and  s  somewhat  rowdyish,  blustering  countenance,  and 
surprising  fall  from  this  hopeful  and  bright  ele- 1  of  a  like  demeanor  among  his  companions,  but 
ration,  down  again  into  the  place  of  the  under-  \  who  had  always  been  civil  enough  to  us,  his  pria- 
ling,  the  dependant,  the  debtor.  That — that  $  cipals,  and  respectably  attentive  to  his  duties.  I 
effect  of  sudden  poverty  Bhould  afflict  a  free-  \  anxiously  and  hurriedly  inquired  after  Neal; 
minded  man  is  no  wonder.  |  hardly  noticing,  in  my  eagerness,  that  the  great 

We  had  collected  up  as  snugly  as  possibly,  and  j  ill-favored  bull-dog  had  sneaked  through  the 
had  even  borrowed  on  short  time  an  amount  con-  ^  door  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  his  tail  close  fee- 
siderably  larger  than  we  usually  allowed  our-  s  tween  his  tegs  and  his  head  down,  and  crouched 
selves  so  to  obtain,  for  the  sake  of  being  in  funds  \  trembling  close  at  my  feet  “Mr.  Neal  ?'*  re- 
for  the  cash  purchases  necessary  to  an  invest-  \  plied  the  clerk,  evidently  startled,  as  indeed 
ment  which  our  calculations  demonstrated  must  |  would  naturally  be  the  case  to  one  so  early  and 
be  highly  remunerative,  and  of  which  a  friend  $  suddenly  aroused  and  asked  so  hastily;  startled, 
had  furnished  early  private  advice.  These  ad-  \  I  say,  and  also  by  the  same  confusing  mist  of 
vantages,  however,  must  be  used  at  once;  for  a  i  sleep,  disenabled  either  from  prompt  recollee- 
very  short  delay  would  make  others  aware  of  \  tion  of  things  past,  or  prompt  comprehension  of 
facts  now  in  our  exclusive  possession,  and  expose  5  things  present — “Mr.  Neal?  Why,  wara’t  he  at 
us  to  a  competition  fatal  to  our  plans.  Neal,  5  home  last  night?” 

therefore,  with  funds  in  hand,  was  to  proceed  l  “No,”  I  answered.  “He  slept  here,  I  sup- 
directly  South  next  morning  for  the  completion  \  pose.  He  was  to  meet  me  here  this  morning.” 
of  the  business.  Almost  all  of  the  twenty-five  <  “He  left  the  store  about  nn  hour  after  you 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars  which  we  had  deter- s  did,”  replied  the  clerk.  “He  said  there  was 
mined  to  risk  in  the  enterprise  he  had  in  his  J  business  which  he  must  attend  to  up  town,  and 
pocket-book;  for  various  delays  had  rendered  it  \  that  ho  would  not  come  down  again.” 
impossible  to  get  the  several  amounts  into  our  j  Here  was  some  singular  misapprehension, 
hands  until  late  that  very  afternoon.  We  re-  j  Thinking  hastily  over  our  business,  I  could  re¬ 
mained  together  at  the  counting-room  until  \  member  no  possible  necessity  for  Neal’s  seeing 
almost  dark,  transacting  business  and  arranging  {  anybody  up  town.  No  business  matter,  to  the 
affairs  in  order  to  the  least  possible  derange-  \  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  remained  un- 
ment  from  bis  absence;  and  at  last,  not  without  \  adjusted,  nor  had  it  ever  happened  to  ns  to 
repeated  kindly  urging  from  him,  I  departed  to  \  leave  any  such  matter  at  any  time  at  such  loose 
dinner.  He  said  he  would  sleep  at  the  store,  as  !  ends  in  the  afternoon,  that  we  should  need  to 
there  yet  remained  some  correspondence  in  his  pursue  men  into  the  repose  of  the  evening  for 
department  to  be  closed  np,  and  that  I  could  its  adjustment.  Any  lady?  I  thought.  But  that 
come  down  and  see  him  off  early  in  the  morning,  was  quite  beyond  supposition.  If  there  were 
Early,  accordingly,  next  morning  I  was  at  the  \  any  such  affair  on  hand  (which  I  knew  there 
store,  and  finding  the  door  and  windows  still  \  was  not)  I  should  have  known,  step  by  step,  of 
fast  closed,  knocked  vigorously  for  a  long  time  ^  its  progress,  from  Neal.  Some  unfortunate  mia- 
without  effect,  except  that  to  my  surprise,  the  5  understanding  I  concluded;  but  already  I  was 
great  half  blood-hound,  half  bull-dog  which  we  J  within  the  penumbra  of  the  gloomy  sorrow  which 
kept  in  the  store,  instead  of  the  resounding,  |  spreads  darkening  backward  a9  well  as  forward, 
hoarse  and  savage  baying  with  which,  from  his  $  from  the  precise  period  when  great  misfortunes 
lair  in  the  penetralia  of  the  building,  he  had  j  become  fully  known,  and  already  the  bodings 
been  accustomed  to  hail  the  first  comer,  was  \  which  came  from  within  me,  exaggerated  to  a 
whining  pitifully,  and  evidently  from  close  be-  \  degree  that  I  resolutely  refused  to  admit  in  my 
hind  the  entrance  door.  This  unusual  circum-  \  reason,  the  significance  of  this  slight  circum¬ 
stance  caused  me  to  apprehend  that  something  \  stance  of  the  breaking  of  so  unimportant  an 
was  wrong;  and  I  therefore  redoubled  my  attack,  <  appointment.  In  a  very  few  moments,  however, 
making  indeed  so  emphatic  a  clamor  as  speedily  j  I  concluded  that  Adam  Neal  must,  as  the  clerk 
to  waken  the  clerk  who  slept  up  stairs,  and  to  \  had  said,  have  left  the  store  last  night,  and  slept 
bring  him,  all  haggard  and  disordered,  half-  j  either  in  some  part  of  the  city  to  me  unknown, 
dressed  and  yawning  in  the  undispelled  drowse  )  or  on  board  of  the  packet  which  was  to  depart 
of  a  heavy  morning  slumber,  to  my  assistance;  J  with  the  first  of  the  ebb,  within  half  an  hour 
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from  that  present  moment.  Hastily,  therefore,  <  Sending  the  trank  home,  I  hastened  back  to 
telling  Mr.  Simson,  the  clerk,  to  call  in  the  dog  $  the  store,  thence  to  our  boarding-house,  thence 
and  go  to  bed  again,  if  he  liked,  I  departed  \  to  the  shipping  office  of  the  line  of  packets,  in 
toward  the  wharf  from  which  the  brig  was  to  j  one  of  which  Neal  had  taken  passage,  and  thenoe 
unmoor.  But  the  dog  paid  no  attention  either  \  to  the  houses  of  several  gentlemen  who  had  been 
to  Simson’s  whistling,  to  his  explicit  friendly  \  our  most  tried  and  efficient  friends.  No  man 
appeals  by  name,  to  his  angry  orders,  or  finally  \  had  seen  Neal  since  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
to  his  sportsman-like  cries  of,  “Here,  Bose!  \  close  of  business  hours,  though  up  to  that  time 
Here,  rat!  rat!”  He  came  sneakingly  along  as  s  several  had  seen  him,  and  had  loaned  him  on 
if  thoroughly  frightened,  sticking  close  at  my  \  notes  at  short  dates,  os  I  have  already  stated, 
heels,  insomuch  that  f  hit  his  nose  more  than  j  various  sums  of  money — facts  which  rendered 
once  in  lifting  my  feet;  an  indignity  ordinarily  \  their  memories  quite  accurate  and  reliable, 
quite  sufficient  to  arouse  the  6avage  ferocity,  $  By  this  time  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  un- 
which  indeed  had  always  required  fierce  disci-  v  accountable  horror  of  mind,  which,  seemingly 
pline  and  great  care  for  its  restraint  within  safe  \  in  so  unnecessary  a  manner,  yet  so  irresistibly, 
bounds,  and  which  had  rendered  him  the  terror  J  was  accumulating  upon  me,  began  to  diffuse  a 
of  divers  lounging  clerks  who  had  undertaken  \  visible  shadow  of  terrified  anguish  upon  my 
to  beard  him  in  his  den.  This  bruitish  wrath  ^countenance.  The  men  whom  I  sought  out  were 
of  his  seemed,  however,  now  to  have  burnt  so  s'  perceptibly  started  at  meeting  me;  and  were 
completely  out,  like  a  candle  dying  in  the  socket;  J  infected  with  a  sympathetic  and  apprehensive 
or  to  bo  so  utterly  quenched  by  some  stronger  \  tremor  like  my  own,  forthwith  upon  the  putting 
fear,  as  to  drive  him  to  seek  protection  near  somo  i  of  the  one  question,  which  I  repeated  over  and 
friend  of  a  higher  order  of  existence.  Hurrying  \  over  again  with  that  fearful  sinking  sensation  at 
on,  however,  in  the  perplexity  of  my  thoughts  \  the  heart  which  attends  sudden  and  surprising 
and  of  the  unaccountable  apprehensions  which  \  sorrows.  Although  they  each  agreed  with  me, 
beset  me,  I  thought  neither  of  dog  nor  of  devil;  5  in  words,  that  it  was  doubtless  a  mere  delay  and 
but  only  of  the  new  and  unprecedented  omission  $  misunderstanding,  and  that  at  business  boars 
on  Neal’s  part,  and  of  the  material  disappoint-  |  my  partner  must  unquestionably  appear  at  his 
ment  and  vexation  which  would  ensue  if  be  J  desk,  this  was  the  hollow  consent  which  always 
should  lose  his  passage,  and  our  speculation  ;  veils  a  catastrophe  from  sight  until  relentless 
should  thereby  be  blocked.  ij  demonstration  tears  it  away,  and  forces  us  to 

The  captain  of  the  brig  stood  on  the  house,  s  look  fairly  into  the  face  of  the  black  fate  which 

aft,  as  I  came  down  to  the  wharf,  swearing,  >  we  already  well  knew  was  there  grimly  crouched 
according  to  the  tenure  of  his  office,  at  the  l  behind  it.  The  words  were  naught.  Consciously 
slowness  of  sundry  seamen  who  were  hauling  a  j  or  not,  I  knew  that  Neal  was  dead;  and  my 
schooner  away  from  outside  of  him,  to  allow  j  knowledge,  shadowed  forth  from  my  haggard 
his  brig  a  free  passage  into  the  stream.  She  \  visage,  must  have  passed  over  into  the  souls  of 
hung  only  by  two  slight  fasts,  which  were  \  my  interlocutors,  and  belied  their  own  consoling 

ready  to  be  cast  off,  and  I  had  to  scramble  j  assurances  to  themselves.  So  little  faith  had  I 

over  the  bulwarks  as  best  I  might  to  reach  s  in  the  appearance  of  my  friend  at  the  time  pre- 
the  potent  commander.  “Is  Mr.  Neal  aboard,  j  dieted,  that  upon  the  failure  to  discover  any 
sir?”  I  asked,  eagerly.  “No,  sir,”  was  the  i  traces  of  him  at  the  points  already  indicated,  I 
brief  response.  “Hasn’t  been  seen  yet,  sir.  j  proceeded  directly  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
Can’t  wait  for  him,  nor  nobody  else.  Cut  off  that  j  the  city  police,  requested  a  private  audienoe 
fast,  for’ard!”  And  ho  fired  off  a  great  string  J  with  him,  and  stating  my  suspicions  that  my 
of  execrations  at  the  “lubberly  mousing  sogers,”  5  partner  had  met  with  foul  play,  and  all  the  cir- 
vho  were  singing  out  at  the  hawser  of  the  heavy  l  cumstances  of  the  case,  requested  him  to  cause 
schooner.  “There’s  something  wrong,  Captain  j  as  thorough  and  immediate  an  investigation  of 
Martin,”  I  said.  “He  must  be  ill.  But  be  can’t  j  the  matter  as  was  possible.  He  readily  agreed 
go  now.  Won’t  you  let  me  take  his  trunk  ashore,  S  to  this,  but  surprised  me  by  saying  that  he  had 
however?”  “Steward,  set  Mr.  Neal’s  trunk  \  expected  my  visit,  and  still  more  by  expressing 
ashore  for  this  gentleman,”  hailed  the  gruff  cap-  \  his  conviction  that  Simson,  (whom  I  had  not 
tain;  and  I  regained  the  wharf  in  disappointment  J  mentioned  to  him)  the  clerk,  had  made  away  with 
mmI  vexation  most  extreme  and  overpowering,  as  l  my  partner  for  the  sake  of  the  money  in  his  pos- 
the  clumsy  old  brig  began  her  long  voyage  with  l  sessi^l.  These  items  of  information  were  speedily 
wt  imperceptible  gliding  progress,  inch  by  inch,  j  accounted  for,  however,  upon  my  accepting  his 
along  the  side  of  the  pier.  *  offer  to  cause  the  night  policeman  upon  whose 
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beat  my  store  stood,  to  repeat  to  me  the  report  s  concealed  within  the  store,  and  proposing  a 
which  he  had  already  made  to  his  chief.  Upon  i;  thorough  search  after  him,  Simson  had  ridi- 
being  summoned  into  our  presence,  the  officer,  i  culed  the  idea,  and  had  obstinately  opposed  it 
■apparently  a  man  of  shrewdness,  sobriety  and  l  even  until  the  officer,  his  suspicions  growing 
steadiness,  proceeded  to  state  substantially  as  \  stronger,  had  intimated  that  ho  should  other- 
follows:  s  wise  take  him  into  custody  and  make  the  search 

That  shortly  after  midnight  of  the  night  just  5  alone,  when  he  very  unwillingly  and  suHenir 
passed,  he  had  been  going  his  usual  rounds;  |  assented,  attributing  his  reluctance  altogether 
that  even  before  coming  abreast  of  my  store,  his  ^  to  his  pretended  deprivation  of  sleep  by  this 
attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  loud  and  terri-  $  (alleged)  unnecessary  disturbance;  that  there- 
fied  howling,  mingled  with  occasional  savage  and  ^  upon  entering  and  locking  the  outer  door  behind 
vociferous  baying,  and  also  with  whining  of  the  s  him,  he  (the  officer)  had  caused  Simson  to  pro- 
large  dog  from  within,  which  beast  he  knew  well  \  cure  a  lighted  candle,  which  he  unwillingly  did, 
by  sight  and  reputation  as  exceedingly  savage,  ^  and  unwillingly  and  with  officious  and  unneees- 
strong,  faithful  and  wakeful;  that  having  waited  ^  sary  repetitions  of  ridicule  and  denial  of  the 
some  minutes  upon  the  supposition  that  some  j»  imagined  concealment  of  any  person  on  the  pre- 
slight  casual  noise  had  excited  the  animal,  and  i;  mises,  followed  the  officer  in  his  search;  that  he 
then  having  conclnded  that  some  person  must  |  (Simson)  carefully  kept  out  of  the  candle-light 
be  concealed  in  the  building  with  evil  intent,  ho  $  and  behind  him  as  much  as  possible;  that,  how- 
resolved  to  arouse  the  clerk,  (of  whoso  name  !  ever,  he  contrived  to  watch  him  sufficiently  to 
and  usual  nightly  presence  in  the  store  he  j  note  that  bis  whole  demeanor  was  that  of  a  man 
was  aware)  and  with  his  assistance  to  make  a  i  startled  in  the  midst  of  crime,  and  conscious 
thorough  search  through  the  interior.  That j and  fearful  about  it;  and  altogether  different 
although  he  knocked  and  pounded  very  violently  ^  from  that  of  one  merely  awakened  suddenly  oct 
upon  the  iron  doors  and  shutters,  which  rattled  $  of  sound  sleep,  his  discomposure  lasting  too 
and  resounded  with  a  great  din,  and  although  the  \  long,  and  being  too  definite  and  evidently  pro- 
terrible  baying  of  the  dog  had  already  awakened  j  foundly  felt;  that  in  the  course  of  this  search 
one  or  two  clerks  sleeping  in  neighboring  stores,  \  they  came  first  to  the  door  which  opened  from 
who  were  aroused  and  in  the  street,  but  who  \  the  small  entry  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  (in 
were  deterred  by  fear  of  the  vicious  brute  from  <  which  entry  was  the  hoist-way  of  the  building) 
attempting  an  entrance,  yet  this  united  clamor  £  and  behind  tho  said  stairs,  into  the  main  store 
failed,  apparently,  for  many  minutes,  to  arouse!  on  the  floor  nearly  even  with  the  street;  that 
Simson;  that  this  circumstance  caused  a  suspi-  5  upon  opening  said  door,  the  large  dog,  who  had 
cion  to  enter  his  (the  officer’s)  mind  that  Simson  \  been  fearfully  and  anxiously  whining  during  the 
must  know  something  of  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  J  delay  of  entering  and  striking  a  light,  jnmped 
and  be  feigning  sleep  to  avoid  suspicion  or  pre-  j  eagerly  out  into  the  entry,  where  he  coiled 
▼ent  investigation;  that  his  demeanor  upon  un-  j  himself  up  in  great  apparent  fear,  trembling, 
barring  tho  outer  door  was  not  calculated  to  ^  whining,  and  refusing  utterly  to  accompany  the 
allay  such  suspicion;  for  that,  upon  being  asked  j  search;  that  this  circumstance  confirming  his 
by  the  officer,  whether  he  had  not  heard  the  \  suspicions,  he  had,  followed  by  Simson,  entered 
barking  of  the  dog?  and  also  why  he  did  not  J  the  store,  closing  and  locking  this  inner  door, 
more  quickly  open  the  door?  he  had  pretended  s  and  was  passing  through  a  long,  narrow  passage 
(incredibly  in  the  officer’s  opinion)  first,  that  the  \  between  high  piles  of  bales  and  boxes,  when 
dog  always  barked  at  night;  (here  I  corroborated  j  semething  like  a  blast  of  chilly  wind  or  fog, 
the  officer’s  supposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  j  with  a  peculiar  sighing  murmur  of  smothered 
beast  possessed  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  taci*  \  character,  interrupted  once  (all  this  the  officer 
turnity  both  of  the  blood-hound  and  of  the  bull-  s  distinctly,  repeatedly  and  carefully  specified)  by 
dog,  of  whoso  races  his  blood  was  mingled,  and  s  something  which  reminded  him  of  the  sob  of  a 
which  rendered  them  almost  invariably  silent  \  choking  man,  had  swept  over  and  past  them,  ex- 
oxcept  upon  urgent  cause)  and  second,  that  he  ^  tinguishing  their  light,  and  apparently  frighten- 
(Simson)  had  not  heard  cither  barking  or  knock-  *:  ing  Simson  almost  out  of  his  senses;  insomuch 
ing,  having  been  asleep;  although  the  former  j  that  he  nearly  fell,  stumbling  and  only  being 
alone  had  sounded  loudly  even  out  into  the  \  saved  by  coming  upon  the  officer,  and  with  diffi- 
street  and  into  the  adjoining  tenements,  to  the  \  culty  managed  to  articulate  a  swearing  refusal 
awakening  of  the  inmates  of  the  latterf  that  j  to  accompany  him  further;  that  thereupon  being 
further,  upon  tho  officers  stating  Ms  strong  j  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  he  had  col- 
Bnspicions  that  gome  ill-intentioned  person  was  '  lared  him  and  groned  with  him  to  the  Counting- 
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room,  forced  him  to  find  matches  and  to  re-light  c  actually  the  sole  possessor  of  it,  and  that  in  fact 
the  candle,  in  the  renewed  light  from  which  he  j  the  blood  of  my  partner  was  upon  his  soul, 
then  appeared  to  bo  fairly  shaking  and  white  S  I  will  here  state  what  remains  to  be  said  of 
with  some  emotion,  undoubtedly  fear;  that  they  \  this  man,  since  he  has  very  little  more  to  do 
then  proceeded,  taking  matches  with  them,  to  j  with  the  remainder  of  my  narrative.  He  was 
search  the  remainder  of  the  building,  from  cellar  \  of  course  arrested,  and  tried  for  the  murder  of 
to  attic,  the  clerk  being  dragged  along,  through-  J  Adam  Neal.  The  popular  conviction  of  his  guilt 
out,  by  main  force,  apparently  too  frightened  for  j  was  universal  and  undoubting;  losing  nothing 
resistance;  that  at  three  or  four  several  other  S  of  its  force  from  the  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
times,  viz:  once  in  the  second  and  lower  cellar  |  prisoner,  who,  as  I  partly  described  him,  was  a 
of  the  store,  again  in  the  room  even  with  the  £  young  man  below  middle  height,  blaok-browed, 
itreet,  and  again  in  the  attic,  the  same  peculiar  \  of  sullen  and  repellant  demeanor,  or  at  best, 
dghing  blast  (which  the  officer  always  described  s  when  in  a  sportive  mood,  loud,  uproarious,  and 
is  like  wind  or  fog ,  and  as  being  interrupted  by  >  harsh  even  almost  to  brutality  in  word  and 
the  singular  one  sob)  had  extinguished  their  \  action.  It  also  appeared  on  the  trial  that  he 
ight,  producing  each  time  a  repeated  increase  $  was  by  no  means  a  person  of  immaculate  pre- 
>f  Simson’s  agitation;  that  they  found  no  person  \  vious  character,  as  indeed  I  had  more  than  once 
joncealed,  nor  any  signs  of  any  such  conceal-  \  seen  reason  to  suspect.  Nor  was  this  popular 
nent,  or  of  any  disturbance  or  disorder  in  any  }  opinion  at  all  shaken,  but  rather  stimulated  and 
>art  of  the  building,  or  of  the  goods  stored  s  corroborated  by  a  supernaturalizing  interpre- 
rithin  it;  nor  in  the  corner  of  the  second  story  S  tation  very  generally  put  upon  the  singular  ex- 
rhere  Simson  slept;  there  being  only  his  own  s  tinguishment  of  the  light,  and  the  fright  of  so 
mnk  or  bed  place,  with  the  clothes  thrown  back  \  savage  a  beast  as  the  large  and  notoriously 
«  he  had  left  it  upon  proceeding  to  open  the  $  fearless  dog.  It  was  currently  said  that  Simson 
loor,  and  another  similar  bed  place  undisturbed;  I  had  watched  my  unfortunate  partner  while  he 
bat  he  (the  officer)  was  well  aware,  and  readily  *  disposed  of  the  large  sum  of  money  in  his  pos- 
kdmitted,  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  some  ^  session,  and  having  cunningly  waited  until  ho 
ue  to  have  remained  concealed  on  the  premises  |  was  quite  soundly  asleep,  had  smothered  him, 
luring  this  investigation,  but  that  it  was  not,  in  |  and  then  concealed  both  the  corpse  and  the 
lis  opinion,  probable,  as  he  had  had  experience  $  booty  by  some  means  so  diabolically  ingenious 
n  such  examinations;  that  he  had  discontinued  \  as  to  evade  not  only  the  search  made  that  same 
fben  he  did,  partly  because  he  found  nothing  S  night,  but  all  subsequent  investigations;  and 
fTong,  partly  from  some  elight  discouragement  <  that  the  ghost  or  spirit  of  the  victim,  as  it  were 
t  the  threats  and  reproaches  which  his  failure  s  scarcely  departing  out  of  its  material  vehicle, 
eemed  to  encourage  Simson,  to  bestow  plenti-  5  and  hovering  near  it,  had  made  its  fearful  pre- 
ally  upon  him  for  his  intrusion  and  personal  t  sence  known  to  the  dumb  intelligence  of  the 
iolence,  and  also  (at  which  the  chief  expressed  \  dog,  cowing  aim  utterly,  (according  to  the  well 
urprise  to  me,  from  his  experience  of  the  man’s  5  known  and  anciently  descended  traditions  that 
ool  and  steady  courage)  in  part  from  a  very  in-  \  the  nobler  beasts,  as  dogs  and  horses,  possess  a 
iplicable  sensation  of  fear  and  obscure  name-  l  quicker  and  clearer  power  of  discerning  spiritual 
iss  horror,  which  he  confessed  that  this  repeated  {  presences  than  men)  and  striving  by  the  faint 
xtinguishment  of  the  candle,  and  the  attendant  $  bodiless  manifestations  which  were  the  only 
henomena  seemed  to  bring  with  it,  and  which  ^  means  left  to  it,  to  communicate  likewise  with 
fccame,  as  he  declared,  nearly  insupportable;  ^  the  only*  human  beings  near  it,  but  only  suc- 
iat  accordingly,  having  spent  fully  an  hour  and  \  ceeding  so  far  as  to  appear  merely  as  a  dim 
half  in  the  search,  he  had  departed,  leaving  \  breath  and  intangible  horror — diffusing  cloud 
dog,  who  made  violent  efforts  to  flee  into  j  or  blast,  which  in  some  sense,  by  the  murmur 

ie  street,  yet  in  the  entry,  since  he  resisted,  <  interrupted  by  the  sob,  imitated  and  repeated 

rowling  and  grinning  with  some  signs  of  his  s  the  sounds  of  the  recent  death.  And  this 
sual  ferocity,  all  their  efforts  to  shut  him  up  5  same  popular  report,  moreover,  accounted  easily 
•fain  in  the  main  store,  his  usual  post  of  watch-  ^  enough  for  the  terror-stricken  demeanor  of  Sim- 
ilness.  $  son,  by  saying  that  he  staid  within  the  dark, 

To  this  long,  but  clear  and  connected  state-  l  close  precincts  of  the  blood-stained  store,  from 
tent,  I  listened  with  profound  interest.  I  could  <  the  promptings  of  the  same  diabolic  cunning 

ot  resist  being  convinced,  as  were  the  two  ^  that  had  aided  him  to  hide  his  guilt,  on  the 

olice-officcrs,  that  .Simson  must  somehow  be  i  supposition  that  thus  he  might  brazenly  assume 
ignizant  of  the  key  to  this  mystery,  if  not *  a  position  of  injured  innocence,  and  defy  all 
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circumstantial  evidence,  iu  the  absence  of  any  j  Within  a  year  he  was  back  at  New  York,  la 
the  remotest  trace  of  the  corpse  or  the  money ;  \  figured  for  some  time,  becoming  quite  notoriue 
and  a  fearful  and  most  horrible  additional  fea-  j  as  a  pot-house  politician.  Then  I  long  lost  sigis 
ture  of  this  conception,  was  the  ideal  delineation  j  of  him,  and  at  last,  to  my  painful  surprise,  n- 
which  it  embodied  of  the  solitary  murderer,  sit-  \  cognized  him — though  I  did  not  tell  him  of  h, 
ting  or  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  thick,  tangible  j  nor  did  he  ever  reveal  himself  to  me — in  a  miier- 
darkness  that  belongs  within  buildings  thickly  \  able,  broken  wretch,  who  begged  along  the  jau- 
walled  and  closely  shut — darkness  that  might  bo  j  ments  in  Wall  street  near  Broad,  and  to  whoal 
felt — and  ever  and  anon  receiving  even  in  his  \  gave  many  an  alms.  Then  at  last,  while  absst 
very  face  and  upon  his  murderous  brow  and  \  from  the  city,  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  accont 
eyes,  the  breath  and  spiritual  sigh  of  the  dis-  \  of  one  Simson,  who  had  died  at  the  New  Ysrt 
embodied  wraith  whose  warm  body,  scarcely  still  $  Hospital,  after  some  confession  made;  but  atEj 
from  throbbing,  lay  near — hearing  the  faint,  airy  \  return,  1  found  that  this  confession,  whatever  is 
imitation  of  the  very  sob  and  shivering,  Btrug-  j  was,  was  made  only  to  some  nurse  or  igntna 
gling  effort,  which  as  the  last  agonizing,  but  j  underling,  who  had  subsequently  been  dismissal 
feeble  and  helpless  resistance  of  the  victim,  \  and  was  gone.  So  I  never  knew  what  he  as- 
must  already  be  marked  distinctly  enough  in  his  ^  fessed,  or  what  he  did.  But — I  hope  I  shall  k 
memory.  These  ghastly  pictures  were  strongly  \  forgiven  if  I  am  unjust — I  just  as  implicitly  be- 
drawn  in  the  argument  of  the  prosecuting  attor-  \  lieve  that  Adam  Neal  died  within  that  store  hj 
ney,  whose  powerful  efforts  would  undoubtedly  \  the  murdering  hand  of  Thomas  Simson,  and  tha* 
have  sealed  the  fate  of  tho  prisoner,  had  it  not  i;  by  the  same  hand,  doubly  guilty  of  murder  and 
been  for  the  equal  or  greater  strength  with  ^  of  robbery,  the  victim  was  despoiled  of  the  iargt 
which  the  danger  of  circumstantial  condemna-  J  sum  of  money  then  in  his  possession,  as  if  1 had 


tions  was  urged  on  the  other  side,  and  the  very  $ 
skilful  enforcement  of  the  important  significance  s 
of  tho  utter  failure  to  show  any  signs  either  of  { 
murder  or  robbery.  This  view  was  also  strongly  l 


taken  by  the  court.  The  court,  as  well  as  the 
counsel  for  defence,  and  the  papers  of  the  day, 


also  commented  with  especial  particularity  upon 


the  absurdity  of  these  alleged  supernatural  phe-  J 
nomena.  A  draft  of  air,  a  stray  bat,  were  enough,  ) 
it  was  said,  to  scare  a  foolish  clerk  or  a  foolish  j 
policeman  in  the  dark,  thus,  therefore,  the  candle  \ 


was  put  out  and  the  men  frightened;  and  the 


stuff  about  a  sob  and  a  murmur  was  sickish  j 
folly.  The  jury,  after  long  consultation,  and  J 


repeated  directions  from  the  court  on  the  force  j 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  cogency  of  J 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  various  links  \ 
thereof,  acquitted  Simson.  He  then  volunteered  \ 
to  remain  in  tho  store  until  the  settlement  of  \ 
my  nflfairs,  which  this  catastrophe  necessitated,  l 
should  be  completed,  and  did  actually  for  a  time  j 
so  remain.  But  his  position  was  abundantly  \ 
unpleasant,  for  nobody  could  resist  a  reluctance  S 
to  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  For  he  was  \ 
regarded  not  as  innocent,  but  only  as  not  proven  \ 
guilty.  Within  a  week,  indeed,  after  his  acquit- j 
tal  he  was  sick,  either  from  the  horror  of  con-  ^ 
scious  guilt,  operating  upon  the  very  scene  where  j; 
it  was  incurred,  and  the  violent  and  exhausted  $ 
efforts  made  to  hide  it,  or  from  the  mortification  } 
consequent  upon  such  universal  injustice.  At  S 
all  events  he  threw  up  his  situation  and  left  j 
the  city.  I  aftorward  heard  of  him  as  being  ^ 
at  Baltimore,  suspiciously  supplied  with  funds.  > 


seen  the  deeds  done  with  my  own  eyes. 

I  never  knew  or  heard  anything  further  rf 
Adam  Neal,  nor  of  those  funds :  when  a  singi* 
occurrence,  which  I  shall  shortly  mention,  he 
excepted.  The  loss  broke  up  my  business.  I 
went  into  liquidation,  paid  about  half  the  liabi¬ 
lities  of  my  house,  began  again  at  the  beginning, 
and  have  since  paid  all  the  remainder  with  topk 
interest,  and  been,  moreover,  abundantly  m«* 
prosperous  than  I  can  have  deserved,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  of  business  and  influence. 

But  I  have  never  again  had  any  such  associate 
as  he  was.  My  feeling  was  not  merely  that  of 
one  who  loves  a  friend.  It  was  a  sensation# 
tangible,  so  agonizing,  so  cruel,  so  intimate  w 
my  being,  that  I  have  long  felt  that  it  was  the 
riving  of  some  bond  of  physical,  or  half  physicfe 
and  half  spiritual  affinity,  altogether  more  clef* 
and  vital  than  any  mere  friendship.  I  could  so 
more  hope  to  repair  the  loss  than  I  could  hope 
to  regain,  if  I  had  lost  a  limb,  any  equivalent  is 
an  artificial  substitute.  I  have,  therefore,  lived 
in  fact  alone,  though  I  trust  not  so  as  to  sees 
hateful  or  savage  to  my  kind. 

It  remains  for  me  to  state  the  occurrence  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  as  possibly  related  to 
Adam  Neal’s  death.  I  was  overborne  by  the 
complex  sorrow  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  former 
portion  of  this  narrative,  at  the  disruption  of 
this  attachment  which  had  become  so  intimate a 
constituent  of  my  being,  and  by  the  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  all  the  results  of  my  efforts  in  busi¬ 
ness  up  to  that  time ;  and  was  even  so  much 
affected  as  to  be  thrown  into  a  lingering  and 
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asting  fever,  from  which  I  only  very  slowly  re- 
tvered.  Daring  the  progress  of  this  recovery, 
id  while  I  was  yet  in  a  condition  very  far  from 
y  usual  degree  of  health  and  strength,  I  was 
tting  one  afternoon  by  myself  and  meditating, 
I  remember,  upon  some  singular  passages 
om  one  of  the  older  German  writers  upon 
ental  philosophy.  I  was,  however,  to  the  best 
my  belief  entirely  in  my  natural  right  mind, 
id  in  the  complete  and  full  control  of  my  facul- 
».  Thus  situated,  and  gazing,  as  it  happened, 
ross  the  apartment,  I  beheld  some  undefined 
mness  gathering  all  at  once  near  the  further 
all,  and  directly  against  a  heavy,  dark  curtain 
bich  veiled  a  recess.  At  first  I  thought  it 
erely  a  result  of  some  fatigue  of  the  eyes. 


\  Thus,  then,  he  had  come  back  to  me!  Oh, 
\  the  horrible  forgetfulness,  the  cowardly  weak- 
|  ness  that  could  so  delude  me  into  a  fear  of  such 

I  beloved  features — that  could  deprive  me  of  in¬ 
tercourse  so  profoundly  deciderated,  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  proffered !  ,  I  seemed  even  to  feel  this 
$  loss,  which  I  could  not  but  attribute  to  the 
\  despicable  terror  (as  I  was  unable  to  avoid  con- 
\  sidering  it)  into  which  my  unreflecting  timidity 
\  had  betrayed  me,  as  to  be  bewailed  by  me  not 
^  only  with  sorrow,  but  with  a  painful  species  of 
remorseful  regret,  and  as  almost  more  severe 
than  that  original  one,  which  was  caused  by  the 
crime  of  another. 

This  last  circumstance  of  the  phantom  I  men- 
$  tion  moro  to  make  my  own  narrative  consciously 


len  I  fancied  that  it  must  be  a  smoke  from  i 
me  fire;  and  finally  I  was  beyond  conception  < 
locked  and  terrified,  even  with  a  pang  which  > 
emed  to  destroy  all  my  life  within  me  to  see.  \ 
solemnly  assert  that  I  did  consciously,  intelli-  < 
sntly,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  error,  see  5 
e  likeness  of  huma^features  gathering  them-  \ 
Ives,  and  taking  form  and  substantiality  and  \ 
tpression,  and  arising  into  the  form  of  a  man —  J 


complete,  than  as  expecting  it  to  be  believed.  1 
believe  it  most  religiously  to  have  happened  in 
very  deed  as  I  have  stated  it.  And  it  had,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  a  final  and  absolute  result 
— if  any  were  needed — in  completing  that  entire 
and  unchangeable  belief  in  the  guilt  of  Simson, 
which  indeed  never  varied  more  than  a  very 
little,  after  the  report  of  the  policeman  who 
searched  the  store.  But  I  cannot  expect  any  one 


le  form  of  Adam  Neal — out  of  the  phantasm,  $ 
hatever  it  was.  Thus  much  I  clearly  saw;  but  s 
ie  sight  was  so  utterly  and  tremendously  un-  j 
epected,  so  awfully  sudden,  impressive  and  j 
ptating,  that,  as  I  said,  it  quite  overpowered  s 


I  cried  out  and  fell  down,  fainting  dead 
iv&y.  Those  who  came  hastily  in  found  me 
pon  the  floor.  But  when  I  recovered  from  the 
isensibility  of  the  faintness,  how  can  I  express 
le  anguish  and  shame?  The  phantom — was  it 
ot  that  long-forgotten,  but  often  promised  re- 
ppearance  ? 

But  I  must  now  say  what  the  course  of  my 
arration  had  caused  me  before  to  omit;  that 
mong  the  many  wild  conceptions  which  had 
risen  during  those  long  and  frequent  discus- 
ions,  which  Adam  Neal  and  I  had  so  often  main¬ 
lined  upon  all  conceivable  subjects,  there  had 
nee,  no  matter  how,  been  started,  discussed, 
nd  at  last  ultimately  and  firmly  promised  and 
mtually  agreed  upon,  the  strange  proposal 
bat  whenever  either  of  us  should  die,  that  one 


hould,  if  possible,  return  at  the  earliest  period  * 
hereafter,  and  visibly  and  tangibly  reveal  him-  ^ 
elf  by  sight,  word  or  touch,  or  all  if  it  might  5 


>e,  to  the  survivor.  This  compact  having  been  \ 
oade,  we  very  frequently  referred  to  it.  It  was  \ 
li8cussed,  indeed,  between  ourselves  (although  > 
Te  nev°r  alluded  to  it  in  the  presence  of  others)  1 
«  freely  as  any  material  project  in  which  we  i 
ffore  both  interested.  < 


else  to  feel  much  weight  from  such  testimony. 

I  have  no  wish  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
property  after  my  death.  But  you  can  now 
understand,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  the 
considerations — the  mingled  recollections  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain — that  prevail  to  dissuade 
me  from  the  destruction  of  the  old  store. 

Such  was  Mr.  Argenscn’s  story.  In  relation 
to  the  alleged  supernatural  appearances  within 
the  store,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  an 
opinion.  I  am  not  a  superstitious  man ;  yet  is 
there  any  satisfactory  reason,  aside  from  this 
idea  of  a  haunting,  terrifying  appearance,  to 
account  for  the  actual,  consistent,  and  uniform 
remarkably  short  duration  of  the  tenancies 
therein?  ' 

I  candidly  confess  that  to  the  best  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  and  belief  there  is  not;  and  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  repeat  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
estate  the  counsel  which  I  gave  Mr.  Argensen, 
viz:  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it  from  the  very 
foundation;  a  measure  undoubtedly  expensive, 
but  economical  in  regard  to  the  ensuring  a  per¬ 
manent  and  reliable  future  income  from  it 

Touching  the  phantasmal  re-appearance  of 
Adam  Neal,  I  may  say  (without  here  any  more 
than  before  intending  to  express  a  decided  con¬ 
viction)  that  since  hearing  this  statement  so 
solemnly  vouched  for,  and  so  fully  believed  by 
Mr.  Argensen,  I  have  come  into  possession  of 
testimony  certainly  adequate  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  fact  in  a  court  of  justice,  showing  the  \  New  England,  of  old  Puritan  descent,  and  of  iA 
occurrence  of  a  similar  re-appearance,  under  \  very  highest  respectability  for  social  stands' 
Similar  circumstances,  in  at  least  one  family  in  \  and  intellectual  power  and  cultivation. 


TO  ONE  DEPARTED. 


BT  SYLVIA  A.  LAWSON. 


Colo  is  the  olay  above  thy  breast, 

And  damp  rain  falling  now 
Upon  thy  lowly  place  of  rest, 

Beneath  the  bending  bough, 

And  the  wild  wind  rashes  by, 

And  frights  away  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

Green  grows  the  long  and  waving  grass 
Above  thy  buried  head, 

And  shadows  darkly  come  and  pass 
O'er  wild  flowers  on  thy  bed. 

And  their  sweetest  breath  the  gentle  dew 
Steals  from  the  flowers  of  rainbow  hue. 

A  spirit  voice  in  the  starless  night 
Moans  for  the  early  dead, 

And  hopes  that  bore  a  silvery  light, 

With  thee  have  darkly  fled, 

And  songs  that  breathed  a  joyous  tone 
Seem  Ailed  with  sorrow's  wildest  moan. 

Soft,  sunny  skies  have  brightly  bent 
Above  the  green  old  earth ; 

And  songs  of  birds  and  winds  been  blent 
With  the  music  round  the  hearth; 

Still  in  tho  hours  when  low  winds  creep, 

I  think  of  thee  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 

And  deem  that  in  the  soft,  low  sigh. 

As  it  creeps  through  the  dark  green  leaves, 
And  wanders  in  its  sweetness  by, 

There's  a  song  thy  spirit  weaves. 

Thou  art  whispering  in  the  holy  even 

Of  the  fadeless  stars  in  thy  clear  bright  Heaven. 


Dewy  tears  the  flowers  will  weep. 

And  winds  the  long  grass  wave. 

And  sunny  light  will  softly  sweep 
The  shadows  from  thy  grave; 

Yet  in  the  heart  will  fondly  dwell 
The  memory  of  our  last  farewell. 

Not  blinded  by  the  grave-yard's  dust 
I  deem  those  eyes  of  blue. 

Still  must  the  light  of  Friendship's  trust 
Be  blent  with  the  Heavenly  hue; 

Nor  damply  on  thy  snowy  brow 
Can  I  deem  the  clods  are  lying  now. 

Dost  thou  ever  look  with  spirit  eyes 
Upon  the  loved  old  scenes, 

And  wander  from  thy  dondless  skies, 

In  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  ? 

Or  where  the  flowers  in  brightest  bloom 
Shed  fragrance  round  the  loved  one's  tomb 

We  have  wandered  there,  and  may  I  deem 
Thy  spirit  still  with  me, 

When  I  sit  by  the  singing  stream. 

Beneath  my  favorite  tree; 

And  when  within  my  chamber  lone 
Still  may  I  hear  thy  spirit's  tone. 

Still  may  I  hope  the  link  unbroken 
That  bound  our  souls  together. 

Nor  yearn  in  vain  for  some  bright  token 
To  know  they  part  not  never; 

Still  may  I  hope  to  meet  in  gladness. 

The  spirit  that  I  lost  in  sadness. 


AS  HAPPY  NOW  AS  THEN. 

BT  B.  SIMEON  BABBETT. 


Dear  mate,  dost  thou  remember  > 

The  time  when  first  we  met  > 

Long  years  ago,  one  evening,  j 

Just  as  the  suu  had  set?  j 

'Twas  near  our  uncle's  cottago  ^ 

Where  you  had  come  to  stay,  ^ 

And  there  I  came  to  woo  thee  s 

Each  pleasant  Summer’s  day.  s 

How  oft  we  gathered  flowers,  s 

Or  wandered  through  the  glen,  \ 

So  happy — yet  we’re  surely  j 

As  happy  now  os  then.  I 


Though  time  has  left  its  impress 
Long  since,  upon  our  brows. 
We  never  have  forgotten 
Our  youthful  plighted  vows; 
Each  passing  year  awakens 
Tho  mem’ries  of  the  past, 

That  bind  our  hearts  more  closely 
As  long  as  lifo  shall  last. 

Our  children  seem,  already, 

Fair  maids  and  brawny  men. 
And,  in  our  cheerfhl  circle, 

We’re  happy,  now,  as  then. 
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THE  MYSTIC  BELL. 


TBOM  THE  DANISH  OF  ANDEB81S. 


ward  evening,  in  the  narrow  streets  of  a  c 
t  town,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  and  \ 
ilouds  used  to  glitter  like  gold  between  the  ^ 
nies,  a  singular  sound,  like  that  of  a  church-  ^ 
was  often  heard — sometimes  by  one,  some-  $ 
3  by  another ;  but  it  only  lasted  a  minute,  $ 
here  was  such  a  rumbling  of  carts,  and  such  $ 

,  of  voices,  that  slighter  noises  were  drowned,  s 
e  evening  bell  is  ringing,”  people  used  to  > 
“and  now  the  sun  is  about  to  sink.”  * 

lose  who  rambled  beyond  the  town,  where  ^ 
houses  were  more  thinly  scattered,  and  had  $ 
ens  and  little  fields  between  them,  saw  the  J 
ing  sky  in  fuller  beauty,  and  heard  the  sound  s 
he  bell  much  more  distinctly.  It  seemed  to  \ 
eed  from  a  church  lying  in  the  depths  of  < 
fragrant  forest;  and  people  looked  in  that  \ 
:tion,  and  their  devotional  feelings  were  ^ 
itened.  < 

fter  some  time  had  passed  by,  one  would  say  5 
aother,  “I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  church  i 
there  in  the  woods?  The  bell  has  such  a] 
iliarly  fine  tone.  Shall  we  not  go  and  listen  5 
a  little  nearer?”  And  the  rich  drove  thither,  \ 
the  poor  went  on  foot,  but  the  way  seemed  < 
essly  long.  > 

hree  persons  declared  that  they  had  penc-  \ 
ed  to  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  that  they  had  \ 
iya  heard  the  same  peculiar  sound  of  a  bell,  | 
it  seemed  therd  as  if  it  proceeded  from  the  $ 
a.  One  wrote  a  song  on  the  subject,  and  said  ^ 
the  bell  sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  mother  \ 
iking  to  a  good  and  beloved  child,  and  that  l 
nelody  was  superior  to  the  sound  of  that  bell.  I 
he  ceremony  of  confirmation  now  took  place.  > 
preacher  had  held  forth  with  heartfelt  elo-  $ 
oce,  and  those  who  had  been  confirmed  were  s 
ply  impressed,  for  it  was  a  solemn  day  to  i 
n*  They  were  lifted  from  childhood  to  the  ^ 
s  of  grown  persons,  and  their  childish  spirits  £ 
»t  now  assume  the  attributes  of  rational 
J89»  It  was  a  fine  sunny  day;  and  as  the  j! 
lng  folks  who  had  been  confirmed  went  to  j 
e  a  walk  out  of  town,  the  large,  unknown  ; 
^  sounded  from  the  forest,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  ; 
imnity.  They  immediately  longed  to  go  and 
k  for  it;  and  all  were  of  the  same  opinion,  |» 
cpt  one,  who  was  a  poor  boy,  who  had  bor-  ; 
red  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  boots  of  his  landlord’s 


son,  to  be  confirmed  in,  and  who  was  obliged  to 
return  them  by  a  certain  time. 

But  two  of  the  youngest  soon  grew  tired,  and 
returned  to  town.  Two  little  girls  sat  down 
to  make  garlands,  and  they  went  no  further. 
Finally  others  observed,  “Now  we  are  a  far  way 
into  the  forest;  but  the  bell  does  not  really  exist, 
it  is  only  a  fancy  that  people  have  taken  into 
their  heads.” 

Just  then  the  bell  sounded  so  beautifully,  and 
so  solemnly,  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  that 
four  or  five  amongst  them  determined  to  pene¬ 
trate  further.  The  trees  were  thickly  set,  and 
very  leafy.  It  was  really  difficult  to  advance; 
for  daffodils  and  anemones  grew  almost  too  high, 
while  blooming  creepers  and  blackberry  bushes 
hung  in  long  garlands  from  tree  to  tree,  on  whoso 
boughs  the  nightingales  were  singing,  and  the 
sunbeams  disporting.  It  was  most  lovely!  But 
the  way  was  really  not  fit  for  girls,  who  would 
have  torn  their  drosses  at  every  step.  Thero 
were  huge  blocks  of  stone  overgrown  with  varie¬ 
gated  moss,  and  the  fresh  spring  water  babbled 
forth,  and  seemed  to  say  the  words,  “Gurgle, 
gurgle.” 

“I  wonder  whether  this  is  the  bell,  after  all?” 
said  one  of  the  newly-confirmed  youths,  as  he 
laid  down  and  listened.  “It  is  worth  studying 
closely.”  So  he  remained  behind,  and  let  the 
others  go  on. 

They  came  to  a  cottage  built  of  bark  and 
branches.  A  wild  apple-tree  of  goodly  growth 
stretched  its  boughs  over  it,  as  if  it  would  shower 
down  blessings  over  its  roof,  which  was  over¬ 
grown  with  blooming  roses.  The  long  boughs 
drooped  over  the  gable-end,  to  which  was  fast¬ 
ened  a  little  bell.  Might  not  this  be  the  bell 
they  heard?  They  all  agreed  it  must  be,  except 
one  youth,  who  objected  that  the  bell  was  too 
small  and  too  delicate  to  be  heard  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  that  it  was  a  very  different  sound  in¬ 
deed  that  touched  the  human  heart  so  deeply. 
He  who  spoke  was  a  king’s  son ;  and  then  the 
others  said  that  those  sort  of  people  always 
wanted  to  be  wiser  than  anybody  ejse. 

Therefore  they  left  him  to  go  his  ways;  and 
the  further  he  went  the  more  deeply  was  he  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  But  he 
still  heard  the  little  bell  that  the  others  had  been 
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bo  delighted  with.  But  the  tones  of  the  bell  be> 
came  louder  and  louder,  and  it  soon  seemed  as  if 
an  organ  had  joined  them;  the  sound  proceeded 
from  the  left — namely,  from  the  side  of  the  heart 

There  was  now  a  rustling  amongst  the  bushes, 
and  a  little  boy  stood  before  the  king’s  son, 
wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  so  short  a  jacket 
that  one  could  mark  the  exact  length  of  his 
wrists.  They  knew  one  another;  the  boy  being 
one  of  those  who  had  been  confirmed,  and  who 
could  not  join  the  excursion,  because  he  had  to 
go  home  and  deliver  up  the  coat  and  boots  to  his 
landlord’s  son.  This  he  had  done,  and  had  then 
Ballied  forth  in  his  wooden  shoes  and  his  shabby 
clothes,  for  the  bell  sounded  so  loud  and  so 
solemnly,  that  go  he  must 

“We  can  walk  together,”  said  the  king’s  son. 
But  the  poor,  newly-confirmed  youth  in  the 
wooden  shoes  was  ashamed.  He  pulled  down 
the  short  sleeves  of  his  jacket,  and  said  he 
feared  he  could  not  walk  fast  enough ;  besides, 
he  thought  the  bell  must  be  sought  on  the  right 
Bide,  because  it  was  in  that  direction  that  lay 
the  finest  part  of  the  foreBt. 

“Then  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  meet  each 
other,”  said  the  king’s  son,  nodding  to  the  poor 
boy,  who  went  into  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
forest,  where  the  brambles  tore  his  shabby 
clothes  asunder,  and  scratched  his  face,  hands, 
and  feet,  till  they  bled.  The  king’s  son  likewise 
met  with  some  right  good  scratches,  but  the  sun 
shone  on  his  path,  and  it’s  he  whom  we  shall 
follow,  for  be  was  a  nimble  lad. 

“I  must  find  the  bell,”  said  he,  “though  I 
were  to  go  to  the  world’s  end  to  seek  it!” 

Some  ugly  apes  sat  on  the  tree  tops,  and  grin¬ 
ned  till  they  showed  all  their  teeth.  “Shall  we 
cudgel  him?”  said  they.  “Shall  we  thrash  him? 
He  is  a  king’s  son.” 

But  he  went  undaunted,  deeper  and  stilt  deeper 
into  the  forest,  where  grew  the  strangest  flowers. 
There  stood  star-like  lilies,  with  deep  red  sta¬ 
mina;  azure  tulips,  that  sparkled  in  the  breeze; 
and  applo  trees,  whose  fruit  looked  like  large 
brilliant  soap-bubbles.  Only  think  how  the  trees 
glittered  in  the  sunshine!  Around  the  loveliest 
meadows,  where  the  hart  and  the  hind  were 
playing  on  the  grass,  grew  stately  oaks  and 
beech-trees;  and  wherever  the  bark  had  cracked 
in  any  of  these  trees,  grass  and  long  tendrils 


peeped  out  of  the  crevices.  And  there  wm 
large  tracts  of  land  intersected  by  quiet  ltka. 
on  whose  surface  white  swans  were  swimnisj 
and  flapping  their  wings. 

The  king’s  son  frequently  stood  still  and  list' 
ened.  He  often  fancied  the  bell  sounded  in  b 
ears  from  out  of  one  of  these  lakes;  but  hefa*i  ] 
that  it  could  not  proceed  thence,  and  that  tk 
bell  was  sounding  yet  deeper  in  the  forest 
The  sun  had  now  set.  The  air  was  as  glowiag 
red  as  fire,  and  the  forest  was  as  silent  as  siles 
could  be,  when  he  sank  on  his  knees,  and  sug 
an  evening-hymn,  and  then  said, 

“Never  shall  I  find  what  I  seek!  The  sank 
now  sinking,  and  night,  dark  night  is  coming  cl 
Yet  I  may  perhaps  see  the  round,  red  sun  ooa 
more  before  it  disappears  from  the  horizon:  I 
will  climb  to  the  summit  of  yonder  rocks,  ftr 
their  height  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tallest  tree'’ 
And  by  the  help  of  roots  and  creepers  ba 
managed  to  scale  the  wet  rocks,  where  water- 
snakes  were  wriggling  about,  and  toads  seemed 
to  be  baying  at  him;  yet  he  reached  the  sum* 
before  the  sun  had  quite  sunk  to  rest. 

Oh,  how  grand  a  sight  was  there!  The  so. 
the  boundless,  magnificent  sea,  rolling  its  brad 
waves  to'  the  shore,  lay  spread  out  before  hia, 
while  the  sun  stood  like  a  fiery  altar  just  at  tbs 
point  where  the  sea  and  sky  met,  and  all  around 
had  melted  into  one  glorious  tint.  The  foret 
was  singing,  and  the  sea  was  singing,  and  bis 
heart  joined  their  hymns  of  praise. 

All  nature  was  one  vast,  holy  church,  whose 
pillars  were  formed  by  trees  and  floating  clouds, 
whose  velvet  coverings  were  represented  by  grai 
and  flowers,  and  whose  dome  was  imaged  forth 
by  the  sky  itself;  but  the  glowing  tints  now  faded 
away,  and  millions  of  stars,  like  so  many  diamoad 
lamps,  lighted  up  that  glorious  cupola,  And 
the  king’s  son  stretched  forth  his  arms  toward 
heaven,  toward  the  sea,  and  toward  the  forest 
Just  at  that  moment,  the  poor  boy,  with  short 
sleeves  and  the  wooden  shoes,  emerged  from  the 
right-hand  road;  he,  too,  had  come  just  in  time* 
having  reached  the  same  point  by  another  way. 

And  they  ran  to  meet  each  other,  and  stood 
hand-in-hand  in  the  vast  church  of  nature  a*i 
poetry.  And  above  them  sounded  the  invisible* 
solemn  bell,  while  holy  spirits  floated  aroaad 
them,  singing  a  joyous  hallelujah! 


LINES. 


The  lovely  eyes  of  the  young  Spring  night. 

So  softly  down  are  gazing — 

Oh,  the  Love  which  bore  thee  down  with  might, 
Ere  long  will  thy  soul  be  raising. 


All  on  yon  linden  sits  and  sings, 
The  nightingale  soft  trilling; 
And  as  her  music  in  me  rings, 
My  soul  with  love  is  thrilling. 
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BT  ALICE  CAST. 


CHAPTER  I.  I 

:e  firelight  was  beginning  to  shine  brightly  j 
lgh  the  one  small  window  that  looked  toward  j 
jtreet — the  one  small  window  of  a  barely  $ 
ortable  house  that  once  stood  in  the  suburb  $ 
busy  little  town — busy  in  a  little  way.  The  l 
dacksmith  was  exceedingly  busy:  the  clink-  { 
>f  his  hammer  was  heard  far  into  the  night  v 
,  and  on  the  beaten  and  baked  ground  before  \ 
oor  horses  were  waiting  for  new  shoes  from  \ 
’s  end  to  year’s  end.  The  storekeeper  was  ij 
too,  for  he  was  showman  and  salesman,  and  $ 
.  and  all ;  the  schoolmaster  was  busy  with  i 
nany  children  in  the  day,  and  his  debating  \ 
>ls  and  spelling  schools  at  night;  the  tailor  \ 
busy  of  course — and  one  man  among  them,  | 
might  be  seen  talking  with  the  blacksmith  \ 
le  storekeeper,  or  lounging  on  the  bench  in  ; 
i  of  the  tavern  some  time  during  every  day,  j; 
busiest  of  all ;  this  man  lived  in  the  house 
*e  the  light  was  shining  at  the  window,  and 
ame  was  George  Anderson.  He  was  always 
r  dressed,  and  could  talk  more  smartly  than 
of  his  neighbors — it  was  his  boast  that  he  ; 
i  do  anything  as  well  as  anybody  else,  and  ; 
tic  better,  and  ho  sometimes  exemplified  to 
udience  that  his  boast  was  not  without  truth 
could  take  the  blacksmith’s  hammer  and 
on  a  horse-shoe  as  readily  as  the  smith  him- t 
and,  moreover,  he  could  make  the  nails  and  j 
out  the  shoe,  if  he  chose,  but  it  was  not  \ 
i  he  chose  so  hard  a  task — he  could  wrestle  j 
the  bar-keeper  and  get  the  better  of  him,  s 
c  whiskey  with  him,  and  in  that  too  get  the  \ 
>r,  for  George  Anderson  was  never  seen  to  \ 
crooked  or  to  catch  at  posts,  as  he  went  { 
g.  Now  he  would  step  behind  the  counter,  | 
relieve  the  storekeeper  for  an  hour,  and  * 
lever  trades  he  effected  were  sure  to  be  to  j 
satisfaction  of  everybody — he  was  good-na-  \ 
&  and  welcome  everywhere,  for  he  always  J 
ight  good  news  to  everybody.  It  was  quite  \ 
ivent  at  the  school-house  to  have  him  come  \ 
give  out  the  spelling  lesson,  or  hear  the  big  $ 
1  parse  some  intricate  sentence  from  Tara-  \ 
Lost.  < 

be  scholars  were  not  afraid  of  him,  and  knew  \ 
'  could  catch  flies  and  talk  as  much  as  they  \ 
aed  if  he  were  their  teacher,  and  then  they  * 


felt  sure  he  knew  more  than  the  schoolmaster 
himself. 

The  firelight  was  beginning  to  shine  so  bright 
that  you  might  have  seen  through  the  naked 
window  all  that  was  in  the  room — a  bare  floor, 
a  bed,  some  chairs  and  a  table  were  there — a  pot 
and  a  kettle  steaming  over  the  fire — a  little  girl 
sitting  in  a  little  chair,  before  it,  and  a  woman 
leaning  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  table-cloth 
was  laid  and  some  knives  and  forks  at  intervals, 
but  nothing  to  eat  was  on  the  table. 

Presently  the  schoolmaster  was  seen  going  that 
way,  walking  leisurely,  and  with  a  book  beneath 
his  arm — he  boards  with  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  is 
going  home.  He  entered  the  houisfc,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  was  seen  to  come  out  without  the 
book,  looking  hurried  and  flurried,  and  to  walk 
toward  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  town  very 
fast,  stopping  once  at  the  door  of  a  email  house 
much  resembling  Mrs.  Anderson’s  own. 

He  finds  the  redoubtable  Georgo  telling  a  story 
in  the  bar-room  to  a  group  of  admiring  listeners, 
and  touching  his  arm  whispers  something,  but  the 
story-telling  goes  on  all  the  same.  The  school¬ 
master  repeats  the  touch,  and  whispers  more 
emphatically.  “Yes,  directly,”  Bays  Georgo. 
“Now,  this  moment!”  speaks  the  schoolmaster, 
aloud,  and  he  tries  to  pull  the  talker  away,  but 
not  till  the  story  is  finished  does  he  start  toward 
home,  and  then  leisurely  and  smoking  a  segar 
as  he  goes.  The  schoolmaster  does  not  return 
home,  but  solemnly  makes  his  way  to  a  common 
not  far  from  it,  and  crossing  his  hands  behind 
him,  appears  lost  in  contemplating  a  flock  of 
geese  swimming  in  a  shallow  pond  and  equaling 
when  he  comes  near.  Meantime  the  mistress  of' 
the  little  house,  at  the  door  of  which  he  stopt  for 
a  moment,  has  thrown  a  shawl  about  her  shoul¬ 
ders  and  runs  without  bonnet  to  Mrs.  Anderson’s 
house.  Another  woman,  spectacles  in  hand,  and 
cap  border  flying,  follows  directly,  and  then  an¬ 
other,  summoned  by  some  secret  and  mysterious 
agent,  it  would  seem,  for  no  messenger  has  been 
visible. 

The  window  that  looks  into  the  street  is  tem¬ 
porarily  curtained  now  with  one  of  the  women’s 
shawls — sparks  are  seen  to  fly  out  of  the  chimney 
rapidly,  and  there  is  much  going  out  and  in  and 
whispering  of  neighbors  about  their  doors  And 
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over  their  garden  fences — and  it  is  not  long  till >  is  no  tea.  A  pale  hand  puts  by  the  curtain,  and 
one  of  the  women  comes  away  from  Mrs.  Ander-  l  a  low  voice  says  something  about  having  toil 
son’s,  leading  the  little  girl  who  sat  by  the  fire  \  George,  three  hours  past,  to  go  to  the  tailor  wfe 
an  hour  ago.  Her  black  eyes  are  wide  open  as  $  owes  her  for  sewing,  get  the  money  and  bni§ 
if  she  were  afraid,  or  in  doubt  what  would  be-  \  home  tea  and  sugar,  and  some  other  things,  axi. 
come  of  her,  and  she  looks  back  toward  her  home  \  she  wonders  he  does  not  come.  The  string? 
wistfully  and  often,  though  the  woman  seems  to  $  woman  says  she  wonders  too,  but  she  whijpes 
talk  cheerfully  as  they  go,  and  lifts  her  with  a  ^  to  the  schoolmaster  that  it  is  enough  like  sum* 
playful  jump  over  the  rough  places.  Suddenly  $  body  to  stay  away  at  such  a  time,  and  she  hfia 
they  turn  aside  from  the  path  they  are  in — they  \  the  tea-kettle  from  the  coals  and  lights  thi 
notice  the  schoolmaster  pacing  up  and  down  be-  \  candle. 

side  the  pond,  and  join  him,  and  after  some  em-  \  Lidy  is  told  to  sit  down  in  her  little  chair,  an! 
b&rrasscd  blushes  and  foolish  laughter  on  his  $  make  a  good,  nice  lap,  which  she  does  as  well  as 
part,  they  go  away  together.  He  leads  the  little  \  she  knows  how — and  the  dear  little  brother,  aboct 
girl  by  the  hand,  and  her  thin,  white  face  looks  jj  whom  she  is  still  half  incredulous,  is  brought, 
up  to  him  more  confidently  than  to  the  strange  ^  and  in  long  flannel  wrappings  laid  across  he 
woman.  They  turn  into  a  little  yard,  cross  a  ^  knees.  “Now  ain’t  he  a  pretty  baby  though T 
dark  porch  and  open  a  side  door — a  glimpse  is  $  exclaims  the  strange  woman,  “with  his  itty  bitw 
revealed  of  a  room  full  of  light  and  children,  and  {  boo  eyes,  and  his  hair  des  as  nice  as  any  of  ’« 
all  is  dark  again.  \  and  ebrysing.”  The  latter  part  of  the  speech 

A  very  good  supper  the  strange  woman  pro- 1  was  made  to  the  wonderful  baby,  whom  lidy 
pared,  of  which  the  little  girl  and  the  school- i;  was  told  she  must  kiss,  and  whom  she  did  kiss 
master  partook,  and  afterward  he  lifts  her  on  J  as  in  doty  bound.  The  wonderful  baby  scowled 
his  knee,  and  with  the  other  children  gathered  $  his  forehead,  clenched  his  fists  and  began  to  cry. 
about  him,  tells  stories  of  bears  and  pirates  and  \  “Jolt  your  chair  a  little,  sissy,”  says  the  strange 
Indians  till  she  at  last  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  £  woman,  and  then  to  the  wonderful  brother, 
strange  woman  opens  a  little  bed  and  softly  j  they  booze  itty  boy!  Well, ’en  sant  do  no  snei 
covers  her,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  shown  to  a  j  a  sing!  no,  ’en  sant!”  Then  to  the  schoolmaster, 
bed  in  another  part  of  the  house.  The  morning  \  who  is  bending  over  his  Latin  grammar,  she  ex- 
comes,  and  she  goes  to  school  with  the  master  |  hibits  one  of  the  feet  of  the  remarkable  boy,  asi 
without  having  gone  home,  and  the  day  goes  by  J  says  she  believes  in  her  heart,  he  could  hardly 
as  other  days  have  gone  at  school — lessons  are  |  wear  the  moccasin  of  her  little  Mary  who  is  nine 
badly  recited,  and  spelling  badly  spelled;  and  \  months  old — then  she  falls  to  kissing  one  of  the 
the  schoolmaster  takes  her  hand  and  helps  her  \  hands  of  the  wonderful  baby,  and  calls  him  inker 
down  stairs,  and  walks  on  tho  rough  mound,  \  loving  fondness,  “a  great  big,  good-for-uo6sec 
leaving  the  smooth  path  for  her,  and  they  pass  \  sugar-plum.”  Then  she  exhibits  one  of  the  woa- 
the  pond  where  tho  geese  are  swimming,  and  ^  derful  hands  that  clenches  and  claws  most  un- 
the  strange  woman’s  house,  and  go  in  at  home,  \  amiably  as  she  does  so,  and  informs  the  scbod- 
the  child  still  holding  the  master’s  hand.  I  master  that  she  believes  in  her  heart,  the  hand* 

“Well,  Lidy,”  says  the  woman,  who  is  there?  of  the  wonderful  boy  are  as  large,  that  very 
preparing  the  supper,  “  what  do  you  think  hap-  \  minute,  as  her  Tommy’s,  and  he  will  be  twe 
pened  when  you  were  asleep  last  night?”  Lidy  \  years  old  tho  seventeenth  day  of  next  month- 
can’ t  guess,  and  the  master  says  he  can’t  guess,  $  then  she  addresses  herself  to  the  baby  again, 
though  older  eye9  than  Lidy’s  would  have  seen  \  calls  his  feet  “ittle  footens,”  and  makes  a  feint 
that  he  suspected  shrewdly.  “Why,”  says  the  {  of  eating  both  at  once. 

strange  woman,  “the  prettiest  little  brother  you  \  And  all  this  while  the  remarkable  boy  has 
ever  saw  in  your  life  was  brought  here,  for  \  been  fretting  and  frowning  on  the  lap  of  hit 
you!”  Lidy’s  black  eyes  open  wide  with  won-  \  little  sister,  who  is  told  she  is  very  much  bkst 
der,  and  she  holds  fast  the  master’s  hand,  and  ?  in  having  a  little  brother,  and  who  supposes  she 
looks  at  him  inquiringly  as  if  she  wished  he  \  is  blest,  and  trots  him,  and  kisses  him,  and  holds 
would  tell  her  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  He  \  him  up  and  lays  him  down  again,  but  in  spits 
puts  his  arm  around  her  and  draws  her  close  to  \  of  all  her  little  efforts  he  frowns  and  fidgets  &i 
his  side,  and  says  something  about  how  happy  ^  if  she  did  not,  and  could  not  do  half  enough  for 
she  will  be,  but  he  says  it  in  a  misgiving  tone,  j  him. 

and  smoothes  her  hair  as  if  it  were  a  piteous  ?  By-and-bye  a  slow  footstep  13  heard  and  a 
case.  The  strange  woman  leaves  her  bustling  5  whistle,  and  directly  afterward  Mr.  Anderson 
for  a  moment,  and  whispers  at  the  bedside  there  <  comes  in  and  gives  the  strange  woman  a  little 
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parcel — briskly  she  measures  the  tea,  and  briskly  % 
the  fills  up  the  tea-pot  and  rattles  the  cups  into  j! 
the  saucers;  the  baby  is  smothered  in  his  long  j 
lanncls  and  tucked  under  the  coverlid. 

“Come,  Casper,”  says  Mr.  Anderson,  “if  you 
lad  been  at  work  as  hord  as  I  have,  you  would  ; 
aot  want  to  be  called  twice.” 

The  schoolmaster  lays  down  his  grammar  and  ; 
isks  Mr.  Anderson  what  he  has  been  doing — the  : 
pale  hand  puts  by  the  curtain  again,  and  a  pale  j 
face  turns  eagerly  to  hear. 

“Why,  I  could  not  begin  to  tell,”  he  says, ! 
helping  himself  freely  to  everything  that  is  on  ; 
the  table,  and  he  proceeds  to  mention  some  of ; 
the  work.  He  has  broken  a  colt,  he  says,  which 
nobody  else  could  manage,  and  made  him  kindly,  j 
both  under  the  saddle  and  in  harness — he  has : 
drawn  a  tooth  which  the  dentist  could  not  draw, 
he  has  turned  off  two  flour  barrels  for  the  cooper,  j 
and  driven  the  stage-coach  seven  miles  and  book, 
beside  a  dozen  other  things,  none  of  which  was 
the  least  profit  to  his  family.  The  light  goes  out  <: 
of  the  pale  face  that  turned  so  eagerly  toward  > 
him,  and  a  low  voice  says,  “Did  you  see  the 
tailor,  George?” 

“Why,  to  be  sure,”  he  answers,  “I  sewed  a  j 
seam  for  him  as  long  as  from  here  to  the  gate  ; 
and  back  again.”  He  has  not  answered  her  ; 
question  as  she  expected,  the  hand  that  holds  | 
the  curtain  shakes  nervously,  and  the  low  voice  | 
says, 

“Did  he— did — did  you  get  the  tea,  George?” 

“Why,  to  be  sure,  and  most  excellent  tea  it 
is,”  and  as  the  strange  woman  drains  the  last  : 
drop  into  his  sixth  cup,  he  adds,  “won’t  you 
have  a  cup,  mother?” 

He  turns  partly  toward  her  as  he  confers  upon 
her  the  honor  of  this  inquiry,  and  the  low  voice 
trembles  as  it  says,  “No,”  and  the  pale  hand  lets 
the  curtain  drop.  Poor  woman !  perhaps  she  saw 
the  bright  new  waistcoat  that  George  wore,  with 
its  double  rows  of  shining  buttons,  perhaps  she  ^ 
*aw  this  and  knew  the  way  her  hard  earnings  \ 
bad  gone.  The  schoolmaster  thinks  he  hears  a  j 
stifled  groan  behind  the  curtain,  sets  his  cup  of  ^ 
tea  aside,  and  will  not  eat  any  more,  and  directly  j 
returns  to  his  grammar.  Mr.  Anderson  sits  in  l 
the  corner  and  smokes  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  \ 
recollecting  that  some  business  requires  his  atten-  * 
tion  up  town,  pulls  on  his  gloves,  and  goes  out.  j 
The  schoolmaster  follows  shortly,  and  in  a  few  \ 
minutes  returns,  and  gives  the  strange  woman 
two  small  parcels,  one  containing  craokers  and 
the  other  raisins — poor  Mrs.  Anderson  thinks  it 
was  George  brought  them,  reproaches  herself  for 
b*ving  wronged  him,  smiles  and  is  blest  again. 
The  remarkable  baby  cries  and  cries,  and  while 
Vol.  XXX.— 16 


the  strange  woman  washes  the  dishes  and  makes 
the  house  tidy,  little  Lidy  carries  him  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  across  and  across  the  room 
till  her  arms  ache,  and  she  sits  down. 

“Bless  me!  you  are  not  tired  of  your  dear 
little  brother  already?”  exclaims  the  strange 
woman,  and  Lidy  says  she  is  not  tired — shells 
very  glad  to  carry  him — only  her  arms  won't 
hold  him  any  longer. 

When  the  house  was  set  in  order,  the  strange 
woman  took  the  remarkable  boy,  and  with  some 
talk  to  his  “ittle  boo,  seepy  eyes,”  managed  to 
quiet  him,  and  tucking  him  away  as  before,  she 
went  home  to  attend  her  own  house  and  little 
ones. 

At  ten  o'clock  Lidy  had  crossed  the  floor  with 
her  blessed  brother  in  her  arms  hundreds  of 
times,  and  in  a  temporary  lull  was  fallen  asleep 
in  her  chair.  A  rough  pull  at  her  hair  caused 
her  to  open  her  eyes  suddenly — the  baby  was 
crying  again,  and  her  father  was  come  and  scold¬ 
ing  her  angrily.  “  She  had  not  a  bit  of  feeling,” 
he  said,  “and  did  not  deserve  to  have  such  a 
beautiful  brother — somebody  would  come  and 
take  him  away  if  she  did  not  take  better  care  of 
him.”  Directly  Lidy  was  pacing  the  floor  again, 
and  the  baby  crying  with  all  his  might. 

“Seems  to  me  you  don't  try  to  keep  your  poor 
little  brother  still,”  says  the  father,  for  a  moment 
taking  the  segar  from  his  mouth,  and  then  puffing 
away  again.  He  never  thought  of  relieving  the 
little  girl,  or  even  of  speaking  any  words  of  pity 
and  comfort  to  her — she  was  not  born  to  pity  or 
comfort  from  her  father — she  had  committed  the 
offence  of  inheriting  the  light  of  life  some  years 
prior  to  her  brother,  and  from  the  moment  of  his 
birth  she  had  no  consideration  except  with  re¬ 
ference  to  him.  Even  her  mother,  though  she 
loved  her,  gave  the  baby  the  preference — Lidy's 
petticoats  were  appropriated  for  his  use,  and 
Lidy  could  not  go  to  school  because  her  shawl 
must  be  turned  into  a  baby  blanket.  Everybody 
came  to  see  the  baby,  and  everybody  said  how 
much  prettier  than  his  sister  he  was,  but  that 
she  seemed  to  be  a  good  little  girl,  and  of  course 
she  was  very  much  delighted  with  her  new  bro¬ 
ther — he  would  be  big  enough  one  of  these  days 
to  play  with  her,  and  then  she  would  have  fine 
times. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  congratulated,  and  proud 
to  be  congratulated — he  could  afford  to  do  almost 
anything  since  a  fine  son  was  born  to  him,  and 
in  higher  good-humor  than  usual  he  made  barrels 
for  the  cooper  and  nails  for  the  blacksmith — 
treated  all  the  town  to  brandy  instead  of  whiskey, 
and  to  the  storekeeper  traded  a  very  good  new 
hat  for  a  very  bad  old  one ! 
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And  patiently  Lidy  gave  up  her  petticoats, ?  pieoes  with  it.  He  called  Lidy  to  his  bedside, 
and  patiently  she  staid  away  from  school  and  j  one  day,  and  told  her  that  her  brother  would 
worked  all  the  day — and  while  her  mother  eat  j  soon  have  a  fine  education — she  must  be  content 
up  in  bed  to  sew  for  the  tailor  again,  she  climbed  j  to  suffer  some  privations  till  that  was  accom- 
into  her  littleF  chair  and  washed  the  dishes — it  j  plished,  and  then  he  would  repay  her  handsome" y 
was  all  for  her  pretty  little  brother,  her  mother  \  — he  was  a  noble-hearted  lad,  and  wonderfully 
said,  and  by-and-bye  he  would  be  big  enough  to  {  gifted.  Lidy  must  look  to  him  for  advice  now, 
work  for  them,  and  then  he  would  buy  a  new  cap  j  and  in  all  things  subserve  his  wishes, 
for  mother,  and  new  slippers  for  Lidy,  and  oh,  j  “Dear,  dear  father,”  cried  Lidy,  “you  must 
ever  so  many  things.  I  not  die — I  cannot  live  without  you,”  and  with  aO 

Lidy  quite  forgot  the  sweeping  and  the  dish  j  the  power  that  was  in  her  she  strove  to  make 
washing,  in  the  pictures  of  the  new  things  her  {  pleasant  the  sick  room.  She  placed  her  gerv 
little  brother  was  going  to  buy  for  her  some  time.  <  nium  pots  and  myrtles  where  he  could  see  them, 
Now  and  then  of  evenings,  when  the  baby  was  j  and  let  the  sunshine  iu  at  the  windows  that  he 
asleep,  the  schoolmaster  would  take  Lidy  on  his  l  might  feel  how  bright  the  world  was  without — 
knee  and  teach  her  to  read,  and  she  scarcely  fell  j  but  his  eyes  could  not  see  brightness  anywhere, 
behind  the  children  that  were  in  school  every  >  and  at  length  one  night  Casper  was  called  to 
day,  he  said.  Onoe  when  he  was  parsing  her,  S  write  his  will — he  had  nothing  to  bequeath,  and 
her  father  said  her  little  brother  George  would  \  his  will  was  a  record  of  his  wishes  only.  Littk 
soon  get  before  her  when  he  was  big  enough  to  j  more  was  written  than  he  had  spoken  to  Lidy, 
go  to  school.  u  George  will  never  have  her  eyes  <  and  all  was  to  the  effect  that  George  was  her 
though,  whatever  he  does,”  said  the  schoolmas-  \  natural  and  proper  guardian,  that  he  was  su pe¬ 


ter,  proudly  looking  into  their  black,  lustrous  > 
depths.  | 

Mr.  Anderson  said  the  girl’s  eyes  were  well  j 
enough,  he  supposed,  for  a  girl’s  eyes,  but  George  ! 
would  never  suffer  in  comparison  with  her,  and  | 
from  that  time  the  schoolmaster,  whose  name  j 
was  Casper  Rodwick,  was  designated  as  **  Old  > 
Casper,”  by  the  father  of  the  remarkable  boy.  j 

CHAPTER  IL 

Ye  Ann  went  away,  and  one  frosty  moonlight  \ 
night,  And  the  same  neighbor  who  led  little  Lidy  J 
away  and  kept  her  all  night  before,  was  seen  | 
hurrying  across  the  common,  again,  and  the } 
schoolmaster  to  come  forth  and  to  go  searching  j 
about  the  town — the  storekeeper  laid  down  his  S 
measure,  saying,  “Is  there  any  bad  news,  Mr.  \ 
Rodwick?”  for  he  knew  by  the  manner  of  his  \ 
inquiry  for  George,  that  poor  Mrs.  Anderson  was  j 
dead.  \ 

The  husband  wore  a  new  hat  deeply  shrouded  j 
with  crape  at  her  funeral,  and  new  gloves,  and  \ 
George,  who  was  gyown  to  be  a  big,  saucy  boy,  j 
wore  gloves  too,  while  Eliza  wore  an  ill-fitting  \ 
bonnet  that  was  not  her  own,  and  no  gloves  at  $ 
all.  \ 

From  that  time  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  look,  nor  j 
seem  like  himself,  people  said,  and  it  was  be-  * 
lieved  he  was  grieving  himself  to  death.  They  j 
did  not  know,  and  he  did  not  know,  that  he  had  \ 


rior  to  her  in  wisdom,  and  should  be  so  is 
authority,  and  that  if  ever  his  daughter  forget 
it,  he  wished  her  to  read  this  testimonial  of  her 
father’s  will. 

So  they  were  left  alone  in  the  world,  the  two 
orphans,  with  no  friend  but  the  'schoolmaster. 
Eliza  Anderson  had  all  her  mother’s  energy  and 
aptitude.  She  could  not  only  sew  for  the  tailor, 
but  she  could  make  caps  and  collars  for  the 
ladies  of  the  town,  and  dresses  too,  and  as  ehe 
was  not  ashamed  to  work  ehe  got  along  with 
her  poverty  very  well.  George  inherited  all  his 
father’ 8  smartness,  and  more  than  all  his  irreso¬ 
lution,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  grew  better  tem¬ 
pered,  and  whatever  he  was  to  others,  was  seldom 
unamiable  to  Lidy.  How  could  ho  be,  indeed, 
unless  he  had  been  a  demon. 

Often  when  she  sat  with  her  sewing  at  night, 
she  would  tell  the  schoolmaster  wbat  great  hopes 
she  had  of  George,  and  how  ingeniously  he  could 
turn  his  hand  to  anything.  Sometimes  he  would 
smile  and  sometimes  he  would  sigh,  but  what¬ 
ever  he  said  it  was  evident  he  shared  none  of 
her  enthusiasm.  This  rather  offended  Lidy, 
for  she  received  any  slight  to  George  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult,  and  she  would  sit  all  the  evening 
after  Borne  hopeful  allusion  to  him,  sileht,  often 
sullen,  saying  to  all  the  master’s  little  efforts  to 
please  her,  that  she  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  no  use  ever  to  hope  for  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  was  true  that  from  the  first  the  master 


drawn  all  his  life  from  his  wife — she  had  bought  \  had  not  loved  George  muoh — first  he  had  taken 
his  food  and  his  clothes,  she  had  held  him  np  and  l  the  petticoats  from  his  little  favorite,  then  her 
kept  him  up,  and  when  the  crape  he  wore  at  her  i  playthings,  and  then  she  began  to  be  big  enough 
fkncral  grew  dusty  and  fell  to  pieces,  he  fell  to  *  to  work  for  him,  and  from  that  time  it  was  nothing 
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els©  but  work  for  him,  and  for  the  master’s  part  the  next  day — and  having  called  George,  set  to 
he  could  see  no  prospect  of  anything  else.  digging  in  the  garden  beds  with  good-will.  She 

One  night  she  appeared  unusually  happy,  and  was  determined  the  schoolmaster  should  find  the 
to  find  her  own  heart  company  enough.  Once  work  begun  when  he  came  to  breakfast.  Two 
or  twice  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  telling  some-  *  or  three  times  she  left  her  work  to  call  George 
thing  to  the  master,  but  she  checked  herself,  and  j  again,  and  at  last,  yawning  and  complaining,  he 
if  she  said  anything  it  was  evidently  not  what  >  came.  “  lie  thought  he  should  feel  more  like 
ehe  at  first  thought.  “Well,  Lidy,”  he  said,  at  |  working  after  breakfast,”  he  said’,  “rising  so 
length,  “what  is  it?”  and  at  last  it  came  out —  |  early  made  his  head  dizzy,”  and  sitting  down  on 
about  George,  of  course.  He  was  going  tc  stay  j  a  bank  of  grass,  he  buried  his  forehead  in  his 


away  from  school  and  work  in  the  garden  the  $ 
half  of  every  day!  and  Eliza  thought  it  not  un-  \ 
likely  that  he  would  learn  more  in  half  the  day,  > 
after  such  healthful  exercise,  than  he  had  done  l 
in  the  whole  day.  She  had  spent  more  money  \ 
for  the  hoe,  and  the  spade,  and  garden  seeds,  to  s 
be  sure,  than  she  could  well  afford,  but  then  it  \ 
was  all  going  to  be  such  an  improvement  to  \ 
George,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  advantage  it  > 
would  be  to  her!  I 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  \ 
us  both?”  and  she  went  on  to  say  it  was  a  won-  j 
derfal  idea,  and  all  his  own — she  had  never  sug-  \ 
gested  anything  like  it  to  George.  Did  It  not  \ 
look  like  beginning  to  do  in  earnest?  and  she  \ 
concluded,  “maybe,  after  all,  you  will  find  you  \ 
were  mistaken  about  him!”  \ 

“And  maybe  not,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  \ 
coolly — “where  is  the  boy?”  \ 

Eliza  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  to  be  \ 
avenged  upon  him  for  the  humiliating  confession  j 
he  obliged  her  to  make,  she  said  she  did  not \ 
know  as  it  was  any  of  his  business.  | 

“Of  course  it  is  not  my  business,  but  I  can’t  > 


handkerchief,  and  with  one  hand  pulled  the  rake 
across  the  loose  earth  which  his  sister  had  been 
digging.  Poor  boy,  she  thought,  a  cup  of  coffee 
will  do  him  good,  and  away  she  flew  to  make  it. 

“Really,  George,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  when 
he  sat  down  to  breakfast,  “you  have  made  a  fine 
beginning — if  you  keep  on  in  this  way  we  shall 
be  proud  of  you.” 

Lidy  noticed  that  be  said  tc«  shall  be  proud  of 
you,  and  in  her  confusion  she  twice  put  sugar 
in  his  coffee,  and  forgot  to  give  sugar  to  George 
at  all.  He  sulked  and  set  back  from  the  table, 
affecting  to  believe  that  his  sister  had  deprived 
him  of  sugar  in  his  coffee  for  the  sake  of  giving 
the  master  a  double  portion.  And  he  concluded 
with  saying,  “It’s  pretty  treatment  after  my  get¬ 
ting  up  at  daybreak  to  work  for  you.” 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,”  said 
the  master,  provoked  by  his  insolent  words  and 
sulky  manner  beyond  silent  endurance,  “as  if 
you  ought  not  to  work  for  your  sister,  and  more¬ 
over  it  is  for  yourself  you  are  working.”  And  he 
added  between  his  teeth,  “if  I  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  you,  I’d  teach  you  what  pretty  treatment 


bear  to  see  you  so  imposed  upon,”  and  he  very  i  was!” 

gently  took  up  her  hand  as  he  spoke.  She  with-  \  “But  you  haven’t  the  management  of  him, 
drew  it  blushing;  covered  her  face,  and  burst  { Mr.  Rodwick,”  said  Eliza,  moving  her  chair 
into  tears.  She  was  not  a  child,  and  he  was  her  £  further  from  him  and  nearer  to  George, 
friend  and  schoolmaster  no  more.  She  was  be-  s  “I  am  aware  of  it,  Miss  Anderson,”  he  re- 
come  a  woman,  and  he  her  interested  lover.  j  plied,  “and  if  you  will  uphold  him  in  his  ugli- 
He  had  been  gone  an  hour  to  the  little  cham-  \  ness  aft»r  this  fashion,  I  must  say  I  should  be 
her  adjoining  his  school-room,  where  he  had  \  sorry  to  be  connected  with  him  in  any  way!” 
slept  since  her  mother’s  death,  when  George  5  A  look  that  was  half  defiance  and  half  sneer, 
came.  |  passed  over  the  face  of  Lidy,  but  she  said  nothing. 

Lidy  kept  her  face  in  the  dark  that  he  might  1  At  this  moment  the  blacksmith  stopt  at  the  door, 
not  see  how* red  her  eyes  were,  for  she  could  not  j  to  offer  some  seeds  of  nn  excellent  kind  of  cucum- 
explain  why  she  had  been  crying.  She  hardly  \  bers  to  his  neighbor,  whom  in  common  with  all 
knew  herself — and  in  a  tone  of  affected  cheer-  s  the  village  he  greatly  esteemed, 
fulness  told  him  of  the  garden  tools  she  had  j  “You  look  pale,  ma’am,”  he  said,  as  he  laid 
bought,  and  produced  her  package  of  seeds.  <  the  seeds  on  the  table  beside  her,  “I’m  afeared 
“Call  me  early,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  j  you  have  been  working  beyond  your  strength;” 
*ork  in  earnest  I  am  twelve  years  old  now,  5  and  turning  to  the  master,  he  explained  how  he 
and  can  do  as  much  as  a  man!”  <  had  seen  her  digging  in  the  garden  since  day- 

Lidy  promised  to  call  him,  and  never  once  \  break.  Her  face  grew  crimson,  for  she  had  not 
thought  necessity  ought  to  awake  him,  as  it  did  >  only  suffered  the  master  to  attribute  the  work  to 
ker.  |  George,  but  had  herself  helped  to  deceive  him. 

She  was  astir  an  hotfr  earlier  than  common  1  (to  be  concluded.) 
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Ak  aged  man,  m j  fellow  traveller  in  a  stage-  j  riding  on  as  fast  as  possible,  that  he  might  not 
coach,  related  to  me  the  following  story,  as  we  j  be  obliged  to  travel  the  next  day  with  those  who 
sat  in  the  warm  chimney  corner  of  a  comfortable  \  had  heard  his  rash  words,  and  that  while  the; 
country  tavern,  after  a  day’s  travel  in  a  magni-  i  supposed  him  asleep,  he  might  be  on  his  way  for 
ficent  velvet-lined  coach.  He  assured  me  that  from  them  and  possible  danger.  Arthur  was 
the  test  was  tried  during  his  father’s  time,  with  still  cold,  and  his  horse  fatigued,  but  the  laod- 
such  results  as  are  here  narrated.  j:  lord  supplied  him  with  another,  and  sped  him 

The  snow  was  falling  thick  around  a  small  onward, 
house,  at  some  distance  from  the  little  village  of  The  deep  snow  of  the  road  was  entirely  un* 

- ,  in  Massachusetts,  on  a  cold  evening  in  the  trodden,  therefore  he  had  ridden  slowly  and  b«- 

early  part  of  a  winter  seventy  or  eighty  years  come  chilled.  Thinking  it  better  to  risk  the 
ago.  The  widow  within  did  not  give  it  a  thought,  danger  of  delay,  and  of  being  overtaken  in  the 
for  she  expected  the  arrival  of  no  husband,  and j,  morning,  than  to  become  sleepy  and  fall  from 
her  children  were  snug  and  warm  by  the  fire.  :  his  horse  to  certain  death  by  the  way-side,  be 
There  came  a  knock,  however,  and  she  an-  had  concluded  to  stop  and  warm  himself  by  tieir 
swered  it  speedily  with  an  exclamation  of  sur-  fireside,  before  he  entered  the  forest,  throngh 
prise  at  such  an  occurrence  on  such  a  night.  which  the  road  now  led.  The  little  family  had 
A  youth  stood  without  who  asked  permission  listened  breathlessly,  and  for  some  time  the 
to  warm  himself,  as  he  felt  the  death-sleep  creep- j:  silence  was  unbroken,  until  Mary  said  with  t 
ing  over  him.  Instantly  the  widow’s  eldest  son  shudder, 

drew  him  into  the  house,  and  taking  the  reins:  “Ugh.  It’s  a  horrible  road.  People  say- — 

of  his  horse  from  his  stiffened  hands,  zealously  “Hush,  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “don’t repeal 

attended  to  the  comforts  of  the  beast.  The  eldest :  those  idle  tales.  No  sensible  person,  such  as 
daughter  proposed  some  hot  coffee,  and  the  *  this  young  man,  would  believe  them,  to  be  sore, 
mother  herself  took  off  the  stranger’s  hat  and  \  but  when  he  is  riding  through  the  woods  alone 
coat.  Everything  that  kindness  could  suggest  j  they  may  seem  fearful  to  him.” 
was  eagerly  done  for  him,  and  when  he  had*  Arthur  asked  for  pen  and  paper,  to  write  a  fev 
become  in  some  measure  comfortable,  questions  <  words  to  his  mother,  and  Charles  promised  to 
as  to  his  inducements  to  travel,  &c.,  were  put  \ take  the  letter  to  the  village  post-office, 
with  an  earnest  simplicity,  which  rather  warmed  j  “I  will  not  lose  what  is  perhaps  my  Is** 
the  stranger’s  heart,  than  gave  offence.  chance  of  letting  her  hear  from  me,”  he  said. 

He  had  been  several  times  much  moved  by  the  '  When  he  had  finished  the  note,  he  insisted 
tenderness  shown  him,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  v  upon  continuing  his  journey,  and  they  did  not 
to  tell  them  frankly  all  ■abobt  his  affairs.  He  \  urge  him  very  much  to  remain,  trusting  much 
was  a  very  handsome  stripling,  his  name  Arthur 

Y - ,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  widow.  He  was 

now  on  his  way  to  New  Hampshire,  taking  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  his  mother  in  Boston 
to  his  aunt,  who  was  left  in  debt  by  the  sudden  l  to  point  out  the  entrance  to  the  wood,  and  Mary 


>  to  the  wisdom  of  the  landlord.  Charles  Morrison 
|  brought  his  horBe,  and  after  a  farewell,  almost 
\  as  affectionate  and  sad  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
l  familv.  he  departed,  Charles  accompanying  hi® 


death  of  her  husband.  The  stage  routes  were  \ 
impassable  from  the  deep  snow,  and  he  intended,  j 
as  the  need  was  urgent,  to  perform  the  journey  \ 
on  horseback,  then  the  most  common  mode  of  \ 
travel.  \ 

He  had  stopped  at  the  village  tavern  at - ,  \ 

having  determined  to  spend  the  night  there,  but  < 
as  he  imprudently  mentioned  the  money  he  car-  > 
ried,  before  several  travellers  in  the  bar-room,  £ 
the  landlord  privately  advised,  even  urged  his  < 
246 


calling  after  him  to  “ride  fast.” 

He  said  just  before  leaving  their  door,  “Ob, 
how  unwilling  I  am  to  leave  youl  But  go  I 
must.” 

When  Charles  returned,  they  talked  until  bed 
time  of  their  admiration  of  the  stranger,  »n 
their  pity  for  him.  Mary’s  heart  bled  for  d® 
poor  youth,  hastening  onward  through  the  win 
ter’s  night,  haunted  by  a  dreadful  fear. 

Early  the  next  morning  Charles  Morris®1 
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stopped  on  his  way  to  school  to  inquire  of  the  i  Neither  could  they  discover  anything  about  the 
landlord  concerning  the  stranger  who  had  so  j  suspected  stranger,  except  that  he  had  gone 
deeply  interested  them.  He  learned  joyfully  j  quietly  through  several  villages  on  the  road  to 
that  the  horse  which  Arthur  had  promised  to  j  Maine. 

leave  at  the  next  tavern,  had  been  found  there  j  The  landlord  really  grieved  over  the  poor 
and  brought  home,  thus  making  it  almost  cer-  \  youth.  He  feared  that  he  bad  lost  his  way  and 
tain  that  he  had  escaped  danger,  at  least  for  that  \  perished  with  cold.  The  widow's  family  would 
night.  >  not  believe  that  he  could  meet  a  fate  so  hard, 

No  one  at  the  tavern,  however,  had  seen  the  j  and  thought  him  ill  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
youth,  but  it  was  probable  that  he  had  feared  to  l  The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  matter  waa 
enter,  and  after  putting  the  horse  in  the  stable,  l  still  a  mystery. 

had  sought  shelter  at  some  hospitable  farmer’s.  <  The  deep  snows  of  an  old  time  New  England 
He  would  be  likely  to  continue  to  do  so,  and  for  j  winter  lingered  till  late  in  the  spring  in  the 
a  day  or  so  avoid  the  inns.  >  wood  near  widow  Morrison's  house.  It  was 

The  landlord,  who  feared  losing  custom  if  he  \  totally  unfrequented,  as  it  was  believed  in  those 
displayed  such  a  suspicious  temper,  swore  that  j  superstitious  times  to  be  haunted  by  a  murdered 

young  V - was  a  fool  who  could  not  keep  his  l  woman,  whose  cry  of  dying  agony  still  resounded 

tongue  between  his  teeth,  but  must  needs  betray  \  through  its  depths. 

the  friend  who  out  of  prudence  for  him  had  \  Charles,  however,  was  free  from  fear,  and  he 
risked  getting  into  trouble  himself.  He  pro-  >  often  roamed  through  it  in  search  of  game.  He 
tested  he  suspected  none  of  his  guests  of  any  \  was  out  with  his  gun  one  day  in  spring,  when 
design  upon  the  young  man’s  money,  but  thought  ^attracted  by  the  screaming,  hovering  crows,  he 
it  best  to  send  him  on,  as  he  himself  had  led  to  \  approached  a  wild,  rocky  spot,  and  saw,  gle&m- 
his  imprudently  mentioning  his  business  before  \  ing  among  the  loose  stones,  long,  golden  hair, 
•trangers.  i  He  believed  he  recognized  it.  Another  glance, 

But  when  Charles  took  a  private  opportunity  and  he  turned  sickened  and  sorrow-stricken  to 
of  questioning  him,  he  confessed  that  he  had  felt  j;  hasten  to  the  village,  and  direct  the  proper  per- 
a  little  uneasy  when  he  saw  an  ill-looking  man  sons  to  the  spot. 

glaring  at  young  V - several  times.  After  he  A  rifled  pocket-book  with  the  name  of  Arthur 

had  sent  the  youth  away,  he  took  occasion  to  Y - upon  it  left  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 

say,  at  the  supper-table,  that  the  poor  fellow  the  body.  A  fractured  skull  and  a  hatchet  lying 
had  fallen  asleep  on  his  bed  without  undressing,  beside  him,  made  it  almost  certain  that  he  had 
** just  for  a  blind.”  He  noticed  that  the  bus-  been  murdered.  Yes,  murdered  almost  within 
pected  man’s  attention  was  attracted.  Soon  sound  of  a  pistol  shot  from  the  widow’s  cottage, 
after  he  had  missed  him,  and  learned  that  he  so  that  death  had  been  waiting  for  him  just  out- 
had  been  to  the  stables,  and  had  been  told  by  side  its  hospitable  door.  Charles  and  Mary  re- 
the  hostler  of  Arthur’s  departure.  When  the  $  membered  how  his  last  words  had  been  of  his 
follow  returned  to  the  bar-room,  he  said  he  had  |  unwillingness  to  leave  them,  as  if  his  instincts 
been  so  refreshed  by  the  supper  and  something  }  told  him  for  what  he  was  exchanging  their  warm 
warm,  that  he  believed  he  would  ride  on.  j  shelter. 

“  I  shook  in  my  shoes,  Charley,”  the  landlord  >  Many  years  passed.  Charles  Morrison  became 

concluded,  “but  I  should  have  been  ’most  too  \  the  schoolmaster  in - ,  Mary  was  married  to 

smart  if  I’d  meddled,  for  it’s  all  turned  out  right.  £  the  young  orthodox  minister,  and  the  landlord 
That  man  stopped  quietly  all  night  at  the  next  j  still  welcomed  travellers.  It  was  November. 

tavern,  and  Y - left  my  horse  there  all  safe.”  \  Again  the  snow  fell  in  driving  waves,  and  patted 

Charles  ran  home  lighted-hearted  with  the  |  like  bail  against  the  windows  of  the  little  cot- 
news,  and  Mary  sang  for  joy.  s  tage,  where  the  enlarged  family  of  Morrisons' 

“If  he  only  don’t  dog  him  and  catch  up  with  <  dwelt  in  love  together, 
him  yet,”  muttered  her  brother.  \  There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 

A  few  weeks  afterward  came  too  men  with  l  widow  saying  it  reminded  her  of  poor  Arthur’s 
eager  inquiries  about  a  young  stranger  called  \  knock,  sent  one  of  her  sons  to  open  the  door. 

Arthur  V - ,  who  had  left  home  on  a  journey  \  The  hostler  from  the  tavern  said  the  landlord 

into  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  whom  wished  to  see  Charles  immediately.  His  coat 
the  last  news  came  from  this  village.  They  could  jj  and  hat  were  on  in  a  moment,  and  he  followed 
trace  him  no  further  j  and  were  obliged,  after  a  ; :  the  messenger  as  repidly  as  possible.  .  , 

vain  search,  to  return  to  his  sorrowing  mother  ||  The  landlord  was  awaiting  him  in  a  private 
without  any  clue  to  the  mystery  of  her  son’s  fate,  room,  and  told  him  that  the  man  whom  he  could 
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not  help  suspecting  to  be  Arthur’s  murderer,  >  “About  vhatf”  said  the  stranger,  fiercely, 

had  arrived  and  taken  a  room  for  the  night.  He  |  “Well,  I  had  to  come  through  the  wood  that 

confided  to  Charles  his  plan  for  his  detection  by  \  night,  and  I  was  determined  to  close  my  ears  u 
an  old  superstitious  test.  He  felt  so  sure  that  $  every  sound,  but  I  was  not  more  than  half  wsj 
the  murderer  was  now  in  his  house,  that  he  had  \  across  when  it  came,  and  I  trembled  like  a  leaf 

sent  for  Charles  and  several  other  men  of  the  \  It  was  the  most  dreadful  cry - ” 

village  to  be  witnesses  to  the  conviction,  and 
secure  the  guilty. 

Supper  was  not  yet  ready,  and  though  the 
stranger  was  very  hungry  and  impatient,  the  l  “I  don’t  say  who,  but  it  was  a  long  moan  a 
landlord  hoped  to  detain  it  long  enough  for  the  \  wail,  that  sounded  as  if  it  gurgled  through  blood, 
others  to  arrive.  \  Ugh.  It  makes  me  shudder  now.” 

As  each  came  he  was  informed  of  the  suspi-  5  Charles  narrowly  watched  the  stranger.  Fei 

cions  the  landlord  bad  formed — and  then  they  j  a  moment  he  seemed  almost  paralyzed  with 

dread.  But  he  rallied,  shook  himself  slightly, 
as  if  to  loosen  the  fetters  of  fear,  and  asked 
sneeringly  if  that  did  not  happen  long  ago  is 
old  times,  when  such  things  were  common. 

“No,”  said  the  Justice,  “I  heard  it  myself 
stranger,  and  not  three  months  ago.** 

Gloom  again  sank  upon  his  brow,  and  be  re¬ 
mained  silent.  The  conversation  was  resumed 
and  the  topic  still  discussed,  the  stranger  seem¬ 
ing  to  listen  with  secret  uneasiness  and  terror. 

“  Heaven  is  just,”  said  Charles,  “  and  that  is 
why  murders  will  out.  The  very  stones  would 
cry  out,  or  perhaps  the  bones  of  the  murdered 
“More  cause  for  shutting  up  about  it/’  was  \  testify,  as  they  really  do  according  to  the  belief 
the  surly  reply.  \  of  the  people  here,  when  the  murderer  touches 

When  all  were  assembled  and  drawn  around  >  them.” 
the  fire,  Charles  led  the  conversation  to  a  natural  |  “How  so?”  asked  an  accidental  traveller,  whs 
topic  on  such  a  night,  when  the  driving  storm  l  was  present. 

without  seemed  like  infernal  revels  to  the  witches  5  “It  is  an  old  usage,”  replied  Charles,  disre- 
of  olden  time.  There  were  those  present  who  \  garding  the  winks  and  coughs  of  the  landlord, 
still  believed  in  them,  and  this  led  by  apparently  s  “to  make  a  knife  and  fork  handle  of  a  bone  of 
naturally  transition  to  ghosts  and  to  haunted  l  the  murdered  man,  and  to  place  them  at  every 
places,  among  which  Morrisons’  woods  were  men-  \  stranger  guest’s  plate  at  the  public  inn.  If  the 
tioned.  The  sullen  stranger  seemed  displeased  l  murderer  should  take  them  up,  they  will  adher* 
with  this  turn  in  the  conversation,  and  for  the  >  to  his  hands  and  so  convict  him.  Now  our  land- 
first  time  opened  his  lips  to  protest  with  an  oath  \  lord  here  has  such  a  knife  and  fork.  I  have  beea 
his  disbelief  in  ghosts.  ^  looking  at  them  to-night — they  have  a  skull  and 

“Stranger,”  said  Charles,  “you  will  not  find  ^  cross  bones  faintly  traced  on  them.  They  have 
many  people  about  here  to  agree  with  you  in 
your  disbelief.  Many  a  person  who  has  been 
along  the  wood-road  after  dark,  has  heard  what 
they  dare  not  talk  about  in  a  lonely  place —  £  and  found  true.” 

neither  can  they  disbelieve.  Bnt  I  have  not  \  “Well,  I’ve  no  need  to  be  afraid  to  touch 
heard  it,  and  those  who  have,  are  here  to  tell  5  them,  thank  God,”  said  the  traveller,  who  had 
for  themselves.”  *  asked  about  them. 

“No,  let’s  be  done  talking  about  it,”  said  the  jj  The  gloomy  stranger’s  face  was  hidden  by  his 
stranger,  to  the  old  Justice  who  was  giving  a  b  handkerchief,  which  he  pretended  to  be  using, 
preparatory  “ahem.”  I  “Supper  is  ready,”  screamed  a  shrill  voice 

He  would  not  be  silenced,  and  began  in  a  from  the  kitchen.  All  received  a  hearty  invita- 
weak,  trembling  voice,  “I  have  heard  it,  and  l  tion  from  the  landlord  to  partake  of  it,  and  all 
since  neighbor  Wright  goes  home  my  way  and  i  arose,  but  the  stranger  fell  back  to  his  seat 
ril  have  company,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  about  \  again,  for  his  knees  refused  to  pipport.  him. 
it,  though  I  think  it  no  shame  to  be  prudent.”  *  He  stooped  to  pick  up  his  handkerchief,  and  the 


never  convicted  any  one  yet.” 

“But  they  may,”  said  the  Justice,  “for  I  have 
heard  that  the  test  has  been  tried  hereabouts 


dropped  into  the  bar-room  as  if  accidentally.  $ 
All  entertained  full  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  proposed,  though  Charles  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  others.  When  he  entered  the 
room,  he  stamped  the  snow  from  his  boots  and 
drew  near  the  blazing  wood  fire,  beside  which 
sat  a  stout,  grizzled  man,  of  dark  and  savage 
aspect,  gloomily  playing  with  the  tongs. 

“A  cold,  stormy  night,”  said  Charles. 

“Aye,”  answered  the  traveller. 

“And  one  to  make  a  man  fear  evil  things — 
have  strange  fancies,  and  look  on  the  gloomy 
side.” 


j  “Who  cried?  Did  you  say  any  one  cried  ct 
\  groaned?”  broke  in  the  greatly  perturbed  straa 
ger. 
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others  passed  to  the  table  before  him.  It  would  j  legitimate  thing.  They  wished  to  see  the  knife 
have  been  regarded  by  them  all  as  proof  positive  \  and  fork  adhere,  and  these  soon  busied  them- 
that  he  dared  not  undergo  the  trial,  being  guilty  |  selves  in  endeavoring  to  revive  the  senseless 
had  he  refused  to  come  to  the  table — but  he  did  |  man.  They  partially  succeeded;  a  strong  shud- 
not — he  soon  followed  them  and  took  the  vacant  •  der  passed  through  the  huge,  stout  frame,  and 
seat.  J  he  opened  his  eyes.  After  vacantly  staring  for 

His  hard,  old  features  were  pale  and  ghastly.  j  some  minutes,  he  suddenly  started  up,  looked 
His  eyes  rested  with  horrid  fear  on  his  knife  and  \  with  bold  defiance  into  every  eye,  and  though 
fork.  They  were  common-looking  enough — he  j  his  face  and  limbs  twitched  convulsively,  he 
saw  no  death’s  head.  His  color  came  back,  and  i  seemed  to  be  recalling  the  force  of  his  will, 
he  looked  up  boldly,  but  as  his  glance  travelled  S  Pressing  his  hand  for  a  moment  over  his  un- 

around  it  met  every  eye  keenly  bent  upon  him,  j  governable  features,  he  burst  into  a  mocking 

and  there  was  a  dead,  awful  silence.  He  paled  \  laugh  and  seized  the  fatal  tests.  Instantly  his 
slowly  before  the  fixed  and  suspicious  gaze,  but  |  hands  closed  upon  them,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
turning  his  eyes  slowly  away  from  its  fascina-  j  frightful  convulsions — too  horrible  to  be  beheld 
tion,  he  again  looked  at  the  knife  and  fork  nar-  j  without  terror  at  any  time,  and  by  that  super- 
rowly.  He  saw  the  faint  tracery — the  fatal  sign,  j  stitious  assembly  looked  on  with  blanched  cheeks 
and  he  fell  back  insensible.  {  and  quaking  limbs. 

“It  is  the  judgment  of  God,”  said  the  land-  j  It  was  not  over  for  an  hour.  Even  after  death 
lord,  solemnly,  and  the  Justice  said,  “Amen.”  \  the  rigid  hands  could  not  be  made  to  unclose, 
“It  is  the  power  of  conscience,”  said  Charles,  \  and  he  was  buried  with  those  fearful  tokens  of 
triumphantly,  and  meanwhile  all  were  awe-  j  his  guilt  still  grasped  tightly, 
struck,  no  one  thought  of  relieving  the  stran-  1  The  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  was  “Visi- 

ger.  |  tation  of  God.”  In  our  day  it  would  probably 

It  began,  however,  to  some  to  seem  not  the  *  have  been  “Epilepsy.” 
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I  met  a  little  sun-browned  maid 
With?  basket  on  her  arm; 

And  “whither  do  you  go?”  I  said — 

She  pointed  to  the  “farm:” 

“My  father  labors  there,  and  I 
His  dinner  take  to  him — 

’Tis  little  though.”  I  heard  a  sigh. 

And  saw  those  eyes  grow  dim. 

“Thon  take  him  more,  my  little  maid, 
You’re  strong  enough,  I’m  sure — 
You’re  indolent,  I  am  afraid” — 

She  answered,  “We  are  poor.” 

“You  have  a  mother?”  “Yes,  oh,  yes!” 

“And  brothers?  tell  me  true — 

And  little  sisters’  love  to  bless?” 

She  answered,  “I  have  two.” 


“Would  you  not  like  a  better  home? 

To  wear  a  better  dress  ? 

Would  you  not  like  with  me  to  come?” 

She  answered,  “Yes,  oh,  yes!” 

“I  have  a  dwelling  prond  and  fair, 
Delightful  to  the  view — 

You  would  bo  very  happy  there” — 

She  said,  “I  think  so  too.” 

“Thon  you  will  leave  your  lowly  cot 
And  spend  your  life  with  me, 

Afar  from  this  sweet  rural  spot, 

No  more  your  friends  to  see?” 

She  raised  her  violet  eyes  to  mine, 
“And  are  not  they  to  go? 

I  thought  yon  meant  it  all  the  time”- 
I  smiled  and  said,  “Oh,  no.” 


“Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  dear, 

I  am  the  eldest  one.” 

Then  you  are  happy — be  sincere — 

“  Oh,  yes !” — her  blue  eyes  shone — 
“Onr  house  is  small  and  bumble  too, 
Yet  we  are  blest,  Fm  sure; 

Pot  smiles  on  us  from  the  'blue’— 
Because  he  knows  we’re  poor.” 


The  little  maid  her  basket  took. 

Her  cheeks  were  all  aglow; 

And  with  a  sad,  reproachful  look, 

She  said,  “I  cannot  go.” 

“But  think  again — how  rich  you’ll  be — 
You’ll  dwell  ’mid  proud  array!” 

The  violet  eyes  were  turned  from  me, 
She  answered,  “I  will  stay.” 
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CONTINUED  FROM  FACE  185. 


CHAPTER  XVII.  ^  liked  that  woman,  she  was  too  hard  and  worldly 

The  two  brothers  sat  together  in  Louis  De 
Mark's  room.  Both  seemed  anxious  and  thought¬ 
ful.  George  had  a  look  of  habitual  sadness  upon 
his  face;  but  Louis  was  like  one  who  struggles 
against  fate  without  the  resolution  to  brave  it 
“Go  to  her,  George,  go,  I  entreat  you,"  said 
the  latter,  “for  I  dare  not,  I  cannot.  Tell  her  l  a  plain  laid  out  by  her  husband  before  his  death, 
the  simple  truth,  say  that  in  doubt  of  my  posi-  l  completed  a  pretty  cottage  on  Staten  Island,  o ear 
tion,  sometimes  almost  forgetting  it  in  the  mag-  \  the  sea- shore,  and  retired  there  with  her  little 
nitude  of  my  great  love  for  her,  I  looked  and  \  boy." 

acted  as  no  honorable  man  should  have  done,  \  “She  had  a  child  then?"  interrupted  George, 
bound  as  I  was.  True,  I  never  spoke  of  love,  \  with  interest. 

and  in  this  sometimes  strove  to  satisfy  my  con-  s  “One  of  the  loveliest  children  that  you  ever 
science;  but  words  are  the  weakest  confessions  l  set  eyes  on,  so  bright,  so  incapable  of  being 
that  a  man  can  make;  and  nothing  but  a  coward  <  spoiled,  my  heart  leaped  toward  the  child  the 
shelters  his  honor  under  the  miserable  pretence,  !  moment  I  saw  him!" 

that  a  passion  uttered  in  every  action  and  look  \  George  remained  thoughtful,  while  Louis 
is  unspoken,  if  not  syllabled  in  so  many  words.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  excited  and 
I  loved  this  woman  in  her  girlhood — hopelessly,  5  restless. 

for  she  married  another.  But  even  in  look,  or  \  “It  is  strange,"  said  George,  at  last,  *‘that 
gesture,  it  was  unexpressed.  Then  my  poor  \  no  traces  of  your  lost  wife  can  be  found.  Hiyc 
Louisa  came  as  a  more  solemn  barrier  against  5  you  searched?" 

this  passion,  came  and  vanished  like  a  troubled  \  “Everywhere,  and  in  vain.  This  is  the  misery 
shadow,  leaving  me  desolate  and  a  wanderer  on  ?  of  my  position!"  answered  Loui9,  passionately 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  came  home,  I  found  s  “If  she  could  be  found,  a  sense  of  duty  would 
Townsend  Oakley  dead,  and  the  woman  I  had  so  j  give  mo  strength:  I  could  struggle  against  this 
worshipped  a  widow  free  as  air,  more  beautiful  £  fascination ;  but  with  this  dull  blank  of  unccr- 
than  ever  and  ignorant  of  my  boyish  worship,  5  tainty  before  me,  I  have  no  power  to  wrestle 
ready  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  me  as  the  j  with  myself." 

dearest  of  her  early  friends.  j  “We  are  both  in  a  terrible  position,”  ^ 

“It  was  wrong,  I  know  it,  George,  hut  how  >  George,  “but  we  must  act  as  honest  men  and 
could  I  resist  the  happiness  of  seeing  her?  How  \  trust  God  for  the  rest  You  are  right,  Lom*- 
force  myself  to  repel  the  dawning  favor  that  I  j  Leave  this  country  at  once.  Let  me  continue 
found  in  her  eyes?  I  did  not  speak — thus  ap-  |  the  search  for  Louisa.  If  I  find  her,  we  will 
peasing  conscience  with  mental  craft  But  she  \  join  you  in  any  country  you  may  wish.  If  ^ 
must  have  known  bow  madly  I  loved  her,  and,  j  search  proves  vain,  she  is  doubtless  dead,  and  a 
conceal  it  as  I  may,  it  was  the  very  madness  of  i  few  years  may  give  yon  entire  freedom.” 
joy  that  I  felt  whenever  an  unconscious  proof  \  “Yes,  I  will  go.  Oh!  George,  hut  for  you 
escaped  her,  that  her  own  warm  heart  answered  s  should  never  have  found  strength  to  leate 
back  the  passion  burning  so  fatally  in  mine.  ?  and  encounter  the  desert  of  existence  before  me. 

“I  returned  from  my  travels  a  rich  man,  and  \  Yea,  I  will  go!" 
as  such,  found  Mrs.  Mead  a  warm  friend.  She  l  The  resolution  was  uttered  with  a  gesture  o 
evidently  looks  upon  my  union  with  her  daugh-  *  dull  despair;  and  h^added,  “I  must  go,  or  more 
ter  as  certain,  and  exults  in  the  prospect  of  a  J  evil  will  come  of  this!"  £ 

marriage  so  full  of  wealthy  promise.  I  never  *  “It  is  best,"  answered  George,  pressing1 
260 


s  I  could  at  times  hardly  believe  that  she  was  the 
\  mother  of  a  being  so  full  of  gentle  loveliness  si 
\  Mrs.  Townsend  OaJtley.  Still,  as  I  have  said, 
|  she  waB  my  friend. 

\  “During  the  winter,  this  intimacy  continued 
\  In  the  spring  the  young  widow,  in  pursuance  of 
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knd  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  still  some  pain  I  could  obtain  from  her  was  complaints  of  jour 
ere.  “But  that  I  can  serve  you  better  here,  j  undutifulness  And  prodigality.” 
i  would  go  together.  All  places  are  alike  to  “Don’t  talk  of  her,  George.  She  is  my  mother, 
i  now!”  and  I  can  only  say  with  Hamlet,  ‘would  it  were 

Louis  sat  down  by  his  brother.  Tears  stood  not  so!’  but  you  will  see  her,  and  explain  my 
his  fine  eyes,  and  shadows  of  dusky  sorrow  sudden  departure  in  the  best  way  possible.” 
itled  beneath  them.  “Yes,  I  will  see  her.  Not  only  for  that,  but 

“You  will  see  her,  George,  see  her  in  all  her  because  I  believe  she  is  in  someway  involved  in 
•ene  loveliness;  you  will  set  by  her  side,  talk  this  mystery  regarding  the  young  creatures  so 
th  her — talk  of  me — of  my  weakness.  She  is  fatally  connected  with  us.” 
ltle,  and  will  not  think  my  love  for  her  a  “She  denies  it  positively !” 

me.  You  will  tell  her  that  I  have  been  mar-  “This  may  be  true  in  all  else.  But  I  know 

d — married  to  her  husband’s  sister,  who  may  that  her  persecution  drove  Catharine  to  the  hos- 
alive,  or  who  may  be  in  her  grave — I  know  pital.” 

>t  you  will  deal  with  my  name  in  brotherly  >  “I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  she  never  knew 
idness.  But  do  not  let  her  despise  me,  tell  Louisa.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  she  would  de- 
•  how  much  it  costs  me  to  abandon  everything  liberately  wound  me — her  own  son!” 
a  hard  duty.  Deal  kindly  with  me,  brother,  :  “We  will  not  urge  the  question  farther!”  an- 
my  heart  is  almost  breaking!”  swered  George,  suppressing  the  indignation  that 

taorge  threw  his  arms  around  his  brother,  <  arose  in  his  heart  against  his  enemy.  “She  is 
l  drew  him  close  to  the  honest  heart  so  full ;  a  woman  and  your  mother!” 
compassion  for  his  troubles.  “True,  true,  so  let  us  talk  more  directly  of 

‘Take  courage,  Louis.  All  will  end  well.  I  j:  ourselves,  for  we  have  but  another  hour!” 

I  not  rest  till  this  mystery  is  solved.  In  a  As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  light  knock  upon 
'  months  I  will  find  your  wife,  or  bring  you  the  door*’  which  softly  opened,  and  a  woman  ap- 
ofs  of  her  death.”  peared  bearing  a  long  basket  full  of  clean  linen 

‘And  must  I  go  at  once?”  said  Louis,  looking  on  her  arm. 

tfully  into  his  brother’s  face.  “Why  must  I “I  hope  I’m  not  too  late  for  yer  honor,”  she 
re  my  native  land?  The  very  air  she  breathes  said,  placing  her  basket  on  a  chair,  and  wiping 
•recious  to  me.”  the  perspiration  from  her  face.  “It’s  a  long 

feorge  smiled  compassionately  at  his  eager-  walk  from  yon,  and,  do  what  I  would,  the  time 

‘  went  by  quicker  an  I  ever  seed  it  afore  this.” 
“But  you  were  to  have  brought  the  clothes 
home  yesterday,”  said  George,  annoyed  by  this 
intrusion  upon  the  precious  moments  which  re- 
‘True,  true.  I  will  go!  Everything  is  packed,  j  mained  before  his  brother’s  departure.  “Usually 
ew  hours,  and  the  steamer  sails.  In  that  time  j  you  are  more  punctual,  Mrs.  Dillon!” 
shall  be  separated,  perhaps  for  years,  bro-  j  “True  for  ye  there,”  answered  our  old  friend 
r>”  5  Mary  Margaret,  while  a  crimson  blush  reddened 

‘No,  no,  I  will  join  you!”  |  her  good-natured  face.  “But  do  ye  see,  gintle- 

‘You  have  a  weary  search  first.  I  have  tried  {  men,  I’ve  been  away  from  home  a  bit,  looking 

|  after  a  darlint  of  a  little  boy  as  is  precious  to 
‘Not  as  I  shall,  with  coolness  and  decision.  \  me  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  though  he  is  a 

i  were  too  much  interested.  Trust  me!”  $  gintleman  now  entirely — for  all  he  was  born  side 

‘I  do,  in  all  things!”  )  by  side  wid  Terry  in  the  hospital — more  blame 

‘And  Jjpu  will  go  to-night!”  |  to  them  as  sent  his  poor  mother  there!” 

‘Yes,  to-night,”  was  the  mournful  answer,  j  There  was  something  in  the  matter  of  this 

‘Have  you  taken  leave  of  madame?”  {speech,  that  made  the  brothers  start.  Their 

‘No,  when  I  called  at  her  room,  a  few  days  $  own  minds  had  been  so  occupied  by  recollections 
;e,  she  was  gone.  Somewhere  in  the  country  >  of  the  hospital,  that  the  subject  brought  upon 
people  below  stairs  told  me,  and  might  not  { them  so  suddenly,  and  from  this  unexpected 
!>ack  for  months.”  \  source,  seemed  like  a  revelation. 

‘It  is  strange,”  said  George,  “her  life,  I  find,  I  “Of  what  child  do  you  speak,  Mrs.  Dillon?” 
become  utterly  degraded.  The  den  which  $  inquired  George,  while  Louis  stood  with  his  wild 
inhabits  is  the  most  poverty-stricken  place  1 5  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

r  saw.  She4eemed  greatly  annoyed  at  seeing  j  “Why,  of  me  own  little  nursling,  to  be  sure, 
and  refused  all  conversation.  The  most  that  *  as  was  born  the  week  after  little  Terry,  and  took 


B. 

‘It  is  far  better,  Louis,  that  you  should  be 
iy.  How  could  you  be  content  without  seeing 
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the  hit  and  sup  wid  him,  side  by  side,  arter  his 
poor  dead  mother  was  took  out  of  the  ward  in 
her  in  pine  coffin.1’ 

“And  how  old  is  little  Terry ?”  asked  Louis, 
abruptly. 

“How  old  is  little  Terry?  Faix,  an  I  can  tell 
ye  to  a  day,  yer  honors,”  said  the  washerwoman, 
counting  the  plump  fingers  of  one  hand,  which 
she  held  up  with  the  thumb  protruding.  “D’ye 
see  these?  Just  add  two  months  an  ten  days  to 
that  same,  and  ye  hare  little  Terry,  the  spal¬ 
peen,  all  to  nothing,  yer  honors!” 

The  young  men  turned  their  eyes  from  the 
plump  hand  and  gazed  with  a  sort  of  awe  upon 
each  other.  A  rapid  calculation  ran  through  the 
mind  of  each.  Mary  Margaret  had  pointed  out 
the  day  upon  which  Louisa’s  letter  was  dated. 

“And  what  became  of  the  mother,  that  her 
little  boy  should  have  been  given  to  you?”  in¬ 
quired  Goorge,  almost  holding  his  breath  with 
anxiety. 

“She  died,  poor  crathcr.  I  see  her  draw  the 
last  gasp  myself,  and  helped  to  straiten  out 
her  poor  limbs.  A  lovelier  corpse  I  never  saw. 
She  was  beautifuler  than  any  wax  image  in  a 
museum.” 

“And  what  was  her  name?”  asked  Louis, 
turning  pale  as  the  question  left  his  lips. 

“I  don’t  well  know,  yer  honor.  They  goes 
by  numbers,  not  by  names  in  the  hospital;  and 
sometimes  she  muttered  over  one  name,  some¬ 
times  another,  till  it  was  hard  to  get  the  rights 
of  it.  Besides,  she  never  said  nothin’  about  her¬ 
self,  only  when  Bhe  was  out  ov  her  head,  as  ye 
may  say,  wid  the  pain  and  trouble.” 

“But  you  heard  her  mention  some  name, 
surely?”  said  Louis.  \ 

“Yes,  and  more  en  once,  yer  honor.  First  it 
was  Mrs.  Mier;  then  Barton;  then  Oakley;  and 
then  it  was  Louis  De  Mark— that  was  the  last 
word  as  ever  left  her  poor  lips.” 

The  brothers  looked  at  each  other  again,  and 
both  grew  pale  as  death. 

“  I  thought  it  strange  more  an  once,  for  there 
was  two  on  ’em,  and  ye  may  well  say  they  was 
both  beauties  a  laying  side  by  side — and  when 
the  fever  was  on  ’em,  this  De  Mark  was  on  the 
tongue  of  one  as  well  as  ’tother.  You’d  a  thought 
they  both  knowed  something  about  the  man  as 
bore  that  name.” 

Louis  De  Mark  drew  close  to  George,  and 
leaned  on  his  shoulder.  George  felt  that  he  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  drew  him  to¬ 
ward  the  sofa. 

“Let  me  question  her,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
voico,  “the  thing  involves  us  both!” 

Mary  Margaret,  who  had  been  sorting  the 


\  linen  from  her  basket  while  she  tu  speakhi 
|  now  turned,  and  her  eyee  fell  on  the  young  an 
|  She  saw  how  pale  they  were,  and  stopped  s 
>  some  bewilderment. 

|  “  I  will  go,”  she  said,  taking  up  her  h&Aa 

{  “  The  eld  man  is  right;  my  tongue  is  always  ts 
5  fast  for  my  teeth ;  what  had  I  to  do,  talking  if 
\  sich  to  young  gintlemen  as  knows  nothing  abas 
’em?” 

|  “Stay,  Mrs.  Dillon!”  said  George,  “went 
J  both  interested,  deeply  interested;  tell  us  mm 
5  about  these  young  persons ;  we  were  taken  b? 

^  surprise  and  did  not  hear  distinctly.  Did  oss  c 
^  both  of  these  poor  ladies  recover?” 

I  Mary  Margaret  sat  down  with  the  basket  if® 

\  her  knees. 

b  “  Was  it  one,  or  both  ye  asked  ?  Arrah, 
s  wish  it  was  both,  that  I  could  tell  ye  of;  batl 
\  saw  one  poor  crathur  carried  out  in  a  woods 
i  coffin,  wid  two  breadths  of  factory  cotton 
s  for  a  shroud,  and  for  all  that  she  looked  like  i 
*  marble  image,  wid  the  raven  black  hair  p«r*d 
|  on  her  white  fored,  and  the  lids- folded  soew'i- 
|  like  over  her  eyes,  that  had  been  black  as  sa a 
!;  and  as  bright  as  dimints.” 

1“  Black  eyes  ?  Did  you  say  that  the  poor  gal 
who  died  had  black  eyes  and  hair?”  excising 
Louis. 

“  Black  as  midnight,  yer  honor,  both  on  ’«*- 
more  by  the  token  I  closed  them  two  eyesnj*d* 
and  the  color  sunk  into  my  heart!” 

\  The  young  men  looked  at  each  other  aim* 
\  wildly. 

I  “This  is  very  strange!”  said  George. 

<  The  lips  of  the  younger  brother  were  white* 
s  marble,  and  when  he  tried  to  answer  theypw 
b  forth  no  sound. 

<  “And  the  one  who  lived?”  said  George, 

$  increasing  agitation.  “Was  she  dark  like  & 
*  other?” 

|  “Dark,  did  ye  say?  Why,  her  hair  was  Hit 
\  burning  gould,  and  her  eyes — the  bluest  bit  d 
sky  ye  ever  saw  was  nothing  to  ’em.  Thin  b« 
1  face,  it  was  white  as  a  lily  wid  a  caste  of  rd 
$  just  in  the  mouth  and  cheeks.  She  looked 
^  a  born  beauty  in  spite  of  the  narroy  bed  vi 
$  checked  covering,  the  day  I  was  driv  out  of  & 
|  hospital;  and  followed  me  with  her  great lovis 
^  eyes  all  the  way  down  the  ward,  as  if  she  kne* 
$  I  was  all  the  friend  to  stand  by  her.” 

$  “  But  you  left  her  alive?”  said  George,  gro** 

$  ing  more  and  more  excited. 

^  “In  course  I  did!” 
b  “And  had  no  proofs  of  her  death  after?” 

5  “ ProofB,  yer  honor?  "What  proofs  could  I  biTf 

5  of  her  death,  when  she  came  hefflbwn  self  to  mj 
1  home,  after  that,  and  slept  in  the  same  bed  ri* 
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he  childer  for  a  whole  month,  to  say  nothing  of  $  “I  disremember,  yer  honor.  We  called  her 
he  strange  baby,  as  the  other  poor  crathnr  left  |  the  darlint  at  home:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  she 
hint  her.”  j!  once  told  the  old  man  that  her  name  was  Catha- 

“Stop!”  said  George,  starting  up  with  a  S  rine,  or  the  like  of  that!” 
ush  upon  his  forehead,  while  his  whole  frame  \  “Catharine!”  broke  from  the  lips  of  both  the 
uivered  with  excitement.  “Be  careful  what  5  young  men,  and  actuated  by  one  impulse,  each 
ou  say.  A  mistake  in  this  matter  would  be*  grasped  the  hand  of  the  other  and  wrung  it 


ladness  to  us  both.  Are  you  sure,  my  good  \ 
oman,  quite  sure,  that  the  fair  girl  came  forth  $ 
live  from  that  hospital,  and  that  the  other  died  \ 
beret"  $ 

“Quite  sure?  Falx  and  I  am,  if  one’s  own  j 
leised  eyes  are  to  be  trusted.  Didn’t  I  straighten  \ 
ne  for  her  coffin,  and  nurse  the  other  into  life  i 
rheu  she  lay  at  death’s  door — to  say  nothin’  of  > 
he  bit  of  a  baby!”  j 

“One  word  more,  Mrs.  Dillon.  Have  you  any  \ 
emembrance  of  a  name?  Did  either  of  these  j 
poung  creatures  ever  mention  their  names  in  i 
pour  hearing?”  J 

“Fair  and  they  mentioned  a  good  many  j 
»mes,  I’m  thinking;  especially  the  fair  one;  ^ 
>ut  they  seemed  to  be  fever  names  and  to  mane  i 
JOtbing.”  | 

“But  among  those  names  was  that  of  George  < 
)r  Louis  ever  mentioned?”  5 

“Agin  and  agin,  yer  honors!”  5 

Louis  De  Mark  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  \ 
mil  George  walked  hurriedly  back  and  forth  in  \ 
the  room.  The  latter  made  one  or  two  efforts  $ 
lo  speak,  but  broke  off  as  if  the  questions  at  his  ? 
heart  were  too  momentous.  At  last  he  drew  jj 
tlose  to  Mary  Margaret,  and  said  in  a  voice  ^ 
sharp  with  anxiety,  $ 

“Where  did  she  go  from  your  house?  Where  { 
is  she  now?”  * 

His  eyes  were  fixed  almost  wildly  upon  her,  < 
be  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I 

‘‘I  don’t  know,  yer  honor.  An  old  lady,  wid  5 
the  queerest  bonnet  ye  ever  seed,  took  her  away  v 
tomewhere  into  the  country,  or  foreign  parts  j 
Maybe;  and  the  baby  was  carried  off  by  a  gin-  \ 
tleman  as  wanted  a  son,  and  so  took  the  darlint  $ 
to  uuike  an  heir  of  him,  and  maybe  a  king  one  J 
these  days — the  Lord  be  praised,  for  he  was  $ 
*  beauty  all  over.”  j 

George  walked  unsteadily  to  his  seat,  and  sat  j 
flown  with  a  low  groan.  Her  words  had  wrung  { 
his  heart  with  the  most  bitter  disappointment,  j 
‘‘And  this  is  all  you  know?”  he  said,  faintly.  \ 
Margaret  looked  at  him  with  her  kind  eyes,  j 
and  answered  that  she  could  remember  nothing 
more. 

“  And  did  this  young  person,  the  fair  ono,  I  ; 
ttie&o,  did  she  never  mention  her  name  to  yon?” 
Squired  Loufe,  dropping  his  hands  as  with  a  $ 
•addon  thought.  1 


almost  painfully. 

Mary  Margaret  arose  to  go.  That  moment  a 
servant  knocked  at  the  door.  All  was  ready  for 
the  journey,  which  Louis  had  forgotten. 

The  brothers  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise, 
as  if  the  idea  of  separation  had  just  arisen. 

“  No,  I  will  not  leave  my  native  land  till  this 
mystery  is  explained,”  said  Louis,  in  answer  to 
his  brother’s  anxious  look. 

The  servant  went  out,  and  Mary  Margaret 
gathered  up  her  basket  and  disappeared  with 
him,  leaving  the  brothers  alone. 

“She  lives,  I  am  certain  that  Catharine  lives,” 
exclaimed  George,  sinking  down  upon  the  sofa, 
and  gazing  at  the  pale  face  of  his  brother,  through 
a  mist  of  joyful  tears. 

Louis  could  not  answer,  for  in  his  heart  there 
was  a  wild  struggle.  Self-reproach,  regret,  and 
a  thousand  tender  memories  of  his  wife,  strug¬ 
gled  hard  with  another  image  that  rose,  spite  of 
himself,  amid  these  sad  memories,  leaving  him 
in  a  state  of  strange  excitement. 

At  last  George  became  more  composed. 

“Now,”  be  said,  “we  have  the  world  before 
us.  Lot  there  be  no  rest  till  all  this  strange 
Btory  is  put  into  proof.” 

Louis  arose. 

“I  am  ready,  brother.”  Then,  with  a  burst 
of  natural  sorrow,  which  was  not  in  the  least 
incompatible  with  the  feelings  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  world  of  regret  in  his  voice, 

“My  poor,  poor  wife.” 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

“Mother,”  said  Mrs.  Townsend  Oakley,  lift¬ 
ing  her  eyes  gently  from  the  needlework  with 
which  she  was  employed,  “why  was  it  that  you 
took  so  strong  a  dislike  to  the  De  Marks,  whose 

gardens  adjoined  ours  when  we  lived  in - 

street?” 

Mrs.  Mead  lifted  her  eyed  to  the  face  of  her 
daughter,  and  kept  them  searchingly  upon  it  so 
long  that  a  burning  crimson  spread  over  the  fair 
cheeks  and  forehead. 

“Why  did  I  dislike  the  family,  daughter?  Be¬ 
cause  the  woman  who  called  herself  the  head 
was  in  every  respect  unworthy.” 

“But  the  son,  mother,  surely  he  was  every 
thing  that  goes  to  make  up  a  gentleman.” 
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“Ho  wa3  a  villain?”  answered  Mrs.  Mead,  i  “She  was  dead  and  in  her  coffin.*’ 
with  a  degree  of  sternness  that  made  her  daugh-  j  “But  you  saw  her  and  took  her  away  th®r 
ter  start,  and  brought  a  deluge  of  fiery  blood  to  s  “I  saw  and  recognized  her,  that  was  enoegi 
her  face.  5  To  have  brought  her  away  for  burial  would  kia 

“How?  Why,  mother,  I  never  heard  a  word  j  been  a  useless  publication  of  disgraceful fidi I 
against  him  in  my  life  before!”  j  She  had  left  no  register  of  her  real  name,  anil 

“Probably  not,  but  had  you  searched  deep  j  would  not  disgrace  you,  my  child,  by  anjthajl 
enough,  acts  rather  than  opinions  would  have  \  that  could  betray  the  connection  with  your  hit* 
settled  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  Your  husband’s  5  band.” 

sister  died  in  a  charity  hospital.  He  it  was  who  l  “Poor,  poor  girl,  how  Townsend  did 
sent  her  there!”  jher!”  sobbed  the  widow.  “It  would  biw 

“Mother,  mother!”  j  broken  his  heart!” 

The  poor  young  woman  gasped  for  breath.  She  \  “So  I  thought!”  said  the  mother,  smoothing 
could  no  longer  syllable  the  words  that  rose  to  \  the  folds  of  her  dress  with  feelings  of  deep  se¬ 
ller  lips,  but  with  a  faint  struggle  fell  back  in-  $  satisfaction,  “it  was  far  better  to  keep  him  i 
sensible  in  her  chair.  |  ignorance.  But  for  your  mention  of  that  joorj 

Mrs.  Mead  arose,  with  a  heavy  frown,  and  *  reprobate,  I  should  not  have  distressed  you  a 
bent  over  her  child.  All  of  human  feeling  that  s  myself  by  speaking  of  it.” 
she  possessed  was  centred  in  her,  and  this  sud-  5  Mrs.  Oakley  shrunk  back  with  a  shudder  u 
den  indisposition  terrified  her  more  from  its  £  De  Mark  was  thus  alluded  to,  but  gathering  sp 
cause  than  in  itself.  With  some  trepidation  she  s  courage  proceeded  with  the  subject, 
wheeled  the  easy-chair  close  to  an  open  window  \  “But  what  proofs  have  you  that  he  was  to 
and  sprinkled  the  pale  face  with  water.  The  5  blame,  mother?” 

effect  was  rapid.  After  a  moment  the  white  eye- |  “She  left  a  half  written  letter  behind^ 
lids  began  to  tremble,  and  the  young  widow  fell  !  dressed  to  this  man.  It  was  conclusive.  He  i 
into  a  fit  of  bitter  weeping.  <  was  that  deluded  her  away  from  my  protection/ 

“My  child — my  child,  what  is  this?”  ex-  5  “But,”  said  the  widow,  looking  suddenly  up, 
claimed  Mrs.  Mead,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  the  \  while  a  gleam  of  light  kindled  the  tears  tbit 
struggle  of  affright,  tenderness  and  severity  i  filled  her  eyes,  “he  may  have  been  married  u 
going  on  in  her  bosom!  >  her!” 

“Nothing,  mother.  You  were  so  abrupt  in  j  “Yes!”  answered  the  mother,  sharply,  “ari 
telling  me  of  poor  Louisa :  even  now  I  do  not  i  he  may  have  been  to  Catharine  Lacy  at  the  Ban* 
understand  it.  I  knew  that  Catharine  Lacy,  my  \  time.  There  is  a  copy  of  your  sister-in-liv’i 
own  cousin,  was  in  a  hospital,  and  perhaps  died  <  letter:  read  it;  and  never  let  me  hear  thisdb- 
there;  but  this  of  Louisa,  indeed  I  can  hardly  j  grace  alluded  to  again.” 

believe  it.”  5  Mrs.  Mead  drew  a  small  embroidered  port* 

“It  was  the  truth  though!”  j  folio  from  her  pocket,  and  springing  the  gc44 

“But,  mother,  Townsend  always  thought  she  l  clasp,  took  from  among  other  documents,  a  copy 

died  at  your  house!”  5  of  the  letter  with  which  our  readers  are  familitr 

“How  was  I  to  tell  him  otherwise?  He  would  <  Mrs.  Oakley  reached  forth  her  hand  with  is 

always  have  censured  me  for  leaving  her  with  j  effort,  and  nerving  herself  to  the  task  read  tbs 
the  servants — he  would  never  have  believed  that  * letter  through.  Her  face  grew  paler  and  ptkr 
a  creature  so  young  could  have  outwitted  us  all,  \  as  she  proceeded;  the  tears  crowded  to  hereje, 
and  concealed  herself,  even  in  the  greatest  ex-  j  and,  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  the  letter  shook  like 
tremities,  up  to  the  very  day  of  her  death.  She  J  a  dry  leaf  in  her  grasp.  At  last  she  looked  sadly 
was  dead,  and  I  informed  him  of  the  fact.  The  \  up  at  her  mother. 

particulars  would  have  aggravated  his  grief!”  j  “And  did  they  both  die  with  hit  name  spot 
“And  how  did  you  learn  these  particulars,  |  their  lips?” 
mother?”  asked  the  widow,  with  a  degree  of  J  “It  is  the  usual  infatuation!”  answered  Mrt. 

constraint  that  kept  her  face  white  os  snow.  >  Mead,  bitterly,  but  evading  the  direct  question 

“The  very  night  of  her  death  she  sent  me  a  \  “But  the  child,  poor  Louisa’s  child,  what  be* 
few  broken  lines  from  the  hospital,  begging  me  |  come  of  that?” 

to  come  and  see  her.”  jj  Spite  of  her  self-command,  Mrs.  Mead  shrank 

“And  you  went?”  J  from  the  question.  She  had  never  inquired  re* 

“  Yes,  the  next  day.”  s  garding  this  child,  and  a  sensation  of  shame 

“And  you  saw  her?  She  told  you  this  with  \  crept  over  her  as  she  admitted  th*  fact, 
her  own  lips?’  *  “Then  you  do  not  know  if  it  is  dead  or 
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j?”  inquired  Mrs.  Oakley,  in  a  low,  grave  ^  of  a  Dc  Mark  that  I  speak:  appearances  may  be 
,  which  fell  upon  the  proud  woman’s  ear  i  against  him,  but  I  will  not  believe  him  so  wicked 
i  rebuke,  which  she  was  instantly  ready  to  j  till  the  proofs  are  beyond  contradiction.  Louisa 
t.  \  may  be  dead,  Catharine  Lacy  may  be  dead :  but 

'id  you  expect  me  to  drag  proofs  of  our  own  5  though  their  last  acts  and  their  last  words  accuse 
ice  before  the  world,  Mrs.  Townsend  Oak-  j  him,  I  will  not  believe  them !” 

$  Mrs.  Mead  stood  motionless,  towering  upright 
>  widow  arose,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  |  like  a  pillow  of  marble.  Her  voice  was  concen- 
uivering.  £  trated  and  hoarse ;  she  made  no  gestures,  but 

will  search  for  this  child.  If  it  is  alive  God  s  her  eyes  absolutely  burned  with  indignation, 
lermit  me  to  make  atonement,’*  she  said,  {  44  And  you  know  this  Be  Mark?” 

{  44Yes,  mother,  I  know  him!” 

it  instant  little  George  entered  the  room.  <  14  Have  Been  him  since  your  husband’s  death, 

juris  were  blown  back  from  his  broad  fore- 1  perhaps?” 
and  his  eyes  sparkled;  he  had  caught  a|  44 Yes,  mother,  often!” 
painted  butterfly,  and  held  it  up  in  \  44  Here  in  this  house,  no  doubt,  where  the 

ph.  The  attitude,  the  curve  of  his  bright  ^  widow  came  to  bury  her  griefs!” 
the  whole  face,  struck  both  these  women  5  Here  the  proud  woman’s  wrath  blazed  forth, 
one  thought,  and  their  eyes  met.  A  sud-  j  Her  hand  was  clenched ;  her  foot  was  half  lifted 
nd  dark  frown  swept  over  the  face  of  Mrs.  £  from  the  floor,  as  if  to  spurn  the  widow  and 
,  while  the  daughter  grew  still  and  white  \  child  from  her  presence. 

all  the  blood  in  her  veins  had  turned  to  <  14  Here,  I  say,  here  you  may  have  received 

^  him  in  a  house  consecrated  to  tears,  under  the 
ou  need  not  search  far,”  said  Mrs.  Mead,  *  roof  which  shelters  your  mother!”  she  con¬ 
ing  her  finger  at  the  child,  44  ho  came  from  \  tinned,  lifting  her  hoarse  voice, 
istitution.”  5  The  young  widow  stood  pale  and  firm  before 

s.  Oakley  slowly  approached  the  boy.  Her  j  all  this  wrath ;  and  the  pretty  child  clung  to  her 
i  trembled  violently  as  she  put  back  his  \  eagerly%  following  each  motion  of  the  haughty 
and  a  spasm  of  pain  shot  through  her  as  5  woman  with  his  brave,  bright  eyes. 

>oy  sprang  up,  and  locking  his  arms  over?  44  It  is  true,”  she  said,  44 1  have  seen  him  here.” 
jeck,  attempted  to  surprise  her  with  his  j  44 And  you  encourage  him?” 
kisses.  1  44 Mother,  I  love  him!” 

fho  made  yen  cry,  mamma? — who  made?  The  words  were  spoken  unfalteringly,  but  with 
ry?”  |  that  gentle  dignity  that  always  accompanies 

o  one,  darlireg,”  said  the  widow,  struggling  j  truthful  courage.  The  mother  looked  at  her  in 
st  the  recoil  of  her  own  heart,  but  enforced,  \  fierce,  white  wrath.  Her  hand  was  slowly  up- 
were,  to  unclasp  his  little  hands.  s  lifted;  her  lips  moved  without  uttering  a  sound, 

e  boy  drew  back,  and  his  bright  Ups  began  j  and  with  this  mute  malediction  she  left  the  room, 
iver.  <  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  bouse, 

have  lost  the  butterfly,”  he  sobbed,  re-  j  Once  alone  with  the  child,  Mrs.  Oakley  gave 
illy,  following  the  gossamer  wings  as  they  l  way  to  the  painful  thoughts  that  crowded  upon 
d  away  with  his  eyes;  “and  now  my  own  \  her.  What  right  had  she  to  feel  these  pangs  of 
na  don’t  care  about  my  kisses!”  >  bitter  jealousy  regarding  a  man  who  had  never 

he  does — she  does!’’  cried  the  widow,  sink-  j  spoken  to  her  of  love?  Who  had  never  in  word, 
o  her  kn#es  and  winding  her  arms  around  J  at  least,  expressed  more  than  a  friendly  interest 
bild.  “The  better,  all  the  better  if  these  j  in  her  or  hers?  Was  it  her  place  to  arraign  the 
eyes  are  his.  Ah,  I  knew,  I  knew  that  j  man  as  false  to  others  who  had  given  her  no 
was  some  sweet  mystery  in  a  love,  that  no  }  power  to  question  his  slightest  action?  And — 
*r  ever  felt  more  purely  for  her  own  child.  S  oh,  shame  on  her  womanhood — had  she  not  con- 
t  is  everything  to  know  that  his  life  fills  my  j  fessed  to  loving  him  unsought,  shamelessly  con- 
.  that  I  have  fed  and  cherished  it  so  long!”  ?  fessed  it,  and,  above  all,  to  that  austere  mother 
Voman,  what  is  this?”  cried  Mrs.  Mead,  \  who  scarcely  knew  what  a  sensation  was,  and 
>ng  across  the  floor  and  seizing  her  daugh  j  who  held  the  faintest  approach  to  enthusiasm  as 
y  the  shoulder;  “are  you  raving  mad?  Is  \  a  species  of  madness? 

)e  Mnrk  you  speak  of?”  \  The  blood  burned  upon  that  young  cheek  as 

fes,  mother,”  said  the  widow,  rising  to  her  J  she  remembered  the  words  that  scarcely  seemed 
but  with  the  child’s  hand  in  hers.  “It  is  \  her  own — words  that  had  driven  that  proud 
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mother  from  her  roof,  and  now  burned  in  fiery  $  44  If  I  did  but  know — if  I  could  but  ham 

shame  upon  her  cheek.  But  this  sudden  intei-  S  certainty  !”  answered  the  widow,  almost  will;, 
ligence  had  driven  her  almost  mad.  Doubt,  \  “But  why  do  you  ask  just  now?  Has  every ch 
jealousy,  and  a  thousand  wild  pangs  rent  her  <  conspired  to  torture  me  with  doubts  and  »«:- 
heart  with  a  pain  never  dreamed  of  before.  \  sations  ?  Who  told  you  that  he  was  not  aj  | 
“Oh,  if  the  dead  could  arise — if  the  truth  \  child ?" 
could  be  dragged  up  from  the  depths  of ‘their  |  “No  one,**  answered  Catharine.  “Uptotli 
graves!  I  cannot  believe  it,  I  will  not  believe  it  j  hour  I  supposed  that  he  was  your  child; 
My  own  cousin — my  own  dear  sister,  oh,  if  it  J  this  mark,  forgive  me,  but  I  have  seen  it  befoit' 
should  be  true — if  he  had  indeed  wronged  them  £  “When?  how?  Where  did  you  ever m £* 
in  this  fearful  way."  \  red  cross  upon  his  temple?” 

She  had  sunk  to  the  floor,  and  burying  her  \  “I  saw  it,  or  one  exactly  like  it,  some  years 
face  in  her  folded  arms,  muttered  these  things  Sago,  upon  an  infant  not  three  weeks  old,” said 
aloud.  The  poor  woman  was  so  unused  to  pas-  \  Catharine,  answering  the  impassioned  interr> 
sionate  conflicts,  that  this  gust  of  sorrow  swept  S  gation  with  thoughtful  sadness, 
over  her  like  madness.  >  “  And  where  ? — not  that  the  children  eoc’: 

“Mother,"  said  George,  laying  one  plump  \  possibly  have  been  the  same,  you  know— bs 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  bending  his  grieved  \  where  was  this  child  with  a  cross  like  this!” 
face  lovingly  to  hers,  “mother,  dear,  look  up!  5  Catharine  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  ja- 
The  lady,  the  lady!"  *  swered  with  grave  composure, 

Mrs.  Oakley  lifted  her  face,  affrighted  that  her  j  “The  child  was  a  nursling  in  the  housed  * 
passion  should  have  had  other  witnesses  than  { poor  Irish  woman,  who  was  kind  to  me  wheel 
the  child.  But  when  she  recognized  the  intruder,  J  wanted  friends." 

the  look  of  annoyance  gave  way,  and  she  arose  \  “But  where  did  this  Irish  woman  finl  tii? 
with  a  sad  smile,  apologizing  for  her  singular  5  child ?  Of  course  it  had  parents?”  qnestwwd 
position.  \  the  widow,  breathlessly. 

“I  have  brought  a  lame  bird  for  little  George  *  “I  think  it  was  an  orphan.” 

to  nurse,”  said  Catharine  Lacy,  entering  the  \  “Well,  but  where  did  she  And  it?” 

drawing-room,  with  her  right  hand  folded  over  |  Catharine  grew  very  pale,  but  she  ansvert-i 
a  robin  nestled  in  the  palm  of  her  left.  “Some  s  quietly, 

cat  has  wounded  it,  I  fancy.  See,  George,  what  \  “From  Bellevue  Hospital,  I  believe.” 

I  have  brought  for  you."  j  The  widow  drew  a  deep  breath.  She  lookrJ 

Catharine  spoke  hurriedly,  and  turned  her  '  anxiously  from  little  George  4o  her  vbitcr, 
eyes  away  from  Mrs.  Oakley,  for  a  single  glance  5  attempted  to  speak,  and  desisted  again  as  if 
at  her  agitated  face  was  enough  to  arouse  all  the  j  afraid  of  saying  too  much, 
instinctive  delicacy  of  her  nature.  $  “And  his  mother?  Oh,  for  mercy’s  sake, if 

“I  don’t  want  a  lame  robin,”  said  George,  $  you  know  anything  of  his  mother,  tell  meafoat 
turning  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  “They  s  her?"  - 

have  hurt  my  pretty  mamma,  and  I’d  rather  j  “I  know  nothing!"  answered  Catharine,  wid 
take  care  of  her.  She’s  worse  wounded  than  \  sudden  reserve.  “How  should  I?” 
the  bird."  \  “Not  even  the  mother’s  name?  ^Only  tells* 

Mrs.  Oakley’s  face  flushed  with  fond  triumph  <  that,  and  I  will  pray  for  you — bless  you  fer¬ 
ns  the  boy  came  toward  her,  and  turning  her  Sever !" 

eyes  upon  Catharine,  sho  said,  |  There  was  so  much  anxiety,  something  # 

“Isn’t  he  truthful?  Is  there  a  drop  of  faith-  \  touchingly  eager  in  her  voice  and  manner,  that 
less  blood  in  his  veins?"  i;  Catharine  was  deeply  touched. 

“He  is  an  angel!"  answered  Catharine,  gazing  j  “I  only  know  her  Christian  name,  certain^ 
fondly  on  the  child,  and  stooping  down  she  passed  s  she  answered. 

her  hand  through  the  curls  that  fell  over  his  \  “Yes,  yes,  and  that  was - "  Mrs.  Oakley 

white  forehead.  In  doing  this  she  exposed  the  j  broke  off,  checking  herself  suddenly  in  her  in- 
tiny  red  cross  which  we  have  before  seen  among  $  terruption. 

those  clustering  curls.  ^  “That  was  Louisa,  I  am  sure  it  was  Louis*; 

Catharine  caught  her  breath  at  the  sight,  and  j  as  for  the  rest  I  have  no  certainty." 
drew  away  her  fingers  as  if  the  cross  had  been  “But  you  heard  other  names?” 
of  living  fire.  “Yes,  several.” 

“What  is  this? — whose  child  is  this?”  she  “  Tell  me,  pray  do — what  other  names  did  joB 

questioned,  in  a  hurried  manner.  hear?” 
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‘‘One  name  was  Barton;  the  other - ’*  t  “The  other/*  said  Catharine,  slowly,  and 

ttharine  stopped  abruptly,  and  her  face  grew  \  looking  sadly  into  the  anxious  face  turned  upon 
]lid.  j  her,  “the  other  was  your  own  name — Oakley.’* 

“Well,  that  other.  I  do  not  recognize  this.**  S  (to  be  continued.) 


HELEN  GORDON. 

BT  MBS.  ANNA  BACHB. 


Shi  put  her  tiny  hand  in  mine. 

She  climbed  upon  my  knee ; 

And  on  my  breast  her  little  head 
She  rested  trustingly. 

Sweet  Helen  Gordon !  round  my  heart 
A  spell  of  loro  she  flung. 

And  its  chilled  fountains  flowed  again, 

As  when  that  heart  was  young. 

Through  the  world’s  howling  wilderness, 
With  bleeding  feet  I've  stcpt, 

When  Hate’s  fierce  tigers  at  me  sprang, 
And  Treachery’s  serpents  crept 
And  through  its  glittering  marts  I’ve  trod, 
Where  hearts  are  bought  and  sold; 

And  worthless  found  the  waves,  for  which 
I  paid  Affection’s  gold. 


So  oft  deceived,  I’ve  learned  distrust^— 
I  hear  a  kindly  phrase, 

And  shuddering  Memory  feels  again 
The  pangs  of  former  days. 

But  Childhood  wears  no  guildful  mask. 
Its  words  of  love  are  true; 

And  soothingly  those  lisping  words, 
Sweet  Helen !  came  from  you. 

God  bless  you,  Helon ! — precious  lamb, 
May  you  be  one  of  those 
Who  list  to  the  Good  Shepherd’s  voice, 
And  follow  where  Ho  goes. 

I  soon  shall  lose  you— you  will  soon 
Not  know  that  e’er  we  met, 

But  Helen  Gordon  is  a  name 
I  never  shall  forget. 


GRANDMOTHER’S  BALLAD. 

BY  MAEY  W.  ALEXANDER. 


Youno  Jamie  Day,  a  sailor  bold,  J 

Just  going  out  to  sea,  | 

Packed  chest  and  hammock,  left  behind  * 
His  heart  with  Lizzie  Lee; 

A  charming  lass  with  whaling  stock,  n 

And  gold  and  bank  notes  fast,  s 

But  trifling  only  with  the  lad  ^ 

Who  shipped  before  the  mast.  ^ 

For  Jamie  he  had  not  been  gone  > 

Six  months  outside  the  bay,  S 

When  Lizzie  married  Captain  Horn,  j 

And  followed  him  away;  j 

Though  Love  for  bor  kept  stormy  watch  5 
And  furled  the  crazy  sail,  < 

And  fearlessly  through  bloody  waves  < 

Pursued  the  flying  whole.  ^ 

And  divod  where  coral  reefs  uprose,  5 

And  roofs  of  madrepore,  > 

And  robbed  of  pearls  and  rubiee  red  j 

Old  Ocean's  jeweled  floor,  j 

And  stranded  on  the  sandy  beach  \ 

In  search  of  dainty  shells;  \ 


And  washed  the  sea- weed,  long  and  bright, 
From  out  its  mossy  cells, 

For  in  his  heart  young  Jamie  wore 
A  talisman  of  truth, 

That  faith  in  love  supreme  which  makes 
A  hero  of  the  youth. 

But  homeward  bound  the  ship  at  last 
The  tide  came  dropping  down, 

And  suddenly  a  clarion  cry 
Awoke  the  drowsy  town, 

“A  ship  in  sight,  she’s  heaving  to, 

Bring  out  the  telescope 
Then  mother’s  ran  with  prayerful  lips, 

And  maids  in  eager  hope, 

There  in  the  stream,  all  taught  and  trim. 
The  gallant  vessel  lies, 

While  o’er  her  tall  mast  graceftilly 
The  gay  old  pennant  flies. 

And  as  they  wait  the  pilot  boat 
To  bring  her  safely  in, 

The  sailors  whistle  thought  away, 

Or  drown  it  in  the  din, 
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They  doff  their  tarry  overalls 
And  roll  in  trousers  blue, 

And  jerkins  loosely  buttoned  o'er 
The  bosom's  broad  tattoo. 

Up  in  the  loft  young  Jamie  sits, 

While  from  the  boat  below. 

To  questions  crowding  thick  and  ffcst 
The  quick  responses  go. 

“  What  news  ashore  ?"  “  The  Eeefor  Will 
Is  fitting  out  for  sea, 

The  Spear  has  sailed,  and  Dickie  Horn 
Has  married  Lizzie  Lee." 

What  thunderbolt  or  lightning  stroke 
Just  then  poor  Jamie  hit, 

That  stark  and  stiff,  but  still  as  death. 

He  tumbled  in  a  fit. 

Go  blundering  gossip  take  him  up 
And  bear  him  to  the  shore, 

For  Jamie  Day  will  never  make 
Another  voyage  more. 

They  mended  well  his  broken  limbs, 

His  muscles  firmly  knit,  N 


But  from  that  hour  the  hapless  lad 
Was  limping  in  his  wiL 
A  muttering,  jibing  idiot  now. 

Poor  Jamie  you  may  see. 

Forever  wandering  up  ud  down 
In  search  of  Lizzie  Lee. 

All  night  he  roams  along  the  beach. 
All  day  the  crowded  street, 

Where  Lizzie  walks  her  face  concealed 
Lest  Jamie  she  Bhould  meet. 

Now,  flirting  lasses,  to  my  tale 
I  pray  give  kindly  heed. 

For  grandma’s  moral  is  so  plain. 

That  she  who  runs  may  read; 
Coquetting  is  a  proper  art 
When  properly  'tia  used. 

Unworthy  woman  only  when 
By  vanity  abused. 

Divine  when  skilfully  arrayed 
Against  a  treacherous  part, 

But  cruel  when  you  stoop  to  break 
An  honest  fellow’s  heart. 


TO  MY  SISTER. 

BT  JULIA  A.  BABBBB. 


Sister  dear,  we  miss  thee  ever 
In  oof  quiet  cottage  home. 

Miss  thee  in  our  morning  ramblo, 
And  when  evening  shadows  come, 
As  we  gather  'round  the  fireside, 

At  the  hour  of  evening  prayer, 
Then  we  listen  for  thy  coming, 
Gazing  on  thy  vacant  chair. 

Where  the  wild  flowers  of  the  prairie 
Give  the  air  their  rich  perfume, 
Where  the  sun  doth  set  in  glory, 
There  is  now  thy  chosen  home. 


And  though  Hoaven's  rich  blessings  scatter’d 
O’er  those  fruitful  plains  may  be. 

Still,  I  know  thy  native  mountains 
Ever  will  be  dear  to  theo. 

'Mid  tbe  flowers  of  Affection 

That  are  blooming  'round  thy  way, 

Wilt  thou  take  this  wild  flower  chaplet 
I  have  twined  for  thee  to-day  ? 

Wilt  thou  prize  it  for  the  giver? 

To  tby  heart  will  memories  come 
From  this  bumble  wild  flower  offering, 
Whisp’ring  of  thy  childhood  home? 


TO  “PETERSON'S  MAGAZINE.” 


BT  J.  N.  PAGE. 


As  month  by  month  still  bears  us  on, 
Adown  life’s  billowy,  surging  tide, 
We’ll  greet  with  joy  the  little  book, 
And  set  dull  caro  awhile  aside, 

As  o’er  its  pure,  unsullied  page 


I  We  bend  to  qnaff  its  nectar  sage. 

And  smile,  or  weep,  or  pensive  weigti 
The  thoughts  which  others  there  confer. 
Come,  welcome  then,  thou  casket  raro 
\  Of  varied  jewels,  rich  and  rare. 
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DRESS  FOR  LITTLE  GIRL. 


BT  EMILY  H.  MAY. 

We  give,  this  month,  the  pattern  of  a  girl’s 
dress,  with  a  low  body  closed  behind.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  suitable  for  a  girl  six  or  seven  years  old. 
No.  1.  Half  front  of  body. 

No.  2.  Back. 

No.  3.  Half  lappet. 

No.  4.  Rovers. 

The  dotted  line  on  No.  2  and  No.  3  shows  the 
place  of  the  revers  on  each  of  those  parts. 

No.  5.  Sleeves  with  two  flounces. 

No.  6.  Flounce  of  sleeve. 

The  two  dotted  lines  on  this  sleeve  show  the 
place  of  each  of  the  trimmings. 

We  give  these  patterns  for  children’s  dresses 
more  frequently  than  those  for  ladies,  because 
the  applications  wo  receive  for  such  are  more 
numerous,  and  because  more  families  are  in  the 
habit  of  making  up  their  children’s  dresses  than 
those  of  the  ladies,  members  of  it. 

We  repeat  here,  what  we  have  said  in  former 
numbers,  that  wo  are  always  willing  to  oblige 
our  patrons  by  engraving  such  patterns  as  they 
may  desire,  whether  of  cloaks,  mantillas,  basques, 
or  otherwise.  For  the  method  of  enlarging  pat¬ 
terns  we  refor  to  former  numbers. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  only 
Magaxine  to  give  these  patterns  and  diagrams 
systematically,  and  the  first  to  introduce  them. 


MODELLING  IN  LEATHER.  — NO.  IV. 


BT  MBS.  OILBKBT. 


is  glued  round  the  stem  that  is  brought  through 

the  circles,  after  being  properly  moulded,  as  But  the  petals  are  modelled  in  every  l*!*0 
hereafter  described,  pinch  them  with  the  fingers  like  the  Chrysanthemum;  the  centre  of  the  fl°fer 


the  drawing:  bore  a  hole  through  the  work,  vi 
insert  the  stem  and  leaves  which  have  been  prr 
▼iously  moulded. 

Nearly  the  same  operation  is  pursued  si  re¬ 
gards  the  Dahlia,  the  circles  being  rather  lsip 
and  of  somewhat  different  pattern  thus: 


of  the  Cabinet: — These  flowers  require  great  care 
and  practice  in  their  formation.  The  circle  in 
the  drawing  represents  a  working  pattern ;  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  these,  ten  in  number,  complete  the 
operation,  viz:  two  3  in.  diameter,  two  2i  in.  dia¬ 
meter,  and  gradually  decreasing  in  size,  finishing 
the  centre  neatly  with  a  very  small  circle,  which 


Among  the  tools  necessary  in  our  beautiful 
art,  not  hitherto  mentioned,  is  the  Veiner,  re¬ 
presented  in  the  following  cut 


Copy  nature  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  mark¬ 
ing  only  the  principal  veins,  as,  in  the  operation 
of  moulding,  the  more  minute  indentations  would 
be  lost;  the  leather  should  be  moderately  damped ; 
and  the  veining  should  be  done  on  some  soft  sub- 
stanoe;  a  piece  of  calico  folded  several  times  is 
a  good  material  to  work  upon. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  mode  of  making 
the  Dahlia  and  Chrysanthemum  as  alluded  to  in 
our  last  article,  in  connexion  with  the  decoration 


in  the  same  manner  as  yon  would  aleaf,^ 
you  produed  the  form  given  in  the  accompsavisj 
sketch. 

After  having  completed  the  circles  in  this  wsr, 
put  them  together  to  form  the  flower;  andvta 
perfectly  dry,  the  petals  should  be  firmly  glneV 
commencing  with  the  small  ones,  finishing  th 
back  with  two  extra  circles,  as  represented  a 
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s  composed  of  a  half  grape — the  mode  of  making 
rhieh  haying  been  already  described — the  stem 


i  inserted  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  finishing 
le  Chrysanthemum.  A  drawing  of  the  Dahlia 
ms  completed  is  here  represented. 


Directions  for  Hardening,  Tinting,  and 
arxishing. — I  believe  that  the  greatest  im- 
sdiment  to  the  production  of  good,  solid,  and 
ell-finished  work,  is  in  the  process  of  harden- 
ig  and  tinting  it;  and  I  have  frequently  been 
>ld  by  ladies  that,  after  having  mounted  their 
nines,  &c.,  with  carefully  made  flowers,  the 
hole  has  been  spoilt  in  the  act  of  coloring; 
?nce  the  preference  in  many  for  leaving  the 
ork  light,  using  only  a  solution  of  size.  If 
roper  compositions  are  procurred,  and  the 
rections  (which  I  will  endeavor  to  render  as 
ain  as  possible)  are  strictly  observed,  there  is 
)  reason  why  any  one  should  be  diappointed, 
•their  work  spoilt  in  the  finishing  process;  the 
feet  produced,  I  am  certain,  will  be  perfectly 
itisfactory.  Presuming,  then,  that  such  com- 
ositions  only  are  used  which  have  been  tested 
J  practical  experience,  viz:  the  hardening, 
ating,  and  lustre,  the  process  is  very  simple. 


j  Hardening  the  Work. — Having  previously 
£  warmed  the  mixture  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a 
j  vessel  of  hot  water,  poor  a  portion  of  it  into  a 
{  saucer  which  has  been  warmed  by  the  fire,  or 
t  over  the  gas;  take  a  hog’s-hair  brush  of  a  size 
<  according  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  give 
|  the  whole  of  it  a  free  coating,  both  at  the  back 
J  and  face;  this  will  dry  sufficiently  in  an  hour  to 
|  repeat  the  operation;  when  finished,  dip  the 

1'  brush  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  rub  it  quite  dry 
in  a  piece  of  coarse  towelling,  it  will  then  be  fit 
for  use  when  required;  clean  the  saucer  with  a 
$  piece  of  rag,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
s  tion  of  the  tint. 

\  Timing. — Shake  the  bottle  of  the  tint  well; 

|  use  a  similar  brush,  as  in  the  Inst  case,  and  also  • 
s  a  very  small  one  to  get  into  the  interstices,  as  it 
|  is  apt  to  turn  the  huirs  of  the  larger  brush  in 
5  forcing  it  into  those  places.  Do  not  dip  the 
J  brush  into  the  centre  of  the  color,  but  take  it 
$  from  one  side  of  the  saucer,  and  keep  the  place 
^  moist  by  rubbing  the  brush  Qgainst  the  side,  to 
s  prevent  its  becoming  clogged,  and  thus  rendered 
[  difficult  and  unpleasant  to  work  with;  it  is  well 
\  to  have  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine  in  another 

!  saucer,  so  as  occasionally  to  wash  out  the  brush 
nnd  proceed  again.  Having  carefully  painted 
I  the  work,  and  examined  it  to  see  if  every  part 
!  is  covered,  that  there  may  be  no  irregularity, 

!  leave  it  to  dry;  it  will  be  ready  next  morning 
for  a  second  coat;  and  if  a  rich,  full  color  is  re- 
\  quired  I  put  on  three  coats,  but  thet  entirely 
\  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  color  used.  Wash 
5  the  brush  in  turpentine,  and  rub  it  dry  as  before. 

1 1  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
|  bad  work  we  see  is  attributable  to  the  tinting; 

\  there  is  a  mixture  sold  composed  of  aaphaltum, 
s  and  I  defy  any  one  to  apply  it  with  success:  it 
l  dries  rapidly,  the  brushes  become  clogged,  and 
\  if  you  miss  any  places  you  make  a  blotch  in 
|  attempting  to  repair  them;  no  wonder,  then, 

>  that  the  whole  matter  is  frequently  given  up  in 
\  despair,  the  result  owing  entirely  to  the  use  of 
<  bad  materials.  These  difficulties  I  had  to  con- 
>  tend  with  in  the  first  stages;  but  they  are  now 
\  entirely  overcome,  and  I  can  produce  tints  of 

Iany  shade,  and  an  even  tone  of  color  throughout, 
which  any  lady  may  see  by  an  inspection  of  my 
s  works. 

$  The  application  of  the  ordinary  varnishes, 

{ whether  spirit  or  oil,  renders  the  work  too 
^glossy  in  appearance;  but  any  varnish  maker 
\  will  obviate  this,  by  your  representing  that 
yon  require  to  produce  a  polish  similar  to  that 
[  which  is  generally  seen  on  oak  carving.  In 
[  concluding  my  observations  relative  to  the  Cabi- 
‘  net,  I  would  state  that  the  color  is  a  light  oak, 
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the  edges  of  the  shelves  and  the  oral  frames,  » them,  and  also  the  back  underneath  the  shell 
together  with  the  feet  and  pillars,  are  picked  j  and  the  whole  forms  a  most  elegant  piece  ef ' 
out  with  gold ;  the  frames  have  plate  glass  in  s  furniture. 


GAUNTLET  GUFF  IN  TATTING. 


BT  MLLE.  DEVOUR. 


Materials. — The  Tatting  ootton,  No.  3 ;  with  1  double,  picot,  2  double,  picot,  2  double.  Dn* 
sewing  cotton.  No.  70  and  patent  glace  thread,  s  it  up  as  before. 

No.  40.  |  8rrf  loop. — 2  double,  join,  2  double,  join,  5 

The  tatting,  which  forms  the  edge  and  medal- 1  double,  picot,  2  double,  picot,  2  double, 
lions  of  this  cuff,  is  done  separately,  and  in  the  4th. — Like  8rd. 

following  manner:  Repeat  these  3 — namely,  the  2nd,  3rd,  sai 

Medallion. — 1st  loop  (at  the  point)  4  double  ;  4th — alternately,  until  enough  is  done  for  tk 
stitches,  1  picot,  12  double,  1  picot,  4  double,  cuff.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  out  the  shaped 
Draw  the  loop  up  quite  tight.  the  cuff  in  toile  cire,  and  make  your  edging  u 

2nd  loop. — 4  double,  join  to  the  last  picot,  10  ^  fit  it.  The  number  of  loops  seen  in  the  engrr- 
double,  1  picot,  3  double.  Draw  it  up,  but  not  ing  ought  to  be  enough ;  but,  of  course,  tbi 
quite  tight.  jj  must  depend  on  the  sise  of  the  hand.  The  1st 

8rd  loop. — 3  double,  join,  10  double,  picot,  3  loops  at  the  corners  should  be  drawn  quite 
double.  Draw  it  up,  but  not  so  tight  as  the  last  and  those  on  each  side  tighter  than  usual?  u 
4th  loop. — Like  3rd.  form  the  points. 

6th  hop. — 3  double,  join,  10  double,  picot,  4  When  finished,  tack  both  these  and  the  nek* 
double.  Draw  it  up  nearly  tight,  1;  lions  on  the  toile  cire;  fill  each  medallion 

6*A  hop.-+( at  the  other  point)  4  double,  join,  English  lace,  done  with  the  boar’s-head  cottoa; 
12  double,  picot,  4  double.  Draw  it  np  quite  :j  then  run  a  line  of  braid  along  the  inner  edge  t. 
tight.  the  cuff,  to  form  a  foundation,  and  with  & 

7th. — Like  2nd.  glace  thread  work  a  ground  of  English 

8th  £  9th. — Like  3rd.  »  done  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

10* h. — Like  6th,  only  instead  of  making  a  5  but  with  the  bars  of  thread  nearly  half  an  *** 

picot,  join  to  the  first  loop.  Knot  the  two  ends  $  apart 

together,  and  cut  the  thread.  t  Finish  the  cuff  by  covering  the  threads  at  tk 

Four  of  these  medallions  will  be  required  for  \  base  of  the  loops  of  tatting  with  close  butter 
each  cuff.  ;  hole  stitch,  for  which  also  the  glace  thread 

Border. — Is*  hop. — 7  double,  picot,  2  double’  \  be  used, 
picot,  2  double.  Draw  it  up,  but  not  tight.  $  Collars  may  easily  be  made  in  the  same  **•’ 
2nd  hop. — 2  double,  join,  2  double,  join,  7  \  to  match  the  cuffs,  the  shape  of  the  collar  beisj 
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ut  in  toile  cire  and  the  work  adapted  to  it.  This  j  Our  readers  "will  remember  that  a  double 
dll  be  a  close  imitation  of  the  worked  colors  ^  stitch  in  tatting  means  one  stitch  up  and  one 
rith  open  grounds,  now  so  fashionable,  but  they  S  down, 
ill  be  both  handsomer  and  far  more  durable.  ^ 


POINT  LACE  RUFFLE. 

BT  MBS.  ABN  8.  STEPHENS. 


Materials. — Point  lace  cottons,  and  extremely 
narrow  French  white  cotton  braid,  No.  7. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  a  collar,  as  well  as 
Tor  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  more  immediately 
designed. 

To  make  the  ruffle  of  a  proper  form,  draw  a 
complete  circle  on  colored  paper — the  circle  being 
twenty-four  inches  in  circumference,  or  eight  in 
diameter.  This  round  is  for  the  inner  line  of 
braid. 

The  pattern,  which  you  will  perceive  to  be  a 
*ory  simple  one,  must  then  be  traced,  marked 
with  Indian  ink,  and  braided,  and  the  mode  of 


t  filling  up  the  same  only  in  every  alternate  sec- 
\  tion. 

|  The  stitches  may  be  done  in  the  following 
j  cottons: — 

^  Mechlin  lace;  cotton,  No.  100. 

$  Valenciennes  point;  cotton.  No.  90. 

it  Brussels  edge  and  lace;  cotton,  No.  70. 

\  English  lace;  cotton,  No.  90. 

Venice  lace;  cotton,  No.  90. 

Rosette.  Mecklenburgh  cotton,  No.  100. 

\  Venitian  bars;  Sorrento  bars  and  edging; 
|  Mecklenburgh  cotton.  No.  120. 

\  Directions  for  Point  Lace,  with  diagrams,  have 
\  been  published  in  former  numbers. 


HANDKERCHIEF  BORDERS. 
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BABY'S  BOOT. 


Materials. — White  and  blue  Berlin  wool, 
quarter  ounce  of  each;  needle,  No.  16. 

With  the  colored  wool  make  a  chain  of  9 
stitches,  and  work  one  row  in  double  crochet; 
after  this  row  increase  by  making  one  loop  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  row. 

2nd  row. — 2  blue,  2  white;  repeat. 

8rd  row. — 1  white,  (a)  2  blue  above  the  blue 
in  last  row,  2  white;  repeat  from  (a.) 

Aik  row. — 2  blue  above  the  white  in  last  row, 
2  white  above  the  blue;  repeat. 

6/A  row. — 1  white,  (a)  2  blue,  2  white;  repeat 
from  (a.)  work  those  four  last  rows  4  times; 
which  finishes  the  front.  For  the  sides  work  10 
stitches  of  the  front,  repeating  the  pattern  10 
times,  then  join  this  to  the  front,  and  work  a 
row  of  open  crochet  all  round.  For  the  leg, 
work  with  while  wool  2  chain,  2  long;  repeat 
all  round.  2nd  row. — 2  chain,  2  long,  making 
the  first  long  above  the  second  long  of  previous 


(round,  and  second  above  the  first  chain; 

all  round;  repeat  this  row  6  times,  finishbx 
\  with  a  row  of  double  crochet.  Work  a  frits? 
?  as  follows,  with  the  blue  wool,  round  the  top  d 
|  the  boot,  and  above  the  row  of  open  crock- 
\  worked  across  the  instep  and  around  the  ih* 
\  Hold  the  wool  loosely,  pass  the  needle  throat 
j  the  first  stitch,  and  draw  the  wool  through  uA 
\  make  a  chain  stitch;  work  thus  ineverjloof 
i  For  the  sole  make  a  chain  of  8  stitches  with  the 
i  white  wool,  and  work  backward  and  forwards 
<  double  stitch  crochet,  that  is  taking  both  loc-p* 
\  werk  8  rows,  increasing  at  each  edge;  wort' 
|  row 8  without  increasing,  then  6,  decreasing  it 
each  edge,  then  6  rows  without  decreasing,  the 
8  rows  increasing,  then  6  without  inemsog. 
now  decrease  in  the  next  row,  which  fiaisba 
the  whole,  sew  it  to  the  boot,  and  pass  a  wrr?» 
ribbon  through  the  open  round  above  the  i* 
step. 


CROCHET  MAT. 

BT  MRS.  PULLAN. 


Materials  — Eight  shades  of  scarlet  wool,  $  window  cord.  For  pattern  see  front  of  w®" 
two  skeins  each,  and  six  skeins  of  maize-colored  \  ber. 

filoselle  silk,  and  eleven  yards  of  rather  fine  ^  1st  Round. — Deepest  scarlet;  form  the  end  if 
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he  cord  into  a  round,  on  which  work  12  sc. 
ititches. 

2nd.— (Same  shade.)  Work  two  stitches  in 
wery  loop, 


il3th. — f  6  moise  into  6,  12  scarlet,  6  maize 
into  6,  2  scarlet  f ;  repeat. 

14th. — f  4  maixe,  1  scarlet,  2  maize,  11  soar- 
\  let  into  10,  2  maize,  1  scarlet,  4  maize,  2  scarlet 


8rd. — (Second  shade  and  maize  silk.)  f  2  silk  $  f;  repeat. 


n  1,  8  scarlet  in  2  f ;  repeat 
4th. — (Third  shade.)  f  5  stitches  into  4,  in 
dlk,  beginning  on  the  stitch  before  the  2  silk  of 
he  last  round,  2  scarlet  in  1  stitch  f;  repeat 
5th. — (Fourth  shade.)  f  3  silk,  beginning  on 
he  second  of  the  6  of  lost  row,  4  scarlet  in  3  j- ; 
repeat 


15th. — f  5  maize,  15  scarlet,  6  maize,  2  scar¬ 
let  f ;  repeat. 

16th. — f  8  maize,  beginning  on  the  last  of  the 
2  scarlet  in  last  round,  1  scarlet,  2  maize,  15 
scarlet,  2  maize,  1  scarlet,  8  maize,  1  scarlet  into 
the  same  loop  j* ;  repeat. 

17th. — (Having  now  come  to  the  darkest 


6th. — (Fifth  shade.)  f  4  stitches  of  maize  in  '  shade.)  f  1  scarlet  in  the  centre  of  8  maize,  2 
the  2  centre  of  the  4  scarlet,  6  scarlet;  repeat.  \  maize,  22  scarlet  into  19,  2  maize,  1  scarlet,  8 
th. — (Sixth  shade.)  f  8  stitches  of  maize,  \  maize  f;  repeat. 

_  * _ _ i...  •  _ J  2  1  QlV.  01  *1 


18th. — 81  of  the  darkest  scarlet  into  28  loops, 
3  maize  over  the  3  in  the  last  round. 


beginning  on  the  fourth  scarlet  in  last  round, 

3  scarlet  in  1  f ;  repeat  i « 

8th. — (Seventh  shade.)  j-  2  maize,  beginning  ^  19tli. — Work  all  round  quite  plain  in  the 
on  third  scarlet  of  last  round,  2  scarlet  in  1,  4  j  darkest  scarlet,  pulling  the  cord  rather  tightly, 
maize,  2  scarlet  in  1,  2  maize,  1  scarlet  f;  re-  t  after  which  cut  it  off. 

peat  \  20th.— All  silk.)  f  1  tc.,  2  ch.,  miss  2  f  all 

9th. — (Eighth  shade.)  f  3  maixe  in  2  maize  of  j  round, 
last  round,  4  scarlet  in  8,  2  maize,  4  scarlet  in  j  21st. — (Sixth  shade.)  Work  over  a  wire,  sc. 

3,  8  maize  in  2,  1  scarlet  f;  repeat.  j  all  roiind,  with  8  stitches  over  every  2  ch.  of  the 

10th. — (Same  shade.)  f  4  maize,  11  scarlet  in  j  last. 

8,  4  maize,  1  scarlet  f;  repeat.  j  22nd. — (Fourth  Bhade.)  1  dc.,  6  ch.,  miss  5; 

11th. — Seventh  Shade.)  f  0  maize,  7  scarlet,  J  repeat. 

6  maize,  2  scarlet  in  1  f;  repeat.  \  23rd. — (Silk.)  f  tc.  under  loop,  3  ch.,  2  tc. 

12th. — (Sixth  shade.)  f  4  maize  into  8,  1  ;  in  same  loop  f ;  repeat  in  every  loop. 


scarlet,  2  maize,  8  scarlet  into  7,  2  maize,  1 
scarlet,  4  maize  into  8,  2  scarlet  f ;  repeat.  | 
Change  the  shade  every  round  until  you  come  I 
to  the  seventeenth,  when  the  darkest  is  used. 


24th. — As  twenty-second,  with  third  shade. 
25th. — As  twenty- third,  with  second  6hade. 
26th. — As  twenty -second,  with  silk. 


TRAVELLING  BAG, 

IN  MOSAIC  TAPESTRY  AND  BRAIDING. 


Materials. — Coarse  French  canvass  of  any  j 
size  that  the  bag  may  be  desired.  2  or  8  oz.  of  1 
rich  brown  Berlin  wool,  and  either  straw  beading 
or  orange  silk  braid.  .  For  pattern  see  front  of 
number. 

As  the  design  must  be  enlarged  for  working 
this  and  all  the  other  articles  in  tapestry,  a  few 
fcimple  directions  for  this  part  of  the  work  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Determine  the  size  you  wish  the  pattern  to  be, 
and  mark  the  outlines  of  it  on  a  sheet  of  stout 
writing  paper.  Then  divide  the  entire  surface, 
within  the  outlines,  into  squares  or  checks,  by 
ruling  lines,  both  diagonally  and  horizontally 
throughout  the  whole  space,  at  equal  distances, 
making  large  squares  if  the  design  is  simple, 
and  smaller  ones  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 


complicated.  Then  divide  the  engraving  into 
the  same  number  of  squares,  and  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  copy  the  drawing  on  the  writing 
paper,  enlarging  every  part  just  so  much  that 
it  will  fill  the  same  in  the  large  squares  that  it 
occupies  in  the  smaller  ones.  Use  a  pencil  for 
making  the  drawing,  and  ink  it  afterward.  A 
very  little  practice  will  enable  the  worker  to 
3  draw  these  patterns  well. 

I  The  drawing  being  inked  should  be  laid  under 
the  canvass,  which  must  then  be  marked  as 
clearly  as  possible.  A  camel’s-hair  brush,  dip¬ 
ped  in  ink,  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  a  pen, 
which  is  very  apt  to  sputter. 

\  The  border  need  not  be  marked  as  it  can  be 
|  worked  by  the  thread. 

i  The  whole  may  be  done  in  oross  stitch.  The 
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top  and  bottom  of  the  border  is  to  be  done  as 
follows. 

1st  row. — Do  about  4  cross  stitches  for  the 
end,  then  fy  miss  3  cross  stitchos,  work  two  f; 
repeat,  end  by  missing  three  and  working  four. 

2nd  row. — Work  4  f,  miss  1,  work  1,  miss  5 
f ;  repeat,  end  with,  miss  1,  work  4. 

3rd  row. — Like  the  first 

The  sides  must  be  made  to  correspond. 

I  have  advised  straw  or  silk  braid  to  be  used, 
in  preference  to  gold,  for  this  bag,  as  being  much 
more  durable.  Neither  material  requires  to  be 


cut  in  lengths,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  oa 
the  straw.  It  is  merely  to  be  held  in  its  place, 
and  worked  over.  At  the  end  of  the  row,  ton 
the  straw  round,  and  work  the  next  row  in  the 
opposite  direction.  All  the  veinings  of  the  letTcs 
are  to  be  done  in  wool,  as  are  also  the  centres  of 
the  flowers. 

The  sides  of  the  bag  should  be  piped  with 
stout  piping-cord,  covered  with  silk;  and  hind- 
some  tassels  and  cords  should  be  used  for  the 
garniture. 


NARROW  EDGING. 

BY  MBS.  PULLAN. 

Materials. — Boar’s-hend  cotton,  No.  80,  of  j  ch,  1  tr.  into  centre  space,  6  ch,  1  tr.  into  same, 
Messrs.  W.  Evans  &  Co.,  of  Derby.  j  G  ch,  1  pi.  into  last,  turn,  7  pi.  into  6  ch,  1  ch, 

|  twice,  7  pi.  into  las?t,  G  ch,  1  pi.  into  foundi- 
$  tion,  ch,  turn,  7  ch,  1  pi.  into  1  ch,  twice,  7  d 
\  1  pi.  into  foundation  space,  turn,  3  pi,  4  ch,  3 
\  pi,  4  ch,  3  pi.  into  ench,  7  ch,  1  pi.  into  founh- 
|  tion  space,  9  ch,  1  pi,  turn  6  times,  repeat  frt?o 
1  *,  and  to  join  the  scallops,  after  3  pi,  make  - 
\  ch,  insert  the  needle  into  4  ch.  of  last  scallop, 
5  draw  the  loop  through,  2  ch,  then  3  pi,  4c. 
12  ch,  1  pi.  into  first  stitch,  turn,  9  ch,  1  pi.  j  Having  done  the  length  required,  work  5,  pi 
into  12  ch,  turn,  9  ch,  1  pi,  turn  4  times,  *  6  *  into  every  space  along  the  bottom. 


SLIPPERS  IN  PATENT  APPLIQUE. 

BY  ULLI,  D  E  POUR. 

Materials. — Cloth  applique  slippers,  and  a  j  been,  though  always  admired,  not  very  genertflj 
piece  of  gold-colored,  or  maize  Russia  silk  braid.  j  used.  It  was  difficult,  moreover,  to  cover  the 
For  the  pattern,  see  front  of  number.  \  raised  edges  with  any  braid  or  cord;  and  thus 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  \  applique  has  never  been  general, 
readers  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  interest- j  But  the  work  we  now  introduce  to  the  readers 
ing  inventions  for  the  work-table  that  can  be  \  of  4 ‘Peterson,”  is  at  once  as  cheap  as  the  old 
imagined.  We  all  know  how  popular  a  work  \  braiding,  and  as  effective  as  the  more  elsbont* 
braiding  is,  from  its  great  simplicity  and  mode-  j  application.  The  figure  or  design  is  produced 
rote  price.  We  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  £  on  a  ground  of  a  different  oolor,  and  thus  re¬ 
given  patterns  in  applique,  a  sort  of  work  which,  j  quires  only  to  be  braided  at  the  edge,  to  giTe  w 
from  its  expense,  as  requiring  the  design  to  be  j  admirable  effect, 
cut  out  in  two  or  three  different  materials,  has  > 


BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS. 

Suitable  for  the  bottom  of  a  work-basket,  or  s  worked  in  colored  silk.  The  pattern  is  in  fro®1 
for  embroidery  on  a  lady's  neckerchief.  To  be  s  of  the  number. 
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EDGE  FOR  BOTTOM  OF  SKIRT. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  FLANNEL. 


BAND  FOR  CHEMISE. 


BAND  FOR  CHEMISE. 
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EDITORS'  TABLE. 


?  Canada.  Arriving  in  Chicago  the  daughter  low  sight 
f  ofl 


EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

The  Ventilation  or  Rooms. — Ventilation  1«  not  |  of  ^er  “other.  The  Utter  immediately  retraced  her 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  is  generally  imagined;  but  l  8tops,  hut  no  daughter  could  be  found.  Every  in- 
for  want  of  due  consideration,  many  serious  blunders  \  quiry  and  search  was  instituted,  but  all  was  utterly 
are  committed.  1.  Where  gas  or  oil  is  consumed  for  \  1D  va*n-  Who  can  picture  the  anguish,  the  grief 
lighting  a  room,  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  \  1111(1  poignant  feelings  of  the  mother  at  thus  losing 
water  are  generated,  and  this  takes  place  in  every  £  her  daughter?  She  immediately  wrote  to  her  hu*- 
apartment  where  there  is  even  candles.  Now,  the  \  hand,  Mr.  Teeple,  notifying  him  of  her  loss,  and 
result  is  this— the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  from  the  j  continued  her  journey  to  Canada.  Mr.  Teeple  re¬ 
tallow,  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  making  \  paired  to  Chicago,  made  a  thorough  search,  ud 
eight  measures  of  oxygen  to  one  of  itself,  to  form  {  advertised  the  ohild  as  lost:  but  still  no  daughter 
nine  measures  of  water,  which  is  deposited  on  the  j  could  bo  found. 

windows  and  walls,  if  provision  is  not  made  for  its  \  ®ne  day,  lately,  Mr.  Teeple  and  family  were  rar- 
esenpe;  then  the  carbon  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  \  Prieed  by  a  little  bright-eyed  boy  appearing  at  the 
oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  weight,  of  the  \  door  ai,d  calling  him  “father.”  It  was  the  long  lost 
carbon  combining  with  sixteen  parts,  by  weight,  of  >  daughter,  who  had  assumed  this  disguise  for  the  pur- 
oxygen.  In  the  ventilation  of  large  rooms,  churches,  *  P08e  effecting  her  escape  from  a  family  with  vhoa 
town-halls,  Ac.,  it  is  desirable  to  have  shafts  to  admit  J  slle  was  hound  by  the  trustees  of  tho  House  of  Refuge, 
fresh  air,  and  one  for  the  escape  of  foul  air.  A  plan  >  and  who  had  severely  misused  her. 
has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  which  consists  in  j  appears  from  the  daughter’s  story,  that  as  won 
admitting  a  current  of  fresh  air  at  the  upper  part  on  \  113  B^e  uiissed  her  mother,  she  hurried  through  tie 
one  side,  according  to  tho  direction  of  the  wind ;  that  \  Btreet8  expecting  to  overtake  her.  But  the  hope  was 
on  the  right  of  the  room  entering  \y  the  skirting-  \  in  ™in.  Finally  evening  came  on,  and  the  little 
board,  which  is  pierced  with  small  holes,  or  narrow  \  £irl  was  token  by  a  policeman  to  tho  asylum  for 
slits  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  nenrly  j  orphans,  where,  after  remaining  nearly  three  yean, 
tho  depth  of  the  skirting;  and  that  on  the  left,  pass-  5  "l16  was  hound  out  There  she  remained  until  a  few 
ing  through  the  floor.  The  outlet  for  the  vitiated  j  noble-hearted  ladies  at  Chicago,  becoming  interested 
air  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  over  tho  \  in  her  behalf,  and  indignant  at  the  treatment  re- 

/•hanrlaliAM  .n.l  !.  _ _ 1 i  Cflivwl  from  fhn  fnmilv  ttilh  wtinnt  «hn  via  lwtnnd. 


chandeliers,  and  this  is  provided  with  a  valve,  which 
opens  upward;  above  this  is  a  gaslight,  which  rari¬ 
ties  the  air,  and  so  draws  up  the  foul  air  from  the 
room,  like  a  cupping-glass  does  tho  blood  from  our 
bodies.  The  chief  points  requiring  attention  in  ven¬ 
tilating  rooms  or  houses  consists: — 1.  Of  having  an 
inlet  for  fresh  air,  and  an  outlet  for  vitiated  air;  2. 

The  air  admitted  should  he  as  pure  as  possible,  free  \  inquired  of  Judge  Spurr,  who  at  once  provided  her 
from  local  vitiations,  such  as  drains,  smoke  of  manu-  \  wltb  a  conveyance,  and  returned  her  to  the  arms  of 


ceived  from  the  family  with  whom  sho  was  boned, 
determined  on  her  rescue.  When  interrogated,  «b« 
could  remember  Bellevue,  and  that  her  father  sad 
uncle  lived  within  a  day’s  drive  of  it.  On  her  sym¬ 
pathisers  learning  these  facts,  they  dressed  her  in  mak 
attire,  furnished  her  the  necessary  means,  and  sent 
her  at  once  to  Bellevue.  Arriving  in  Bellevue,  she 


factories,  Ac. ;  3.  When  air  is  admitted  into  an  apart¬ 
ment,  it  should  be  at  the  lowest  part,  and  the  aggre¬ 
gate  area  of  admission  should  be  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  outlet;  4.  When  there  are  galleries  in  a 
hall,  church,  Ac.,  they  should  be  supplied  with  fresh 
air  from  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  not  from 


her  long  lost  parents.  Who  will  pretend  to  say  that 
“truth  is  not  stranger  than  fiction?” 

Foru  Rules  for  Borrowers. — 1.  The  Iron  Rule*— 
Never  borrow  anything  whatever,  if  you  can  posiibly 
do  without  it,  nor  then  unless  with  the  consent  of  tie 


the  body  of  the  room;  5.  Air  may  be  wormed  when  ^  owner. 


admitted  into  a  large  room,  by  making  it  pass  over 
pipes  filled  with  hot  water;  6.  All  ventilating  shafts, 
ehimnies,  Ac.,  should  be  as  smooth  inside  as  possible, 
as  every  projection  impedes  the  currents  of  air.  Ven¬ 
tilation  is  required  in  all  apartments,  even  our  stables, 
but  especially  in  our  sleeping  apartments. 


2.  The  Silver  Buie. — Use  the  article  borrowed  more 
cnrefblly  than  if  it  was  your  own;  and  don’t  retain  it 
beyond  the  time  agreed  on. 

3.  The  Golden  Rule. — As  soon  as  you  have  don* 
,  using  the  thing  borrowed  return  it,  with  thanka 

4.  The  Diamond  Rule. — Never  borrow  ••  Peterson ’» 

-  \  Mngarine,”  but  subscribe  for  it. 

“Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction.” — One  of  our*  — 

exchanges  tells  the  following  true  story.  Six  years  j  “The  Oncontenience  of  Single  Life.”— In  tiii 
ago,  a  Mrs.  Teeple,  in  company  with  her  little  daugh-  (  capital  illustration,  our  artist  has  excelled  binned 
ter,  some  eight  or  nine  years  old,  left  Jackson  county,  $  Every  lady  onght  to  send  a  copy  of  this  plale  to  esd* 
Iowa,  for  tho  purpose  of  visiting  her  relatives  in  J  forlorn  bachelor  of  her  acquaintance. 
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The  Birdung. — A  contributor,  who  signs  herself 
u  Jeanette/'  sends  us  the  following: 

“  Mamma,  when  will  the  little  birds  come  again  ? 
Mamma,  when  will  God  melt  tho  snow,  that  the  little 
birds  maj  come  again  ?” 

Precious  darling!  in  all  the  wide  world  beside 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a  lovelier,  sweeter  bird  than 
thou  art — and  the  fond  mother  clasped  the  little 
prattler  to  her  loving  bosomy  smoothed  with  a  gentle 
hand  the  sunn  j  curls  from  that  baby  brow,  and  gazed 
with  a  mother’s  love  into  those  baby  eyes. 

Earnestly,  with  her  little  head  pillowed  against  its 
soft  resting-place,  did  this  bird-like  child  listen  to 
tho  soft  murmurings  of  her  mother’s  voice,  telling 
her  of  tho  bright  land  far  beyond  the  blue  sky  and 
tho  twinkling  stars;  of  the  land  where  no  winter 
comes;  where  summer  always  is,  and  little  birds 
forever  sing.  Of  the  bright-robed  throng  there,  of 
the  loving  Saviour,  who  has  taken  just  such  little 
ones  as  herself,  and  said,  “Of  such  is  my  Father’s 
kingdom;”  of  tho  Great  White  Throne,  and  the 
Father  who  sitteth  thereon;  who  ever  watcheth  over 
his  little  ones  with  tenderness  and  love. 

The  wiuter  months  had  not  flown,  nor  earth  been 
disrobed  of  her  snowy  mantle,  ere  this  birdling, 
wearying  of  earth,  its  snows  and  tempests,  winged 
her  way  to  that  bright  land,  of  which  her  mother  had 
so  often  told  her;  and  joined  with  rapturous  melody 
tho  warbling  company  that  surround  the  throne  of  ; 
the  loving  Father. 

The  long  delay  of  spring  no  longer  causes  her  little 
bosom  to  heave  with  sighs,  for  the  brightness  of 
heaven  is  eternal  sunshine.  Neither  sighs  she  for  !; 
the  singing  of  birds;  for  none,  in  all  that  warbling  ; 
throng,  trills  forth  a  sweeter  note. 

Fond  mother,  why  sorrowest  thou  that  thy  bird 
hast  flown  ?  As  thou  followeat  her  with  uplifted  and 
streaming  eyes,  didst  not  thou  see  her  enter  the 
glowing  portals  of  heaven  guided  by  a  seraphic  host? 
Didst  not  the  melody  of  that  gushing  song  fall  upon 
thine  ear  as  eho  was  welcomed  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Father?  Didst  thou  not  know  that  gentler  arms 
than  thine  embrace  her,  and  a  softer  bosom  pillows 
her  little  head  ? 

She  is  ever  thy  guardian  angel,  mother!  Through 
the  toil  and  care  of  each  day  thou  art  attended  by 
her;  and  when  thou  repalrest  to  thy  couch  she  hovers  t 
wound  and  calms  thee  to  repose. 

When  thou  art  glad  the  too  is  glad ;  and  when  thou 
art  sad  and  sorrowful,  she  draws  near  to  thee  and 
°°°k  with  the  breath  of  her  tiny  wing  the  fever  of 
tby  troubled  soul. 

Thy  mission  on  earth  performed;  life’s  battle 
fought;  then  will  her  pure  spirit  guide  thee  on  high,  \ 
*&d  with  rapturous  hosannas  welcome  thee  to  an  j 
eternal  pesting-place  on  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  \ 

^hat  Is  Good  Manners. — Good  manners  is  the  ; 
art  of  making  those  happy  with  whom  wc  converse.  ; 
Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  : 
bred  individual  in  the  company. 


[Mutual  Forbearance. — That  house  will  be  kept 
in  a  turmoil  where  there  is  no  toleration  of  each 
,  other’s  errors,  no  lenity  shown  to  failings,  no  meek 
submission  to  injuries,  no  soft  answer  to  turn  away 
wrath.  If  you  lay  a  stick  of  wood  in  the  grate,  and 
apply  fire  to  it,  it  will  go  ont;  put  on  another,  and 
they  will  burn;  half-a-dozen,  and  you  will  have  a 
blaze.  There  are  other  fires  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  If  one  member  of  a  family  gets  into  a  pas¬ 
sion,  and  is  let  alone,  he  will  cool  down,  and  possibly 
be  ashamed  and  repent  But  oppose  temper  to  tem¬ 
per,  pile  on  the  fuel,  draw  in  others  of  the  group,  and 
let  one  harsh  answer  be  followed  by  another,  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  blaze,  which  will  wrap  all  in  its 
burning  heat 

New  Music. — J.  BL  Hidley,  No.  544  Broadway, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  ui  “The  Highland  Schot- 
tish,”  composed  by  J.  H.  McNaughton;  also,  “Oh! 
Say  Not  Thy  Heart  Is  Cold,”  the  wordB  and  music 
by  the  same  composer;  also,  “When  On  The  Stormy 
Sea  Of  Life,”  tho  words  and  music  by  the  same;  and 
“List,  Lady,  Listen,”  the  words  by  W.  H.  C.  Hos- 
mer,  the  music  by  J.  H.  McNaughton.  Firth,  Pond 
A  Co.,  New  York,  and  Lee  A  Walker,  Philadelphia, 
have  these  new  and  meritorious  pieces  for  sale. 

Butter  and  Babies. — “Sarah,  dear,”  said  a  hus¬ 
band  to  his  wife,  “if  I  were  in  your  place  I  wouldn’t 
keep  that  babe  so  full  of  butter  as  you  do.”  “Butter, 
my  dear!  I  never  give  it  ^iy  butter.”  “No,  but  you 
poured  about  a  quart  of  milk  down  it  this  afternoon, 
and  then  trotted  it  on  the  knee  for  nearly  two  hours. 
If  it  don’t  contain  a  quantity  of  butter,  it  isn’t  for 
the  want  of  churning.” 

The  Difference. — It  appears  that,  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  when  the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place,  it  is 
a  very  old  custom  to  knock  the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  together,  previous  to  their  union — 

“In  Christian  lands  it  isn’t  so;  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride 

To  loggerheads  but  seldom  go  until  the  knot  is  tied.” 

A  Husband’s  Faults. — With  a  wife  a  husband’s 
faults  should  be  sacred.  A  woman  forgets  what  is 
due  to  herself  when  she  condescends  to  that  refuge 
of  weakness,  a  female  confidant.  A  wife’s  bosom 
should  be  the  tomb  of  her  husband’s  feelings,  and 
his  character  far  more  valuable,  in  her  estimation, 
than  his  life. 

Our  Fashion  Plate. — The  bride,  in  our  fashion 
plats,  is  as  beautiful  as  her  dress  is  elegant  and 
choice.  Every  lonely,  stocking-darning  bachelor 
ought  to  look  out  for  just  such  a  companion  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Superlative  Virtue.  —  Accomplishments 
are  better  than  beauty,  and  amiability  better  than 
either. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Confidential  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  and  the  Empress  Josephine.  With  numerous 
Illustrative  Notes  and  Anecdotes .  By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott .  1  vol.,  12  mo.  New  York:  Mason  A  Bro¬ 

thers. — The  lately  published  correspondence  between 
Napoleon  and  his  brother  Joseph  is  admitted,  bj  all 
critics,  to  throw  new  light  on  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  great  French  emperor.  The  present  publication 
is  not  less  valuable;  while  to  ladies  it  will  be  infi¬ 
nitely  moro  interesting.  It  contains  Napoleon’s  let> 
ten  to  Josephine,  from  their  marriage  to  the  death 
of  the  latter;  is  full  of  private  touches  of  character; 
shows  the  emperor  to  have  had  a  most  affectionate 
heart;  and  increases  the  regret  that  a  mistaken  notion 
of  state  policy  should  have  led  him  to  have  wronged 
his  wife  and  destroyed  his  own  happiness.  There  is 
something  of  retribution  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
Napoleon's  child,  but  Josephine’s  grandson,  that  now 
sits  on  tho  imperial  throne  of  France;  and  that  the 
divorce,  that  great  blot  on  Napoleon’s  fame,  was  os 
fruitless  as  it  was  criminal.  The  volume  is  neatly 
printed.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,50. 

WiddifteUV*  New  Cook  Book;  or,  Practical  Re¬ 
ceipt*  for  the  Housewife.  1  rol.,  12  mo.  Philada: 
T.  B.  Peterson. — Tho  author  of  this  book,  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Wuldifield,  was  celebrated,  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
as  a  cake-baker  and  pastry  cook  in  Philadelphia. 
None  of  the  receipts  have  ever  been  published. 
They  have  been  tried  for  years,  by  hundreds  of  Mrs. 
Widdifleld’s  pupils,  many  of  whom  we  know  per¬ 
sonally;  and  we  can,  therefore,  conscientiously  re¬ 
commend  them.  They  have,  moreover,  the  advantage 
of  not  being  too  extravagant,  as  most  receipts  in 
modern  cook-books  are;  and  they  also  comprise 
everything  relating  to  the  table,  preserving,  Ac.  Ac. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  there  is.  The  great  majority 
of  cook-books,  it  is  well  known  by  the  initiated,  are 
made  by  incompetent  persons,  who  have  never  tried 
the  roceipts  they  profess  to  recommend.  Price,  in 
cloth,  $1,00. 

Retribution .  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  1 
vol.,  12  mo.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  intensely  absorbing  stories  we  ever  read. 
There  is  so  much  namby-pamby  fiction  about,  that 
when  one  meets  with  a  novel  that  rises,  like  this,  to 
the  heights  of  tragic  passion,  one  can  excuse  many 
faults  of  style  and  even  some  improbabilities  in  in¬ 
cident  We  never  put  down  one  of  Mrs.  Southworth’s 
tales,  without  saying  to  ourselves  that  she  is  among 
the  first,  if  she  is  not  the  very  first  of  our  female 
novelists.  Unquestionably  no  one  equals  her  in 
variety  of  incident,  or  surpasses  her  in  the  interest 
she  imparts  to  her  narrative.  Prico,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 

The  Tongue  of  Fire /  or,  The  True  Power  of 
Christianity.  By  William  Arthur.  1  vol.,  13  mo. 
New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. — We  can  recom¬ 
mend  this  little  book  as  an  excellent  series  of  pious 
meditations.  Price,  in  cloth,  seventy-five  cents. 


|  David  Copper field.  By  Charles  Dickens.  2  r ©k, 

\  12  mo.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — We  have  hen 

'  the  third  of  T.  B.  Peterson’s  duodecimo  series  d 

\ 

X  Dickens'  novels.  These  two  volumes  rival,  in  every 
\  particular,  those  which  have  gone  before.  The  type, 
$  paper,  illustrations  and  binding  are  all  equally  taste- 
5  ful.  We  believe  that  Dickens  considers  “Copper- 
^  field"  the  best  of  his  fictions.  Certainly,  it  is  osi 
$  one  ef  the  worst,  as  every  one  will  admit  who  recalli 
'  Peggotty,  Dora,  Micawber,  Ac.  Ac.  We  are  glad  to 
s  hear  that  this  edition  of  Dickens  is  having  an  exteo- 
\  sive  sale.  It  is  creditable  to  the  country  that  de- 
s  gant  editions,  like  this,  of  favorite  authors  are  in 
s  such  demand.  Price,  in  cloth,  for  both  volumes, 
)  *2,50. 

|  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beehtorti 
\  Mountaineer,  Scout  an d  Pioneer,  and  Chief  of  the 
)  Crow  Nation  of  Indians.  H'id  Illustrations.  BrU- 
X  ten  from  his  own  dictation ,  by  T.  D.  Bowen.  1  ni, 
|  12  mo.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. — It  ii  » 
^  long  while  since  we  have  been  so  much  cngroiKd 
}  with  any  book  as  this.  It  combines  the  interest  of 
S  Robinson  Crusoe  with  a  narrative  of  real  life,  and 
^  though  some  of  the  incidents  border  on  the  marrt!- 
\  lous,  they  are  all,  wo  are  assured,  perfectly  tne. 
s  The  narrative  is  simply  told,  yet  with  considerable 
s  dramatic  power,  being  given  as  much  as  possible 
\  in  the  very  words  of  Bcckworth.  Price,  in  cloth* 
i  $1,25. 

s  Cousin  Nicholas.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Barkan, 
'  author  of  “  T he  Ingoldsby  Legends I  vol.,  12  mo. 
i  Buffalo:  A.  Burke. — Tho  name  of  this  author  is  * 
|  guarantee  for  the  superior  merit  of  “  Cousin  Nicho- 
\  las;"  for  who  has  not  laughed  over  those  delightful, 
$  racy,  inimitable,  genial  papers,  “  The  Ingoldsby  I*- 
\  gends  ?”  Mr.  Burke  has  issued  tho  present  fiction  in 
i  quite  an  elegant  style,  with  superior  type  and  paper, 
\  and  several  graphie  illustrations.  “  Cousin  Jiicho- 
\  las”  has  made  us  pass  many  agreeable  hours,  and 
<  out  of  gratitude  we  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  quaint 
s  humor.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

\  Household  Mysteries.  A  Romance  of  Souther* 
\  Life.  By  Lizzie  Petit.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  New  iork: 
\  D.  Appleton  A  Co. — A  pleasantly  written  fiction, 
s  by  a  lady  already  favorably  known,  the  author  of 
^  “Light  And  Darkness."  It  is  a  good,  old-fashioned 
$  love  tale,  ending  happily,  and  teaching  an  excellent 
$  moral.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

X  The  Planter's  Northern  Bride.  By  Mrs.  Cardin* 
v  Lee  Hentt.  1  vol.,  12  wo.  Philada:  T.  P>  Pd**' 

^  ion, — By  many  persons  this  is  considered  the  best 
^  of  Mrs.  Hentt’s  fictions.  It  is  published  uniform 
>  with  T.  B.  Peterson's  revised  edition  of  the  complete 
\  novels  of  the  lamented  authoress.  Price,  in  doth, 

|  $1,25. 

\  The  Last  of  the  Foresters.  By  J.  Esten  Cooke.  1 
|  vol.,  12  mo.  New  York:  Derby  A  Jackson. —A  «cfl/ 

\  told  story,  as  most  of  this  author’s  are,  but  inferior 
|  nevertheless,  we  think,  to  “Leather  Stocking  and 
l  Silk."  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 
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THE  TOILET. 

Use  of  Cosmetics. — The  word  Cotmrtio  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  Kotmein ,  to  beautify.  Many 
of  tho  cosmetics  vended  by  general  perfumers,  and 
rendered  attractive  by  high-sounding  titles,  are  com¬ 
posed  of  acids  and  spirits,  and  into  some  of  them  are 
introduced  substances  which  are  injurious  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  such  as  sugar  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  arsenic, 
and  lime,  with  others  of  an  equally  deleterious  nature. 
Acids  and  spirits  have  certainly  cleansing  properties, 
but  they  invariably  dry  and  contract  the  skin.  Alum 
is  a  chief  ingredient  in  astringent  lotions  used  for 
restoring  tension  and  brilliancy  to  the  skin,  but  the 
temporary  elasticity  it  produces  is  speedily  replaced 
by  a  still  more  complete  relaxation  and  want  of  tone. 

We  admit  that  there  may  be  some  preparations 
derived  from  herbs  and  plants  possessing  aromatic, 
astringent,  or  emollient  properties,  which  might  bo 
employed  with  advantage  were  they  not  combined 
with  largo  proportions  of  alcohol,  which  destroys 
their  good  effect,  and  frequently  makes  the  result 
precisely  tho  reverso  of  the  one  anticipated. 

Pure  soft  water  is  the  best  cosmetic  for  those  who 
aro  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  naturally  fine  skin ; 
a  few  drops  of  some  refreshing  essence  may  be  added, 
such  as  infusion  of  roses,  orange  flower,  rosemary,  or 
cucumber.  When  the  skin  happens  to  be  of  a  rongh, 
dry  texture,  tho  subjoined  recipes  may  bo  employed 
with  success.  The  Circassian  women  cut  a  lemon  in 
half,  take  out  the  pulp,  and  turn  the  lemon  in  such 
a  way  that  tho  peel  is  inside,  it  is  then  put  into  a 
cool  place  for  a  few  hours,  then  into  each  half  is 
poured  the  white  of  an  egg  well  whisked;  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  the  lemon  peel  combining  with  the  egg 
forms  an  excellent  cosmetic  for  softening  the  skin. 

The  following  is  a  fine  pomade  for  removing  a 
rough,  scaly  appearance  to  which  some  skins  are 
subject: — Melt  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax  with  a 
fluid  ounce  of  cacao,  and  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of 
almonds;  when  melted,  stir  it  till  cool,  with  barley 
flour  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  tho  consistency  of  a  thin 
paste;  this  should  he  thiokly  spread  upon  the  skin  at 
night,  and  washed  off  the  next  morning  with  tepid 
water.  A  refreshing  lotion,  possessing  cleansing  and 
clearing  qualities,  may  be  made  thus: — Take  a  pint 
of  orange  flower  water  and  a  pint  of  rain-water,  with 
a  sprig  of  rosemary,  add  to  this  four  ounces  of  Castile 
soap,  scraped  finely,  boil  all  together,  and  bottle  for 
use;  this  is  called  pearl  water,  it  is  easily  prepared, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  innocent  and  efficacious. 
Talc  water  is  a  lotion  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  groat  beautifier  of  the  complexion, 
End  is  an  old  cosmetio  of  high  repute.  It  is  requi¬ 
site  to  procure  the  talc  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  which  eon  bo  obtained  only  at  the  best 
chemists.  Place  about  half  a  pound  of  the  powder 
in  a  glass  bottle  or  jar,  with  an  ounoe  of  muriate  of 
ammonio,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place,  the  powder  will 
speedily  dissolve,  then  pour  the  liquor  off  and  bottle 
it  for  use.  It  heightens  the  brilliancy  of  the  skin 
▼cry  perceptibly. 


Steatite,  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  mixed  with  soft 
water,  that  has  been  thrown  boiling  over  pearl  bar¬ 
ley,  and  strained,  is  a  very  simple  but  good  cosmetic, 
particularly  for  the  hands  and  arms.  Milk  of  roses 
is  an  article  of  common  use;  that  sold  by  French 
perfumers  often  contains  lead,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
deleterious  preparation.  We  give  a  recipe  for  a  very 
superior  milk  of  roses : — Make  an  emulsion  by  mixing 
togotber  one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  and  tjie  same 
quantity  of  sweet  almonds,  dried  and  pounded,  with 
a  pint  of  rose-water  made  by  simple  infusion;  then 
dissolve  a  grain  of  camphor,  add  it  to  tho  emul¬ 
sion,  and  shake  it,  that  the  ingredients  may  be  well 
blended;  then  strain  and  bottle  it  for  use.  A  few 
drops  of  attar  of  roses  will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

Strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  exercise,  temper¬ 
ance,  and  well-regulated  occupations,  will,  however, 
be  found  more  efficacious  in  promoting  beauty  than 
any  of  the  lauded  “aids”  which  we  see  daily  adver¬ 
tised.  The  bright,  glowing  complexion  which  is 
derived  from  these  sources  is  the  result  of  health, 
which  ever  goes  hand-in-hand  with  beauty. 


FIRESIDE  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Balance  Stick. — Having  obtained  a  piece 
of  wood  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  and  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  thrust  into  the  upper  end  tho 
blades  of  two  penknives  on  each  side.  Place  the 
other  end  on  the  tip  of  the  fore-flnger,  and  it  will 
balanoe  without  falling. 

To  Light  a  Candle  with  Water. — Get  the 
smallest  piece  of  phosphorus,  anti  with  a  little  tallow 
place  it  on  the  rim  of  a  tumbler:  next  get  a  lighted 
candle,  blow  it  out,  then  hold  it  to  tho  glass,  and  it 
will  at  once  ignite. 


PARLOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

Questions. — Prepare  a  set  of  cards  with  numbers 
written  on  each  in  plain,  largo  characters,  and  then 
have  a  duplicate  set,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  the  other  cfet  must  bo  shuffled 
and  dealt  to  all  the  players. 

When  ready  one  will  commence  by  drawing  a  card 
from  the  table  and  asking  any  personal  question. 
The  one  who  holds  the  duplicate  in  his  hand,  must 
put  it  with  the  other  saying,  “It  is  I”  or  “I  do,”  or 
some  such  answer. 

The  more  ridiculous  or  saucy  the  question  is,  the 
greater  merriment  it  creates;  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  finding  the  duplicate,  but  look  quick  and  reply 
promptly ;  here  is  an  example : — 

“  Who  is  the  laziest  person  here  ?"  says  one,  draw¬ 
ing  from  the  pack  a  card  marked  10. 

“  It  is  I,”  says  the  one  who  has  10  in  her  hand, 
throwing  it  on  the  table. 

“Who  has  the  darkest  eyes?”  says  the  last  one, 
drawing  out  a  5. 

“I  have,”  says  the  one  who  e&n  match  the  5. 
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“Who  has  yellow  hair?"  says  another,  producing  )  two  or  three  waters,  and  rub  them  with  salt;  ban 
a  7.  |  in  readiness  a  large  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  u4 

“I  myself,0  is  the  answer,  from  one  who  holds  a  7.  <  plunge  them  into  it  one  by  one,  drawing  them  i? 
“Who  is  the  loveliest  person  present V9  drawing  <  and  down  by  the  legs,  so  that  the  water  may  pis 
a  12.  |  through  them.  Let  them  stay  for  fire  or  six  m inula, 

“I  am,”  says  the  holder  of  12. 

“Who  is  very  impertinent?”  says  another. 

“Oh,  I  am,”  exclaims  the  one  matching  the  card 
drawn. 

In  like  manner  the  game  proceeds  until  the  cards 
are  all  exhausted.  J  lay  them  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  pepper  and  ah: 

_  \  have  some  good  filling,  and  fill  each  cucumber  wits 

\  it;  dry  your  cucumbers  well  out  of  the  vinegar  fim, 
RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  TABLE.  $  then  dry  them  in  a  clean  cloth,  then  fry  them,  if  for 
To  Preserve  Ra to  PeacA*#.— For  poaches  you  must  \  brown>  ^  for  "bi**  **ke  tb®“  out  of  the  better, 
have  glass  bottles  or  jars  with  a  largo  mouth,  and  \  and  Pnt  them  8t«w  in  »°me  S00*  8tock»  *itfc  m 
about  the  size  that  will  hold  enough  for  one  meal,  as  J  on*on»  a  f*gg°*  ot  herbs,  a  slice  of  lean  ham,  anti 
they  do  not  keep  after  being  opened.  Put  one  layer  \  tender»*  thicken  the  H<iaor,  and  pass  through  a  rim; 

of  pounded  loaf  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  j  ,oaaon  ^bh  *  little  drop  of  vinegar,  lemon  juirf, 

then  a  layer  of  sound,  ripe  poaches  pared  aud  quar-  s  8aKar»  and  white  pepper,  glaze  the  cucumber* 
tored,  then  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the  bottle  is  full;  let  \  8®Ter*l  times  to  be  a  light  brown, 
them  settle  and  more  can  be  put  in.  Then  cut  a  5  Mock  Turtle  Soup. — Take  four  coifs  feet,  bred 

round  piece  of  white  paper  the  size  of  the  mouth,  dip  >  the  bones  and  stew  them  in  as  much  water  is  via 

it  in  brandy  and  fit  it  in  on  the  top  of  the  preserves.  \  oover  them.  Take  them  out,  when  all  the  mealed 
Cork  it  tight,  and  dip  the  top  of  the  bottle  in  meltod  <  gristle  \v ill  part  from  the  bones,  and  put  the  neit 
sealing  wax,  covering  the  eork  and  rim  well.  Set  <  (but  not  the  bones)  bock  again  into  the  liquor. 
them  in  a  very  cold  place,  or  in  damp,  yellow  sand,  j  half  a  pint  of  beef  gravy,  half  a  pint  of  white  or  port 


then  hang  them  up  in  a  cold  place ;  when  they  «n 
completely  drained,  well  salt  and  pepper  tbe  inridei, 
and  thoroughly  wash  them  before  roasting. 

Stewed  Cucumber*. — Take  two  or  three  straight 
s  encumbers,  cut  off  one  end.  then  take  out  the  aefds, 


In  the  spring  they  will  have  almost  the  same  flavor  < 


as  fresh  peaches.  s 

Rabbit  Pie. — Cut  into  quarters  a  couple  of  young  \ 
rabbits;  bruise  in  a  mortar  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  j 
baeon,  with  the  livers  of  the  rabbits,  pepper  and  salt,  \ 


a  little  parsley  cut  small,  mace,  and  two  or  three  \ 
leaves  of  sweet  basil;  beat  them  up  fino,  line  your  i 
dish  with  a  nice  crust,  put  a  layer  of  seasoning  at  j 
the  bottom,  and  then  put  in  the  rabbit;  pound  some  ' 
more  bacon  in  the  mortar,  mix  it  with  some  fresh  \ 


butter,  lay  it  over  the  rabbits,  and  cover  with  thin  \ 
slices  of  bacon ;  now  put  on  the  paste  to  form  the  s 
top,  and  then  place  it  in  the  oven.  It  will  take  two  \ 
hours  to  bake.  When  done,  take  off  the  top  of  the  \ 
pie,  removo  the  bacon,  skim  off  the  fat,  and,  if  re-  ) 
quired,  add  some  rich  veal  or  mutton  gravy.  \ 

To  Braiee  a  ITam. — Put  the  ham  into  water  the  ^ 
night  previous  to  cooking,  and  next  day  wash  it  in  $ 
warm  water,  And  trim  it  by  cutting  away  all  the  i 
yellow  fat  and  rusty  parts;  take  off  the  knuckle,  and  \ 
pare  down  all  the  under  part;  put  it  in  a  stew-pan,  > 
and  just  cover  it  with  water;  lay  in  a  slice  of  beef  \ 


cut  into  pieces,  a  few  onions,  a  faggot  of  sweet  herb*,  j 
three  small  carrots,  and  a  little  allspice;  simmer  from  \ 
throe  to  six  hours,  it  must  depend  entirely  npon  the  $ 
size  and  weight  Take  out  the  ham  and  skin  it;  \ 
glaze,  and  serve  it  upon  a  puree  of  vegetables.  The  ; 
braise  may  be  made  into  a  rich  brown  soup,  thick-  ; 
ened  and  flavored  with  wine;  it  may  serve  also  for  | 
the  flavoring  of  soups.  j 

Came  may  often  be  mode  fit  for  eating  when  it  • 
seems  spoiled,  by  cleaning  it  and  washing  with  vine-  > 
gar  and  water.  Birds  that  are  not  likely  to  keep,  J 
should  be  drawn,  cropped,  and  picked,  then  wash  in  * 


wine,  and  the  following  ingredients,  tied  up  in  a 
muslin  bag;  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  salt,  a  little  mace,  allspice,  and  cayeaw 
pepper.  When  sufficiently  done,  add  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  forcemeat  balls.  Tht 
juice  of  lemons  or  oranges  improves  the  flavor  of  ih< 
soup. 

Pickled  Peachee. — To  one  quart  of  good  cidtt 
vinegar  take  three  pounds  of  coffee  sugar,  and  when 
thoroughly  melted  set  it  on  the  fire  till  it  boils,  t&a 
put  in  a  numbor  of  round,  ripe  peaches,  having  btta 
carefully  wiped.  Let  them  boil  till  they  are  soft, 
when  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  more  pat  in  until 
they  are  all  done.  Put  the  peaches  in  stone  or  glart 
jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them,  if  stone,  tbe  syrvp 
is  poured  on  while  hot  Seal  the  tops  well.  T*o 
quarts  of  vinegar  is  sufficient  for  a  great  number  of 
peaches. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

Dried  Flower*. — The  following  will  be  found  to  1* 
a  very  effectual  method  of  preserving  flowers Fill 
an  earthen,  copper  or  wooden  vessel,  half  full  d 
sifted  sand,  then  fill  it  up  to  the  brim  with  eletf 
spring  water,  stir  the  sand  well  with  a  stick,  so  as  to 
detach  the  earthly  particles.  When  the  wrnd  has 
thoroughly  settled  itself,  pour  off  the  turbid 
and  continue  to  wash  the  sand  till  all  the  witer  that 
runs  on  its  surface  remains  perfectly  dear  and  tran¬ 
sparent.  The  sand  being  thus  perfectly  cleansed, 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  exhale  entirely  its  humidity.  For  trtrj  dif- 
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ferent  kind  of  flower  you  wish  to  preserve,  prepare  j  Fig.  11. — Evening  Dress  of  Apple-Green  at  zb 


an  earthen  or  tin  vessel  of  a  proper  size.  Make  with  a  double  Skirt.— Each  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
choice  of  the  finest,  most  perfect,  and  driest  flowers  eight  rows  of  rather  narrow  satin  ribbon.  Low  Greek 
of  their  respective  kinds,  and  be  careful  to  leave  the  corsage,  ornamented  with  narrow  white  lace  and  a 
stalks  sf  a  good  length.  Place  them,  with  one  hand,  bow  of  pink  ribbon.  Short  puffed  sleeves,  with  a 
as  lightly  as  possible  in  the  vessel  upright,  about  two  bow  of  ribbon  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  Head- 
or  three  inches  below  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  taking  dress  of  moss-roses  and  olematis. 
care  that  they  do  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  ;  Fig.  hi. — Riding  Habit  of  dark  Green  Cloth.— 
nor  each  other.  Then,  with  the  other  band,  slowly  The  corsage  is  made  with  a  deep  basque,  and  is  open 
pour  on  them  the  purified  sand,  till  the  stalk  is  quite  part  way  down  in  front,  like  a  gentleman’s  coat,  with 
covered.  This  being  done,  slightly  cover  the  flower  a  rolling  collar,  exposing  a  finely  plaited  linen  cam- 
itaelf,  separating  the  leaves  a  little  one  from  another,  brie  chemisette.  Lappels  extend  from  the  shoulders 
The  tulip  requires  a  further  operation.  The  trian-  to  the  waist  in  front,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  basque, 
gular  top  which  rises  from  the  ceptre  of  the  cup  must  are  ornamented  with  buttons.  Louis  Quatorz  sleeves, 
be  cut  off,  by  which  means  the  leaves  of  the  flower  with  white  cambric  under-sleeves.  Black  velvet  cap 
will  adhere  better  to  the  stalk.  When  the  vessel  is  with  a  heavy  tassel. 

filled  with  flowers,  leave  it  for  a  month  or  two,  ex-  Fig.  iv.— Black  Silk  Basque  made  with  a 
posed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  flowers,  when  Berthe. — It  is  ornamented  with  narrow  fringe, 
taken  o«t,  though  dry,  will  be  very  little  inferior  in  j  gimp  and  buttons.  A  body  made  of  white  Mar- 
beauty  to  new-blown  flowers,  but  will  have  lost  their  ^  soilles  or  ‘‘quilting”  in  the  same  style,  and  with 
geent.  \  wash  fringo,  braid  and  buttons,  is  very  elegant 

To  Wash  Silk  Stockings. — Silk  stockings  should  i  Fig.  y. — Bonnet  of  Pink  Silk,  trimmed  with 
bo  washed  first  in  luko-warm  water,  in  which  some  s  deep  black  lacc,  narrow  black  velvet  and  white 
white  soap  has  boon  melted,  they  should  then  be  blonde.  Inside  is  a  wreath  of  heather, 
rinsed  in  clear  water.  Next,  put  them  into  a  lather  Fio.  vi. — Bonnet  of  Belgian  Straw,  with  an 
formed  of  warm  water,  melted  with  white  soap,  and  open-work  edge;  on  one  side  is  a  branch  of  hazel, 
&  little  stone  blue.  Wring  them,  and,  when  nearly  and  on  the  other  a  barb  of  black  laco;  inside  a 
dry,  polish  them  with  a  box-iron,  almost  cold.  The  ^  branch  of  bazol. 

above  recipe  only  applies  to  white  silk  stockings,  j  General  Remarks. — Dress  goods  were  never 
Black  stockings  should  be  washed  with  a  little  gall  j  richer  in  color  than  this  autumn.  The  richer  stylo 
and  soft-soap.  A  little  vinegar  ought  to  be  put  into  \  0f  silks  are  generally  flounced,  with  tho  pattern 
the  water  into  which  they  are  rinsed  to  preserve  the  s  woven  in  tho  flounces,  but  many  very  elegant  silks 
color.  When  dry  polish  them  with  a  box-iron  mode-  s  have  appeared  in  broched  stripes,  plaids,  Ac.  The 


rately  heated. 


;  de  lain s  and  cashmeres  are  striped  in  lozenge  pat- 


Good  Paste. — Take  oommon  flour  paste,  rather  £  terns  of  the  most  vivid  colors,  or  are  covered  with 
thick,  (by  mixing  some  flour  with  a  little  cold  water  >  palm-loaves  and  arabesques.  Flounces  maintain  their 
until  it  is  of  uniform  consistency,  and  then  stirring  >  vogue,  but  their  number  on  the  skirts  of  dresses 
it  well  while  boiling  water  is  being  added  to  it)  add  J  varies  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  wearer,  from 
a  little  brown  sugar  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which  \  three  to  six  or  seven.  Two  flounces  are  very  un- 
will  prevent  fermentation,  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  j  graceful,  and  not  much  worn.  When  a  plain  silk  is 
lavender,  which  will  prevent  mouldiness.  When  this  j  flounced,  the  flounces  are  sometimes  finished  with 
paste  dries  it  resembles  horn,  and  it  may  be  used  <  only  a  plain  hem,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  or  with  a 
again  by  adding  water.  It  will  keep  well  for  two  or  \  ribbon  or  fringe  of  some  good  contrasting  color,  or 
three  years  in  a  covered  pot,  being  always  fit  for  use.  |  with  several  rows  of  narrow  velvet,  or  several  rows 
Poison  Balls  for  Black  Beetles. — Put  a  drachm  of  J  of  narrow  Tom  Thumb  fringe.  Plain  or  striped  silks 
phosphorus  in  a  flask,  with  two  fluid  ounces  of  water,  >  are  often  ornamented  with  fancy  trimmings  put  on 
plunge  it  in  hot  water,  and  os  soon  os  the  phosphorus  j  the  front  of  the  skirt,  or  down  the  sides  in  the  apron 
is  fluid,  pour  it  into  a  mortar  with  3  oz.  of  lard;  tri-  \  style.  This  fashion,  although  very  elegant,  is  not 
turate  briskly,  adding  water,  and  about  £  lb.  of  flour  \  yet  universal.  When  the  skirt  is  not  flounced,  it 


with  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar;  work  the  whole  into  must  be  very  full  and  long,  so  that  crinoline  con- 
a  paste  and  divide  into  balls  the  size  of  marbles;  for  tinues  indispensible.  Jackets  or  basques  still  con- 
rats,  cheese  is  better  than  sugar.  An  excellent  recipe.  |  tinue  in  high  favor,  and  there  seems,  as  yet,  no 

_  _  _  t  disposition  to  relinquish  them.  They  are  still  made 

very  deep,  and  profusely  trimmed  with  fringe,  gimp, 
FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER.  ;  ribbon,  buttons  and  tassels.  Some  few  wrappers  aro 
Fig.  i. — A  Bridal  Dress  of  White  Silk,  trim-  made  with  a  large  pelerine  or  cape.  It  may  add  to 
toed  with  three  deep  lace  flounces.  Tho  corsage  is  the  comfort,  but  as  a  general  rule  pelerines  are  not 
high,  closed  up  the  front,  and  has  a  heart-shaped  favorable  to  the  figure.  Many  frocks  for  young 
herthe  of  lace.  Sleeves  and  basque  ornamented  to  ladies  have  ribbon  braces,  which  generally  terminate 
correspond.  The  head-dress  is  composed  of  a  wreath  ;  in  long  ends  behind.  This  fancy  is  graceful  and 
of  myrtle  and  superb  lace  veil.  appropriate  for  young  persons;  it  would  be  ridicu* 
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Ions  on  an  elderly  woman.  When  borthes  are  worn, 
the  ends  or  lappets  of  them  usually  cross  midway  on 
the  corsage,  and  fall  far  below  the  waist.  Sleeves 
are  made  rather  short.  Those  with  two  puffs  and  a 
flounce  have  the  privilege  of  being  often  adopted. 
Some  few  sit  close  at  top,  forming  large  hollow  plaits 
and  spread  out  fan-shape  at  bottom. 

Embroideries,  *c. — High  drosses  always  demand 
elegant  lingerie,  and  this  department  of  dress  is  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  just  now.  Muslin  collars  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  the  richest  manner,  and  generally  edged 
with  Valenciennes  lace.  They  are  of  a  pretty  and 
becoming  shape,  not  preposterously  large;  and  they 
are  often  more  square  than  rounded.  Muslin  and 
laco  sleeves  are  usually  composed  of  alternate  frills 
and  puffs,  with  runnings  of  colored  ribbon  between. 
When  intended  for  the  stroct,  the  sleeves  often  have 
the  gauntlet  cuff. 

Fringes. — We  will  describe  some  of  the  new  im¬ 
ported  fringes,  among  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
is  the  lily -of -the -vail <y  fringe,  which  is  made  of  all 
depths,  is  composed  of  plain  threads  with  a  kind  of 
littlo  balls  on  them.  For  dresses,  it  is  put  on  the 
body,  either  in  the  form  of  braces,  or  as  a  bertha, 
this  last  stylo  being  much  in  favor.  The  colibri 
fringe,  at  the  foot  of  which  -there  are  small,  round 
balls,  is  used  over  laco  and  on  the  front  of  bodies, 
which  are  often  trimmed  a  la  hutearde,  that  is  to  say 
with  ornamonts  across,  covering  the  whole  breast. 
The  same  model  is  mado  of  cotton  with  the  addition 
of  tassels,  for  quilting  or  jaconet  dresses.  There  is 
a  charming  *pot  fringe,  for  sewing  flat  on  the  flounces 


of  dresses  and  on  bodies.  The  prince**  button  iu 
miniature  olive  accompanied  by  two  balls  and  re¬ 
mounting  a  pretty  button.  This  is  also  frequent  j 
put  on  the  front  of  bodies.  On  flounces  we  often  w 
five  or  six  rows  of  Ton »  Thumb  fringe,  either  plain  or 
of  the  colors  of  the  dress;  fancy  is  the  only  arbiki 
here. 

Shawls  are  becoming  very  fashionable,  and  man¬ 
tillas  are  assuming  1d»o  shawl  shape.  A  Terr  be¬ 
coming  one  is  made  rather  pointed  behind,  with  i 
deep  frili  cut  in  a  funnel -shape,  also  pointed  bchiri, 
and  put  on  without  plaits.  This  frill  is  edged  wit! 
fringe,  and  another  fringe  surrounds  the  mantle  itself, 
and  hangs  over  the  upper  part  of  the  frill.  Tbeuyf  f 
part  of  the  mantle  is  trimmed  with  a  fringe,  hall  tk 
depth  of  the  other,  which  reaches  the  waist. 

Bonnets. — On  bonnet  fronts  they  still  continue  t? 
put  very  full  blonde  and  flower  trimmings.  We  ban 
seen  a  bonnet  made  of  w  hite  crape  mixed  with  nul- 
low-color  silk,  (a  new  shade  of  purple.)  On  thefriu 
there  was  a  round  garland  of  violets,  and  inside,  in 
the  middle,  a  half-gnrlnnd,  similar,  over  the  fort- 
head.  A  deep  white  blonde  turned  back  under  ik 
garland,  and  was  continued  to  cover  the  curtain  ak 
Cherry  velvet,  mixed  with  block  lace,  i§  in  tigi 
vogue  ns  an  ornament  for  bonnets.  Flame-<ck 
flowers  are  also  mixed  with  it. 

A  very  charming  Ilend-Drcss  is  composed  of  two 
b&rbes  of  lace  of  white,  the  other  black,  forming » 
bow,  with  the  four  ends  falling  over  the  neck.  In 
the  bows  are  placed  branches  of  oak  falling  across 
the  barbes. 


PUBLISHER’S  CORNER. 


What  the  Press  Says. — The  testimony  of  the 
press  grows  jnoro  flattering  than  ever  in  favor  of 
“  Peterson.”  Says  the  Janesville  (  Wisi)  Democrat : — 
“Since  this  Magazine  has  been  published  there  ha* 
never  been  a  mediocre  number  i**ucd.  It  contains 
forty-one  articles,  all  of  a  light,  pleasing  character, 
and  all  woll  written — we  can  hardly  say  which  of 
them  pleases  us  best.  There  is  so  much  variety,  and 
all  are  so  different  in  style,  that  it  would  appear  in¬ 
vidious  to  praise  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  others. 
Altogether  this  Magazine  surpasses  any  in  the  conn- 
try.”  The  Ulster  (N.  Y.)  Republican  says: — “The 
fashion  plates  and  the  embroidery  and  other  patterns 
are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  Magazine.” 
The  Danville  (Va.)  Register  says: — “As  a  work  for 
the  ladies,  it  is  now  decidedly  the  very  best”  The 
Biddeford  (Me.)  Union  says: — “It  gives  the  clearest 
explanation  of  the  fashions  of  any  Magazine.”  Fin¬ 
ally,  for  we  have  not  room  for  a  tithe  of  the  notices 
before  us,  the  Paas  Christian  (Miss.)  Times  says: — 
“If  you  can't  take  but  one  Magazine,  take  Peter¬ 
son’s;  it  contains  the  most  thrilling  stories,  finest 
engravings,  and  best  fashion-plates — and  last,  though 
not  least,  it  is  only  two  dollars  a-year.” 


>  Continued  Stories. — We  cannot  accept  ssy 
j  stories,  no  matter  how  good,  that  will  make 
|  than  eight  printed  pages,  or  thereabouts,  of 
|  son;”  and  we  would  rather  have  them  shorter.  He 
^  have  already  more  long  stories,  on  hand,  than  ** 
i  can  publish  for  the  next  two  years. 

|  How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly, 

\  the  top  of  your  letter,  tho  post-office,  county  M’’ 
\  state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscribers  neigbber 
\  hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  I 
;  the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phils* 
i  delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange.  ^ 

Our  Music. — The  Newport  (Ky.)  News  »yf>- 
“  We  recommend  Peterson  for  August  to  oar  read*-'5 
particularly  on  account  of  the  music.  It  it  wci^ 
the  price  of  the  whole  number.” 

|  Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  b** 
|  numbers  for  1856  to  any  extent,  the  numbers  being 
\  stereotyped.  We  shall  stereotype  every  number  of 
|  the  year.  __ _ 

\  Enclose  a  Stamp. — Letters,  requiring  an  auiwM 
|  must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage.  ■* 
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FRANK  DOUGLAS’  HONEYMOON. 

BT  EOSA1IS  GRAY. 

“Now,  see  here,  Nel,  I  think  this  running  off  <  something  to  be  admired  at  a  respectful  distance, 
to  coo  all  by  ourselves,  just  because  we  are  l  and  although  possessed  of  a  warm  heart  and 
married,  is  all  nonsense.  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  5  deep  feelings;  yet  he  was  not  given  to  those 
it  at  all!*'  exclaimed  Frank  Douglas,  to  his  lady-  j  various  little  exhibitions  of  love  which  he  ex¬ 
love,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  happy  time  >  pressively  termed  “cooing.”  His  bride-elect, 
which  was  to  unite  them  “for  better  or  for  \  however,  was  far  from  fancying  the  idea  of 
worse.”  |  spending  the  first  two  weeks  of  her  married  life 

“Why,  Frank,”  Teplied  Nellie,  “everybody  j  in  the  society  of  a  lady,  while  their  husbands 
goes  off  at  such  a  time.”  j  were  enjoying  themselves  together,  quite  un- 

“Oh!  I’m  very  willing  to  go  too,”  said  Frank,  j  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  were  newly-made 
“only  I  want  to  have  a  little  fun;  I  mean  to  j  bridegrooms.  While  Nellie  was  scheming  to 
take  my  gun  with  me  and  shoot.”  j  defeat  this  project,  her  friend  Kate  Manley  was 

“Why,  what  will  people  think  of  you  to  see  j  announced, 
you  occupied  with  your  gun  while  we  are  on  j  “I  do  wish,”  exclaimed  Kate,  laughingly, 
our  wedding  trip  ?”  5  “that  your  gentleman  was  in  Kamschatka!  Here 

“Oh!  I  don’t  care  what  people  think,”  replied  <  he  has  been  putting  the  most  absurd  notions 
Frank,  “I  like  to  be  different  from  others,  and  S  into  Harry’s  head,  and  they  have  actually  con- 
I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  <  eluded  to  spend  their  time,  while  on  the  wedding 
me;  it  will  be  so  pleasant  for  you  and  Kate  to  \  trip,  in  shooting,  and  we  are  expected  to  entcr- 
be  together  all  day,  while  Harry  and  I  are  off.”  I  tain  each  other.  Something  must  be  done  to 
“What!  does  Harry  have  the  same  wild  no- j  stop  their  proceedings,  that’s  certain,  for  people 
turns  as  yourself?”  inquired  Nellie.  i  will  be  sure  to  imagine  that  Frank  and  Harry 

“Yes,  to  be  sure  he  has;  but  really,  Nellie,  5  have  married  each  other,  while  we  make  the 
if  you  would  only  stop  and  think  a  moment  it  |  Becond  couple.” 

would  not  seem  at  all  strange  to  you;  you  know  \  “I’ll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,  we  will  go 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  leave  our  business,  j  fishing.” 

and  now  since  we  can  get  away,  we  may  as  well  \  “Oh!  I  wouldn’t  for  anything,”  replied  Kate, 
eqjoy  ourselves  a  little.”  \  “I  think  it  is  horrid  business.” 

“So  then,  you  would,  not  consider  it  enjoy-  £  “Oh!  well,  no  matter  for  that,  we  will  have 
ment  to  stay  with  your  lady-loves?  Well!  I  \  our  fishing  lines  to  make  a  show  with,  by  way 
must  say  you  are  not  worthy^  to  have  wives,  $  of  looking  industrious,  and  then  we  can  spend 
since  you  don’t  know  how  to  prize  them.”  I  our  time  reading  under  the  trees,  until  we  break 

“Now,  Nellie,  love,  you  know  you  don’t  mean  ^  our  gentlemen  of  their  nonsensical  ways.” 
that!”  exclaimed  Frank,  imprinting  a  kiss  on  s  The  two  friends  had  now  fairly  entered  into 
her  lips  as  he  left  her.  i  the  spirit  of  mischief,  and  they  spent  the  rest  of 

Frank  Douglas,  although  but  twenty-five,  had  5  the  day  in  arranging  their  plans, 
always  been  considered  by  those  who  knew  him  >  We  will  pass  over  their  weddidg  and  their 
a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  and  it  was,  therefore,  \  journey,  and  merely  say  that,  toward  the  close 
▼ery  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends  that  he  j  of  a  bright  day,  they  found  themselves  in  one  of 
became  engaged.  Until  he  made  the  acquaint-  5  the  loveliest  spots  on  earth — hills  and  woods, 
ance  of  Nellie,  he  had  always  regarded  ladies  as  j  and  small,  sparkling  lakes  composed  the  soenery 
Vol.  XXX.— 18  288 
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Our  travellers  paused  with  delight  to  view  the  >  still  rests  upon  their  features,  as  if,  even  in  their 
country:  there  was  the  setting  sun  blending  from  \  sleep,  they  were  planning  mischief.  We  will  sow 
a  deep  red  into  a  rich  purple  on  the  one  hand,  5  turn  to  our  other  friends,  who  are  in  a  warm, 
while  on  the  other  was  the  full  moon  in  its  sil-  \  sunny  region,  three  miles  distant  fro®  their 
very  majesty,  marking  a  bright  path  on  the  \  better  halves — their  ooats  hare  been  throve 
water.  5  aside  as  too  hot,  and  the  perspiration  is  pouring 

“Oh!  Harry,  we  shall  have  splendid  times  \  down  their  faces, 
here  with  our  guns,  they  say  there  is  excellent  |  “Well,  really,  Frank,  I  don’t  think  this  pays,” 
shooting,”  and  a  smile  cf  satisfaction  played  on  5  exclaimed  Harry,  “my  head  is  aching  so  that  I 
the  faces  of  the  two  gentlemen.  {  can  scarcely  hold  it  up — we  have  used  up  allow 

Our  lady  friends  also  exchanged  glances,  as  <  ammunition  and  bagged  not  a  single  bird— what 
visions  of  the  friendly  shade  of  those  old  trees  $  do  you  say  to  going  home  and  spending  the  rest 
rose  before  them.  \  of  the  day  with  our  wives?” 

“Well,  Frank,  we  must  be  up  by  sunrise  to-  j  “I’m  agreed,”  replied  Frank,  and  he  sighed 
morrow,”  said  Harry,  as  they  were  about  to  part  $  as  he  thought  of  the  sunny  three  miles  to  be 
for  the  night,  “our  wives  can  amuse  themselves  >  walked  ere  he  could  find  rest, 
with  wandering  around  among  the  trees  here,  |  “What  if  Kate  and  Nellie  have  notretnmd 
just  as  well  as  if  we  were  with  them.”  |  from  their  fishing  excursion  yet?”  suggested  one. 

“Oh,  yes!  and  a  great  deal  better,”  replied  $  “Oh,  pooh!  don’t  you  believe  that,”  was  the 

Kate,  mischievously,  “for  we  have  concluded  to  reply,  “I’ll  venture  to  say  they  were  tired  of 
try  fishing  by  way  of  variety.”  ;  that  before  the  end  of  an  hour.” 

“Try  what!”  exclaimed  Frank,  in  astonish-;  Upon  reaching  the  rooms,  however,  they  were 
ment  found  to  be  vacant,  and  the  anxious  husbandi 

“Fishing,”  replied  the  ladies,  very  quietly.  ;  were  quite  ignorant  as  to  what  direction  hid 
“What  nonsense!  the  idea  of  ladies  fishing!”  been  taken  by  the  two  fishers.  The  gentlemen 
“Why  yes,  to  be  sure,  did  you  never  hear  of  ;  then  threw  themselves  on  a  couch  and  tried  in 
such  a  thing  before?”  vain  to  press  their  aching  heads  into  submis- 

“Are  you  going  alone?”  sion.  Visions  of  soft,  white  hands  laid  gently  on 

“Yes.”  j  their  burning  brows,  charming  away  the  pnin 

“But  you  will  fall  into  the  water.”  :  with  their  light  touch,  floated  across  their  minds 

“Oh!  no  matter  for  that,”  replied  the  ladies,  but  to  tantalize  them.  Oh!  how  drearily  pawed 
with  astonishing  coolness,  “there  will  probably  that  long  afternoon,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
be  plenty  of  gentlemen  around  to  take  us  out  if  ;  looked-for  would  never  return.  At  length  earn* 
we  do.”  the  startling  thought,  “what  if  they  should  be 

The  happy  grooms  looked  anything  but  satis-  j  drowned.”  It  was  overpowering.  And  without  the 
fied  with  this  reply,  but  supposing  that  fishing  j  slightest  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts,  the 
would  soon  prove  tiresome,  they  merely  re- :  two  gentlemen  started  on  their  weary  journey  in 
marked,  “You  will  not  catch  anything.”  j;  search  of  them;  but  the  sun  sank  beneath  the 

The  next  morning  by  sunrise  the  hunters  and  j  hills,  and  the  moon  came  forth  in  all  its  beauty, 
fishers  were  ready  to  set  forth.  j  but  still  they  found  no  wives.  Then  it  was  sug* 

“My  dear,”  said  Harry,  as  he  affectionately  \  gested  that  they  should  go  home,  and  if  those 
kissed  his  wife,  “  I  shall  not  be  able  to  return  to  5  they  sought  were  not  there,  that  the  whole  neigh- 
breakfast,  but  I  will  try  to  meet  you  at  dinner  \  borhood  should  be  enlisted  in  the  search.  A§ 
time.”  \  they  neared  the  house  they  heard  merry  voices, 

“Oh!  I  think  it  doubtfbl  if  we  return  to  din-  \  and  bounding  joyfully  fbrward,  they  caught  their 
ner,”  replied  Kate,  demurely,  glancing  at  a  \  respective  wives  in  their  arms, 
basket  she  held  in  her  hand,  “we  have  made  j  “We  have  hrfd  such  a  delightful  time  that  we 
arrangements  to  spend  the  day.”  S  could  scarcely  make  up  our  minds  to  come  home 

“Oh!  you  will  soon  get  tired  of  that  fun.”  j  again!”  exclaimed  Kate,  mischievously,  as  she 
Our  two  heroines  walked  merrily  on  their  way.  j  looked  up  into  Harry’s  woe-be-gone  face,  “I 
until  they  came  to  a  beautiful  pond,  surrounded  j  hope  you  have  enjoyed  yourself  shooting.” 
by  trees  and  hills,  and  here  they  took  out  thoir  j  “Never  had  poorer  luck  in  our  lives!”  replied 
books  and  concluded  to  spend  the  day.  j  Harry.  “Did  you  catch  anything?” 

Let  us  visit  our  travellers  at  mid-day.  Kate  J  “Look!”  exclaimed  the  ladies,  holding  np  * 
and  Nellie  are  indulging  in  a  comfortable  nap,  j  well  filled  basket  of  fish,  (but  they  forgot  to  add 
extended  on  the  grass  in  a  shady  corner  of  the  j  that  they  had  bought  instead  of  caught  them.) 
woods  near  their  dwelling  house ;  a  playful  smile  *  The  young  gentlemen,  fearftd  of  ridicule. 
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concluded  to  keep  quiet  upon  the  subject  of  their 
day’s  adventure,  so  they  bore  their  aching  heads 
in  silence.  At  length  one  of  them  ventured  to 
inquire  in  a  subdued  voice, 

•‘You  are  not  going  fishing  to-morrow,  are 
you?” 

“  Not  unless  you  go  shooting,”  was  the  reply. 
Will  you  stay  at  home?” 

The  desired  promise  had  almost  been  given, 
when  a  friend  of  theirs,  who  had  been  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  expedition,  but  with  rather  better  success, 
entered  and  exclaimed, 

“Well,  what  success ?” 

“Not  any,”  was  the  reply. 

“Not  any!  Why  you  didn’t  go  to  the  right 
place ;  come  with  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  show 
yon  game  enough  to  last  you  this  one  while.” 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted — 
the  day’s  trials  and  alarms,  and  the  wife’s  re¬ 
quest  were  alike  unheeded,  and  they  retired  that  \ 
night  promising  to  rise  early  the  next  morning, 
and  set  forth  on  a  second  expedition. 

“Well,  then,  Kate,  we  shall  have  to  fish 
again,”  exclaimed  Nellie,  as  she  bid  her  friend 
good  night;  then  leaning  closer,  she  whispered, 
“we  will  contrive  to  do  the  business  up  to-mor¬ 
row  at  all  events.” 

The  morning  came,  and  before  Frank  and 
Harry  were  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  day  to  rise,  their 
wives  had  commenced  their  short  journey. 

“Oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  Frank,  as  he  at  last 
proceeded  to  array  himself,  “how  miserably 
these  new  shirts  are  made,  I  have  knocked  the 
buttons  off  of  every  one  of  them,  and  now  what 
shall  I  do?” 

“Use  pins.” 

The  pins  were  put  in  so  clumsily,  that  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  day  Frank  found  his  fingers 
bleeding  from  the  wounds  they  inflicted. 

“  There’s  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  almost  entirely 
out!”  cried  Harry. 

“Pin  it  in,”  suggested  Frank. 

“Oh,  dear!”  sighed  Harry,  “if  Kate  only 
hadn't  gone  out.  These  pins  will  kill  me  before 
the  day  is  over.”  But  conscience  whispered,  “it 
is  your  own  fault  that  she  has  gone.” 

The  huntsmen  now  set  forth,  well  provided 
with  breakfast  and  dinner;  but  while  they  were 
aiming  their  first  shot,  some  strange  dogs  kindly 
disposed  of  their  provisions;  again  everything 
went  wrong,  and  after  spending  a  number  of 
hours  in  fruitless  attempts  to  shoot  something, 
they  resolved  to  give  up  the  business  entirely 
and  return  home. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  completely 
worn  out  and  faint  for  want  of  food,  they  re- 


l  ceived  the  tidings  that  their  wives  had  fallen 
jj  into  the  water,  and  that  one  was  dead,  and 
>  the  other  was  dying!  Their  fatigues  were  now 
\  forgotten  as  they  hurried  quickly  to  the  spot. 

i>  There,  extended  on  the  grass  and  surrounded  by 
several  people,  was  Nellie — her  clothes  dripping 
with  water,  and  her  long,  dark  hair  hanging  in 
confusion  around  her,  a  strange  contrast  to  her 
pale  face.  Kate  sat  by  her  side — an  unnatural 
\  wildness  in  her  eyes — wringing  her  hands  and 
s  showing  signs  of  madness. 

“Oh !  my  wife,  my  own  darling,  speak  to  me !” 
exclaimed  Frank,  snatching  Nellie  in  his  arms, 
and  pressing  her  to  his  heart. 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  played  around 
her  lips,  but  she  felt  that  her  part  was  not  yet 
finished,  and  she  lay  motionless  in  his  arms. 
He  gazed  upon  her  closed  eyes,  and  thought  of 
their  pleading  look  when  he  announced  his  in- 
tentibn  of  leaving  her  and  her  friend  to  spend 
the  day  together,  and  thought,  “What  if  they 
were  opened  upon  him  then  for  the  last  time,” 
and  he  reproached  himself  for  leaving  her,  as 
having  been  the  cause  of  her  death.  All  was 
breathless  silence  around,  even  Kate’s'dnnatural 
shrieks  were  hushed,  and  she  rested  quietly  in 
Harry’s  arms. 

“Oh,  Nellie!  my  own  sweet  one,”  again  broke 
forth  Frank,  “speak  to  me,  tell  me  you  forgive 
me,  and  I  will  never  leave  you  again!” 

The  white  lids  were  slowly  raised,  and  two 
bright  eyes  looked  lovingly  into  his  own. 

“Thank  heaven  for  thatl”  exclaimed  Frank, 
as  he  warmly  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

The  ladies  now  began  rapidly  to  recover — the 
strange  wildness  vanished  from  Kate’s  eyes,  and 
when  Nellie’s  hair  had  been  pushed  back  from 
her  face,  her  cheeks  seemed  to  have  regained 
their  natural  color;  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  house  the  gentlemen  felt  far  more  like  faint¬ 
ing  than  the  ladies. 

“Now  tell  us  all  about  how  it  happened,”  said 
Frank,  when  they  were  comfortably  seated  within 
doors. 

“Why,”  replied  Kate,  “we  were  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  with  our  fishing  lines,  when 
suddenly  it  upset,  and  we  were  both  precipitated 
into  the  water,  but  a  gentleman  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  drew  us  out.”  (The  said  gentleman 
was  held  in  considerably  higher  esteem  by  our 
heroes,  than  he  would  have  been  had  they  known 
.  that  hi 8  services  had  been  previously  engaged 
5  for  this  enterprise.) 

>  We  have  now  only  to  add  that  Frank  and 
|  Harry  were  heartily  tired  of  hunting,  and  they 
|  and  the  ladies  entered  into  a  compact  together 
t  to  amuse  each  other. 
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They  kept  their  word.  The  remainder  of  the 
two  weeks  the  gentlemen  spent  in  seeking  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  soceity  of  those  they  had  vowed 


to  cherish  and  protect;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  themselves  more  than  repaid  for 
their  efforts. 


EULALIE. 


BY  WILLIS  B.  PABOB 


Oh  !  let  me  sleep !  the  rose>haed  and  bespangled  dawn  >  That  was  a  gushing  and  a  Summer  soft  outbloom 
That  comes  for  others,  someth  not  for  me;  s  Of  our  affection — angel  Enlalie! 

And  only  when  I  sleep,  sweet  thoughts  of  thee  \  I  could  hare  wished  that  our  eternity 

Come  like  the  tripping  light-beams  of  the  early  morn.  \  Had  then  begun — forgetful  of  the  looming  tomb! 

They  oome  in  crowds,  as  Bummer  blossoms  ever  come;  j  But  all  is  over  now !  the  past — is  past;  the  yean 
And,  as  the  blossoms  fleck  with  bloom  the  dale,  l  Hare  borne  thee  from  me,  and  I  watch  and  wait, 
So  mantle  they  my  spirit,  faint  and  pale,  j  Keeping  my  lonely  vigil  at  the  gate 

With  thoughts  of  other  years  and  of  another  home,  j  Where  sorrow  sitteth;  full  of  hope,  yet  weary  fears. 

Into  the  past,  with  lightning  wing,  I  speed  my  way !  \  Then  let  me  sleep !  Oh !  let  the  wand  of  Somnus  ware 
Here  a  fair  vista — there  a  foamy  wave;  j  Above  me,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more; 

Here  a  fair  meadow — there  a  gloomy  grave;  )  For  there  is  peopled  the  deserted  shore, 

Tartarean  midnight  here  and  there,  a  perfect  day.  \  And  living  beauty  springeth  from  the  loatbsoni 

I  sit  with  thee  again  where  Hion's  silver  flow  j  grave. 

Goes,  seeking  evermore,  the  ocean's  breast,  i  Breathing  intelligences — shapes  all  beautiful 

And  a  faint  shadow  of  my  soul's  unrest  \  Attend  my  spirit's  chamber,  and  diffuse 

Ripples  the  current  of  memorial  woe.  !  Aroma  that  for  worlds  I  would  not  lose. 

Thy  fair  he»d  oo  my  quick  pulcatiug  been,  rcto-  Wb,din«  “bout  “e  Uk®  *old  thread  aUut  *  ^ 
Thy  golden  ringlets  waver  in  the  air —  J  Would  I  a  whole  Eternity  of  sleep  possessed— 

Thy  words  of  promise  spoken  sweetly  there  \  fio  that  I  might  forever  dream  of  thee, 

Flow  inward  and  flow  outward  with  their  high  £  Bride  of  my  soul!  angelic  Eulalie! 

behests.  ^  For  blessing  me  awhile,  thou  art  forever  blest 


THE  LAST 

BY  CLABKXCE 


SONG. 

m  1 1  vi  ir. 


*Tis  the  last  song  my  weary  hand  may  trace 
By  the  deep  stream  where  Hope’s  bright  flowers 
repose, 

Yet  from  my  soul  no  time  can  e'er  efface 

The  golden  strains  that  came  with  daylight's  close; 

No  more !  the  words  are  spoke  that  break  the  chain, 
The  parted  melody  floats  slowly  by ; 

The  scattered  tones  may  not  be  caught  again, 

But  in  the  slumbering  future  calmly  die, 

While  I,  forget,  wake  not  a  parting  sigh ! 

Not  so  in  childhood’s  morn,  ere  sorrow  came 
To  shade  the  sunshine  where  sweet  Memory  lies; 

No  waters  dimmed  the  ever-burning  flame, 

Or  washed  the  sands  where  Fancy's  fabrics  rise. 

Unmindful  of  the  day  that  passed  too  soon, 

To  meet  the  shadows  on  Life’s  sullen  stream, 

Hope  wove  gay  visions  with  the  Summer  noon, 

And  lent  enchantment  to  the  glowing  scene, 
Fading,  alas!  like  semblance  of  a  dream  1 


The  chords  are  mute  whose  liquid  strains  enchsised 
My  pliant  spirit  in  their  magic  thrall; 

The  tones  of  prophet  years  no  more  regained, 
Perished  in  silence  with  Hope’s  gradual  fall. 

Frail  as  the  joys  that  lighted  childhood’s  hour, 
When  Fancy  spread  her  sails  to  dallying  winds, 

Nought  lingers  but  the  memory  of  her  power, 
Which  gasing  backward  through  the  labyrinth  finds 
In  shadow  only  what  its  spirit  binds. 

No  more  beside  the  stream,  whose  placid  flow 
Cheered  the  sweet  hours  that  marked  the  ium7 
past, 

Shall  the  frail  harp  awake  its  murmurs  low, 

Or  call  one  hope  on  Life's  dark  current  cast? 

Its  strains  are  ended  where  its  youth  begun, 

In  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  passing  years; 

The  sands  that  marked  their  early  course  are  run, 
And  Fancy's  frost-work,  wet  so  oft  with  tears, 
Fades  in  the  real  that  the  present  rears! 
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MY  WIFE’S  ECONOMY. 


BT  SMITH 

Mbs.  Jones  is  a  jewel  of  a  woman.  The  dear 
creature  came  home,  lately,  from  a  shopping 
excursion,  in  the  most  extravagant  spirits. 

“I  have  made  such  bargains  to-day,”  she 
said.  “Only  to  think,  I  bought  a  lawn-dress, 
a  beautiful  thing,  for  but  six  dollars.  It  has 
the  style,  however,  of  the  highest-priced  silks,  so 
I  said  to  myself,  even  if  I  get  Madame*  Flourish 
to  make  it  up,  it  will  be  economical.” 

Now  Madame  Flourish  was  a  French  modiste 
who  had  lately  come  over  from  Paris,  and  really 
had  taste,  but  was  most  extravagant  in  her 
charges;  and  I  never  heard  her  name  without  a 
shudder.  A  few  months  before,  she  had  made 
up  a  brocade  for  Mrs.  Jones,  which  everybody 
said  fit  beautifully;  “it  looks  as  if  you  were 
bom  in  it,”  enthusiastically  declared  a  friend, 
“and  had  grown  with  you:”  but  my  pleasure  in 
contemplating  this  master-piece,  I  must  confess, 
was  somewhat  diminished  when  the  bill  came  in, 
to  the  tune  of  twenty-five  dollars,  for  making 
and  trimming  it.  However  “it  wasn’t  so  aston¬ 
ishing  after  all,”  as  my  wife  reasoned,  “that 
a  dress  pattern,  which  was  worth  seventy-five 
dollars,  should  cost  twenty-five  to  make  it  up,” 
and  with  this  reflection  I  consoled  myself.  So, 
when  I  heard  the  proposal  to  take  this  other 
dress  to  madame,  I  argued,  that,  if  she  charged 
in  the  same  proportion,  her  bill  would  be  only 
two  dollars,  which  struck  me  as  not  excessive : 
and  accordingly  I  made  no  objection  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  lighting  a  cigar,  sat  thinking  of 
Mary  Ann’s  many  virtues,  and  especially  her 
knack  for  economy. 

In  about  a  fortnight  the  dress  came  home. 
It  was  a  pretty,  blue  affair,  with  palms  set  in 
stripes,  and  Mrs.  Jones  really  looked  like  a  sum¬ 
mer  cloud  in  it,  as  she  floated  about  the  room, 
displaying  it  in  every  aspect,  and  expatiating 
upon  its  merits.  The  sleeves,  which  were  short, 
were  neatly  trimmed  with  a  sort  of  narrow  lace ; 
and  the  cape,  for  it  was  cut  low  on  the  shoulders 
— and  dear  Mary  Ann  always  wears  capes  over 
such  dresses — was  embellished  with  a  wider  lace 
ot  similar  pattern.  I  thought  to  myself  it  was  the 
cheapest  dress,  at  eight  dollars,  making  and  all,  I 
had  ever  seen ;  and  as  I  smoked  my  cigar,  said 
mentally,  “  Ah !  Jones,  what  a  happy  dog  you  ore 
to  have  a  wife  with  such  a  knack  for  economy.” 


JONES,  JK. 

Two  days  after,  the  bill  came  in.  My  wife 
opened  it  first,  and  I  saw  her  face  fall.  But 
she  rallied  immediately,  and  handed  the  missive 
to  me.  I  glanoed  over  it. 

“  Whew I  ”  I  said  “  Fifteen  dollars  for  making 
a  dress  that  oost  only  six  I  Surely,  Mary  Ann, 
there  must  be  some  mistake  here?” 

“Oh!  no,  my  dear,”  she  said,  briskly.  “My 
brocade,  you  know,  cost  twenty-five  to  make  and 
trim ;  and  this  is  tea  dollars  cheaper.” 

“  But  this  dress  pattern  cost  only  six  dollars.” 

“The  cost  of  the  dress  pattern,  my  dear,”  she 
replied,  smiling  benevolently  at  my  ignorance, 
“has  very  little  to  do  with  the  cost  of  making 
and  trimming  it - ” 

“The  dickens  it  hasn’t,”  I  began. 

“Hish!”  she  answered,  playfully  putting  her 
hand  over  my  mouth.  “Smithy,  dear,  you 
mustn’t  swear.”  And  taking  the  bill,  she  com¬ 
menced  going  over  it,  item  by  item. 

“Here,”  she  said,  “is  the  charge  for  making 
the  .dress,  that  is  for  fitting  and  sewing  it  to¬ 
gether,  four  dollars.  Now,  I’m  sure,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  appealingly,  “that’s  reasonable.  Four 
dollars  is  her  price  always.  It  takes  just  as 
long,  you  know,  to  fit  and  sew  together  a  cheap 
dress  as  a  costly  one :  it’s  the  time  that  has  to 
be  paid  for.  Don’t  you  see?” 

I  was  forced  to  nod  assent  to  the  fair  logician, 
though  it  was  with  an  internal  groan. 

“Then  here’s  the  linings,  buttons,  and  other 
small  items,  two  dollars,  which  is  low,  very  low. 
Consider  how  these  matters  count  up.  Besides, 
it  takes  time  to  go  about  among  the  stores, 
matching  the  buttons  to  the  dress.” 

I  could  not  gainsay  this  either,  but  I  said  to 
myself  that  there  were  nine  dollars  still  unac¬ 
counted  for,  and  that  it  would  “puzzle  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer”  to  reconcile  this  sum  to  any 
rational  being’s  notion  of  economy. 

“There’s  nine  dollars  left,”  returned  Mrs. 
Jones,  “which  is  for  the  Valenciennes - ” 

“The  what?” 

“The  Valenciennes,  with  which  the  cape  and 

sleeves  are  trimmed - ” 

*  Oh !  that  common-looking  lace—” 

“Common-looking I”  cried  Mary  Ann,  her 
eyes  sparkling.  Then  she  laughed  comically. 
“That  shows  what  you  men  know  about  laces. 
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Why,  Smithy,  dear,  it’s  real  Valenciennes,  and 
very  cheap;  and  what’s  more,  I  can  use  it,  on 
something  else,  after  the  dress  is  worn  out.” 

“But  why  put  real  Valenciennes,  as  you  call 
it,  on  so  cheap  a  dress?”  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation. 

“It’s  that  very  Valenciennes  that  gives  the 
dress  such  a  stylish  look.  Everybody  know  it’s 
a  cheap  material ;  it’s  the  trimming  that  redeems 
it:  I  only  want  a  Valenciennes  collar,  to  match 
it,  and  I  shall  be  complete.” 

I  could  not  speak  for  amazement.  I  was 
dumb,  not  merely  at  this  strange  notion  of  an 
economical  dress,  but  at  the  utter  unconscious¬ 
ness  my  wife  had  that  there  was  anything  ex¬ 
travagant  about  it.  She  availed  herself  of  my 
silence  to  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  laces  in  general,  and  on  that  which 


trimmed  her  dress  in  particular;  and  warming 
with  her  subject,  made  it  finally  to  appear  that 
we  were  under  infinite  obligations  to  Madame 
Flourish  for  the  opportunity  of  paying  this  bill 
and  buying  a  collar  to  match  her  Valenciennes. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  so  earnest  and  sincere,  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  break  her  charm¬ 
ing  delusion.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  smoke 
second-rate  cigars  for  the  next  six  months,  and 
indulge  the  dear  creature  in  her  wishes;  and  she 
looks  so  lovely,  and  seems  so  happy,  in  her  nev 
drees  and  collar,  that,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
don’t  regret  what  I  have  done. 

Nevertheless,  as  an  abstraet  proposition,  I  still 
hold  to  the  secret  opinion,  that  paying  fifteen 
dollars  for  making  and  trimming  a  dress  that 
cost  only  six.  doesn’t  exactly  show  a  knack  for 

XOONOMY. 


LESTELLE. 


BY  LOTTI1  LINWOOD. 


Restless,  oh,  restless  are  my  heart’s  deep  fountains, 
That  with  a  tide  of  feeling  overflow; 

And  like  the  shadows  resting  round  the  mountains, 
Thoughts  ’round  my  being  darkly  come  and  go. 

I  feel  alone,  alone !  Life’s  rough  edge  presses 
So  coldly,  heavily  upon  my  heart; 

Alas!  I  pino  for  thine  old-time  caresses, 

Some  fate  decrees  that  we  must  dwell  apart. 

I  mind  me  of  an  evening  in  the  Summer, 

When  the  wind’s  harp-tones  floated  ’mid  the  leaves, 

And  whirling  wings  of  insects  made  a  murmur 
Among  the  vines  that  cluster  round  the  eaves. 


And  I,  as  now,  found  life  so  lone  and  fearful, 
Longed  for  a  heart  to  nestle  close  to  mine, 

And,  hiding  my  pale  faoe  with  sorrow  tearful, 

I  wept  with  joy  that  I  was  pressed  to  thine. 

And  thou  beloved,  the  dearest  one  I  cherish— 
Must  tread  a  path  that  leads  away  from  mine; 

And  yet  my  heart’s  fond  worship  ne’er  will  perish, 
Nor  dim  the  altar  that  has  once  been  thine. 

No  earthly  troth-plight  from  our  lips  is  spoken, 
All  silently  our  destinies  are  read ; 

Our  life  commenoes  when  earth’s  ties  are  broken, 
And  careless  lips  shall  utter,  “they  are  dead!” 


NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

BY  BIT.  QEOBOE  W.  BOQXB8. 


Underneath  night’s  sober  mantle 
Lies  the  beauty  of  the  heart, 

And,  above  me,  silence  reigneth, 

As  When  Naturo  had  its  birth. 

I  am  waking;  all  around  me 
Resting  are  from  care  and  strife. 
While  before  my  open  vision 
Pass  the  things  beyond  this  life. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  millions 
Are  rejoicing  in  their  being? 

How  the  worlds  in  yonder  sky 
Round  their  suns  are  ever  turning? 


Who  can  tell  the  spaces’  limits, 

Where  no  orb  its  face  is  showing, 
Where  no  world,  no  starlight  is, 

And  no  breath  of  life  is  blowing? 

Dread  Creator,  All-wise,  Holy 
Thou  Thy  ways  alone  can  scan ; 
Teach  us  how,  on  high,  thou  rulest, 

For  no  mortal  ever  can. 

All  our  knowledge,  all  our  wisdom 
Cannot  help  us;  we  must  go 
Thro’  the  grave  to  that  bright  kingdom, 
Ere  Thy  wonder-works  we  know. 
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TEE  WHITE  SPARROW/ 


BT  JAN  V  WEAVER. 


No  more  common  complaint  is  to  be  heard 
aow-a-days,  from  the  lips  of  housewives,  than 
that  of  the  laziness  and  unthrifty  habits  of 
domestio  servants.  Mothers  and  grandmothers 
are  often  wont  to  tell  the  young  housekeeper 
that  matters  were  otherwise  in  their  days.  Yet 
it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  whether  the 
fault  may  not  lie  as  much  in  the  degenerate 
habits  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation,  as  from  any  fault  peculiar  to 
their  dependants.  Were  the  lady  of  the  house 
more  frequently  to  rise  at  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  as  in  the  “good  old  days  of  lang 
•yne,”  perchance  she  would  not  so  often  have 
to  Complain  that  rooms  were  carelessly  swept, 
that  work  was  left  undone,  or  fires  lighted  too 
late. 

In  most  country  parts  of  Germany  there  passes 
ourrent  amongst  the  people  this  proverb — 

"He  who  would  thrive 

Must  the  white  sparrow  see.1* 

And  the  following  is  the  history  of  its  origin. 
There  was  a  certain  farmer,  with  whom  every 
thing  seemed  to  grow  worse  from  year  to  year. 
His  cattle  died  one  by  one — the  produce  of  his 
land  was  not  half  of  that  which  it  ougtft  to  be — 
in  fact,  all  his  property  was,  to  use  a  familiar 
expression,  “going  to  the  dogs.”  Scarcely  a 
week  passed  by  that  either  the  tax-gatherer  or 
the  pawnbroker  did  not  come  to  his  window, 
and,  addressing  him  with  a  courteous  bow,  said, 
"  I  am  really  very  sorry,  Mr.  Backwards,  to  be 
obliged  to  put  you  to  inconvenience,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  do  my  duty.”  His  old  friends  also 
tried  their  best  to  do  their  duty  by  him — they 
advised,  they  entreated,  and  they  helped  him, 
bat  all  in  vain ;  and  one  after  another  gave  him 
np  in  despair,  declaring  with  a  sigh  that  “as 
for  poor  Backwards,  there  was  no  use  in  trying 
to  help  him — he  was  past  being  helped.” 

He  had  one  friend,  however,  whose  heart  was 
in  the  right  place,  and  who  was  not  only  a  good 
man,  but  a  very  prudent  and  clear-sighted  man. 
This  friend  thought  he  would  not  give  Mr.  Back¬ 
wards  up  altogether,  without  making  one  more 
attempt  to  save  him ;  so  one  day,  he  led  the  con¬ 
versation,  as  though  accidentally,  to  the  subject 
of  sparrows,  related  many  anecdotes  of  these 


birds,  and  observed  how  much  they  had  multi¬ 
plied  of  late,  and  how  very  cunning  and  vora¬ 
cious  they  had  beoome. 

Backwards  shook  his  head  gravely  in  answer 
to  this  observation,  and  said,  “They  were  indeed 
most  destructive  creatures — for  his  part,  he  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
them  his  harvest  had  been  of  late  years  so  very 
unproductive.” 

To  this  conjecture,  the  good  friend  made  no 
rejoinder;  but  after  a  moment's  pause  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  conversation  by  inquiring,  “Neigh¬ 
bor,  have  you  ever  seen  a  white  sparrow  ?” 

“No,”  replied  he;  “ the  sparrows  which  alight 
in  my  fields  are  all  quite  grey.” 

“  That  is  very  probable,”  rejoined  his  friend, 
“the  habits  of  the  white  sparrow  are  peculiar 
to  itself.  Only  one  comes  into  the  world  every 
year,  and  being  so  different  from  its  fellows,  tho 
other  sparrows  take  a  dislike  to  it,  and  peck  at 
it  when  it  appears  amongst  them.  For  this 
reason  it  seeks  its  food  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  astir, 
and  then  goes  back  to  its  nest  for  the  rest  of  tho 
day.” 

“That  is  very  strange!”  exclaimed  Back¬ 
wards.  “  I  must  really  try  and  get  a  sight  of 
that  sparrow,  and  if  possible  I  will  cafch  it  too.” 

On  the  morning  which  followed  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  farmer  rose  with  the  sun,  and  sallied 
forth  into  his  fields;  he  walked  round  his  farm 
— searched  his  farm-yard  in  every  corner,  ex¬ 
amined  the  roofs  of  his  garners,  and  the  trees 
of  his  orchard,  to  see  whether  he  could  discover 
any  traces  of  the  wonderful  white  sparrow.  But 
the  white  sparrow,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  farmer,  would  not  show  itself,  or  stir  from 
its  imaginary  nefft  What  vexed  the  farmer, 
however,  Btill  more  was,  that  although  the  sun 
stood  high  in  the  heavens  by  the  time  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  rounds,  not  one  of  the  farm-laborers 
were  astir — they,  too,  seemed  rested  not  to 
leave  their  nests.  Meanwhile,  the  cattle  in  their 
stalls  were  bellowing  with  hunger,  and  not  a 
soul  was  near  to  give  them  their  fodder. 

He  was  reflecting  on  the  disadvantages  of  this 
state  of  things,  when  suddenly  he  perceived  a 
lad  coming  out  of  the  house  carrying  a  sack  of 
wheat  on  his  shoulders.  The  boy  seemed  to  be 
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in  great  haste  to  get  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  ^ 
farm;  and  Backwards  soon  perceived  that  his  $ 
steps  were  not  bent  toward  the  mill,  but  toward  | 
a  public  house,  where  Caspar  had  unhappily  a  | 
long  score  to  pay.  He  hastened  after  the  aston-  ^ 
ished  youth,  who  believed  his  master  to  be  still  j; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  morning  nap,  and  quickly  ;j 
relieved  him  of  his  burden. 

The  farmer  next  bent  his  steps  to  the  cow-  « 
house,  and  peeping  in  to  see  whether  the  white  i 
sparrow  had  perchance  taken  refuge  there,  he  I; 
discovered  to  his  dismay  that  the  milkmaid  was  j: 
handing  a  liberal  portion  of  milk  through  the ! 
window  to  her  neighbor  to  mix  with  her  morning 
cup  of  coffee. 

“A  pretty  sort  of  housekeeping  this  is!”;j 
thought  the  farmer  to  himself,  as  he  hastened  ; 
to  his  wife’s  apartment  and  roused  her  from  j: 
her  slumbers.  “As  sure  as  my  name  is  Back-  :> 
wards!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  somewhat  angry  j; 
tone,  “there  must  be  an  end  of  these  lazy  j: 
habits:  everything  is  going  wrong  for  the  want  $ 
of  some  one  to  ‘look  after  them !  So  far  as  I  \ 
am  concerned,  at  all  events,”  thought  the  good  $ 
farmer  to  himself,  “I  will  rise  every  day  at  the  £ 
same  hour  I  rose  this  morning,  and  then  I  shall  \ 
soon  get  my  farm  cloared  of  those  who  do  not  j 


intend  to  do  their  duty  properly.  Besides,  wb« 
knows  but  some  fine  morning  or  other  1  maj 
succeed  in  catching^he  white  sparrow  ?” 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on.  The  farmer  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  resolution;  but  he  soon  forgot  tk 
white  sparrow,  and  only  looked  after  his  cat fit 
and  his  corn-fields.  Soon  everything  arotud 
him  wore  a  flourishing  aspect,  and  men  begu 
to  observe  that  Baokwards  now  well  deserved  » 
be  called  Forwards.  In  due  course  of  time,  his 
old  friend  again  came  to  spend  the  day  sift 
him,  and  inquired  in  a  humorous  tone,  “Well, 
my  good  fellow,  how  are  you  getting  on  b«v? 
have  you  yet  succeeded  in  catching  a  glimpse  af 
the  white  sparrow?” 

The  farmer  only  replied  to  this  question  by  a 
smile;  and  then,  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  aid 
friend,  he  said,  “God  bless  you,  Herder!  jm 
have  saved  me  and  my  family  from  ruin." 

Often,  in  after  years,  when  Backwards  vm  a 
prosperous  man,  respected  by  his  neighbors,  asd 
beloved  by  his  well-ordered  household,  he  vy 
wont  to  relate  this  history  of  his  early  life;  and 
thus  by  degrees  the  saying  passed  into  a  pie- 
verb, 

“  He  who  would  thrive  must  see  the  while 
sparrow.” 
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BT  BTLTIA  A 

6wt?e4lt  the  morning’s  breath  doth  steal, 

O’er  all  its  wealth  of  green, 

And  the  fairy  bells  of  the  flowers  feel 
The  touch  of  the  rosy  queen. 

And  the  dew-drops  hang  like  gems  of  light 
On  every  quivering  stem. 

Where  the  fairies  in  the  soft  moonlight* 

Wore  night’s  fair  diadem. 

The  roses  climb  o’er  the  snowy  walls, 

And  the  bird  in  the  nost  near  by, 

Sings  sweetly  in  the  calm  nightfall, 

When  winds  breathe  not  a  sigh. 

And  the  woodbine  strings  her  purple  bells, 

To  tinkle  with  whispering  leaves, 

When  the  zephyr  comes  from  the  wooded  dell, 

And  sadly  but  sweetly  grieves. 

The  moss  on  its  lowly  roof  is  green, 

And  the  rain  when  it  pattering  comes, 

Sings  of  the  quiet  and  peace  within 
Our  fairy  white  cottage  home. 

And  a  little  bright  stream  sings  a  merry  song, 
When  the  Summer  days  are  here, 

And  flows  with  a  saddened  tone  along, 

When  the  green  leaves  all  are  sear. 


L  AWBON. 

And  when  winds  of  Autumn  sob  and  grieve 
Their  fitful  lives  away, 

And  weep  in  sadness  o’er  the  leaves. 
Through  all  the  darkened  day. 

We  sit  besido  the  fire-side  hearth, 

And  talk  of  other  years, 

Our  hearts  have  known  no  withering  dearth, 

.  Our  eyes  no  burning  tears. 

And  when  the  snow-wreaths  pile  the  meadow, 
Deep  with  their  fleecy  flowers, 

Upon  our  hearts  there  steals  no  shadow, 

No  gloom  upon  the  hours. 

But  high  we  pile  the  hearth  with  taggots, 
And  the  blazing,  cheerful  light 
Warms  oar  hearts  toward  every  wanderer, 
Who  hath  not  a  home  as  bright 

Love  hath  mode  our  home  an  Eden,  . 

And  our  hearts  forever  young. 

O'er  us  Care  with  footsteps  leaden, 

Never  hath  his  shadows  flung. 

Sweetly  glide  oar  lives  in  gladness, 

And  our  feet  but  seldom  roam, 

From  the  calm  and  quiet  lightness, 

That  doth  guard  our  oottage  horns. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“So  Mattie  Archer’s  wedding  comes  off  to¬ 
morrow  night?” 

The  speaker,  a  fashionably  attired  young  man, 
had  thrown  himself  carelessly  into  a  comfortable 
office  ehair,  and  sat  lightly  humming  an  opera 
air,  tapping  an  accompaniment  on  his  polished 
“Wellington”  with  the  tiniest  of  all  dandy  canes ; 
while  the  one  addressed,  a  yonng  man  of  slight! 
and  graceful  figure,  with  a  high,  pale  forehead 
and  clear  grey  eyes,  sat  leaning  over  a  table 
strewn  with  papers  tied  with  red  tape,  and  huge 
quartos  filled  with  the  lore  of  Coke  and  Black- 
stone. 

The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  quick, 
nervous  start,  slightly  contracted  his  arched  eye¬ 
brows,  then  bent  over  his  books  again — and  his 
companion  continued, 

“Well,  this  Hunter’s  a  lucky  dog!  It’ll  be 
a  splendid  affair — the  wedding — they  say.  Of 
course  you'll  be  there,  Paul  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Paul  Denning,  moodily,  without 
raising  his  eyes. 

UiNoV  Not  at  Mattie  Archer’s  wedding? 
Why  Pm  astonished!” 

“80  it  would  seem,”  returned  Denning,  drily. 

“But,  Paul,  I  don’t  understand  it.  Why, 
what’s  come  over  you,  man?  Haven’t  been 
slighted  in  the  invites,  have  you?*’ 

“No,  I  received  an  invitation  oard  fall  three 
days  ago.” 

“And  do  not  accept  it?” 

“No.” 

“And  wAy?  if  I’m  not  too  inquisitive.  If 
you’re  not  present,  people  will  be  apt  to  say, 
‘Denning  hasn’t  forgotten  old  scores  yet.’  Better 
60.” 

“‘Old  scores!*  pray  what  do  you  mean  by 
Nelson?”  asked  Denning,  sharply,  but  care¬ 
lessly  twirling  his  pencil-case  about  his  finger  as 
if  to  appear  indifferent. 

“Why,”  returned  Nelson,  with  a  smile,  “that 
one  Paul  Denning,  Esq.,  a  rising  young  lawyer, 
***  the  belle’s  favored  suitor,  until,  one  day, 
this  Hunter,  just  returned  from  California  with 
his  pile,  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action — and 
then- _ »» 

“And  then"  broke  in  Paul  Denning,  nervously 
Vol.  XXX.— 19 


biting  his  lip,  “then  the  belle  politely  dispensed 
with  the  attentions  of  the  poor  lawyer  in  order 
to  receive  those  of  the  millionaire — in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  dismissed  me.  That’s  it,  I  believe!” 

“Yes,  just  so,”  said  Nelson.  “You’ve  sum¬ 
med  up  ‘the  case’  with  the  ease  and  skill  of  an 
old  practitioner.  The  world  gave  the  same  ver¬ 
dict.” 

Denning’s  eye  kindled,  and  his  cheek  flushed, 
partly  with  shame,  partly  with  anger. 

“I  wish  I  could  say  the  world  lies /”  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  spirit. 

“Then  you  don’t  deny  the  ‘soft  impeach¬ 
ment?’  ”  queried  Nelson,  jokingly. 

“I  deny  nothing,”  retorted  Paul,  angrily.  “I 
made  myself  a  fool,  os  scores  have  done  before 
me,  for  a  coquette’s  smiles.  But,  thank  heaven, 
I’m  free  now !  The  snare  is  broken — her  fasci¬ 
nations  are  over — and  now  I  almost  wonder 
where  the  lure  was  ?” 

“Perhaps  you’re  not  alone  in  that,  Paul.  We 
discarded  lovers  are  apt  to  feel  blue  at  first,  but 
after  a  little  the  divinity  who  jilted  us  gets 
hurled  from  the  lofty  pedestal  she  occupies  in 
our  hearts,  and  becomes,  to  us,  wonderfully  like 
other  mortals.  Paul,  they’re  all  alike — these 
women!  Just  give  ’em  the  chance,  and  they’ll 
cut  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  be  he  poor,  for 
a  richer  one.  For  an  elegant  establishment, 
handsome  turnout,  a  box  at  the  opera,  jewels, 
and  ‘loves  of  bonnets,’  they’ll  sell  themselves 
bodily.  Talk  about  our  free  bom  American 
women !  they’re  no  better  than  Circassian  slaves, 
half  of  ’em — there’s  this  difference,  the  one  is 
sold,  the  other  sells  herself!”  and  Fred  Nelson, 
himself  the  veriest  dandy  that  walked  Broadway, 
after  delivering  this  famous  tirade  against  the 
gentler  sex,  leaned  his  chair  back  against  the 
wall  with  a  wondorfully  comical  expression  of 
gravity  and  wisdom  on  his  face. 

“Pshaw!”  exclaimed  the  young  lawyer,  smil¬ 
ing,  “you  overshoot  the  mark,  Nelson.  Because 
this  fashionable  city  belle,  Miss  Archer,  loves 
wealth  and  the  luxuries  it  will  bring  her  too  well 
to  share  the  lot  of  a  poor  professional  man  who 
has  yet  his  name  and  fortune  to  win,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  her  sex  are  swayed  by  such  mer¬ 
cenary  motives.  I  have  more  faith  in  woman 
than  to  believe  that!"  and  his  eye  grew  tender, 
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and  his  voice  took  a  sudden  thrill,  for  in  that  s  when  Paul  Denning,  slightly  pale,  bat  ok, 
hour  his  heart  cried  out  for  one  who  had  been  \  sought  his  lodgings  that  night,  he  had  rooud 
very  dear  to  him  in  olden  days,  “Mary!  Mary!”  J  out  from  his  heajfc  every  vestige  of  the  brief, 
“Well,  well,  we  won’t  quarrel — they  aren’t  j  wild  love  he  had  cherished  for  the  brilliant aai 
worth  it.  Oh,  frailty,  thy  name  is  woman!”  j  beautiful  Mattie  Archer, 
said  Nelson,  with  good-humored  pomposity ;  and  \  It  was  a  large  and  elegant  party  which,  oa  the 
went  on,  “The  question’s  of  Mattie  Archer’s  wed- )  morrow’s  eve,  met  in  the  mansion  of  the  no* 
ding.  Now  here  am  I,  who  at  one  time,  even  as  j  chant  prince,  Mr.  Archer,  to  witness  the  nip* 
yourself,  was  dancing  attendance  upon  the  lady ;  j  tials  of  his  daughter  with  the  wealthy  Robot 
and  yet,  because  she  didn’t  choose  to  have  her  j  Hunter ;  but  the  young  lawyer,  Panl  Deimkj, 
name  engraved  on  my  wedding  card,  I  shall  not  {  was  not  of  the  number.  In  the  home  of  his 
refuse  to  go  and  see  her  render  some  other  man —  \  boyhood,  in  a  pleasant  New  England  village-il 
miserable!  Better  lay  aside  all  pique,  Paul,  and  j  the  old  hearth-stone,  beside  his  mother’s  chair, 
accompany  me — kiss  the  bride,  and  then  come  j  with  brothers  and  sisters  around  him — bt  m 
away  thankful  you’re  not  noosed,”  urged  Nelson.  \  solacing  his  heart  for  the  wound  which  it  bain 
“No,  thank  you,”  replied  Denning,  coldly^J  lately  experienced. 

“It  is  not  pique  I  feel — but  I  don’t  care  to  gjfl  And  it  was  not  known  among  the  geests  of 
Besides,  I  leave  the  city  to-morrow  morning^n;  that  brilliant  bridal  party  what  a  weary  he*rt 
pay  a  visit  to  my  New  England  home ;  thus  I  \  beat  under  the  peerless  bride’s  satin  and  orugt 
have  the  best  of  reasons  for  declining.”  \  flowers ;  and  how  could  they  foresee  the  visiaca 

“Aha!  that’s  it,  then?  You’re  off?  But  have  \  which  would  come  to  mock  her  in  her  luxwwu 
you  heard,”  said  Nelson,  as  he  rose,  “that  old  i  home — visions  of  lost  happiness  following  her 
Archer  can  hardly  keep  above  board — has  met  |  everywhere  like  haunting  spectres? 

with  heavy  losses  of  late — and  people  think  the  j:  _ 

fair  Mattie  had  this  in  view  in  securing  her: 

wealthy  husband ?”  |  CHAPTER  IL 

“Yes,  I  did  hear  something  ef  the  kind.  j  Paul  Dwinmro  oarried  with  him  to  his  boy- 
Heaven  send  her  happiness !  her  chances  for  it  j  hood  home  a  heart  sick  and  weary, 
are  small  enough  though,  if  she  sold  herself  for  J  He  had  wildly  loved  the  beautiful  and  f»»- 
gold.”  \  nating  Mattie  Archer;  and  the  city  belle,  via 

Denning’s  words  aud  tones  were  strangely  at  \  counted  her  admirers  by  the  name  of  “legioi,’ 
variance — the  one  full  of  deep  feeling,  the  other  J  had  turned,  for  a  time,  from  them  all— 
of  scorn;  while  his  lip  curled  with  contempt,  \  awaking  to  the  knowledge  that  she  possessed i 
then  quivered  as  with  repressed  emotion.  |  heart  formed  for  better  things  than  the  i<& 

Nelson’s  hand  was  on  the  door.  “Then  you’re  \  butterfly  life  she  was  leading,  had,  in  her  fe¬ 
off  in  the  morning,  Paul — and  if  anybody  asks  j  couragement  of  the  young  lawyer,  been  tme  u 
me  of  you  I  shall  say  business  or  pleasure  called  '  her  better  nature. 

you  away  ?”  j  But  it  was  for  a  brief  season  only.  The  lift 

“Yes,  anything,  either.  I  have  already  sent  ^  she  had  led  had  made  Miss  Archer  too  much  of 
‘regrets’  to  the  bride  elect.  Good  morning!”  j  a  coquette  to  receive  exclusively  for  a  length  of 
Hardly  bad  Nelson  quitted  the  office,  before  \  time  any  man’s  attentions ;  other  lovers  me* 
Denning  sprang  up,  locked  the  door;  and  then,  share  her  smiles;  her  better  impulses  wen 
free  from  all  intrusion,  a  rapid  change  came  over  banished ;  and  though  she  loved  Denning  better 
him.  than  any  other  on  earth,  yet  her  coquetries  it 

He  nervously  paced  the  floor — the  color  came  times  almost  drove  him  mad  with  jealousy, 
and  went  upon  his  cheek — and  he  bit  his  lips  till  Matters  stood  thns  when  a  new  suitor— tk 
the  blood  came.  wealthy  Mr.  Hunter  just  retained  from  the  B 

“Fool,  weak  fool  that  I  am,  despite  my  boasts  Dorado  of  modern  adventures— appeared  in 
of  freedom,  to  think  of  her  thus!  Fickle,  false  society,  and  strove  to  win  the  fair  belle.  And 
coquette,  that  she  is! — but  yet,”  he  continued,  J  the  show  and  glitter  of  his  almost  fabulous 
after  a  brief  pause,  “  and  yet  why  should  I,  who  wealth,  his  gay  equipage,  the  dtsxle  of  the 
am  myself  so  unworthy,  call  her  false?”  and  jewels  he  could  bestow  upon  her,  and,  st$ 
drawing  from  his  vest  a  little  locket  which  more,  the  command  of  her  father,  who  stood  on 
encased  a  sweet  pictured  face  and  a  tress  of  ]  the  verge  of  ruin,  that  she  should  bring  bin  • 
nut  brown  hair,  he  tenderly  kissed  it,  and  mur-  :  son-in-law  whose  wealth  would  most  effecUmlly 
mured,  “  Poor  Mary  l”  avert  the  impending  crisis  in  his  msrcontil* 

Hours  passed — the  struggle  was  over ;  and  affairs — all  these  blinded  her  to  the  fret  thit 
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she  did  not  bestow  one  particle  of  love  where 
she  promised  her  hand. 

Not  until,  in  his  desperation,  Paul  Denning 
sought  her  presence  and  demanded  her  lore,  did 
she  awake.  Then  the  struggle  was  wild  and 
bitter ;  and  yet,  were  she  free  again,  she  would 
not  become  his,  for  he  woe  poor  l  Her  proud, 
worldly  heart  conquered;  but  her  lips  were 
white,  which  said, 

“  Paul  Denning,  I  am  Mr.  Hunter’s  promised 
wife.  We  hare  been  friends — let  ns  remain  so 
still.  I  would  not  hare  our  friendship  broken.” 

With  a  bitter  and  proud  retort  that  she  was 
“  free  as  air,”  he  flung  off  the  white  hand,  which, 
sparkling  with  costly  gems,  was  laid  appealingly 
upon  his  arm,  said,  huskily,  44  May  the  gold  for 
which  you  sold  yourself  give  you  happiness  !'* 
and  so  they  parted — he  to  his  studies  again,  and 
she  to  superintend  her  bridal  trousseau. 

No  one  dreamed  how  in  her  bridal  hour  she 
took  her  marriage  vows  upon  her  with  white 
lips ;  while  her  accusing  angel  stood  by  her  side 
and  whispered, 

11  You  have  sold  yourself  to  misery  I”  and  her 
heart  sanctioned  it. 

No  one  knew  how  much  of  suffering  Paul 
Denning  boTe  with  him  to  the  quietude  of  his 
country  home,  whither  he  had  fled  that  he  might 
not  make  one  of  the  group  who  gathered  with 
congratulations  about  the  new  made  bride. 

44  It  is  enough !  The  spell  is  broken,  and  yon 
are  free!”  he  had  scornfully  exclaimed,  in  that 
momont  when  she  had  discarded  him ;  and  those 
words  were  true. 

Had  Mattie  Archer,  ere  she  took  her  marriage 
vows  upon  her,  repented  and  pleaded  for  his  love 
again,  he  would  have  told  her,  and  truly  too, 
that  he  felt  that  love  no  longer.  A  feeling  akin 
to  scorn  and  pity  for  her  who  had  proved  her¬ 
self  so  mercenary  swayed  him ;  but  though  his 
dream  of  love  was  over,  his  heart  was  aching 
jet,  with  that  suffering  which  every  one  expe¬ 
riences  when  they  become  conscious  that  they 
have  loved  an  unworthy  object. 

And  then,  heart  sick  and  weary,  his  thoughts 
wandered  back  into  the  days  of  the  past,  where 
the  bright  sunlight  of  an  earlier  and  purer  affec¬ 
tion  flooded  his  whole  being  with  a  rosy  light ; 
the  haunting  gaxe  of  tender  eyes  followed  him 
reproachfully ;  and  he  knew  that  even  as  he  had 
ected  a  falsehood,  and  wronged  the  trust  of  a 
gentle  heart,  he  had  been  met  and  foiled  with 
own  weapons,  and  the  punishment  which 
Mattie  Archer’s  desertion  had  caused  him  was 
hut  just. 

44  Paul,”  said  his  favorite  younger  sister  Lizzy, 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  his  visit,  1 


44  the  Butlers  give  a  party  to-morrow  night,  and 
your  worshipful  presence  is  most  respectfully 
solicited.  I  shall  claim  you  for  my  exclusive 
escort.” 

44  And  so,  in  lien  of  a  more  agreeable  bean,  my 
little  Lizzy  will  accept  the  company  of  an  old 
bach  like  me?”  and  he  fondly  stroked  his  pet 
sister’s  sunny  curls. 

“Yes,  indeed — but  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
you  will  meet  there  a  certain  lady  who  may 
slightly  shake  your  bachelor  sentiments.  She 
is  an  old  acquaintance — and  one  whom  I  shall 
not  object  in  the  least  to  receiving  as  a  sister-in- 
law,”  said  Lizzie,  archly. 

44 An  old  acquaintance! — pray,  who  can  she 
be  f  ”  queried  Paul.  * 

14  Oh,  never  mind — I  prefer  to  keep  you  in 
suspense  1  Meantime,  coax  your  hair  into  curl, 
and  trim  your  incipient  moustache ,  for  I  want 
you  to  look  your  best  on  the  occasion,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  te&zingly, 

“Nay— but,  Lizzy,  I  shall  keep  you  prisoner 
here  till  you  satisfy  my  curiosity,”  and  Paul 
shut  the  door  and  stood  with  his  back  against  it. 

“Well,  then,”  and  Lizzy  pouted — “open  the 
door  and  I’ll  tell  you.  You  have  probably  heard 
of  little  Mary  Derwent  ?”  and  she  bounded  away. 

A  red  flush  tinged  Denning’s  cheek  and  even 
dyed  his  forehead,  and  he  walked  the  floor  in 
agitation. 

44  Mary  here  ?”  he  murmured :  but  why  had 
that  name  power  to  move  him  thus,  but  that  its 
owner  had  been,  or  was  still  very  dear  to  him  ? 

“  Oh,  don’t  look  so  horrow-stricken,  sir  law¬ 
yer,”  said  Lizzie,  putting  her  curly  head  through 
the  half  open  door,  “just  as  if  we  didn’t  know 
all  about  your  flirtations  with  this  Miss  Poole. 
You  recollect  Kate  Butler  used  to  visit  at  Hano¬ 
ver,  and  of  course  she  heard  all  about  your 
‘college  divinity,’  and  brought  home  the  news. 
Of  course  you’ve  corresponded  with  her  ever 
since,  and  intend  soon  to  make  her  Mrs.  Paul 
Denning,  Esquire  /”  and  with  a  light  laugh  the 
mischievous  little  witch  was  gone. 

44  And  who  is  Mary  Derwent?”  I  hear  asked. 

Well,  good  reader  mine,  she  was  a  gentle, 
blue-eyed,  brown-haired  girl — not  beautiful  by 
any  means,  but  very  pretty,  graceful,  and  love¬ 
able  withal — whom  he  had  met  in  his  old  days 
of  college  life  at  Hanover — and  where  he  had 
learned  other  lessons  than  those  his  Alma  Mater 
taught,  and  conned  a  sweeter  book — woman’s 
heart 

In  those  days  there  had  been  many  a  May-day 
ramble  through  the  forests,  to  gather  bouquets 
of  the  pale  pink  and  white  arbutus,  purple  fox¬ 
glove,  and  pale  anemone — many  a  long  walk, 
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after  a  long  day’s  study,  beneath  the  delioions 
summer  moonlight — many  a  stroll  in  the  autumn 
woods,  when 

“Ere  in  the  Northern  gale 

The  Sommer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 

The  woods  of  Autumn,  all  around  our  vale. 
Have  put  their  glory  on” — 

and,  under  winter  skies,  cold,  clear  as  steel,  and 
sparkling  with  burning  constellations,  there  had 
been  the  gay  sleigh-ride,  and  merry  singing- 
school — and  in  all  these  had  little  Mary  Derwent 
been  Paul  Denning’s  companion. 

There  had  been  many  a  tender  pressure  of  the 
hand,  perchance  a  stolen  kiss,  at  the  gate  of  her 
father's  house;  and  a  new  light  sparkled  in  the 
gentle  Mary1#  blue  eyes,  and  a  richer  blootn 
tinted  her  delicate  cheek  those  days,  for  she  was 
taking  her  first  degree  in  that  heart-love  which 
every  woman,  at  some  future  period  of  her  life, 
acquires. 

Time  passed,  and  Paul  Denning  graduated. 
There  was  a  long  walk  that  starlit  August  even¬ 
ing;  and  though  no  love-vows  were  uttered,  they 
were  implied  in  the  long,  lingering,  tender  fare¬ 
well;  and  Mary  went  to  her  blissful  dreams,  and 
he  to  the  eager  world  strife.  f 

Three  years  went  by,  and  they  had  met  but 
twice  during  that  time— once  at  her  home,  and 
once  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  where  Mary 
visited,  in  the  city  where  he  was  pursuing  his 
profession,  but  a  correspondence  had  kept  alive 
the  old  regard. 

When  they  parted  in  the  city — Mary  to  return 
to  her  country  home — Paul  had  seized  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  whisper  tenderly,  “In  spring,  Mary,  I 
shall  have  completed  my  profession  and  estab¬ 
lished  myself — in  spring  I  shall  see  you  again — 
then - ”  bat,  though  the  sentence  was  un¬ 

finished,  the  loving  and  trusting  girl’s  heart 
understood  what  remained  unsaid.  And  happy 
dreams  came  to  her  as  she  laid  her  head  upon 
her  pillow  thAt  night.  And  how  were  those 
dreams  fulfilled? 

Alas,  for  Paul  Denning’s  vows!  The  meek- 
eyed  spiring  came  and  passed — hot,  panting  sum¬ 
mer  died  in  the  embrace  of  stalwart  autumn — 
winter  was  born,  grew  old  and  hoary,  and  wove 
a  shrond  of  snows  Ao  lie  down  and  die  in — and 
still  he  came  not.  Poor  Mary  Derwent! 

And  all  the  while  the  forgetful  lover  was 
basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  city  belle,  with 
never  a  thought  for  her  who  had  so  counted 
upon  his  words  and  promises — until  in  that  hour 
when  the  new  love,  mocking,  fied — and  then  his 
heart  stretched  forth  its  tendrils  for  the  old. 

And  there,  where  his  gay  sister  left  him,  Paul 
Dinning  stood  long  silent.  Mary  Derwent  was 


Inear  him — and  they  should,  they  mutt  meet!  Am 
how  ?  Would  she,  neglected  as  she  had  bat, 
receive  him  with  the  gentle  regard  of  oldea  dajs! 
or,  calling  her  wrongs  to  memory,  would  sto 
s  soorn  him  as  he  felt  he  deserved?  His  eonseitra 
\  whispered  that  he  had  acted  ungenerously,  u- 

!  fairly,  madly. 

The  morrow  evening  eame;  and  in  a  crowded 
>  apartment  they  stood  side  by  side.  Mary  Do* 
|  went  was  slightly  pale,  but  there  was  no  agita- 
\  tion  in  her  manner ;  her  hand  trembled  not  as  it 
|  met  bis ;  her  voice  wavered  not  as  she  greeted 
J  him ;  her  blue- veined  eyelid  drooped  not,  and  u> 
\  blush  dyei  her  cheek.  ' 

\  She  neither  avoided  or  sought  his  presence, 

I  and  her  whole  demeanor  was  calm  and  con- 
posed;  she  betrayed  no  sign  that  they  hid  ere? 
met  before,  nor  once  referred  to  the  past  He 
\  could  not  fathom  it;  he  knew  not  that  she  bid 
j  called  her  woman’s  pride  to  her  aid,  and  h« 
heart  was  forcing  back  (ho  memories  which, 
spite  of  herself,  would  rise  before  her. 

The  evening  passed  gayly — the  par^y  wasonr 
<  — Lizzie  Denning,  despite  her  brother-escort,  tod 
|  departed  homeward  with  another  favored  cat- 
>  tier — and  Paul,  lingering,  found  the  opportunity 
\  he  so  desired,  a  minute’s  conversation  with  Msrj 

I  I  Derwent  alone  in  the  halL 

All  his  love  had  revived  tenfold ;  looting 
her  delicate,  gentle  face,  he  wondered  howto 
had  ever  permitted  himself  to  bend  at  another 
shrine ;  and  by  a  bold  stroke  he  resolved  to  via 
her. 

“Mary,  darling!  you  have  not  forgotten  tto 
^  old  times?”  he  said,  in  a  rapid  and  tender  whit* 
\  per  as  he  stood  beside  her — and  he  passed  his 
\  arm  caressingly  around  her,  and  would  ha« 
|  touched  her  white  forehead  with  his  lips. 

In  an  instant,  like  a  frightened  fawn,  but  with 
tender  emotions  rippling  all  over  her  averted 
face,  she  sprang  from  his  embrace. 

*  “Mary,  one  kiss — I  beseech!”  he  exclaimed, 

\  passionately. 

S  “I  cannot!”  she  replied. 

i“By  the  memory  of  onr  old  friendship!” 
“For  that  very  reason  I  ought  not!”  she  said, 
tremblingly. 

$  “By  our  old  love!”  he  pleaded. 

$  “No!  that  could  not  have  been  love  which 
5  was  so  easily  transferred  to  another”  she  replied 
|  proudly. 

i  Denning’s  cheek  flushed. 

|  “Listen,  Mary.  I  have  played  the  fool  the 
|  villain — but  you  alone  are  dear  to  me  now.  Hetf 
j  me,  I  beseech  of  you.” 
j  “Your  vows  have  been  spoken  to  another  ft# 

*  lately  for  me  to  hear  them  now. 
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will  not  reproach  yon,  bnt  I  cannot  listen  l”  and  * 
in  another  instant  he  was  alone.  jj 

CHAPTER  III.  | 

Fits  years  had  fled  into  the  sea  of  eternity,  \ 


often  in  society — they  talked,  sang,  and  danced 
together — the  fair  widow  even  sought  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  hesitated  not  to  manifest  great  plea* 
sure  whenever  he  was  by  her  side;  yet  vainly 
did  she  strive  again  to  weave  about  his  heart 
the  meshes  wherewith  she  had  first  entangled 


and  brought  many  changes  on  their  wings.  Paul 
Denning  had  attained  eminence  in  his  profes¬ 
sion;  in  all  the  city  there  was  no  lawyer  who 
made  a  better  plea,  whose  counsel  was  more 
sought  after  among  hundreds  of  legal  practi¬ 
tioners. 

And  as  yet  he  was  unmarried ;  his  profession 
was  his  only  mistress.  No  woman’s  eye  beamed 
for  him — no  lip  lured  or  song  charmed  him — the 
blandishments  of  beauty  had  failed  to  captivate — 
and  those  last  five  years  had  been  one  unceasing 
straggle  to  forget ! 

Mattie  Hunter  was  a  widow.  Her  husband 
had  met  a  sudden  death  in  the  third  year  of 
their  marriage;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  was  very  deeply  mourned  by  her  who  had 
wedded  him  for  his  wealth.  Still  young  and 
beautiful,  and  fascinating  as  in  the  early  days 
of  her  belle-hood,  after  her  period  of  mourning 
had  expired,  the  gay  widow  took  her  old  station 
as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  fashion — and  her 
luxurious  home  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bril- 


him.  He  was  coldly  polite — nothing  more. 

One  day  it  was  told  him  that  Mary  Derwent 
was  in  the  city,  near  him.  Everybody  was 
\  lavishing  praises  on  her — in  society  she  was 
sought  and  oaressed — her  name  was  breathed 
by  the  literary  world,  and  his  own  Ups  repeated 
it  tenderly  but  sadly.  But  they  were  separated, 
how  widely  now! 

Once  again  they  met.  It  was  in  the  crowded 
drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Hunter’s  elegant  mansion, 
for  she  never  failed  to  gather  at  her  brilliant 
soirees  the  choicest  wits  and  deepest  “  blues”  of 
the  literati — the  fairest  ladies  and  most  gallant 
gentlemen  of  the  bears  monde . 

They  met,  and  were  introduced  as  strangers; 
and  the  old-time  lover  was  but  one  among  the 
throng  who  listened,  spell-bound,  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  gifted  young  authoress.  No  longer 
was  she  a  shrinking,  diffident  girl,  but  a  self- 
possessed,  refined,  cultivated,  though  unassum¬ 
ing  woman. 

Though,  since  her  first  love-dream,  no  other 


liant  gathering,  where  youth,  beauty,  and  their  ?  had  lighted  her  heart,  her  life  had  not  been  all 
train  of  attendant  admirers  met.  <  cheerless;  because  that  heart  had  been  desolated 

But  to  no  one  had  those  five  vanished  years  s  she  had  not  sat  idly  down  with  folded  hands  and 
brought  greater  changes  than  to  Mary  Derwent.  \  said,  “All  is  dark  and  drear  in  my  future.  I 
The  timid,  shrinking,  unknown  girl,  had  be-  <  have  no  aims — no  incentives  for  exertion.”  To 
come  metamorphosed  into  a  flattered,  caressed,  j  her  life  had  been  real  and  earnest — she  had 
and  lauded  authoress.  *  wrought,  wrought  long  and  well  in  the  mines 

And  she  had  grown  very  beautiful,  withal;  for  <  of  thought  and  imagination,  and  brought  forth 
her  blue  eye  had  caught  a  deeper  light,  her  \  polished,  shining  gems,  else  never,  thus  in  her 
cheek  become  tinted  with  the  pink  of  the  rare  \  early  years,  had  the  eager  world  caught  them 
sea-shell,  her  broad  brow  singularly  intellectual ;  \  up,  exclaiming,  “Behold!  they  are  real  and  of 
and  all  this  had  been  wrought  by  the  power  of  a  \  great  value” — never  thus  had  the  power  of  her 


rapidly  developed  genius — it  was  but  the  out-  |  genius  been  acknowledged.  There  had  been  no 
ward  manifestation  of  that  inward  gift  which  l  idle  days  for  little  Mary  Derwent, 
was  dowering  her  whole  being  with  a  new  glory,  j  And  then,  so  well  had  she  schooled  her 
Beautiful  thoughts  irradiated  her  face;  and  all  j  woman’s  heart  in  concealing  its  emotions,  and 
the  sweet  and  hallowed  influences  which  the  soul  l  so  calmly  did  she  meet  again  her  old  lover,  that 
of  the  gifted  can  create,  dwelt  with  her  and  beau-  l  he  was  deceived. 

titled  her  life.  j  “She  loves  me  no  longer.  Some  one  will  win 

Paul  Denning  had  read  her  soul-fraught  pro-  (  and  wear,  before  my  very  eyes,  the  pearl  I  threw 
ductions;  had  revelled  in  the  glowing  imagery  \  carelessly  away,”  and  with  a  sharp  pang  of  re- 


her  rainbow-draped  fancy  had  woven  into  sketch  \  gret  Paul  Denning,  weary,  sad,  and  dispirited, 
and  form ;  had,  after  many  a  long  day  devoted  left  the  crowded  apartment  and  wandered  into 
to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  again  gathered  the  conservatory. 

up  the  memory  of  that  old  love,  and  bound  its  It  was  silent  there.  The  white  moonlight 
broken  pearls  around  his  aching  heart.  flooded  the  portico  upon  which  the  low  windows 

And  yet,  since  that  hour  when  she  had  re-  5  of  the  conservatory  opened,  and  gleamed  softly 
pulsed  him,  they  had  not  met.  \  in  upon  the  flowers,  almost  subduing  by  its 

Mattie  Hunter  was  free  now.  He  met  her  *  lustre  the  light  of  the  many  colored  lamps 
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pasaionate  woman  grasped  his  hands  tightly  and 
gazed  into  his  eyes. 

Denning  listened  with  mingled  sensations  of 
surprise,  scorn,  and  pity;  surprise  that  the 
worldly  woman  conld  feel  so  deeply,  and  so  fir 
subdne  her  pride  as  to  plead  for  that  affectioa 
she  had  once  cast  from  her — scorn  for  the  mer¬ 
cenary  spirit  which  had  swayed  her  in  his  re¬ 
jection — and  pity,  for  he  had  no  lore. 

“Mrs.  Hunter,”  and  he  spoke  calmly,  “this 
is  strange  language — words  I  never  expected  to 
hear  from  you.  Once  they  would  have  morei 
me  strangely,  filled  my  heart  with  wild  joy;  bot 
not  now.  I  will  not  deoeive  you — I  do  not  love 
you.” 

soul ;  but  oh,  how  vain  was  regret.  \  With  a  groan  of  anguish  the  humiliated  wemi 

Time  passed;  he  might  have  been  there  one  \  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
or  two  hours — he  took  no  heed  of  time,  until  he  j  44  Scorned,  despised,  and  I  have  betrsyd 
heard  the  rustle  of  silken  robes  and  a  low  sigh  j  myself  l  The  theme  for  laughs  and  jeers— that 
beside  him,  and  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm.  \  I  should  so  far  forget  my  pride  as  to  plead  fort 
He  looked  down;  the  hand  was  small  and  white,  \  love  whioh  is  denied  me!” 
and  sparkling  with  diamonds — he  turned  to  the  \  41  Nay,  not  sol”  said  Denning,  gently,  kindly 

owner  of  that  lily  hand,  her  face  was  magnifi-  \  for  his  heart  was  touched.  44  Your  secret  shill 
oently  beautiful,  but  it  was  not  the  face  which  $  .remain  locked  in  my  keeping  as  safely  as  if  it 
4  haunted  his  thoughts.  His  hostess  stood  beside  \  had  never  been  spoken.  I  too  have  nothing  tc 
him.  |  boast  over,  to  glory  in.  The  memory  of  this 

44 Paul!”  she  murmured,  softly.  j  interview  let  us  bury  in  the  past;  let  ns  U 

“Mrs.  Hunter!”  he  ejaculated,  in  great  sur-  \  friends.  Mrs.  Hunter,  I  give  you  my  hand  on 
priae  at  her  appearance  there.  \  it.” 

“Hush!  always  that  cold  name.  Call  me  j  She  seized  the  proffered  hand,  covered  it  with 
Mattie,  as  in  other  days — I  have  called  you )  tearful  kissess,  then  turned  away.  Again  the 
Paul,”  exclaimed  the  beautiful  temptress,  her 
cheek  crimsoning  with  a  rich  glow,  her  dark 
eye  seeking  his. 

“Mattie — Mattie!”  he  murmured,  almost  ten¬ 
derly  for  a  moment,  while  her  siren  words  fell 
on  his  bewildered  senses — then  dropping  the  S  ness,  since  it  was  my  own  pride  which  mined 
hand  which  had  slid  into  his,  he  continued  >  my  happiness.  I  go  again  to  the  world— to  that 
coldly,  (<No,  that  name  is  for  me  to  utter  no  \  hollow  world  of  fashion  and  gaiety  for  which  I 
more.  Mrs.  Hunter,  let  me  conduct  you  back  j  periled  my  peace — yet,  ere  I  go  thither,  tell 
to  your  guests  1”  and  he  politely  proffered  his  j  do  you  love  another  f” 

arm.  \  Trembling,  and  awaiting  his  reply,  as  though 

Mattie  Hunter  drew  back  scornfully,  turned  \  her  very  existence  bung  upon  it,  she  clung  to 
very  pale,  and  then,  going  up  close  to  him,  with  j  his  arm. 

rapid  waves  of  passion  and  tenderness  chasing  j  There  was  a  long,  long  pause.  Should  he  teO 
each  other  iu  quick  succession  over  her  face,  l  her  all— of  that  earliest,  best  love  whieh  wts 
said,  {  neglected  when  her  fascinations  held  his  he*1* 

“Paul  Denning,  you  thall  hear  me!  Your  $  in  thrall,  but,  when  the  spell  was  orer,  hid 
ooldness  kills  me.  I  have  waited  long — long,  l  claimed  him  to  his  old  allegiance?— and  how, 
but  you  would  not  say  what  you*  haughtiness  j  even  then,  his  heart  kept  a  sad,  despairing  rigil 
compels  me  now  to  utter.  You  may  call  me  \  at  the  altar  whose  shrine  was  broken,  and  whose 
bold,  unwomanly,  anything,  I  care  not — I  can-  j  fire  his  own  hand  had  quenched  ?  Could  he  re 
not  help  it!  I  must  revoke  those  words  which  \  veal  all? 

once,  in  my  madness,  I  uttered  to  you.  Paul,  \  After  a  little  the  struggle  was  over;  he  re- 
Paul,  wane  you  to  ask  me  again  the  question  >  peated  the  story  of  his  olden  love;  and  when  he 
you  then  asked,  my  answer  would  be  far  dif-  \  said,  by  way  of  conclusion,  “I  know  not  if 
ferent.  You  understand  me,  Paul?”  and  the *  memory  is  cherished  now  with  the  slighted 


came  back,  and  looking  earnestly  into  his  nee, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  quivering  with  intense  emo¬ 
tion, 

“Paul  Denning,  you  are  the  soul  of  honor!  I 
do  not  deserve  your  love,  nor  even  your  kind- 


which  burned  there.  Aromatio  plants  and  In¬ 
dian  exotics  filled  the  air  with  delicious  per- 
fumes ;  all  was  balmy  and  luxurious  as  the  spice 
groves  of  Southern  islands ;  but  with  no  heed  for 
the  beauty  or  fragrance  of  that  flower-wreathed 
bower,  Paul  Denning  leaned  his  head  against  a 
pillar  and  gave  himself  up  to  moody  thoughts. 

He  would  have  bartered  all — his  name,  the 
honors  and  wealth  his  profession  were  fast 
pouring  in  upon  him — all,  could  he  but  have 
been  transported  back  into  the  vanished  years, 
and  once  more  wander  with  little  Mary  Derwent 
beneath  that  August  moonlight  and  under  starlit 
skies. 

The  shadow  of  the  past  lay  heavily  on  his 
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regard — but  this  much  I  do  know,  I  shall  never 
lore  any  other  on  earth  than  her  whom  in  yonder 
room  I  met  to-night  as  a  stranger.”  When  he 
had  ended,  the  miserable  woman  beside  him  only 
bowed  her  head  and  murmured, 

“May  heaven  pity  us  both,  Paul  Denning!” 
They  saw  not  then — they  had  not  seen  all  | 
the  while — the  figure  of  a  weary  woman,  who,  i 
weakened  by  the  glare  and  pressure  of  the  \ 
crowded  rooms,  and  the  combat  between  awak-  \ 
ened  love  and  pride  going  on  in  her  own  heart,  \ 
had  stolen  away  to  the  quiet  of  the  flower-room  \ 
before  her  hostess  had  entered  there,  and  who  \ 
now  sat  trembling  on  a  couch  in  a  little  con-  j 
cealed  alcove ;  nor  could  they  mark  the  alternate  } 
shades  of  despair,  hope,  joy,  which  went  over  j 
her  white  face  like  ripples  over  still  water,  when  \ 
Paul  Denning’s  words  fell  on  her  ears.  i 

But  when  the  transition  from  doubt  to  perfect  j 
faith  was  once  more  gained,  and  she  uttered  a  { 
quick,  convulsive,  glad  cry  of  joy — such  a  cry  \ 
as  the  bird  gives  when  he  bursts  his  prison  \ 
cage — such  a  cry  as  the  glad  waters  send  up  % 
when  they  gush  through  the  foaming  outlet —  • 


j  such  a  cry  as  a  heart  oan  give  which  has  loved 
\  and  suffered,  and  is  suddenly  made  strong  again 
j  — when  they  heard  that  cry,  and  turned  to  where 
j  she  sat  pallid  with  excess  of  happiness,  then 
‘  Paul  Denning  and  Mrs.  Hunter  knew  that  old 
love  had  not  been  in  vain ! 

For  Mary  Derwent  stood  close  beside  him ! 

And  then  the  once  proud,  but  now  humbled 
Mattie  Hunter,  with  a  generous  impulse,  took 
the  hand  of  the  pale  trembler,  and  joining  it 
with  Paul  Denning’s,  and  speaking  no  word,  left 
them  thus. 

That  mute  union  did  for  the  estranged  lovers 
what  years  of  pride  and  coldness  could  not  have 
done.  « 

There  were  two  hearts  that  night  which  min¬ 
gled  in  one  silent  stream  of  love  and  happiness; 
and  one,  a  sorrow-freighted  barque,  which  sailed 
forth  in  cold  and  hollow  pomp  upon  the  sea  of 
worldly  pride  and  fashion — and  through  all  time 
still  glided  on,  oh!  how  utterly  desolate  and 
alone.  The  coquette  had  received  her  punish¬ 
ment. 
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“HE  NEEDETH  A  GUIDING  STAR.” 


BY  MARION  LBS  BROWNS. 


Hb  needeth  a  guiding  star; 

For  the  life-path  seems  weary  and  oold, 

E’en  in  youth’s  morning  hours, 

To  him  who  gathers  no  flowers 
Of  pleasant  thought  from  some  dear  home-fold. 

He  needeth  a  guiding  star; 

We  may  not  judge  tho*  his  footsteps  stray, 
While  silent  shadows  creep 
O'er  the  graves  where  dear  hope’s  sleep, 

For  he  treadeth  alone  a  weary  way. 


He  needeth  a  guiding  star; 

One  bright  one  hath  risen  and  set, 
But  the  meteor  gleam, 

Of  its  'wildering  beam. 

But  taught  the  wild  wish  to  forget. 

He  neodoth  a  guiding  star; 

But  the  Father’s  AU-sooing  eye 
Will  read  not  as  we. 

Who  so  blindly  see, 

1  And  know  not  the  record  on  High. 


MY  MENIE,  0. 

BY  MBS.  ANNA.  RACHE. 


I’ve  daunered  lang  aboot  the  brae, 

I’ve  watched  frae  noon  till  gloaming,  0; 
Till  Menie  comes,  I  canna  gae, 

Though  midnight  find  me  warning,  0. 

I  looed  ye  woel,  my  bonnie  doo, 

When  a’  was  smooth  an’  sunny,  0; 

The  world  may  change,  but  I’ll  be  true — 
Wha  could  be  fause  to  Menie,  0  ? 


To  pass  the  Kelpie’s  Linn  at  night, 
They  tell  me  is  uncanny,  0; 

But  whAt  care  I  for  ghaist  or  sprite, 

I  gang  to  meet  my  Menie,  0. 

Though  bogles  flit  through  ilka  dell, 
Though  witch  an’  warlock  ban  me,  0, 
For  me  there  shines  a  guardian  spell. 

In  thy  blue  een,  my  Menie,  0. 
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One  glance  lie  gave  her,  which  to  her  appeared  j 
made  up  of  pity  and  contempt,  and  without  one  > 
word  went  away  from  the  house.  If  her  little  j 
deception  had  not  been  discovered,  she  could  have  \ 
borne  herself  very  proudly  toward  the  master,  l 
but  now  she  was  humiliated,  not  only  in  his  esti-  j 
mation,  but  her  own.  She  was  angry  with  him,  \ 
with  the  blacksmith,  with  George,  and  with  her-  | 
self.  Yet  for  a  good  while  Bhe  would  not  give  j 
up  even  to  herself,  but  sat  sippiDg  coffee  and  j 
eating  dry  bread,  as  if  nothing  disturbed  her  in  \ 
the  least,  but  all  the  while  the  bitter  tears  kept  j 
rising  and  filling  her  eyes,  for  she  would  not  \ 
wipe  them  away.  One  moment  she  thought  she  \ 
did  not  care  for  what  had  happened,  and  that  i 
she  had  a  right  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  was  \ 
not  obliged  to  tell  the  master  of  it  either,  as  she  j 
knew  of,  and  that  if  he  had  ever  given  George  | 
credit  for  anything,  she  would  not  have  tried  to  \ 
deceive  him,  and  at  any  rate,  what  she  did  was  { 
nothing  to  him ;  he  had  no  authority  over  either  * 
of  them,  she  was  glad  of  that.  But  under  all  \ 
this  bolstering,  which  she  heaped  up  under  her  j 
failing  heart,  she  felt  sorry  and  ashamed  and  \ 
knew  that  the  master  was  in  the  right,  that  he  \ 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  that  in  some  sort  j 
he  was  entitled  to  some  authority  over  George,  \ 
at  least.  He  had  lived  in  the  house  with  them  \ 
always,  had  been  their  teacher,  and  since  her  5 
father’s  death  their  friend  and  guardian.  George  * 
was  a  bad,  idle  boy,  she  knew,  and  ran  away  j 
from  school  when  he  ohose,  and  she  knew  too  j 
that  he  required  a  severe  master,  and  if  Mr.  \ 
Rod  wick  had  softened  matters  a  little  she  would  \ 
not  have  cared — but  he  was  not  the  man  to  dis-  j 
guise  plain  truth — as  far  as  he  saw  he  saw  \ 
clearly,  and  made  others  see  clearly  too.  j 

But  when  it  was  all  turned  over  and  over,  > 
Eliza  was  angry  with  him  more  than  with  George,  \ 
angry,  because  he  knew  the  truth,  and  angry  be-  j 
cause  the  truth  was  the  truth — in  some  way  his  \ 
knowledge  of  facts  made  the  facts,  she  thought.  \ 

And  all  the  while  she  was  turning  things  about,  \ 
and  yet  not  reconciled  to  herself,  nor  to  the  mas-  > 
ter,  nor  to  George,  he  sent  sullenly  away  from  j 
the  table  biting  his  finger-nails,  and  awaiting  to  s 
be  ooaxed  to  eat.  5 

For  once  there  was  no  coaxing  for  him,  and  $ 
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the  breakfast  was  removed  without  his  having 
tasted  it.  Pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  wu 
about  leaving  the  house,  when  Eliza  drew  him 
back  and  demanded  authoritatively  where  ht 
was  going.  “At  the  tavern  to  buy  my  break¬ 
fast,”  he  said. 

“No,  you  shall  not,”  she  said,  and  forcing 
him  to  sit  down,  she  sat  by  him  and  repeated  to 
him  the  sacrifices  she  had  all  her  life  made  hr 
him,  “and  what,  after  all,  is  the  result!”  she 
said,  “why  the  more  I  do  the  more  I  may,  nod 
the  less  you  care  for  me!”  and  seeing  that  he 
was  grinning  in  his  hat,  she  told  him  that  abe 
knew  somebody  who  could  make  him  mind,  thui 
owning  to  his  face,  like  &  weak,  foolish,  loving 
woman,  that  she  had  no  power  over  him. 

“Well,  Madam  Rodwick,”  he  said,  coolly, 
when  she  had  exhausted  all  epithets  of  threat 
and  entreaty,  and  tenderness  and  reproach,  “if 
you  have  concluded  your  sermon  I’ll  go  and  get 
my  breakfast.” 

“You  will  go  to  work  in  the  garden!”  said  the 
sister,  “that  is  what  you  will  do!”  and  straight 
way  she  fell  down  to  entreaty,  and  with  tan 
recounted  the  money  she  had  paid  for  spade  and 
hoe  and  seeds,  and  how  illy  she  could  afford  it, 
and  how  she  had  hoped,  and  how  she  still  hoped 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  good  boy,  a  help  and 
comfort  to  her. 

“Well,  I  shan’t  mind  old  Casper,  anyhow." 
said  the  boy,  at  length:  and  it  was  finally  set¬ 
tled  that  he  would  go  to  work  in  the  garden,  and 
that  she  would  prepare  him  a  nice,  warm  break¬ 
fast.  A  few  shovel’s  of  earth  he  moved  from  one 
place  to  another,  but  there  was  really  no  work 
done,  and  Eliza  saw  there  was  none  done  when 
she  called  him  to  the  second  breakfast  She 
was  completely  discouraged  and  broken  down 
now,  and  told  George  so,  and  seeing  that  be 
heeded  nothing,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  fell  to  crying.  She  did  not  know  as  ^e 
would  ever  do  anything  again,  she  said,  and  in¬ 
deed  she  felt  little  courage  to  go  to  work.  George 
would  not  help  her,  and  she  was  tired  of  working 
alone. 

“  It  was  too  hot  now,  to  work  in  the  garden, 
he  replied,  “and  too  late  to  go  to  school, nn* 
so  he  sauntered  away,  his  sister  saying»  •*  ^ 
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'went,  44  She  did  not  know  as  she  oared  where  he 
went,  nor  what  became  of  him.1' 

It  was  noon  before  she  knew  it,  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  oame  home,  and  there  was  no  dinner  pre¬ 
pared  ;  and  the  tailor  called  for  some  promised 
work,  and  Elisa  had  been  crying  all  day,  and  it 
was  not  ready.  He  was  'disappointed,  vexed, 
and  said  if  she  oould  not  heep  her  engagements 
lie  would  find  somebody  that  would. 

The  master  saw  how  it  all  was — that  George 
was  the  beginning  of  trouble,  and  that  Elisa 
herself  was  not  a  little  to  blame,  and  if  he  had 
said  anything,  he  would  have  said  what  he 
thought,  but  she  asked  for  neither  advice  nor 
sympathy ;  and  having  told  her  she  need  prepare 
no  dinner  for  him,  he  returned  to  the  school- 
honse  and  its  duties,  and  as  usual  maintained 
a  oalm  and  quiet  demeanor,  however  much  he 
might  have  been  troubled  at  heart. 

When  the  school  was  done  with,  he  did  not 
return  home  at  once  as  was  his  custom,  but 
opening  his  grammar,  remained  at  the  window 
as  long  as  he  could  see,  and  till  after  that. 

All  day  George  had  not  been  seen  nor  heard 
of — and  all  day  Eliza  had  done  nothing  but  cry 
and  fret;  but  when  night  oame,  and  a  messenger 
with  it  to  say  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  a  little 
way  out  of  town,  drunken  as  he  oould  be,  she 
began  to  see  how  much  less  to  blame  the  school¬ 
master  had  been  than  she  had  tried  to  believe. 

From  her  heart  she  wished  he  would  come, 
but  though  Buffering  most  intensely  she  would 
not.  seek  him,  nor  would  she  allow  him  to  know 
her  wretchedness  when  he  should  come,  so  she 
resolved.  But  all  her  proud  resolves  would  not 
do.  He  came  at  last  in  the  same  calm,  confi¬ 
dent  way  he  always  came,  and  with  some  com¬ 
mon  words,  meant  to  show  that  all  was  right, 
and  that  he  felt  as  usual,  opened  his  book  to 
await  the  supper,  which  he  saw  no  indication  of. 

“Mr.  Rodwick,”  she  said,  directly,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  in  spite  of  herself. 

“  Tea,  what  is  it?”  he  answered,  without  look¬ 
ing  from  his  book. 

It  was  very  hard  and  very  humiliating  to  tell 
him  what  it  was,  but  her  love  for  George,  and 
the  fear  that  he  might  be  run  over  where  he  lay, 
overcame  the  last  remnant  of  her  pride,  and 
biding  her  face,  she  sobbed  out  her  sad  confes¬ 
sion  and  appeal. 

He  did  not  say,  44 1  knew  it  would  be  so,"  nor 
••You  are  all  to  blame:”  he  only  said,  “Don’t 
cry,  Lidy — don’t  cry,”  and  putting  down  his 
book,  hurried  away.  In  half  an  hour  he  came 
back,  and  George  with  him,  staggering  and 
swearing,  his  clothes  soiled  and  his  face  dirty — 
bleeding  at  one  side  where  he  had  fallen  against 


the  rough  ground.  He  wonld  not  be  persuaded 
to  have  his  faoe  washed,  and  his  clothes  brushed, 
nor  would  he  sit  down  or  go  to  bed,  nor  do  any 
thing  else,  but  swear  that  in  spite  of  old  Casper 
or  his  old  sister  he  would  go  back  to  the  tavern, 
he  had  enough  good  friends  there. 

Casper  had  returned  to  his  book,  and  not  till 
Eliza  begged  him  to  interfere,  did  he  speak  one 
word,  or  seem  to  notice  what  was  passing,  but 
he  no  sooner  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy,  and  spoke 
a  few  words  in  his  quiet,  determined  manner, 
than  he  ceased  to  offer  resistance,  and  was  led 
away  to  bed  without  more  ado. 

When  the  supper  was  eaten  Casper  wonld  have 
gone,  but  Elisa  said,  44  No,  I  want  to  talk  about 
George.” 

44  Very  well,”  he  said,  seating  himself,  44 what 
have  you  to  say!” 

Eliza  knew  not  what  to  say — she  knew  that 
she  was  troubled  and  tormented,  that  George 
was  idle  enough  and  unpromising  enough,  but 
that  she  loved  him  after  all,  and  could  not  bear 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  right  ways  by 
any  one  bat  herself.  This  was  the  amount  of 
all  she  oould  say. 

A  clear,  practical,  common  sense  view  of 
things  the  schoolmaster  took.  He  loved  Eliza, 
and  he  said  so,  he  admired  all  that  was  good 
and  discreet  and  womanly  in  her,  and  he  said 
so:  he  did  not  love  George,  and  he  disliked  and 
disapproved  of  her  wavering  and  compromising 
course  with  him.  He  had  no  greAt  hopes  of  him 
at  the  best,  nevertheless  he  could  bring  him 
under  subjection  in  some  way,  if  Eliza  would 
give  him  the  right  to  do  so. 

He  told  her  what  his  fortunes  were,  and  what 
his  prospects  were,  without  exaggeration  or  de¬ 
preciation;  he  numbered  his  years,  every  one  of 
them  up  before  her,  and  her  own,  which  were 
not  half  so  many,  and  then  he  said  that  all  be 
was,  and  all  he  had,  and  all  he  could  do,  which 
was  not  much,  were  hers  to  accept  if  she  would, 
but  with  the  understanding  that  George  should 
be  subject  to  his  authority. 

Eliza  reminded  him  of  her  promise  to  her  dead 
father:  how  could  she  break  that  and  be  at  peace 
with  herself!  and,  moreover,  he  admitted  that 
he  did  not  love  George,  and  how  could  she  hope 
the  boy  would  be  made  any  better  by  him  !  The 
schoolmaster  argued  that  if  she  were  willing  to 
trust  herself  with  him,  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  be  willing  to  trust  the  management  of 
her  brother:  and  as  for  the  sacred  promise  she 
laid  so  much  stress  on,  it  was  a  bad  promise  ex¬ 
acted  by  a  bad  father,  and  better  broken  than 
kept.  And  now,  he  concluded,  with  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  ft  third  party  summing  up  evidence, 
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“You  have  all  the  facts  before  you — look  aM  shavings  before  the  cooper’s  shop  and  slept  away 
then  and  decide  as  your  conscience  dictates.”  j  another  hour;  another  was  passed  in  shaviag 
The  facts  were  unpleasant  ones,  some  of  them,  $  hoop-poles  and  piling  staves,  and  then  the  school 
and  Eliza  did  not  like  to  look  them  in  the  face  >  was  dismissed,  and  joining  the  other  boys  the 
— she  did  not  like  to  say  definitely  what  she  \  truant  went  home. 

would  do  nor  when  she  would  do  it.  When  ^  With  a  good  deal  of  coaxing,  and  hiring,  and 
George  was  older  and  provided  for,  or  capable  scolding,  and  some  wholesome  fear  of  the  master, 
of  providing  for  himself,  their  lives  should  be  \  the  garden  was  at  last  planted,  but  Eliza,  though 
joined  and  flow  through  all  fortune  in  a  eenti-  j  she  tried  to  conceal  it,  had  done  most  of  the 
mental  sunshine.  All  of  which  to  the  school-  \  work,  and  all  the  while  George  had  only  gone 
master  was  nothing  but  moonshine.  With  it  he  s  to  school  when  he  chose. 

was  not  contented — he  wished  to  see  the  ground  s  One  day  he  told  his  sister  he  knew  a  little  hoy 
he  stood  upon,  whatever  it  was,  aud  finally,  when  J  who  had  made  ten  dollars  the  last  year  by  selling 
they  separated,  it  had  been  agreed  that  when-  \  eggs,  and  if  she  would  buy  a  hen  and  a  doses 


ever  George  should  be  provided  for  they  should  j  chickens,  oh,  he  would  be  the  best  boy  in  the 


be  married ;  and  that  during  school  hours  he 
should  be  under  the  master’s  control,  and  at 
other  times  Eliza’s  will  should  be  his  law. 

Neither  was  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
for  both  foresaw  it  would  result  badly  in  the 
beginning. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  breakfast  to  Eliza  was  a  pleasant  one. 
George  had  been  working  in  the  garden  for  two 
hours,  he  said,  and  should  have  half  the  seeds 
in  the  ground  before  dinner. 

Eliza  was  greatly  elated,  and  saw  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  her  best  hopes  speedily  coming.  She 
could  not  praise  him  enough,  and  she  could  not 
hhlp  thinking  the  schoolmaster  a  little  ungener¬ 
ous  in  accepting  what  seemed  to  her  a  wonderful 
performance,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“Don’t  you  think,  Casper,”  she  said,  at  last, 
determined  to  force  some  praise  from  him,  “that 
George  is  a  pretty  good  boy,  after  all  ?” 

She  had  better  not  have  asked  it.  He  had 
simply  done  his  duty,  Casper  said,  but  the  mo¬ 
tive  seemed  to  him  questionable.  It  was  partly 
the  result  of  shame,  and  partly  an  effort  to  buy 
off  punishment.  As  soon  as  George  betrayed  in¬ 
dications  of  any  thorough  reformation,  he  should 
be  glad  to  acknowledge  it 

Pretty  industriously  for  half  a  day  George 
kept  at  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Eliza 
part  of  the  seeds  were  got  into  the  ground,  and 
when  at  noon  he  related  his  achievement  to  Cas¬ 
per,  she  made  no  mention  of  the  hand  she  had 
lent. 

“Now  you  are  to  go  to  school,”  she  said,  when 
the  dinner  was  past;  but  George  replied  that  he 
was  too  tired,  and  could  not  learn  if  he  did. 
With  much  coaxing  and  many  promises,  he  was 
induced  to  set  out  at  last:  but  one  excuse  for 
loitering  offered  itself  after  another,  and  finally 
at  the  pond  he  stopt,  and  having  petted  the 
geese  for  an  hour,  he  stretched  himself  in  the 


^  world,  and  do  everything  she  desired.  He  knew 

I  where  he  could  get  them  if  he  only  had  two 
dollars ! 

Of  course  Eliza  gave  the  money.  She  would 
work  a  little  later  every  night  and  soon  earn  it, 

:  and  of  course  she  told  Casper  about  it,  and  in- 
sisted  that  he  should  see  in  It  great  speculative 
;  ability  on  the  part  of  George,  but  ho  conld  only 
i  see  that  she  had  thrown  away  her  money,  and 
|  said  so,  which  displeased  her,  of  course,  and 
;  there  was  an  interval  of  estrangement. 

The  seeds  were  soon  mostly  picked  out  of  the 
|  garden  beds,  and  the  beds  scratched  level  with 
:  the  paths,  and  then  the  mother  hen  came  daily 
:  home  from  travelling  through  the  weeds,  or  from 
I  some  neighbor’s  garden  with  a  broken  legged 
;i  chicken,  or  with  a  diminished  number,  till  finally 
ij  she  drowned  herself  in  trying  to  rescue  the  last 
;  one  from  a  pail  of  milk,  and  so  ended  th©  garden 
and  the  chicken  speculation. 

George  now  professed  himself  inclined  to  re¬ 
turn  to  school.  He  believed  he  would  be  a 
teacher  after  all — Eliza  concluded  his  strongest 
bent  was  toward  learning,  and  he  went  to  school. 

But  his  zeal  soon  abated — he  liked  work  better 
— the  cooper  would  pay  him  four  shillings  per 
day;  and  packing  his  books  he  went  to  work 
with  the  cooper.  Eliza  was  telling  the  master 
how  well  he  was  doing,  when  he  came  in  with 
one  hand  bandaged  and  bleeding — he  had  eat 
ji  off  two  fingers! 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  wound  was 
:  healed,  but  he  should  never  be  able  to  work,  and 
j!  one  day,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  afternoon,  found 
;  him  in  school.  He  soon  told  his  sister  he  could 
i  not  learn — “old  Casper”  could  not  teach  him 
|  anything  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  very  making 
of  him  to  send  him  to  the  academy  three  milei 
away.  George  would  walk  the  distance,  the  ex¬ 
ercise  would  be  beneficial,  and  she  must  manage 
s  some  way,  she  hardly  knew  how,  to  pay  for 
*  it  His  old  hat  would  not  do  to  wear  to  the 
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academy,  he  must  have  a  new  one — his  old  coat ; 
would  not  do,  the  tailor  would  furnish  one,  and  j 
Eliza  would  sew  for  it.  At  last  arrangements  j 
were  concluded,  and  he  went  to  the  academy,  j 
He  soon  discovered  the  walk  was  too  long,  it  so  j 
overcame  him  that  he  could  not  study.  He  knew  \ 
of  a  horse  he  could  hire  to  ride  for  a  trifle,  and  $ 
the  horse  was  hired  and  George  rode  to  school,  | 
and  Eliza  worked  later  into  the  night  and  earlier  \ 
in  the  morning.  She  had  never  been  so  hopeful —  £ 
he  would  be  able  to  teach  in  the  academy  after  \ 
awhile,  and  all  her  troubles  past  If  he  had  the  \ 
time  for  books,  he  said,  that  was  consumed  in  £ 
riding  to  and  from  school,  and  then  if  he  could  ^ 
have  a  room  and  study  as  the  other  boys  did,  of  ^ 
evenings,  he  should  get  on  twice  as  welL  So  the  ^ 
horse  was  given  up.  It  took  almost  as  much  to  ^ 
pay  for  riding  as  to  hire  board,  Eliza  said,  and  i 
George  was  provided  with  board  and  lodging  at  \ 
the  academy,  and  patiently  she  toiled  on.  i 

The  days  were  the  happiest  now  she  had  ever  l 
seen.  Casper  was  all  loving  kindness  when  the  ? 
boy  was  out  of  his  sight;  they  would  be  so  \ 
happy,  and  her  toils  would  all  be  over  before 
long — she  was  telling  him  so,  and  he  listening 
in  half  credulous  delight,  for  what  lover  has  not 
some  faith  in  his  mistress,  when  George,  books 
and  bundles  and  all,  strode  into  the  house,  and 
a  great  chilly,  black  shadow  came  in  with  him. 

He  did  not  like  the  boys  at  the  academy,  nor 
the  teachers,  nor  anything  about.  He  could  not 
eat  at  his  boarding-house — he  was  Bick  with  all, 
and  believed  he  was  going  to  die;  and  Eliza  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  sick,  and  feared  he  would  die ;  but 
the  master  neither  believed  the  one  nor  feared 
the  other,  and  so  the  old  estrangement  came 
again. 

When  the  youth  professed  himself  well  he  went 
to  work  with  the  tailor,  but  did  not  like  it,  and 
bo  was  home  for  awhile;  then  he  went  with  the 
blacksmith,  but  that  was  too  hard ;  then  he  was 
home,  for  awhile,  helping  her,  Eliza  said;  then 
he  went  into  the  store,  grew  tired  and  was  home 
for  awhile,  helping  Eliza  again. 

All  she  could  do  she  was  a  good  deal  dis¬ 
couraged  now,  and  a  good  deal  in  debt.  She 
was  growing  old  faster  than  years  made  her 
grow  old;  the  rose  died  in  her  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  lost  their  lustre — even  the  master  did  not 
praise  them  any  more,  and  this  made  her  sadder 
than  all. 

Suddenly  George  formed  the  resolution  of 
going  to  school  again.  He  believed  “old  Cas¬ 
per’*  was  a  pretty  good  teacher,  after  all. 

Eliza  began  to  think  she  would  not  allow  Cas¬ 
per  the  right  to  control  him  now,  by  beooming 
his  wife,  but  he  did  not  urge  the  marriage  any 


more.  She  was  almost  resolved  to  approaoh  the 
matter  herself.  George  should  be  kept  at  school 
whether  he  would  or  not — she  would  tell  Casper 
so  that  night  She  arose  with  the  resolution  and 
looked  toward  the  school-house,  and  there  came 
George,  running  crookedly  home,  his  eyes  blind 
with  tears,  and  holding  up  the  crippled  hand  a* 
if  it  had  been  mutilated  anew. 

“The  master  had  struck  his  poor  hand  with  a 
rule,’*  he  said,  “and  all  for  laughing  because  he 
saw  him  kiss  Sophie  Swain,  and  not  because  he 
did  anything  wrong.” 

There  was  a  quick  revulsion  of  sympathies 
and  resolves  on  the  part  of  Eliza.  Sophie  Swain 
was  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  the 
richest  man  in  town.  She  saw  plainly  enough 
now  why  Casper  said  nothing  about  marriage, 
and  she  thought  it  was  too  bad  that  he  should 
take  to  abusing  her  poor  brother  as  well  as  her¬ 
self  on  account  of  his  charmer.  As  long  as  she 
lived  he  should  not  be  maltreated  in  that  way, 
that  he  shouldn’t 

All  this  and  more,  Eliza  resolved  she  would 
say,  and  all  this  and  more  she  did  say  in  tones 
of  no  measured  mildness.  Of  course  she  did  not 
care  how  often  he  kissed  Sophie  Swain,  nor  how 
soon  he  married  her,  if  he  wanted  to.  She  was 
sure  she  would  not  stand  in  his  way  if  Bhe  could, 
and  she  knew  very  well  that  she  could  not:  Cas¬ 
per  had  ceased  to  feel  even  the  commonest  inte¬ 
rest  in  her.  But  one  thing  she  would  and  could 
do— she  would  prevent  him  from  beating  poor 
George  to  death. 

When  she  had  exhausted  all  epithets  of  re¬ 
proach  and  denunciation,  and  was  still  from 
sheer  prostration,  the  master  replied  in  his  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  and  self-possessed  way,  which  to 
Eliza  was  especially  provoking,  that  it  was  true 
as  George  said.  He  had  kissed  Sophie  Swain, 
that  ho  could  not  be  blind  to  her  beauty,  and 
she  seemed  not  averse  to  his  acknowledgment  of 
it.  He  had  made  no  love  to  her,  and  did  not 
j  propose  to  if  Eliza  would  grant  him  the  happi- 
\  ness  of  continuing  his  suit,  or  rather  if  she  would 
\  be  reasonable  and  terminate  it  in  marriage,  this 
\  he  professed  himself  willing,  nay,  anxious  to 
\  conclude  at  onoe.  Not  only  his  heart  but  his 
>  judgment,  he  said,  sanctioned  the  proposal  he 
j  had  made  her. 

i  “It  was  true  he  had  struck  George,”  he 
f  said,  “but  not  injuriously,  and  Eliza  should 
l  have  sense  enough  to  know  it.  And  besides,  the 
\  youth  merited  twice  as  much  as  he  had  received, 
s  It  was  the  first  time  he  ever  used  the  liberty 
j  herself  bestowed  on  him,  and  he  insisted  that 
|  then  and  there  their  relations  should  be  defi- 
*  nitely  settled.** 
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In  all  he  said  he  neither  derated  nor  lowered 
his  voice  in  the  least.  If  he  saw  Eliza’s  tears,  he 
did  not  seem  to  see  them,  nor  did  he  once  touch 
her  hand,  nor  move  one  inch  toward  her,  bat 
having  concluded  what  he  had  to  say  awaited 
her  answer,  snapping  the  blade  of  his  pen-knife 
backward  and  forward,  and  not  even  lifting  his 
eyes  toward  her. 

The  oonduct  was  oertainly  badly  calculated  to 
make  a  passionate  woman  reasonable. 

Checking  her  tears  in  very  anger,  she  told  him 
he  was  a  strange  lover.  He  replied  that  he  had 
a  strange  mistress,  and  besides  she  must  remem¬ 
ber  he  was  not  a  passionate  boy.  Eliza  begged 
his  pardon.  She  had,  for  the  moment,  forgotten 
that  only  his  judgment  sanctioned  his  proposal 
to  her,  and  that  his  heart  was  averse  to  it — in¬ 
terested,  doubtless,  in  a  much  younger  and  hand¬ 
somer  person. 

“If  you  will  make  gratuitous  interpretations, 
you  must  make  them,”  said  the  master,  his  lip 
curling  slightly,  “  but  I  have  no  replies  for  them.” 

Eliza  insisted  that  she  had  interpreted  his 
words  legitimately,  and  that  for  her  part  Bhe 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  drag  his  judgment 
in  at  all.  To  which  he  replied  most  provokingly, 
that  he  feared  his  judgment  had  been  dragged 
forward  les9  than  it  should  have  been ! 

There  were  some  more  words,  as  angry  and 
unreasonable  as  they  could  be  on  one  side,  and 
most  severely  reasonable  and  concise  on  the 
other.  When  they  parted,  it  was  with  the  de¬ 
claration,  on  the  part  of  Eliza,  that  Mr.  Rod- 
wick  was  free  to  use  his  judgment  bb  he  liked, 
for  the  future,  it  was  nothing  to  her.  And  when 
he  had  asked  if  he  might  not  hope  for  leniency, 
she  had  said,  “No!” 


>  CHAPTER  IV. 

j  Yxars  ago  all  this  happened,  and  what  either 
$  party,  or  both  have  suffered,  only  themselTu 
|  know.  The  same  house,  shabbier  than  it  used 

I*  to  be,  with  the  one  uncurtained  window  tovwi 
the  street,  is  standing  yet.  Sometimes  in  tb* 
evening  twilight  you  will  see  there  a  plain,  pale 
woman  with  grey  hair,  sewing  by  the  last  light 
\  She  does  not  smile,  nor  look  as  if  she  bad  smiled 
|  for  many  years,  or  ever  would  again.  Oft® 
*  three  bright,  laughing  children  go  in  at  the  gate 

(with  parcels  of  sewing,  and  they  climb  over  b«r 
chair  and  kiss  her,  and  wonder  why  she  is  not 
5  gay  and  laughing  like  their  mother;  and  wb® 

!they  go  away,  they  are  sure  to  leave  more  money 
than  she  has  earned,  behind  them:  they  are  Cis- 
5  per’s  children,  and  the  woman  is  Eliza  Anderm. 
$  Sometimes  yon  will  see  there  a  ragged, 
|  wretched  man,  lame  in  the  right  leg,  and  with 
j  one  arm  off  at  the  elbow — his  face  has  in  it » 
\  look  of  habitual  suffering,  of  baffled  and  par* 
|  poseless  suffering,  as  if  all  the  world  was  set 
{  against  him,  and  he  oonld  not  help  it:  and  that 
f  is  George. 

5  Sometimes  in  the  night,  when  all  is  dark  isd 
|  still,  a  white-haired  man  leans  over  the  brokn 
\  gate,  forgetting  the  white  wall  of  his  own  gsr* 
\  den,  and  all  the  roses  that  are  in  it,  and  Vis 
j  pretty  children  that  are  smiling  in  their  drew* 
\  ing:  and  even  the  wife,  gone  to  sleep  too,  in  tb# 
j  calm,  not  to  say  indifferent  confidence,  that  bs 
j  will  take  care  of  himself,  and  come  home  wha 
^  he  gets  ready.  He  leans  there  a  long  while, 

\  thinking,  not  of  what  is,  but  of  what  might  h»« 

ibeen,  and  wondering  whether  eternity  will  mats 
whole  the  broken  blessings  of  time.  That  is 
Casper,  to  be  sure — who  else  should  it  be? 
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Our  life  barques  floated  together, 

Awhile  o’er  a  sun-lighted  sea; 

But  we  parted,  and  here  in  the  glooming 
I  am  dreaming  alone  of  theel 

We  parted  in  silent  sadness, 

We  parted  to  meet  no  more, 

Bare  at  last  our  feet  find  resting 
On  the  distant  Heaven  shore! 

I  am  sitting  alone  by  the  sea-side, 

And  the  sobbing  winds  go  by ; 

And  my  heart  is  beating  echoes 
To  the  sea-gull’s  lonely  cry! 


S  The  white  wings  of  Hope  were  folded, 

J  Long  time  o’er  my  desolate  soul, 

5  And  my  steps  are  ever  faltering, 

\  Shall  I  some  time  reach  the  goal? 

>  Then  again  am  I  lost  in  dreaming, 

\  Of  the  days  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne;* 

1  And  I  ask  if  fliis  restless  longing 

{  Comes  e’er  to  that  heart  of  thine? 

s 

i;  Around  me  the  wild  winds  are  moaningr 

<  Doll  storm  clouds  banner  the  sky; 

s  And  my  heart  keeps  time  in  its  beating 

i  To  the  sea-gull’s  solemn  cry! 
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It  was  spring,  and  the  world  was  one  glory 
of  light  and  freshness  and  growth.  The  lawns 
had  unrolled  their  rich,  soft  emerald,  the  poorest 
bush  or  the  scraggiest  tree  was  tipped  with  rosy 
blossoms,  or  crimson  or  pale  green  leaves ;  robins 
and  sparrows  were  giving  place  to  yellow-birds 
and  orioles ;  the  meadows  were  a  mosaic  of  wild- 
flowers,  above  which  bees  were  murmuring  their 
symphony — the  great  world’s  symphony  in  a 
lower  key,  with  “work  to  live”  for  its  refrain. 

“But  my  own  life  moves  to  statelier  yet 
sweeter  music,”  said  George  Selwyn,  as  he 
lounged  dreaming  over  an  unopened  book  on 
the  piazza  of  his  home. 

And  truly,  Miles  had  suitable  accessories,  if 
he  wished  to  make  music  out  of  his  life ;  for  he 
possessed  an  old  and  honorable  name,  a  fortune, 
talents,  and  refinement;  a  mind  large  enough  to 
apprehend  what  is  great  and  noble,  and  delicate 
enough  to  detect  and  appreciate  what  is  finished 
and  beautiful  in  its  most  minute  details. 

The  Selwyn  estate  stretched  so  far  and  wide, 
that  its  young  heir  literally  owned  the  landscape, 
and  had  neither  to  dread  nor  thank  any  neighbor 
for  destroying  or  enhancing  its  beauty.  There 
was,  indeed,  just  out  of  sight  of  the  mansion,  a 
populous  but  peaceful  neighborhood,  a  massive  \ 
edifice  which  covered  acres  of  ground,  and  was  j 
thronged  with  Selwyns;  yet  as  they  did  not  S 
walk  by  night  or  day,  Miles  looked  compla-  < 
cently  at  the  key  which  was  turned  upon  them  \ 
all,  and  reflected  that  he  had  inherited  their  \ 
honors  and  virtues,  as  well  as  their  estates.  < 

For  Miles  "had  not  a  single  fault,  and  that  was  > 
his  misfortune;  he  had  not  character  enough  to  \ 
possess  a  fault,  his  attributes  were  like  a  heap  l 
of  jewels  which  by  some  freak  of  late  could  > 
never  be  set;  pearls  and  diamonds  if  you  will,  i 
but  unconnected  and  more  useless  than  the  i 
poorest  pebbles,  and  even  more  liable  to  become  l 
sullied  and  lost  in  the  dust  of  life.  j 

Selwyn  House  could  hardly  be  improved:  it  s 
was  spacious  and  elegant,  carefhlly  finished  as  $ 
▼ell  as  massively  proportioned;  it  was  a  monu- 1 
ment  to  the  taste,  liberality,  and  wealth  of  his  $ 
ancestors,  Miles  loved  it  for  their  sakes,  and  $ 
would  not  remove  a  stone  from  its  pillared  j 
piazzas,  nor  an  ornament  from  its  spiring  tur-  \ 
rets;  he  chose  rather  to  weave  his  vines  around  $ 
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{ the  very  chains  and  arches  where  his  father  had 
I  woven  them  before  the  heir  of  Selwyn  House  was 
born,  and  to  watch  the  same  masses  of  shade  and 
gushes  of  sunshine  which  had  been  of  old,  and 
which  seemed  now  to  keep  about  him  the  kindred 
who  had  designed  and  enjoyed,  and  passed  away 
from  amidst  them  long  ago. 

|  What  the  exterior  of  the  house  promised,  its 
\  interior  abundantly  fulfilled :  solidity,  splendor, 
s  and  luxury  did  not  wholly  banish  simplicity  and 
\  grace ;  there  were  statues  fit  to  be  worshipped, 

I  pictures  over  whioh  artists  had  spent  their  lives, 
conservatories  that  brought  the  tropics  into 
January  and  made  summer  perennial.  Nor  did 
Selwyn  House  want  the  Boftening  and  finish  of 
upholstery,  and  more  important  still,  that  air 
|  of  freedom  and  repose  which  a  palace  needs  no 
$  less  than  a  cottage — possessing  which,  a  cottage 
5  is  worth  a  city  of  palaoes  without. 

The  widowed  mother  of  Miles  Selwyn  was  a 
serene  and  gentle  woman,  only  awaiting  transla¬ 
tion,  her  children  thought:  a  saint  visible  still 
on  this  side  of  the  veil,  but  living  far  beyond. 
Then  Miles  had  a  sister  such  as  any  young  man 
would  delight  in  owning,  accomplished,  graceful, 
independent,  proud  and  gay.  He  had  nothing  to 
improve,  no  one  to  reprove;  he  had  resources 
enough  within,  that  he  did  not  feel  the  need  of 
books,  and  therefore  enjoyed  the  light  of  the 
great  lamp  of  learning  without  becoming  its 
slave.  Miles  had  nothing  left  except  to  fall 
in  love,  an  occupation  which  he  pursued  with 
diligence ;  he  loved  all  fair  women  a  little,  each 
one  intensely  for  awhile,  and  tired  of  eaoh  and 
all  in  the  end,  not  from  fastidiousness  or  misan¬ 
thropy,  but  because  he  had  no  character. 

“I  wonder  if  anything  is  as  wearisome  as 
perfection?”  thought  Gertrude  Selwyn,  as  she 
stood  by  her  window  and  watched  the  rose- 
streaked  petals  fluttering  downward  from  the 
apple-trees,  and  drifting  on  like  flocks  of  merry 
butterflies.  “I  wonder  if  these  old  trees,  and 
the  lilacs  with  all  their  budding  tips,  and  the 
violets  with  all  their  dewy  blossoms,  ever  grow 
as  tired  of  life  as  we  mortals?  Ah,  for  some 
slandering  sinner,  some  faithless  lover,  some 
fault  or  mistake  or  misfortune  about  which  to 
be  indignant,  or  to  grieve,  what  is  so  unromantie 
as  happiness?  It  is  partly  Miles’  fault,  and  he 
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shall  suffer  for  it:  I  will  awaken  him  from  some 
rapturous  dream  about  the  last  and  best  beloved, 
how  vexed  and  yet  how  civil  he  will  be,  my  per¬ 
fection  of  brothers  l” 

There  was  no  want  of  character  in  Gertrude, 
what  she  undertook  was  accomplished,  were  it 
the  finding  of  a  shred  of  silk,  and  whether  the 
effort  needed  were  to  lift  a  book  or  set  a  town  in 
commotion;  so  upon  mischeivous  thoughts  in¬ 
tent,  the  maiden  wandered  from  room  to  room, 
until  she  alighted  upon  the  piazza  where  stood 
her  brother,  fanning  himsell  with  a  branch  of 
wavy  blossoms. 

“Oh,  Gertrude,  look  at  my  flowers,  you  have 
come  just  in  season  to  ‘admire  them.  I  only 
escaped  laying  down  my  life  in  gathering  this 
trophy,  such  a  leap  as  it  cost  !” 

“And  what  was  more  for  you,  it  cost  the  effort 
of  leaving  your  seat;  I  was  witness  to  that,  and 
indulged  in  due  surprise  on  the  occasion.  But 
the  flowers  are  perfect  as  if  they  had  grown  to 
enchanted  music,  had  drooped  over  some  bower 
in  Fairy  Land.” 

“You  are  wise,  my  sister,  to  preserve  such 
simple  tastes.  Fasten  the  flowers  in  your  hair, 
there  are  no  such  ornaments  for  a  young  girl, 
especially  in  spring,  the  most  girlish  season  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  presence  of  ‘fair  May,  the 
fairest  maid  on  ground;1  you  maidens  should 
have  tact  enough  to  dress  yourselves  as  her 
nymphs,  and  so  partake  in  the  triumph  of 
your  gentle  queen.” 

“  Very  fine,  Master  Miles.  And  now  to 
descend,  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  for  whom 
you  gathered  this  bough.  Come!  do  not  read 
when  I  am  talking:  you  would  not  if  I  were 
May  Greaves,”  and  she  playfully  interposed  her 
flowers  between  the  book  and  his  eyes. 

“Your  heart  is  a  polished  crystal,  May’s  a 
dew-drop;  how  should  I  treat  you  alike?” 

“And  you  risked  your  life — and  left  your 
seat  for - ” 

“The  dew.” 

“And  changed  your  mind - ” 

“Oh,  because  the  crystal  chanced  to  look  un¬ 
usually  bright.” 

“How  strange  it  must  seem  to  have  such 
an  oscillating  will.  Had  I,  who  am  no  lover, 
gathered  a  violet  for  May  or  any  one  else,  it 
seems  to  me  I  would  ford  torrents  and  cross 
continents  but  she  should  have  it.” 

“How  uncomfortable  it  must  be  to  have  such 
a  rigid  will !  I  keep  myself  responsible  but  for 
the  passing  second,  yesterday  and  to-morrow 
are  nothing  to  me,  nor  to  you  if  you  are  wise. 
Refase  to  be  guided,  even  by  yourself.” 

As  Miles  and  his  sister  stood  on  the  marble 


BELWTN. 

*  pavement  of  their  piazza  conversing  thus,  Mij 
<  Greaves  and  her  mother  stood  on  the  most 
!  path  which  led  to  a  cottage-door,  disetueiaj 
their  humble  affairs.  May  prattled  about  j 
dance  at  which  all  the  young  village  peop’* 
were  to  meet  that  afternoon,  she  named  the 
ones  whose  society,  most  attracted  her,  and 
the  prudent  mother  listened  and  advised. 

“So  John  Cook  has  come  home  again:  smSe 
your  best  smiles  upon  him,  May,  for  he  owns  i3 
the  land  between  the  hill-side  yonder  and  tk 
church;  the  woman  he  marries  will  be  mistress 
of  a  comfortable  house  well  filled,  and  think  of 
the  droves  of  cattle,  the  dairy,  the  forty  cows,* 
^  “And  John  Cook’s  honest  heart.” 

“  Yes,  his  heart  is  good  enough ;  but  don’t  get 
sentimental,  May,  I  have  feared  it  since  Mr. 
Selwyn  took  a  fancy  to  talking  with  you.  Ida 
\  not  like  this  falling  into  brown  studies,  sad 
|  walking  alone  where  there’s  company  to  be  hod: 
$  sighs  and  dreams  will  not  make  a  girl’s  ehedi 
l  red,  nor  start  her  handsomely  in  life,  so  toi« 
\  care,  May,  to  look  your  prettiest  this  afternwa; 

Iand  never  mind  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  will  forget  jw 
like  the  flower  he  picked  yesterday.  I  wonkr 
%  if  he  is  to  be  at  the  dance.” 

“Why  should  he  go?”  May  said,  and  blushed 
and  took  her  water-pails  to  fill  them  at  the  brook-' 
i  while  her  heart  asked  over  again  the  questioa, 
\  “Will  Mr.  Selwyn  be  there?” 

\  As  if  in  reply  to  her  heart,  there  came  a 
|  sage  from  Miles,  whose  gardener  she  found  ang* 
fling  in  the  brook.  Mr.  Selwyn  had  told  him  if 
*  he  chanced  to  meet  May  Greaves,  he  might  oj 
|  that  his  master  was  coming  at  snnset  to  try  hit 
>  own  luck  in  the  stream,  and  wonder  if  any  cm 
\  would  be  there  to  rejoice  in  bis  success,  or  con- 
\  sole  him  in  case  of  failure.  “But  do  not  mind 

I<  his  baits,”  ended  the  old  man,  gravely,  “Mr. 
Selwyn  sends  such  messages  to  dozens  in  a  day; 
with  la&ies  of  his  own  rank  it  is  all  thesan*, 
no  one  can  please  him  long,  the  wind  change* 
without  consulting  the  almanac,  and  no  mor« 
does  Master  Selwyn’s  fancy  consult  his  memo¬ 
randum-book  ;  so  never  mind  his  baits,  but  take 
John  Cook,  that  you  used  to  like  so  well,  and  be 
a  handsome,  thrifty  wife,  as  your  mother  *** 
f  before  you.” 

But  that  treacherous  heart  of  May’s  wbis- 
5  pered,  “Where  many  have  failed,  success  m*J 
\  only  be  waiting  for  the  last;  and  what  is  Job® 

\  Cook  to  me?  let  him  know  that  May  Greeks « 

5  not  so  distressed  for  lovers  that  she  need  go  i® 
search  of  them.” 

John  Cook  had  meant  that  afternoon,  as  they 
ehould  walk  home  at  twilight  from  the  dance,  to 
ask  May  if  Bhe  would  walk  with  him  throng 
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life,  and  bo  for  him  make  every  day  like  a  merry-  $ 
making  with  a  peaceful  twilight  close ;  but  May  \ 
was  not  there.  Many  a  stout  young  farmer  was  \ 
disappointed  because  the  queen  of  all  the  village  j 
maidens  had  suddenly  become  unsocial  or  per-  \ 
Terse.  May  was  not  there.  \ 

And  the  brook  rippled  along  in  the  moonlight,  [ 
and  every  sparkle  it  caught  through  the  boughs  g 
above  seemed  an  uninterpreted  message  from  : 
him ;  and  the  pleasant  sounds  of  eyening  seemed  | 
like  cadences  of  his  voice,  waiting  to  be  impri-  \ 
soned  in  words,  ah,  when  1  There  came  no  foot-  J 
steps  on  the  mossy  path  that  led  to  the  cottage  \ 
door,  only  the  water  gurgled,  moonlight  flickered,  s 
and  boughs  waved,  as  May  sat  waiting  by  the  { 
brook  alone.  \ 

Miles  had  not  intended  to  disappoint,  he  had  j 
only  forgotten  her.  The  Selwyns  were  in  their 
piazza  again  for  the  evening  was  warm,  and  an¬ 
other  was  with  them ;  one  as  graceful  as  Gertrude, 
and  even  more  beautiful,  her  friend,  Sophia  Lee. 
Miles  was  enamored,  as  usual,  and  could  not  ad¬ 
mire  enough  the  lady’s  gentle  pride,  her  gracious 
dignity.  Here  at  length  was  perfection:  sim¬ 
plicity  acquired  not  accidental,  and,  therefore, 
not  to  be  lost,  beauty  and  sense  and  earnestness, 
wealth  and  i\ank  and  pride,  what  more  could  any 
man  wish?  His  soul  was  at  Sophia’s  feet,  he 
loved  her  better  that  she  called  forth  all  which 
was  best  and  brightest  in  his  mind — it  was  part 
of  her  magic;  his  wit  and  wisdom  astonished) 
c*en  Gertrude,  he  was  transformed  to  a  philo-  > 
sopher  and  poet  all  at  once ;  and  so  young,  and  \ 
noble,  and  so  good,  of  course  Sophia  did  not  j 
frown.  | 

And  of  course  when  the  two  maidens  were  \ 
*loue  together,  Gertrude  did  not  allow  the  bright  \ 
impression  to  grow  dim,  but  said  all  the  good  \ 
about  her  brother  which  Sophia  longed  to  hear.  < 
Miles  was  very  eager  to  please,  very  humble  and  \ 
devoted,  and  Sophia  learned  to  love  him  better  ^ 
than  all  the  world.  \ 

But  the  wind  changed,  and  so  did  Master  \ 
Miles  his  fancy.  He  went  one  afternoon  to  angle  l 
ln  the  hrook,  met  May  with  thinner  cheeks  than  * 
he  remembered,  and  a  sad  look  in  her  eyes,  read  j 
her  confession  in  a  blush,  was  surprised  by  such  \ 
devotedness,  considered  that  Sophia  was  not  so  5 
lngenuous ;  and  then  it  was  so  plain  that  the  lady  \ 
®xpected  to  marry  him,  and  his  sister  wished  5 
and  planned  for  it  constantly :  the  young  man  s 
Baw  through  them,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  com-  \ 
passed  about  with  others  wishes  and  expects-  \ 
tions  and  plans.  And  then  this  gentle  May,  it  \ 
refreshing  to  come  back  to  her;  one  wearies  j 
®f  japonicas  and  passion-flowers,  never  of  violets.  | 
Yet  under  negleot  the  japonica  wilts  as  soon  * 


as  the  violet.  Sophia  fell  sad,  then  sick,  and 
when  she  gained  her  reason  after  a  fever,  vowed 
she  would  sell  her  great  possessions  and  become 
a  nun.  Mrs.  Selwyn  interceded,  haughty  Ger¬ 
trude  wept;  Miles  told  the  whole  affair  to  May, 
and  how  he  had  no  peace  at  home,  nor  in  his 
conscience  if  the  truth  were  told,  and  asked  what 
he  should  do.  And  May,  with  as  gentle  pride  as 
any  learnt  at  courts,  unclasped  the  hand  he  held 
and  said,  “  Though  she  loved  him,  it  was  not  so 
wildly  that  his  loss  would  make  her  a  maniac  or 
a  nun,  and  Sophia  deserved  him  most.” 

So  the  village  girl  gave  to  the  proud  Miles  his 
stainless  name  again;  and  to  the  heiress  a  right 
which  she  valued  beyond  her  wealth.  There 
was  a  wedding  soon  at  Selwyn  House,  and  none 
of  the  gay  guests  knew  of  the  humble,  unseen 
hands  which  gave  away  the  bridegroom,  if  not 
the  bride. 

Of  course  Miles  grew  more  weary  of  the  wife 
who  was  tiresome  before  his  wedding  day.  He 
plunged  into  politics,  leaving  Sophia  at  home  in 
j  the  midst  of  her  elegance  and  luxury,  to  be  ad- 
mirod,  and  envied,  and  forlorn. 

Politics  wearied  the  heir  of  the  Selwyn  honesty 
sooner  than  even  his  wife.  He  fell  iu  love  with 
music,  then  with  a  musican ;  and  this  last  in  re¬ 
venge  at  being  forsaken,  poisoned  Sophia’s  mind 
until  she  laid  down  pride  and  love  at  once,  and 
deserted  a  man  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  had 
no  character. 

Mrs.  Selwyn  died,  Gertrude  married,  Miles 
was  blown  back  from  music  to  politics  again; 
and  pursued,  as  a  seeker  of  excitement,  what  he 
had  once  pursued  as  a  philanthropist,  he  risked 
money  and  lost  it,  risked  and  lost  again  until 
there  was  nothing  left  except  honesty  to  lose; 
the  tomb  of  the  Selwyns  could  not  be  sold  to 
extricate  him  from  a  dilemma,  so  honesty  vas- 
cillated,  he  forged  money,  was  detected  and  ex¬ 
posed. 

John  Cook’s  farm  encroached  farther  and 
farther  upon  the  Selwyn  estate,  until,  if  the 
ghosts  of  Miles’  ancestors  could  return,  they 
would  only  behold  the  lights  and  shadows  they 
loved  flitting  over  his  wide  fields  of  wheat.  John 
had  married  a  worthy  woman  and  lived  happily ; 
though  he  still  thought  sometimes,  with  a  sigh, 
of  the  gentle  beauty  he  had  loved  in  youth. 

And  May  was  married,  and  was  in  all  things 
a  dutiful  wife  to  the  village  blacksmith,  a  man 
as  honest  if  not  as  handsome  as  John  Cook. 
Miles  often  met  her,  on  her  way  to  church,  with 
a  troop  of  little  Mays  and  blacksmiths  following 
her  and  her  trusty  spouse;  she  looked  calmly 
into  the  face  of  her  old  admirer,  for  she  was  true 
to  the  man  she  had  promised  to  love;  but  Miles 
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COME  AND  SEE  MY  GARDEN. — TO  MY  IDEAL. 


turned  aside  with  a  pain  at  his  heart,  and  wished  graced;  yet  of  summer  evenings,  while  her  d>| 
May  had  been  less  generous,  and  he  less  just  ;  dren  played  in  the  charch-yard.  May  has  bea 
So  years  passed  on,  and  Miles  was  forgotten,  seen  to  kneel  alone,  as  if  at  prayer,  and  vsq 
gladly  forgotten  by  those  whom  he  had  die-  *  beside  an  unnamed  grave. 


COME  AND  SEE  MY  GARDEN. 

BT  ANNA  M.  D.  MOOOY. 


Coxa  with  me  and  see  my  garden,  j 

Ere  the  dew  has  gemmed  the  flowers;  ' 
How  refreshing  is  their  fragranoe  < 

In  these  pleasant  sunset  hours!  j 

O’or  the  porch  the  honeysuckle  } 

Twines  its  branches,  filled  with  bloom,  \ 
And  the  sweet  syringa  blossoms  \ 

To  my  chamber  window  oome.  { 

Multiflora  climbs  the  lattice  j 

With  the  morning-glories  bright —  £ 

There’s  my  blush -rose,  sweetly  perfumed,  j 
By  its  sister,  robed  in  white.  \ 

But  tho  flower  I  prize  most  highly  j 

Blooms  beside  the  cherry  tree,  j 

On  a  bush  that  little  Mary,  * 

Once,  my  pupil,  gave  to  me,  j 


Now  the  bush  is  crowned  with  beauty; 
Emblem  sweet  of  perfect  love ! 

But  she,  gathered  by  Death’s  angel. 
Blooms  more  beautiful  above. 

He,  who  spoke  those  words  inviting^ 

“  Let  the  children  come  to  me,** 

Called  her  to  His  home  celestial. 

With  His  loved  ones  e’er  to  be. 

Does  sbe  there,  I  often  wonder, 
Wandering  amid  Heaven’s  bowers, 

Find,  beside  the  golden  pavements. 
Sweeter  that  terrestrial  flowers? 

By  the  river,  clear  as  crystal. 

Does  the  modest  violet  grow? 

On  the  radiant,  sparkling  waters. 
Blooms  the  lily,  white  as  snow  ? 


'Tis  a  rose  of  perfect  fragrance,  \  Could  I  see  my  angel  Mary, 

Deeper  than  the  blush  its  hue;  J  I,  the  pupil,  then  should  be. 

Could  it  be  that  sweeter  floweret  \  She,  the  instructress,  taught  by  Jeans, 

Ere  in  Edon’s  garden  grew?  J  What  blest  truths  could  she  teach  me! 

It  recalls  long  past  June  mornirgs,  \  The  last  sunbeams  gild  the  hill-top. 

With  my  school  I  seem  to  be,  j  We  must  leave  these  beauteous  flowers, 

As  when  Mary  brought  me  roses  \  Blessing  God,  that  those  Death  gathers, 

Purer  than  her  offering,  she.  |  Bloom  in  brighter  worlds  than  ours. 


TO  MY  IDEAL. 

BY  8YLVIA  A.  LAWSON, 


My  heart  is  sad  to-night,  love, 

And  wandering  flies  to  thee, 

Around  is  mirth  and  light,  love, 

Yet  I  fain  would  be  with  thee. 

With  thee  in  the  little  bower,  lore. 
Where  the  light  winds  come  and  go, 
And  kiss  the  opening  flower,  love, 
With  whiter  leaves  than  snow. 

I  fain  would  lean  my  head,  love, 

In  quiet  on  thy  breast, 

Where  voice  nor  lingering  tread,  love, 
Could  break  the  hour  of  rest. 

And  softly  clasp  thy  hand,  love, 

And  press  my  lips  to  thine, 


And  hear  thy  manly  voice,  love, 
And  know  that  thou  art  mine. 

But  weary  fly  the  hours,  love, 

Thy  form  I  cannot  see, 

And  my  spirit  darkly  lies,  love, 
When  will  it  brighter  be? 

Not  till  the  veil  is  rent,  love, 

And  the  spirit  upward  borne, 
Then  will  vain  sighing  cease,  love, 
And  thou  be  all  mine  own. 

Mine  own  in  all  the  joys,  love. 

To  fond  hearts  only  given, 
Through  all  the  sunny  days,  love. 
Mine — only  mine  in  Heaven. 
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OR,  THE  MINIATURE 


BT  BIS8IB  BEKCHWOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

r  was  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  and  the  j 
French  windows  of  Mrs.  Reade’s  beautiful  j 
x  were  thrown  open  to  invite  the  freer  en-  \ 
ice  of  the  pure  air  of  the  Hudson  into  the  j 
je,  shaded  drawing-room.  Readily  the  zephyr 
spied  the  hospitality — who  could  have  refused 
o  such  an  aristocratic  mansion? — and  set  the 
wy  drapery  coquetting  gracefully  with  the 
en  vines  without  as  it  swept  mischievously 
ough. 

In  the  steps  of  the  piazza  sat  a  young  girl,  \ 
sing  her  bright  brown  head  against  the  fresh  l 
en  leaves  that  twined  the  tall  column,  while  5 
>ook  engaged  her  attention.  The  soft  breeze  \ 
ned  her  cheek,  and  her  calm,  thoughtful  face  j 
med  to  indicate  that  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  \ 
dscape  had  stolen  into  her  heart,  and  that  she  j 
•  its  gentle  charm,  though  her  eyes  drank  not  \ 
the  rich  coloring  of  the  scene.  i 

5he  was  not  beautiful;  that  is — smile  not, 
ltle  reader,  at  the  qualification  of  a  heroine’s  , 
neliness — she  was  not  one  whose  beauty  would 
ract  a  second  glance.  No  exquisite  regularity 
feature  or  delicately-tinted  complexion,  sug- 
ited  her  as  the  artist’s  or  the  poet’s  ideal, 
t  could  ever  painter  catch  the  shifting  tints 
that  rich  hair,  or  paint  the  expression  of  that 
m,  blue  eye?  He  might  not  draw  inspiration 
m  its  glance,  but  he  would  feel  the  happier 
it  its  kindliness  had,  for  a  moment,  rested  on 
a!  No,  hers  was  not  the  style  to  attract  the 
)  of  the  connoisseur,  or  win  the  admiration 
the  crowd,  but  one — thank  heaven  there  are 
•ny  such  among  us,  more  than  the  world 
Jams  of* — to  take  up  its  silent  abode  in  one 
art  and  brighten  one  life  forever  after. 
Unhappily  in  the  gay  circles,  “that  most  do  : 
ogregate,”  amid  the  beauties  of  nature  that  : 
ftce  the  “Rhine  of  America”  under  summer’s  | 
*ery  sway,  or  amid  the  beauties  of  art  in  : 
fstical  “Fifth  Avenue,”  when  winter,  as  he  ; 
ides  in  his  ice-barge  from  his  northern  realm 
ong  the  bright  Hudson,  shakes  the  soft  flakes  j; 
om  his  ermine  cloak  upon  these  heights  now  so 
?en  and  sombre — that  style  is  sadly  out  of 
Vol.  XXX.— 20 


fashion ;  I  doubt  much  if  ever  it  was  in  fashion. 
Nor  is  that  its  proper  sphere.  The  philosopher 
alone  sees  equal  beauties  in  the  grey  moth  and 
golden  butterfly. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder  then  to  see  this  young 
girl  in  her  simple  white  dress  and  plainly  banded 
hair  sitting  apart,  best  pleased  when  by  herself, 
even  though  music  and  merry  voices  float  to  her 
through  the  open  windows. 

The  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills,  and  in  his 
dying  moments  has  no  longer  power  to  mar  with 
his  warm  kiss  the  snowy  brows  of  those  who 
have  remained  within,  fearful  of  his  power,  and 
they  are  coming  forth  to  look  upon  him  now 
that  he  is  no  longer  dangerous.  A  young  girl, 
attired  in  all  the  rich  and  exquisitely  tasteful 
appurtenances  of  a  French  toilet,  whose  spark¬ 
ling  beauty  bears  the  gay  costume  with  a  strik¬ 
ing  grace,  an  older  lady,  whose  dress  bespeaks 
the  dowager,  and  two  gentlemen,  compose  the 
group. 

As  they  approach  the  steps,  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  rises  quickly  and  draws  more  into  the 
shadow  of  the  vines ;  the  gentlemen  pause,  but 
the  ladies  proceed,  and  the  younger  one  care¬ 
lessly  exclaims, 

“Oh!  never  mind,  it’s  only  Belial” 

A  faint  flush  rises  to  Bella’s  cheeks,  she  re¬ 
turns  the  gentlemen’s  ceremonious  bow  with 
quiet  grace,  and  they  pass  on. 

'“And  who  is  ‘Bella,’  may  I  ask?”  inquired 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  evidently  somewhat  of  a 
stranger,  as  he  and  the  younger  lady  strolled  on 
in  advance  of  the  others. 

“Why,  Bella  Reade,  my  sister!”  replied  she, 
laughing  at  his  surprise. 

“Pardon  me,  Miss  Reade,  I  thought  you  were 
the  only  jewel  this  charming  casket  enshrined. 
I  had  never  heard  of  your  sister.” 

“  It  was  a  very  natural  mistake,  Mr.  Marston^” 
replied  the  lady,  good-humoredly.  “Bella  is 
odd;  she  feels  that  she  is  not  pretty,  and  cares 
little  for  society,  so  she  rarely  accompanies  us 
I  should  die  of  ennui  were  I  to  mope  at  home  as 
she  does!  What  a  pretty  picture  that  little 
fishing  boat  makes  as  the  sunbeam  rests  upon 
its  sail!” 

807 
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CHAPTER  II. 

As  the  dusk  deepened,  the  party  who  hi 
strolled  out  upon  the  terrace  returned  to  tei 
and  Marston  was  struck  with  the  pleasing  g«- 


Her  evident  wish  to  dismiss  the  subject  vexecTl 
Marston  for  a  moment,  but  she  looked  so  charm- 
ing  in  the  graceful  attitude  she  had  assumed  to 
designate  the  picture,  that  he  could  but  admire, 
and  in  a  little  while  Bella  was  forgotten  in  the  \  tleness  and  all-pervading  grace  of  Miss  Reals, 
sprightliness  of  her  more  beautiful  sister.  i  till  with  some  embarrassment,  but  so  cotct^ 

Yes,  Bella  Reade,  you  were  “odd,”  and  no  j  by  her  reserve  as  to  give  a  haughty  express^ 
one  knew  it  better  than  yoursef,  for  no  one  |  to  her  calm  face,  Bella  once  or  twice  enans- 
heard  it  oftener !  Her  tastes  had  ever  been  at  l  tered  his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 
variance  with  all  those  with  whom  her  father’s  \  Percy  Marston’s  character  might  be  ml  :i 
wealth  surrounded  her,  and  she  grieved  for  her  l  his  countenance.  He  was  an  intelligent,  hc-nor* 
mother’s  disappointment,  when  she  became  as-  i  able,  high-minded  man,  and  frank  and  open  t* 
sured  that  her  own  juvenile  triumphs  would  \  the  day.  He  could  ill  comprehend  the  bean 
never  be  reproduced  by  her  eldest  daughter.  \  that  folded  its  true  life  with  its  secret  are, 
Her  own  beauty  was  on  the  wane,  and  Mrs.  $  while  that  written  on  the  features  gave  no  iaS- 


Reade  knew  that  the  strongest  additional  pass 
port  to  brilliant  society  beside  her  wealth,  would 
be  a  handsome  daughter,  to  give  eclat  to  her 
entertainments  and  secure  a  young  and  brilliant 
company.  Therefore  she  was  not  measured  in 
her  regrets,  and  Bella,  whose  early  youth  gave 
no  promise  of  even  her  more  subdued  charms, 
came  to  think  more  lightly  of  herself  than  the 
truth  warranted,  and  it  was  with  interest,  seldom 
mingled  with  envy  or  regret,  that  she  watched 
the  growing  loveliness  -of  the  black-eyed  gipsy, 
her  youngest  sister,  Jessie.  How  often  she  re¬ 
joiced.  that  she  would  realize  their  mother’s 
hopes,  and  be  spared  the  mortification  of  ne¬ 
glect,  or  that  still  more  galling  patronage  in  the 
gay  world  where  her  lot  was  cast. 

Thus  then  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty, 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindliness,  which 
the  diffidence  arising  from  the  humble  opinion 
she  ontertained  of  herself  held  under  continual 
restraint,  earning  for  her  the  name  of  being  cold 
and  even  proud,  shrinking  from  attention  which 
her  sensitiveness  construed  into  mercenariness, 
or  worse,  compassion.  Misunderstood  by  all 
around  her,  and  met  at  every  turn  by  that  many- 
meaning  monosyllable  “odd,”  is  it  strange  she 


cation  of  the  current  that  flowed  with  ceajelea 
tide  beneath. 

He  could  see  no  evidence  of  “oddity”  in 
and  he  felt  as  if  there  were  some  mystery  abcsS 
her  which  awakened  his  interest  That  sbe  v« 
plain  he  could  not  admit,  for  as  he  turned  fas 
the  vivacious  Jessie,  now  in  full  tide  of  spark¬ 
ling  badinage  with  Gerald  Ashton,  the  othff 
visitor,  to  the  perfect  repose  of  manner,  d 
calm,  good  sense  of  Bella’s  occasional  reBirb, 
he  could  but  feel  it  a  refreshing  relief,  for  h 
too  believed  himself  out  of  place  in  the  act 
glitter  of  society. 

“He’s  comparing  us,”  thought  Bella,  catcbkf 
his  glance  as  it  wandered  from  her  sister  to  hs. 
“Happy  Jessie,  she  need  not  fear  the  result' 
And  why  should  I?  Fie!  Bella,  envious 
What  is  it  to  you  that  he  should  admire  iff 
most?” 

But  Bella  could  not  so  easily  banish  tk 
anxiety,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  almc^ 
amounting  to  unhappiness,  for  the  first  tin* 
in  years,  took  possession  of  her.  Little  dil 
she  dream  the  result  could  be  favorable  t0 
her,  so  accustomed  had  she  been  to  see  pij* 


sical  beauty  carry  all  before  it 

should  “care  little  for  society,”  and  find  her  j  After  tea  a  moonlight  ride  was  proposed,  aef 
greatest  pleasure  in  being  alone?  \  Mrs.  Reade’s  pbroton  was  ordered  to  the  door. 

With  all  this  Bella  was  not  unhappy,  the  calm,  \  “Will  not  Miss  Reade  accompany  us?” 
domestic  duties  that  fell  so  naturally  and  so  \  Marston,  turning  toward  her. 
readily  to  her  charge  gave  her  healthful  occu-  \  “Bella  dees  not  care  to  ride,”  replied  tff 
pation,  and  these,  with  many  a  self-imposed  task  j  mother,  without  giving  her  time  to  answer,  rtAt 
of  kindness  or  benevolence,  and  an  earnest  love  \  prefers  remaining  as  company  for  her  father- 
of  books,  afforded  her  ample  amusement.  With  \  Do  you  not,  Bella?” 

a  quiet  self-possession  arising  from  her  very  \  “Yes,  mamma,”  replied  Bella,  quietly, though 
humility,  she  glided  through  the  house,  and  \  for  once  her  heart  rebelled  against  the  falsehood, 
beauty  and  order  breathed  around  her,  till  her  $  Many,  many  times  it  would  have  been  true,  fa 
family  scarcely  suspected  how  much  comfort  >  Bella  loved  her  father  best  upon  earth;  but  to- 
they  owed  her  noiseless  presence,  for  it  was  \  night  the  words  were  strongly  rebellions, 
“only  Bella,”  and  all  she  did  was  so  kindly  and  \  sounded  false  to  her  own  ear  as  she  uttered 
willingly  done,  that  they  had  come  to  expect  the  \  them. 

effect,  but  completely  lost  sight  of  the  cause.  ®  As  she  sat  in  the  pure  moonlight,  when  they 
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had  driven  away,  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  dis¬ 
content,  and  endeavored  to  qnell  the  sad  thoughts 
that  rose  tumultuously  within  her  breast,  but 
the  struggle  was  harder  than  ever  before.  After 
awhile  Mr.  Reade,  who  had  been  engaged  in  his 
study  since  tea,  came  out  on  the  piazza,  but  the 
change  from  the  bright  light  prevented  his  seeing 
who  was  there. 

“Is  any  one  here?”  he  asked. 

“Only  Bella,  papa,”  replied  she,  in  the  ac¬ 
cepted  phraseology. 

“Only  Bella?  It  is  always  only  Bella!  and 
what  more  could  any  reasonable  person  want 
than  such  a  Bella?”  said  Mr.  Reade,  affection¬ 
ately  laying  his  hand  on  her  head.  It  was  sel¬ 
dom  the  kind,  but  pre-occupied  man  of  business 
exhibited  so  much  warmth,  and  coming  at  such 
a  moment,  Bella  felt  it  almost  as  a  reproof. 

“Don’t  say  so,  papa,”  she  exclaimed,  half 
frightened,  yet  longing  to  throw  herself  into  his 
arms  and  confess  her  weakness;  but  diffidence 
restrained  her,  and  she  added  playfully,  “don’t 
spoil  me  by  flattery  then.  Como,  shall  I  sing 
for  you?”  and  wishing  to  change  the  topic  and 
divert  his  attention  from  herself,  she  drew  him 
into  the  drawing-room  lighted  only  by  the  moon, 
and  seated  herself  at  the  instrument. 

An  accidental  witness  of  this  scene  leaned 
against  the  pillar,  that  had  served  her  as  a  sup¬ 
port  at  sunset,  sorely  puzzled  to  define  this 
strange  girl,  and  still  more  puzzled  with  the 
new  interest  that  was  springing  up  within  him. 
Marston  had  left  the  party,  paying  a  visit  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  walked  back  alone  to  the 
house  which  now  had  a  new  charm  for  him,  and 
stood  listening  to  the  low,  sweet  voice  that 
floated  out  into  the  soft  light  as  pure  and  melan¬ 
choly  as  the  moonbeam  itself. 

Marston  could  have  wished  his  lady  hostess 
and  her  merry  companions,  at  any  distance  from 
their  home,  as  the  carriage  came  crushing  over 
the  gravel,  and  the  light  laugh  roBe  above  the 
clatter  of  the  wheels,  for  at  their  approach  Bella 
ceased  and  disappeared  from  the  drawing-room, 
little  dreaming  she  had  had  any  more  attentive 
listener  than  her  father,  who  was  now  dozing  in 
his  arm-chair. 

“I  thought  I  heard  singing!”  said  Ashton, 
looking  round  as  they  enterod. 

“Yes,  it  was  only  Bella,”  replied  Jessie, 
taking  her  sister’s  vacated  seat.  French  chan 
tonetics,  polkas,  waltzes,  now  sparkled  from  Jes¬ 
sie’s  skilful  fingers,  but  unable  to  endure  the 
contrast,  Marston  excused  himself  and  retired  ; 
hut  Ashton,  to  whom  Bella  was  a  nonentity 
When  Jessie  was  present,  spent  another  delight¬ 
ful  hour  wit  h  her  and  her  elegant  mamma,  and 


}  then  they  dispersed  for  the  night  to  dream  of 
\  new  pleasures  on  the  morrow. 

I  CHAPTER  III. 

I  Many  a  bright  summer  afternoon  saw  Percy 
|  Marston  a  welcome  visitor  to  Hazelwood,  for  he 
\  was  an  unexceptionable  parti,  and  such  were 
5  ever  sure  of  welcome  from  the  gracious  hostess, 
|  whose  lead  Mr.  Reade  ever  good-naturedly 
j  seconded.  To  Jessie  he  was  a  pleasant  com- 
|  panion,  some  one  to  flirt  with,  and  that  was  all 
j  sufficient  for  the  present;  for  a  permanent  com 

Is  panion,  she  preferred  a  very  different  person. 
Any  one  who  swelled  the  list  of  her  admirers, 
and  so  added  to  her  eclat ,  was  sure  of  a  favor- 
^  able  reception  from  the  thoughtless  beauty. 

|  But  how  was  it  with  Bella?  That  was  the 
X  question  Marston  would  fain  have  solved,  but 
$  calm  and  impenetrable  as  ever,  her  face  betrayed 
jj  no  more  than  quiet  indifference,  meeting  his 
$  attentions  with  a  reserve  graceful  and  amiable, 
'  but  utterly  insurmountable.  He  was  in  despair. 
|  Her  retiring  manners  gave  him  no  opportunity 
>  of  “drawing  her  out,”  and  he  was  often  obliged 
s  to  play  the  agreeable  to  his  other  fair  enter- 
$  tainers,  when  a  powerful  effort  alone  enabled 
$  him  to  pay  proper  attention  to  their  charming 
\  conversation,  so  engrossed  was  he  with  the  study 
|  of  the  graceful  enigma  who  had  strangely  intc- 
j  rested  him. 

\  Could  he  have  read  her  heart  as  it  is  our 
s  magic  privilege  to  do,  ho  would  have  known 
X  that  when  coldest  her  “outward  seeming,”  the 
\  fire  burned  hottest  within,  that  when  the  pri- 
\  soner  gave  symptoms  of  increasing  strength,  the 
S  fortress  was  reinforced  and  new  guards  set. 
|  Could  he  have  seen  the  wild  throb  that  sent  the 
|  blood  tingling  to  her  check,  and  the  fire  flashing 
^  to  her  eye,  as  the  firm  step  she  had  soon  learned 
j  to  know,  was  heard  crushing  the  gravel  of  the 
\  terrace,  he  might  have  learned  her  well  watched 
\  secret:  but  when  the  step  reached  the  portico  or 
\  the  drawing-room,  all  was  cold  and  calm  again. 

\  Sometimes  he  would  grow  aDgry  with  himself 
5  for  feeling  an  interest  in  one  who  cared  not  for 
!  him,  and  whose  coldness  no  attentions  would 
j  melt.  Then  for  a  week  or  so  he  would  omit  his 
\  visits,  but  an  undefined  longing  sent  him  back 
s  to  find  no  change  in  Bella. 
t  Fall  came,  and  the  West  End  shook  off  the 
\  summer’s  dust,  and  opened  its  long  closed  eyes 
s  to  the  bright  sunshine  and  more  distinguished 
j  gas.  Delighted  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature, 
i  the  gay  birds  of  fashion  returned  just  as  the 
s  other  birds  of  passage  were  departing.  Among 
5  them  the  Reades,  once  more  prepared  for  the 
'  winter’s  campaign. 
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Though  preferring  the  country,  Bella  Reade  > 
was  the  same  quiet,  contented  being  in  the  ! 
brown-stone  mansion,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  J 
Hudson.  Beyond  the  houses  of  a  few  valued  1 
friends,  where  she  felt  herself  appreciated,  she 
rarely  went  into  company,  though  her  self-pos¬ 
session  and  perfect  manners  made  her  never  out 
of  place. 

The  more  Marston  saw  her,  the  deeper  became 
the  fascination ;  he  could  not  free  himself  from 
the  enthralment,  though  the  result  seemed  to 
promise  nothing  but  disappointment. 

Once  os  he  caught  her  glance  fixed  full  upon 
him,  the  truant  blood  rushed  to  her  cheek  and 
brow,  and  her  voice  faltered  for  a  moment, 
making  his  heart  beat  wildly  with  hope;  but  an 
instant,  and  all  was  calm  again,  the  broken  sen¬ 
tence  completed  with  easy  grace,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  took  up  again  her  place  in  her  old  throne. 

Driven  to  desperation,  he  determined  to  learn 
his  fate  at  once,  but  he  could  not  endure  that 
mild,  blue  eye  to  look  upon  the  tumult  he  felt 
throbbing  within  him  should  the  answer  be  ad¬ 
verse,  as  he  half  believed  it  would.  So  to  Mr. 
Bcade  alone  could  he  apply  to  aid  him. 

One  morning  Mr.  Reade  returned  to  his  dwell¬ 
ing  before  the  usual  hour,  and  entering  his 
wife’s  boudoir,  found  the  three  ladies  variously 
employed,  Mrs.  Reade  and  Bella  were  working, 
and  Jessio  negligently  reclining  upon  on  otto¬ 
man,  reading  the  last  new  novel. 

They  all  looked  up  in  some  surprise  at  Mr. 
Reade’s  unexpected  entrance,  and  the  peculiar 
expression  of  his  face  prepared  them  for  some 
news. 

“Why,  Charles,  what  has  recalled  you  at  this 
hour?”  asked  the  mother. 

“Why,  my  dears,  I  have  a  little  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  impart,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
retain  until  this  evening,”  replied  he. 

Jessie’s  curiosity  thoroughly  aroused,  she  laid 
down  her  book,  and  coming  forward  took  a  seat 
by  his  side. 

“Well,  papa,  what  is  it?”  asked  she,  impatient 
of  his  pause. 

“Well,  little  curiosity,  a  gentleman  has  asked 
the  hand  of  one  of  my  daughters.” 

“La!  Charles,  is  that  all!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Reade,  with  well-bred  nonchalance . 

Jessie  cast  down  her  eyes  with  a  charmingly 
conscious  expression,  as  she  asked  with  affected 
innocence,  a  question  both  Bella  and  her  mother 
thought  quite  superfluous. 

“Which,  papa?” 

“  Only  Bella!”  replied  he,  demurely,  while  the 
merry,  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye  betrayed 
his  amusement 


“Bella!”  cried  both  the  ladies  at  once,  while 
the  blushing  subject  of  their  surprise,  sat  gaxisg 
at  her  father  with  a  troubled  face,  endeavoring 
to  detect  the  joke. 

“Certainly,”  replied  he,  warmly.  “Do  you 
think  because  we  cannot  see  Bella's  merits  every 
one  else  is  blind  too  ?” 

When  Bella  realized  that  her  father  was  not 
jesting,  her  troubled  look  gave  place  to  one  of 
astonishment,  and  she  cast  down  her  eyes  in 
painful  embarrassment. 

“Bella,  my  child,”  said  Mr.  Reade,  approach¬ 
ing,  and  taking  her  hand  affectionately  in  his, 
“Percy  Marston  has  offered  you,  through  mo, 
his  hand  and  fortune,  his  heart  I  believe  you 
have  already.  He  is  all  I  could  wish  for  you, 
will  you  accept  him  ?” 

“Yes,  father,”  replied  the  bewildered  girl,  in 
a  low  voice,  “if  you  wish  it,  and  he  will  take 
me.” 

“Take  you!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Reade,  kissing 
her  proudly,  “trust  him  for  that!  There,  my 
dears,”  continued  he,  turning  to  the  others,  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  **  I  hare 
transacted  that  little  piece  of  business  greatly  to 
to  my  satisfaction,  now  I  will  return  to  the  count¬ 
ing-house,  whore  ere  thi9,  an  anxious  heart  is 
waiting  to  know  its  doom.” 

“But  what  are  we  to  do  without  her?”  said 
Mrs.  Reade,  fretfhlly.  as  if  she  felt  it  down¬ 
right  ungrateful  in  Bella  to  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

“Well,  my  dear,  it’s  ‘only  Bello,’  that  is  a 
s  comfort;  think  if  it  had  been  Jessie!’*  replied 

I*  he,  pressing  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  with  a  mischievous  laugh,  that  made  his 
lady  toss  her  head  and  the  beauty  pout  a  little, 
Mr.  Reade  returned  to  make  Percy  Marstoc 
i  happy. 

\  With  an  outward  calm  as  unbroken  as  erer, 
j  though  every  fibre  of  her  living  being  was  trem¬ 
bling  with  her  great  happiness,  Bella  resumed 
j  her  work,  while  the  comments  and  wonder- 
|  ment  of  her  mother  and  sister  rang  in  her 
\  ears  without  sense  or  meaning  to  her  bewil- 
l  dered  senses. 

j  That  evening,  the  hand  that  Percy  Marston 
|  took  for  the  first  time  in  his,  was  cold  as  ice, 

|  and  he  started  at  the  contact,  but  the  faint  flush 
and  “moonlight  Bmile”  that  met  his  anxious 
glance  reassured  him,  and  he  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  half-awed  by  her  strange  composure,  yet 
not  less  happj  Could  he  have  known  the 
thrill  of  ecstasy,  the  tumult  of  emotion  that 
was  imprisoned  ;n  her  heart,  he  would  have 
wondered  still  mute  at  the  strange  power  of 
that  timid  girl. 
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•CHAPTER  IV.  5 

Though  it  was  “only  Bella,”  the  gay  mamma  v 
could  not  be  induced  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  ^ 
a  brilliant  wedding,  and  ill-suited  as  it  was  J 
to  Bella’s  feelings,  she  yielded,  all  unused  to  ^ 
choose  for  herself.  Pure  and  lovely  she  looked  \ 
in  her  rich  bridal  attire,  and  the  lustre  of  true  ^ 
feeling  penetrated  the  quietude  of  her  bearing,  s 
as  the  perfumed  light  the  alabaster  rose,  leaving  \ 
an  expression  of  subdued  happiness  on  her  pale  J 
features,  relieving  their  usual  coldness.  < 

With  a  heart  beating  high  with  confident  hope,  s 
Marston  enshrined  her  in  her  charming  home,  5 
trusting  that  time  would  remove  her  reserve  and  \ 
disclose  her  own  true  character.  But  in  vain,  s 
for  diffidence  had  become  part  of  her  nature,  > 
and  she  could  not  throw  it  off  at  will.  Often  \ 
when  her  heart  sprang  to  her  lips,  would  she  l 
turn  the  prompted  endearment  to  some  indiffer-  5 
ent  remark.  < 

Warm  and  impulsive  as  a  child,  Marston  grew  s 
anxious  and  sad  at  the  strange  disposition  of  j 
his  wife.  True,  she  was  *ver  kind,  gentle  and  \ 
thoughtful  for  his  comfort  and  welfare,  but  he  s 
missed  the  return  for  his  expressions  of  affec-  \ 
tion,  and  felt  repelled  by  her  perfect  unpossi-  i 
bility  when  his  heart  yearned  most  toward  her.  I 
At  length  a  terrible  idea  took  possession  of  \ 
him;  Bella  had  never  loved  him,  she  had  wed-  < 
ded  him  to  please  her  father,  and  ho  had  de-  S 
ceived  himself  by  her  ready  acquiescnce!  Day  | 
and  night  the  thought  haunted  him,  and  he  5 
became  more  and  more  sad  and  unhappy  as  he  | 
became  more  strongly  convinced  of  it.  5 

Bella  discovered  that  he  was  sad  and  preoccu-  i 
pied,  that  he  no  longer  caressed  her  as  at  first,  s 
and  dark  forebodings  rose  like  thunder-clouds  to  \ 
shut  out  the  sun  of  her  existence.  She  believed  s 


that  he  was  ceasing  to  love  her,  and  grief  so  j 
preyed  upon  her  that,  day  by  day,  her  cheek  j 
grew  paler,  and  her  unhappy  husband  read  in  s 
it  pinings  for  lost  liberty,  or  still  worse,  some  i> 
dearer  object  from  which  he  had  separated  her  \ 
forever.  ^ 

While  the  impulse  of  every  hour  was  to  throw  | 
herself  upon  his  bosom  and  implore  him  not  to  \ 
withdraw  his  affection,  she  received  him  with  5 
the  same  calm  smile  that  would  have  lighted  ^ 
her  face  had  her  heart  been  breaking.  S 

Busluess  had  detained  Marston  quite  late  one  | 
evening,  and  Bella  sat  in  her  boudoir  awaiting  \ 


him. 

she 


Sad  fancies  clustered  thickly  about,  as 
sat  alone  listening  for  the  step  of  him  she 


* 

i 


prized  above  life  itself,  and  between  whom  and  < 
herself  the  gulf  seemed  slowly  widening.  I; 

With  a  heavier  heart  than  ever,  the  unhappy  J 
husband  entered  his  comfortable  dwelling  and  * 


a 

mechanically  turned  his  steps  to  his  wife’s  room. 
The  door  was  ajar,  and  he  pushed  it  open  without 
rousing  her  attention  from  a  minature  she  was 
pressing  to  her  lips. 

Bella  in  tears !  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
saw  her ‘thus  moved.  Though  of  late  no  tears 
were  strangers  to  her  lonely  hours,  she  had  ever 
summoned  a  smile  for  him.  The  sight  affected 
him  strangely,  and  even  strengthened  his  un¬ 
happy  conviction,  for  it  proved  that  she  had 
deep  feelings  under  the  ice  of  her  calmness, 
though  he  had  failed  to  waken  them.  Then  the 
object  of  her  unwonted  caresses!  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  did  he  dream  it  could  be  his  gift;  in  fact 
he  had  forgotten  that  his  likeness  had  been 
among  her  bridal  ornaments.  He  could*  bear  it 
no  longer;  frankness  prompted  him  to  tell  her 
of  his  discovery,  and  then  relieve  her  forever  of 
his  unwished-for  presence. 

A  moment  sufficed  for  all  these  thoughts  to 
rush  through  his  brain,  for  almost  immediately, 
feeling  his  presence,  Bella  looked  up,  frightened, 
confused,  and  more  agitated  than  any  one  hod 
ever  seen  her  before. 

Hastily  slipping  the  miniature  in  her  bosom, 
and  trembling  like  a  culprit,  she  yet  called 
up  a  smile,  aud  greeted  her  husband  with  her 
usual  kindly  salutation.  Marston!s  grave  face 
oppressed  her  with  a  nameless  foreboding,  as 
pale  and  determined  he  advanced  toward  her. 

“Bella,”  the  mournful  tone  almost  stopped 
the  pulsations  of  her  heart,  “my  wife,  forgive 
me  that  I  have  been  unwittingly  and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  till  now,  the  cause  of  so  much  unhap¬ 
piness  to  you.” 

Surprise  and  diffidence  held  her  silent. 

“When  from  your  father  I  received  your 
hand,”  he  continued,  “I  believed  it  willing 
given,  pardon  me,  then,  the  vanity  of  dreaming 
I  could  make  you  happy;  for  six  months  in 
vain  I  have  striven  to  do  so.  Think  not  I  re¬ 
proach  you,  you  have  ever  been  kind  and  gentle 
to  me,  and  my  misfortune  alone  was  it  that  I 
could  not  awaken  in  your  heart  a  love  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  deep  affection  of  mine?  You  have 
been  to  me  all  I  could  ask,  though  I  rashly 
hoped  for  more.  I  have  deceived  myself,  and 
must  suffer  for  my  presumption.” 

Why  could  not  Bella  speak  the  words  that 
were  burning  on  her  lips,  to  tell  the  feeling  that 
convulsed  her  very  being?  But  no,  she  was 
spell-bound,  and  Marston  resumed, 

“The  only  comfort  that  cheers  me  in  this  hour 
of  trial  is  that  I  shall  suffer  alone,  and  though 
I  cannot  restore  your  liberty,  and  him  whose 
cold  image  lies  where  I  have  vainly  hoped  to 
rest,  I  can,  at  least,  relieve  you  of  my  presence, 
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. — “i'll  meet  my  darling  there.*' 


which  must  ever  remind  you  of  your  bondage, 
and  bid  you  farewell  forever.  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  pained  you,  it  was  meant  in  kindness  and 
for  your  happiness!” 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  moved  almost  to 
tears  by  the  agitation  of  the  hard  trial.  The 
tumult  in  Bella’s  heart  was  agonizing,  and  like 
one  in  a  nightmare  who  dreams  he  is  drowning, 
she  saw  the  last  plank  float  slowly  past  her 
without  the  power  to  grasp  it.  Her  husband’s 
hand  was  on  the  door  a  moment  more,  and  he 
would  be  gone  forever*  She  could  not  hear  it. 

“Percy,”  she  gasped. 

His  Christian  name,  for  the  first  time  from  her 
lips,  arrested  his  steps,  and  he  turned  with  a 
beating. heart  to  hear  her  words.  A  glance  at 
her  face  showed  the  anguish  there,  and  when, 
still  like  one  in  a  dream,  she  removed  the  ribbon 
from  her  neck  and  placed  the  locket  in  his  hand, 
bo  felt  constrained  to  take  it,  and  involuntarily 
glanced  at  the  picture.  It  i cat  hi t  own. 

Bewildered  he  looked  at  Bella,  and  as  if  a  veil 
had  been  lifted,  he  saw  her  soul  shining  through 
the  soft  eyes  fixed  with  anxious  expectation 


l  upon  his  face.  Past,  present,  and  future  stood 
>  revealed  in  that  lightning  flash  of  mutual  under- 
i  standing.  Happiness  too  exquisite  for  words 

{dawned  in  the  throbbing  hearts  of  those  m 
nearly  lost  to  each  other  forever;  and  Marstoa 
folded  his  new-found  wife  in  a  silent  embrace, 

\  feeling  he  had  never  known  till  now  how  much 
\  he  loved  her. 

i  With  Bella  the  ice  was  broke  never  to  reunite, 

|  the  pent-up  tenderness  of  a  life-time  rushed  in 
a  boundless  torrent  over  the  barriers  now  too 
weak  longer  to  control  it,  and  that  moment  was 
like  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  her. 

Mutual  explanations  threw  light  on  much  that 
i  had  before  been  dark  to  both,  and  the  present 
s  seemed  a  bl&ze  of  sunlight  from  the  cloud  that 
>  had  rested  on  the  past. 

\  “Were  the  whole  world  offered  for  my  choice, 
\  what  think  you,  dearest,  I  would  take  ?”  asked 
|  Marston,  one  evening,  encircling  his  sweet  wife 
\  with  his  protecting  arm. 

\  “ Only  Bella!”  replied  she,  laying  her  head 

\  upon  his  shoulder  in  all  the  confidence  of  per- 
*  feet  love. 


TO 


BY  CARRIE  BARRETT. 


I  look  beyond  where  distance  soys  thou ’It  be, 

And  giu.c  enraptured  on  its  flowery  plain; 

I  look  at  hearts  where  goodness  spooks  of  thee, 
But  imagery  excels,  I  look  in  vain. 

I  rummage  olden  pictures,  stored  away 
In  memory’s  casket,  for  a  face  like  thine — 
Where  beauty  dwells  but  a  reflected  ray 

Of  light  and  warmth  from  out  the  spirit’s  shrine. 

But  smiles  have  less  of  smiles  within  their  heart; 
And  eyes  have  less  of  soul  within  their  tone; 


\  Tears  less  of  virtuous  love;  and  all  depart 
|  And  leave  my  ideal  form  of  thee,  alone. 

\  And  yet  thy  form,  forever  yet  unseen, 

\  I  see;  and  feel  thy  hoart-beats  timing  mine 
j  Hear  tendcrest  words  of  hope,  that  never  ’ve  been, 
J  And  think  my  humble  presence  clasped  in  thine. 

\  ’Tis  but  the  charm  our  spirits’  union  casta 
5  Around  me,  as  the  tides  of  memory  roll: 

$  Thy  image  dawning  bright  on  fancy’s  mists, 

*  And  printing  airy  beauties  on  my  soul. 


“I'LL  MEET  MY  RULING  THERE." 


BY  LIBBIE  D 


What  though  the  world  looks  drearily, 
When  thou  art  far  away? 

What  though  my  steps  go  wearily 
Through  all  the  long,  long  day/ 
There  is  a  home  where  tears  arc  dry, 
Where  is  no  thought  of  care — 

How  sweet  the  consolation  is — 

I’ll  meet  my  darling  there ! 


This  is  my  solaee  while  alone — 
That  you  and  I  shall  meet 
Where  all  the  “faithful  to  the  end” 
In  joy,  each  other  greet. 

Shall  T  not  know  thee  in  that  land? 

Ah  !  yes,  my  hopes  declare, 
Together  we  shall  tread  its  courts — 
I’ll  meet  my  darling  there. 
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BY  H.  J.  VBRNOJT. 

“Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Thomson,  have  you  heard  of 
he  dreadful  fire  last  night  at  the  bottom  of  Mill 
treet?” 

“No,  not  a  word  of  it.,, 

“Well,  that  is  strange!  it  is  quite  the  town- 
alk!  it  broke  out  about  seven  o’clock  in  the!  the  opportunity  to  go  too,  when  her  mistress 
tvening;  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  past  nine,  \  was  out  of  the  way.” 

md  then  it  was  just  out.  Fd  a  good  mind  to  \  “We  should  be  careful  not  to  surmise  things 
;ome  up  and  tell  you  about  it  last  night,  but  my  !  without  knowing.  Old  Sally  has  lived  with  Mrs. 
iusband  said  you  would  be  gone  to  bed.”  <  Martin  several  years,  and  it  would  be  hard  if  she 

“Whose  house  was  it?”  <  should  hear  anything  unjustly  charged  to  her; 

“  Mr.  Martin’s,  next  door  to  the  lumber-  \  perhaps  after  all  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
yard.”  j  fire.” 

“Dear  me,  Mr.  Martin’s!  Was  the  house  \  “Well,  perhaps  not.” 
burnt  down?  and  were  there  any  lives  lost?”  |  When  these  two  alarmists  had  run  on  in  this 
“No,  the  houso  was  not  altogether  burnt  \  manner,  they  took  leave;  and  Mrs.  Thomson, 
down,  but  it  would  have  been  if  the  neighbors  {  who  was  really  concerned  at  the  report,  deter- 
hnd  not  broken  in  and  put  out  the  fire;  and  ^  mined  to  call  on  Mrs.  Martin  and  offer  her  any 
as  to  lives,  there  was  none  to  lose,  and  that’B  \  assistance  she  could  in  her  distress.  To  her 
how  it  happened.  You  know  they  are  very  j  great  surprise  she  found  the  front  of  the  house 
religious  people,  and  they  were  all  gone  to  J  uninjured,  and  the  carpenters  then  at  work  in 
meeting,  maid-servant  and  all,  and  the  servant?  the  yard,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  to 
had  made  up  a  great  rousing  fire  in  the  kitchen  !  her  greater  surprise,  old  Sally  answered  the 
to  burn  until  they  came  back.  Well,  for  roy  |  door  and  showed  her  into  the  parlor,  the  fur- 
part,  I  think  it  very  wrong  to  leave  a  place  in 
such  a  manner.  Nobody  knows  how  much  lum¬ 
ber  was  burnt  in  the  next  yard,  and,  for  any¬ 
thing  they  knew,  the  whole  street  might  have 
been  on  fire.” 

“No,  Mrs.  M.,  begging  your  pardon,  you  are 
quite  mistaken  there:  the  maid-servant  was  not  i  trance  of  Mrs.  Martin.  With  much  solicitude 
gone  to  meeting,  she  had  just  gone  up  to  put  on  >  Mrs.  Thomson  inquired  how  she  found  herself 
her  things,  and  when  she  came  down  the  kitchen  !  after  the  fright. 

was  all  in  a  blaze,  and  she  was  quite  suffocated.  \  “What  fright?”  asked  Mrs.  Martin. 

I  heard  she  was  dead,  but  I  don’t  know  how  true  5  “Dear  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon:  is  it  pos¬ 
that  i*.  Did  you  hear  that?”  \  sible  people  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  make  up 

“No,  Mrs.  B.,  and  I  am  very  sure  nobody  was  s  a  story  about  your  house  being  nearly  burned 
in  the  house,  for  my  husband  knocked  at  the  j  down  while  you  were  at  meeting  last  night?” 
door,  nobody  answered,  and  he  came  home;  I  \  “Oh,  I  know  now  what  you  mean;  I  was  not 
was  very  much  vexed  with  him  for  not  staying  S  at  meeting  but  at  home;  I  may  say  I  was  the 
to  see  the  whole  thing,  then  I  should  have  ^  guilty  person:  having  been  answering  several 
known  all  for  a  certainty.  But  let  it  be  how  i  letters,  I  threw  them  behind  the  fire,  and  the 
it  will,  I  should  think  it  would  cure  them  of  l  chimney  being  rather  dirty,  the  soot  fired.” 
going  to  meeting,  and  leaving  the  house  in  that  >  “And  you  were  alone  in  the  house?  how 
manner.”  j  frightened  you  must  have  been!” 

“I  am  rather  surprised  at  it,”  said  Mrs.  \  “No,  I  was  not  alone  in  the  house;  Sally  was 
•  Thomson;  “I  don’t  think  they  are  in  the  habit !  in  the  kitchen,  I  believe.” 
of  leaving  the  house  on  a  week-day;  besides,?  “Then  did  not  the  fire  break  out  in  the 
now  I  think  of  it,  Thursday  is  not  their  meeting  '  kitchen?” 

818 


nituro  of  which  was  as  clean  and  orderly  as 
ever.  Moreover,  in  passing  by  she  espied  the 
kitchen  fire  blazing  merrily,  and  a  joint  of  meat 
roasting  at  it.  “Well,”  thought  she,  “how  amaz¬ 
ingly  soon  they  have  got  things  to  rights!” 
Iler  soliloquizing  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 


night.  I  know,  too,  that  Mrs.  Martin  is  careful 
of  fire,  and  I  do  not  think  she  would  suffer  a 
servant  to  make  up  a  dangerous  one.” 

“Well,  perhaps  they  might  all  be  gone  visit¬ 
ing — I  cannot  say;  and  perhaps  the  girl  took 
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“No,  in  my  room  above;  but  in  fact  it  did 
not  break  out  at  ill,  it  was  entirely  confined  to 
the  chimney.” 

“Then,  madam,  did  the  flakes  of  Are  fly  into 
the  lumber-yard  ?” 

“No,  through  mercy  they  did  not;  that  was 
the  only  thing  about  which  I  was  alarmed,  lest, 
as  the  night  was  windy  and  the  yard  full  of  pine 
and  shavings,  any  mischief  might  ensue,  and 
we  considered  it  right  for  a  man  to  sit  up  and 
watch.*’ 

“Excuse  my  asking  so  many  questions,  but  I  j 
really  have  been  quite  distressed  at  the  report.”  { 
“Report!  why  ha3  anybody  thought  it  worth  j 
while  to  report  it?  I  am  astonished  to  think  j 
you  should  have  heard  a  word  about  it.”  j 

“Dear  madam,  I  can  assure  you  I  came  down 
expecting  to  find  you  in  great  distress,  and  poor  j 
Sally  nearly  or  quite  suffocated.  Will  you  tell  j 
me  how  the  fire  was  put  out?”  j 

“Why,  I  put  it  out  myself,  by  just  shutting  the  J 
register  of  the  grate,  as  then  there  was  no  draught  j 
of  air,  and  the  soot  soon  ceased  burning.”  j 

“Then  the  neighbors  did  not  break  into  the 
house?”  « 


“Oh!  no;  some  of  them  knocked  at  the  doer 
when  they  saw  the  flame  at  the  top  of  th* 
chimney,  and  as  I  knew  there  was  no  danger. 
I  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  but  declined 
admitting  them  into  the  house,  as  it  was  un- 
]  necessary  to  give  them  trouble  and  make  a 
|  bustle  for  nothing.  Poor  Sally  fared  the  worst, 
for  she  forgot  to  shut  the  door  after  her  as  I 
desired  her,  and  the  smoking  smell  set  her 
coughing,  and  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  would 
be  suffocated.” 

“Well,  madam,  so  it  is  then,  this  great  fire 
seems  to  all  end  in  smoke;  what  might  hare 
been,  people  said  ho*  been;  and  when  yon  were 
afraid  lest  any  sparks  should  drop  on  the  shav¬ 
ings,  they  said  the  lumber  was  burnt;  and  when 
Sally  felt  as  if  she  would  be  suffocated,  they 
said  she  was  suffocated  and  dead.  And  so  it 
proves  that  some  poople  have  a  wonderful  knack 
of  making  much  out  of  a  little;  but  I  am  afraid, 
when  they  let  their  tongues  run  so  far  before 
the  truth,  they  forget  that  ‘in  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin,  but  he  that  re- 
fraineth  his  lips  is  wise.*” 


LINES. 


BY  CAROLINE  A.  BELL. 


Through  the  golden  portals, 
Through  the  open  sky, 

Upward  with  the  angels 
Vanish’d  he  for  aye! 

By  the  stream  that  floweth, 
Floweth  on  for  aye, 

By  the  tree  that  groweth 
Where  the  waters  lie. 

Where  the  light  is  shining 
Brighter  than  noon-day  ; 

With  the  angels  vieing, 
There  he  lives  alway 

No  more  grief  or  sighing. 

No  more  toil  or  care, 


<  Nought  of  earthly  sorrow 

5  E’er  can  enter  there. 

\  No  more  nights  of  sadness, 

\  No  more  days  of  gloom, 

^  Hopes  and  joys  once  blasted, 

|  There  shall  ever  bloom. 

s 

\  He  who  bore  our  sorrows, 

s  He  who  marks  each  tear, 

5  Knows  our  sore  temptations, 

l  Feels  each  nameless  fear. 

[He  our  loved,  has  taken 

Where  no  blight  can  oome. 
Ever  with  the  angels, 

•  Never  more  to  roam. 


TO  ADELAIDE. 


BY  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 


Thanks  for  the  fragrant  rose  you  sent  to  me, 
In  all  its  freshness  and  its  beauty  rare; 

An  emblem  true  of  maiden  modesty, 


And  of  the  giver,  gentle,  young  and  fair — 
May  thornless  roses  ever  crown  thy  brow. 
And  Life  seem  bright  and  joyous  e'er  as  now. 
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BY  VIRGINIA  P.  TOWNSEND. 


It  was  an  old,  yellow-brown,  two  story  bouse, 
and  there  was  nothing  striking  or  original  in  its 
physiognomy  or  belongings,  that  I  know  of.  A 
high  picket  fence  ran  all  around  the  front,  and 
before  this  grew  an  immense  locust  picturesque 
in  itself,  and  making  a  cool,  shadowy  quiet  about 
the  building  even  in  the  warmest  August  noons. 

Mrs.  Ward,  the  vndoxa  Ward,  lived  here,  who 
took  boarders,  whenever  the  tavern  gave  indica¬ 
tions  of  plethora,  spun  yarn  for  mothers  with 
largo  families,  kept  a  cow,  sold  milk;  and,  in 
short,  like  a  thorough  Yankee  woman,  managed 
to  support  herself  independently  and  respect¬ 
ably  by  her  own  head  and  hands,  for  which  all 
due  honor  be  herein  awarded  her.  You  can  see 
her  now  dusting  the  window-panes,  for  she  has 
just  given  the  parlor  its  weekly  sweeping.  Sbe 
is  small,  straight,  wiry,  with  sharp,  quick  mo¬ 
tions,  and  a  positive  sort  of  eye  and  mouth,  which 
would  be  a  physiognomist’s  best  key  to  her  cha¬ 
racter. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  with  Mrs.  Ward’s  lodger 
overhead,  and  not  with  herself  that  we  have  at 
present  to  do.  He  came  in,  about  half  an  hour 
ago,  from  the  tavern  where  he  takes  his  meals, 
for  the  large  rooms  there  are  just  now  all  occu¬ 
pied. 

He  has  thrown  open  the  two  windows  in  front, 
aud  the  one  on  the  right,  for  he  has  a  remark-  \ 
able  liking  for  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  \ 

He  is  walking  up  and  down  the  room  now,  5 
humming  snatches  of  song,  or  relapsing  into  a  S 
reverie,  not  altogether  an  agreeable  one,  it  seems,  \ 
by  the  occasional  knitting  of  his  forehead,  and  \ 
the  restlessness  of  his  manner.  > 

He  is  very  young,  slender,  and  of  middling  j 
height,  not  handsome,  but  fine-looking — a  gen-  \ 
tleman  “by  the  honor  of  man  as  well  as  by  the  j 
will  of  God.’1  \ 

The  lines  around  the  mouth  are  strong — he  \ 
has  force  and  will ;  the  eyes  of  a  rich  hazel  grey,  j 
smile  out  one  moment  with  pleasant,  happy  \ 
thoughts,  then  darken  down  with  sad  or  vexa-  J 
tious  ones;  he  has  fine  feelings  and  impuslses.  $ 
Prom  these  premises  you  must  draw  your  own  $ 
inferences  of  his  character.  \ 

Suddenly  he  speaks  out  with  that  nervous  ab-  j 
rnptness  which  marks  his  whole  manner.  \ 

“Two  weefcks  more  in  this  dull,  droning,  dis-  < 


<  agreeable  place.  I  declare,  it  is  more  than  I  can 
l  stand.  I’d  pack  up  and  start  off  this  very  day, 
i  if  my  conscience  was  a  little  tougher  than  it  is. 

<  But  I  promised  that  anxious  mother  of  mine  l*d 
\  stay  six  weeks,  and  so  I  will,  if  I  don’t  go  in- 
|  sane  before  the  time  is  up  and  hang  myself.  I’d 

get  the  promise  rescinded  pretty  quick  if  she 
weren’t  in  Alabama,  and  it  would  take  a  week 
for  the  letter  to  go,  and  another  to  bring  me  an 
answer.  It’s  all  sheer  nonsense  my  coming  up 
here  to  Meadow  Brook  for  the  bracing  air,  for 
$  no  reason  in  the  world,  saving  that  mother  and 
uncle  Lawton  must  take  it  into  their  wise  heads 
that  I  was  growing  thin,  and  might  inherit  con¬ 
sumption  because  my  father  died  of  it. 

“Here  I  am,  twenty  years  old,  and  as  well  as 
any  fellow  in  my  class.  It’s  too  bad.  Good- 
£  ness — what’s  that?” 

There  was  a  sudden  swaying  and  dashing  of 
boughs  against  the  side  window,  a  little,  half 
smothered  shriek,  and  then  a  small,  sun-browned 
face  peeped  out  from  the  green  branches  on  Nor¬ 
man  Guilds. 

“Why,  child,  alive,  how  did  you  get  up  here? 
Don’t  you  know  you’ll  fall  and  break  your  neck?” 
involuntarily  reaching  out  his  arms  to  the  child’s 
rescue. 

“I  wanted  those  two  peaches  on  that  big 
bough,  so  I  climbed  up  here  to  get  ’em.  Ohj 
dears,  I’m  going,”  for  the  light  bough  swayed 
to  and  fro  under  the  speaker. 

“No  you’re  not.  Take  tight  hold  of  my  hands. 
There,  now,  give  one  spring,  I  won’t  let  you  go.” 

A  moment  later,  and  panting  with  fright  and 
exertion,  the  little  girl  was  safely  landed  in  the 
chamber. 

She  was  a  strange-looking  child,  dark  and 
thin,  with  no  soft  outlines  or  delicate  coloring, 
with  nothing  pretty  or  attractive  about  her,  un¬ 
less  it  might  be  her  hair  and  eyes.  The  one  lay 
in  tangled  skeins  about  her  face,  but  it  was  a 
rich  goldenish  brown,  and  betwixt  it  looked  out 
the  wild,  largo,  bright  eyes. 

An  old,  faded  calico  dress,  which  must  origi¬ 
nally  have  been  intended  for  a  much  larger  per¬ 
son,  and  a  still  older  and  equally  ill-fitting  pair 
of  shoes,  completed  the  child’s  tout  ensemble. 

Norman  Guilds  took  in  all  this  at  a  glance. 
He  was  by  nature  and  education  very  fastidious. 
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If  he  had  met  the  little  girl  under  any  other  cir-  j  lap.  He  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  tenderly 
cumstances,  or  if  he  had  not  just  done  her  a  j  os  her  mother  could  hare  done  in  the  days  shi 
favor,  which  always  warms  one’s  heart  toward  j  could  not  remember,  and  she  sobbed  there  far 
another,  he  would  not  have  spoken  to  her.  As  ^  awhile  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking,  bat 
it  was,  he  asked,  “What  is  your  name?”  *  it  was  only  healing. 

“Muriel  Heith.”  ^  “What  is  it  makes  you  cry  so — tell  meall!n 

“Muriel  Heith.”  He  had  a  great  fancy  for  !  he  asked,  at  last,  in  a  low,  soothing  voice,  whea 

musical  and  peculiar  names.  “That  sounds  |  the  sobs  had  grown  fewer, 

very  sweetly.  I  never  heard  it  before.  'Where  >  “Because  you  said  you  liked  me.  It  seemed 

do  you  live?”  j  to  good.  I  love  you.  I  do,  truly.” 

“Here  with  Mist  Ward.”  j  “Do  you?”  checking  the  smile  that  was  steal- 

“Well,  what  do  you  do  here?  Haven’t  you  l  ing  about  his  lips.  “Well,  then,  we  will  be 
any  relations?”  |  friends  always,  Muriel.  Axe  you  happy,  living 

“I  weed  the  garden,  and  pick  the  vegetables,  J  here  with  Mrs.  Ward?” 
and  wash  the  dishes,  and  milk  the  cow.  1  haven’t  \  “No,”  most  emphatically 

had  any  relations  since  grandma  died.  That  was  \  “Why  not?” 

two  years  ago.”  j  “  Because  she  don’t  know  me.  She  never  couli 

A  tremor  crept  through  the  child’s  voice,  and  j  All  she  cares  for  me  is  to  have  me  work,  work, 
a  mist  over  the  wild,  bright  eyes.  It  touched  \  work  from  morning  till  night  If  I  coaid  only 
Norman.  j  be  like  other  little  girls,  and  go  to  school  and  be 

“But  your  father  and  your  mother?  Are  they  |  dressed  up!  Sometimes  I  think  I’ll  kill  myself 
dead  too?”  j  or  run  away.” 

“They  died  before  I  can  remember.  Papa’s  s  Every  word  she  spoke  revealed  more  and  mow 
vessel  went  down  at  sea,  and  it  was  that  killed  {  of  her  half  stifled,  ill-directed,  undeveloped  ex- 
mamma,  so  I  have  heard  grandma  say.”  |  ture.  The  young  man  felt  there  were  greet 

Her  loneliness  appealed  to  his  sympathies  as  j  beauty  and  great  strength  under  the  little  brown, 
no  child's  had  ever  done  before ;  and  as  she  sud-  \  homely  face. 

denly  swept  back  the  tangles  of  hair  and  looked  $  “What  would  make  you  happy,  Muriel,  m J 
at  him,  not  boldly,  but  earnestly,  searchingly,  j  child?  Think  well  now  before  you  answer  me!” 
the  young  man  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  \  She  looked  up  in  his  face  and  smiled  signifi- 
strange,  bright  deepness  of  her  eyes,  and  that!  cantly.  It  was  a  rare  smile — a  smile  that  eta 
there  was  a  thought  in  them.  s  only  break  up  from  a  soul  that  has  beauty,  m 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  j  matter  in  what  sort  of  a  casket  the  gem  is 

She  comprehended  at  once.  “I  was  wonder-  \  holdcn. 
ing  what  made  you  ask  me  all  these  questions.  $  “I  have  thought  about  it  too  many  times  to 
It  can’t  bo  because  you  like  me.” 

“What  makes  you  so  sure  of  that?” 

“Because  nobody  does — nobody  has  since 
grandma  died.”  I  — I  don’t  know  what  it  is — only  it's  like  a  gw** 

Ho  must  have  had  a  kind  heart,  this  Norman  l  hunger  there  all  the  time.  Do  you  understand 
Guilds,  whatever  his  faults  were,  and  I  assure  £  mo?” 

you  they  were  numerous  enough,  for  he  passed  s  “Yes,  poor  child.  It’s  a  shame  to  have  joo 
his  white  hand  softly  over  the  tangled  hair,  and  \  here.  I  begin  to  think  you’re  a  genius,  Muriel" 
said  very  tenderly,  “Poor  child!  I  am  sorry  for  ^  Of  course  she  did  not  understand  his  meaning, 
you!”  |  but  he  went  on,  more  to  himself  than  to  her, 

Children’s  intuitions  are  usually  correct  ones.  I  “Somebody  beside  the  widow  Ward  ought  to 
Muriel  Heith,  the  little,  friendless  orphan  girl,  \  have  the  bringing  up  of  you,  that’s  certain! 
felt  this  tone.  She  looked  up  with  a  world  of  \  How  I  wish  Parson  Hunter  and  his  sister  conld 
grateful  surprise  gathering  into  her  eyes,  whose  >  see  you!  They’d  be  sure  to  find  out  what  a  link 
beauty  grew  like  all  truly  beautiful  things  upon  \  ‘diamond  in  the  rough’  you  were.  If  they  only 
the  perceptions  of  Norman  Guilds.  Then  was  a  i  would  adopt  you  now.  I'm  a  good  mind  to  ride 
quick,  gasping  Bob.  Then  with  a  wild,  sudden  \  over  to  Stony  Creek  this  very  afternoon,  and  & 
impulse,  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  young  $  about  the  matter.” 

man’s  neck,  and  cried  there  as  only  a  little  child  s  “Who  is  Parson  Hunter?  Where  daw 
could,  who  had  found  what  its  heart  had  so  long  \  live?”  eagerly  asked  Muriel, 
vainly  cried  out  for — a  friend.  j  “He’s  an  old  friend  of  my  uncle’s.  They  were 

Norman  sat  down  and  drew  the  child  into  his  classmates  in  college.  I  visited  them  week  befort 


stop  now.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  I  could  go 
to  school  and  study.  There  is  something  avsy 
down  in  my  heart  that  keeps  crying  and  craving 
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it,  and  Miss  Metta  said  she  wished  she  could 
evail  upon  her  brother  to  adopt  a  child.’’ 

He  was  cogitating  the  matter  in  his  own  mind, 
d  though  Muriel  Heith  sat  on  his  knee,  and 
\  hand  kept  up  its  soft  caressing  movement 
rough  her  hair,  I  hardly  think  he  knew  she 
s  listening. 

“Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  go  there!” 

“Muriel,  Muriel,  I  say,  where  are  you?”  The 
id,  sharp  tones  wound  up  the  stairs,  and  broke  ; 
Idenly  on  the  young  man  and  the  little  girl 
o  sat  on  his  lap. 

‘If  Miss  Ward  should  ketch  me  in  here.” 
iriel’s  pantomime  was  a  more  expressive  con- 
sion  to  this  sentence  than  any  words  could; 
re  been.  “But  no  matter,  I’ll  run  out  this 
e  door,  and  down  the  back  stairs,”  and  she  : 
s  gone  before  Norman  could  interfere. 

[n  less  than  two  minutes  she  came  back  again  ; 
ill  a  letter  for  the  young  man,  which  Mrs.  ' 
ird  said  had  been  sent  over  from  the  tavern. 
Borman  seized  it  hastily  and  broke  the  seal. 

9  face  was  very  white  when  be  lifted  it  from  ji 
>  few  brief  lines  which  the  letter  contained.  1 
“My  mother  is  very  ill.  It  is  doubtful  whether  \ 
hall  ever  see  her  alive,”  he  said,  and  then  the  \ 
ung  Southerner  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  > 
rat  into  tears.  i 

lud  Muriel  Heith  went  up  to  him  and  drew  j 

*  arms  around  his  neck,  and  pushed  up  her  * 
le  brown  cheek  to  his,  and  said  in  those  ten- 1 
\  trembling  tones,  through  which  one  heart  | 
i  speak  to  another,  “I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  ) 
.  Guilds.”  And  he  bowed  his  proud  head  on  \ 

•  shoulder,  and  the  child  comforted  him.  \ 
lalf  an  hour  later  they  parted,  for  it  was  l 
essary  he  s  hould  leave  immediately  in  order  $ 
take  the  noon  train  for  the  city.  It  was  very  \ 
d  for  Muriel,  for  he  was  her  only  friend.  But  j 
took  her  hands  in  his  and  looked  into  her  shin-  \ 

;  tears,  and  "told  her  he  would  not  forget  her.  i 
“Parson  Hunter,  of  Stony  Creek?  Is  that  \ 
ht?”  was  the  little  girl’s  last  question.  J 

•Yes.  Now  good-bye.”  ^ 

She  would  not  say  it,  but  she  answered  his  \ 
s,  and  they  went  on  the  different  ways  God  S 
1  appointed  them.  But  Muriel,  the  child,  laid  j 

these  words  in  her  heart,  “Parson  Hunter,  \ 
»ny  Creek.”  \ 

A  was  a  wild,  rainy,  shrieking  night,  Parson  \ 
nter  and  his  sister  sat  together  in  the  cozy  > 
le  sitting-room  of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  j 
•sonage.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  $ 
•h  a  mild,  genial,  expressive  countenance,  just  \ 
rering  his  sixtieth  year,  and  his  sister,  Mehe-  < 
>el,  wa3  ten  years  his  junior.  There  was  a  l 
ong  family  resemblance  between  the  brother  * 


and  sister.  Miss  Hunter’s  face  was  a  fair  type 
of  her  character.  It  was  gentle,  beaming,  placid, 
and  must  once  have  been  very  pretty.  Then  her 
smile  was  so  warm  and  bright  you  could  not  see 
it  without  loving  her.  Well,  they  sat  on  either 
side  of  the  table,  the  pastor  was  finishing  his 
sermon,  and  his  sister  a  collar  for  the  next  Sab¬ 
bath,  when  there  was  a  loud,  startling  peal  from 
the  brass  knocker  at  the  front  door. 

“Goodness,  Metta,  who  can  be  out  such  a 
night  as  this  ?”  exclaimed  the  parson,  as  he  and 
his  sister  simultaneously  laid  down  quill  and 
needle. 

Before  the  lady  could  answer  the  door  opened, 
and  a'  child  walked  into  the  room,  a  dripping, 
draggled,  miserably  dressed,  and  miserably  worn 
child,  with  tangled  hair  straying  about  her  thin, 
dark  face. 

Parson  Hunter  and  his  sister  rose  up  dumb 
with  astonishment. 

The  little  girl  went  straight  up  to  them, 
and  her  eyes  turned  eagerly,  wistfully,  and  yet 
timidly  from  one  to  the  other.  She  might  have 
been  ten,  she  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twelve  years  old. 

“They  told  me  Parson  Hunter  lived  here,  and 
I  have  come  a  long  way  to  find  you.  Please 
don’t  send  me  away!”  She  said  these  last  words 
with  such  beseeching  earnestness,  there  was  so 
much  trembling  pathos  in  her  voice,  that  Miss 
Hunter’s  womanly  sympathies  were  roused  at 
once.  She  whose  tender  heart  would  not  havo 
refused  a  dog  shelter  from  the  storm !” 

“No,  my  child,  we  won’t  send  you  away.  But 
where  did  you  come  from  this  dreadful  night? 
and  what  is  it  you  want?” 

“I  want  you  to  let  me  live  with  you.  I’ll  be 
very  good  and  work  ever  so  hard,  if  you’ll  only 
let  me  study,  sometimes.  I’ve  walked  all  the 
way  from  Meadow  Brook  since  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  you.” 

“From  Meadow  Brook?  Why  that’s  twenty 
miles!”  rejoined  in  one  breath  the  parson  and 
his  sister. 

“I  know  it.  Last  night  I  slept  under  the 
trees  in  the  wood,  and  to-day  I  walked  all  the 
rest  of  the  way.” 

“But  haven’t  you  any  friends?  What  made 
you  run  away  so,  my  child?”  queried  the  inte¬ 
rested  minister. 

“Let  her  sit  down  first,  brother.  Poor  thing! 
she  must  be  so  tired,”  and  Miss  Hunter  pushed 
a  chair  toward  her. 

So  Muriel  Heith,  for  you  know  it  was  her, 
reader,  sat  down  and  told  her  story  simply, 
honestly,  and  yet  with  a  natural  pathos,  which 
went  right  to  the  hearts  of  her  hearers. 
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She  told  them  of  her  orphaned  childhood  and 
her  dead  grandmother — of  her  dull,  wretched, 
toilsome  life  at  the  widow  Ward’s,  and  of  her 
climbing  up  the  cherry  tree,  and  how  Norman 
Guilds  had  drawn  her  into  the  window.  Her 
hearers  exchanged  significant  glaces  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  this  name. 

She  related  briefly  her  interview  with  him, 
and  how  he  had  wished  they  could  see  her.  “  He 
would  have  come  himself  and  told  you  about  me, 
I  am  certain,  if  the  letter  had  not  come.  But  I 
thought  about  it  every  day  until,  at  last,  one 
night  when  I  lay  all  alone  in  my  bed,  a  voice 
seemed  to  call  out  to  me,  ‘Why  don’t  you  go 
yourself  and  find  ’em,  Muriel?’  And  I  lay  awake 
till  almost  morning  thinking  about  it.  Two  days 
after  I  started.  Please  don’t  send  me  back,  will 
you?  If  you  do,  I  shall  die.” 

“Don’t  think  about  that  now,  my  child,  we 
will  talk  it  over  to-morrow.”  And  the  tender¬ 
hearted  old  maid  stroked  away  the  tangled  hair, 
and  looked  on  the  little,  dark  face  through  her 
tears.  As  for  the  parson  he  stood  still,  thinking, 
thinking  with  an  unusual  moisture  in  his  eyes. 

And  then  Miss  Mehetabel  bustled  off  with  the 
little  girl  into  the  kitchen  and  roused  up  Bridget, 
who  was  dozing  by  one  corner  of  the  immense 
fire-place. 

A  brisk  flame  was  soon  kindled,  and  enveloped 
in  an  old  wrapper  and  shawl  of  Miss  Hunter’s, 
Muriel  took  her  first  supper  at  tho  parsonage, 
pausing  sometimes  to  ask  herself  whether  all 
this  were  not  a  dream,  from  which  she  would 
awaken  to  find  herself  in  the  little  attic  chamber 
at  Mrs.  Ward’s. 

Mehetabel  returned  to  her  brother.  He  was 
walking  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  room. 

“Well,  Ezra,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  child?” 
She  asked  it  in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner, 
for  Miss  Hunter  was  a  practical  woman,  and 
never  had  any  sentimentalisms  with  her  benevo¬ 
lence. 

Then  two  rose  up  from  the  dead  and  plead 
with  the  pastor  for  the  little  orphan.  One  was 
a  gentle,  fair-haired  woman,  the  wife  cf  his 
youth,  for  whom  he  had  been  a  life  mourner, 
and  the  other,  the  blue-eyed  babe  she  took  with 
her  when  Bhe  went  from  him.  Oh,  they  were 
truly  eloquent  pleaders  for  the  little  worn,  weary 
child  that  was  sleeping  soundly  overhead. 

“Mehetabel,  it  may  be  God  has  sent  us  the 
girl  to  be  a  light  and  comfort  to  our  old  age. 
We  will  keep  her,”  said  the  pastor,  tenderly  and 
solemnly.  And  so  it  was  settled. 


Muriel  Heith  had  been  at  the  parsonage  about  l 
two  months,  when  a  letter  was  received  from  \ 
Norman  Guilds.  The  child  had  improved  very  * 


rapidly;  for  a  new  life  was  being  developed  m 
this  new  social  and  moral  atmosphere.  She  had 
many  faults,  and  of  course  there  was  mack  u 
eradicate,  much  that  required  judicious  guidaece 
and  discipline  in  her  nature.  But  she  had  warm, 
rich  affections,  and  a  deep,  conscientious  love  cf 
truth,  and  where  these  two  exist  there  is  a  foun¬ 
dation  whereon  to  bnild. 

Norman  Guilds’  letter  was  brief,  for  hewasee 
the  eve  of  starting  for  Europe  with  bis  mother, 
whose  delicate  health  demanded  an  immediate 
change  of  climate. 

And  after  apologizing  for  bis  sudden  departure 
from  the  North,  without  seeing  the  pastor  aBd 
his  sister,  he  spoke  of  Muriel.  “You  will 
her  for  my  sake,”  he  said,  “and  do  what  roe 
can  for  her.  I  am  convinced  there  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  great  and  beautiful  character  in  this 
wild,  neglected  child.  Pardon  tog  for  suggestirr 
that  taken  to  your  own  home,  surrounded  by  its 
refining  and  elevating  influences,  she  would  de¬ 
velop©  a  rare  and  mo9t  interesting  character." 

Miss  Hunter  read  this  passage  to  Muriel  rather 
injudiciously,  perhaps,  but  out  of  the  goodliest 
of  her  heart.  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  the  large  eyes 
blacken  and  brighten  with  every  word,  and  the 
little,  thin  face,  over  which  the  wariu-hued  hai? 
now  fell  in  thick  curls,  glow  out  as  she  listened 
to  the  words,  you  would  have  felt  that  on  Mum!, 
the  child  Muriel’s  soul,  God’s  finger  hAd  written 
that  burning  word  Genius. 

Ten  years  have  passed.  It  is  the  late  after¬ 
noon  of  an  October  day.  Mountains  of  rich  gold 
and  crimson  clouds  are  heaped  in  the  west,  a»l 
the  young  lady  that  sits  by  the  front  chamber 
window  of  the  old  parsonage,  where  she  has  b«® 
assiduously  writing  for  the  last  three  hour*, 
throws  down  her  pen  and  gazes  out  on  the  sky. 

Look  at  her  now :  her  face  is  a  study.  It  is 
not  handsome,  it  ppver  will  be;  but  it  is  delicate 
and  refined,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  low,  intellectual  forehead  is  swept  br 
bands  of  rich,  wavy  hair — the  eyes — oh,  wen 
there  ever  eyes  like  unto  them!  so  dark,  yet  sc 
clear,  so  mysterious,  yet  so  easily  read,  in  short, 
so  wonderful  and  so  beautiful?  The  face  is 
dark,  thin,  irregular,  and  the  mouth  rather  cold 
and  proud,  perhaps  sad  in  repose,  but  tender, 
sweet,  child-like  when  it  nestles  into  a  smile. 

The  young  girl  looking  off  so  absorbed  in  that 
sunset  is  an  Authoress,  and  her  name — but  yoa 
know  that  already.  At  last  with  a  low  sigh  she 
turns  away,  opens  an  elegantly  bound  journal 
that  lies  on  the  table,  and  taking  her  pen  once 
more  writes  rapidly. 

“To-day  is  my  twenty -fourth  birth-day.  It 
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two  years  ago  this  week  since  uncle  Ezra  was 
n  down  by  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  on 
inking  of  this,  tho  other  has  slipped  from  aunt 
stta’s  memory,  dear  soul! 

“  I  have  been  walking  down  the  past,  and 
nting  up  old  acquaintances,  viz:  the  days  that 
&  departed! 

*  *  Thirteen  years  ago  I  came  to  them.  How 
>11  I  remember  that  night!  Homeless,  friend- 
>s,  dirty,  ragged,  ignorant,  wretched,  I  stood 
fore  them,  and  they  took  me  in.  ‘  Inasmuch 
ye  did  it  to  the  last  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 
s  l  ’  Oh.  with  what  radiant  gems  shall  the 
gels  set  these  words  in  their  crowns! 

‘ *■  What  a  bright  life  reaches  up  from  that 
ght.  What  patience  they  had  with  me !  How 
ntly  they  treated  my  faults,  and  encouraged 
id  strengthened  my  virtues !  And  then  to  think 
the  pains  and  money  they  expended  on  my 
ucation !  Father  and  mother  in  spirit  and  in 
a tli  have  they  been  to  me! 

“And  to  think  that  now  that  little  houseless 
phan  girl  is  famous — that  great  men  call  her 
fted,  that  her  name  is  a  familiar  sound  in  the 
ttage  homes  of  the  North,  and  among  the  fair 
Jlies  of  the  South! 

Sometimes  I  lie  awake  in  the  night  time,  just 
i  I  did  in  the  old  child  days,  and  it  all  seems 
te  a  dream. 

“  What  visions  of  fame  I  used  to  have  five 
jars  ago ;  and  now  they  are  all  gone.  I  wish 
could  feel  for  a  single  hour  just  as  I  did  when 
j  first  poem  was  published  in  the  ‘Stony  Creek 
tcelsior!’ 

“I  begin  to  find  now  how  little  fame  can 
tisfy  a  life,  a  heart — how  small  and  meagre 
is,  aftar  all. 

“I  have  been  asking  myself  to-day  if  I  am 
ppy ;  and  my  heart  did  not  answer  ‘yes,*  only 
r  conscience  and  intellect  $aid,  ‘you  ought  to 

9 

* 1  There  is  some  longing  within  me  that  is  not 
tisfied,  some  capacity  of  intense  happiness  in 
f  nature  that  has  never  been  called  out  What 
it?  Dumb  silences  of  my  heart  answer  ye  me, 
iat  is  it? 

“  And  now,  Muriel  Heith,  what  have  you  been 
riting?  Something  you  would  not  for  worlds 
at  mortal  eyes  should  see,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
rong,  for  you  would  not  blush  to  lay  it  before 
e  angels  which  are  in  heaven. 

“Certainly  I  was  never  in  lov$ — there  goes 
ie  supper  bell !” 

No,  Muriel  Heith,  you  were  never  in  love,  but 
our  woman' a  heart  has  outspoken  on  that  last 
age  of  the  journal  you  so  carefully  lock  away. 
And  while  the  young  authoress  was  writing 


those  words,  a  gentleman  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  parlor  of  the  Stony  Creek  hotel. 

He  was  young,  not  very,  but  still  he  could  not 
have  crossed  far  beyond  thirty,  tall  and  fine- 
looking,  with  a  thin,  spirited,  Saxon  face,  and 
large,  piercing  eyes.  Twelve  years  ago  you 
listened  to  a  soliloquy  of  his  in  Mrs.  Ward’s 
front  chamber.  The  student  boy  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  his  old  habit  in  his  riper  manhood. 

“It’s  lucky  I  got  rid  of  that  pic-nic  this  after¬ 
noon:  what  a  namby-pamby  affair  it  would  have 
been!  How  many  hours  of  a  man’s  natural  life 
he  has  to  be  bored  for  courtesy’s  sake!  It  really 
is  too  much  for  the  very  small  stock  of  patience 
with  which  nature  endowed  me. 

“It’s  the  last  journey  I’ll  ever  take  with  my 
cousin,  John  Lawton,  that’s  certain.  Poor  uncle 
Tom,  it  would  have  almost  broken  his  heart  had 
he  known  how  his  son  and  heir  would  squander 
his  time  and  his  money ! 

“To-morrow  I  think  I’ll  meet  mother  in  New 
York — oh,  there’s  that  call  on  that  authoress. 
I’m  sorry  I  promised  John  to  go,  for  I  hate  the 
whole  fraternity,  but  then  I  must  keep  my  word. 
A  woman  authoress!  an  abominal  creation!  a 
being  with  brains  and  no  heart!  No  doubt  we 
shall  be  entertained  with  a  lecture  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  of  women  to  men,  and  her 
manifest  political  destiny. 

“  Literary  women  always  have  so  many  hob¬ 
bies  to  ride !  I  wonder  if  this  one  takes  snuff 
and  drinks  strong  tea.  I  didn’t  ask  her  name 
even.  No  great  wonder  that  John  called  me  a 
hater  of  the  sex.  And  yet  how  much  profounder 
is  my  admiration,  my  reverence,  my  hope  for 
woman  than  is  his,  and  it  is  because  individually 
she  falls  so  far  below  my  ideal  that  I  am  thus 
cynical  and  bitter. 

“I  ought  to  get  married  and  settle  down  to 
my  profession,  after  rambling  for  ten  years  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nobody  knows  this 
better  than  I  do.  But  where  on  earth  shall  I 
find  the  woman  to  elect  my  urifef  I  need  her  to 
walk  with  me,  but  she  must  be  a  woman  with  a 
true,  deep,  loving  heart  and  cultivated  mind  and 
tastes,  else  she  could  not  be  my  companion .  I 
want  a  woman  who  can  sympathize  with  me  in 
my  longings,  to  bless  and  to  elevate  humanity, 
who  reverences  the  good  and  the  true — a  woman 
whose  love  shall  inspire  and  bless  me,  harmoniz¬ 
ing  and  filling  out  my  life — a  woman  whom  I  can 
love  with  all  this  great  capacity  for  loving,  which 
proves  its  object  mutt  be  somewhere — a  woman 
to  whom  my  heart  could  bow  down  reverently 
and  say,  ‘My  queen,  my  conqueror!’” 

Oh,  Norman  Guilds,  while  you  spoke  the  angel 
passed  by  that  way ! 
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“This  is  the  place,”  said  John  Lawton,  as  he  j  with  something  of  the  old  child-like  manner  h 
opened  the  front  gate  of  the  parsonage.  j  remembered,  she  placed  her  hands  in  his  vm 

“Yes,  and  if  yon  wonld  hare  stayed  to  hear  >  answered,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Guilds." 
it,  I  should  have  told  you  that  this  lady,  whom  \  The  call,  which  was  intended  to  occupy  biti 
it  is  doing  ourselves  an  honor  to  call  on  spite  of  \  few  moments,  extended  into  very  late  evening, 
your  reluctance,  was  a  protegee  of  the  parson’s.”  I  John  was  profuse  in  his  praises  of  the  young 
“What  is  her  name?”  j  authoress  as  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  butki 

“Why,  man  alive,  don’t  you  know  that?  Mu-  >  cousin  was  unusually  taciturn. 
riel  Ueith and  John  lifted  the  handle  of  the  J  However,  Norman  Guilds  did  not  leave  Steer 
brass  knocker.  *  \  Creek  the  next  day,  nor  the  next  week  for  tla: 

A  light  suddenly  flashed  through  the  mind  of  j  matter:  and  I  ktow  that  every  day  he  visited  tk 
Norman  Guilds.  He  knew  who  the  was.  “John,  |  old  parsonage. 

I  am  very  glad  you  brought  me  here  to-night,”  j  Somebody  says,  “that  God  made  about  emt  of 
he  said,  and  then  tljp  door  opened.  {  every  thousand  marriages  that  are  committed  os 

Muriel  Ileith,  the  authoress,  entered  the  room  >  earth.”  I  have  been  inclined  to  this  opinict 
with  that  half  reserved,  half  embarrassed  air,  \  sometimes,  myself.  Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  I 
which  always  characterized  her  manner  to  stran-  \  believe  the  angels  in  heaven  smiled  when  Norrou 
gers.  She  was  not  used  to  being  lionized.  I  >  Guilds  and  Muriel  Heith  clasped  bands,  and  prev- 
doubt  whether  she  was  of  material  ever  to  be.  \  mised  to  walk  thus  till  God  called  them. 

John  looked  at  her  curiously.  Norman  long,  \  Late  in  November  the  young  girl  wrote  in  her 
eagerly,  earnestly,  as  they  presented  themselves.  \  journal. 

Muriel  did  not  hear  Norman’s  name,  and  asked  \  “Norman  left  to-day,  but  he  is  coming  bsei 
him  to  repeat  it  after  a  few  moment’s  desultory  j  to  me  with  the  birds  of  April,  and  then  we  irt 
conversation.  They  bad  unfortunately  left  their  j  to  be  together,  together  till  death  do  part  us!  I 
cards  at  the  hotel.  \  am  very  happy  even  in  his  absence.  The  durc. 

“ Norman  Guilds.  It  is  barely  possible  you!  silences  of  my  heart  are  filled  now  with  tb 
remember  it”  5  eternal  music.  The  old  home  restless  longicp 

One  glance,  eager,  piercing,  swept  his  face,  j  are  all  gone.  God  be  praised  that  I  have  fou*i 
Her  own  brightened,  her  lips  quivered.  Then  j  thee  at  last,  Norman  Guilds,  my  kiwo  !” 


THE  SOWING. 


BT  N .  7.  CARTER. 


We  are  sowing,  eror  sowing, 

In  the  world’s  stern  day  of  toil, 

Seed  for  future  spirit-growing 
Iu  its  rich  and  mellow  soil. 

When  the  ruddy  tints  of  morning 
Fling  their  loro-light  far  and  wide, 
Brighter  far  than  pearl-ndorning, 

Making  earth  a  blushing  bride. 

When  the  noon  in  weary  story 
Gives  an  hour  for  welcome  rest, 

Like  an  angel’s  smile  of  glory, 

Strengthening  for  the  storms  we  breast*, 
When  the  evening  shadows  falling 
Bring  us  quietness  and  sleep, 

Like  a  shepherd-angol  calling 
To  the  fold  the  weary  sheep. 

Then  and  ever  are  we  sowing, 

Though  perchance,  unconsciously, 

Good  or  ill  from  heart-streams  flowing, 
Wheresoever  we  may  be ! 


And  the  seed  we  sow,  in  springing 
For  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

Will  around  our  path  he  flinging 
Thorns  or  flowers  for  spirit  gain. 

If  the  bad  seed,  then  in  sorrow 
Shall  wo  reap  some  future  day; 

But  the  good  shall  bring  a  morrow. 
Brightening  all  our  pilgrim  way! 
Even  though  the  shadows  linger 
In  the  twilight  of  tho  sky, 

Yet  some  angel’s  unseen  finger 
Shall  dispel  them  by-and-bye ! 

Then  how  should  we  bo  in  earnest 
Sowing  nothing  but  the  good, 

That  the  foe  when  seeming  sternest 
May  in  triumph  be  withstood! 

Lo!  the  harvest  hour  is  speeding 
When  the  fruit  we  gather  in — 

May  it  bless  us  in  our  pleading 
With  the  crown  wo  fain  would  win. 
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BY  W.  8.  GAFFNEY. 

A  MOTHER’S  LOYE.  (  Thou  comest,  ere  the  sable  gloom  of  night 


Think  you  because  that  beautiful,  matronly  \ 
brow  is  silvered  with  the  dews  of  Time,  that  the  \ 
heart  has  also  grown  old?  Nay,  apathy  can  5 
never  usurp  a  mother’s  love!  Though  her  grey  S 
hairs  fall  over  a  brow  all  wrinkled,  and  a  cheek  l 
all  furrowed,  there  is  a  heart  still  beating  with  \ 
a  pure  and  holy  affection,  a  mother’s  love !  who  { 
can  sound  its  unfathomable  depths?  Time  has  \ 
failed  to  do  so,  and  eternity  will  bear  witness  of  s 
its  sanctity.  5 

Young  man — love  your  aged  mother.  Her  \ 
face  is  care-worn,  but  her  heart  is  ever  warm.  \ 
Years  of  trials  and  sickness  perhaps,  have  stolen  $ 
the  freshness  of  her  life;  but  like  the  matured  \ 
rose,  the  perfume  of  her  love  is  richer  than  j 
when  in  its  embryo  bloom.  Washington  loved  \ 
his  mother!  i 

Young  lady — love  the  tree  of  your  existence!  5 
Sweetness  is  yours — lavish  it  upon  the  withering  > 
form  of  your  devoted  mother.  Affection  is  a  i 
lasting  debt — one  that  can  never  be  overpaid.  1 
Pour  nectar  into  her  fainting  heart;  strew  her  > 
path  with  your  most  grateful  smiles ;  and  smooth  ? 
the  downy  pillow  upon  which  rests  her  palsied  i 
frame.  Her  dying  lips  will  breathe  your  happi-  > 
ness;  the  world  will  admire  and  cherish  your  i 
devotedness;  and  heaven  will  bless  you!  Flowers  \ 
of  joy  will  blossom  in  your  path,  friendship  will  \ 
ripen  your  harvest;  and  love  will  crown  your  \ 
existence !  s 

“In  whose  principles,”  said  the  dying  daugh-  5 
ter  of  Ethan  Allen,  to  her  skeptical  father — “in  \ 
whose  principles  shall  I  die — yours,  or  those  of  j 
Christian  mother?”  The  stern  old  hero  of  \ 
Ticonderoga  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye  as  he  $ 
turned  away,  and  with  the  same  rough  voice  l 
which  summoned  the  British  to  surrender,  now  < 
tremulous  with  deep  emotion,  said,  “In  your  5 
mother’s,  CHILD — IN  YOUR  MOTHER’S!”  I 

Love  your  mother!  Yes;  and  the  very  ashes  > 
of  the  sainted  will  pray  for  your  welfare.  A  < 
mother’s  love — a  mother’s  wealth  of  love — is  so  } 
gDOst  that  the  power  of  death  and  the  victorious  * 
grave  cannot  put  out  its  quenchless  flame !  \ 

THE  TWILIGHT  HOUR.  \ 

Exquisite  hour!  thy  vestal  light  divine,  | 

Spreads  over  earth  and  all  a  splendor  bright,  * 


Bids  her  fair  queen  and  silver  beacons  shine 
O’er  drowsy  Nature — e’en  to  smooth  life's  cares, 

To  shadow  earth-born  ills,  and  whisper  joy. 

The  flowers  close  their  petals,  warblers  coy, 

And  earth  to  Heaven  yields  her  fervent  prayers. 

Oh,  hallowed  hour!  Grateful  guest  divine! 

The  world  redeeming  Psyche  sought  thy  shade, 

And  God,  tho  Father,  in  his  goodness  made 
Thy  solemn  loveliness  to  reign  through  Time. 

Oh,  sweet,  delighful  hour!  Thrice  welcome  to  this 
goal— 

Bright  emblem  of  the  evening  twilight  of  tho  soul! 

How  beautiful  is  the  hour  of  twilight!  Nature 
Bcem9  lost  in  a  calm  and  solemn,  though  sublimo 
reverie.  A  sweet  and  balmy  freshness  fills  the 
air.  The  day  is  past — the  voice  of  labor  is  no 
longer  heard — silence  hangs  like  a  canopy  upon 
the  scene;  and  the  hour  of  intelligence,  of  im¬ 
agination,  and  of  spirituality  is  dawning. 

f<It  is  not  day,  it  is  not  night, 

But  sweeter  far  to  me 
Than  soft  moonlight,  or  noonday  bright, 

Comes  evening  soothingly.” 

Yes,  the  season  which  belongs  to  heaven  rather 
than  to  earth,  is  exercising  its  holy  influence 
upon  the  soul  of  man.  The  curtain  that  drops 
down  upon  the  physical,  also  rests  upon  the 
moral,  world.  The  heart  surveys  tho  past,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  present.  The  mind  reviews 
the  scenes  of  by-gone  time,  and  the  estranged,  tho 
dead,  the  absent,  rise  before  the  mental  vision. 
Again  do  we  hold  communion  with  the  “loved 
and  gone  before,”  and  again  do  we  twine  the 
honeysuckle  wreath  of  friendship,  whilst  heaven 
and  holy  spirits  alone  bear  witness  of  our  pre¬ 
sence. 

Go  forth  ye  slaves  of  avarice,  at  evening’s 
twilight,  and  review  the  beauties  of  Nature’s 
God!  Go  forth,  vain  man,  and  learn  a  lesson 
of  humility.  Seek  not  in  books  for  that  which 
Nature  paints  the  vision.  The  sleeping  sea,  the 
verdant  hills,  the  towering  mount,  are  visible  to 
the  eye  of  man,  and  proclaim  the  existence  of  a 
Mighty  Architect. 

Oh,  worm  of  the  earth!  why  boast  of  thy 
power!  Hast  thou  beauty?  2ft  gave  it!  Talent? 
lie  bequeathed  it!  Health  and  vigor?  Tie  is  thy 
preserver!  All  of  good  is  thine,  oh.  God!  and  A 
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ANNIE.  —  THE  WIND. 


id  thy  goodness  bequeathed  to  the  creature  man  <  that  leads  to  eternal  happiness.  And  mtj  tit 
ns  a  source  of  eternal  salvation.  Oh,  may  each  jj  mild  and  serene  precursor  of  night  prove  atypt 
recurring  twilight  find  us  less  devoted  to  earth  |  of  the  calm  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  nay 
and  its  vanities,  and  firmly  traversing  the  path  *  close  our  day  of  life! 


I 


ANNIE. 


BT  MRS.  SARAH  8.  SOCWBLL. 


I  AX  thinking  sadly,  Annie, 

Of  our  last  low  breathed  farewell, 

Ere  upon  my  heart's  young  gladness 
This  dork  brooding  shadow  felL 

I  can  all  too  well  remember 
How  beside  the  brook  we  stood, 

Where  the  moonlight  poured  around  us 
In  a  soft  and  pearly  flood. 

I  remember  how  the  shadows 
Lay  around  us  dark  and  still; 

How,  with  sweetly  murmuring  music, 
Flowed  the  sparkling  little  rill. 

Best  of  all  do  I  remember 
How  thy  hand  lay  clasped  in  mine; 

How  my  spirit  thrill’d  with  rapture 
At  thy  whispered,  “lam  thine.” 

Thou  wast  pure  and  spotless,  Annie, 

As  the  clear  and  starry  light, 

Which  on  that  fair  eve  of  beauty 
Veiled  thy  form  in  radiance  bright 


II  am  here  again,  my  Annie, 

On  this  glorious  night  of  June, 
Listening  sadly  to  the  brooklet, 
Singing  still  its  pleasant  tune. 

And  the  moonlight’s  veil  of  splendor 
Bests  upon  the  landscape  now, 

And  the  shadows  still  fall  darkly — 

\  They  are  here — but  where  art  thou? 

i  Ah !  a  shadow  deep  and  heavy 

I'  Lies  upon  my  bursting  heart; 

*Tis  not  like  the  moonlight  shadows  - 
It  can  nevermore  depart 

For  to-night  thou'rt  sleeping,  Annie, 

1'  Where  the  pale  white  roses  bloom, 

And  the  pearly  dews  are  weeping 
O'er  the  low  and  quiet  tomb. 

\  And  my  heart  is  sad  and  lonely, 

$  For  I  loved  thee  all  too  well : 

5  But  I’ll  meet  thee,  love,  in  Heaven, 

{  Where  is  nevor  breathed  farewell! 


THE  WIND. 

BT  SARAH  E.  J  U  D  8  O  If  . 


The  wind,  the  wind.  Oh !  hearken. 

It  whispers  through  tho  pines, 

It  is  knocking  at  the  casement, 

That  is  wreathed  with  leafless  vines, 
To  each  lonely  heart  it  speaketh, 

That  is  mourning  for  the  dead, 

To  the  hearts  that  long  have  sorrowed, 
And  may  not  be  comforted : 

In  a  low,  mysterioos  whisper, 

It  tells  us  of  the  band 
Of  friends  forever  vanished 
To  the  unknown,  silent  land. 

Bring’st  thou  tidings,  viewless  spirit, 
From  that  bright  and  distant  shore? 
Those  sweet  friends  long  parted  from  us, 
Shall  wo  meet  them  nevermore? 

In  the  shadows  of  the  church -yard, 

’Mid  the  tomb-stones  old  and  grey 


Are  they  sleeping,  where  we  left  them, 

In  the  cold  and  silent  day? 

We  shall  share  their  peaceful  rest, 

Weary  of  life’s  toil  and  pain — 

In  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
Shall  we  meet  them  yet  again? 

Mournfully  the  wind  arises, 

Whisp'ring  hoarsely  through  the  pines— 
To  and  fro  before  the  easement 
Sways  the  shadows  of  the  vines — 

And  the  ever  falling  rain-drops 
Boat  a  low  and  sad  refrain. 

With  a  sound  so  dull  and  mournful, 
Dripping  down  the  window-pane. 

To  the  wind  I  listen  vainly 
As  it  rushes  wildly  by — 

Voices  of  the  troubled  darkness 
Give  no  answer  to  my  cry. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.  > 

Thebe  was  a  new  servant  in  Mrs.  Townsend  ; 
Oakley’s  household ;  a  hard-featured,  energetic  \ 
person,  whom  the  housekeeper  had  engaged  in  \ 
town  as  a  chamber-maid.  This  woman  was  busy  | 
in  the  west  room,  when  Catharine  entered  Mrs. 
Oakley’s  parlor,  and  though  occupied,  she  kept  a 
vigilant  watch  on  all  that  was  passing  between  the 
two  young  women.  She  saw  Catharine  draw  the 
boy  toward  her,  and  the  look  of  agitation  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood,  on  discovering  the 
cross  upon  his  temple.  The  distance  prevented 
her  heaving  any  words,  but  as  she  fixed  her  scru¬ 
tiny  upon  the  various  faces  of  that  little  group,  a 
a  gleam  of  sharp  intelligence  shot  from  her  eyes, 
she  softly  laid  down  her  duster,  and  keeping  out 
of  sight  in  the  movement,  crept  stealthily  behind 
the  half  open  door.  Now  she  could  hear  their 
voices,  low  and  troubled,  hut  still  distinct  to  her 
keen  ear. 

“She  is  right,  my  mother  is  right,’’  said  Mrs. 
Oakley,  wringing  her  delicate  hands  in  an  aban¬ 
don  of  grief.  “IIow  dare  he?  How  could  he 
enter  my  house?  How  could  I — oh!  weak,  weak 
wretch  that  I  am!” 

“Of  whom  do  you  speak?”  said  Catharine, 
pale  as  death,  and  shivering  till  her  teeth  chat¬ 
tered  together. 

“Of  De  Mark,  of  that  boy’s  father!” 

“And  what  of  him?”  The  voice  in  which 
this  question  was  asked  had  grown  so  husky, 
the  listener  could  not  hear  it. 

“Listen  to  me,”  was  the  answer.  “I  have 
no  human  being,  except  yourself,  of  whom  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  seek  advice:  and  my 
position  is  a  terrible  one.  You  are  not  like  a 
stranger  to  me,  I  can  trust  you.” 

“Yes,  you  may  trust  me,”  said  Catharine,  in 
alow,  firm  voice,  “I  will  deal  honestly  by  you.” 

“Look  at  this  boy.  Is  he  not  beautiful?  His 
eyes,  his  nioutli,  his  every  movement,  can  any¬ 
thing  be  more  frank?” 

“He  is  lovely.  No  angel  could  be  more  inno¬ 
cent.” 

“And  yet  that  boy’s  father,  his  own  father, 
remember!  with  a  brow  as  open,  an  eye  as 
Vol.  XXX.—  21 


frank,  a  lip  always  smiling,  that  boy’s  father 
is — oh !  my  God  that  I  should  live  to  say  it — is 
a  traitor — a — a ” 

The  poor  lady  broke  off,  closing  the  last  words 
in  bitter  sobs.  Her  clasped  hands  unlocked,  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  them,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

“You  may  wrong  him,”  said  Catharine,  faintly. 
“No,  it  is  all  too  clear,”  answered  Mrs.  Oakley, 
shaking  her  head  mournfully,  “his  mother  was 
poor  Oakley’s  sister.  You  saw  her,  she  called 
l  herself  by  his  name ;  it  was  Oakley,  not  De  Mark 

{that  she  called  herself:  are  you  sure  of  that? 

Oh!  it  would  be  something  to  believe  that  he 
|  married  her.” 

\  Catharine  stood  by  a  sofa.  Sho  sunk  slowly 
\  down  among  the  cushions,  breathless  and  aghast, 
jj  “You  are  certain  that  she  did  not  call  herself 
>  by  his  name  Oh !  try  and  remember.” 

\  “No,  no,  I  never  heard  his  name  on  her 
|  lips!”  fell  in  cold,  measured  words  from  Catha- 
^  rino  Lacy,  as  she  sat  there  stunned  and  immov- 
l  able,  as  if  suddenly  frozen  into  stillness, 
i  “Still  he  might  have  been  married  to  her.  It 
J  is  possible,”  said  the  widow,  with  all  a  woman’s 
\  conscious  faith  in  the  man  she  loves,  rising  up 
i  afresh  in  her  heart. 

\  “No l”  answered  Catharine,  with  the  same 
|  cold  measurement  of  words.  “  It  is  impossible, 
s  He  could  not  have  been  her  husband.” 

|  “Why,  how  do  you  know?  IIow  came  you 
<  with  a  knowledge  of  him  or  his?”  cried  the 
\  widow,  with  a  pang  of  jealous  suspicion  in  her 
\  voice. 

|  “Remember,  lady,  I  am  but  a  nurse,  and  have 

I  spent  many,  many  months  in  hospitals,”  an¬ 
swered  Catharine,  with  fresh  dignity. 

“I  know.  I  did  not  think.  Forgive  me,  I  am 
almost  mad.  Besides,  you  do  not  seom  like  that, 
5  so  kind,  so  sweet  and  lady-like;  and  to  be  only 
\  a  hospital-nurse!” 

>  “I  was  that.  You  have  made  me  yonr  friend 
\  since.  This  is  a  fearful  discovery.  But  tell  me, 
\  how  I  can  help  you?” 

!;  “Tell  me  all  you  know  of  thi9  poor  child’s 
t  mother.  It  may  wound  mo  to  death ;  hut  I  shall 
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feel  so  restless,  till  the  worst  is  confirmed,  then 
perhaps  God  will  give  me  strength.  Tell  me  all !” 

“I  have,  lady.  She  came  to  the  hospital  only 
a  week  or  two  before  her  death !” 

“And  you  saw  her  then?” 

“Yes,  I  can  never,  never  forget  her  poor, 
mournful  face,  never,  never.”  Catharine  bowed 
her  head,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  her  frame, 
while  two  or  three  tears  forced  themselves 
through  the  hands,  which  she  had  pressed 
over  her  eyes. 

“Tell  me  more  of  her.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  tell.  She  seldom  spoke, 
seldom  lifted  her  great,  mournful  eyes  from  the 
floor.  I  heard  her  once  tell  over  the  names  I 
have  mentioned;  but  I  think  she  was  very  ill 
then,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying.” 

“Was  it  when  she  was  dying?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  remember  seeing  her  dead, 
and  carried  out  in  her  coffin;  but  that  is  all. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  can  tell  you  no  more.” 

Catharine’s  voice  grew  sharp  with  the  struggle 
of  her  anguish.  These  questions  tortured  her. 

Mrs.  Oakley  was  terrified  by  the  pale  con¬ 
tractions  of  that  face.  Never  had  she  witnessed 
anguish  so  terrific  and  so  still. 

“And  De  Mark,  could  leave  her  to  die  without 
a  word — could  do  this,  and  with  the  guilt  on  his 
soul,  come  here  with  protest — no,  no,  not  with 
protestations — crafty  and  careful,  he  looked  love, 
but  never  talked  of  it.  I  cannot  point  out  a 
single  word  of  affection,  and  yet  there  was  love 
in  every  look,  every  tone  of  his  voice.  Oh!  I 
cannot  think  of  it.” 

“And  you  know  this  man  loves  you!”  asked 
Catharine,  a  little  hoarser  than  before. 

“Loves  me?  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  it  till 
now — nay!  I  do  not  yet  doubt  it.  lie  may  be 
reckless,  wicked,  utterly  unprincipled;  but  I 
khow  he  loves  me;  and  oh!  shame,  shame, 
shame,  I  fear,  I  fear  that  I  love  him.” 

“You  love  him,  knowing  all  this,”  said  Catha¬ 
rine,  standing  up. 

“It  is  my  shame,  and  will  be  my  misery  for¬ 
ever  and  ever,”  answered  the  widow,  covering 
her  face  with  both  hands,  while  the  hot  crimson 
swept  over  her  neck  and  forehead,  like  a  fiery 
brand. 

“And  would  you  marry  him?”  The  voice,  in 
which  this  was  uttered,  fell  so  cold  and  cutting 
upon  her  ear,  that  the  widow  dropped  her  hands, 
looking  suddenly  up. 

“Marry  him?  no!  To  act  is  within  my  own 
control — to  feel  is,  alas  l  what  I  cannot  help.” 

That  moment,  the  little  boy  came  across  the 
room,  his  bright  eyes  full  of  tears.  Holding  up 
both  hands,  he  strove  to  throw  them  around  Mrs. 


Oakley’s  neck.  She  drew  back  with  a  repnla* 
motion  of  her  hand.  His  arms  dropped,  tk 
|  rosy  lips  began  to  quiver,  and  sitting  dewt 
|  upon  the  floor,  he  began  to  sob  as  if  his  bean 
\  were  breaking. 

I  Both  the  women  stood  looking  at  him  in  pi* 
!  silence.  Suddenly  their  eyes  filled,  a  sinmla- 
\  neous  sob  broke  from  their  bosoms,  and  they 
\  sunk  to  the  floor  together,  wreathing  their  ansi 
!  around  him  and  covering  his  face  and  brov  lids 
|  kisses. 

!  “He  isn’t  to  blame,  you  know,”  pleaded  tie 
t  widow.  But  Catharine  had  dropped  her  face 
;  upon  her  knees,  and  only  answered  with  i 
:  keen  shiver,  as  if  she  were  in  pain.  Thus  si? 
I  remained  some  minutes,  evidently  struck  with  a 
t  pang  of  great  suffering, 
j  “Are  you  ill?”  inquired  Mrs.  Oakley,  laying 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

“  Yes,  I  believe  I  am  ill !”  answered  Catbird. 

[  standing  up.  “I  will  go  home  now.” 

\  “Not  now.  It  is  cruel,  I  know;  but  «k 
j  word  more.  That  letter  mentioned  aactkr 
j  person,  Catharine  Lacy — did  you  know  any- 
j  thing  of  her?” 

^  “Catharine  Lacy,  who  should  know  anythin 
\  of  her?  Is  she  not  dead?” 
j  “Yes,  I  know  there  is  a  record  of  herdwii 
\  at  the  hospital;  but  I  Bhould  be  so  grateful 
[  some  farther  knowledge  of  her.  You  will  n« 
j  wonder  at  this,  when  I  tell  you  that  she  was  ay 

Iown  cousin.” 

“Your  cousin,  lady;  and  yet  permitted to& 
there.” 

!  “It  was  not  my  fault,  oh!  believe  it.  I**! 

\  in  the  South,  and  never  even  heard  of  herdest- 
^  tution.” 

\  “But  your  mother?” 

|  “Hush!  It  is  not  for  me  to  arraign 
^  mother!” 

|  “True,  true.” 

J  “Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  something  ate** 

5  this  poor  girl.  It  was  another  mournful  deal- 
i  for  which  that  man  must  one  day  answer. 

|  “I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  Catharine  Lacy 
l  Her  history  is  written  out,  they  tell  mej  “  ^ 

\  hospital  books.” 

5  “lam  sorry  that  you  know  so  little  regarding 
her,”  said  the  widow,  disappointed.  “^c*oT 
s  each  other  as  children;  but  1  was  always***! 
j  at  school,  or  somewhere,  after  that;  ^ 

J  never  saw  each  other.  Poor,  poor,  Cathsnne, 

|  she  was  angel-child.” 

>  “You  loved  her  then?” 

|  “Loved  her?  She  was  dearer  than  a 
|  to  me.  I  would  give  anything,  suff°r  *n>  l 
)  to  know  that  she  was  alive,  or  had  died  hippl' 
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The  widow*  eyes  were  full  of  tear?,  and  a  thou-  j  CHAPTERXX. 

sand  regretful  feelings  trembled  in  her  voice.  j  Old  Madame  De  Mark  lay  alone  in  her  den, 
“Oh!  if  you  know  anything  about  her,  do  tell  \  more  emaciated,  and  weaker  by  far  than  she 
me.”  >  was  when  Jane  Kelly  abandoned  her.  For  a 

Catharine  took  the  hand,  held  oat  to  her,  with  little  time,  she  had  found  strength  to  crawl 
a  pathetic  gesture,  and  kissed  it,  Baying,  j  about  and  procure  food  for  herself,  but  some 

“God  bless  you  !**  {  new  injury  to  her  bruised  limb  had  following  the 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone.  The  widow  *  exertion,  she  was  cast  back  into,  her  miserablo 
and  child  saw  her  glide  through  the  French  \  bed  more  desolate  than  before.  Day  by  day  the 
window,  into  the  veranda,  and  disappear  like  a  { inflammation  burned  and  burrowed  into  her 


shadow,  as  she  had  entered  the  room. 

Left  to  her  solitude,  Mrs.  Oakley  gave  way  to 
all  the  tumult  of  her  feelings  again.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  her  lover’s  treason  had  been  cruelly 
confirmed,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  enormous  tur¬ 
pitude  pressed  back  upon  her  with  double  force. 
The  presence  of  that  pretty,  tearful  child  was  for 
a  time  irksome ;  and  in  the  storm  of  her  grief 
the  escaped  from  his  touching  attempts  to  com¬ 
fort  her,  and  fled  to  her  own  room. 

After  she  was  gone,  the  new  servant  came 
out  from  her  concealment  and  went  up  to  little 
George,  who  sat  crying  upon  the  floor.  She 
stooped  over  him,  lifted  the  hair  from  his  tem¬ 
ple,  and  examined  the  cruciform  mark  with  keen 


wounded  limb,  and  all  night  long  the  poor 
woman  lay  muttering  and  raving  for  something 
to  moisten  her  hot  lips,  “Water,  water,  water.” 
This  was  her  plaint  night  and  day;  and  with 
gold  and  jewels  concealed  in  the  crevices  and 
hiding-places  all  around,  here  she  lay,  like  the 
rich  man  in  torment,  calling  for  a  drop  of  water, 
which  even  the  beggar  obtains  without  stint; 
and  calling  always  in  vain. 

At  last  the  fever  ceased,  the  anguish  went  out 
from  her  limb,  and  the  miserable  old  woman  lay 
quiet  for  the  first  time  in  days.  The  fever  had 
kept  up  her  strength  till  now,  and  s^e  had  not 
felt  the  need  of  food;  nor  did  she  even  yet.  A 
dumb  feeling  of  content  stole  over  her,  she 


scrutiny.  Then  she  returned  slowly  to  her  work, 
muttering  uneasily  between  the  flourishes  of  her 
duster, 

“Catharine,  Catharine — the  name  is  Catharine 
that’s  certain,  as  for  the  surname  being  different 
that  amounts  to  nothing — don’t  I  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  change  names?  Why,  haven’t  I  half-a 
dozen  to  pick  and  choose  from  myself?  There 
ia  something  in  the  face  and  a  bend  of  the 
head  that  I  could  tell  among  a  thousand.  Now 
I  just  as  much  believe  she’s  the  woman,  and 
that’s  the  child,  as  I  sit  here;  as  for  him,  why 
the  thing’s  certain,  but  the  other  isn’t  so  easily 
settled.” 

Muttering  these  words,  she  sat  down  folding 
her  hands  over  the  duster,  and  continued  her 
ruminations.  “Then,  there  was  the  story  of 
that  queer  old  woman  coming  to  the  Island,  and 
the  crazy  woman  up  yonder  following  her  into 
the  very  water,  this  has  something  to  do  with 
the  matter,  I  dare  say.  De  Mark?  oh!  ha!  that 
is  the  man  who  comes  courting  the  widow.  Her 
8on!  Now  I  have  it.  She  was  the  old  woman 
in  rags  and  with  the  comical  bonnet,  that  was 
driven  into  the  sea — of  course,  of  course,  wasn’t 
she  lame,  hadn’t  she  been  hurt  someway  when  I 
found  her  in  bed  half  starved  to  death.  But 
what  has  she  to  do  with  that  crazy  woman,  with 
the  fiery  black  eyes — I’ll  ravel  it  out,  you  may 
believe  me;  I’ll  ravel  it  out,  child,  old  woman, 
end  all,  they’re  mixed  up  in  the  same  heap. 
Never  fear  I'll  bo  at  the  bottom  of  it  yet.” 


wanted  nothing.  The  silence  of  her  chickens 
troubled  her  a  little,  but  she  had  no  strength  to 
rise  up  and  see  to  them.  She  thought  of  the 
cat,  and  wondered  where  she  was,  and  why  she 
did  not  come  up  to  the  bed  and  share  the  supreme 
content  of  that  sudden  freedom  from  pain.  She 
thought  of  her  son,  with  a  gush  of  human  ten¬ 
derness,  and  resolved  on  the  next  day,  when  she 
should  be  quite  well,  to  gather  up  all  her  gold 
and  go  with  it  into  some  more  seemly  place, 
where  she  would  summon  him  to  her  presence. 

But  all  these  thoughts  and  resolves  were  vague 
and  dreamy.  She  felt  like  one  dropping  into  a 
sweet  sleep,  the  very  twilight  of  which  was  deli¬ 
cious.  She  lay  thus,  in  the  dim,  mean  room, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  lighted  only  by  a 
sash  in  the  door;  and  the  sunset  that  came 
through  the  red  curtains  had  the  effect  of  a 
dull,  lurid  flame,  which  could  not  penetrate  to 
the  bed,  and  filled  the  rest  of  the  apartment 
with  a  fearful  light.  All  at  once  she  heard 
footsteps  without,  and  turning  her  eyes,  with  a 
gleam  of  their  original  ferocity,  toward  the 
door,  it  opened,  and  she  saw  her  son  enter  the 
room.  She  laughed  a  low,  feeble  laugh,  and 
strove  to  hold  out  her  hand;  but  it  fell  nimble 
and  heavily  on  the  squalid  bed,  while  the  laugh 
died  in  a  faint  chuckle  within  her  working 
throat. 

“Madame,  madame!”  cried  the  young  man, 
gazing  around  the  room,  at  first  bewildered  by 
the  imperfect  light,  and  filled  with  repulsion  by 
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the  squalid  objects  around  him.  “Madame  De 

Mark!” 

A  murmur  rose  from  the  bed,  which  struck  to 
his  heart,  sweeping  all  the  disgust  away.  The 
affection  of  a  warm  nature,  ardent  and  forgiving, 
pushed  forth  even  in  that  spot. 

“Mother.  Oh !  my  poor  mother.” 

She  looked  up,  and  strove  to  speak;  but  a 
pitiful  whimper  alone  passed  through  the  white 
lips. 

“Mother.  Oh!  my  poor  mother!  What  have 
I  done?  How  could  I  leave  you  to  this?” 

Her  eyes  kindled;  she  made  a  great  effort; 
and  at  last,  as  if  forced  through  the  ice  gather¬ 
ing  about  her  heart,  the  words,  “My  son,  my 
son!”  shot  through  her  lips. 

“Oh!  mother,  is  this  all?  Can  yon  only  speak 
with  this  fearful  effort?  Where  is  your  nurse? 
Wrho  takes  care  of  you?” 

Again  she  made  that  fearful  struggle,  and 
jerking  her  arm  on  one  side,  pointed  downward 
to  the  floor. 

“My  gold.  I  have  gold — gold!” 

The  yonng  man  groaned  heavily. 

“Do  not  think  of  that — your  gold  is  nothing 
at  this  hour!” 

Again  she  lifted  her  finger,  and  pointed  it 
fiercely  at  his  face. 

“Gold — it  is  everything.” 

“Hush,  mother,  hush.  At  this  awfhl  moment 
think  of  something  else.  I  fear,  I  fear  you  are 
dyinR." 

“Dying!”  This  time  the  word  was  forced 
upward  with  a  shriek,  so  wild  and  fearful,  that 
the  young  man  6unk  to  his  knees,  and  buried 
bis  face  in  the  soiled  bod  drapery,  shuddering  in 
every  limb. 

“Oh!  mother,  mother!” 

“Dying!  me — me  dying!”  broke  forth  from 
those  convulsed  lips  once  more. 

Louis  De  Mark  looked  up.  With  his  quivering 
hand  he  grasped  that  of  the  dying  woman. 

“Yes,  mother,  believe  me,  there  is  but  a  little 
time  for  us  to  settle  all  that  has  gone  ill  between 
us.  I  came  to  ask  you  some  questions,  thinking 
to  meet  you  in  good  health.  The  shock  of  find¬ 
ing  you  thu9  is  terrible.  I  pray  God,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  either  of  us.” 

“Dying!  Take  it  back,  take  it  back!  I  am 
well;  no  pain,  no  hunger,  no  thirst.  Dying!” 
and  with  a  miserable  effort  the  woman  strove  to 
laugh,  but  the  attempt  went  off  in  a  gurgle  of 
the  throat. 

The  young  man  made  a  great  struggle  for 
self-command;  but  he  was  very  pale,  and  his 
lips  quivered  with  the  emotions  he  strove  so 
firmly  to  suppress. 


's  “Yes,  mother,  I  solemnly  believe  that  this ia- 
j  terview  will  be  our  last.  Your  hand  is  cold, 
i  your  eyes -are — oh!  don’t  look  at  me  in  thst 
j  way,”  he  continued,  shuddering  at  the  glance 

Ishe  fixed  upon  him.  “Next  to  the  welfare  of 
your  soul - ” 

She  interrupted  him,  groping  about  with  her 
S  hand. 

|  “My  crucifix — my  crucifix!” 

>  He  searched  under  her  pillow  and  around  tie 
\  dim  room,  while  she  followed  him  with  her  wild, 
\  despairing  eyes.  At  last,  as  if  with  some  sn4- 
S  den  resolution,  she  shrieked  out, 

S  “It  is  gone— she  stole  it,  she  has  pawned  my 
|  soul.” 

J  The  young  man  came  back  to  the  bed  in  greet 
s  distress  again.  He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  strove 
J  to  soothe  the  despair  that  had  evidently  fallen 
upon  her. 

^  “Oh!  mother,  strive  to  compose  yourself; lift 
s  up  your  heart  to  God.  It  needs  no  emblem.  Ee 
|  is  close  by,  even  here.” 

$  The  old  woman  started,  and  her  wild  eyes 
|  wandered  fearfully  around  the  room. 

>  “Pray  to  him,  mother.” 

|  “No,  it  is  lost,  I  have  sold  his  Son— no, no.” 

\  “Mother,  is  there  nothing  that  you  wish  » 
|  say  ?  My  brother  George — have  you  no  word 
|  for  him?” 

I  “Hush!  hush,  he  will  take  your  portion.  He 
\  married.  He  wished  to  rob  you.  Don’t 
\  to  me  of  Elsie  Ford’s  son,  or  of  his  son  either. 
|  Let  them  alone,  and  you  shall  be  rolling  in  gold, 

I  I  rolling,  rolling,  like  your  mother!” 

The  yonng  man  bent  down  and  listened  eagerty 
to  her  words. 

“Did  ray  brother  marry  Catharine  Lacy,  then, 
with  yonr  knowledge?” 

“No,  they  tried  to  cheat  me — to  bring  as«i 
to  claim  your  father’s  property.  She  ought  10 
have  died,  that  Catharine  Lacy.” 

“But  she  did  not.  Where  is  she  now?  I* 
j  she  alive  ?  Oh !  tell  me,  mother.  I  shall  never 
s  be  happy  again  unless  you  do!” 

|  “Yes,  she’s  alive.  I  saw  her  myself,  changed 
^  but  alive.  The  other  girl  died.  I  didn’t  wsat 
\  that,  for  she  would  have  been  rich,  and  yo* 

\  might  have  done  well  with  her.” 

\  “  Then  you  knew  about  my  wife?” 

|  “Knew?  yes!  Did  you  think  I  was  cheated? 

|  “But  why  did  you  leave  her  to  die  there?” 

|  “How  could  I  help  it?  She  would  hide  her- 
\  self  till  the  last  minute,  and  it  was  cheaper  there. 
Sickness  costs  money,  money,  I  tell  you.” 

“And  you  are  certain  Louisa  died  in  the  hos¬ 
pital?  But  there  is  no  register  of  her  death! 
“We  had  that  changed,  the  numbers  and ths 
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names.  Louisa  would  die,  Catharine  would  live. 
We  couldn’t  help  it.” 

“But  where  is  Catharine?” 

A  look  of  harp  cunning  came  into  those 
sunken  features. 

“I  won’t  tell.  The  time  isn’t  up.  He  isn’t 
crazy  yet.  I  won’t  help  him  to  bring  sons  to 
eat  up  one  half  of  your  inheritance.” 

“Mother,  remember  that  you  are  dying.” 

“Not  yet,  not  for  years.  I’m  getting  stronger 
every  minute.  Don’t  you  see  how  I  can  talk 
now.  When  you  came,  there  wasn’t  a  word  in 
my  voice.  I  shall  live  to  see  you  and  Oakley’s 
widow  rolliug  in  gold.” 

“  Oakley’s  widow — what  do  you  know  of  her  ?” 

“What  do  I  know?  Hadn’t  I  eyes?  Didn’t 
I  watch  you  when  she  was  married,  watch  and 
listen  and  pick  up  things?  Didn’t  I  know  what 
was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  my  own  son?” 

“Oh!  mother,  how  much  misery  you  might 
have  saved  me,”  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  grief. 

“Haven’t  I  just  told  you  she  was  dead,  that 
young  wife?  Didn’t  I  go  down  to  that  cottage, 
on  the  Island,  to  see  this  widow  and  learn  all 
about  her?  Isn’t  this  kind  when  you  have  been 
pining  and  pining  about  her?  I  didn’t  want  to 
explain  that  she  was  dead,  and  Catharine  Lacy 
alive — it  may  do  mischief  yet.  It  may  bring 
them  together,  and  despoil  you  of  one  half  the 
property.  He  won’t  go  crazy.  When  he  thought 
tho  girl  dead,  it  only  made  him  melancholy;  he 
would  not  go  mad.  Let  him  find  her,  and  all 
that  I  have  done  will  go  for  nothing.” 

“Mother,  you  should  be  more  just  to  George. 
He  is  your  husband’s  oldest  son!” 

“  He  is  her  son,  and  I  hate  them  both.” 

“But  his  mother  is  dead,  years  ago.” 

Again  that  cunning  gleam  broke  into  her  eyes ; 
but  the  woman  did  not  speak. 

“Have  you  no  kind  remembrance  for  my  bro¬ 
ther?”  said  the  young  man,  on  whom  that  gleam 
of  the  eye  made  no  impression,  “he  has  never 
wronged  you.” 

“Oh!  yes,  take  that,”  she  said,  pointing  to  a 
picture  that  stood  near  the  door,  with  its  face  to 
tho  wall.  “It  has  been  his  friend  from  first  to 
last — tell  him  it  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  The 
crazy  wretch  worshipped  that  picture — I  knew 
that,  and  would  have  it.  She  came  at  me  like 
a  panther;  we  were  on  the  shore;  I  ran  for  the 
boat  and  she  after  mo  into  the  water,  knee  deep. 
The  man  pulled  with  all  his  might;  but  she  held 
mo  by  the  throat,  tore  at  me  like  a  wolf.  My 
foot  got  fast  in  the  cross-beams  of  the  boat,  or 
&be  would  have  drowned  me  before  their  faces. 
The  boatmen  had  to  beat  her  off  with  their 


oars,  and  she  let  go;  but  left  my  ankle  and  foot 
wrenched  and  bruised  till  I  have  never  had  a 
minute’s  rest  till  now — not  a  minute.  Give  him 
the  picture,  with  my  love.  It’s  cost  me  dear; 
but  she  hasn’t  got  it  to  pine  and  pray  over. 
Give  him  the  picture,  I  say;  it’s  all  he  will  ever 
get  frem  me.” 

Louis  De  Mark  listened  to  this  wild  speech, 
shocked  and  bewildered.  To  him  it  had  no 
meaning,  but  it  grieved  him  to  find  so  much  of 
bitterness  and  malice,  in  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  last  ravings  of  an  unrepentant  soul,  and  that 
soul  the  one  from  which  his  own  drew  life. 

“Oh!  mother,  calm  yourself,  try  and  talk 
more  rationally ;  you  are  ill,  very  ill ;  once  ihore 
I  say  to  you  this  is  the  last  conversation  we 
shall  ever  hold  together.” 

“Son,  do  you  believe  this?  On  your  soul  is 
it  the  truth?” 

She  spoke  in  a  hoarse  murmur.  The  artificial 
strength  was  leaving  her  in  the  very  grasp  of 
death. 

“Mother,  yes!” 

The  woman  uttered  a  low,  long  wail,  inex¬ 
pressibly  mournful. 

“It  is  on  me  now;  it  is  on  me  now;  my  feet 
are  numb;  the  ioe  is  creeping  up  to  my  heart. 
Holy  Jesus  this  is  death!” 

The  horror  that  settled  down,  with  the  deathly 
grey,  on  her  pinched  features  was  terrible  to 
look  upon;  but  more  terrible  still  was  the  film 
that  crept  over  the  wild  glare  of  her  eyes,  press¬ 
ing  them  slowly  in  the  sockets.  He  sat  and 
watched,  silent  and  appalled.  So  long  as  those 
eyes  had  the  power  to  express  the  terror  that 
froze  them,  they  were  turned  upon  his  face. 
There  was  no  agonizing  struggle.  Slowly  and 
terribly,  that  old  woman  froze  out  of  life;  and 
death  left  her  in  that  squalid  bed,  a  meagre 
shadow  of  the  humanity  her  whole  life  had  de¬ 
graded. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

“Mae am,  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you  in 
the  parlor.” 

Mrs.  Oakley  started  up,  from  the  depths  of  a 
great  easy-chair,  in  which  she  had  been  striving 
to  bury  her  grief;  and  with  a  breathless  ner¬ 
vousness,  very  usual  to  her  of  late,  walked  the 
room  two  or  three  times,  smoothing  the  bandeaux 
of  her  hair  rapidly  with  each  hand  as  she  walked. 
When  this  quick  motion  had  composed  her  a 
little,  she  went  down. 

The  parlor  was  dim  from  the  flowing  vines, 
that  clustered  around  its  windows.  But  though 
she  saw  her  visitor  but  indistinctly,  her  heart 
gave  a  great  bound,  and  she  felt  the  blood  surge 
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back  and  forth  from  her  bosom  to  her  temples, 
leaving  both  paler  than  before. 

“Lady,  dear  lady!” 

It  was  his  voice.  It  was  De  Mark  that  came 
toward  her,  with  both  hands  extended,  looking 
so  bright,  so  strangely  happy. 

Mrs.  Oakley  put  out  her  hands  to  repulse  him. 

“No,  no,  do  not  advance;  do  not  come  near  me. 

I  have  been  already  sufficiently  degraded!” 

De  Mark  stood  still,  dnmb  with  astonishment, 
while  she  shrunk  trembling  backward,  step  by  l  deep,  so  faithful,  could  not  be  wholly  without  i 
step,  with  her  frightened  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  \  return.  Tell  me,  dear  one,  is  thi9  no  delusion!" 
she  dreaded  lest  the  fascination  in  his  glance  jj  “  I  love  you.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  lore  you!” 
would  enthral  her  again.  $  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  times,  uni 

“Mrs.  Oakley,”  he  said,  at  last,  “may  I  ask  j  in  how  many  forms,  this  one  sentence  was  it- 

the  meaning  of  this  reception?”  $  peated,  before  the  two  parted;  but  one  thing  L< 

His  voice  was  a  little  tremulous,  but  full  of  j  certain,  he  had  not  been  gone  half  an  Lu 
self-respect.  I  before  both  of  them  were  restless  to  recapito- 

“You  have  come  here  to  insult  me,  sir!”  <  lato  every  word  of  it  again. 

“I  have  come  here,  lady,  to  say  how  truly  \  After  he  was  gone,  the  happy  lady  wanderei 
and  how  long  I  have  loved  you.”  $  forth  into  the  grounds,  for  the  rooms  of  b tt 

The  widow  locked  her  white  hands  together  $  dwelling  seemed  altogether  too  small  for  the 

and  held  them  firm  ;  resentment  was  giving  her  $  breadth  and  glory  of  her  happiness.  She  lon^i 
strength.  \  for  the  open  air,  the  free  winds,  anything  th; 

“Had  you  never  said  the  same  words  to  Louisa  \  spoke  to  her  of  the  heaven  which  lived  inbff 
Oakley,  my  husband’s  sister,  she  need  not  have  \  own  heart.  As  she  passed  through  the  flovtr 
died  of  shame  in  a  charity  hospital  I”  she  an-  S  garden,  a  sob  reached  her  from  behind  a  honor- 
swered,  almost  harshly.  j  suckle  arbor  near  the  path.  Any  sound  of  grief 

De  Mark  staggered  back.  The  name  of  his  ;  was  a  discord  to  her  then,  so  she  turned 
lost  wife  from  those  lips,  and  spoken  in  bitter-  i  resolved  to  make  everything  happy  on  that  bliat- 
ness,  brought  a  terrible  pang  with  it.  At  last  i  ful  day. 

he  spoke ;  but  it  was  in  a  low,  broken  voice,  that  \  She  entered  the  arbor,  and  there,  croucbb; 
went  to  her  heart.  S  down  upon  the  tesselated  floor,  was  poor  httle 

“There  was  poverty  and  great  suffering  in  \  George,  complaining  to  himself  and  sobbing  u 
Louisa’s  death;  but  no  shame,  Mrs.  Oakley,  i  if  that  dear  little  heart  were  quite  broken  j 
She  was  my  wife.  I  was  absent,  a  minor  and  s  How  her  heart  smote  her  then!  How  quick 
helpless;  but  had  l  known  that  she  was  driven  \  and  fast  the  tears  come  rushing  to  her  tyes. 
from  her  home,  suspected  and  persecuted,  l\  “Georgie,  Georgie,  darling!” 
would  have  saved  her  at  the  risk  of  my  life.”  |  The  child  lifted  his  flushed  face.  A  s®  5 
“Then  it  was  not  neglect — it  was  not  from  l  danced  up  from  his  heart  and  broke  in  s®* 
wanton  cruelty  that  you  left  her?”  questioned  i  shine  through  all  over  his  face.  “Mamat 
the  widow,  drawing  gently  toward  him.  $  mamma!”  he  cried,  leaping  forward,  with  wb‘« 

“Sit  down  with  me,  lady;  it  is  a  sad  story.  I  J  arms  extended,  and  the  tears  sparkling  joyful 
have  been  to  blame;  but  not  criminal.  Will  yon  S  in  his  eyes,  “you  are  not  angry,  you  loTefflf. 
listen  to  me?” 

They  sat  down  together  in  the  dim  parlor,  and 
he  told  her  all,  even  the  first  love  which  had  \  upon  his  face.  “Love  you,  darling.  I  ^°Te 
grown  strong  in  his  boyhood;  and  all  its  painful  $  everything  under  the  heavens,  this  day,  ^ 
results  were  fully  revealed.  At  first  she  listened  $  and  you,  little  one,  best  of  all.” 
to  him  with  a  degree  of  proud  reserve;  but  as  |  Don’t  believe  that,  little  Georgie.  The  wars 
he  went  on  to  lay  his  heart  before  her,  the  love-  j  blushes  on  her  face,  as  she  buries  it  in  Iour 
light  came  back  to  her  eyes,  then  tears  of  gentle  s  curls,  contradict  every  word  of  it.  She  love* 
grief  stole  up  through  that  light  and  trembled  >  you  a  great  deal  more  than  she  did  before  ctf* 
softly  there.  Her  hand  crept  to  his,  timidly  <  tainly;  but  her  heart  has  grown  large  and  rick 
asking  pardon  for  the  harsh  thoughts  that  had  \  since  yesterday;  and  with  all  her  caresses  yon 
melted  away  with  the  honest  tones  of  his  voice.  |  are  not  the  first  there.  Content  yourself*^®* 
“And  now,”  he  said,  closing  his  hand  firmly  I  that,  little  Georgie. 


j  darling  mamma!” 

\  “Love  you?”  cried  the  widow,  raining 


over  hors,  “can  you  forgive  the  rashness  of  et 
youth?  Can  you  trust,  can  you  love  me?” 

She  did  not  answer ;  but  the  tears  that  stood 
upon  her  cheek  seemed  like  dew-drops  upo&i 
damask  rose.  She  bent  her  head  toward  hia, 
half  in  shame,  half  in  love,  like  a  flower  heavj 
with  rain.  He  gathered  her  softly  to  his  bom 
his  hand  was  pressed  caressingly  to  one  fiusbd 
cheek,  the  other  lay  close  to  his  heart 

“Oh!  I  was  sure  of  it.  Love  like  mine-« 
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In  her  walk  that  day,  Mrs.  Oakley  met  j 
Catharine,  who  was  rambling  sadly  through 
he  grounds,  which  we  have  said  adjoined  each 
ther,  with  Elsie  Ford.  The  two  women  were 
ery  melancholy,  and  a  look  pf  continued  pain 
ly  upon  them  both.  No  wonder  their  lives  were 
o  sombre,  so  completely  cast  on  the  shadowy 
ide  of  life.  Elsie  was  very  quiet,  and  her  large 
lack  eyes  wandered  toward  the  little  boy  with 
orrowful  intensity;  but  she  seemed  afrqid  to; 
inch  him,  muttering  that  he  too  would  fly  away  ; 
nd  become  nothing  if  she  did.  ; 

The  boy  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  once  $ 
ttempted  to  approach  her,  for  those  great,  ;• 
roubled  eyes  fascinated  him;  but  she  waved  ; 
dm  back,  and  gathering  an  over-ripe  thistle,  ; 
hat  grew  in  her  path,  the  ghost  of  a  flower 
hat  had  been,  she  cast  a  sigh  into  its  shadowy 
ieart,  and  lo!  the  whole  disappeared:  a  few 
ilvery  gleams  floated  off  toward  sunset,  and  she 
eld  nothing  but  a  dead,  thorny  stalk  in  her 
and. 

“See,  see;  don’t  come  this  way ;  everything  I 
ouch  melts  away  like  that,  into  nothing,  nothing, 
otbing.” 

The  boy  lookod  on  and  listened.  Her  voice 
'as  so  sadly  musical,  it  charmed  him.  ne  was 
ery  fearless  too,  and  moved  toward  her. 

She  stepped  backward,  repelling  him  with  her 
utstretchcd  palms. 

“Don’t,  don’t,  you  are  so  pretty.  I  won’t 
art  you.  Go  away,  or  it  will  come  to  this!” 
She  held  up  the  dry,  thorny  stem  of  the 
i  is  tie,  and  shook  it  wamingly  at  the  child, 
epelled  by  this,  he  went  away,  following  Mrs. 
akley  and  Catharine,  who  had  walked  forward 
►eping  the  demented  woman  in  sight. 

‘ •  Will  you  not  rejoice  with  me,  that  this  ter-  !; 
bio  load  is  taken  from  my  heart,”  said  the  ; 
iflow,  chilled  by  the  gravity  of  her  companion. 
The  only  trouble  with  me  now  is  that  I  could 
Lv©  doubted  him!” 

“.And  is  he  equally  happy,”  inquired  Catha- 
ne,  in  a  low  voice.  “You  are  sure  that  he  too 
happy-” 

“  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him.  It  would  i 
s  impossible  to  think  otherwise.  You  know 
ere  was  some  doubt  at  first  that  his  wife  was 
«ad;  but  it’s  all  cleared  up  now.  His  mother, 
itb  her  dying  breath,  set  it  all  rght.” 


“And  the  knowledge  that  she  was  dead,  made 
him  happy,  you  say.” 

“Perfectly  happy.  Remember  it  was  a  long 
time  ago,  and  he — but  poor,  poor  girl,  if  be 
could  not  love  her,  he  would  always  have  been 
affectionate  and  kind.” 

“Did  De  Mark  tell  you  that  he  did  not  love 
the  girl,  whom  he  married  and  left?  It  was  an 
unfeeling  confession!”  said  Catharine,  in  a  trem¬ 
bling  voice. 

“No,  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  explain 
everything.  He  gave  me  his  whole  heart.  This 
is  what  makes  me  so  happy — nothing  is  kept 
back.  Remember  I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Oakley, 
when  he  first  saw  me.” 

“And  he  married  this  other  person,  without 
love,  merely  from  compassion,  you  say!” 

“I  do  not  know;  it  seems  hard  to  speak  of 
the  dead  in  a  way  that  would  wound  them,  if 
living;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  De  Mark  has 
loved  me  from  the  first.  He  says  so,  and  I 
believe  him,  in  spite  of  this  rash  marriage.” 

“I  think  so  too!”  answered  Catharine,  in  a 
grave,  cold  voice.  “Still  he  might  remember 
how  that  poor,  lone  girl  worshipped  him.” 

“It  is  very  sad,  I  am  sure  it  must  bo  very 
sad  to  love  any  one,  whose  heart  is  not  all  given 
back  in  return.  The  anguish  which  I  have  felt 
during  these  few  days  has  been  so  terrible,  that 
I  can  well  pity  any  one  who  suffers  with  like 
doubts.” 

“Can  you?  I  think  you  are  generous  and 
good.  Love  like  yours  should  be  given  to  a 
worthy  object.”  * 

“It  is.  It  is.  I  would  stake  my  life  upon 
his  goodness.” 

“And  if  it  were  yet  to  prove  otherwise?”  said 
Catharine,  turning  her  large  eyes  searchingly  on 
the  happy  face  of  her  companion.” 

“I  think,  I  know,”  answered  the  widow,  with 
a  shudder — “that  it  would  kill  me — I  could  not 
live  after  all  this  happiness,  to  be  cast  back  even 
into  doubt  again.” 

Catharine  looked  at  her  friend,  very  mourn¬ 
fully,  for  a  moment. 

“We  suffer  a  great  deal  without  dying,”  she 
said,  and  moving  slowly  away,  joined  Elsie  and 
the  child. 

(to  be  concluded.) 


NIGHT. 


Tnrs  morn  upon  his  azure  trail,  t 

Armed  for  the  fight,  the  great  sun  wont.  j 
Red  with  the  blood  of  dying  day,  > 

At  eve  reclines  he  in  his  tent.  » 


Now  goeth  forth  his  pale-faced  bride, 

Her  dim,  mysterious  course  to  run, 

Close  in  her  cloudy  mantle  wrapped 
With  her  star-braided  moccason.  r.  a.  8. 
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THE  LAST  OF  EARLY  LOVE. 

A  SOUND  FROM  THE  FOREST. 

BY  J.  H.  MCNAUGHTOJf. 

Nessum  maggior  dolor©, 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  fplice 
Nella  misoria. 

Ma  se  a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotan  to  affotto, 

Faro  come  eolui  che  prange  a  dice.— Dawte.  Inferno,  Canto  t. 


In  balmy  nook 

Of  yon  old  forest,  where  the  ivy  clings 
To  elm  and  maple  like  the  loves  of  youth; 

Leaning  upon  the  upturn'd  root  of  elm, 

A  stranger  lingers  oft.  Not  to  this  nook 
A  stranger,  but  suspicion’s  prying  gaze. 

Upon  his  brow  the  tyrant  Time  bath  traced 
But  dubious  signs;  tho’  Grief,  thro’  gloomy  years, 
Hath  dimmed  tho  lustre  of  a  bearnful  eye. 

The  hunter’s  footsteps  crackling  thro'  the  bush 
Hath  oft  resounded  in  the  grot  hard  by, 

And  startled  from  a  dreamy,  mystic  spell, 

Tho  swain  secluded.  But  a  hunter’s  eye 
Hath  never  dared  to  meet  th’  nssuoaive  gaze, 

Th’  unutterable  ken  that  seem’d  to  sny : 

“  Thou ,  too ,  dost  break  th’  enchanting  spell !  Be¬ 
ware  ! 

No  sacreligious  breath  pollutes  tho  air 
Within  this  grot!”  Nor  more  tho  hunter  needs. 
With  quivering  step  and  foar-lit  eye  he  turns, 

And  silent  leaves  tho  awo-inspiring  nook. 

Ono  morn,  when  cloudless  tho  cerulean  sky 
Was  tingod  with  crimson  in  tho  East;  and  bland 
The  night-wind  kissed  tho  dew  from  trembling  leaf, 
Iu  tli’  old  abode  I  chanced  upon  tho  youth. 

He  beckon’d,  and  I  wonder’d.  Something  strange, 
I’ve  ever  thought,  is  in  a  waving  hand! 

Thera’s  something  in  a  waving  hand  that  speaks 
But  to  tho  heart  whon  sighs  the  tongue  confound. 

“Stranger!”  With  voico  sepulchral  as  tho  sound 
Of  moaning,  midnight  winds  in  forest  dun 

“Stranger  and  friend!  I  know  thy  mission  here. 
Thy  sunken  eye  bespeaks  tho  midnight  lamp; 

That  volumes  th’  index  to  thy  mind.  I,  too, 
Erewhilo  did  woo  the  soul-expanding  muse — 

Like  thee,  did  wandor  thro*  the  Btudious  grove, 

Till — ah! — how  happy  and  unhappy — cansfc 
Thou  bear  with  mo  the  thrice-told,  faded  tale 
Of  happy  and  unhappy  love?  It  fills 
With  mournful  racm’rics  of  tho  past,  my  soul — 

Tho  mem'rics  of  the  unreturning  past! 

Beneath  this  clra-tree,  ere  tho  rude  storm-blast 
Had  envied  its  domain,  and  bow'd  it  low, 

I  sat;  and  oft  has  Echo  from  each  rock 
And  fairy  glen  sent  mocking  back 
1  h’  enchanting  talc  of  some  old  poet’s  ]ovo> 

My  voice  had  never  trembled  then  us  o’er 


The  page  I  scann’d.  Ehe  lov’d  this  sylvan  nook! 
And  oh !  how  oft,  as  thro’  the  boughs  above 
She  gazed  upon  a  hovering  cloud,  have  I 
Bethought  mysolf  of  He&von.  Her  soul -lit  eye 
Was  then  my  cynosure!  No  darkling  frown 
Of  gloom  or  storm  c&mo  o’er  th’  Elysian  scene. 

I  lov’d  and  I  was  happy.  Happy  love!” 

He  smiled,  and  gazed  aloft  with  brimful  eye 
As  Memory  unroll’d  the  joyous  scene 
That  erst  ho  reveled  in.  With  lightsome  heart 
And  childish  gleo  he  told  of  mem’ries  dear 
That  swept  tho  love-toned  lyre,  so  long  unstrung 
But  loaves  its  mournful  tone-chords  on  each  br«K 
Within  the  forest  grok  But  darkling  came 
Tho  gloomy  mood. 

“But  ah !  unhappy  me. 

The  withering  breath  of  lurking  Enry  came, 

To  blast  the  treaeured  bud.  Tho  storm-cloud  low  a 
The  crimson  of  a  morn  liko  this,  alas! 

Was  changed  to  blackest  darkness.  Then  there  rta 
A  voioe  from  out  tho  deep  recesses  rent 
Of  tortured  bosom,  tolling  of  the  wreck 
That  storm-clouds  left  behind.  That  phantom  f 
That  erewhile  skimm’d  tho  waveless,  azure  set , 
Bearing  tho  hopes,  the  fears,  the  destiuios 
Of  two  immortal  souls,  now  swept  the  main, 

The  billowy,  trackless,  foaming  main,  the  sport 
Of  mocking  demons  and  a  wreck  of  woe! 

The  bosom  that  till  then  with  gentle  throbs 
Responsive  heaving  to  my  own,  now  surged 
With  troublous  billows  like  a  pent-up  sea. 

Wild  fancies  and  strange  whims  usurped  the  thr:« 
Of  Reason.  Oft  this  grot  resounded  loud 
And  wild  with  imprecations — doleful  sounds, 

As  crept  the  sinews  round  these  worthless  bone*! 
That  sound  e’en  yofc  returns,  but  never  the! 

Ah,  me!” 

no  shook.  A  trem’lous  lip,  and  teeth 
That  chatter’d  as  he  gazed  with  hollow  stare, 
Bespoke  how  Mem’ry  now  was  dragging  forth 
From  out  her  deepest,  wildest  caves  amid 
The  waste  and  solitude  of  ycar%  the  dread 
And  undisguised  reality.  The  spell 
Had  come.  He  waved  his  hand!  Ah !  now  I  b>cT 
There' a  something  in  a  waving  hand  that  tpeeb 
But  to  the  heart  when  sighs  the  tongue  con/onni> 
lie,  too,  a  maniac! 
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ROUND  JACKET  FOR  A  LADY. 


BT  ESTHER  COPLEY. 


Materials. — For  this  beautiful,  knitted  jacket,  * 
pina  No.  6  are  required,  and  Berlin  wool  worked  j 
double.  Seven  ounces  of  wool  for  the  jacket;  j 
from  four  to  five  ounces  for  the  border;  either  * 
shades  for  chinchilla  or  sable,  or  white,  black  i 
and  yellow  ermine.  \ 

Abbreviations. — The  meaning  of  the  abbre-  S 
riations  in  this,  and  subsequent  articles  on  knit*  ? 
ting  are  as  follows : —  j 

K.  Knit  K  with  a  figure,  knit  so  many  ! 
stitches ;  as,  K3,  knit  three  stitches.  \ 

P.  Purl.  P  with  a  figure,  purl  so  many  \ 
stitches ;  as,  P3,  purl  three  stitches.  j 

S.  Slip  a  stitch.  > 

0.  Make  an  open  stitch  by  bringing  the  wool  < 

forward.  j 

T.  Take  in,  or  reduce.  \ 

T.  B.  Take  in  from  the  back.  I 

Tp.  Purl  two  stitches  as  one.  j 

Vol.  XXX.— 22  * 


R.  A  row. 

|| :  :||  Repeat.  On  reaching  the  second  of  these 
marks  all  that  was  done  between  them  is  to  be 
repeated. 

||:  :||2  (or  any  other  figure.)  Repeat  twice, 
(or  as  manjr  times  as  the  figure  indicates.) 

||:  :|| — Repeat  to  the  end  of  the  row,  or  round. 

D.  Decrease,  without  bringing  the  wool  in 
front,  plain  knit  four  stitches,  that  is,  the  loops 
that  would  have  formed  two  brioche  stitches, 
taking  as  one  the  stitch  and  the  loop  that  crosses 
it.  On  returning  to  that  part,  bring  the  wool 
in  front  as  usual,  slip  two  of  the  four  stitches, 
(instead  of  one)  knit  the  other  two  as  one.  In 
the  next  row  the  two  slipped  stitches  are  to  be 
knitted  as  one  with  the  loop  that  crosses  them. 

To  Make  the  Ermine. — Thread  a  darning* 
needle  with  black  Berlin  wool,  bring  the  ends 
together,  fasten  it  on  double,  and  in  a  sort  of 
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ROUND  JACKET  FOR  A  LADY. 


embroidery  work  on  the  white  for  knitting.  Six  »  D,  work  sixteen,  D,  work  one,  D,  work  om, 
stitches  will  be  sufficient.  They  should  be  rather  j  work  twelve.  Work  fifty-one  rows,  making : 
more  than  an  inch  long,  bat  not  exactly  the  same  5  all  fifty-eight  in  the  waist, 
length  toward  the  tip.  Having  fastened  the  wool  |  59th  (waist)  row,  work  thirteen  brioche  stitcha 
securely  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work,  draw  it  |  Cast  off  six.*  Eighteen  (brioche.)  Cast  off  si 
through  to  the  right  side.  Set  in  the  needle  <  Work  thirteen  (brioche.) 
rather  more  than  an  inch  forward,  turning  the  i  On  these  thirteen  brioche  stitches  work  s£j 
point  backward ;  so  bring  out  the  wool  a  little  \  rows  for  one  front, 
nearer  to  the  spot  where  it  was  first  brought  5  On  the  eighteen  brioche  stitches  in  the  centre, 
through.  The  second  stitch  set  in  olose  to  where  J  work  forty-eight  rows  for  back, 
the  first  was  begun  from,  and  bring  out  the  j  On  the  remaining  thirteen,  work  sixty  rows 
needle  almost  as  close  as  possible,  but  toward  { for  second  front 

the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  this  way  work  the  whole  $  61st,  (body  row)  having  worked  along  tbt 

six  stitches,  making  them  lie  close  and  straight;  |  front  last  done,  carry  on  the  row  along  the  back, 
these  in  straw  color.  Fasten  off  securely.  Then  \  and  then  along  the  other  front  in  the  progres 
work  five  stitches  in  black  wool,  (double)  making  J  of  this  row,  neatly  and  securely  disposing  of  tie 
them  fall  in  neatly  with  the  straw  color.  The  \  ends  of  wool.  Work  three  more  rows  the  entir? 
black  stitches  oommence  just  within  the  tops  of  j  length  of  the  top;  then  decrease  for  shonldtf 
the  yellow  ones,  and  extend  about  a  quarter  of  J  thus: — 

an  inch  beyond  them,  or  rather  the  centre  stitch  1  66th  row,  work  eleven,  DD,  work  fourteen 
does  so.  The  two  on  each  side  go  a  little  and  a  \  DD,  work  eleven.  Three  regular  rows. 


little  shorter,  so  as  to  form  a  point.  A  little 
practice  is  required  to  get  quite  into  the  knack 
of  shaping  them  nicely,  but  this  is  soon  acquired, 
and  then  they  are  easily  and  quickly  done,  and 
are  very  durable. 

To  Knit  the  Jacket.— Cast  on  seventy-six. 

1st  row  0  S  K  throughout.  2nd  and  all  subse¬ 
quent  rows  0  S  T. 

At  the  end  of  4th  and  6th  rows,  cast  on  four 
additional  loops,  (two  brioche  stitches)  which 
bring  into  working  brioche  (as  in  1st  and  2nd 
rows.)  In  the  same  manner  increase  at  the  end 
of  8th  and  9th,  12th  and  13th,  16th  and  17th, 

20th  and  21st,  24th  and  25th,  28th  and  29th, 

82nd  and  83rd. 

At  the  end  of  36th  and  87th  rows,  east  on  two 
additional  loops ;  (one  brioche  stitch)  repeat  this 
increase  at  the  end  of  40th  and  41st,  44th  and  \ 

46th,  48th  and  49th,  62nd  and  53rd,  56th  and  \  of  the  2nd  row  cast  on  four  more,  and  at  the  end 
67th.  Then  seven  rows  without  increase.  The  j  of  the  6th  row  two  more.  At  the  end  cast  oJ 
number  of  brioche  stitches  now  is  seventy -eight.  j  two  (one  brioche  stitch.)  Finish  the  row 
In  the  next  seven  rows  decrease  for  the  waist,  \  return.  Cast  off  four.  Finish  the  row  and  re- 
thus: —  |  turn.  Cast  off  the  remainder.  Be  carefol  to 

1st  decreasing  row  work  nineteen,  D,  work  j  reverse  the  slope  of  the  end  to  that  of  the  begin* 
three,  D,  work  three,  D,  work  sixteen  D,  work  jning;  also  be  careful  to  make  the  shading  cor* 
three,  D,  work  three,  D,  work  nineteen.  $  respond. 

2nd,  work  nineteen,  D,  work  two,  D,  work  two,  \  For  sleeve,  cast  on  four.  At  the  eud  of  every 
D,  work  fourteen,  D,  work  two,  D,  work  two,  D,  \  fourth  row  cast  on  four  additional  stitches  At 
work  nineteen.  s  the  end  of  the  44th  row  cast  on  eight  additions! 

8rd  and  4th  rows  without  decreasing.  |  stitches.  At  the  end  of  the  46th  row  cast  on 

6th  decreasing  row,  work  eighteen,  D,  work  j  eight  more;  making  in  the  whole  thirty  brioche 
one,  D,  work  one,  D,  work  fourteen,  D,  work  one,  j  stitches.  On  these  work  eighty-six  or  ninety 
D,  work  one,  D,  work  eighteen.  |  rows,  till  the  hand  part  is  of  a  suitable  sire- 

6th,  work  nineteen,  D,  work  one,  D,  work  j  Cast  off  eight  (four  brioche  stitches.) 
twelve,  D,  work  one,  D,  work  nineteen.  j  *8ix  loops,  three  brioche  gti(che8,.  takings^ 

7th,  work  twelve,  D,  work  ene,  D,  work  one,  *  the  stitch  and  the  loop  that  is  after  it. 


69th,  work  ten,  DD,  work  twelve,  DD,  work 
ten.  Three  regular  rows. 

73rd,  work  nine,  DD,  work  ten,  DD,  wed 
nine.  Three  regular  rows. 

77th,  work  eight,  DD,  work  eight,  DD,  work 
eight.  Three  regular  rows. 

81st,  work  six,  D,  work  ten,  D,  work  ci 
Three  regular  rows. 

86th,  D,  work  three,  D,  work  ten,  D,  verk 
three,  D.  Three  regular  rows. 

Knit  three  plain  rows  and  cast  off. 

For  border,  work  a  piece  long  enonghtoge 
round  the  jacket,  sewing  it  easy  round  the  in¬ 
creasing  parts,  so  as  to  He  flat  Ten  stitebe 
will  be  a  sufficient  width ;  that  is,  five  brioche 
stitches.  To  carry  on  the  hollowing  in  front, 
begin  and  end  the  border  thus: — 

Cast  on  four;  (two  brioche  stitches)  at  the  eai 
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the  row  and  return.  Cast  off  eight  more.  After  *  cast  on  sixty-four.  Plain  knit  one  row.  One 
this,  cast  off  four  at  the  commencement  of  every  \  row  OSK;  then  0  S  T. 

second  row,  until  all  are  cast  off.  s  In  the  7th  and  8th  brioche  rows,  stop  two 

Cuff. — According  to  the  number  of  shades  i  (brioche)  stitches  short  of  the  end,  and  return, 
employed,  allow  eleven  or  thirteen  skeins  for  s  9th  and  10th,  leave  one  more  brioche  stitch 
eaoh  cuff.  One  of  the  darkest  shade  for  centre,  $  and  return.  After  this,  in  every  row  leave  two 
and  one  each  of  the  remaining  five  or  six  on  each  \  more  brioche  stitches,  until  only  ten  are  worked 
side  of  the  former.  With  lightest  shade  cast  on  \  in  the  middle.  Then  knit  to  one  end,  and  back 
tbirty-two.  Knit  one  row  plain;  one  row  0  S  again  to  the  other  end.  Next  row  work  fourteen 
K;  then  0  S  T,  till  only  enough  wool  remains  to  DD,  work  fourteen.  After  this  work  regular 
cast  off.  For  this  purpose  the  wool  had  better  ij  brioche,  till  only  wool  enough  remains  to  cast 
be  used  single.  off  (using  the  wool  single.) 

Collar. — For  the  oollar  allow  just  double  the  ;  Make  up  by  sewing,  and  finish  with  a  cord 
quantity  of  a  cuff ;  thus,  centre  two  skeins  of  ;  j  and  tassels  at  the  waist ;  and  at  the  neck  either 
darkest,  and  on  each  side  of  it  two  skeins  of  ij  a  small  cord  and  tassels  or  ribbon  strings, 
each  shade  in  succession.  With  lightest  wool 
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The  days  are  bright  enough  just  now — and  i 
long;  but  don’t  let  us  forget  that  the  long  even-  \ 
ings  will  soon  be  upon  us,  whem  home  sports  j 
will  have  to  be  looked  up.  j 


34  85 


By  the  present  paper  we  intend  to  let  you  into  j 
a  gTeat  secret,  the  secret,  namely,  of  Comio  i 
Drawing — a  method,  in  fact,  which  is  at  the  < 
bottom  of  all  humorous,  or  caricature  sketching,  j 
Don’t  let  any  one  be  alarmed,  and  suppose  that  j 
it  is  intended  to  set  you  quizzing  and  caricatur-  j 
ing  your  friends.  Far  from  it.  \ 


i 


Draw  the  oval,  Fig.  34.  Divide  it  by  trnns-  * 
*erse  lines  into  about  equal  portions.  You  have  * 


now  the  basis  for  a  face.  Let  the  central' line 
(across)  mark  the  position  of  the  eyes,  the  line 
above  that  the  top  of  the  forehead,  the  one  below 
the  bottom  of  the  nose.  By  Fig.  86  you  will  see 
this  worked  out,  and  have  what  is  considered  a 
well-proportioned  face. 

88 


Now  oddity  of  feature  or  expression  is  simply 
the  result  of  a  deviation  from  this  regularity; 
and  if,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  other  Figs., 
86,  87  and  88,  these  lines  are  plaoed  higher  or 
89  40 


lower,  or  out  of  their,  strictly  speaking,  proper 
places ,  you  have,  as  a  result,  oddity,  or  comi- 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  MOSS-BUDS. 


cality,  which  is  founded  upon  irregularity  or  *  orals,  and  try  the  effect  of  which  the  above* 
incongruity  in  things.  5  but  indications.  Your  imaginations  will  feral 

In  the  next  two  figures,  this  end  is  attained  an  endless  variety  of  subjects.  The  omissa 
by  placing  a  pair  of  dark  spectacles  upon  a  re- <  of  one  eye,  or  its  being  covered  by  ashtik? 
gularly-featured  face,  as  Fig.  40,  or  adding  a  closed  while  the  other  stares;  the  nose  iligkj 
little  flesh  to  the  lower  portion  of  that  at  Fig.  89.  on  one  side,  the  mouth  a  little  wider  thin  oial 
But  not  to  forget  the  “Art”  in  the  “Sport,”  — these  are  all  sources  of  the  humoitrai, which, 
let  me  add,  that  by  sketching  the  plain  oval,  and  however,  is  far  from  being  heightened  bj«$l 
remarking  whereabout  the  lines  of  their  fea-  ruts.  Indeed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  th 
tores  would  cut  it,  you  may,  without  difficulty,  great  distortion  or  hideousness,  so  far  from  m 
attempt  likenesses  of  your  friends  and  com-:  tributing  to  humor,  destroys  it  by  raising  pa 
panions.  ful  images  in  the  mind.  True  humor  is  eloee? 

Now  fill  your  slates  or  sketch-books  with  allied  to  kindness. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  MOSS-BUDS* 


BT  MBS.  ▲.  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Materials. — Delicate  shade  of  pink  tissue 
paper,  moss,  cups,  cotton,  wire  and  green  tissue 
paper. 

Cut  three  sizes  of  petals  as  directed  for  making  j 
a  Rose;  cut  them  rather  more  pointed  than  for  a  ' 
Rose:  make  a  bulb  of  cotton  sufficiently  large 
for  the  smallest  sized  petals  to  cover:  gum  the 
first  set  over  the  cotton,  then  fold  down  the  re¬ 
maining  petals:  curl  the  last  row  and  gum  them 
before  opening,  which  should  be  done  carefully 
with  the  ond  of  the  plyers,  or  any  fine  pointed 
instrument:  wet  the  moss  with  water,  let  it  dry, 
then  fasten  it  on  to  the  calyx  of  the  bud  with 
gum,  finish  with  a  green  cup:  wrap  the  stem 
with  green  tissue  paper,  or  green  crape  cut  bias, 
which  will  look  more  natural. 

*  Materials  por  Marino  Paper  Flowers.— 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 
japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
82  North  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid. 


LITTLE  BOY'S  OVER-COAT. 

Over-coat  for  a  little  boy  of  fire  or  six,  oalled  !  work  or  Vandykes ;  each  of  the  two  ports «*■ 
the  Xord  Seymour  ovor-coat  posing  this  over.coat  is  wpreMnt«i  with o  0 

This  little  garment,  to  be  made  either  of  white  ferent  ornament,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  & 
quilting  or  cloth,  should  be  ornamented  with  \  two  styles  above  mentioned,  bot  of  e«oi*  ** 
several  rows  of  braid  representing  either  fret-  \  or  other  of  them  must  be  used  on  both  f#» 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  MUSIC-STOOL  COVER  IN  NETTING. 
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when  the  garment  is  made.  On  the  collar,  and  j  No.  2.  Back, 

at  the  end  of  the  sleeve,  there  is  a  similar  orna-  j  No.  8.  Collar, 

ment  but  smaller.  |  No.  4.  Sleeve 

No.  1.  Front.  * 


DESIGN  FOR  A  MUSIC-STOOL  COYER  IN  NETTING. 


BT  MBS.  PULLAN. 

Matebials. — Crochet  cotton,  No.  4,  flat  bone  J  without  increase  or  decrease ;  and  again,  the 
mesh,  needle,  wide.  For  pattern  see  front  of  i  same  number  deci  easing,  by  doing  two  together 
number.  5  at  the  end  of  every  row,  which  terminates  it  It 

As  our  readers  are  already  aware,  an  octagon  { is  then  to  be  washed,  starched,  and  put  in  a 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  round  that  5  frame  to  be  darned;  after  which,  work  three 
<*n  be  made  in  netting  without  cutting.  An  j  rounds  of  plain  netting  all  around  it,  and  finish 
octagon  can  be  made  of  any  dimensions,  accord-  \  with  a  deep  fringe,  to  be  knotted  in. 
mg  to  the  following  scale: — If  you  begin  with  i  Done  with  finer  cotton  and  mesh,  this  would 
25  Btitches,  do  60  rows,  (that  is,  doubling  in  l  make  a  pretty  cake  doyley,  or  top  for  a  pin- 
rows  the  number  of  stitches)  increasing  at  the  >  cushion.  No.  16  or  20  Boar’s-head  cotton  and 
end  of  every  row ;  then  the  same  number  of  rows  l  a  steel  mesh  should  be  used. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  COLLAR  AND  SLEEYE. 


BT  MLLE.  DEVOUR. 


give  this  month  a  variety  in  this  style  of  ^  vent  it  from  contracting.  If  this  precaution  be 
*ork,  in  a  new  pattern  for  a  collar.  It  is  exe- 1  neglected,  the  disappointment  of  finding  the  work 
®nted  in  muslin  laid  over  net  India  muslin  is  j  utterly  spoiled  is  sure  to  follow,  the  net  drawing 
the  most  desirable,  and  fine  Brussels  net  best  j  in  the  muslin  the  first  time  the  work  is  in  the 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  If  English  nit  be  j  hands  of  the  laundress.  These  two  materials 
ttsed,  it  must  first  be  damped  and  dried  to  pre-  »  must  be  the  same  way  of  the  web,  and  carefully 
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tacked  together.  The  plan  which  is  by  far  the 
best  in  working  a  collar,  is  to  have  a  long  square 
of  muslin  the  size  required  by  the  pattern,  as 
when  the  shape  is  cut  out,  it  is  sure  to  drag 
at  the  neck.  The  muslin  and  net,  being  thus 
stretched  over  the  pattern,  mast  be  well  tacked 
down  upon  it;  not  only  round  the  edges,  but  in 
all  the  plain  parts  left  by  the  design.  The  work 
being  thus  prepared,  the  outline  must  be  traced 


in  tolerably  coarse  cotton,  and  sewn  over  with  a 
finer  size,  after  which  the  parts  of  the  nragUn 
intersecting  the  pattern,  which  are  superfluous, 
must  be  carefully  cut  out,  leaving  the  desiga 
upon  the  net  The  portions  marked  by  dots  an 
to  be  worked  in  any  fancy  lace  stitch,  and  a  part 
sewn  round  the  edge  to  give  a  finish  to  the  whole. 
For  pattern  see  front  of  number. 


\ 


INFANT’S  BOOT. 


BT  MLLI.  DIFOUX. 


Black  buck-skin,  with  the  braiding  pattern  \  usual  way.  The  former,  though  the  most  dors* 
cut  out,  and  scarlet  cloth  placed  under :  or  black  j  ble,  is  exceedingly  difficult,  especially  with  thu 
▼eltet,  or  cloth,  with  the  braid  run  on  in  the  *  pattern. 
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VARIETIES  IN  EMBROIDERY. 


TRIMMING  FOR  PETTICOAT. 


TRIMMING  FOR  CHILD’S  DRAWERS. 


TRIMMING  FOR  CHILD’S  DRESS. 


EMBROIDERY  FOR  FLANNEL. 
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EDITORS'  table. 


bditorial  chit-chat. 

Mrs.  Sovtbworth  Eroaord  to  Cortruutr.— 

wuTbf  t*  ”•  T  *“r»ction''  prW  for  next  year, 
will  be  an  original  nouvelette,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N 

Soathworth.  the  author  of  -  The  Lost  Heiress,”  -  The 
Deserted  Wife,"  “India,”  -Curs,  of  Clifton,”  4„. 

L  eL“dr„0°^UtUr-  M"-  Ann  S-  Stephens,  we 
bare,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  two  best  female  writers 

of  America.  Who*  other  periodical  can  show  such 
contributors,  It  wiems  to  be  a  notion,  with  some 
p  blishers,  that  a  lady',  Magasine  needs  nothing  but 
l  u^k*0"8*’  bj  tb‘rd-rat0  authors.  We  would  not 

[Zt  ir,  ^  "Ch  *n  0piDi00-  try  to  enlist 
e  best  talent  In  the  country,  regardless  of  price,  so 

~Mibl.  W°“h  "  *°°d'  0f  iU  kiQd>  " 

jwasibie.  W.  don  t  pretend  to  publish  abstruse  tree- 

or  ape  the  character  of  a  Review.  People  go 

of  *‘7  °Ter,rach  or  say,  a,  Wordsworth  dfd 
of  Coleridge,  talking,  -Now,  to  be  frank.  Smith, 
oouU  you  make  out  what  he  meant?”  The  ladi« 
wish  something  sparkling,  like  their  own  bright  we,  ■ 
something  to  give  them  relaxation  after  their  housed 

tl^rrr1  tor  th* dv;  g^n 

.rite  whir  tb‘Dd  ll°°“ing’  “  ‘hey 

•elves,  when,  their  evening  toilet  made,  they  sit 

down  to  read  “Peterson.”  It  would  be  just  as  easy 

70rhr  th*“  h<,aTy  did8CU0  e,saI8  on  morals! 
or  owlish  disquisitions  on  the  “subjective"  and  «ob-  i 

Z'T  ~-tollectual capacities, say. asanVy  i 
if  ttevTl7!6*:  n'’Iying  °hieflyin  tha‘  >>»«  '  »Rd  j 
yolm'  elr^  “  7iet’  "  W0  kn°»  fifteen  ; 

t'J  y  y0Ur  P°mpou8'  ’Olenin,  pre¬ 
tentious,  long-wuded  artiole.  than  raev  or  l 

pi  y  ones;  By  paying  liberally,  and  judg’ing  every  i 
article  on  it,  own  merits,  we  hate  got  together  a  Z 
of  contributors  which  has  no  rival.  Alice  Cary  with 
her  pastoral  stories;  th.  author  of  Susy  T,  >, 

m.r?.  ? 

.uob*«.r  bi,  pwtiiiiri“i,”fwrrtI^d0Mbj 

Stfhttd  °tW°rlh'  th6  °",y  *  hlnamed 

low.,  IK  m  Whr.D0Tel‘  h«™  00  equal,  for  intense 
Virginia  and^tld”  lift.  ^wiU  beg^  in”  oil 


j  count  on  fifty  thousand  additional  subsoilm 

1  eonsequenoe,  for  1857.  ShaU  w.  be  dissppoisW! 

I  op0'0™®108?  LrBRA*r-  Copiit’s  Poanim.- 
j  irry  Stanley,"  whose  graceful  stories  ban  t- 
|  absent  from  our  columns  too  long,  has  been  n 
j  Rating,  we  suspect,  among  the  mountains  of  5. 

!  England.  She  sends  us  a  letter  (the  firrt  for  non  & 
descriptive  of  Cambridge  Libmy,  which  sb,  ** 
during  a  flymg  trip  to  Boston,  ffe  cannot  real 
quoting  bit.  of  it.  “The  librarian,”  rtesa^-.h^i 
us  some  very  old  Latin  manuscripts,  done  intlsd 
letters  and  illuminated.  One  of  oor  part,  said  the 
man  who  did  all  that  (it  was  an  immense!;  thick 
volume)  had  a  groat  deal  of  patience;  but  lion*, 
lately  assured  her  that  no  one  but  a  woman  mr 
could  have  done  anything  ao  laborious  at  the  an. 
time  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and  truthfri,  .be* 

;  the  librarian  smiled  a  pleased  assent  and  confab 
that  it  ira.  done  in  a  convent  Then  he  shorn!  e 
a  Greek  manuscript,  taid  to  be  a  thousand  jeut<ii 
1  began  to  feel  musty  myself.  Then  a  Latin  Mi. 
of  tbe  Bible,  beautifully  illuminated  with  piemm 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  Froimrt 
(  ““  mU8t  &t  ,e**t  b*  co temporary  with  him.  Be 
>  the  greatest  treat  to  me  were  the  pictures,  part* 
j  ®r  y  e  Copley  s.  I  am  afraid  modem  portntf 
|  will  look  flat  and  wooden  after  them.  One  of  Xltfe 
\  7s  B°Jle®t«n  (I  suspect  he  was  a  Lovelace  is  ht 
l  u*  n  flounced  dressing-gown  and  ft?, 

.  is  ruffles,  and  his  comfortable  attitude,  one  aim* 
f  ®xPeots  to  hear  him  speak.  The  same,  but  to  a  1m 
I  l!gree'  ma^  be  8aid  of  a  portrait  of  his  brother 
Thomas.  As  to  Madam  Boyleston,  wife  of  this 
omas,  she  is,  if  possible,  more  wonderful  stilL  I 
know  the  feel  of  her  hand,  and  of  a  kiss  on  her 
sun  en  cheek ;  they  are  so  like  mj  own  grandma’s 
were.  Not  that  features  or  expression  are  alike,  hot 
•o  wonderful  is  their  naturalness.  And  then  om 
istens  for  the  rustle  of  the  voluminous  folds  of  the 
rich  fawn-colored  satin  dress,  as  she  rises  from  the 
gorgeous  damask  chair.  Such  portraits!" 

Rhetoric  of  a  Bath-Tewdbr.— Newport,  Bhode 
Island,  the  fashionoble  sea-side  watering-place,  ii 
celebrated  for  what  its  patrons  call  "dash."  Bran 
J  the  bath-tenders  catch  the  infection,  as  witness  the 
}  following  concluding  words  of  a  card,  from  one  who 
l  advertises  vapor-baths.  “  My  aim  is  to  teach  all  how 
l  to.  their  own  systems  agreeably  to  the  in- 

j  stinctive  laws  of  each,  and  never  to  allow  the  caps- 

J  Cltl68  and  W&nfcji  nf  An.  «.  L.  ii.  _ _ _ 


.  -  *  ucrer  10  aiiow  we 

cities  and  wants  of  one  to  be  the  absolute  measure 
of  another.  These  principles,  maintained  in  all  their 
bearings,  will  never  fail  to  bring  out  all  there* of 
healthy  mime  in  the  harp  of  a  thousand  string*:’ 
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The  Bill'  of  the  Shatemuc.  By  the  author  of  “  The  x  Sign*  of  the  Time*.  Letter*  on  the  Danger*  to 
Wide ,  Wide  World”  1  vol.,  12  mo.  New  York:  D.  v  Religion*  Liberty  in  the  Preeent  State  of  the  World. 
Appleton  &  Co. — We  are  gratified  to  hear  that  this  $  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Tranelated  from  the  German 
new  fiction  is  having  an  extensive  sale.  It  certainly  $  by  Susanna  Winkworth.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  New  York: 
has  far  higher  merit  than  many  novels  which  are  ij  Harper  &  Brother*. — Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  author 
more  extolled  by  the  critics  ;  and  it  does  not  contain  *  of  this  work,  combines  the  scholar,  the  statesman 
a  line,  (which  is  saying  much)  that  its  author  dying  $  and  the  Christian,  in  a  degree  rare  in  any  age,  but 
-would  wish  to  blot.”  It  is,  we  think,  an  im- ^specially  in  this.  The  present  volume  originated 


provement  on  either  “The  Wide,  Wide  World,”  or  s 
—  Queechy.”  The  pictures  of  rural  life  are  not  less  ^ 
accurate,  while  those  of  the  oily  are  altogether  more  | 
correct;  and  though  there  is  romance  enough  to  J 
gratify  one’s  longing  for  the  ideal,  the  romance  never  1 
becomes  absurdity.  The  characters  are  more  natural  i 
than  in  the  earlier  works  of  Miss  Warren,  and  gene-  j 
rally  better  discriminated.  Elisabeth,  the  heroine,  is 
really  an  original  conception;  so,  also,  is  Winthrop,  ] 
at  least  in  a  great  degree;  and  Will,  Mrs.  Landholm,  ] 
and  even  Rose,  are  sharply  and  effectively  drawn.  ] 
We  fancy  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  “Jane  Eyre”  | 
(or  shall  we  say  of  a  truer  observation  of  real  man-  ; 
hood?)  in  the  strong,  self-reliant  character  of  the  j 
hero,  so  different  from  the  lack-a-daisical  Lord  Mor¬ 
timers  of  a  former  schooL  The  unaffected  piety, 
which  is  incarnated  in  the  “good  mother”  of  the 
story,  does  honor  to  Miss  Warren’s  principles,  not 
loss  than  to  her  heart  On  this  account  alone,  if  on 
no  other,  we  should  heartily  recommend  the  book. 
Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25 

English  Trait*.  By  R.  W.  E inert  on.  1  vol.,  12 
mo.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  Philada : 
T.  B.  Peterson. — This  is  a  book  to  read  more  than 
once.  It  is  the  result  of  two  different  visits  to  Eng¬ 
land,  made  years  apart,  and  of  the  well-considered 
conclusions,  to  which  they  led  the  author.  Mr. 
Emerson  discusses,  in  a  terse,  condensed  style,  the 
land,  race,  manners,  ability,  wealth,  aristocracy,  uni¬ 
versities,  literature,  religion,  and  newspapers  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Occasionally  the  defects,  inevitable  to  a  scholar, 
when  he  comes  to  discuss  practical  men  and  things, 
peep  out;  but  they  are  more  than  made  up  by  the 
depth  and  significance  of  the  thoughts  crowded  into 
every  chapter.  Now  and  then  the  style  becomes  ob¬ 
scure,  from  an  excessive  desire  for  brevity;  but  this 
is  a  fault,  after  all,  more  pardonable  than  diffuseness. 
No  man  can  read  the  book  without  being  set  to 
thinking,  which  we  consider  the  very  best  proof  of 
its  superior  merit.  We  can  recall  no  work,  which 
analyzes  England  and  the  English  so  thoroughly; 
and  it  does  it,  moreover,  in  a  candid,  even  generous 
spirit,  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  characterized 
Basil  Hall,  Trolope,  Dickens,  et  id  omne  genu*,  when 
writing  about  this  country.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

Memoir*  of  Celebrated  Character*.  By  A.  De 
Lamartine.  Vol.  III.,  12  mo.  New  York:  Harper 
d:  Brother*. — The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  ap¬ 
peared  some  time  ago.  Tell,  Milton,  Antar,  Bossuet, 
and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  are  the  celebrities  dis- 
onssed.  It  is  good,  but  French.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$1,00. 


in  a  series  of  letters,  whioh  he  wrote,  on  returning 
to  Germany  from  England,  after  an  absence  in  the 
latter  place,  for  many  years,  os  ambassador  from 
Prussia.  It  exposes,  with  great  boldness,  the  abso¬ 
lutist  tendencies  of  the  age  in  Europe;  calls  on  all 
friends  of  liberty  to  rally  for  the  “good,  old  cause;” 
and  points  out  the  way  in  which  reaction  may  be 
checked  and  progress  be  again  inaugurated.  In 
future  generations,  these  letters  will  be  either  a 
warning,  or  a  prophecy,  as  Germans  and  Germany 
may  decree.  We  believe  so  entirely  in  the  advance 
of  mankind,  we  hold  so  earnestly  to  the  final  re¬ 
generation  of  all  nations,  that  we  cannot  but  think 
that  this  trumpet-call  will  be  responded  to  by  Bun¬ 
sen’s  countrymen.  As  a  mere  dissection  of  cotem¬ 
porary  Germany,  the  book  is  of  great  value  also. 
Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

Religion  in  America .*  By  Robert  Baird .  1  vol., 
8  vo.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. — The  present 
work,  as  the  title-page  lucidly  sets  forth,  is  an 
account  of  the  origin,  rolation  to  the  state,  and  ex¬ 
isting  condition  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  the 
United  States;  with  notices  of  the  unevangolical 
churches.  The  author  is  popularly  known,  at  least 
in  our  principal  cities,  for  his  lectures  on  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  Europe ;  for  he  spent  several  years 
abroad,  and  had  superior  means  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation,  especially  respecting  religious  matters.  The 
volume  before  us  has  grown  out  of  a  little  work, 
originally  written  for  the  European  public  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  in  1837.  A  writer,  who  has  seen  and 
studied  the  religious  development  in  the  Old  World 
as  in  the  Now,  is  peculiarly  capable  of  executing  a 
task  like  the  present:  and  no  one  who  purchases  this 
work,  relying  on  its  title,  will  be  disappointed.  It 
brings  the  subject  down  to  1856,  and  is  thorough, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  impartial.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$2,00 

Knight*  and  their  Day*.  By  Dr.  Doran.  1  vol., 
12  wo.  New  York:  Redjield. — Whatever  this  author 
writes,  is  well  and  racily  done.  His  present  subject 
is  a  peculiarly  felicitous  one,  and  the  volume  on  that 
account,  though  not  on  that  alone,  exceeds  in  inte¬ 
rest  his  former  ones.  Knighthood,  from  its  birth  to 
its  decay,  and  in  its  hnmorous  as  well  as  ohivalrio 
aspects,  was  never  better  treated  than  in  this  agree¬ 
able  book.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 

The  Baniehed  Son.  By  Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  1 
vol.,  12  mo.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterton. — Another 
volume  from  this  popular  writer,  similar,  in  type, 
paper  and  binding,  to  those  which  have  preceded 
it,  belonging  to  the  rovised  edition  of  Mrs.  Hants's 
!  novels.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 
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Modern  Greece,  A  Narrative  of  a  Retidenee  and  \  and  regular  teeth,  healthy  gums,  and  a  pare  break, 
Travel*  in  that  Country  /  with  Observation*  on  it*  <  are  indispensable  attributes  of  its  beauty. 
Antiquitie* ,  Literature ,  Language  and  Religion,  By  \  The  beauty  of  the  lips  depend  upon  their  fora  n< 

Henry  M,  Baird,  1  vol.,  12  mo.  New  York:  Har -  *  color,  and  on  the  delicacy  and  freshness  of  their  to 
per  A  Brother*,  After  perusing  this  volume,  and  tore-  lipi  that  are  too  thin  or  too  thick  an eqoBy 
looking  at  its  sixty  engravings,  we  have  risen  with  j  unpleaaing;  but  both  ean  be  partially  remedied  kj 
a  better  knowledge  of  modern  Qreeoe,  in  all  essential  j  gfcilful  and  judicious  treatment.  When  the  Ups  m 
points,  than  many  a  traveller,  who,  because  he  has  j  too  thin  their  volume  may  be  augmented  by  frap* 
stopped  a  fortnight  at  Athens,  thinks  he  understands  j  suctions,  by  bathing  them  with  vara,  stimuiit*$ 
the  oountry  perfectly.  Mr.  Baird  resided  for  about  $  lotions,  and  by  gently  and  cautiously  drawing  da 
a  year  in  Greece,  visiting  every  oelebrated  locality,  \  outward.  By  these  means  they  will  gradually  a 
mixing  firoely  with  the  people,  and  studying  closely  j  8ume  r0undness  and  fulness  in  the  same  waj  that 
the  antiquities,  literature,  language  and  religion.  <  muscles  acquire  sise  by  exercise  and  local  stimulants 
An  excellent  map  accompanies  the  volume.  The  yt  ^  mor#  difficult  to  repress  an  unnatural  excess  d 
engravings,  which  embrace  ruins,  modern  buildings,  j  in  the  lips;  still  some  improvement  ma y  k 
landscapes,  domestic  scenes,  Ao.,  add  greatly  to  the  S  effected  by  the  measures  we  shall  suggest  Fir* 
value  of  the  book :  and  they  are  executed  with  un-  j  the  patient,  if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  term  the  pos- 
usual  delicacy.  Altogether,  the  work  is  one,  not  lessor  of  lips  disproportionably  thick  and  large, 
merely  to  read,  but  to  preserve  in  the  library.  Priee,  j  should  endeavor  to  acquire  the  habit  of  contracting 
in  eloth,  $1,25.  j  the  lips;  secondly,  astringent  lotions  ahould  ba  frs* 

The  Old  Regime  and  the  Revolution,  By  A .  Be  \  q»«>tly  employed  to  assist  in  contracting  tbeski* 
Tocqueville.  Translated  by  John  Bonner,  1  vol.,  12  s'  while  from  time  to  time  some  simple  pomade  *<tti 
mo.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brother*.— A  work  of  j  *>•  »PPlied  Preserve  its  soR  elasticity, 
high  merit.  Indeed,  the  author  of  “Democracy  in  {  The  color  of  the  lips  depends  almost  entirely ip?s 
America”  could  not  write  indifferently,  no  matter  \  the  condition  of  the  bodily  health.  Pale  lip*  mu 


what  his  subject;  but  in  “The  Old  Regime**  he 
has  a  theme  even  better  suited  for  his  philosophic 
mind  than  were  our  republican  institutions  and  cha- 
raoter.  De  Tocquovillo  shows  that  the  centralisa¬ 
tion,  which  compels  France  to  be  a  despotism,  is  no 
new  thing;  and  that  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  failure 
of  republicanism,  and  most  of  her  politicals  ills,  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  old  regime.  The  work  is  one  of  the 
ablest  productions,  in  its  line,  which  has  appeared 
for  a  long  time.  To  the  historical  student  it  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

Evelyn  Martton.  By  the  author  of  “  Emilia  TFynd- 
Aam.**  1  vol.,  8  t?o.  New  York:  Harper  A  Bro¬ 
ther*. — A  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Marsh  is  always  welcome. 
To  much  intellectual  power,  she  unites  morality  and 
religion,  so  that  her  fictions  are  not  only  deeply  in¬ 
teresting,  but  instructive  in  the  highest  sense.  She 
is  the  very  antipodes  of  those  French  novelists,  who 
have  been  aptly  called,  by  a  late  writer,  high-priests 
of  disorder.  The  volume  is  printed  in  cheap  style, 
double  column,  paper  oovers.  Price,  fifty  cents. 


Sunfailing  symptom  of  general  debility  or  latest  fa- 
ease.  The  thin  texture  of  the  skin  which  eroa 
t  them  renders  them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  at 
!  effects  of  a  cold  temperature;  cracks  sod  exca> 
j  tions  often  oocur  from  this  cause;  but  we  be l* 
j  that  inward  heat  of  the  sytem,  independent  of  * 
J  external  influences,  is  the  most  frequent  occaskarf 
c  this  defect,  and  a  course  of  refrigerant  medkfat 
|  combined  with  a  light  diet,  is  the  only  ration*' 

I  of  remedying  the  evil.  The  following  is  a 
for  an  emollient  salve,  which  will  be  extremely  be* 
ficial : — Melt  together  one  ounce  of  white  wai,  with 
;  the  same  quantity  of  clarified  veal  suet,  and  a  qnr- 
|  ter  of  an  ounce  of  spermaceti ;  add  to  this  four  fad 
\  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  stir  the  whole  gently  till 
|  cold ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  the  attar  of  rosea 
I  Another  may  be  prepared  thus:— Melt  two  ounce 
[  of  white  wax  with  six  of  oil  of  almonds;  while  want 
t  stir  in  a  teacupful  of  rose  water.  There  are  otkr 
1  salves  of  a  less  simple  kind,  but  we  do  not  like  ti 
!  recommend  them  without  a  knowledge  of  the  staled 
;  the  lips  to  which  they  might  be  applied.  A  cajtf* 


The  Conquett  of  Eanea*.  By  William  Phillip*.  |  lozenge  gradually  dissolved  in  the  mouth,  deepen 


1  vol.,  12  mo.  Bottom  Phillip* ,  Sampson  A  Co. — 
A  republication  of  the  New  York  Tribune's  “Kansas 
Correspondence.’*  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 

Money  for  the  Million.  1  vol.,  18  mo.  Philada: 
T.  B.  Peterson. — A  little  volume  on  money-gettiog, 
cheap  at  the  shilling  which  is  asked  for  it. 


THE  TOILET. 

Thb  Mouth. — The  month  is,  of  all  the  features  of 
tho  face,  the  one  which  exacts  the  most  strict  and 
minute  attention;  full  and  richly  colored  lips,  white 


temporarily  the  crimson  of  the  lips. 

A  clever  physiologist  has  said  that  an  habited 
gentleness  and  benevolence  of  disposition  eoofa* 
to  the  warm  coloring  and  plump  fulness  of 
s  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  envy  and  malice  wrinkk 

I  and  discolor  them.  Certain  it  is  that  anger  wak*1 
them  pale,  and  late  hours  and  intemperance  vitke 
and  injure  them.  A  mouth  cannot  be  attract*” 
the  teeth  are  unclean,  covered  with  tartar,  or  ctrio*1 
the  art  of  the  dentist  has  risen  to  so  high  a  faf1* 
of  perfection,  and  professors  of  dental  surgery  **  * 
numerous,  that  we  shall  limit  our  advice  to  a  ft* 

'  general  observations  regarding  the  daily  atteaw*1 
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rhich  the  teeth  require.  Many  possess  good  teeth,  < 
>ut  few  take  sufficient  core  to  preserve  them.  The  j 
eeth  of  children  are  deplorably  neglected;  it  is  not  j 
intil  adolescence  is  nearly  at  hand,  that  personal  j 
vanity  comes  to  their  aid,  and  toothbrushes  and  den-  \ 
ifrioes  are  anxiously  used.  But  it  is  then  too  late  $ 
n  many  instances,  and  we  are  consequently  every  > 
lay  seeing  young  people  with  their  teeth  in  a  state  \ 
4  premature  decay,  while,  if  proper  care  had  been  \ 
aken  from  early  childhood,  they  might  have  pre-  \ 
erved  them  sound  and  perfect  to  an  advanced  age.  < 
The  teeth  should  be  well  brushed  night  and  morning  1 
rith  a  moderately  hard  brush,  which  should  also  act  j 
tpon  the  gums,  as  this  will  keep  up  a  brisk  circula-  | 
ion  in  them  and  render  them  firm  and  healthy;  the  s 
loath  should,  after  every  meal,  be  carefully  rinsed  \ 
ut.  It  is  prudent  to  avoid  drinking  liquids  either  !• 
x>  hot  or  too  cold,  nor  should  cold  water  be  taken  I; 
n mediately  after  hot  soup;  after  taking  acids  the  !• 
loath  should  be  well  washed  and  brushed,  for  acids  ! 
estroy  the  enamel;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  J 
i  avoid  all  dentifrices,  the  composition  of  which  is 
o known,  as  acids,  which  whiten,  while  they  ulti¬ 
mately  injure  the  teeth,  form  the  principal  ingre- 
ient. 

The  tartar  which  accumulates  round  the  teeth,  is 
msidered  to  be  a  residuum  of  the  salvia;  it  is  a 
rent  enemy  to  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  is  deposited 
iore  quickly  and  largely  in  some  constitutions  than 
i  others.  When  it  resists  the  efforts  of  the  brush, 

:  should  be  removed  by  a  skilful  dentist  If  the  ; 
aerostation  be  not  very  hard,  it  may  be  removed  by  ; 
le  following  simple  operation : — Have  a  small  cedar 
tick  pointed  at  one  end,  twist  round  the  point  a  i 
iece  of  fine  rag,  dip  this  into  the  concentrated  solu- 
on  of  chloride  of  soda,  and  rub  the  parts  where  the 
irtar  exists;  frequently  during  the  operation  wash- 
lg  out  the  mouth  with  tepid  water. 

The  mouth,  if  not  the  most  expressive  feature  of : 
ie  face,  is  certainty  the  one  which  is  the  most  fre- 
nently  called  into  active  movement,  and,  therefore,  j: 
ren  where  beauty  of  form  exists,  careful  training  is  > 
ceded  to  enable  it  to  perform  pleasingly  its  mani- 
-Id  duties.  An  elegant  manner  of  utterance  ren-  ;! 
srs  words,  insignificant  in  themselves,  agreeable  ' 
id  persuasive.  In  the  act  of  eating,  skilful,  neat 
anagement  of  the  mouth  is  very  important  to  per-  : 
►nal  appearance.  The  laugh  is  always  a  severe  test 

this  feature;  when  low  and  musical  it  is  charming  !' 

the  ear,  but  the  eye  demands  that  it  should  not  be  i 
o  often  repeated  and  never  long  sustained.  A  dis-  < 
freeable  smile  distorts  the  lines  of  beauty,  and  is  % 
ore  repulsive  than  a  frown.  There  are  many  kinds  | 

'  smiles,  each  having  a  distinctive  character;  some 
in  ounce  goodness,  kindness,  and  sweetness;  others  \ 
stray  sarcasm,  bitterness,  and  pride;  some  soften  * 
e  countenance  by  their  languishing  tenderness;  $ 
hers  brighten  it  by  their  brilliant  and  spiritual !; 
vacity.  Gazing  and  posing  before  a  mirror  cannot  J 
d  in  the  acquiring  of  beautful  smiles  half  so  well  < 
t  turning  the  gaze  inward,  to  watch  that  the  heart  * 


keeps  unsullied  from  the  reflection  of  vicious  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  and  retains  no  Impressions  that  are 
not  noble,  lovely,  and  true. 


PARLOR  GAMES. 

The  Ten  Birds. — The  company  sit  in  a  circle,  and 
the  leader  of  the  game  says,  “A  good  fat  hen/'  then 
each  in  their  turn  repeat  the  words.  The  leader  says^ 
“  Two  ducks  and  a  good  fat  hen,"  which  is  also  re¬ 
peated  by  each  member  of  the  company  separately; 
then  “  Three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks  and  a 
good  fat  hen then  “  Four  plump  partridges,  three 
squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks  and  a  good  fat 
hen ;"  then  “  Five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  paiy 
tridges,  three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks  and  a 
good  fat  hen;”  then  “Six  long-legged  crows,  five 
pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three  squeak¬ 
ing  wild  geese,  two  ducks  and  a  good  fat  hen ;"  then 
“Seven  green  parrots,  six  long-legged  crows,  fivo 
pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three  squeak¬ 
ing  wild  geese,  two  ducks  and  a  good  fat  hen ;”  then 
“Eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  parrots,  six 
long-legged  crows,  five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump 
partridges,  three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks 
and  a  good  fat  hen;"  then  “Nine  ugly  buzzards, 
eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  parrots,  six  long- 
legged  crows,  five  ponting  pigeons,  four  plump  par¬ 
tridges,  three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks  and 
a  good  fat  hen;  then  “Ten  bold  eagles,  nine  ugly 
buzzards,  eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  parrots, 
six  long-legged  crows,  five  pouting  pigeons,  four 
plump  partridges,  three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two 
ducks  and  a  good  fat  hen." 

The  player  must  repeat  all  this  separately  after  the 
leader,  and  if  any  omissions  or  mistakes  are  made,  a 
forfeit  must  be  paid. 

Hunting  the  Ring. — All  the  company  are  seated 
in  a  circle,  each  one  holding  a  ribbon,  which  passes 
all  round.  A  large  brass  or  other  ring  is  slipped 
along  the  ribbon;  and  while  all  hands  are  in  motion, 
the  hunter  in  the  centre  must  try  and  find  out  where 
it  is.  The  person  with  whom  it  is  caught  becomes 
the  hunter. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

Potato  Souffle. — Take  any  number  of  large  pota¬ 
toes,  the  less  eyes  and  the  firmer  the  skin  the  better. 
Clean  them  thoroughly,  and  then  bake  them ;  after 
which  cut  a  round  piece,  not  quite  so  large  as  a  half- 
crown,  out  of  each  potato,  and  remove  as  much  of 
the  inside  os  can  be  obtained  without  damage  to  the  • 
skin.  Mash  the  potatoes  with  cream,  adding  a  little 
butter — sprinkle  over  a  little  salt,  and  put  to  it  half 
a  pint  of  good  milk;  give  it  all  a  boil;  take  the  white 
of  three  eggs,  whip  them  until  they  froth,  add 
them  to  the  potatoes  while  they  boil,  and  then  make 
the  potatoes  into  a  paste;  return  them  through  the 
orifice  in  the  skin  of  the  potato  until  each  skin  is 
full;  bake  them,  and  serve. 
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TABLE  AND  USEFUL  RECEIPTS. 


Mode  of  Cooking  Veal  Cutlet s. — The  cutlets  should 
be  cut  as  handsomely  as  possible,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  before  cooking,  they 
should  be  well  beaten  with  the  blade  of  a  chopper,  if 
a  proper  beater  be  not  at  hand;  then  fry  them  a  light 
brown,  and  send  them  up  to  table  garnished  with 
parsley,  and  rolls  of  thin  sliced,  nicely  fried  bacon; 
they  are  with  advantage  coated,  previous  to  cooking, 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  dredged  with  bread 
orumbs. 

Another  T Fay. — Procure  your  cutlets  cut  as  in  last 
receipt,  coat  them  with  the  yolk  of  eggs  well  beaten, 
powdered  bread  crumbs,  sweet  herbs,  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  nutmeg;  put  some  fresh  butter  in  the  pan, 
and  when  boiling,  put  in  your  cutlets;  now  make 
some  good  gravy;  when  the  cutlets  are  cooked,  take 
them  out,  and  keep  them  before  the  fire  to  keep  hot, 
dredge  into  a  pan  a  little  flour,  put  in  a  piece  of 
butter,  a  little  white  stock,  juice  of  lemon  to  taste, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  adding  mushroom 
ketchup,  boil  quickly  until  a  light  brown,  then  pour 
it  over  the  cutlets,  and  serve,  the  outlets  being  laid 
in  a  circle  round  the  dish,  and  the  gravy  in  the 
oentre. 

Potato  Rissoles. — Boil  the  potatoes  floury;  mash  ] 
them,  seasoning  with  salt  and  a  little  cayenne;  mince  j 
parsloy  very  fine,  and  work  up  with  the  potatoes,  j 
adding  eschalot  also  chopped  small;  bind  with  yolk 
of  egg,  roll  into  balls,  and  fry  with  fresh  butter  over 
a  clear  fire.  Moat  shred  finely,  bacon,  or  ham,  may 
be  added. 

Orange  Biscuits. — Take  the  grated  rind  of  an 
orange,  six  fresh  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  powdered  lump  j 
sugar;  put  these  into  a  mortar,  beat  them  to  a  paste;  J 
put  the  paste  into  cases,  and  bake  it  in  the  same  way  j 
as  biscuits.  \ 

Broiled  Potatoes. — Rather  more  than  parboil  the  \ 
potatoes;  pare  off  the  skin,  flour  them  and  lay  them  ] 
upon  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire;  send  thorn  to  table 
with  cold,  fresh  butter. 

Potato  Ragoult. — Mash  floury  potatoes,  make  them 
into  balls  with  yolks  of  egg,  flour,  and  fry  them; 
drain  off  all  grease,  cover  thorn  with  brown  sauce: 
serve. 

Potatoes  Glased. — Boil  well;  skin  them;  choose 
the  most  floury,  roll  them  in  yolk  of  egg,  and  place 
them  before  the  fire  to  brown. 

Mustard  mixed  smooth  with  new  milk,  and  a  littls 
cream  added,  will  keep;  it  is  very  soft,  and  by  no 
means  bitter. 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS.  j 

Uneffaceable  Ink . — Shell  Lac,  2  os.;  Borax,  1  oz.; 
distilled  or  rain  water,  18  oz.  Boil  the  whole  in  a 
closely-covered  tin  vessel,  stirring  it  occasionally 
with  a  glass  rod  or  a  small  stick,  until  the  mixture  | 
has  become  homogeneous;  filter,  when  cold,  through  \ 
a  single  sheet  of  blotting-paper;  mix  the  filtered  ■ 


solution,  which  will  be  about  nineteen  fluid  ounce, 
with  one  ounce  of  mucilage  or  gum  arabic,  prepaid 
by  dissolving  1  ox.  of  gum  in  2  oz.  of  water,  and  *U 
pulverized  indigo  and  lamp-black  ad  libitum,  Boi 
the  whole  again  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  stir  the  floi 
well  to  effect  the  complete  solution  and  admixture  of 
the  gum  arabio;  stir  it  occasionally  while  it  is  coding; 
and  after  it  has  remained  undisturbed  for  two  or  three 
hours,  that  the  excess  of  indigo  and  lamp-blaek  mar 
subside,  bottle  it  for  use.  The  above  ink,  for  doco- 
mentary  purposes,  is  invaluable,  being,  nnder  all  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  indestructible;  it  is  also  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  for  the  laboratory.  Five  drops  of 
kreosote  added  to  a  pint  of  ordinary  ink  will  affect- 
ually  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy. 

Cream  of  Roses, — Take  one  pound  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  one  ounce  of  spermaceti,  one  ounce  of  whit 
wax,  and  one  pint  of  essence  of  neroli.  Pot  the  oil, 
wax,  and  spermaceti  into  a  well  glazed  pipkin,  and 
plaoe  the  pipkin  over  a  clear  fire.  When  the  wai 
and  spermaceti  are  completely  melted,  pour  in  row 
water  by  degrees,  and  keep  stirring  and  beating  the 
mixture  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  poaz- 
tum ;  then  add  the  essence  of  neroli  and  the  proeen 
is  completed.  Put  it  into  pots  and  cover  tin  pot* 
with  leather. 

Ginger  Beer. — Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  towed 
ginger,  the  peel  of  one  lemon,  and  one  pound  of  bap 
sugar.  Put  these  ingredients  into  an  earthen 
and  pour  upon  them  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Whet 
lake  warm,  add  a  good  tablespoonful  of  ycait,  stir 
the  whole  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  fron  six¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  hours,  or  until  a  circle  of  scum  n«* 
to  the  top.  Then  skim  it,  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  f* 
three  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Secure  tie 
corks  with  twiue  or  wire. 

Orgeat. — Boil  a  quart  of  new  milk  with  a  stick  of 
cinnamon,  sweeten  it  according  fo  taste,  and  let lt 
grow  cold.  Then  blanch  and  beat  to  a  paste  three 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  twenty  bitter  almondi 
adding  a  little  cold  water  occasionally,  to  PreTe5' 
their  boiling.  Stir  the  milk  up  by  degrees  with  tb« 
almonds.  Boil  all  together,  stir  it  till  cold,  and  aw 
half  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Black  Currant  Ice  Cream . — Tske  one  large  sp008* 
ful  of  black  enrrant  jelly:  add  to  it  the  juice  of* 
lemon  and  a  pint  of  cream.  Pass  the  whole  throng 
a  sieve,  and  freeze  it  with  ice. 

Camphorated  Vinegar. — Reduce  half  an  ounce 
camphor  to  a  very  fine  powder,  mix  it  with  a  t 
rectified  spirit,  and  dissolve  it  in  six  ounces  of  acetic 
acid. 

To  Remove  Wine  Stains  from  a  Tahle-Cl** 
Hold  the  stained  part  in  milk  that  is  boiling  on 
fire.  The  stains  will  soon  disappear. 


FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 
Fio.  i. — Carriage  Dress  of  rich  brood* 
reen  and  gold.  The  skirt  is  long,  full, 60  P 
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The  corsage  is  made  with  a  basque;  a  berthe  droops 
slightly  on  the  back,  and  descends  to  the  waist  in 
front,  forming  a  lappel.  The  sleeves  are  of  one  deep, 
soft  puff,  with  a  deep  frill.  The  edge  of  the  basque, 
berthe  and  sleeves  are  trimmed  with  a  narrow  fringe. 
Bonnet  of  flame-colored  velvet,  trimmed  with  white 
lace  and  bunches  of  black  grapes.  Face  trimming 
of  white  illusion,  made  very  full,  and  black  grapes. 

Fig.  ii. — Walking  Dress  of  brocaded  satin,  in 
dark-green  colors.  This  skirt  is  also  long  and  full. 
The  corsage  high  and  close,  having  braces  of  black 
guipure  lace.  The  sleeves  are  of  the  pagoda  shape, 
short,  and  edged  with  three  frills  of  black  guipure 
lace.  Bonnet  of  brown  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  bird 
of  Paradise  feather.  Very  full  illusion  cap,  and  wide 
satin  strings.  Muff  of  Russia  sable.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  toilets  of  the  season. 

Fig.  hi. — Boxnet  composed  of  bands  of  dove- 
oolorod  terry  velvet,  ribbon,  and  white  lace. 

Fig.  iv. — Cap  of  white  lace,  black  velvet,  and 
cherry-colored  ribbon. 

Fig.  v. — Canezou  to  be  worn  with  a  low  or  half- 
high  corsage.  It  is  composed  of  worked  muslin. 
The  design  consists  of  rows  of  work  which  descend 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  point  of  the  waist  The 
sleeves,  or  (as  they  may  more  properly  bo  termed) 
the  epaulets,  are  ornamented  with  a  design  in  needle¬ 
work,  and  edged  with  a  row  of  vandyked  lace.  The 
canezon  is  edged  all  round  with  the  same  vandyked 
lace,  and  the  ends  in  front  are  edged  to  correspond. 
The  collar,  which  is  ornamented  with  needlework, 
and  edged  with  vandyked  lace,  is  fastened  in  front 
of  the  throat  by  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon.  Two  bows 
of  tho  same  on  each  shoulder.  At  the  back  of  the 
waist  the  canezou  forms  a  point,  which  is  fixed  by  a 
bow  of  pink  ribbon,  and  in  front  there  are  two  bows 
of  the  same,  one  at  the  point  and  the  other  higher  up. 

Fig.  vi.— Paletot  de  Ville,  of  cloth,  or  Prussian 
velvet,  closed  in  front  by  two  rows  of  buttons.  This 
paletot  promises  to  obtain  great  success  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  sleeves  are  rather  largo. 

Fig.  vii. — The  Ischia,  a  circle  of  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  a  deep  rich  fringe. 

Fig.  viii. — Basque  of  white  quilting,  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  jaconet  embroidered  in  satin-stitch 
and  open-work.  Braid  ornaments  with  small  buttons. 

General  Remarks. — Although  flounces  continue 
decidedly  the  favorite  stylo  of  dress,  some  very  rich 
new  silks  have  appeared,  with  narrow  satin  stripes 
in  gay  colors  or  a  black  ground,  which  run  around 
the  dress.  Cherry,  green  and  violet  ore  tho  prettiest 
colors.  The  cashmeres  are  of  the  gayest  hues.  The 
basque  still  remains  fashionable.  For  an  evening 
dress,  when  a  lady  does  not  wish  to  expose  her  neck, 
the  bodies  are  made  low  and  nearly  straight  across. 
Over  them  is  worn  those  graceful  Louis  XIII.,  or 
Marie  Antoinette  fichus.  Some  are  made  of  spotted 
tulle  and  trimmed  with  laco,  others  of  plain  muslin. 
Round  the  latter  runs  a  simple  puffing  with  a  double 
head  and  having  a  ribbon  in  it.  This  is  at  once  in¬ 
expensive  and  remarkable  for  freshness. 


;  We  may  here  mention  that  tho  admixture  of  black 
[  and  white  still  enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  fathion- 
|  able  favor.  In  articles  of  lingerie ,  especially,  the 
j  combination  of  black  and  white  lace  is  very  general. 
|  Several  white  dresses  have  been  prepared  for  ball 
I  costume.  One  of  white  crape  has  three  skirts  looped 
j  up  by  pprays  of  ivy  leaves  sprinkled  with  gold.  A 
wreath  of  ivy  leaves  ornaments  the  hair.  Another 
ball-dress,  composed  of  white  silk,  is  made  with  two 
skirts  nearly  covered  with  ruches  of  tulle  illusion. 
Up  each  side  of  the  dress  are  small  bouquets,  formed 
of  sprays  of  coral  and  green  heath,  intermingled  with 
the  trimming  of  tulle  illusion.  The  head-dress  con¬ 
sists  of  a  wreath  of  coral  sprays. 

Shawls  are  coming  every  day  more  in  favor.  For 
a  common  wrap,  the  short  cloaks  made  of  grey  cloth, 
having  hoods  and  trimmed  with  velvet,  bands  of 
plaid  cossimero,  or  plush,  are  much  used.  Some  of 
these  are  exceedingly  elegant,  and  range  from  ten 
up  as  high  as  thirty  dollars. 

Bonnets  are  somewhat  less  elaborately  trimmed 
than  they  have  been.  The  beautiful  bird  of  Para¬ 
dise  feather,  which  was  once  so  much  a  favorite,  is 
again  coming  in  vogue.  On  bonnets  of  dark  velvet, 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 

Caleches,  or  Hoods,  composed  of  satin  or  silk, 
are  now  adopted  by  many  ladies  in  Paris,  as  safe¬ 
guards  against  cold  on  entering  and  quitting  the 
theatre.  These  calechee  are  wadded  and  quilted, 
and  are  so  light  that  on  being  thrown  over  the  head, 
they  do  not  in  the  least  disarrange  the  head-dress. 
Some  are  entirely  covered  with  laco,  which  hangs 
down  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  in  the  manner  of  a 
veil.  These  are  equally  oomfortable  and  beautiful 
for  a  party  hood. 


CHILDREN'S  FASHIONS. 

Fig.  i.— Dress  tor  a  little  Girl,  of  Marie 
Louise  blue  Silk. — A  white  under-skirt,  with  an 
embroidered  edge,  falls  just  below  the  silk  one. 
Cloak  of  light  grey  cloth,  ornamented  with  bands 
of  black  velvet,  and  fastened  with  straps  of  the  cloth, 
edged  with  the  velvet.  Bonnet  of  white  silk. 

Fig.  n.— Little  Bor’s  Dress,  of  Fawn  colored 
Cashmere,  braided  around  tho  bottom.  Coat  of 
light  brown  clotb,  trimmed  down  the  front  and 
Around  the  neck  with  black  velvet.  Cambric  collar 
with  Valenciennes  edge.  Cap  of  black  velvet,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  cock’s  plume. 

Fig.  iii. — Out-of-door  Dress  for  an  Infant. — 
Cloak  of  flue  white  cashmere,  with  a  square  cape, 
edged  with  a  silk  fringe.  Bonnet  also  of  white  cash¬ 
mere,  with  a  deep  capo;  from  the  top  of  the  bonnet 
depend  long  ends.  The  whole  is  richly  embroidered. 

Some  pretty  varieties  in  juvenile  costume  have 
appeared  since  we  last  adverted  to  children’s  fashions. 
The  dresses  for  little  girls  which  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  include  one  composed  of  a  skirt  of  pink  and 
white  chequered  silk,  and  a  jacket  corsage,  or  caue- 
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zou,  of  white  muslin.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
flounce,  headed  by  a  trimming  of  pink  ribbon  edged 
with  fringe  of  the  same  color.  The  basque  of  the 
muslin  canesou  is  edged  with  needlework  in  front, 
and  on  the  shoulders  it  is  ornamented  with  rows  of 
needlework  insertion.  Bretelles  of  the  same  silk  as 
that  composing  the  skirt,  and  trimmed  with  narrow 
fringe,  may  be  added. 

Another  girl's  dress  consists  of  silk  of  a  small 
chequered  pattern  in  blue  and  white.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  six  narrow  flounces,  pinked  at  the 
edges.  The  corsage  is  low,  and  has  a  front  piece 


ornamented  with  narrow  ribbon.  The  sleeves  si 
trimmed  with  two  frills. 

One  of  the  new  dresses  prepared  for  little  boyi, 
consists  of  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  dark  blue  cash- 
mere.  The  jacket  is  ornamented  with  a  trimming 
of  passementerie;  the  trousers,  which  arc  very  wide, 
and  descend  only  a  little  below  the  knee,  are  trim¬ 
med  up  the  sides  by  a  band  of  passementerie.  White 
trousers,  finished  at  the  ends  by  a  border  of  needle¬ 
work,  ore  worn  under  the  cashmere  trousers,  beneath 
which  they  desoend  so  far  as  fully  to  display  the 
ornamental  border  of  needlework. 


PUBLISHER 

Our  Prospectus  for  1857. — We  call  attention  to 
our  Prospectus  for  1857,  to  be  seen  on  the  cover  of  this 
number.  The  Indications  are  that  we  shall  double 
our  present  largo  list,  next  year,  the  demand  for 
"  Peterson"  constantly  increasing,  and  all  persons  i 
testifying  to  its  merit  and  cheapness.  In  several  ! 
particulars,  this  Magazine  has  the  credit  of  surpass¬ 
ing  any  other.  1st.  The  literary  matter  is  far  ahead 
of  that  of  any  lady’s  Magazine,  and  will  be  even 
better  in  1857.  2nd.  The  fashions  are  later,  prettier,  ;! 
and  more  reliable.  3rd.  More  embellishments  and 
letter-press  are  given,  durmg  the  year,  in  proportion 
to  the  price.  4th.  The  mezzotints  and  steel-plates 
are  more  elegant.  5fA.  The  directions  for  Crochet 
Work,  Embroidery,  Ac.,  with  the  patterns,  are  the 
choicest  and  most  fashionable.  We  ask  our  friends 
to  interest  themselves  for  us.  If  they  begin  now  to 
get  up  clubs,  they  will  not  be  a  bit  too  soon.  Every 
body  will  subscribe  for  "Peterson,”  if  its  claims  are 
fairly  presented,  unless  an  engagement  has  been 
already  made  to  club  for  some  other  Magazine:  «o 
you  cannot  commence  too  early .  If  every  town,  where 
there  is  now  a  single  subscriber,  would  get  up  a  club, 
we  should  print  200,000  copies  monthly  next  year. 
We  intend  to  do  it  soon,  even  if  not  in  1857.  There 
has  not  been  a  year,  since  we  started,  that  we  did 
not  increase  our  list,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  Magazine  in  America, or  perhaps  in  the  world: 
and  this  is  the  best  proof  of  "Peterson’s”  merit. 
Make  haste  with  your  clubs! 


Our  Premiums  for  1857. — Among  our  premiums 
for  1857,  to  persons  getting  up  clubB,  is  "Mrs.  Wid- 
dificld’s  Cook-Book,”  bound  substantially  in  cloth. 
This  is,  beyond  controversy,  the  best  cook-book  ever 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  so  the  universal 
voice  of  the  press  already  declares.  Many  ladies,  we 
know,  would  prefer  a  useful  book  like  it  to  either  the 
"Port-Folio,”  or  "Gift  Book;”  and  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  such  we  have  added  it  to  our  list.  Its 
merits  will  be  better  understood  by  reading  the 
advertisement  of  it  on  the  cover  of  this  number. 
We  may  add  that  such  persons,  getting  up  clubs,  as 
prefer  other  books,  can  have  a  dollar’s  worth  of  T.  B. 
X 
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Peterson’s  publications,  instead  of  the  other  pre¬ 
miums.  In  these  cases,  the  names  of  the  booki 
selected  most  be  sent  to  ns.  We  will  supply  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  T.  B.  Peterson’s  books,  post-paid,  if  soli¬ 
cited.  Or  we  will  select  the  books,  if  that  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Any  one  of  these  premiums  ought  to  tempt 
persons  to  get  up  clubs:  and  all  tastes  can  bepJetse^ 
such  is  the  diversified  character  of  the  premiums. 

Cheapest  and  Best. — Says  the  Graysville  (HI) 
Journal: — "Peterson’s  is  the  cheapest  and  boH pe¬ 
riodical  of  the  kind,  published  in  the  United  SU»* 
Says  the  Salem  (0.)  Republican: — "It  is  the  lirt 
Magazine  published  in  the  United  States  or  else¬ 
where,  for  the  price.”  The  Laconia  (N.  II.)  Gasetts 
says: — "Altogether  we  think  it  the  cheapest  sad 
best  Magazine  of  the  kind  extant.”  The  Thoaasjoe 
(Me.)  Journal  says: — "There  is  always  a  freshness 
about  the  stories  in  Peterson’s  that  causes  them  tabs 
sought  after  and  read.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  Ladies’  Magazine  published.”  We 
could  quote  scores  of  similar  notices.  Those  of  you, 
who  are  getting  up  clubs,  show  this  to  your  friends. 

How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly,  at 
the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  and 
state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscriber’s  neighbor¬ 
hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  If 
the  sum  is  large,  got  a  draft  on  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange. 

Continued  Stories. — We  cannot  accept  any 
stories,  no  matter  how  good,  that  will  make  more 
than  eight  printed  pages,  or  thereabouts,  of  "Peter¬ 
son  ;”  and  we  would  rather  have  them  shorter.  We 
have  already  more  long  stories,  on  hand,  than  we 
can  publish  for  the  next  two  years. 

Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  back 
numbers  for  1856  to  any  extent,  the  numbers  being 
stereotyped.  We  stereotype  all  numbers. 

Enclose  a  Stamp. — Letters,  requiring  an  answer, 
must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  return  postage. 
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Vol.  XXX.  PHILADELPHIA,  DECEMBER,  1856.  No.  6. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  STARVED  ROCK. 


BT  MABT  W.  JANVBIU. 


In  the  far  West,  where  broad  rolling  prairies 
etretch  away  for  miles  in  billowy  nndulations — 
where  bold,  mountainous  cliffs  rise  abruptly  to 
the  Azure  sky,  crowned  with  dark  firs  and  cedars 
— not  far  from  the  head  waters  of  navigation  on 
the  Illinois  river,  and  towering  up  from  the  bank 
of  the  stream  rises  “Starved  Rock.” 

Its  walls  are  of  dark  grey  stone,  half  veiled 
with  clambering  wild  vines  and  trailing  mosses, 
as  some  old  dilapidated  castle,  relic  of  feudal 
times,  stands  buried  in  the  drapery  which  long 
ages  have  woven  about  it — and  broken  parapets 
of  stunted  cedars  and  firs  frown  threateningly 
upon  the  daring  adventurer  who  attempts  to 
scale  its  precipitous  steeps.  A  narrow,  almost 
perpendicular  path,  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  river,  is  revealed,  as  you  make  a  circuit  of 
the  base  of  the  cliff;  and  here,  he  who  would 
attain  the  highest  elevation  of  the  “Rock,”  can 
ascend. 

There  is  a  fugitive  tale,  commemorating  the 
events  which  gave  this  wild  cliff  so  strange  a 
name,  coming  down  to  us  from  those  early  times 
when  the  red-man  was  sole  lord  of  rock  and 
river  and  rolling  prairie — a  little  record  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Indian  race,  which  we  would 
now  weave  anew,  and  again  relate  “The  Legend 
of  Starved  Rock.” 

Long  years  agone,  the  brave  and  noble  Indian 
chief,  Oron.ee,  leader  of  a  powerful  tribe  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  region  adjoining  that  upon  the  Illinois, 
saw  and  loved  the  gentle  maiden,  Ulah,  daughter 
of  his  rival  chieftain. 

Oronee  was  young  and  brave;  at  his  belt  hung 
the  scalps  of  a  hundred  of  his  foes,  whom  he  had 
slain  in  the  battle  fray;  his  arm  was  strong,  his 
eye  keen  as  the  mountain  eagle's,  and  no  warrior 
in  the  chose  could  bring  down  the  fleet  deer  or 
the  fierce  panther  so  surely  as  he. 

TJlah  was  young  and  fair,  with  eyes  like  the 
evening  star,  and  dusky  locks  like  the  gathering 
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shades  of  night.  Her  heart  went  out  to  meet 
the  brave  Oronee' s ;  and  when  he  told  her  that 
his  wigwam  was  spread  with  the  'softest  furs, 
and  asked  her  to  share  it,  saying  he  would,  for 
her,  chase  the  deer  and  bring  down  the  strong 
eagle  in  his  flight — then  she  turned  from  her 
stern  father's  lodge  and  went  with  the  young 
chieftain. 

Ne-pow-ra  missed  his  daughter  from  his  lodge. 
When  he  came  back  at  night  from  the  toils  of 
the  chase,  she  sprang  not  forth  to  meet  him: 
when  he  returned  from  the  battle-field,  or  the 
deadly  ambush,  exulting  in  victory,  she  came 
not  forth  to  sing  with  his  braves  the  war-songs 
of  her  race.  The  daughter  of  a  chieftain  was 
in  the  wigwam  of  his  deadliest  foe.  He  could 
not  brook  the  insult;  and  gathering  his  bold, 
fleet  warriors  about  him  around  the  council  fire, 
told  them  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  and  bade 
them  follow  him  for  revenge. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  saw  them  on 
the  trail  of  the  fleeing  enemy,  guided  surely  by 
the  heavens  above  and  the  forest  wilds  beneath. 
Westward  the  stars  of  night  led  their  footsteps : 
and  westward  the  sunbeams,  revealing  broken 
shrubs,  and  trampled  leaves  and  mosses  in  the 
tangled  wildwood,  gave  token  that  they  were  on 
the  trail. 

And  westward,  too,  fled  Oronee  and  his  braves; 
fleeing  for  life,  and  what  was  dearer  than  life 
itself  to  the  young  chief,  the  safety  of  his  be¬ 
loved  :  and  on  the  fourth  day,  the  eagle  gaze  of 
the  fugitives  saw  the  waving  plumes  of  their 
pursuers  in  the  distance.  Before  them,  rose 
bold  and  high,  the  huge  rock  on  the  brink  of 
the  Illinois — behind  them,  came  the  enraged 
father,  with  the  fierce  warriors  of  his  tribe. 
Upon  the  wind  floated  their  wild  cries  of  ven¬ 
geance,  and  dancing,  ever  nearer  and  nearer, 
came  those  eagle  plumes. 

The  pursued  chief,  with  his  dusky  maiden  and 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  STARVED  ROCK. 


*4  sinal1  mind  of  fnihful  follower',  fled  to  fcbe  s  waters,  with  flocks  of  fowl  soaring  above  tta, 
rocky  fortress — tu  the  tower  of  strength  which  f  they  were  starring! 

rose  precipitously  in  their  path.  \  Tne  red  deer  left  browsing  in  its  leafy  cotctI 

On,  on,  came  the  pursuers,  with  wild  shouts  \  and  came  down  to  drink  the  clear  waters  below— 
and  unearthly  yells — on,  on,  and  nearer  yet,  ;  but  no  morsel  of  venison  could  pass  their  lips — 
until  they  had  reached  the  base  of  the  cliff,  J  no  drop  of  that  cool  water  lare  their  swollen, 
and  then,  singing  a  loud  war-song,  they  rushed  <  parched  tongues. 

swiftly  up  the  narrow,  steep  path.  J  The  deer  lapped  up  the  crystal  liquid  of  the 

But  the  young  chieftain's  arm  was  strong,  \  river — snuffed  the  cool  breeze,  and  then,  extek- 
and  his  arrows  swift  and  sure,  and  his  braves  >  ing  a  glimpse  in  the  waters  of  the  dusky  figures 
resolved  to  fight  tu  the  death;  so,  one  after  \  flitting  to  and  fro  on  the  rock  above,  tossed  high 
another,  as  they  had  almost  gained  the  summit  \  their  antlers  and  darted  away  to  the  greenwood 
of  the  cliff,  wero  their  enemies  pierced  by  the  s  again ;  the  bright  waters  danced  onward  bentw'i 
unerring  shafts  of  the  archers  above,  and  fell  5  with  a  wild,  mocking  freedom,  as  they  be*  t 


back  lifeless  amid  their  companions  below.  And 
then,  failing  in  this  attempt,  with  half  their  bnnd 
lying  bleeding  aud  dying  among  them,  the  sur¬ 
vivors  closed  in  dark,  serried  ranks  around  the 
base,  and  with  sullen  silence  and  invincible  de¬ 
termination,  awaited  the  lingering  death  of  their 
victims  on  the  gloomy,  sterile  fortress  above. 

Day  after  day  the  red  sun  rose  in  the  orient, 
wheeled  across  the  burning  heavens  slowly  to 
the  western  horixon,  at  mid-day  flinging  down 
scorching  beams,  and  at  twilight  throwing  long, 
lengthening  shadows  over  water,  wood,  and  roll¬ 
ing  prairie;  but  to  those  on  the  high  cliff  no 
relief  came. 


down  their  despairing  eyes:  and  there,  below, 
sat  those  dark,  stern  warriors,  grim  tad  im¬ 
movable.  Oh,  it  was  horrible! 

And  then  Ulah,  the  Indian  maiden,  came  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  with  her  long, 
raven  hair  streaming  like  the  folds  of  s  rent 
banner  upon  the  wind,  bent  over  and  pleaded 
with  agonizing  gestures  and  frantic  entretties 
to  her  sire,  whom  she  saw  far,  far  below. 

But  never  a  tone  of  tenderness,  a  word  of  for¬ 
giveness,  or  a  token  of  reconciliation,  went  op 
from  that  proud,  insulted  soul.  He  had  chosen 
the  Indian  $  revenge! 

Day  by  day  that  doomed  band  thinned  iwiy, 


Still  the  withering  sunbeams  fell  upon  them,  { till  at  length  famine  alone  reigned  conqueror 
drying  up  their  very  life-blood;  still  those  $  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  Day  by  dsy  they 
gigantic  shadows  were  flung  athwart  the  back-  \  wasted ;  and  at  last  all  was  still.  No  ghostij 
ground;  yet  deeper  the  appalling  darkness  of  s  forms  wandered  feebly  about — no  wailing  voice 
the  dusky  shadows  creeping  closer  and  closer  $  broke  the  silence.  None  of  that  fated  bind, 
about  their  hearts.  They  wore  starving !  <  save  ono  of  the  besieged  warriors,  escaped;  and 

And  there,  at  the  very  base  of  the  rock,  silent  j  he,  descending  in  the  shades  of  niglu  to  a  sheW- 
and  immovable  as  the  firs  which  shrouded  them  ?  ing  projection  still  far  above  the  river,  flung 
♦Yom  the  fierce  sun-rays,  sat  that  implacable  *  himself  down  into  the  rushing  water,  where  bis 
chieftain,  surrounded  by  his  warriors.  Neither  S  faithful  squaw  awaited  him  in  her  light  birchen 
love,  mercy,  or  pity  entered  his  flinty  heart.  I  canoe  and  received  him  ns  he  rose.  Then  p«d- 
His  bitterest  foe  had  stolen  his  fairest  flower —  ^  dling  silently  down  the  stream,  and  thence  to 
his  only  child,  the  daughter  of  a  race  of  kings  5  the  shore,  they  darted  fleetly  into  the  dark, 
had  left  his  wigwam  for  that  of  the  enemy.  $  dense  forest,  and  thus  escaped  to  tell  their  tribe 
Vengeance  upon  them  both — the  bitter  foe,  the  s  the  dreadful  tale, 
faithless  daughter!  \  When  all  was  still,  and  forms  were  no  more 

White,  wan,  and  emaciated,  they  wandered  \  seen  moving  about  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 
about  on  the  beetling  brow  of  the  cliff,  like  s  the  avenged  chieftain  and  liis  band  ascended, 
ghosts  from  the  far-off  hunting-grounds  of  their  $  The  Indian’s  wrath  wns  appeased— his  VCD’ 
race.  Strong  warriors  who  had  not  quailed  in  <  geance  had  indeed  been  terrible.  There  they 
&e  direst,  deadliest  combat,  now  sunk  down  £  lay  upon  the  grey  rock,  those  wasted,  skeleton* 
liko  reeds  before  the  breath  of  famine.  Braves  5  like  warriors,  all  stark  and  stiff;  and  there,  too, 
who  would  have  laughed  in  deris-ion  at  the  arrow  $  the  Indian  maiden  had  starved  to  death  in  the 
or  the  scalping-knife,  now  felt  a  fiercer ,  keener  *  arms  of  her  lover:  her  white  face,  oh,  so  tesrfol 
pang,  than  poisoned  shaft  or  merciless  toma-  i  to  look  upon ! — her  long,  streaming  hair  alike  ^ 
hawk  ever  inflicted.  \  bridal  veil  and  shroud! 

With  the  forests  all  around  them,  where  herds  s  And  now,  it  is  said,  full  oft  by  the  pale  n*00®* 
of  deer  roamed  free — with  the  river  beneath,  \  light  are  seen  wan,  ghostly  figures  gliding  to 
where  the  silver  trout  glimmered  through  its  ^  and  fro  upon  the  cliff,  with  dark  plumes  floating 
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upon  the  night  wind;  and  ever  and  anon,  the  >  ere  they  go  afar  to  dwell  together  in  the  Great 
spectral  forms  of  the  Indian  maiden  and  her  >  Spirits’  hunting-grounds. 

dusky  warrior-lover  stand  upon  the  brink,  and  \  And  thus  runs  “The  Legend  ef  Starred 
in  low,  wailing  roioes  chant  their  death-dirge  l  Rock  l” 


THE  MILL. 

BY  CLABA  AUGUSTA. 


'Twas  a  grey  old  mill  on  the  river,  i 

And  moss-wreaths  twined  o’er  the  eaves, 

And  in  Autumn  the  roof  was  covered 
With  the  yellow  and  crimson  leaves, 

Which  down  from  the  shelfring  maples 
Were  flung  by  the  coquetting  breeze. 

And  often  of  warm  Summer  mornings 
Ere  the  sun  bad  begun  to  peep, 

I  rode  to  the  mill  in  the  wagon — 

The  road  by  the  river  so  deep, 

And  I  said,  u  Pray,  father,  drive  careful, 

The  hill  is  so  rocky  and  steep.” 

The  miller  was  old  like  his  grist-mill, 

And  his  hair  was  white  as  his  meal, 

But  his  heart  was  true  as  the  magnet — 

His  honor  tenacious  as  steel, 

And  on  his  wrinkled  old  forehead 
Sat  virtue’s  irradiant  seal ! 

And  he’d  lift  me  out  of  the  wagon 
In  his  arms  so  brawny  and  strong — 

And  I  rested  my  head  on  his  shoulder, 

And  fain  would  have  rested  there  long, 

For  it  seemed  to  a  virtue  so  god-like  | 

Could  never  come  sorrow  or  wrong.  ? 


Then  I  played  (for  the  old  mill  was  lazy) 
Abroad  in  the  maples’  cool  shade, 

And  down  where  the  rock  in  the  river 
Wild,  frolicking  whirlpools  made; 

And  I  caught  at  the  snowy  foam-chains 
Which  around  o’er  the  waters  strayed. 

And  sometimes  I  sat  on  the  cross-beams, 
Which  held  up  the  mill’s  broken  floor, 
While  the  silver  dust-elouds  went  floating 
All  merrily  out  at  the  door — 

The  whole  was  a  rhyme  set  to  music — 

The  music — the  mill’s  hollow  roar. 

How  well  I  remember  the  hoppor 
Where  they  poured  in  the  yellow  grain, 
And  the  spout — where  ground  to  a  powder— 
It  burst  on  the  visioifagain — 

And  the  trough  where  it  fell,  patter,  patter, 
Like  the  dropping  of  Summer  rain. 

But  ’tis  all  like  a  beautiful  phantom, 

Too  lovely  and  happy  to  last, 

And  ’tis  shrined  in  the  dark,  hollow  arches 
Of  a  structure  gloomy  and  vast — 

On  its  door  is  written — a  memory — 

On  its  windows  is  graven — the  past 


I  BEAR  WITHIN  MY  HEART  A  GEM. 


BY  JULIA  A.  BARBER. 


I  bear  within  my  heart  a  gem 
So  beautiful,  and  bright, 

My  soul  is  white  and  radiant  in 
The  glory  of  its  light 
And  princely  nobles,  aye,  and  kings 
Might  covet  this  rich  gem, 

For  the  great  happiness  it  brings 
Is  worth  a  diadem. 


Star-like  she  faded  from  onr  sight, 
With  wild  flowers  on  her  breast, 
As  a  bird  in  dewy  twilight 
Might  fold  its  wings  to  rest 
But  I’ll  join  her  on  the  morrow. 
When  I  rest  within  the  tomb. 
Then  why  these  tears  of  sorrow 
That  an  angel  has  gono  home? 


Fair  as  a  lily  on  the  wave 
She  dawn’d  upon  my  sight 
My  hoarded  wealth  of  Love  I  gave 
As  stars  give  to  the  night 
Their  glory,  gather’d  from  the  day. 

My  heart  in  silence  gave 
A  love  that  cannot  pass  away, 

But  lives  beyond  the  grave. 


5 

i 

5 
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And  thus  I  bear  the  gem  of  Love 
That  ne’er  can  pass  away, 

Though  she  has  gone  to  realms  above 
To  smile  in  perfect  day; 

Our  souls  are  one,  her  bliss  I  share. 
My  life  hath  no  dark  night — 

The  radiance  of  her  glory  there 
Hath  fill’d  my  soul  with  light 
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Old  Fancy,  Mr.  R - ’•  “cullud”  cook,  was 

always  imposing,  but  she  dilated,  upon  the 
Christmas  in  question,  into  intolerable  import¬ 
ance  oyer  a  triumph  of  her  art.  “Ef  this  dinner 
don’t  beat  all  Fee  eber  cooked  afore !  Thar’s  the 
turkle-soup — that  haint  come  down  on — tetched ! 
Theys  dipt  purty  deep  into  that  air.  Then 
there’s  the  biled!  That  fish  and  chovy  sauce 
has  tickled  ’em,  I’se  be  bound !  I  never  set  my 
eyes  on  a  more  splendider  roast,  nuther.  Ef 
that  turkey  and  ca’nb’y  sauce,  and  them  browned 
’taters,  don’t  make  ’em  move  dere  grinders,  Lord 
knows  dey’d  better  jine  de  Graymites!  Now, 
you  Catharine,  help  me  up  with  de  pudden.” 

At  this  moment  a  boy,  about  fourteen  years 

old,  knocked  at  the  door,  saying,  “Mr.  R - 

bespoke  these  shag-barks  last  week.” 

“Dere's  the  nut-boy!  An’  I  hain’t  no  time  to 
crack  ’em !  Why  didn’t  you  come  afore,  and  not 
dis’pint  folks  that-a-way  ?  Folks  wants  dere  din¬ 
ners  like  ChristiansV  How  you  ’speet  our  folks 
dessert  look  b’out  nuts?  You  do  dat  again,  and 
1*11  pay  you  off  fine!” 

The  boy  listened,  with  an  amused  countenance, 
to  her  tirade,  and  then  said, 

“Well,  pay  me  now.  Fifty  cents  a  peck.” 

“Now  you’s  so  late,  you’d  better  stay  and 
crack  ’em,  and  mend  de  mischief  you’s  made.” 

“I  can’t,  Fancy.  Time  is  money  to  me.  I 
was  net  told  to  have  them  here  by  dinner  time, 
and  it’s  not  my  fault.” 

“Oh,  go  ’long  for  a  miser!  Everybody  knows 
you  does  nothing  but  scrape,  scrape,  work,  work, 
lay  by,  lay  by,  and  I  ’sposc  count  up,  count  up ! 
I’ll  tell  Miss  Lois  what  a  dis’bligin  chap  you  are. 
There,  get  out,  I  spects  you’ll  be  lookin’  after 
our  spoons.” 

Lois  at  this  instant  entered  the  kitchen,  a 
pretty  girl  of  twelve. 

“Fancy,”  she  said,  “father  says  ‘for  shame  to 
be  scolding  so  on  Christmas  day.’  We  can  hear 
you  up  in  the  dining-room!  And  give  the  boy 
a  dinner  before  he  goes.” 

He  stepped  forward.  “Tell  your  father  it  is 
John  West  who  is  here,  and  he  knows  well  enough 
I  never  accept  charity — nor  steal  spoons.  Our 
fathers  were  friends  and  partners,  Miss — and 
equal*.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know.  And  father  so  often  praises 
you,  that  we  all  like  you  very  much.” 
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j  She  smiled,  nodded,  and  retired.  John  stood 

Iwith  a  glowing  face,  hesitating  at  the  door. 

The  humbled  cook  was  at  this  moment  bnsj 
(  with  a  huge  plum-pudding,  which  she  sprinkled 
with  brandy,  lit,  and  sent  to  table  in  a  blue 
blaze.  Then  she  turned  to  John  Weet  sharply 
“Well,  what’s  wanted  now?” 

*  “Give  me  a  hammer — and  quickly,  Fancy.” 

I  “Oh,  you  go  count  your  money  1”  she  mat¬ 
tered — but  did  as  he  desired. 

He  cracked  the  nuts.  “Now,”  he  said,  “tell 
Miss  Lois  that  I  will  do  anything  for  her,  little 
service  or  great  service.”  Then  he  went  away. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  he  was  seated  in  his 
own  farm-yard,  eating  hi*  Christmas  dinner  in 
the  sunshine  to  keep  warm.  For  his  mother  and 
the  children  had  gone  to  spend  a  merry  day  at 
his  old  aunts,  and  the  house  was  fireless  and 
empty.  His  feast  was  of  bread  and  butter,  cold 
potatoes  and  salt.  Immediately  after  partaking 
of  it,  he  resumed  his  work,  splitting  and  piling 
fire-wood. 

A  gay  sleighing  party  passed — some  half- 
|  dozen  little  cutters,  with  their  fairy  silver  bells: 

Ii  one  omnibus,  with  six  fresh  horses  aDd  deeper- 
{ toned  musio,  besides  several  family  sleighs  oier- 
flowing  with  rosy  little  children*  They  were  all 
going  to  the  large  farm-house  beyond,  wherein 
the  ample  hall  they  were  to  have  music  and 
dancing.  In  the  kitchen  they  were  to  be  treated 
to  hot  coffee,  mince  pies,  doughnuts,  pop-corn, 
and  sundry  other  country  dainties  in  an  amazing 
jumble,  but  from  which  city  taste  could  choose 
what  would  have  a  fine  relish. 

IAs  a  sleigh  full  of  boys  passed  John,  they 
began  to  hoot  and  groan,  crying, 

“Miser!  miser!”  “Working  on  Christmas!” 

\  “Don’t  you  want  a  job?  8crape  my  pig  and  yon 
<  may  have  the  bristles.  I’ll  engage  you— dip  » 
j  week.  Three  groans  for  Johnny  Scrape!”  They 
i  stopped  maliciously  in  the  narrow  road  to  tannt 
l  him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  derisive  laugh  burst 
5  from  a  sleigh  filled  with  young  girls  which  was 
\  detained  by  them.  John  changed  color.  He 
|  dropped  his  hatchet,  threw  himself  proudly  up, 

1'  looked  savagely  at  the  boys,  and  defiantly  at 
the  girls — then  flushed  up  handsomely  and  grew 
enthusiastically  proud  as  he  said, 

^  “Laugh  away!  The  best  of  the  laugh  is  os 
^  my  side,  for  not  one  of  you  is  worth  half  whit 
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am.  Good-for-nothings!  Which  of  you  has  $  a  cent  It  is  not  much,  at  any  rate.  You  may 
i  arm  like  that,  or  the  energy  to  make  it  do  \  have  it  for  a  Chiistraas  present  Put  it  out  at 

iat  mine  does  ?”  \  interest  I  remember  now  that  Mr.  R - and 

“We  said  you  were  a  miser,  and  of  course  we  \  his  little  daughter  told  me  something  of  you. 
e  not  worth  what  you  are,  after  saving  so!”  ^  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  have  this  quarter’s  interest 
ied  a  girl’s  shrill  voice.  But  just  as  the  sleigh  \  for  a  nest  egg.  It  is  well  to  encourage  the 
ove  on,  he  caught  one  kind  look,  and  heard  an  l  worthy  poor.” 

rnest  expostulation.  Lois  R - ’s  pretty  face  ^  “Thank  yon,  sir.  But  I  don’t  want  it.  It  shall 

is  all  excitement  as  she  said,  “Oh,  don’t,  don’t.  $  be  all  paid  by  next  month,  every  cent  of  it.” 
s  good  John  West!”  s  “Come,  don’t  be  proud,  my  boy.  Be  thankful 

His  anger  vanished.  His  pride  also.  His  eyes  \  for  little — it’s  the  way  to  get  more.” 
ew  dim  as  he  lifted  his  cap,  and  held  it  off  j  “It  shall  be  paid,  sir.  I  must  go  on  piling 
itil  the  sleighs  had  jingled  out  of  hearing.  But  l  that  wood,  sir.”  He  touched  his  cap  and  went 
is  was  not  the  end  of  his  Christmas  trials,  !  to  his  work. 

tiich  seemed  sent  to  him  instead  of  presents.  <  The  gentleman  stared  after  him,  but  when  be 
A  gentleman  in  a  dashing  sleigh  drove  up  and  \  passed  him  to  go  to  his  sleigh,  gave  him  a  plea- 
ed  his  horse.  Then  entered  the  house.  John  )  sant  nod,  which  John  returned,  and  was  again 
•omptly  followed  him.  He  was  greeted  by,  \  left  alone. 

“Well,  boy,  as  I  am  passing  this  out-of-the- >  Though  all  who  approached  the  boy  closely, 
fty  place,  I  thought  I’d  better  stop  for  my  in-  |  soon  learned  to  respect  him,  he  was  generally 
rest.  Have  you  it  ready  ?”  <  disliked  for  his  silence,  reserve,  and  industry. 

“Not  quite,  sir,”  John  answered,  with  a  blush  l  He  was  detested  by  all  the  idle  young  men  of 
’  shame.  |  the  village,  and  served  as  wit  sharpener  even  to 

“Why  not,  sir,”  the  gentleman  sharply  re- j  some  of  his  neighbors  who  were  not  ill-natured, 
irted.  “It  was  due  a  month  ago.”  |  It  was  persecution,  and  it  proved  his  fine  nature 

“  I’ve  never  been  behind-hand  before,  sir.  You 
ive  been  punctually  paid  for  two  years  on  the 
sry  day.  But  our  apples  and  potatoes  both 
tiled  this  year,  and  I  can’t  have  your  money 
tade  up  for  a  month  yet.  Sorry,  sir!” 

“An  old  story.  If  not  with  you,  with  others, 
nd  I  can’t  swallow  such  stuff  as  that.  It  has 
one  fot  beef  and  pies,  and  Christmas  trees,  I'll 
e  bound.  I  must  take  measures  to  get  what  I 
avc  a  right  to,  if  you  don’t  pay  up  at  once.  Of 
ourse  your  mother  has  her  private  hoard.  Out  l  the  gate  which  he  was  mending.  She  had 
rith  that,  and  done  with  it.”  \  been  his  neighbor  for  some  months,  and  their 

“  My  mother  has  nothing,  sir.  I  tell  you  truly  <  acquaintance  now  progressed  rapidly, 
hat  I  have  done  my  best  to  earn  the  interest  on  j  “Good  for  a  dollar  a  day,  besides  all  kinds  of 
he  mortgage,  and  I  can  have  it  ready  by  next  \  work  at  home,”  he  answered,  looking  up  blush- 
aonth,  but  I  can’t  do  more.  I  have  indeed  done  <  ing  and  smiling  thoughtfully, 
ay  best  night  and  day.  I  have  worked  all  day  |  “And  what  is  a  dollar-a-day  to  any  but  a 
ong  at  the  hill-farm — for  Mr.  Willard,  then  here  \  miser,  I’d  like  to  know  ?”  she  said,  impatiently, 
tbout  the  place  until  long  after  dark — then  per-  \  “  ‘While  you  are  young  you  should  bo  gay.’ 
laps  until  twelve  o’clock  at  night  doing  odd  jobs  j  You  can  busy  yourself  with  dollars  when  you 
’or  mother,  who  is  very  feeble.  Besides,  sir,  \  are  old.  What’s  the  use  of  being  such  a  strong. 


that  he  bore  it  all,  without  swerving  from  his 
prescribed  line  of  duty. 

So  a  year  passed.  Then  Mr.  R - removed 

from  the  neighboring  city  to  the  village  in  which 
John  West  lived,  and  Lois  R - was  his  fre¬ 

quent  visitor,  the  two  farms  being  contiguous. 

“Plod,  plod,  plod — tug,  tug,  tug — work,  work, 
work.  What’s  your  life  good  for,  John  West,  I 
want  to  know?”  said  the  merry,  black-eyed, 
rosy-lipped  little  girl,  peeping  one  evening  over 


I’ve  saved  until  the  boys  shout  miser  after  me — 
ind  the  girls,  even  the  towns-folks,  sneer  and 
augh  at  me.  I’ve  stood  it  all,  and  though  a 


1 

\ 


tall  fellow,  if  you  don’t  rejoice  in  your  strength 
like  other  boys?  Come,  leave  work  for  once  on 
this  cool,  nice  evening,  and  go  out  to  the  foot- 


?entleman  born,  I’ve  not  hesitated  to  do  any  kind  ^  ball  ground.  I  will  look  on  from  our  kitchen 
if  work  that  would  turn  an  honest  penny,  so  as  ij  window,  and  see  if  you’re  not  the  best  player 
to  pay  what  I  owe,  and  not  have  true  cause  for  ^  there.  Come.” 

shame.  But,  sir,  I  have  to  say,  after  all,  that  I  j  “I  can't,  Lois,”  he  said,  and  hammered  in 
wn’t  pay.”  J  another  nail. 

“My  poor  fellow,”  cried  the  gentleman,  asto-  \  “John — do,”  with  entreaty  and  remonstrance 

hished  and  warmed,  “I  didn’t  know  that  was  the  j  in  her  tone. 

**y  of  it.  Never  mind  the  money,  I  won’t  take  *  “No,  no,”  he  said,  quickly. 
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“But  just  for  me!  It  almost  makes  me  cry,  j  and  get  lots  done — 1*11  open  it  to-night, 

John,  to  see  you  working  here.  I  want  you  to  <  don’t,  1  wont.  So  now  Pm  in  for  it!” 
have  a  good  time  for  once.  I  can’t  be  happy?  Spurred  on  by  this  resolution  he  went  to:, 
when  I  know  you  are  so  tired,  and  yet  keeping  >  daily  employment,  and  at  sunset  returned  gi'i 
on  working.”  $  saying,  as  he  hurried  along,  “In  five  miccy 

She  bent  forward  to  look  into  his  face — her  £  more  I  shall  open  it,  just  where  she  sat,  m.y 
own  innocent  countenance  full  of  pleading,  but  $  the  snow-borry.  In  two  minutes!” 
he  was  bent  over  his  carpentering,  and  only  But  when  he  turned  the  corner  he  saw  i 
hung  his  head  the  more.  He  fitted  the  cross-?  mother  leaning  over  the  gate,  and  she  reed™ 
piece  silently,  but  where  the  nails  should  have  him  complainingly  as  usual, 
gone,  two  heavy  tears  splashed.  Lois  started  ;  “Johnny,  make  haste,  and  bring  me 
as  if  frightened,  and  in  a  laughing,  crying  voice  wood  for  to-morrow  morning.  I’ve  been  vaiti% 
said,  ;  ever  so  long  for  you.  You  shouldn’t  do  sof* 

“Now,  John,  new,  John,  don’t  do  that.  I  ;  When  John  had  not  given  his  mother  the  !m 
didn’t  come  here  to  make  you  do  that.”  j:  excuse  for  ill-temper,  she  generally  6aid,  **B 

“Lois,”  said  the  boy,  turning  suddenly  to  her,  ;  shouldn’t  do  so!”  John  seldom  made  any  rtf  !J 
“you  don’t  know  what  a  comfort  you  are  to  me.  i;  but  his  disappointment,  and  the  shock  ofsu^ 
I  should  have  given  up  long  ago,  I  do  believe,  if  j  reception,  just  when  his  feelings  were  so  excited 
I  hadn't  known  that  you  didn’t  laugh  at  me  or  :  changed  their  current  into  one  of  unheard  of  U 
hate  me  But  what  ehall  I  do  when  you  are !  terness  for  him. 

gone.  You  are  going  to-morrow,  and  then  who  “Why,  mother,”  ho  said,  “no  one  is  to  bits 

will - ”  Tears  began  to  choke  him.  Lois  but  yourself.  You  need  not  begin  to  lock  m 

seated  herself  beneath  a  snow-berry  bush  and  !  for  me  another  night  till  it’s  time  for  me  to eaa 
said,  :  Then  you  won’t  lose  your  labor.” 

“John,  sit  down  here  a  minute  by  me,  I  want  i  The  instant  he  had  said  it,  his  conscience  era- 
to  ask  you  something.”  Ho  did  so.  whelmed  him  with  self-reproach. 

“I  want  you  to  confide  to  me  why  you  work  j;  “Dear,  dear,  old  mother,”  he  said,  thrers 
so  hard,  and  why  you — save  so!  You  know  I :  his  arms  around  her  neck,  “I’m  ashamed: 
would  like  to  think  well  of  you.  Please  tell  me.”  myself.” 

“My  mother — my  father  left - ”  but  he  “Well,  Johnny,  there’s  no  need  to  be, fv* 

could  not  go  on.  His  swelling  heart  would  not  better  son  never  lived;  and  I  only  stood 
let  words  come  without  sobs.  To  subdue  these  gate  to  say  that  to  you,  because  I’ve  been  k 


he  must  be  silent.  j 

“Never  mind,”  said  liis  young  comforter.  “I  \ 
believe  you  are  all  right,  and  I’ll  never  believe  { 
anything  else.”  She  hesitated,  playing  with  a  ! 
little  package — then  springing  up  and  givTng  it  5 
to  him  hastily,  she  said,  “Don’t  you  want  some-  ^ 
thing  to  remember  me  by  ?”  and  ran  away  as  j 
fast  as  she  could.  ? 

The  boy  threw  himself  face  downward  on  the  \ 
grass,  and  wet  his  coat  sleeve  through  with  his  \ 
long-repressed  tears.  He  kissed  again  and  again,  { 
with  a  passion  of  love  and  grief,  the  folded  paper,  | 
and  when  it  was  not  at  his  lips  kept  it  pressed  i 
to  his  heart.  He  did  not  open  it  that  night.  He  \ 
felt  what  was  in  it,  and  knew  he  could  not  bear  ^ 
the  sight  without  being  again — “a  baby.”  < 

The  next  morning  by  daybreak  he  had  it  in  5 
his  trembling  hand,  and  held  himself  for  some  \ 
time  suspended  on  the  brink  of  the  joy  of  open-  ? 
ing  it.  At  last  with  a  sigh  he  placed  it  under  j 
his  suspender  just  over  his  heart,  and  pinned  it  j 
there  securely.  j 

“I  feel  as  if  all  the  strength  had  gone  out  of  ^ 
me,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know  how  I  can  bring  j 
myself  to  work  to*day  at  all.  But  if  I  pluck  up  \ 


fretted  with  the  children  to-day.” 

John,  however,  punished  himself  severely.  & 
would  not  open  the  package  until  the  next 
day.  Then,  seated  in  jealous  privacy  in  « 
church -yard  behind  the  holly-trees,  heanfo^ 
the  paper  and  gaxed  with  dilating  eyes  upond* 
long,  dark  curl,  which  ho  held  by  the  neatly 
ribbon,  and  let  fall  to  its  full  length.  Wbstf 
entrancing  sight  to  him — and  how  rapturtf^J 
dear  little  Lois  was! 

And  who  is  this  boy?  I  can  tell  you, 
what  he  is  now,  but  not  what  he  will  be.  Be 
strides  onward  so  fast,  that  he  may  not  pwR 
before  he  reaches  the  Presidential  chair,  thoc^b 
now  his  feet  do  not  seem  turned  in  that  direction 
Let  me  tell  you  what  he  has  done  already, 
answer  the  question  Lois  asked  him,  “Wbyh* 
worked  and  saved  so?” 

His  father  was  an  intemperate  man,  andl^ 
his  family — which  had  a  claim  upon  him  for 
least  a  respectable  position  in  society— not  e*.T 
destitute,  but  under  the  disgrace  of  hi*  ^ 
and  reputation.  This  was  John’s  onlyinh*^ 
ance — for  the  farm  was  mortgaged,  nearly 
the  furniture  sold,  and  even  the  farm  impl*®60** 
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id  stock,  due  to  debtors  little  likely  to  be  lenient 
„  their  claims.  They  were  those  who  sold  liquor 
>  the  besotted  man.  John’s  mother  was  a  shift- 
s s,  complaining  woman,  and  he  had  four  little 
sters.  But  his  industrious  and  cheerful  spirit, 
>spite  contemptuous  treatment,  battled  its  way 
trough  all  difficulties.  lie  had  not  only  the 
uality  of  patient  eudurance,  but  the  power  of 
ilf-conquest  by  earnest  discipline.  His  farm  is 
le  best  managed,  and  his  house  the  prettiest  in 
le  Tillage.  It  is  all  redeemed,  of  course.  His 


sisters  are  among  the  best  educated  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  and  he  himself  is  our  boast  and  pride. 

But  he  is  not  married.  He  cannot  find  the 
darling  head  to  which  the  curl  belonged.  He 
is  a  happy  man — but  there  is  one  sigh  in  his 
heart,  for  since  Mr.  R - and  Lois  left  for  Eu¬ 

rope  on  that  day  long  ago,  he  has  never  heard 
one  word  of  them.  Perhaps  she  had  fulfilled 
her  mission,  to  be  a  guardian  angel  to  one  who 
needed  a  comfort  and  support  the  world  did  not 
give  him. 


DILIGENT  AND  WATCHFUL 

BY  BLANCHE  BENNAIBD1. 


No  use  is  there  in  sighing;  . 

For  Time  is  ever  flying —  j 

And  if  we  sit  with  folded  hands,  < 

Sighing,  like  Grief,  with  sable  bands,  \ 

Within  will  joy  be  dying.  £ 

We  must  be  up  and  doing,  5 

Our  duties  here  pursuing,  > 

And  run  about  with  willing  feet,  \ 

Thus  making  Life  and  Labor  sweet,  < 

And  joy  within  accruing.  < 

In  Spring  we  must  be  sowing,  \ 

Tho  seeds  that  will  bo  growing  j 

When  Summer  comes  with  wind  and  rain,  } 

Causing  sweet  flowers  to  bloom  again,  J 

And  earth’s  bright  beauties  showing.  > 


In  Summer  we  must  cherish 
The  flowers,  lest  they  perish, 

And  pUck  the  early  fruits  of  Spring, 

And  listen  to  the  birds  that  sing 
Those  songs  that  never  perish. 

In  Fall  we  must  be  reaping — 

Its  golden  harvests  keeping, 

And  laying  up  for  Winter’s  store, 

Whon  we  can  labor  thus  no  more, 

And  frosts  are  o’er  us  creeping. 

In  Winter  we  must  treasure 
Wisdom,  which  gives  us  pleasuro. 

And  look  beyond  this  sceno  of  things 
To  Heaven,  from  whence  all  comfort  springs, 
And  blessings  without  measure. 


T  n  E  DREAM. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BURGER. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  W.  ROGERS. 


I  had  a  dream  at  midnight 
My  false  one  stood  beside  me, 
And  then  my  vows  I  plighted, 
And  wish’d  his  bride  to  be; 
But  from  my  hand  that  false  one 
The  troth-ring  faithless  drew 
And  breaking  it,  a  pearl-band 
Like  chrystal,  to  me  throw. 

I  next  went  to  my  garden, 

To  see  the  myrtles  bright, 
That  were  to  form  a  garland 
Upon  my  wedding  night; 

And  there  I  lost  my  pearl-band, 
Ah,  me!  it  brake  in  twain 
Till  every  pearl  was  scattered, 
Not  to  be  found  again. 


Long  sought  I  then,  in  sadness. 
My  pearls  again  to  see, 

But  chang’d  was  all  the  garden — 
My  myrtle  rosemary. 

That  vision  was  an  omen 
To  shadow  forth  my  woe 
And  useless  is  the  dream-book, 

Or  arts  that  sybils  show. 

'Tis  past!  the  dream  has  vanish'd, 
And,  false  one,  for  thy  sake, 

The  pearls  are  wept  you  gave  me; 

Now  let  this  sad  hoart  break! 
For  in  my  plot  of  myrtles 
Tho  rosemary  has  grown, 

Poor  heart!  to  form  thy  garland, 
That  death  may  have  his  own. 
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BY  MBS.  FASJiY  CAMPLE. 

^  I  saw  that  there  was  yet  much  for  me  to  i' 
I  was  married.  The  final  tows  had  been  \  perhaps  suffer,  so  I  planted  sweet-brier  u± 
spoken,  and  I  was  no  longer  Agnes  Park,  but  $  violet*  on  Harry’s  grave,  and  then  went  oai : 
Agnes  Fleming.  I  was  the  wife  of  a  widower  l  act  and  strive  with  the  rest  of  the  striri: 
of  thirty-eight,  and  the  step  mother  of  three  j  world. 

children!  Not  the  first  chosen,  first  beloved!  About  a  year  after  my  brother’s  death.  1 1*' 
bride  of  a  young  and  ardent  lover,  such  as  my  j!  Arthur  Fleming.  I  had  been  so  shut  out  frets 
girlish  dreams  had  pictured  ;  only  a  second  wife.  >  the  world  by  Harry’s  sickness,  that  1  haJ  i\ 
The  reflection  was  not  sweet,  nevertheless,  it  j  lovers,  and  very  few  friends,  snd  I  hard’y 
was  the  thought  with  which  I  took  my  seat  in  lieved  I  could  ever  again  feel  an  interest  in  mj 
the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  me  to  my  new  one,  but  Arthur  Fleming’s  kind,  genial  marsc 
home.  The  short  wedding-tour  was  ended,  and  and  delicate  attentions  warmed  my  heart  to* 
we  were  “homeward  bound.”  A  long  ride  was  new  life.  Unconsciously,  my  whole  heart. 
still  before  us,  for  the  village,  in  which  Captain  the  more  ardent  for  its  long  stillness,  wasgio'* 
Fleming  resided,  was  twenty  miles  from  the  last  '  to  this  new  friend.  It  was  with  bitter  diVif- 
railway-station;  but  he  had  caused  his  own  car-  pointment  that  I  learned  he  had  already  bn 
riage  to  meet  us  there,  so  I  began  fully  to  realize  once  married,  for  I  could  bear  the  thought  of  a 
that  we  were  nearing  home.  j  rival,  living  or  dead;  yet  I  loved  him.  and  vl® 

The  road  over  which  we  journeyed,  was  level  <  he  asked  me  to  become  a  mother  to  his  rcotbe- 
and  smooth,  and  for  a  long  time  wound  close  by  s  less  children,  I  accepted  his  hand,  feeling  rcr* 
the  bank  of  a  broad,  New  England  river.  Fields  5  that  I  would  win  from  him  in  time,  an  affect^ 
lay  on  one  side,  stretching  far  away,  until  they  |  as  deep  and  steadfast  as  my  own.  I  knew  h 
were  skirted  by  low  woods  and  hills;  here  and  \  did  not  marry  me  for  love.  His  housed 
there  a  white  farm-house  stood,  looking  cheerful  \  lonely,  his  children  poorly  protected,  and  h 
and  almost  gay  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  The  j  needed  a  wife.  I  had  been  recommended  t> 
whole  prospect  was  rural  and  very  beautiful.  j  him  as  one  who  would  keep  his  house  in 
My  gloom  began  to  pass  away,  soothed  by  the  \  and  be  a  suitable  companion  for  his  chiMres: 
sweet  influences  of  the  summer  landscape,  and  i  after  a  brief  acquaintance  be  had  proposed  a 
visions  of  future  usefulness  began  already  to  *  due  form;  and  soon  it  was  all  settled, 
float  through  my  brain.  I  had  ample  oppor-  j  “  Almost  home!”  exclaimed  Captain  Flemitf- 
tunity  to  indulge  in  these  day-dreams,  for  Cap-  \  rousing  himself  to  look  out  of  the  carriage-w> 
tain  Fleming,  tired  with  the  long  ride,  was  half  $  dow.  The  words  sent  a  thrill  through  me,  aril 
asleep  by  the  side  of  his  new  wife.  I  was  weary 
of  taking  the  lead  in  conversation,  and  concluded 
te  leave  him  to  his  meditations,  as  he  had  left  me 
to  mine.  After  weaving  for  myself  a  very  profit-  ^  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  rather  a  desolate  site** 
able  future,  I  looked,  for  a  little,  upon  the  past.  \  tion.  Great  trees  swung  their  branches  over  the 
Oh,  that  past!  Mine  had  been  no  gay  and  >  gateway,  and  as  we  rode  between  them,  the  wind 
pampered  girlhood;  but,  looking  back,  I  saw  on  ^  made  a  sighing  sound  among  the  leaves.  Bet 
the  contrary,  years  of  loneliness,  of  weariness  \  the  lighted,  lower  windows  shone  cheerfully  i° 
and  of  sorrow.  For  four  years  I  had  watched  a  >  the  darkness,  seeming  by  their  brightness  ^ 
young,  beautiful  and  gifted  brother,  as  stricken  \  welcome  me  home* 

with  consumption,  he  had  wasted  gradually  away,  j  Jane  Fleming,  my  husband’s  sister,  who  bri 
We  two  were  orphans,  the  last  of  our  race,  and  I  been  bis  housekeeper  since  his  wife'3  death, 
all  in  all  to  each  other.  j  came  to  the  door  to  meet  us.  The  mon®* 

But  at  last  I  saw  him  laid  in  the  coffin,  and  j  her  cold  fingers  touched  mine,  I  frit  that  thtf* 
all  my  love  and  hope  were  long  buried  with  him.  j  would  be  no  sympathy  between  ns;  and 
Not  that  I  became  sad  and  misanthropic.  No;  j  we  had  entered  the  lighted  parlor,  and  1  ^ 
life  and  duty  were  not  dead,  and  looking  forward  <  scrutinized  her  face,  I  was  sure  of  it.  WM011* 

ono  1 


l  looked  eagerly  out,  through  the  twilight  shadov*. 
i  to  the  house  we  were  aproaebiog.  It  was 
'  and  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  village  street 
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word  she  stood  beside  me  while  I  took  off  my  ^  recess ;  and  a  locked  piano  was  by  the  opposite 
innet  and  gloves,  she  carried  them  away,  then  ^  wall.  I  asked  little  May,  who  had  kept  close  by 
>  silently  walked  into  the  room  again,  leading  $  me  all  the  morning,  why  this  was  so. 
e  three  children.  I  feel  now  the  chill  of  her  |  “Aunt  Jane  does  not  like  music,*1  she  said, 
esence  upon  me.  t  “and  she  keeps  the  book-case  locked,  because 

The  three  ran  into  their  father’s  arms  and  em-  \  she  says  we  must  not  read  books  until  we  are 
aced  him  affectionately,  and  as  he  caressed  i  older.” 

em  in  return,  I  perceived  that  there  was  ai  “And  why  is  the  furniture  all  covered?” 
detain  of  warmth  in  his  heart,  which,  could  1 5  “The  parlor  is  scarcely  ever  opened,”  an* 
ach  it,  would  be  enough  to  shield  me  from  *  swered  May.  “Aunt  Jane  wants  to  keep  it 
Id  and  darkness  forever.  This  show  of  pas-  \  nice.” 

mate  fondness  made  me  glad,  and  going  to  his  {  “Well,  May,”  I  said,  “go  now  and  ask  aunt 
ie,  I  tried  to  win  the  notice  of  the  children  to  \  Jane  for  the  key  to  the  book-case.  I  want  to 
yself.  \  see  the  books.” 

“It  is  your  new  mother,”  said  he.  “She  has  s  She  ran  quickly,  and  returned  followed  by 
me  to  take  care  of  you  when  I  am  gone  to  sea  {  Miss  Jane,  who  delivered  up  the  key  to  me  with 
;ain.  Ellen  and  May,  go  to  your  mother.”  <  a  dubious  kind  of  grace. 

May,  a  pretty,  blue-eyed  child  of  ten,  came  <  “I  hope  you  will  lock  the  book-case  when  you 
yly  toward  me,  and  kissed  my  cheek;  but  >  have  examined  the  books,  ma’am,”  said  she.  “I 
len.  the  eldest,  merely  gave  me  her  hand.  $  don’t  allow  the  children  to  spend  their  time  in 
len  seemed  to  have  imbibed  something  of  her  s  light  reading. 

int’s  icy  manner,  for  she  sat  aloof  and  watched  l  “What  are  they  now  reading?”  I  asked, 
e  coldly.  The  little  boy  now  lifted  his  head  <  “  They  learn  their  lessons,”  she  replied, 

am  his  father's  shoulder,  and,  seeing  that  May  l  shortly. 

aod  by  me  unharmed,  ventured  to  approach  me.  >  She  disappeared,  and  I  opened  the  book-CAse, 
“Come  to  me,  Harry!”  said  Miss  Fleming,  with  J  which  I  found  to  contain  a  most  excellent  selec- 
frown.  $  tion  of  books.  The  best  poets,  the  best  his- 

Was  his  name  Harry?  I  caught  him  to  my  \  torians,  the  best  novelists  and  biographers  were 
ms  and  held  him  closely,  so  that  he  could  not  |  there,  making  a  library,  small,  but  of  rich 
cape  to  his  jealous  aunt,  and  I  thought  in  my  )  value.  It  was  the  first  really  pleasant  thing 
cret  heart  that  I  would  make  him  like  the  \  I  had  found  in  my  new  home,  and  I  sat  an 
&rry  I  had  lost.  In  an  instant,  the  feeling  that  j  hour  or  two,  glancing  over  one  volume  after 
was  a  stranger  had  vanished,  my  heart  had  5  another,  and  re-arranging  them  on  the  shelves, 
irmed  so  toward  the  little  one  whose  auburn  {  Suddenly  Miss  Jane  looked  in,  and  in  a  mo- 
tad  nestled  in  ray  arms.  My  husband  looked  £  ment  her  face  was  pale  with  indignation,  for 
eased,  and  smiled,  giving  his  sister  a  gratified  £  there  sat  little  May  on  the  carpet,  buried  in  a 
ak,  and  I  observed  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  $  charming  old  English  annual.  Miss  Jane  took 
>r  lips,  but  it  faded  again  as  she  glanced  at  J  two  steps  forward,  and  snatching  the  book  out 
len.  When  the  clock  struck  nine,  Miss  Jane  \  of  the  child’s  hand  threw  it  on  the  table,  then 
se  and  led  the  children  to  their  chambers.  I  j  led  her  by  the  shoulder  out  of  the  room.  I  was 
de  them  good-night  as  they  went  out,  but  I  ^  mute  with  amazement  at  this  rough  government 
►ticcd  that  Ellen  made  no  answer.  \  at  first;  then  I  sprung  up  and  would  have  fol- 

Tlie  next  morning,  I  made  a  business  of  J  lowed  her,  had  not  the  fear  of  an  outbreak  re- 
>iug  over  the  house,  and  examining  its  conve-  <  strained  me. 

ences.  The  first  st*p  upon  the  broad,  gloomy  s  “Selfish  creature!”  I  exclaimed,  “you  are 
sircase  chilled  me;  but  when,  after  visiting  \  trying  to  make  these  children  like  yourself; 
ery  room,  I  sat  down  in  the  parlor  again.  I  <  ruining  them  for  all  good  or  happiness  in  life, 
is  almost  discouraged.  Such  a  dreary,  disor-  \  In  Ellen’s  sullenness  and  coldness  I  see  the 
>red  house  I  never  saw.  In  every  chamber  the  \  fruit  of  your  lAbor.  'Was  Arthur  Fleming  blind 
irtains  hung  over  the  windows  like  shrouds,  \  when  he  left  his  children  in  your  keeping?” 
id  the  air  was  cold  and  damp  as  a  dungeon.  \  I  saw  no  more  of  the  children  until  dinner, 
tiere  was  dust  on  the  walls,  on  the  windows,  \  when  by  questioning  I  learned  that  they  had 
id  the  furniture;  there  was  gloom  in  every  <  been  studying  all  the  morning  with  Miss  Flem- 
>rner.  The  parlor,  which  might  have  been  a  |  ing.  I  informed  her  that  I  should  sit  with  them 
ilightful  room,  seemed  like  a  sepulchre.  The )  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  wished  to  see  what  pro- 
irniture,  as  well  as  the  pictures,  were  covered  !  gress  they  were  making.  The  look  with  which 
ith  canvass;  a  looked  book-case  stood  in  a '  she  received  this  announcement,  plainly  indi- 
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cated  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome  listener  to 
her  lessons,  and  for  a  few  moments  my  heart 
so  failed  me,  perplexed  by  her  contemptuous 
glances,  that  I  half  determined  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  children,  but  leave  them  to  her, 
since  she  was  so  jealous  of  them.  But  my  better 
spirit  prevailed  over  me.  “They  are  mine  now,” 
I  thought,  “for  I  am  their  father’s  wife,  and  all 
his  are  mine.  Their  interest  must  be  mine, 
whatever  difficulties  I  find  in  the  way.  I  have 
come  here  of  my  free  will,  and  nothing  shall  now 
deter  me  from  doing  my  duty.” 

After  dinner,  Miss  Jane  and  the  children  re¬ 
paired  immediately  to  the  chamber  which  was 
used  as  a  school-room.  In  a  few  minutes  I  fol¬ 
lowed  them  and  quietly  took  a  seat  at  the  desk. 
She  was  drilling  them  in  arithmetic,  sending 
one  after  another  to  the  blackboard  and  talking 
all  the  time  in  a  loud,  petulant  tone. 

“Ellen!  if  you  make  such  awkward  figures 
I’ll  put  you  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
May,  will  you  stand  straight  or  be  sent  to  bed? 
Decide  note/” 

“I  cannot  understand  this  sum,  aunt  Jane,” 
sighed  May. 

“Sit  down  then  until  you  can.” 

“Do  you  not  explain  what  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand?”  I  asked. 

“All  that  is  necessary,”  she  replied.  “May 
could  understand  her  sums  if  Bhe  attended  to 
me.” 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  May  silently 
hung  her  head  over  her  slate  and  played  with 
her  pencil,  Miss  Jane  offering  no  explanation: 
Harry  alternately  counted,  with  his  fingers,  the 
buttons  on  his  jacket  and  marks  of  a  knife  upon 
his  desk;  Ellen,  whose  strong  mind  received 
knowledge  almost  intuitively,  studied  her  lesson 
quietly  and  without  difficulty.  Presently  she 
gave  her  book  to  her  aunt  and  recited  her  lesson 
perfectly. 

“Very  well,  Ellen!”  said  Miss  Jane.  “You 
may  go  into  the  garden  and  have  your  recess.” 

“Do  they  not  have  a  recess  together?”  I  in¬ 
quired,  with  astonishment,  not  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  solitary,  mirthless  exercise. 

“Not  unless  they  learn  their  lessons  equally 
well,”  she  answered.  “Harry!  if  I  live,  the 
boy  is  going  to  sleep!  Stand  in  the  corner, 
Henry,  until  you  are  awake.” 

Harry  colored  scarlet  and  went  to  the  corner, 
rubbing  his  eyes.  I  felt  disgusted  at  the  total 
lack  of  system,  order  and  justice,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  mock  school.  I  was  growing 
frightened  at  the  work  before  me,  fearful  that 
Jane  Fleming  had  sown  more  tares  than  my 
weak  hands  could  ever  root  out. 


\  Seeing  that  Harry  was  crying,  I  west  to  ka 

{ in  his  comer. 

j  “Go  away!”  he  sobbed,  when  I  laid  mrhsai 
\  on  his  head.  “Go  away,  you  axe  not  it 
\  mother.” 

[  I  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  asked  hia  vfcj 
\  he  cried. 

\  “Because  I  am  tired,”  he  answered,  uiai 
5  you  and  aunt  Jane  won’t  let  me  sit  down.” 

£  “/and  aunt  Jane,  Harry?” 

1  “Yes,”  he  sobbed  out  “Aunt  Jane  ssts rot 
J  are  come  here  to  live  always,  and  will  mike 
\  mind  you,  and  make  my  father  hate  me,”  trd 
\  the  poor  child  cried  as  if  his  heart  would  brat 
l  I  looked  around,  but  Jane  was  on  the  opposit? 
side  of  the  room,  scolding  May,  and  hid  k-: 
heard. 

“It  is  not  true,  Harry,”  I  whispered.  41 1 
love  you  and  want  you  to  love  me.  Won’t 
love  me,  darling?” 

But  he  only  thrust  out  his  little  hand  sulkulr 
and  turned  his  face  away  from  me.  Jane 
came  forward,  and  I  turned  from  tbc  cfeiJi 
with  a  sigh  of  disappointment  “But  I  will h 
patient,”  I  said  to  myself,  “they  have  long  bee 
taught  to  fear  and  dread  me;  I  cannot  at  m 
make  them  love  me.” 

The  next  morning  Captain  Fleming  left  fori 
six  months’  voyage  in  his  new  barque,  the  Mij 
Fleming.  His  parting  with  the  children  i» 
most  tender  and  affectionate,  even  tearful;  tii 
:  me  it  was  kind.  After  he  was  gone,  I  stole  up 
to  my  room  and  spent  the  morning  in  bitter 
weeping  and  sadness.  What  would  become  cf 
me  if  I  should  fail  in  trying  to  make  myself  be¬ 
loved  by  his  children,  if  their  hearts  were  irre¬ 
vocably  steeled  against  me !  Would  not  his 
grow  gradually  colder  and  colder  toward  b<! 
Fearful  prospect!  an  unloved  wife,  a  hated  step¬ 
mother  ! 

II. 

I  heard  a  soft  tap  at  my  door,  and  little 
entered.  She  too  had  been  crying,  and  vb« 
she  saw  traces  of  tears  on  my  face,  she  c*b« 
gently  up  to  me  and  crept  into  my  lap. 

“Do  you  love  father,  too?”  she  asked,  in  he* 
frank,  simple  manner. 

“Yes,  darling,  I  love  him,”  I  answered, 

I  want  to  love  you  all  and  be  loved  by  you.  N°f 
he  is  gone,  I  am  very  sad  and  lonely.  Will  yoa 
not  love  me,  May?” 

The  child  kissed  me  gravely,  but  did  not  rep!? 
s  to  the  question. 

|  “Aunt  Jane  sent  me  to  call  you  to  dinner, 
i  she  said,  slipping  from  my  arms. 

|  When  we  had  finished  this  lonely  n»M  ^ 

*  the  children  and  Jane  had  gone  up  stairs  to  tko 
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fteraoon  lessons,  I  vitited  one  or  two  rooms 
hicli  had  attracted  my  observation  the  day  be- 
>re.  One  was  the  attic  chamber,  where  I  had 
oticed  a  heap  of  old  packages  which  I  wished 
>  examine.  In  one  comer  stood  a  pile  of  old 
ictures,  some  soiled,  some  with  broken  frames, 
•ut  which  on  examination  I  found  worthy  to  be 
ubbed  up  and  newly  framed.  One  especially 
ron  my  admiration.  It  was  a  portrait  of  a 
roung  and  beautiful  woman.  The  soft  auburn 
lair  and  hazel  eyes  were  very  lovely,  and  the 
'eatures,  though  not  expressive  of  any  great 
mergy  or  depth  of  character,  were  faultlessly 
regular. 

I  heard  some  one  passing  in  the  hall,  and 
)pened  the  door  to  ask  some  questions  about 
these  pictures.  It  was  Ellen. 

“Are  you  busy,  Ellen?”  I  asked.  “If  not,  I 
wish  you  would  come  hero  a  moment.” 

Ellen  looked  surprised,  but  followed  me  with¬ 
out  any  reply. 

“I  want  to  know  something  about  these  pic¬ 
tures.  Some  of  them  are  very  fine,  and  it  seems 
to  me  strange  that  they  should  hang  here  out  of 
right.” 

“They  got  injured,”  said  Elle^t;  “and  aunt 
Jane  did  not  have  time  to  get  them  mended.” 

“Here  is  a  beautiful  landscape,”  I  said.  “See 
the  warm,  sunny  tint  of  the  water,  and  the  fields 
look  almost  as  if  the  grass  was  growing  there.” 

I  knew  by  the  quick  dilating  of  Ellen's  haael 
eyes,  as  she  looked  at  the  picture,  that  she  could 
appreciate  its  excellence,  and  I  regretted  that 
she  had  been  so  long  debarred  the  privilege  of 
cultivating  her  naturally  artistic  taste.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  help  her  make  up  the  lost  time. 

“Now  here  is  one  in  which  I  am  still  more  in¬ 
terested,”  I  said,  taking  up  the  portrait.  “Who 
is  this,  Ellen?” 

Ellen  started,  and  then  the  color  rushed  to  her 
cheeks  as  she  answered  in  a  low  voice,  “It  is  my 
mother.” 

I  had  suspected  as  much.  The  resemblance 
was  striking  between  the  pictured  face  and  little 
Harry. 

“Is  this  the  way  that  yon  preserve  your 
mother’s  portrait?”  I  asked. 

“Aunt  Jane  put  it  away  before - 

“  Before  I  came,  Ellen  V* 

“Yes,”  was  the  brief  reply. 

“Well,  I  shall  take  better  oare  of  it  in  future. 
I  axn  not  come  to  stand  between  you  and  your 
mother,  Ellen.  I  wish  you  to  love  and  honor 
her  memory  above  all  others.  I  shall  try  to 
make  you  wiser  and  happier  than  ever,  instead 
of  gloomy  and  sad.” 

There  was  a  slight  quiver  about  JEllen’s  firm 


ilip  as  she  turned  and  left  the  room.  I  began  to 
feel  encouraged.  That  evening  I  had  a  fire  made 
in  the  parlor,  the  piano  was  unlocked,  and  I  took 

i'  my  music  lVom  my  trunks.  In  the  “gloaming,” 
before  there  was  any  light  in  the  room,  save  that 
of  the  tremulous  firelight,  I  sat  down  to  play. 
They  were  all  there;  Jane  knitting  in  a  corner, 
and  the  children  seated  silently  about  the  fire. 

I  found  the  piano  an  excellent  instrument,  and 
after  playing  a  lively  waltz,  which  drew  a  sigh 
from  the  depths  of  Miss  Jane’s  bosom,  and  a 
shout  of  delight  from  my  little  Harry,  I  began 
to  sing.  It  was  an  old,  plaintive  Scotch  song 
that  I  chose ;  something  to  touch  and  melt  the 
heart. 

i  May  and  Harry  were  standing  one  on  each 
\  side  of  me  when  I  ended,  and  their  glowing  faces 
S  expressed  their  delight. 

|  “I  like  that,”  said  Harry.  “I  wish  aunt  Jane 
s  wouldu’t  keep  the  piano  locked,  so  nobody  can 
>  touch  it.” 

\  A  loud,  warning  cough  from  his  amiable  aunt 
<made  him  shrink  a  little  closer  to  me.  “Do  sing 
>  another,  please!”  whispered  May,  and  I  sung 
|  Goethe’s  Miller  and  the  Brook,  that  wild,  merry 
\  old  song. 

>  “What  do  I  say  of  a  murmur! 

<  That  can  murmur  be, 

>  'Tis  the  water  nymphs  that  nr©  singing 

^  Their  roundelays  under  me!” 

$  May  was  in  ecstasies.  “Oh,  will  you  learn 
\  me  to  play?”  she  asked.  “It  would  make  me 
$  so  happy!” 

“May!”  said  Jane,  sternly,  but  the  little  girl 
;  did  not  heed  it;  her  faith  in  her  aunt  was  fast 
:j  decreasing. 

“I  will,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,”  I  replied. 
“Both  Ellen  and  you  may  take  lessons  as  soon 
;i  as  you  please  to  begin.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
:  confined  wholly  to  arithmetic.” 

I  turned  from  the  piano  and  sat  by  the  fire, 
after  having  lighted  the  astral  lamp.  May  and 
:  Harry  were  dancing  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  even  Ellen  smiled  at  their  playful 
rudeness.  Jane,  seeing  that  they  took  no  heed 
;  of  her  dreary  coughs  and  sighs,  rose  and  left  the 
room.  I  took  quick  advantage  of  her  absence. 

Going  to  the  book-case  I  selected  an  interest¬ 
ing  volume,  and  Bat  down  with  it  near  the  lamp. 

:  “You  have  heard  of  Joan  of  Arc,  have  yon  not, 
Ellen?”  I  asked. 

“I  do  not  remember  that  I  have,”  she  an- 
;  swered.  “Who  was  she?” 

“Her  story  is  a  very  wonderful  one;  I  will 
read  it  if  you  would  like  to  hear  it,”  I  answered. 
“Is  it  true?”  cried  Harry,  leaving  his  play. 
“Yes,  Harry,  it  happened  many  years  ago  in 
'  France.  Shall  I  read  it?” 
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Harry  and  May  were  already  eager  to  hear  it,  *  “  Mrs.  Fleming,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  say 

and  Ellen  looked  interested,  though  she  said  j  here  content,  when  I  see  you  daily  undoing  viti 
nothing.  I  took  Harry  in  my  lap  and  began  to  j  all  your  might  what  I  have  been  laboring  » 
read  the  strange,  thrilling  story.  All  listened  ^ard  to  accomplish.  These  girls  were  growiei 
with  the  deepest  attention.  up  in  my  care,  discreet,  sober  and  reasosabk. 

By-and*bye  Ellen  interrupted  me,  saying,  I  shut  out  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  worn 
“If  you  are  tired,  let  me  read  awhile,  mother."  i  from  their  knowledge,  I  reared  them  in  prudoct 
I  teas  tired,  and  gave  it  up  to  her  gladly — she  \  and  soberness.  But  Arthur  Fleming  must  bring 
had  called  me  mother  I  >  a  strange  wife  here,  who  in  two  short  weeks 

At  nine,  Jane  came  and  called  them  to  bed.  j  could  by  her  wily  softness  of  manner,  win  their 
“No — no,  aunty,  we’ll  come  as  soon  as  we  find  s  foolish  young  hearts  away  from  their  tried frieni 
out  what  became  of  poor  Joan,"  cried  May —  >  and  fill  their  heads  with  vanity.  I  will  not  stay 
“shall  we  stay,  mother?"  5  where  I  and  my  teachings  are  objects  of  eae- 

“Let  them  stay  a  little  longer,"  I  said  to  Miss  J  tempt.  I  leave  you  to  your  painting  and  playing, 
Jane.  The  door  closed  and  Ellen  proceeded  with  )  your  singing  and  bouquet-making.  1  am  not  pa* 
the  story.  1  niless  as  you  probably  suppose.  1  have  still  t 

“Sing  us  one  little  song!"  said  May.  when  the  j  home  to  go  to,  now  that  I  am  driven  thanklessly 
story  was  ended.  I  complied  willingly,  and  sung  j  from  this  one.” 

“Let  us  love  one  another."  When  I  had  finished,  i  My  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  these  scornful 
May  sprang  up  and  gave  me  a  good  night  kiss,  s  words.  The  children  looked  wonderingly  at  ek 
Harry  followed  her  example.  5  and  at  her. 

“I  want  one  more,"  I  said,  turning  to  Ellon,  j  “Don’t  go,  aunty!  Mother  doesn’t  want  yw 
and  with  a  grave  smile  she  kissed  me  and  badef  to  go,"  whispered  May,  the  sweet  little  poor* 
me  good  night.  That  night  my  pillow  was  <  maker. 

haunted  with  happy  dreams.  ^  “  I  don’t  know  who  drives  you  from  here,”  ttif 

Much  of  the  ensuing  week  was  spent  in  re-  >  Ellen,  sarcastically, 
arranging  the  rooms,  in  order  to  give  them  a  \  “Jane,  I  wish  you  to  stay  with  us,”  I  said 
more  cheerful  appearance.  I  took  down  the  <  “It  is  right  that  I,  Captain  Fleming’s  xifr, 
portrait  of  the  first  Mrs.  Fleming  from  its  garret  j  should  be  a  mother  to  his  children,  and  tab 
comer,  and  hung  it  over  the  mantel  in  the  par-  \  their  care  and  education  into  my  own  band*, 
lor.  I  re-framed  the  beautiful  landscape,  and  \  I  mean  to  make  them  happy  in  their  hoine> 
it  adorned  a  little  room  opening  from  the  back  >  their  studies,  and  to  fit  them  for  good  and  iL«€fo! 
parlor,  which  had  been  used  as  a  spare  bed-  \  lives.  You  can  help  me  in  this  work,  and  I  fill 
room,  but  which  I  converted  into  a  miniature  \  be  your  friend.  Will  you  stay,  Jane?” 
library.  I  went  with  the  children  into  the  fields  $  “No,  Mrs.  Fleming.  I  will  not  stay  where  I 
to  hunt  for  early  May  flowers,  with  which  to  fill  j  am  a  mere  cipher.  But,  children,  I  do  not  desert 
the  vases  and  make  the  rooms  bright  and  fra-  \  you.  If  you  are  ever  fatherless,  or  in  trouble,  I 
grant.  s  will  come  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  your  hone 

May  took  her  first  musjc  lesson,  and  was  l  with  me  again." 
already  promising  to  sing  “Let  us  love  one?  The  stage-ooach,  which  Jane  had  seeretlfor- 
another,"  on  Christmas-day,  at  which  time  her  ^  dered  to  call  for  her,  now  rattled  up  to  the  door; 
father  would  be  home.  Ellen  had  so  far  de-  \  and  with  her  green  band-box  clasped  close!/ is 
soended  from  her  cold  heights  of  reserve,  as  to  j  her  arms,  she  took  her  seat  in  it  She  garei 
ask  me  to  learn  her  crayon-drawing ;  and  I  was  \  nod  of  freezing  dignity  to  me,  a  farewell  of  co»- 
astonished  at  the  artist-talent  she  already  ex-  ?  passionate  alfection  to  the  children,  and  then  tie 
hibited.  S  coach  drove  away. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  been  about  a  fort-  \  I  was  alone  with  home,  children  and  peace. 


“  I  don’t  know  who  drives  you  from  here,”  ttif 


hibited.  s  coach  drove  away. 

One  morning,  when  I  had  been  about  a  fort-  j  I  was  alone  with  home,  children  and  peace, 
night  with  them,  Jane  came  to  the  breakfast  \ 

table  in  her  travelling-dress.  We  were  all  sur-  j  III. 

prised,  I  most  of  all,  for  I  had  hoped  that  the  \  Six  months  passed  rapidly,  and  how  pto* 
happiness  of  the  children  would  win  her  kind-  ?  santly,  my  vivid  recollection  of  them  testifies- 
ness  also ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  “  Where  are  you  \  As  the  village-schools  were  extremely  po®r»  ^ 

going,  aunty?"  asked  May,  her  blue  eyes  ex-  \  I  was  fully  competent  to  tench  the  children  my* 

panding  with  astonishment.  Miss  Jane  deigned  F  self,  I  spent  three  hours  of  every  morning  » 
no  answer,  but  ate  her  breakfast  in  unbroken  j  study  with  them.  Two  afternoons  in  a  week  I 
silence,  then  turning  to  me,  announced  her  de-  j  devoted  to  May’s  music  and  Ellen’s  drawing;  °* 
cision.  >  the  other  afternoons  they  were  free  to  practise 
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at  home,  or  to  visit  their  village  friends,  and  5  “  Well,  meet  her  kindly  and  give  her  wel- 

receive  visits  in  return.  Our  evenings  were  J  come,”  I  said,  and  by  that  time  the  hall-door 
spent  in  reading;  and  in  the  three  months  of  <  had  opened,  and  Jane  Fleming  stood  in  the 
that  summer,  they  gained  more  intelligence  than  5  midst  of  us,  receiving  our  greetings  with  a 
in  years  before.  Their  interest  in  knowledge  \  kind  of  grim  smile.  The  girls  divested  her  of 
was  aroused,  and  whatever  they  read  was  made  s  all  her  many  shawls  and  cloaks  and  Airs,  and 
a  subject  of  free  and  cheerful  conversation,  thus  \  Harry  drew  a  rocking-chair  for  her  close  to  the 
fixing  important  facts  in  their  memories  and  \  fire. 

training  their  minds  to  habits  of  active  thought.  <  As  she  warmed  her  feet  at  the  grate,  she 
Ellen  adorned  the  walls  of  our  sitting-room  and  { looked  around  her  with  a  singular  expression 
little  library  with  several  very  fine  crayon  pic-  5  of  pity,  mixed  with  triumph, 
tures,  and  May  added  to  our  evening  readings  i  44 1  have  kept  my  promise,  children,"  she  said, 
the  charm  of  her  sweet  singing.  j  I  told  you  if  anything  happened,  I  would  come 

At  Christmas  time  we  expected  Captain  Flem-  j  to  you." 
ing.  With  what  a  glad  pride  I  looked  upon  my  j  I  started  from  my  seat,  and  a  shudder  of  ter- 
happy  group,  and  thought  of  the  gratitude  he  >  rible  forebodings  passed  through  me,  as  I  remem- 
would  feel,  when  he  saw  their  improvement  and  ?  beredthe  promise  to  which  she  referred.  “  Jane! 
witnessed  their  affection  for  myself.  I  looked  s  Jane  Fleming,  what  do  you  mean?"  I  cried, 
forward  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  meeting.  j  She  wiped  the  corners  of  her  eyes  with  her 
It  was  a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  and  we  j  handkerchief.  Then  she  said, 
were  already  deeply  engaged  in  preparation  for  5  “Ah  I  It  is  as  I  thought.  You  see  that  I, 
the  merry  season.  Green  boughs,  with  which  to  |  living  on  the  sea-shore  as  I  do,  get  news  some 
decorate  the  rooms,  were  being  made  into  fes- j  days  in  advance  of  you.  I  said  to  myself,  when 
toons  and  garlands,  and,  in  a  sly  corner,  the  \  I  heard  it,  that  it  would  be  printed  in  your 
Christmas-tree  was  waiting  its  hour  of  triumph,  j  weekly  paper  and  you  would  not  get  it  before 
Ellen  was  hurrying  to  finish  a  picture  of  Santa-  \  to-morrow.  So  I  thought  I  had  better  step  into 
Claus,  to  hang  over  the  Christmas-tree,  and  May  \  the  stage  and  ride  down  to  prepare  your  minds, 
was  practising  incessantly,  “Let  us  love  one  \  Poor  children !  Poor  children !" 
another,"  at  the  piano-forte,  while  little  Harry  <  “What  is  it?"  said  Ellen,  grasping  her  aunt’s 
entered  with  even  greater  zeal,  if  possible,  into  5  wrist  with  a  kind  of  nervous  fierceness.  This 
the  preparations  for  the  festivities.  Seated  in  \  suspense  was  growing  intolerable.  Jane  fixed 
his  little  chair,  which,  with  show  of  secresy,  <  her  eyes  steadily  on  Ellen’s  countenance  and  an- 
was  turned  with  its  back  to  the  room,  he  was  $  swered  slowly, 

working  with  his  jack-knife  on  a  present  for  {  “Last  week,  in  the  great  storm,  the  May 
“mother,"  which  from  occasional  glances,  I  <  Fleming  was  wrecked" 

judged  would  be  a  little  wooden  vessel.  i  A  low  cry  escaped  May’s  lips.  “Jane I"  I 

It  was  afternoon,  and  Ellen  and  I  had  been  ^gasped,  “my  husband — where  is  he?" 
discussing  the  propriety  of  inviting  some  friends  \  She  looked  at  me  composedly.  “The  May 
to  enjoy  our  Christmas  Eve  with  us.  We  were  l  Fleming  was  wrecked  and  sunk.  Save  the  mate 
now  in  daily  expectation  of  Captain  Fleming,  5  and  one  sailor,  who  floated  two  days  on  a  broken 
and  every  sound  of  sleigh-bells  made  us  rush  to  <  plank,  every  soul  was  lost." 
the  window.  $  I  could  utter  neither  cry  nor  moan,  so  stun- 

“ Father  is  cornel"  cried  Ellen,  as  the  sound  \  ning  was  this  terrible  news.  I  only  looked  into 
of  bells,  instead  of  passing,  ceased  at  our  door,  \  the  faces  of  my  children,  who  gathered  about 
and  we  simultaneously  sprang  up  and  ran  to  the  j  me,  indulging  their  wild  sorrow  in  pitiful  cries, 
window.  There  indeed  stood  the  expected  coach,  \  Ellen  only,  after  .a  brief  time,  seemed  to  com- 
but  who  was  that  old  lady,  with  a  green  band-  J  prehend  my  bewildering  anguish.  She  put  her 
box  held  tightly  in  her  arms,  now  bundling  out  l  young,  strong  arms  about  me,  and  led  me,  un- 
of  the  coach-door,  sending  sharp  glances  up  at  1  resisting,  to  my  chamber — there,  watched  by  her 
the  windows,  while  the  coachman  took  down  her  <  alone,  I  lay  silent  and  motionless  all  day  long, 
trunks?  {  But  my  brain  was  busy.  44 Is  it  to  this,  an 

“It  is  aunt  Jane!”  said  Ellen,  with  a  long  \  untimely  death,"  I  thought,  “that  all  I  love  are 
sigh  of  disappointment,  and  she  looked  into  my  \  fated  to  come?  My  heart  was  wrapt  in  my 
face  inquiringly.  j  beautiful  Henry,  and  he  laid  down  to  die  in  the 

44  It  is  too  bad,  too  bad  I"  said  May,  half  j  glory  of  his  youth.  My  love  rose  out  of  his 
crying,  “for  her  to  come  and  spoil  all,  just  as  i  grave  and  gathered  itself,  strong  as  life,  about 
we  were  to  have  such  a  merry  Christmas."  <  my  husband;  and  now,  in  so  little  awhile,  he  it 
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gone  also.  Was  it  for  this  that  I  gaTO  my  mind,  “Our  mother  has  the  best  claim  on  ns.  aunt 
my  heart,  my  soul  to  his  children,  only  that  they  Jane,  and  until  she  sends  us  we  will  never  lean 
should  look  up  to  me  with  their  pitiful  faces  and  her.  More  than  a  mother  Bhe  has  been  to  us, 
cry, 4  we  are  orphans!*  Where  was  he,  when  we,  and  we  have  never  been  so  happy  as  in  this  pest 
his  wife  and  his  children,  were  making  Christ-  \  half  year.  We  love  her  better  than  all  otb« 


mas  garlands?  We  were  singing  and  weaving 
the  holly  and  cedar  by  the  warm  firelight,  while 
he,  now  struggling,  now  fainting  and  sinking, 
was  smothered  in  the  horrible  waves!” 

Such  thoughts  as  these  filled  my  brain  with 
ceaseless  horror;  and  all  day  I  lay  as  one  be¬ 
numbed.  But  suddenly,  as  it  grew  dark,  and 
Ellen  brought  a  lamp  into  my  chamber,  I  was 
struck  by  her  settled  expression  of  woe.  I  bad 
forgotten  that  I  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  That 
thought  gave  me  strength.  I  rose,  took  her  by 


$  friends,  and  now  that  our  father  is  gone,  we  will 
J  not  leave  her  alone.” 

\  My  heart  thrilled  with  gratitude  that  I  could 
\  not  utter.  I  could  only  give  my  noble  Elies  i 
\  look  of  thankfulness,  and  say, 

!“I  will  be  as  faithful  to  you  as  you  have  been 
%  to  me,  Elleu.” 

\  44  Hush!”  said  May,  starting  from  her  seat 

|  “What  was  that  sound?”  She  went  to  the  wifi- 
jdow  and  looked  out.  “  It  was  only  the  wind/1 
$  she  added,  and  sat  down  by  me  again. 


the  hand,  and  went  down  to  the  other  children.  \  Jane  shot  indignant  glances  at  the  children. 
I  gathered 'them  about  me,  and  we  all  wept  to-  l  “I  little  thought  when  I  came  here  to  work  aud 
gether.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  feel  that  j  wear  myself  for  you,  that  you  would  so  soon 
I  could  speak  to  them  of  comfort.  <  desert  me  for  a  stranger.” 

The  next  morning  our  paper  came,  and  its  long  <  “Aunt  Jane!”  said  Ellen,  quickly,  “remen- 


aooount  of  the  wreck  confirmed  the  sad  tidings. 


ber  it  is  our  mother  of  whom  you  speak;  our 


Days  passed — slowly,  tearfully.  I  was  beginning  s  second  mother  to  whom  we  owe  so  much.” 
to  realize  that  we,  of  late  such  a  joyftil  group,  >  Miss  Fleming  rocked  hard,  but  was  silent 
were  now  “the  widow  and  the  fatherless.”  \  “I  do  hear  a  footstep,”  said  May,  and  ag*in 
It  was  evening,  and  we  all  sat  in  the  little  j  she  peeped  from  the  window,  but  all  was  dark 
library.  The  door  of  the  parlor  behind  us  was  {  and  silent.  My  heart  ached  with  weary  dissen* 
ajar,  but  there  was  no  light  in  there;  only  one  j  sion.  and  I  made  a  last  attempt  at  peace, 
lamp  burned  on  the  piana-forte,  which  bad  been  s  “Sister  Jane — you  shake  your  head,  bot  joi 
moved  into  the  little  room.  j  were  Ait  sister,  and  must,  therefore,  be  mine- 

Harry  lay  in  my  arms  asleep,  his  soft  curls  \  for  his  sake  I  forgive  you  for  the  many  attempt! 
falling  over  his  forehead  and  half  veiling  his  {  you  have  made  to  turn  my  children’s  heirts 
fresh,  fair  face.  Ellen  and  May,  one  on  each  £  against  me;  but  forever  after  let  there  be  ailenee 
side  of  me,  sat  at  work  on  mourning  dresses;  \  on  this  theme.  I  am  no  stranger  in  this  house, 
Jane,  too,  in  the  corner  was  sewing  black  thibet.  >  but  hold  a  mother’s  place  to  the  children  bt 
How  different  our  labor  from  that  with  which  we  i  beloved  husband  left  in  my  care.  For  thea 
had  expected  to  usher  in  the  Christmas  Eve!  ?  henceforth,  and  for  them  only,  I  shall  live  and 
By-and-bye  Ellen  looked  up  with  an  anxious  \  labor.  I  have  thus  far  tried  to  do  them  good, 
expression.  “Mother,  are  we  poor?”  she  said.  £  and  they  themselves  bear  witness  to  my  success. 

I  was  glad  that  I  could  answer  in  the  nega- 1  Trust  them  to  me,  and  let  there  be  no  more  hard* 
tive.  “But,”  I  added,  “we  know  not  how  soon  ^  ness  between  us — for  his  sake.” 
we  may  be.  This  great  misfortune  has  taught  $  Jane  Fleming  rocked  a  moment  harder  than 
us  that  nothing  is  sure.  We  must  not  lean  idly  ^  ever,  then  burst  into  tears.  She  wept  a  fc* 
on  what  wo  possess,  but  prepare  ourselves  for  $  moments  and  her  heart  was  softened, 
labor,  if  need  be.  To-morrow,  I  wish  you  all  to  S  “Agnes,  forgive  me!”  she  said,  to  my  **to* 
begin  again  your  studies.”  \  nishment  and  joy.  “You  think  me  hcartle**, 

Jane  dropped  her  needle  and  thread.  “I  \  but  indeed  I  am  not,  though  I  hare  been  harsh, 
thought  it  was  understood  that  the  children  ij  It  was  my  love  for  my  brother  and  his  children 
should  go  home  with  me,”  she  said.  “Perhaps  ithnt  made  me  wickedly  jealous  of  you.  But  I 
you  think  I  am  poor  and  helpless;  but  you  are  s  nm  now  a  mourner  with  you  and  them.  For  hi* 
mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  probably  better  >  sake,  forgive  me!” 

able  than  you  to  take  care  of  the  children.”  {  There  was  a  moment  of  silent,  pleased  fiff* 
This  announcement  startled  me;  but  there  was  \  prise,  and  then  I  clasped  her  band  warmly  ind 
no  need.  May  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  j  called  her  sister.  Ellen  gravely  stooped  dowa 
and  whispered,  “/will  not  leave  you,  mother,”  \  and  kissed  her.  and  little  May.  rejoiced,  sprang 
while  Ellen,  her  fine  eyes  glowing  with  excite-  s  to  the  piana-forte  and  sung  with  her  whole  heart* 
ment,  answered  quietly  and  firmly,  »  “Let  us  love  one  another.” 
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As  she  ceased  and  turned  her  smiling  face 
toward  ns,  there  was  a  sound  behind,  a  quick 
footstep  toward  the  hall,  the  door  was  flung 

open,  and - 

Had  one  risen  from  the  dead? 

“My  wife,  my  children,  my  blessed  Agnes!** 
said  Captain  Fleming,  his  roice  hoarse  with 
emotion,  and  before  we  could  utter  a  word  of 
welcome  or  surprise,  we  were  all  clasped  in  his 
strong,  living  arms.  The  rapture  of  that  hour 
who  would  seek  to  pourtray! 

“Forgive  me,  Agnes,  for  playing  the  listener,** 
he  said.  “It  was  not  premeditated,  but  as  I 
came  in  I  heard  your  voices,  and  could  not  but 
pause  a  moment  before  surprising  you.  How 
can  I  ever  thank  you,  how  repay  you  for  your 
love  to  my  children  and  to  me!’* 

These  words  and  many  more  fell  from  his  lips 
as  he  clasped  me  again  with  warm  affection.  I 
was  repaid'for  all  my  labor,  all  my  sorrow. 

Then  followed  questions,  explanations,  words 
of  joy  and  welcome.  His  good  vessel  indeed  had 


>  been  lost  in  the  fearful  storm,  but  the  account 
|  of  the  loss  of  men  had  been  exaggerated  in  the 
\  excitement  of  the  news.  Many  were  lost,  but 
j  not  all.  There  were  other  homes  of  mourning 
\  made  glad  that  night  as  well  as  mine. 

SAnd  what  a  merry,  joyful  Christmas  we  had! 

How  the  Christmas  tree  sparkled  under  its  many 
l  tftpers,  loaded  not  only  with  the  gifts  of  the  chil- 
i  dren  to  each  other,  but  with  more  costly  presents 
|  to  me  and  to  them  from  their  delighted  father! 
I  How  proudly  did  Ellen  lead  her  father  to  the 
i  pictures  her  industry  had  wrought,  and  say  in 
>  answer  to  his  surprise,  “Mother  taught  me” — 
\  how  sweetly  did  little  May  sing  her  favorite 
|  song,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  her  smiling 
j  father’s  neck,  say  also,  “Mother  taught  me.” 

|  Very  sacred  and  full  of  peculiar  trial  is  the 
\  position  of  the  second  wife,  where  the  children 
$  of  a  buried  mother  claim  her'care  and  love,  but 
i  if  with  a  true  heart  and  zeal  she  enters  into  the 
work  before  her,  rich  is  her  reward  and  its  plea¬ 
sure  endures  forever. 


THE  SHADOWLESS  STREAM. 

BT  FHILA  EARLS. 


Bbtwkev  me  and  the  sunny  past 
Is  lying  a  fair  stream, 

And  buds  of  hope  in  drooping  sprays 
Along  its  bnDks  are  seen : 

4nd  though  its  waves  are  fair  and  smooth, 

And  with  sweet  music  glide, 

I  ne’er  can  cross  or  linger  more 
Upon  the  other  side; 

Or  lie  among  the  sweet-breathed  flowers 
And  hear  them  whisper  low, 

Or  linger  by  the  smiling  waves 
Which  dimple  over  so. 

The  flowers  bloom,  and  zephyrs  float 
Tho  sweetest  fVagrnnce  by, 

And  richer  blossoms  on  my  path 
This  side  tbo  streamlet  lie; 

Tet  to  those  other  timid  ones 
With  half-closed,  dewy  eyes, 

I  backward  tarn,  and  see  them  yet  \ 

Blue  as  the  Summer  skies.  \ 

I  crossed  an  arching  bridge  of  flowers  j 

Which  had  tho  rainbow’s  gleam  < 

The  bridge  is  gone — the  gleam  is  left—  < 

And  I’m  this  side  the  stream.  < 

Beyond  the  stream  my  girl-life  lies  > 

So  beautiful  and  bright,  | 

With  all  its  rosy-tinted  hopes,  > 

And  all  its  sunny  light;  $ 

Where  fancy  wove,  with  fingers  fhir,  j 

A  garland  fresh  and  sweet,  \ 


And  op’ning  bnds  like  shining  pearls 
Were  scattered  at  my  feet; 

And  girlhood’s  glorious  droamings  seemed 
As  if  an  angel’s  eyes 
Had  looked  upon  them  with  a  smile 
From  out  the  sunlit  skies. 

I’ve  passed  to  early  womanhood. 

From  girlhood’s  dreamy  days; 

And  now  on  active,  useful  life 
I’ve  fixed  my  earnest  gaze, 

A  dearer,  holier  love  is  mine 
Than  any  of  my  dreams; 

An  earnestness  there  is  in  life 
Which  ne’er  in  fancy  seems. 

And  well  I  know  a  purer  light 
Is  lingering  ’round  me  now 
And  falls  with  holy  radiance 
Upon  my  upturned  brow. 

I  look  not  backward,  with  regret, 

The  future  lies  before 
With  all  its  wealth  of  hope  and  love, 

A  misty  dream  no  more. 

I  pine  not  for  those  golden  dreams 
Of  sunny  days  agone, 

Or  that  my  feet,  from  those  bright  paths, 
So  gently  are  withdrawn. 

My  pathway  is  a  pleasant  one, 

And  Heav’n  smiles  bright  above; 

For  perfect  trust  and  faith  are  mine, 

And  never  changing  love. 
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BY  MISS  CAROLINE  R.  FAIRFIELD. 

October  7th.  e  of  itself  in  that  time  we’d  give  it  up.  So  we  ill 
You  know,  Mag,  when  I  first  came  up  to  this  \  sat  there,  quiet  as  could  be,  till  I  began  totrem- 


poky  old  place,  I  promised  to  advise  you  from 
time  to  time  of  my  experiences.  Well,  I  am 
going  to  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

Wildfire  Hall  w  a  queer  place;  but  on  the 
whole,  I  rather  like  it  It  is  an  aucient,  half¬ 
tumble  down  old  mansion,  and  they  say  has  been 
in  the  family  since  before  the  Revolution;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  immense  elms  and  but¬ 
tonwoods  around  it,  which  I  suppose  have  stood 
just  where  they  do  now  for  these  hundreds  of 
years.  You  see  it  is  just  the  place  for  ghost- 
seeing — but  I  must  not  anticipate. 

Uncle  Deacon  Wildfire  is  a  tall,  thin  theolo¬ 
gical-looking  individual,  who  always  dresses  in 
a  black  suit,  and  wears  a  white  neckcloth,  with 
a  face  as  long  as  the  moral  law  any  time,  but 
on  Sundays  and  “preparation”  days  as  long  as 
the  law  and  the  testimony  both.  And  yet  he 
is  a  good  man,  and  fond  of  a  joke  too  in  his 
quiet  way. 

How  in  the  world  he  came  to  have  such  a 
daughter  as  Kate,  and  such  a  son  as  Allan,  I 
can’t  imagine.  I  don’t  think  aunt  Wildfire  could 
have  been  just  a  fitting  person  for  a  deacon’s  wife. 

But  I  forgot  that  I  hadn’t  told  you  anything 
about  aunt  Ilapzibah  yet.  You  see,  she  is  uncle 
Job’s  half  sister,  and  since  aunt’s  death  she  has 
taken  charge  of  the  household,  because  Kate 
t oon't  be  housekeeper  any  way.  She  is  a  real 
cross  old  maid,  the  straightest,  thinnest,  severest- 
looking  individual  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  see.  She 
drinks  strong  tea,  and  goes  to  sewing-societies, 
and  talks  solemnly  through  her  nose;  and  yet 
she  is  continually  scolding  and  fretting,  and  gos¬ 
siping  and  prying  into  other  people’s  business, 
in  the  most  provoking  way  iu  the  world. 

The  funniest  thing  happened,  the  other  day, 
that  ever  you  heard  in  all  your  life.  You  see, 
Allan  and  Kate  and  I,  had  been  down  to  Squiie 
Peter’s,  (everybody  is  a  squire  or  a  deacon  or  a 
captain  here)  to  spend  the  evening:  and  they 
fell  to  talking  about  the  spirit-rappings,  so  we 
got  up  a  circle  amongst  ourselves.  We  sat  and 
sat,  and  sat,  for  almost  fifteen  minutes,  and  bv- 
and-by  Frank  gave  the  table  a  shove,  just  in 
sport;  but  Ellie  Peter’s  told  him  to  be  still  and 
wait  just  five  minutes  more,  and  if  it  didn’t  move 
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^  ble,  and  the  tears  came  in  Kate’s  eyes,  when  all 
J;  at  once  the  table  began  to  move,  and  it  went 
s  faster  and  faster,  and  Bpun  round  and  round; 
^  and  we  were  all  frightened  most  to  death;  and 
\  ran  out  of  the  room  as  hard  as  we  could  go,  and 
l  shut  the  door  upon  the  table  just  as  it  was  com- 
>  ing  through  the  doorway  after  U9. 
e  Well,  as  you  may  think,  ire  were  all  a  good 
^  deal  frightened;  but  A1  laughed  at  us,  and  said 
£  it  was  electricity,  aud  if  he  only  had  a  battery, 
\  he*d  show  us  a  great  deal  stranger  things  than 

Is  that;  and  as  it  was  getting  late,  he  thought  wed 
better  go  home. 

“Now,  Lizzie,”  said  Kate,  as  we  were  walking 
along,  “don’t  you  say  a  woid  about  this  ia 
father's  presence,  for  he’ll  be  very  angry  about 
it;  and  as  for  aunt  Hap,  she  would  set  us  down 
;  as  hopeless  cases  at  once  if  she  knew  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Al,  “but  I’ll  bet  a  list.  Unit, 
that  you  can’t  keep  the  secret  if  you  try;  you’ll 
be  sure  to  let  the  cat  out  at  some  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“No,  indeed,”  said  I,  as  earnestly  as  possible, 
and  I  felt  it  too.  “It  is  very  saucy  in  yon.  A!, 

|  to  insinuate  such  a  thing.  I’m  quite  as  close 
|!  mouthed  as  you  are,  any  time.*' 

Well,  when  we  got  home,  we  found  aunt  Hap 
sitting  up  in  the  dining-room,  taking  red  pepptv 
s  tea  for  a  cold. 

\  “Why,  aunty,”  said  Al,  “I  hope  you  ain’t 

{  sick.” 

<  “Law,  child,”  she  said,  with  her  usual  groan 
n  when  anything  ails  her;  “you  know  I  ain’t  nerer 
\  well,  and  I’ve  been  dreadful  low-spirited  for  a 
week  or  two;  it’s  enough  to  make  a  body  down 
sick  abed  to  see  the  way  you  young  folks  carry 
on,  a  settin’  up  nights  and  a  frolicin’;  galsdidni 
*  use  to  act  so  when  I  was  young.  It  affects  n» y 
i  sperets  amazingly  to  see  my  brother’s  children, 
n  and  he  a  deacon,  settin’  such  an  example.” 

5  I  went  into  the  hall  to  lay  away  my  thing*, 

|  and  didn’t  hear  Al’s  reply,  but  as  I  came  back  I 
\  heard  aunt  Hap  say, 

5  “Sperets,  Al,  I  am  astonished  at  you;  y°* 

>  know  I  bain’t  no  faith  in  sperets;  and  besides,  l 
\  think  it’s  a  sin  to  make  use  of  ’em.  What  would 
\  your  father  say  to  such  language,  sir!” 
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Of  coarse  I  thought  A1  had  been  telling  about  i  aunt  Hap.  “I’ve  heard  ’em  say  they  give  three 
the  spirits,  and  considered  that  I  had  a  right  to  s  raps  for  yes.” 
be  angry.  \  The  rapping  continued. 

‘‘There,  1  told  you  so,”  said  I,  4<I  knew  \  “Is  it  my  father?”  she  asked, 
you’d  tell  aunt  Hap  that  we  had  been  to  see  the  j  “Rap,  rap.** 

spirits.  Never  talk  to  me  about  keeping  a  secret  j  “That  is  no,”  said  aunt  Hap,  to  herself, 
again.”  5  “Is  it  my  mother?” 

“  What!”  said  aunt  Hap,  “have  you  been  to  <  “Rap,  rap.” 

gee  the  sperets?  Marcy  to  us,  I  thought  I  smelt  j  “Is  it  any  of  my  brothers  or  sisters?” 

brimstone  when  you  came  in.  I’m  amazed  that  \  “Rap,  rap.” 

young  people  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  the  i  There  was  a  pause,  during  which  aunt  Hap 
children  of  a  deacon,  should  countenance  such  \  seemed  gathering  all  her  powers  for  some  tre- 
things.”  mendous  effort.  At  last  she  interrogated, 

By  this  time  A1  was  laughing  ready  to  kill  “  Is  it  my  aperetual  partner  f” 

himself.  “Bravo,  Lil,”  said  he,  “you  have  done  “Rap,  rap,  rap.” 

it  now.  I  was  only  telling  aunt  Hap  she  had  “Oh!  Lordy  mercy,”  ejaculated  aunt  Hap, 

better  take  a  born  of  brandy  for  her  cold.  I  <;  “who’d  ever  have  thought  that  my  husband, 
hadn’t  said  a  word  about  the  spirits.”  i  that  is  to  be,  was  a  dead  man;  why  I’m  e’en 

Of  coarse  I  felt  flat  enough.  Aunt  Hap  broke  !  amost  as  good  as  a  widder.” 
n  again.  “Pretty  doin’s  these,  goin’  to  see  j;  “Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,”  continued  the  spirits, 
sperets,  children  that’s  been  brought  up  as  you  “Can  you  tell  me  your  name?”  asked  aunt  Hap. 
have;  knew  the  whole  catechism  before  you  was 
four  years  old,  both  on  ye.” 

“Oh!  but  aunt  Hap,”  said  Al,  wickedly,  “yon 
ought  to  have  seen  what  we  did  to-night.  The 
spirits  soy  a  great  many  edifying  things.  Why 
they  do  say  that  everybody  has  got  a  spiritual 
partner,  somewhere,  either  in  this  world  or  the  \  you  see  I  ain’t  quite  clear  in  my  mind  that  it’s 
next,  and  that  those  that  don’t  marry  here,  will  \  proper  for  you  to  come  here  into  my  room  at  this 
find  their  companion  in  ‘another  sphere,*  as  they  5  time  o*  night.  I  ain’t  used  to  havin’  men  around 
say.”  >  in  my  room,  and  it  kinder  flustrates  me.” 

“Pretty  stuff  for  sperets  to  be  a  telling’.  That  *  With  that  I  thought  Kate  and  I  should  have 
shows,  to  my  mind,  that  they  are  from  Satan,  for  >  died.  We  stuffed  our  handkerchiefs  into  our 
don’t  the  Bible  say  that  in  heaven  ‘they  neither  l  mouths,  and  held  our  breath  till  we  almost  burst 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  \  a  blood  vessel,  but  if  we  had  laughed  I  don’t  be- 
angels.’  ”  l  lieve  aunt  Hap  would  have  heard  us,  she  was  so 

Aunt  Hap  pretended  to  be  very  angry,  but  we  \  intent  upon  listening  for  her  “ aperetual  partner.” 
oould  all  see  she  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  $  “Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,”  went  the  noise  all  the 
“spiritual  partner,”  for  she  is  terribly  cut  up  to  $  time,  a  succession  of  little  fire  explosions,  like  a 
think  she  has  never  married.  She  talks  about  \  pack  of  fairy  fire- crackers  going  off. 
the  girls  now-a-days  terribly,  and  is  just  as  hate-  ^  “I  know  what  it  is,”  whispered  Kate.  “Do 
ful  to  the  young  men  as  she  can  be.  $  you  see?  She  has  left  her  window  at  the  foot  of 

That  night,  about  twelve  o’clock,  I  happened  \  the  bed  open  by  mistake,  and  the  stiff  paper  cur- 
to  wake  up,  and  I  heard  something  in  aunt  Hap’s  *  tain  keeps  rattling,  that’s  all.” 
room  like  somebody  talking;  so  I  woke  Kate,  and  >  “Surely  enough,”  said  I.  “Well,  if  this  isn’t 
we  both  listened.  We  couldn’t  either  of  us  make  \  a  joke.  It  is  a  pity  Al  can’t  enjoy  it  with  us.” 
out  what  it  was;  so  we  got  up  very  quietly  and  |  “Never  mind,  we’ll  tell  him  in  the  inorniDg,” 
opened  her  door  a  little  crack  and  took  a  peep.  $  replied  Kate,  “and  how  he  will  laugh.” 

There  sat  aunt  Hapzibah,  straight  up  in  bed,  \  “Don’t  say  a  word  that  will  lead  her  to  mis- 
with  her  great  ruffled  night-cap  on,  and  an  old  $  trust  anything,”  said  Al,  when  we  told  him,  “but 
shawl  around  her  shoulders,  staring  with  her  $  be  sure  to  have  the  window  open  and  the  curtain 
eyes  as  big  as  saucers  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  \  down  again  to-night,  and  I’ll  manage  to  see  the 
Pretty  soon  we  heard  a  noise  like  somebody  rap-  s  sport  myself.” 

ping  with  a  little  stick  upon  the  footboard.  5  You  may  believe  Kate  and  I  didn’t  sleep  much 
“Is  it  tho  spirits?”  asked  aunt  Hap.  |  that  night,  but  wrapped  in  good  warm  shawls, 

“Rap,  rap,  rap,”  came  the  answer.  \  we  stood  listening  at  aunt  Hop’s  door.  By-and- 

“That  means  ‘yes,*  I  suppose,”  soliloquized  '  bye  the  old  window  curtain  began  to  rattle. 


I  “Rap,  rap.” 

A  pause. 

“Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap.” 

“Well,”  says  aunt  Hap,  “I’m  very  glad  to  see 
you,  no,  to  hear  you.  I’m  very  glad  you’ve 
$  come,  but  I  think  you’d  better  go  away  now,  for 
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“THE  DAYS  GONE  BY." 


“Rap,  rap,  rap.” 

“Are  you  here?”  said  aunt  Hap. 

“Rap,  rap,  rap.” 

“I’m  afraid  it  ain’t  proper  for  you  to  come; 
nights  so.  I  thiuk  you’d  better  oome  in  the  day  j 

time.”  < 

No  reply. 

“Did  I  ever  know  you  in  the  flesh?” 

“Rap,  rap,  rap.” 

“Was  your  first  name  John?”  > 

“Rap,  rap.”  j 

“Was  it  George?”  s 


bear;  and  hitting  the  unfortunate  ghost  of 
“Jim”  a  knock  which  came  near  laying  hin 
his  length  upon  the  floor,  she  jumped  from  the 
bed  and  rushed  past  him  into  our  room. 

Kate  and  I  were,  as  you  may  imagine,  in  cob* 
vulsions  of  laughter;  and  Al,  who  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer,  threw  the  ghostly  robes  off  from 
his  head  and  shoulders,*  and  to  aunt  Hap’s  horror 
and  amazement,  rushed  into  the  room  in  &  per¬ 
fect  paroxysm  of  mirth. 

While  we  were  yet  rolling  and  screaming,  ad 
aunt  Hap  was  renting  her  ire  upon  our  unforta- 


“Rap,  rap.”  5  nate  heads,  the  door  opened,  and  uncle  Wild- 

“Was  it  James?”  fire,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  tnmnlt, 

“Rap,  rap,  rap.”  \  entered. 

“OhJ  deary  me,  I  do  believe  it’s  Jim  Lamed.  j  “  What  is  the  matter?”  he  inquired,  anxiously. 
I  thought  when  he  married  Sarah  Casswell  he'd  “Is  the  house  on  fire?”  But  one  look  around 
better  a’  had  me.”  the  room  convinced  him  that  the  immediate  dan- 

“Rap,  rap,  rap.”  ger  to  his  household  was  rather  from  the  fire  of 

“Mrs.  Larned  always  did  set  herself  up  above  aunt  Hap’s  wrath,  than  from  any  material  ele* 
me.  I  wonder  what  she’d  say  now  if  she  knew  j  ment 

her  husband,  that’s  dead,  and  that  she’s  a  wearin’  \  “  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Job  Wildfire,”  said  tie 

mournin’  for,  was  ray  speritual  pardner,  aud  <  irate  spinster,  “these  children  are  possessed cf 
come  to  see  me  every  night?”  I  Satan,  aud  I  won’t  stay  in  the  house  with  theo 

Just  at  this  instant  the  door  which  opens  j  another  night.  Pretty  goings  on  for  a  deacon* 

into  the  hall  softly  unclosed,  and  a  tall,  white  j  family.” 

figure,  indistinctly  seen  in  the  dim  starlight,?  “  Aunt  Hap  has  been  holding  a  *  circle,’  ”  ail 
came  stealthily  into  the  room.  \  Al,  “with  the  window  curtain  for  a  4 medium,’ 

“Oh I  marcy  to  us,”  said  aunt  Hapzibali,  “if  \  and  she  has  met  with  some  astounding  wth* 

he  hain’t  come  his  own  self.”  She  screamed  j  tions.” 

and  drew  herself  nervously  up  into  the  far  cor-  j  As  for  Kate  and  me,  we  couldn’t  say  a  wonl 
ner  of  the  bed,  and  cried,  “Go  out  0’  here,  Jim  \  for  laughing.  It  didn’t  tako  uncle  long  to usder- 
Larned,  marcy  to  us.  I  always  knew  it  was  all  i  stand  the  whole  thing,  and  then  he  gave  Al » 
of  Satan.  Coming  into  a  poor,  lone  woman’s  \  scolding  and  sent  him  to  his  room,  and  told  us 
chamber  this  time  0*  night;  go  away,  I  tell  you;  j  to  go  to  bed  and  let  him  hear  no  more  suchdis 
you  ain’t  my  speritual  pardner,  and  you  needn’t  )  turbances:  but  he  couldn’t  keep  his  face  straight 
pertend  you  be,  go  ato-a-y/”  \  while  he  said  it.  As  for  aunt  Hap,  she  hasn’t 

By  this  time  the  figure  had  reached  the  side  j  spoken  pleasantly  since  that  night;  and  tb« 

of  her  bed,  and  stretching  out  its  long,  bony  \  least  allusion  to  “Jim  Larned”  or  the  “  spirit?,” 
arm,  laid  it  upon  aunt  Hap’s  shoulder.  This  \  makes  her  groan  and  take  on  “awful”  about  the 
was  more  than  spinster  flesh  and  blood  could  j  degenerate  habits  of  young  people  now-a-days 


“THE  DAYS  GONE  BY” 

BY  D.  HARDY,  JR. 

How  fair  and  beautiful  they  seem, 

The  days,  the  days  gone  by, 

Their  light  is  resting  on  us  yet, 

Like  star-gleams  from  the  sky; 

Their  memories  eome  thronging  ’round, 

As  fancies  in  a  dream, 

Or  mist-shapes,  that,  at  eventide, 

Sail  down  upon  the  stream. 

% 


We  ever  love  to  wander  back 
To  childhood’s  sunny  hours, 
When  earth  seemed  all  so  beautiful, 
Our  life-path  filled  with  flowers ; 
Out  from  their  lone  sepulchral  halls 
A  thousand  fancies  start, 

Then,  like  the  hues  of  sunset  skies, 
The  fleeting  dreams  depart.  ' 
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“A  STITCH  IN  TIME” 


BY  ELLEN  ASHTON 


“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Percival,  as  he  took  his 
hat,  after  breakfast,  preparatory  to  going  out, 
“I  see  the  hall  paper  is  loose  here:  suppose  you 
have  a  little  paste  made,  to  repair  it,  before  it 
gets  worse.  4  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,*  as 
the  proverb  says.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  was  the  reply;  and  Mr.  Per¬ 
cival,  giving  his  wife  a  kiss,  departed  for  his 
store. 

At  dinner  time,  however,  he  noticed  that  the 
loose  bit  of  wall-paper  had  not  yet  been  pasted 
up;  nor  was  it  even  at  night;  nor  yet  the  next 
day.  A  week  passed,  and  meanwhile  the  paper 
had  got  looser  and  looser,  till  quite  a  large  strip 
hung  down  from  the  wall.  His  business  was 
always  exacting,  and  particularly  so  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  so  that  he  had  to  leave  the  house 
the  minute  breakfast  was  over;  and  when  he 
returned  at  night  he  was  too  tired  to  do  any 
thing:  hence  his  own  inability  to  mend  the  wall. 
Mrs.  Percival,  on  her  part,  had  plenty  of  time, 
but  was  procrastinating.  Every  day  she  re¬ 
solved  to  attend  to  the  loose  paper  before  night; 
but  somehow  the  day  passed  without  her  doing 
it.  The  right  moment,  in  fact,  never  came;  she 
was  always  putting  off  the  task,  to  use  her  pet 
phrase,  “till  by-and-bye.”  At  last,  the  patience 
of  her  husband  got  exhausted;  and  he  sent  a 
paper-hanger  to  do  what,  if  taken  in  time,  a 
house  servant  could  have  done  in  five  minutes. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  beef-steak, 
at  breakfast,  was  shockingly  burned.  The  cook 
was  a  new  one,  and  Mrs.  Percival  having  ex¬ 
postulated  with  her,  was  answered  in  quite  an 
insolent  tone. 

“You  should  not  have  permitted  that,”  quietly 
said  her  husband,  when  they  were  alone  again. 
“She’ll  remember  it,  the  next  time  you  find  fault 
with  her;  and  be  twice  as  insolent.  I  always 
check  the  very  first  symptom  of  insubordination 
I  see  in  a  clerk.  4  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,’ 
my  dear.” 

“But  I  do  hate  to  be  always  finding  fault.” 

“  Then  speak  decisively,  at  first.” 

14  It  looks  so  cross,  to  begin  scolding  a  new 
girl.” 

“Then  you  must  expect  your  servants  to  take 
advantage  of  you.  The  girl  knew  she  had  been 
careless,  and,  if  you  had  promptly  rebuked  her 


I  impertinence,  would  either  have  gone  at  once, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  been  a  good  rid- 
danco^because  an  insolent  servant  is  not  worth 
having  in  the  long  run,  or  she  would  have  seen 
that  you  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  would 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  be  both  careful  and 
respectful  in  future. 

It  happened  as  Mr.  Percival  had  predicted. 
The  cook,  discovering  the  weak  point  of  her 
mistress’  character,  grew  more  self-willed  and 
>  saucy,  so  that  at  last  it  became,  practically,  a 
5  question  whether  she  or  Mrs.  Percival  should 
\  rule.  One  day,  the  husband,  coming  home  to 
\  dinner,  found  his  wife  cooking  it  herself,  Sally 

I*  having  left,  about  an  hour  before,  after  having 
been  grossly  impertinent. 

Many  weeks  had  not  passed,  before  Mrs.  Per¬ 
cival,  at  the  breakfast-table,  said  to  the  eldest 
of  the  children, 

l  “Now  do  hurry,  James,  and  eat,  or  you’ll  be 

ilate  at  school.  Come,  that’s  a  dear  boy.” 

“There’s  nothing  here  fit  to  eat,”  angrily  said 
the  child.  “How  can  I  go  to  school,  when  you 
^  starve  me,  this  way?” 

\  The  father  looked  significantly  at  his  wife,  but 
|  she  gave  him  an  imploring  glance,  so  he  went  on 
{  with  his  breakfast  in  silence.  By  dint  of  coax- 
|  ing,  and  having  a  dish  prepared  expressly  for 
him,  the  lad  was  finally  got  off  to  school.  Mr. 
Percival  lingered,  purposely,  behind. 

“This  will  never  do,  my  dear,”  he  Said,  seri¬ 
ously,  when  the  door  had  closed  behind  James. 
44  You  are  letting  that  boy  talk  to  you  just  as  he 
chooses ;  and  the  end  will  be  permanent  disobe¬ 
dience.  You  ought  to  have  punished  him,  the 
very  first  time  he  replied  to  you  in  Such  a  way: 
and  you  should  begin  now.” 

44 Oh !  but  I  dislike  punishing  him.  Td  rather 
try  persuasion.” 

44  Persuasion  won’t  do  with  every  child.  It 
\  answers  with  Lizzy;  but  fails,  as  you  see,  with 

(James.  I  don’t  say  you  should  whip  him ;  but 
some  kind  of  punishment  is  certainly  necessary. 
He  never  answers  me  so,  although  I  have  never 
yet  punished  him ;  but  he  sees,  with  the  quick 
insight  of  all  children,  that  I’m  not  to  be  trifled 
$  with,  and  that  I  will  punish  him,  if  he  don’t  obey.” 

$  “But  he  won’t  do  it  again.” 

*  44 He’ll  do  it  again,  and  again,  and  yet  again; 
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and  every  time  worse  than  before.  The  only 
way  is  to  stop  it  at  once.  *  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,*  you  know.” 

But  that  love  of  present  ease,  which  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Mrs.  Percival’s  procrastination, 
and  which  made  her  o^r  indulgent  to  children 
and  servants,  because  she  disliked  controversy, 
was  not  to  be  overcome.  The  result  was  that 
James  soon  grew  entirely  beyond  her  control. 
When  she  was  alone  at  home,  he  was  master. 


TO  DO  SOME  GOOD. 

When  his  father  came  in,  however,  be  vis  &  if- 
forent  being;  for  Mr.  Percival  made  the  hi 
whenever  ho  was  by,  be  respectful  andobedint 
Yet  the  boy’s  character  was  seriously  daica^i 
for  hypocrisy  was  added  to  his  oiher  faults. 

Years  have  passed.  Mrs.  Percival  is  them:* 
easy,  selfish,  procrastinating  soul  as  ever:  tti 
her  husband’s  happiness  and  fortane  safer  is 
consequence  still.  She  will  never  learn  tbit  *  i 

STITCH  IN  TIME  SAVES  NINE.” 
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OH,  LET  ME  LIVE  TO  DO  SOME  GOOD. 


BY  W.  S.  GAFFNEY. 


Oh,  let  me  live  to  do  some  good ; 

To  battle  for  the  right ; 

To  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
All  worldly  care  despise: 

To  touch  that  human  harp,  whose  chords 
Are  allied  with  the  sky; 

To  act  in  mercy,  truth,  and  love, 

Nor  living,  fear  to  die! 

Oh,  let  me  sound  the  gentle  strain 
Of  pure,  unsullied  love; 

To  move  some  sorrow-stricken  soul 
To  place  his  trust  above; 

To  breathe  into  some  dying  ear 
A  hope  that  never  dies; 

To  fill  some  fearful,  trembling  heart, 
With  Heavenly  harmonies. 


$  Oh,  let  me  course  my  pilgrimage 

I'  With  measured  step,  and  slow; 

And  follow  Jesus  through  the  flesh, 
And  bear  His  load  of  woe! 

To  act,  that  my  example  may 
Prove  virtue  not  in  vain; 

That  some  poor  brother,  sinking  down, 
May  e’en  take  heart  again. 

Oh,  let  me  live  to  do  some  good; 

To  battle  for  the  Truth ; 

1  To  pour  Religion's  living  strain 

I  Into  the  earth  of  youth: 

To  bear  with  all  that  God  may  send, 
And  drink  the  chalice  dry! 

To  act  with  saints  of  every  age^ 

Nor  living,  fear  to  die! 


THE  HEART  IS  A  GARDEN. 

BY  WILLIAM  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 


Tub  heart  is  a  garden  where  bright  flowers 
are  springing, 

Tho  flowers  of  affection,  of  rapture, 
and  joy, 

Rare  fragrance  around  life’s  rough  pathway 
e’er  flinging; 

Let  all  our  best  moments  their 
culture  employ. 

Root  out  all  the  tares  and  the  rank 
weeds  upspringing, 

Which  scatter  their  seeds  where  tho 
fairest  flowers  bloom, 

And  cull  the  rich  vino  that  hangs 
heavily  clinging, 

To  some  frail  miasma  deep-shadowed 
in  gloom. 


With  care  and  with  caution  this 
garden  attending, 

Where  showers  of  kindness  and  gentienes 
fall,  ; 

Tho  desire  of  kind  words  and  bright 
smiles  ever  blending 

Will  nournish  the  buds,  and  theblosfom% 
and  all. 

But  never  let  anger,  suspicion, 
unkindness 

Take  root  in  this  garden  of  beautiful 
flowers, 

If  you  do,  you  will  surely  repent  of 
your  blindness. 

And  mourn  o’er  your  folly  in  life’# 
darkest  hours. 
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BT  CLARA  MORBTOH. 

t  ~  "  ■  — 

"Painful  indeed  is  it  to  be  misunderstood  and  undervalued  by  those  we  love.  But  this,  too,  in  our  life, 
must  we  learn  to  bear  without  a  murmur,  for  it  is  a  tale  often  repeated/* — Longfellow. 

Mabel  Wood  was  not  beautiful;  still,  there  <  arrange  for  him  better  than  he  could  devise.  So 
were  many  who  thought  her  very  attractive,  j  Mabel  made  no  confidants,  9ave  her  father  and 
Her  features  were  irregular;  but  she  had  lovely  j  mother;  and  things  went  on  as  usual,  only  that 
brown  eyes,  and  full  red  lips,  which  you  could  not  j  she  was  distant,  even  cold  to  her  affianced  lover, 
look  at  without  longing  to  kiss.  Then  she  had  >  in  the  presence  of  others;  but  when  they  were 
sweet,  winning  manners,  and  so  graceful  a  car-  |  alone — then  Ernest  received  a  recompense  for  all 
riage,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  was  often  [the  penance  he  underwent  on  such  occasions.  As 
preferred  to  other  girls,  who  though  boasting  far  Mabel  went  mtore  and  more  in  society,  the  num- 
more  beauty,  were  wanting  in  these  essentials.  )  ber  of  her  admirers  increased  proportionately; 
True,  Mrs.  Winslow,  who  was  a  neighbor,  often  }  and  even  though  Ernest  Arnold  well  knew  how 
shook  her  head  and  said  that  she  could  not  im-  s  very  dearly  she  loved  him,  he  could  not  banish 
agine  what  the  young  men  saw  in  Mabel  Wood  j  entirely  from  his  heart,  all  anxieties  concerning 
to  admire;  but  nevertheless,  they  admired  on,  >  her  constancy.  Amongst  the  few  whom  she 
while  the  pretty  but  insipid  faces  of  Mrs.  Wins-  \  had  designated  with  the  title  of  “  cousin, ”  was 
low’s  daughters,  failed  to  receive  the  admiration  j  one,  whose  figure,  face  and  address  were  well 
which  their  mother  considered  would  have  been  <  calculated  to  create  fears  in  Ernest  Arnold’s 
worthily  bestowed  upon  them.  \  breast.  Henry  Ross,  tall,  symmetrically  shaped, 

Mabel  was  no  flirt,  but  she  did  love  attention;  j  noble-looking,  was  no  mean  rival;  and  to  crown 
there  was  no  disputing  that.  She  conferred  upon  \  all,  rumor  begnn  to  associate  their  names  to- 
three  or  four  of  her  most  devoted  lovers  the  \  gether.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  »t,  for  in  the 
title  of  “cousin,”  and  they  used  their  cousinly  j  afternoon  promenade,  and  at  the  evening  amuse- 
privilege  to  the  fullest  extent.  But  one  amongst  i  ments,  they  were  often  seen  in  company.  Night 
them  was  not  satisfied  with  this  relationship;  1  after  night  Ernest  met  him  at  Mabel’s  residence, 
he  even  refused  the  nearer  title  of  “brother;”  ]  until  he  began  to  place  credence  in  the  reports 
and  so  assiduously  did  he  lay  claim  for  the  pro-  S  that  he  heard.  Sometimes,  he  was  on  the  eve 
motion  that  he  desired,  that  Mabel  was  at  length,  j  of  telling  Mabel  of  his  annoyances,  but  then, 
fain  to  exalt  him  to  the  place  in  her  affections,  j  when  alone,  her  sweet  smiles  and  the  clear, 
which  heretofore,  had  remained  unoccupied.  \  trustful  glances  of  her  bonnie  brown  eyes,  dis- 
Willingly,  for  him,  would  she  now  have  re-  s  armed  all  suspicious  fears,  and  made  him  feel 
nounced  society,  dissolved  all  cousinly  relation-  j  himself  a  very  villain  to  have  harbored  one 
ships,  and  when  the  hour  arrived  for  him  to  <  distrustful  thought  concerning  her.  So  time 
•ay,  “with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,”  \  passed  on,  and  “cousin”  Harry,  ns  Mabel  called 
■he  would  have  submissively,  and  without  mur-  \  him,  growing  more  and  more  assiduous  in  his 
muring,  left  her  luxurious  home,  and  gone  with  {attentions,  Mr.  Wood  at  length  oame  to  the  con- 
him,  fully  satisfied  with  the  “one  calico  gownd  j  elusion  that  it  was  time  to  interfere. 

*  year,”  which  Mrs.  Partington  defines,  is  the  >  “Mabel,”  he  said,  following  his  daughter  to 
literal  meaning  of  that  figurative  passage  of  the  j  her  chamber,  one  night  upon  retiring.  “Mabel, 
marriage  ritual.  But  Ernest  Arnold  was  unfor-  j  I  think  you  do  wrong  to  encourage  young  Ross 
tunately  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  make  his  j  so,  when  you  are  engaged.” 
engagement  publio.  An  uncle,  who  had  brought  l  Mabel  broke  out  into  her  musical  laugh, 
him  up,  and  with  whom  he  still  resided,  highly  \  “Encourage!  why,  papa,  we  think  the  world 
disproved  of  long  engagements,  or  of  youthful  j  and  all  of  each  other;  but  not  a  bit  such  kind 

marriages;  and  as  he  had  promised  Ernest  <  of  love  as — as - ’’she  hesitated  and  blushed, 

he  should  be  his  heir,  the  young  man  felt  <  then  continued  with  more  sobriety,  “you  under- 
it  would  be  more  politio  not  to  run  the  risk  >  Btand,  papa;  if  we  were  the  only  people  in  the 
°f  offending  his  relative,  by  a  premature  dis-  { world  we  wouldn’t  care  to  marry  each  other, 
closure,  which  fortune  or  accident  might  in  time  ‘  It’s  just  cousinly  love — Platonic  love,  yotikhow.” 
Vol.  XXX  — 26  *  876 
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“Platonic  fiddlestick!  you  don’t  know  the  He  looked  at  her  in  amazement  One  bind 
meaning  of  the  word,  my  child;  never  talk  jj  pressed  tightly  over  her  eyes,  and  the  other 
about  things  that  yon  don’t  understand.  I !;  gesturing  him  away  from  her. 
aay  young  Ross  is  in  love  with  you;  and  I  feel  |;  “Mabel,  for  my  sake,  if  you  lore  me,  tell  me 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  him  how  things  stand,  i  what  is  the  matter  with  yon.  Do  your  parents 
unless  you  will  save  me  the  trouble.”  j;  oppose  me?”  Still  she  repulsed  him.  44Whj 

“Oh,  papa!”  and  now  Mabel’s  cheeks  were  will  you  not  listen  to  me?”  htf  continued, 
burning  red.  “Oh,  papa!  how  you  would  mor-  :  She  lifted  her  head,  which  she  had  bowed 
tify  me!  Why,  Harry  Ross  has  never  breathed  ]  down  in  the  humiliation  which  had  come  upon 
a  word  of  love  to  me,  in  his  life— he  has  no  ;  her.  She  made  a  brave  effort  to  subdue  her 
sister,  and  he  loves  to  come  here,  for  we  have  i  emotion,  and  at  length  she  answered  with  foroed 


been  friends  a  long,  long  time.  Oh,  papa,  don’t 
do  such  a  foolish  thing.” 

Mr.  Wood  shook  his  head. 

Now,  just  think  how  it  would  sound,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mabel,  “  you  may  be  Bure  that  we  should 
never  hear  the  end  of  it,  for  it  would  be  too 
good  a  joke  not  to  be  repeated.  If  you  tell 
Harry  Ro98  that  I  am  engaged  you  might  just 
as  well  say,  4  Mr.  Ross,  you  come  here  so  often, 
that  it  is  quite  evident  that  you  desire  to  marry 
my  daughter,  and,  therefore,  I  consider  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  her  hand  is  promised 
to  another.’  Only  think,  how  ridiculous!” 

“Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way,”  said  Mr. 
Wood,  emphatically  nodding  his  head,  44  but  I 
warn  you  that  you’ll  see  I  am  right  some  day; 
and  I  never  waut  a  daughter  of  mine  to  lower 
herself  or  her  sex,  in  the  eyes  of  any  man,  by 
encouraging  addresses  which  she  would  not  ac¬ 
cept.  Good  night,  my  child,  God  bless  you, 
good  night.” 

Mr.  Wood  kissed  his  daughter,  and  left  her  to 
her  thoughts.  She  sat  a  long  time  that  night, 
reviewing  everything  that  bore  upon  the  subject 
uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  was  far  from  being 
convinced  that  her  father  was  right;  still,  the 
reflections  which  his  words  of  warning  had  oc¬ 
casioned,  kept  her  from  feeling  as  much  at  ease 
as  formerly,  when  next  she  was  thrown  with 
Harry  Ross.  He  on  the  contrary,  gained  more 
self-possession  when  he  found  her  wanting  in  it, 
and  the  opportunity  which  he  had  long  been 
watching  for,  he  did  not  suffer  to  escape.  He 
drew  his  chair  nearer  to  her,  and  fixing  his  elo¬ 
quent  eyes  upon  hers,  with  a  look  which  she  had 
never  before  seen  in  them;  with  strong,  earnest 
words,  he  told  her  of  all  his  love.  She  sprang 
aside  from  the  arm  with  which  he  sought  to  en¬ 
circle  her,  and  hiding  her  face  from  sight,  wept 
bitterly. 

“What  does  this  mean,  Mabel?”  he  cried. 
“It  cannot  be  that  I  have  offended  you — you 
whom  I  love  better  than  life — whom ” 

“No!  no!  oh,  no,  Harry!  don’t  say  euch 
words!”  she  exclaimed,  vehemently.  44 1  will 
not — I  cannot  hear  them!” 


calmness. 

44 1  will  tell  you  why.  Because  it  pains  me 
more  than  you  can  dream  of  to  hear  you  itj 
that  you  love  me  in  such  a  way.  However  muck 
you  may  grow  to  despise  me,  oh,  Harry,  promise 
me  that  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
until  this  hour,  I  never  dreamed  that  I  was  more 
to  you  than  a  Bister.” 

44 1  do  not  understand  you,  Mabel.  What  if 
you  never  did?  You  know  it  now,  but  toj 
faintly,  for  in  a  life-time  I  could  not  disclose  all 
I  feel  for  you.  But  you  shall  listen  to  me. 
Mabel,”  he  said,  as  she  made  an  effort  to  silence 
the  words  that  were  flowing  like  a  torrent  that 
has  been  long  pent  up.  44  You  shall  listen  to  mt 
If  I  seemed  cold  to  you,  it  was  because  the  Ire 
were  so  deep  beneath  the  surface  of  my  life.  1 
had  not  a  thought — not  even  a  dream  of  vbkk 
you  were  not  the  sole  burden.  My  whole  lift 
went  out  toward  you  from  the  moment  flat  1 
first  beheld  you,  and  if  I  put  a  curb  upon  my 
looks  and  tones,  it  was  that  I  might  wait  until  I 
was  sure  that  I  had  won  your  heart — that  then 
was  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  my 
own.  I  have  waited  patiently,  my  own  Mabel, 
and  I  have  my  reward.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  her  unresisted  to  hi 
breast.  A  figure  darkened  the  doorway  f<* 1 
moment,  and  vanished  as  noiselessly  and  sab 
denly  as  it  appeared. 

“What!  so  weak,  my  darling.  Have  I  fright¬ 
ened  my  darling  ?”  Tenderly  he  lifted  the  bead 
that  had  fallen  from  his  close  embrace;  but  when 
he  8a  w  the  closed  eyes,  the  deathly  pale  face,  be 
cried  out  in  terror,  to  a  servant  who  was  patfug, 
“bring  water!  bring  water!  your  mistress  btf 
fainted!” 

When  the  members  of  the  household  cam* 
hurrying  in,  Mabel  was  sitting  up,  still  pale,  bat 
perfectly  collected.  She  had  released  herself 
from  Harry  Ross’  eousmly  hold,  and  was  quite 
unconscious  of  the  embrace,  which  some  one  wbe 
had  come  and  gone,  had  been  cognizant  of.  ft* 
servant,  who  had  let  in  and  out  the  visitor, 
to  whom  Harry  Ross  had  called  for  assistance! 
either  forgot,  or  ^received  instruction*  t® 
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deliver  neither  name  nor  card;  for  certainly,  he 
never  mentioned  who  it  was  that  had  come  and 
gone  so  noiselessly.  At  length  the  bnstle  attend¬ 
ant  upon  so  unusual  a  circumstance  as  Mabel’s 
fainting,  died  out,  and  again  they  were  left  to 
themselves. 

Harry  might  have  seen  how  little  he  had  to 
hope  in  the  sadness  of  her  half  averted  eyes, 
and  the  grieved  quiver  of  her  beautiful  lips; 
but  too  confident  in  his  own  powers,  he  persisted 
in  misunderstanding  all  her  emotions. 

“I  cannot  comprehend  you,  Mabel.  Why 
should  it  distress  you  to  have  me  tell  you  that 
I  love  you? — surely,  you  must  have  known  it 
for  a  long,  long  time.”  He  spoke  very  gently, 
and  essayed  to  take  her  hand  within  his  own. 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  1  did  not  know  that  you  loved 
me,”  she  gasped.  44  Oh,  what  will  you  think  of 
me,  when  I  tell  you  I  am  engaged — that  I  have  < 
been  engaged  ever  since  last  Bummer.  I  would 
have  told  you  before  if  I  had  dreamed  that  you 
cared  for  me,  Harry;  but  I  thought  you  only 
had  a  friendship  for  me  as  I  have  for  you ;  and 
for  the  present,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  engage¬ 
ment  a  secret.” 

His  eyes  were  bent  fall  upon  hers,  which  were 
no  longer  turned  away,  but  raised  beseechingly 
to  his.  He  seemed  reading  her  very  soul. 

“Engaged!”  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  past  belief. 
His  head  whirled  around,  and  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  he  sought  to  steady  it  by  leaning  his 
elbow  upon  the  table,  and  supporting  his  head 
with  his  hand.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  tried 
resolutely  to  collect  his  thoughts  which  had  so 
suddenly  been  confused.  When  he  had  overcome 
the  first  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  he  looked 
around  him.  Mabel  had  drawn  nearer,  and  now 
said,  44 Won’t  you  forgive  me,  Harry?  won’t  you 
forgive  me,  and  say  that  you  believe  me,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  never  had  a  thought  of 
flirting  with  you?” 

He  answered  coldly,  almost  haughtily.  “It 
is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  do:  although,  I 
must  exonerate  you  from  showing  any  triumph 
over  my  bitter  humiliation.  Perhaps,  it  is  but 
a  just  punishment  for  my  blind  confidence ;  but 
will  you  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
who  is  my  rival?  I  promise  to  keep  the  secret 
you  have  kept  so  well.”  He  could  not  control 
the  sarcasm  of  his  tone. 

Mabel  was  pained  by  it,  but  her  generous 
heart  did  not  suffer  her  to  notice  it,  and  she 
answered  frankly  “You  have  won  the  right  to 
know.  It  is  Ernest  Arnold.” 

“  Ernest  Arnold !”  For  a  moment,  Harry  Ross 
was  won  into  forgetfulness  of  his  great  disap¬ 


pointment  by  his  exceeding  surprise.  44 Ernest 
Arnold !  Of  all  others,  the  very  last  that  I  should 
have  guessed.  Why,  Mabel,  I  have  thought  time 
and  again  that  were  I  in  Arnold’s  place,  I  would 
never  come  into  the  house — you  have  treated  him 
so  coolly — even  slightingly.  I  am  sure  it  has 
not  been  vanity  that  has  led  me  to  imagine  that 
you  showed  more  pleasure  in  my  society  than  in 
his ;  but  like  all  the  rest  of  your  sex,  Mabel - ” 

44 Hush,  hush;  you  shall  not  think  less  of  my 
sex,  because  of  my  thoughtlessness.  You  Bhall 
read  my  heart,  and  see  if  my  error  has  not  been 
a  natural  one.  Now  go  back  with  me  to  the  hour 
when  you  begged  me  to  thiuk  of  you  as  a  cousin, 
and  to  call  upon  you  as  such,  when  I  needed  your 
services.  Well,  I  accepted  the  offer  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity;  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  when  have 
you  ever  revealed  to  me  the  least  desire  to  claim 
any  nearer  relationship?  Would  it  not  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  vanity  on  my  part  even 
to  have  imagined  such  a  possibility?  Let  me  say, 
that  if  I  kept  the  secret  of  my  engagement  well, 
you  kept  the  secret  of  your  love  for  me  even 
better,  if  it  were  possible.  I  acknowledge  that 
you  are  right  in  reproaching  me  for  showing 
a  preference  for  your  society;  and  you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  pain  you  in  the  explanation 
which  necessarily  follows :  but  imagine  yourself 
a  young  girl,  who  loves  for  the  first  time,  and 
ask  your  own  heart  if  you  would  not  feel  a 
timidity  in  approaching  the  object  of  that  love 
in  the  presence  of  others,  which  would  prevent 
the  cordiality  of  manner  that  you  would  yield 
to  one,  to  whom  you  were  more  indifferent” 
Mabel  paused,  looking  wistfully  in  his  face,  for 
a  lenient  answer. 

He  could  not  be  severe — she  looked  so  earnest 
and  so  true.  Besides,  he  censured  himself  even 
more  than  he  did  her,  now  that  he  looked  dis¬ 
passionately  back  upon  the  past.  Yet,  with  his 
keen  sense  of  disappointment  fresh  in  his  breast, 
he  could  not  summon  magnanimity  enough  to  tell 
her  so. 

Mabel  sighed  heavily.  “I  would  give  the 
world  if  only  I  could  convince  you — if  only  I 
could  hear  you  say,  4  we  will  be  friends  still.*  ” 

44  And  you  shall  hear  me  say  it;  for  we  will  be 
friends.  But,  Mabel,  one  thing  you  must  pro¬ 
mise  me ;  you  must  suffer  me  to  come  here  for 
the  present  as  frequently  as  heretofore;  you 
must  appear  in  public  igth  me  as  often.  Let 
the  breaking  off  of  our  intimacy  be  so  gradual 
that  it  will  give  less  cause  for  remark.  Ah,  I 
have  been  a  fool — you  need  not  shake  your  head, 
for  you  would  say  so  too,  if  you  knew  how  con¬ 
fidently  I  had  spoken  to  my  family  of  my  hopes 
concerning  you.  My  married  brother  warned 
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me,  but  I  was  too  self-sufficient  to  profit  by  it. 
Confound  it ;  he  has  a  wife,  and  of  course  knows 
a  woman's  ways  better.  Thereafter,  if  a  woman 
smiles  upon  me,  I  shall  understand  what  it 
means;  and  if  she  avoids  me,  I  shall  at  once 
oonclude  that  she  is  in  love  with  me." 

“I  am  glad  that  you  even  make  a  jest  of  it  so 
soon,"  said  Mabel,  half  laughing,  and  yet  a  little 
nettled  nevertheless. 

“It  will  be  a  bitter  jest  for  me  for  many  a 
long  day,"  he  answered,  rising  to  leave.  “But 
it  will  be  a  good  lesson.  You  remember  Burns’ 
lines  Miss  Mabel, 

‘Tho’  crosses  and  losses 
Be  lessons  right  severe, 

There’s  wit  there  ye’ll  get  there 
Ye’ll  find  no  other  where.’" 

“Mbs  Mabel!"  she  echoed,  sorrowfully,  “I 
see  how  it  will  be.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a 

woman  can  never  retain  as  a  friend - "  she 

paused  and  blushed  as  she  met  her  companion’s 
eyes. 

Harry  Ross  finished  the  sentence  for  her. 
“‘Can  never  retain  as  a  friend  the  man  she 
has  rejected  as  a  lover.’  Is  that  what  you  would 
say?  Well,  I  will  show  you  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  that  Good  night,  Mabel,  if  you  will 
still  suffer  me  to  call  you  so ;  1  believe  that  what 
has  this  night  passed  between  us  has  given  you 
much  pain  and  no  triumph.  It  has  only  served 
to  increase  my  admiration  for  you ;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have  not  wasted 
my  love  upon  an  unworthy  object." 

“Thank  you;  oh,  I  thank  you  from  my  heart 
for  saying  this.  I  was  so  afraid  that  by  my 
thoughtlessness  I  had  forfeited  your  esteem. 
Good  night ;  I  am  no  true  prophet  if  you  do  not 
live  to  find  some  one  far  better  suited  to  you  than 
I  am  ;  and  whose  love  will  cause  you  to  forget  the 
hour  that  now  seems  so  unfortunate  to  you." 

“Never,  never.  I  shall  never  find  another 
Mabel." 

With  one  long  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  a 
look  that  Mabel  never  forgot,  he  left  her.  The 
door  closed  upon  him;  and  Mabel,  with  her 
generous,  tender  heart,  touched  to  the  quick 
with  pity,  flung  herself  across  the  sofa  where 
she  had  been  sitting,  and  wept  as  if  his  pain  and 
his  disappointment  had  been  all  her  own. 

Some  days  passed  away,  during  which  Mabel 
saw  nor  heard  nothing  of  Harry  Ross  or  Ernest 
Arnold.  She  grew  restless  and  ill  at  ease:  but 
principally  on  account  of  the  absence  of  her 
lover.  What  could  it  mean?  She  wearied  her¬ 
self  with  conjecture. 

One  morning  at  the  breAkfast-table,  her  father 
rallied  her  for  her  loss  of  appetite. 


“Mabel  is  losing  her  beaux  as  well  as  her 
appetite,’’  exclaimed  Celia,  her  younger  sister. 

“Truly;  I  have  not  seen  Ross  here  lately.  I 
predicted  his  fate— eh,  Mabel,  I  wasn’t  so  fir 
out  of  the  way — was  I?” 

Her  face,  all  suffused  with  blushes,  answered 
for  her. 

“  A®d  now  I  think  of  it,  Ernest  has  notbeea 
here  as  often  either.  Nothing  wrong  there,  I 
hope.  Let  me  see,  yonr  mother  told  me  soae- 
thing  about  yonr  having  fainted  away  one  night 
when  wfc  were  out.  My  own  anxieties  in  busi¬ 
ness  matters  prevented  my  laying  much  strew 
upon  it,  or  even  giving  it  a  second  thought” 

“That  was  nothing,"  answered  Mabel,  con¬ 
fusedly,  “  I  had  not  been  feeling  well  all  day, 
and  had  scarcely  eaten  a  mouthful,  and  I  had 
taken  a  long  walk ;  and  besides,  I  don’t  think 
that  I  quite  fainted — I  felt  giddy  and  sick,  awl 
lost  myself  just  for  a  moment;  but  it  was  all 
over  directly." 

“  Was  Ernest  with  you  ?”  asked  Mr.  Wood;  at 
the  same  time  casting  a  scrutinizing  glance  it 
his  daughter. 

“  No,  Bir,"  said  Mabel,  quietly. 

“But  Harry  Ross  was,"  interposed  Celia, 
“  and  she  did  faint  quite  away,  for  he  had  ber 
tight  in'  his  arms,  Judy  says,  when  she 
there,  and  her  face  was  white  as  death;  hut 
then  it  didn’t  last,  or  they  would  have  «nt 
right  off  for  us  and  for  the  doctor." 

Mr.  Wood  said  nothing  more,  but  after  break¬ 
fast  he  called  Mabel  into  his  library. 

“  Mabel,  my  child,  you  must  give  me  yo® 
confidence.  Something  has  gone  wrong.  What 
is  it  ?  I  have  bad  business  troubles  of  my  own, 
or  I  should  have  noticed  your  looks  sooner.” 

Mabel,  weak  and  flurried,  pressed  her  hind* 
kerchief  to  her  eyes  and  cried  outright. 

“  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong,  Mabel ;  but  I  ft** 
that  you  may  have  mistaken  your  own  heart; 
and  that,  after  all,  you  have  discovered  that  yon 
have  been  too  hasty  in  your  engagement  with 
Ernest,  and  that - ’* 

“  Oh,  father !”  There  was  a  world  of  reproach 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice.  “  Oh,  father !”  she  it* 
peated,  “  how  can  you  think  so  meanly  of  nri— 
how  little  you  understand  me  1" 

“Well,  well;  I  am  glad  to  be  mistaken;  W 
what  is  the  matter?" 

“  I  do  not  know ;  indeed  I  do  not.  Yon  ver* 
right  about  Harry  Ross,  and  I  was  worried  to 
death  that  it  should  have  been  so;  and  as  if  that 
was  not  enough  trouble,  Ernest  has  never  beei 
near  me  since  I  found  it  out;  never  written »• 
a  line,  or  sent-  me  a  word  of  explanation 
the  eanse  of  his  absenoe ;  and  I  have  no  w* 
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what  is  the  matter.  He  was  to  have  some  that  i  for — no  more  discounts  to  be  obtained — no  more 
very  evening,  you  know  I  staid  at  home  on  pur-  \  suspense  as  to  bis  h&xardous  operations.  The 
pose  to  see  him,  but  he  never  came.”  <  firm  of  Wood  &  Co.  were  bankrupt.  Out  of  the 

“  Well,  that  is  strange.  Perhaps — but  no,  $  wreck  he  had  saved  nothing  but  his  honor.  His 
Ross  could  never  be  guilty  of  so  mean  a  thing.  *  invalid  wife  became  more  helpless  than  ever 
1*11  go  and  see  Ernest,  and  find  out  what  is  to  <  under  the  blow.  Celia  shed  some  futile  tears 
pay.  When  did  you  see  Harry  Ross  last?’*  lover  the  loss  of  the  mansion  and  the  elegant 
“Not  since  that  evening.  He  made  me  pro-  l luxuries  that  it  afforded;  but  Mabel,  she  rose 
mise  that  I  would  permit  him  to  visit  me  as  fre-  i  triumphant  over  all,  sustaining  and  cheering  her 
quently  as  before,  and  go  out  with  him  as  often;  \  father;  ministering  to  the  wants  of  her  mother 
but  he  has  never  once  made  an  attempt  to  see  1  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power;  and  encouraging 
me  since.  I  do  not  understand  that,  either.*’  \  Celia  to  hope  for  better  days,  and  to  find  happi- 
“  But  I  do.  He  miscalculated  his  own  strength  $  ness  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  that  lay 
when  he  exacted  the  promise,  and  I  respect  him  *  nearest  to  her. 

for  not  holding  you  to  it.  If  in  his  sober  mo- 1  Some  months  rolled  away.  Mrs.  Winslow  had 
ments  he  had,  I  should  have  questioned  his  *  not  suffered  the  failure  of  the  Woods,  nud  the 
motives.  But  then  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  $  desertion  of  Mabel's  two  most  attentive  beaux, 
Ernest.  I  will  see  him  this  morning  if  he  is  in  5  to  remain  only  a  nine  days'  talk  in  her  circle, 
the  city.  In  any  event  you  must  not  fret  your-  >  “I  always  used  to  wonder  what  the  young 
self.  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  blithe  Mabel  look  *  men  saw  in  her  so  very  attractive,”  she  re- 
bo  pale  and  jaded.”  <  marked  to  a  friend  who  was  as  fond  of  gossip 

It  was  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  smile  which  Mabel  \  as  herself.  “Now  she  flirted  desperately  with 
made  in  answer.  She  picked  up  the  morning’s  $  young  Ross — you  would  have  thought  they  were 
paper  and  listlessly  glanced  over  its  contents.  \  engaged  to  have  seen  them  together;  but  the 
Suddenly  her  breath  came  and  went  quickly,  all  l  very  moment  that  Mr.  Wood’s  losses  got  out  it 
color  fled  from  her  face,  and  trembling  from  \  was  all  over.  One  of  the  servants  told  me  that 
head  to  foot,  she  read  over  and  over  the  para-  1  he  actually  never  Bet  foot  in  the  house  after¬ 
graph  that  had  attracted  her  attention.  Con-  5  ward.  Just  so  it  was  with  Butler  Arnold’s 
spicuous  amongst  the  names  of  those  who  had  \  nephew — they  were  most  as  much  together;  and 
sailed  the  day  before  for  Havre,  was  that  of  j  though  she  wasn’t  by  all  accounts  so  free  with 
Ernest  Arnold.  Without  speaking,  she  laid  her  l  him,  I  think  she  was  the  fondest  of  him  by  far. 
finger  upon  the  line  and  showed  it  to  her  father.  \  She  used  to  look  so  happy  and  quiet-like  when 
“  The  rascal !  I  could  shoot  him !  Mabel  don't  $  they  were  sitting  together  in  church  or  any 
give  the  fellow  a  thought.  He  has  jilted  you.  I  \  where.  ‘Still  water  runs  deep’  is  my  proverb, 
never  half  liked  the  secrecy  that  he  enforced  \  There  was  many  another  though  that  she  did 
concerning  your  engagement;  he  was  too  calcu-  s  flirt  with — always  somebody  after  her;  but  new 
lating :  and  now,  at  the  first  rumor  of  my  losses,  \  she  finds  a  change.” 

he  flies  like  the  dastard  that  he  is.  All  in  keep-  j  “Yes,  she  has  learned  what  her  attractions 
ingl”  J  are,  I  guess.  She  is  teaching  music  in**Mr. 

“  Father,  you  are  doing  Ernest  injustice— in-  5  Bedell’s  family — a  kind  of  governess,  I  bqlieve. 
deed  you  are.  We  both  of  us  agreed  Ahat  it  was  j  Do  your  girls  visit  her?” 

better  to  keep  our  engagement  secret ;  and  the  j  “  They  have  called  once — just  out  of  curiosity, 
losses  that  you  speak  of,  he  surely  never  could  j  you  know;  but  Miss  Mabel  did  not  appreciate 
have  known,  when  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  \  the  visit,  and  it  will  not  be  repeated,  I  promise 
heard  them  mentioned.  No,  no,  depend  upon  it,  s  you.” 

there  is  other  cause.”  \  And  this  was  the  way  in  which  Mabel,  the 

Mr.  Wood  shook  his  head,  and  went  out  to  his  \  true-hearted,  the  noble-souled  was  spoken  of; 
business,  which  so  occupied  him  for  a  few  sue-  j  but  at  peace  with  herself,  she  lived  above  the 
ceeding  days,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  see  i  world,  and  the  calumniating  remarks  which 
his  family,  exoept  for  brief  moments  at  meal  l  sometimes  floated  to  her,  were  powerless  to 
times.  Mabel  read  his  great  anxieties  in  his  { wound.  She  waited  patiently  God's  own  good 
countenance,  and  made  brave  efforts  to  be  cheer-  ?  time  to  lead  her  out  of  the  darkness  that  envel- 
ful  that  she  might  not  add  one  care  to  his  mind.  |  oped  her,  and  she  waited  not  in  vain.  Some 
One  day  he  came  into  dinner,  looking  more  like  j  long  months  of  discipline — such  as  her  nature 
himself  than  he  had  done  of  late.  The  wearing  j  needed  most  for  its  development  in  strength 
agony  was  over ;  the  crisis  had  come  and  gone.  j  and  perfection,  and  then  the  silver  lining  of  the 
There  was  no  longer  any  more  loans  to  negotiate  <  cloud  revealed  itself. 
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Ernest  Arnold,  travelling  abroad,  received  tid-  A  faint  glow  overspread  tbe  old  nan’s  pek 
ings  of  his  nncle’s  illness,  and  hastened  back  to  and  wrinkled  face.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  bat 
his  side.  He  found  him  convalescing  from  a  finally  stammered  out, 

malignant  fever,  that  had  well  nigh  proven  fatal,  j  “She  would  not  have  me.  I  did  propose  to 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  a  competent  nurse  <:  marry  her,  one  day,  when  I  thought  my  end  vis 
had  been  procured  by  his  physician,  to  attend  near.  1  wanted  to  marry  her  that  she  might 
upon  him  through  his  illness,  for  the  pestilence  claim  a  part  of  my  possessions,  but  she  would 
had  swept  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  <!  neither  consent  to  that,  nor  let  me  see  the  law* 
of  the  city;  and  all  who  had  strength  or  means  :  yer  that  1  sent  for.  A  very  remarkable  youg 
to  flee,  fled  from  it  as  from  death.  All  danger  girl,  Ernest.” 

of  contagion  was  now  over,  for  the  frosty  nights  ;  “It  seems  so;  but  after  my  experience  I  woald 
and  mornings  of  autumn  had  set  in ;  bat  Ernest’s  not  trust  even  an  angel.  Ho,  uncle,  I  shall  nerc 
ancle  was  still  weak  and  feeble,  for  at  his  age  marry.  We  must  let  the  subject  rest” 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  rally  when  sickness  has  \  A  few  days  after  this,  Ernest  met  Harry  Ron 
brought  you  to  the  very  portals  of  death.  >  on  the  street.  He  would  have  avoided  him;  bat 

After  Ernest’s  arrival,  the  nnrse  conld  not  be  j  Ross,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  did  not  suffer 
persuaded  to  remain,  for  there  were  others  who  v  him  to  escape. 

needed  her  care;  and  it  was  touching  to  see  >  “What  is  this  I  hear?  There  is  no  such  good 
how  she  had  wound  herself  round  the  heart  of  j  luck  in  store  for  me  as  to  find  that  it  is  true," 
the  once  worldly,  selfish  old  man.  He  could  ;  exclaimed  Ross. 

talk  hut  little  in  his  feeble  state,  hut  all  that  he  :  “I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to,”  ansverd 
said  was  of  her.  One  day,  when  he  had  grown  Ernest,  haughtily. 

stronger,  and  was  able  to  sit  np,  with  a  touch  :  “Why,  that  you  have  broken  off  your  engzgt- 
of  his  old  eccentricity,  he  insisted  upon  his  ment  with  Miss  Wood.  Of  course,  there  is  so 
nephew’s  promising  him  that  he  would  marry  |  foundation  for  the  report.” 

“the  nurse,  who  had  saved  his  old  nncle’s  life,”  “I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  report  bid  ever 
as  he  expressed  it.  prevailed,”  answered  Ernest,  colder  and  htugb* 

A  look  of  unutterable  loathing  at  the  bare  j:  tier  than  ever, 
idea  flitted  over  Ernest’s  face.  Harry  Ross  felt  his  cheeks  burn.  “I  beg 

“Every  cent  of  my  property  goes  to  her,”  your  pardon.  In  any  event,  it  was  not  mj 
repeated  the  old  man.  place  to  interfere;  bat  returning  to  the  city  this 

“That  is  all  right,”  answered  Ernest.  “The  morning  after  an  absence  of  some  months,  the 
money  which  you  have  yourself  made,  you  are  first  thing  that  I  heard  was,  that  both  you  snd 
perfectly  rigfit  to  dispose  of  as  you  think  best;  ;  I  had  deserted  Miss  Wood  immediately  after  ber 
but  even  were  I  ever  to  marry,  I  should  insist  i  father’s  failure.  There  was  reason  enough  f* 
upon  the  disposal  of  my  own  hand  and  heart,  the  scandal,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  »nee 
Did  my  choice  meet  yonr  approbation,  I  should  the  night  that  she  disclosed  to  me  her  engage* 
b©  all  the  happier  for  it — but  such  talk  is  idle  ;  ment  to  you  I  have  never  seen  her.  Of  conrae 
now.  Uncle,  a  man  who  has  been  duped  by  one  she  told  you  at  the  time  what  a  conceited  feflov 
woman,  loses  confidence  in  all.  Let  us  say  no  ;  I  proved  myself;  but  did  she  tell  you  how  gener* 
more.”  :  onsly  she  Jreated  me?” 

“  I  understand.  That  little  affair  that  you  :  A  sarcastic  smile  curled  Ernest’s  lip. 

confessed  to  me  before  you  went  abroad — in;  “  Too  geturoutly  by  far,”  he  answered.  “Whet 

short,  was  the  oocasion  of  your  going — that  still  a  woman  shows  each  generosity  to  all  her  lorert 
troubles  you.  Be  a  man,  Ernest,  be  a  man,  and  I  think  it  losses  its  charm.” 
forget  it.  Because  one  woman  proves  unworthy  “What!  I  do  not  understand  you!” 

there  is  no  wisdom  shown  in  doubting  the  sex.  “I  cannot  return  the  compliment,”  said  Ernest, 

I  have  set  my  heart,  my  hoy,  in  seeing  her  your  j  with  much  bitterness,  “for  I  think  I  understswf 
wife,  and  when  you  meet,  if  her  eyes  do  not  you  thoroughly.  If  Mabel’s  father  has  failed, 
warm  your  frozen  blood,  why  then  there  is  not  as  it  seems  by  what  you  say — but  no,  I  wills** 
a  pair  of  eyes  in  all  creation  that  would.  I  tell  accuse  you.  I  have  not  shaped  my  course  by 
yon  she  seemed  to  me  more  like  an  angel  than  what  I  beard,  or  what  I  suspected,  bat  by  whit 
anything  else.”  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  never  we* 

“  I  think  she  must  have  been  to  cause  you  to  Mabel  Wood  since  the  night  that  I  saw  ber  ljisg 
forget  your  horror  of  early  marriages,”  replied  in  your  arms,  and  if  I  had  loved  her  ten  bmtt 
Ernest,  looking  quizzical  for  a  moment.  “Now  more  than  I  did,  I  never  would,  willingly,  b*™ 
if  you  would  marry  her  yourself.”  looked  upon  her  again.  I  had  been  often  told 
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that  she  was  a  flirt,  but  I  never  credited  it  until 
that  moment;  and  if  yon,  in  turn,  have  jilted 
her,  it  is  no  more  than  she  deserves.’1 

There  was  a  struggle  going  on  in  Harry  Ross’ 
breast,  but  it  was  brief.  His  manliness  asserted 
itself,  and  he  listened  not  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  tempter.  Although  Ernest’s  mistake  held 
oat  a  hope  to  him,  he  explained  all  to  his  friend’s 
complete  conviction. 

Filled  with  remorse  at  the  injustice  of  his  sus¬ 
picions  toward  his  betrothed,  Ernest  at  once 
sought  her  in  the  humble  home  which  was  now 
hers ;  and  so  eloquently  plead  his  cause  that  she 
could  not  withhold  forgiveness.  And  now  he 
was  no  longer  anxious  that  their  engagement 
should  remain  secret,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to 
brave  the  displeasure  of  his  uncle;  for  the  threat 
which  his  uncle  had  made  concerning  his  pro¬ 
perty  loosened  the  claims  which  affection  had 
imposed;  thus  proving  satisfactorily  to  Mr.  Wood 
that  Ernest  had  been  as  much  influenced  by  love 
for  his  uncle,  as  by  fear  of  displeasing  him. 

Mabel,  who  well  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  uncle’s  opposition,  kept  her  own 
council  so  well  that  Ernest  never  mistrusted  that 


•  she  had  been  the  nurse,  whom  his  uncle  had  so 
i  urgently  desired  him  to  marry,  until  the  very 
\  morning  that  he  first  took  her  to  his  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  her. 

The  old  man’s  happiness  was  unbounded.  He 
enjoyed  with  great  zest  the  repeatal  of  all  the 
objections  which  his  nephew  had  raised  against 
his  wishes;  and  often,  in  after  days,  reminded 
Ernest  that  he  had  once  offered  Mabel  to  him  for 
a  wife. 

Mabel  has  reason  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
lines  that  she  once  quoted  to  Harry  Ross,  viz: 
that  no  woman  can  retain  as  a  friend  the  man 
that  she  has  rejected  as  a  lover;  for  she  has 
never  seen  him,  although  she  has  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  hearing  that  he  is  happily  married  to 
a  woman  far  more  beautiful  than  herself. 

In  her  great  dread  of  even  the  appearance  of 
evil,  she  is  scarcely  willing  to  accept  the  most 
common-place  attention  from  any  one,  save  her 
husband;  and,  as  it  must  be  confessed,  he  is 
rather  exacting  in  his  ideas  of  wifely  propriety, 
the  lesson  which  Mabel  learned  has,  therefore, 
proven  a  most  profitable  one. 


A  SONG:  FOR  MUSIC. 

BT  MBS.  A.  V.  LAW. 


"Ox  a  way!  Awake,  beloved  I 
Thou  who  art  the  forhst  wild  flower  1M 
Wake,  thou  lily  of  the  prairie— 

Let  me  woo  thee  to  my  bower! 

Thou  art  sweeter  than  the  fragranoe 
Of  the  blooming  buds  of  morning! 
Thou — beyond  compare — the  fairest, 

In  thy  virginal  adorning. 


Onaway!  When  thou  art  near  me, 

Beautiful  is  earth,  and  smiling; 

Fades  the  storm-cloud — fades  the  heart-pain, 
’Neath  thy  spell,  thy  fond  beguiling. 

Onaway !  Awake,  beloved ! 

Rouse  thee,  for  the  hours  are  fleeting ! 
Come,  and  to  my  heart  enfolded, 

Fondly  I’ll  bestow  love’s  greeting. 


BARCAROLLE  SERENATA, 
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Softly  swells  the  evening  strain, 
Floating  on  the  fragrant  air— 
Hark  1  how  Echo  o’er  the  plain, 
Woos  with  song  my  “ ladye  fairer" 
Cobo. — Lady,  may  sweet  dreams  be  thine, 
Tranquil  as  a  waveless  sea; 

Lady,  may  the  bliss  be  mine 
Gentle  dreams  to  waft  to  thee! 


Softly  murmur  gentle  wind. 

Waft  the  fairy  strain  along— 

List !  my  gentle  one  and  kind 
Designs  to  hear  my  evening  song. 
Cobo. — Lady,  may  sweet  dreams  be  thine, 
Tranquil  as  a  waveless  sea: 
Lady,  may  the  bliss  be  mine 
Gentle  dream's  to  waft  to  thee! 
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I.  i  purchased  in  Baltimore,  as  the  family  retuned 

On  a  cold  evening  of  early  spring,  as  Harry  |  from  Charleston  week  before  last.  It  is  so 
Clinton  was  conducting  his  beautiful  young  sister  t  pretty  and  unhackneyed,  and  costs  just  enough 


from  the  most  brilliant  and  crowded  opera  of  the 
season  to  their  carriage,  his  foot  hit,  and  had 
almost  crushed  some  object  on  the  pavement.  It 
proved  to  be  a  shell  bracelet  of  rich  workman¬ 
ship,  and  glittering  with  inlaid  gold.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  novel  and  elegant  ornament  was 
scarcely  of  importance  sufficient  to  quicken  a 
pulsation,  but  Clinton’s  heart  beat  faster  and  a 
smile  indicating  a  most  pleasurable  conscious¬ 
ness,  lingered  on  his  handsome  face  and  lit  up 
his  fiue  eyes  as  he  recognized  it.  In  truth, 
despite  the  preteusions  of  an  unrivalled  prima 
donna ,  he  had  been  watching  the  bracelet  by 
furtive  glances  during  the  entire  evening,  as  it 
rested  on  a  model  arm  of  snowy  whiteness,  such 
as  an  artist  might  dream  of;  or  rather,  at  first 
attracted  by  the  distinguished  appearance  of  the 
jewel,  he  had  been  led  to  admire  a  woman  whose 
surpassing  loveliness  lent  grace  to  every  decora¬ 
tion  about  her  person.  She  was  tall  and  of 
faultless  shape.  Her  perfectly  regular  features 
and  large  dark  eyes,  were  relieved  from  every 
suspicion  of  coldness  by  an  expression  of  clear, 
earnest  and  almost  pensive  thoughtfulness.  Her 
dress  .and  scarf  were  of  richly  embroidered  black 
lace,  from  Which  flashed  a  magnificent  diamond 
brooch,  while  two  fairy-like  sprays  of  brilliants 
seemed  to  confine  in  encircling  bands  the  wavy, 
polished  masses  of  her  raven  hair.  A  pair  of  tor¬ 
toise-shell  bracelets,  and  a  Spanish  fan  gleaming 
with  gold  completed  her  attire,  if  we  except  an 
appropriate  cloak  which  partially  concealed  her 
figure. 

The  lady  and  her  companions  were  unknown 
to  Clinton,  and  equally  so  to  his  sister  Helen. 
When  the  opera  ended,  Harry  determined  to  keep 
them  in  sight  as  long  as  possible,  hoping  to  gain 
some  clue  at  their  identity,  but  while  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  bracelet,  the  strangers  were  lost  in 
the  crowd,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  follow  Miss  Clinton  into  the  carriage,  and 
there  examine  the  fugitive  bracelet. 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  Helen,  holding  it  up  to 
catch  the  uncertain  light.  “That  is  precisely 
what  I  have  so  greatly  coveted.  It  looks  the 
very  companion  of  Lily  Graham’s,  which  she 
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$  to  prevent  its  becoming  vulgar  for  several  sea- 
:  sons.  I  saw  one  in  a  Broadway  shop  thisToy 
morning.” 

“And  didn’t  buy  it,  when  it  was  at  your  hud 
;!  and  your  approval  was  so  entire.  What  could 
|  be  your  reasdn  for  leaving  it?”  inquired  Hsny. 

“  The  oddest  in  the  world,”  and  Helen  laughed 
|  merrily.  “  I  besought  papa  to  put  me  on  an  allow¬ 
ance  this  year,  thinking  it  would  be  such  a  fine, 
independent  way  of  living,  and  though  he  gave 
;  Die  a  hundred  more  than  I  mentioned,  I  have  to 
:  be  exceedingly  economical  to  get  along,  and  after 
doing  my  best,  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
:  with  me,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  i 

(spring  cloak  to  the  bracelet  if  I  Would  have  it, 
which  wouldn’t  do  at  all.  You  know  perfect!/ 
well  how  papa  would  teaxe  me  if  I  should  resort 
to  him  in  an  emergency  like  this.” 

“You  might  have  applied  to  your  brother, 
with  whom  it  is  enough  that  you  express  t 
wish,”  returned  Harry. 

“Who  ever  heard  of  a  Clinton  begging  orna¬ 
ments!”  exclaimed  Helen,  proudly.  “It  is  too 
ridiculous.” 

“Granted,”  replied  Henry,  laughing.  “Yet 
you  will  not  assert  that  it  would  derogate  from 
the  family  dignity  should  one  of  its  members 
receive  a  fair  compensation  for  an  actual  service 
rendered.  If  you  will  but  find  the  owner  of  this, 
yon  may  consider  that  you  have  earned  one, 
and  shall  have  it  accordingly.” 

“I  accept  the  terms,  and  will  do  my  best,  but 
I  look  dubiously  to  the  result.  However,  I  hope 
you  approve  my  taste.  It  is  impossible  that 
you  should  not  like  it,”  and  Helen  held  np 
the  bracelet,  twirling  it  around  her  gloved 
i  finger. 

>  “I  admire  her  exceedingly,”  replied  Henry, 

?  already  looking  abstractedly  through  the  win- 

Idow. 

“A  trifling,  and  an  apparently  needless  mis¬ 
take  in  your  objective  pronoun,”  returned  Helen, 

>  without  endeavoring  to  control  her  mirth. 

\  A  reply  from  Harry  was  superfluous,  and  the 
<  brother  and  sister,  with  occasional  laughter, 
i  drove  in  silence  homeward. 
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II.  ? 

Harry  Clinton  had  bat  just  returned  to  New  \ 
York,  after  three  years  of  travel  in  foreign  conn-  S 
tries.  Paris  or  Vienna  seemed  more  familiar  t 
than  his  native  city.  His  first  evening  abroad  \ 
was  that  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Immediately  > 
he  was  seized  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  fre-  \ 
quent  the  fashionable  streets,  in  order  to  renew  j 
his  acquaintance  with  once  well  known  faces,  { 
»nd  to  meet  such  old  friends  as  might  be  passing  $ 
—perhaps  faintly  hoping  to  encounter  the  lovely  i 
sountenance  which  he  cottld  not  forget.  > 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  lively  Helen  $ 
rushed  tumultuously  into  the  parlor  where  her  < 
brother  was  sitting,  and  claimed  her  reward  5 
rithont  delay,  inasmuch  as  she  had  discovered  \ 
the  owner  of  the  lost  bracelet.  Harry,  .with  ^ 
great  animation,  demanded  the  particulars  of  > 
her  success.  ? 

“Well,  to  go  back  a  little,”  said  she.  “A  good  l 
leal  more  than  a  year  ago,  while  I  was  attending  > 

Madame  B - ’s  school,  I  was  coming  down  the  j 

street  not  far  from  her  establishment  on  my  j 
way  homeward.  A  disagreeable  sleet  had  fallen  5 
that  morning,  and  the  pavements  were  icy  and  j 
unsafe.  Just  before  me  a  sprightly,  little  old  i 
lady  was  attempting  to  cross  the  street.  She  > 
was  queenly  ruffled  from  head  to  foot  in  the  \ 
richest  furs  and  velvets,  and  looked  as  she  moved  \ 
ilong  more  like  an  active  bundle  of  costly  fabrioe  S 
than  a  human  being.  I  observed  her  until  she  \ 
slipped  and  fell  on  the  middle  of  the  crossing.  \ 
A.t  the  same  instant  a  pair  of  fiery  horses  were  i 
driven  furiously  around  the  corner.  It  was  too  \ 
late  to  check  or  turn  them  aside,  and  her  fate  I 
seemed  inevitable.  This  horrible  thought  in-  j 
spired  me  with  courage  and  strength.  I  sprang  \ 
forward  like  light  and  snatched  her  from  before  s 
the  very  feet  of  the  horses,  and  drew  her  to  the  > 
sidewalk  where  we  both  tumbled  down  together,  i 
But  the  little  lady  was  terribly  surprised  and  > 
outraged  by  my  rough  seizure.  She  had  been  > 
so  entirely  occupied  with  her  own  progress,  be-  < 
Bides  being  somewhat  deaf,  that  she  had  re-  S 
marked  neither  the  approach  nor  retirement  of  ? 
the  dangerous  steeds.  1  had  made  a  sad  rent  in  j 
her  velvet  wrapper,  demolished  her  funny  little  ^ 
bonnet  and  nearly  strangled  her.  She  shook  S 
herself  and  fluttered,  and  wondered  what  offi-  < 
ciousness  possessed  me  to  assist  a  lady  to  rise  s 
&fter  such  a  rude  and  destructive  fashion,  and  5 
then  leave  her  in  the  gutter  at  last.  I  was  silly  \ 
ooough  to  waste  what  little  breath  I  had  in  hys- 
torical  laughter  at  the  ridiculous  plight  in  which  :• 

were,  and  if  Madame  B - had  not  seen  the  : 

*hole  affair  and  hastened  forward  to  our  assist-  \ 
anoe>  my  proceeding  must  have  remained  awhile  * 
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without  vindication.  The  lady  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  had  thus  energetically  made  was  Mrs. 
Davenport,  a  widow  of  wealth  and  reputation,  a 
French  woman  by  birth,  and  until  her  marriage 
with  a  merchant  of  this  city  a  resident  of  Paris. 
When  she  folly  understood  the  transaction  in 
which  she  had  borne  such  a  passive  and  unde¬ 
sirable  a  part,  her  emotion  and  gratitude  were 
quite  affecting.  Her  residence  was  at  hand,  and 
she  made  me  enter,  detaining  me  with  the  most 
delicate  attentions  until  my  excitement  had  sub¬ 
sided*  and  in  conclusion  sent  me  home  in  her 
carriage.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  she  has 
since  been  my  most  ardent  friend.  Early  last 
autumn  she  received  intelligence  of  the  hopeless 
decline  of  a  lady  residing  at  Havana,  to  whem 
she  had  been  closely  attached  from  her  youth. 
Mrs.  Davenport  was  much  distressed  and  set  off 
for  Cuba  at  once.  She  arrived  too  late,  but  was 
induced  to  spend  the  winter  in  Havana  by  the 
agreeable  promise  of  company,  on  her  return, 
in  the  person  of  her  friend’s  only  daughter. 
Mademoiselle  Lisette  Cbarlier. 

Directly  after  she  arrived  1  hastened  to  pay  her 
my  respects,  bat  did  not  see  Miss  Charlier  who 
chanced  to  be  out.  I  promised  to  repeat  mj 
coll  very  soon,  but  you  know  how  I  have  been 
engrossed  with  your  eociety,  and  I  consequently 
neglected  my  engagement  until  this  morning, 
when  I  reoeived  inquiries  and  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Davenport,  who  fancied  I  was  ill.  I  went  at 
once  to  relieve  her  kind  anxiety,  and  have  had 
such  a  visit  Miss  Charlier  is  none  other  than 
the  beauty  of  the  opera,  and  she  is  really  love¬ 
lier  in  the  morning  than  at  evening.  Such 
sweetness  and  elegance  I  never  before  met 
Luckily  she  wore  her  remaining  shell  bracelet, 
which  made  it  easy  to  speak  of  the  one  in  onr 
possession.  This  ehe  tried  to  make  me  accept, 
but  I  told  her  I  had  one,  and  was  thus  able  to 
decline  the  gift.  Of  course  Mrs.  Davenport  has 
heard  of  yon,  and  I  have  promised  to  take  you 
there  this  evening  without  ceremony,  jnst  as  I 
go  myself.  You  will  not  object?” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  returned  Harry,  whose 
oontent  had  no  drawback. 

Helen,  smiling  archly,  passed  her  hand  signi¬ 
ficantly  over  her  round  arm. 

“You  shall  have  the  bracelet  to-night,”  said 
Clinton.  “I  am  away  to  Tiffany’s  this  moment.” 

“Let  it  be  small  enough  1”  exclaimed  Helen, 
as  he  went  gayly  off. 

III. 

Mrs.  Datewfort  early  appeared  in  public,  and 
she  considered  it  no  small  favor  to  be  assisted  by 
the  young  Clintons  in  entertaining  her  guest 
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Lisette  Charlier  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with 
her  new  friends,  and  received  their  attentions 
With  graceful  cordiality.  Helen,  her  head  yet  ; 
full  of  school  girl  romance,  was  untiring  in  her j : 
enamored  devotion  to  the  beauteous  stranger;  j 
and  Clinton,  complacent  and  hopeful,  ever  at  the  : 
side  of  Miss  Charlier,  was  the  envy  of  all  those  £ 
young  gentlemen  who  could  appreciate  the  ad-  > 
vantages  of  his  position.  There  was  no  placet 
for  fear  when  Lisette  lavished  upon  him  hers 
sweetest  smiles  and  was  never  weary  of  him.  I 
We  will  not  stay  to  particularise  upon  their  I 
walks,  rides,  visits,  and  sight-seeing,  which  < 
amusements  were  of  an  every  day  character  j 
and  very  enjoyable.  j 

On  a  radiant  summer  day,  Clinton  stood  in  s 
one  of  the  public  rooms  of  the  St  Nicholas,  i 
vacantly  observing  the  gay  and  crowded  street,  t 
and  meditating  the  feasibility  of  at  once  de-j 
daring  himself  a  lover,  where  he  had  hitherto  ? 
only  assumed  the  privileges  of  an  acquaintance  | 
or  a  friend.  His  thoughts  were  evidently  as  s 
agreeable  as  they  were  absorbing,  and  his  eye  * 
with  a  proud  pleasure  vainly  sought  among  the  t 
varied  forms  of  beauty  which  glided  by  in  an  1 
unbroken  procession,  for  oue  that  was  com- > 
parable  to  the  woman  of  his  choioe.  At  last  j 
she  appeared.  Harry  started  involuntarily  from  j 
head  to  foot  It  could  not  be — and  yet  it  was  \ 
Miss  Charlier — her  matchless  figure  and  queenly  \ 
grace  could  not  be  mistaken;  and  she  was  lean-  j 
ing  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  but  a  j 
few  years  older  than  herself,  whose  handsome  \ 
and  intellectual  countenance  and  distinguished  $ 
style  of  dress,  were  items  not  to  be  overlooked  j 
when  a  lady  was  in  the  case.  They  were  con-  j 
versing  with  great  animation,  and  were  evidently  \ 
unobservant  of  the  stirring  scenes  about  them,  j 
Harry,  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  \ 
watched  them  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  $ 
then  by  a  singularly  abrupt  modification  of  sen- j 
timent,  declared  mentally  that  Miss  Charlier’s  \ 
associations  were  nothing  to  him,  not  in  the  > 
least,  and  indefinitely  postponing  his  long  cher-  5 
ished  intention,  presently  commenced  a  vigorous  \ 
political  discussion  with  a  testy  old  gentleman,  { 
which  was  more  piquant  than  profitable.  Dis- j 
gusted  with  this  and  with  everything,  he  has-  \ 
tened  home  meeting  on  the  way  Miss  Charlier —  j 
and  still  conducted  by  the  formidable  stranger —  l 
from  whom  he  received  the  fraction  of  a  smile  j 
which  had  been  mainly  directed  to  her  com-  { 
panion.  \ 

Helen  met  him  as  he  entered  the  house,  ex-  \ 
claiming,  “You  have  lost  a  most  entertaining ! 
morning  by  going  out.  Mrs.  Davenport  has  been  l 
here,  stopped  to  lunch,  and  was  so  sociable.  \ 


l  Mamma  was  gone  out,  and  I  had  her  sH  6 
v  myself.  She  now  has  another  visitor— ia'i  a 
fine? — a  Mr.  Gorton,  an  Englishman,  bat  ami- 
dent  of  Havana,  and  a  son  of  some  one  of  k 
former  friends,  I  didn’t  mind  who  it  m.  It 
seems  he  wished  to  come  on  with  Mrs.  Dis¬ 
port,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  to  adjet 
his  own  affairs,  as  well  as  conclude  some  arrsap- 
ments  connected  with  Miss  Charlier’s  estates. 
By-the-way,  I  wonder  how  I  should  feel  if  I 
were  the  independent  mistress  of  a  great  for¬ 
tune  as  Lisette  is,  and  had  to  write  letters  r 
my  agent,  and  so  on.  8be,  however,  taka  it 
calmly  enough.  This  Mr.  Gorton  is  a  verj  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  hers,  really.  I  don’t  know  te: 
he  is  her  lover,  at  any  rate,  he  seems  to  bn 
somq  superintendence  of  her  interests.” 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  he  is,”  replied 
Harry. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  Ifrncw 
you  would  think  otherwise,”  returned  Beks 
“Mr.  Gorton  will  remain  and  travel  aboat via 
Lisette  all  summer,  and  Mrs.  Davenport  vwa 
us  to  join  them  whenever  we  should  fad  it  ap* 
able.  Shall  we  not  make  a  fine  party?” 

“It  will  not  be  necessary  to  include  at  is 
your  arrangements,”  said  Harry.  “ItistiK 
for  me  to  relinquish  this  idle  life  and  go  into  & 
counting-room.  Mr.  Gorton  will  serve  to  <seri 
you  ladies.” 

“  We  shall  all  think  you  are  jealous  if  ycu^ 
tire  from  the  field  at  this  juncture,”  exdai sd 
Helen,  “and  more  than  that,  I  have  been  15a  1 
long  enough,  and  it  is  so  excessively  avkviri 
especially  on  a  narrow  path  or  when  ri&t 
Poor  No.  8  must  go  before  or  behind,  or  nofl* 
in  particular,  and  notwithstanding  all  thepe^ 
ness  in  the  world,  must  often  have  the  spp^ 
ance  and  consciousness  of  being  de  trsp. 
should  for  once  like  a  beau-cavalier  entirety* 
myself,  and  if  yon  go  with  us  as  you  have  ds* 
the  arrangement  cannot  be  improved.” 

“I  am  most  devotedly  at  your  service,*  fr 
plied  Harry. 

IV. 

To  Helen,  Louis  Gorton  was  indeed  a 
His  laughing  blue  eyes,  merry  sallies,  1**^ 
repartee  and  courtly  politeness  were  her  abb* 
tion.  The  two  were  soon  fully  acquainted.  ^ 
as  they  were  rarely  without  a  sportive  coatet* 
decide,  were  often  together. 

The  relation  which  Gorton  sustained  to  M* 
Charlier  was  a  continued  enigmtf  to  tbeCfin^® 
That  they  were  on  terms  of  intimate  friend 
was  certain,  that  he  was  her  accepted  lovers* 
be  true.  No  one  could  doubt  it  who  ^ 
respectful  and  affectionate  attentions,  or  e*  ** 
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>ther  hand  witnessed  her  confidence  in  his  judg- 
nent,  her  deference  to  his  opinions  and  wishes; 
ind  still  farther,  their  mutual  association  of  in- 
erest  and  anticipation.  Clinton  was  too  proud 
o  withdraw  himself  at  once  from  Miss  Charlier*  s 
>resence,  however  painful  it  might  be  to  remain, 
lelen  was  enraptured  with  her  double  friend- 
ihip,  and  the  young  people  were  thus  united  in 
heir  various  social  engagements. 

A  trip  to  the  White  Hills  was  proposed.  Mrs. 
)avenport  and  the  elder  Clintons  were  to  go, 
*nd  the  party  was  large  and  cheerful.  They 
nade  the  tour  of  those  magnificent  mountains, 
nd  at  last  stopped  at  Crawford’s.  Lisette  was 
banned  with  the  delicious  northern  air  and  was 
lot  willingly  within  doors. 

“One  walk  more  through  the  notch  before  we 
£0  home,”  said  she,  on  the  afternoon  preceding 
heir  final  departure.  She  looked  about  for  Louis, 
)ut  he  was  gone,  and  Helen  also.  The  older  mem- 
>ers  of  the  company  declinod  the  fatigue  of  an¬ 
ther  ramble,  and  Harry  gravely  offered  to  attend 
tfiss  Charlier.  They  had  scarcely  entered  the 
wild  gorge  when  they  perceived  Louis  and  Helen 
n  advance  of  them,  and  apparently  influenced  by 
be  same  intent. 

As  Helen  and  Gorton  were  engaged  in  a  ges- 
ticulatory  conversation,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
tnow  what  they  were  saying.  Perfect  nonsense 
ill!  Down  and  down  the  hill  they  went,  more 
merry  and  flippant  at  every  step,  without  a  par- 
tide  of  sobriety  or  poetry,  romance  and  senti¬ 
ment,  among  those  grand  old  rocks  and  Btupend- 
>ns  acclivities.  At  length  Louis  suddenly  lapsed 
into  a  complete  silence  which  infected  Helen. 
When  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  gentle,  earnest 
tone,  and  his  rapid  words  brought  wave  upon 
vave  of  crimson  into  Helen’s  fair  face,  but  her 
lip  curled  and  her  eye  flashed,  and  stepping  as 
for  from  him  as  the  close  vicinity  of  the  Saco 
eould  allow,  she  haughtily  interrupted  him  by 
laying,  “  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  carry 
your  fun  to  such  an  extreme,  and,  as  you  must 
suppose,  it  is  somewhat  disagreeable  to  me.  We 
ill  know  you  love  Miss  Charlier,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  very  absurd  to  talk  as  you  do.” 

Louis  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 


i  “And  why  should  I  not  love  her?”  said  he, 
|  “who,  as  you  yourself  have  often  said,  is  the 
|  loveliest,  most  excellent  girl  in  the  world.  That 
j  were  a  cruel  decree  which  would  compel  a  man 
\  to  resign  a  sister  when  he  would  take  a  wife.” 

“A  sister!”  exclaimed  Helen,  in  comical  em¬ 
barrassment.  “Nobody  ever  told  me  you  were 
so  nearly  related.  How  can  it  be?  Your  names 
and  countenances  so  different!” 

“I  will  tell  you  briefly,”  he  replied.  “Our 
mother,  a  French  lady,  first  married  my  father, 
a  gentleman  possessing  a  large  property  and 
influence  in  the  north  of  England.  He  died  soon 
:  after  my  birth,  and  a  few  years  subsequently 
|  our  mother  met  in  London  Eugene  Charlier,  a 
native  of  France,  but  who  had  established  him- 
:  self  at  Havana,  where  he  usually  resided.  She 
:  was  again  married,  and  Cuba  was  afterward  her 
:  home  save  when  she  was  with  her  children,  who 
were  educated  in  England. 

“My  step-father  died  many  years  ago,  and 
;  our  mother  has  within  a  few  months  left  us  very 
lonely.  As  I  have  before  told  you,  I  love  Cuba 
as  I  love  no  other  country.  All  my  earthly 
interests  are  there  in  that  sunny  south  land, 
save  one,  and  if  you  will  but  go  with  me—” 

“  You  must  expend  your  persuasion  on  mamma, 

;  not  me,”  said  Helen 

Of  course  the  affair  was  soon  amicably  arranged 
between  them,  and  they  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  hill.  The  other  couple  were  in  sight.  The 
gentleman  was  raising  the  lady’s  hand  to  his  lips. 

“Love-making,  as  I  live!”  exclaimed  Louis. 
“Look  Helen.” 

Helen  did  look,  and  her  musical  laugh  rung 
oat  so  clear  that  the  kiss  was  not  repeated. 

Mrs.  Davenport  was  much  excited  that  night, 
when  she  learned  by  a  very  circuitous  process 
which  Louis  conducted,  that  there  were  two 
weddings  in  prospect  If  her  beloved  Lisette 
would  thereby  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  her 
dear  Helen  must  go.  It  was  a  subject  of  dubi¬ 
ous  rejoicing.  But  at  last  she  concluded  every¬ 
thing  was  as  well  as  it  oould  be,  if  there  were 
any  reason  to  expect  that  Louis  and  Helen  would 
:  ever  become  sedate  enough  to  maintain  proper 
dignity  in  their  household. 


SUMMER'S  DIRGE: 


Banra  dead  flowers  for  the  maiden’s  head, 
Bring  dead  flowers  for  her  feet; 

They  mind  us  of  the  hopes  that  led 
Us  on,  with  gay  and  gladsome  tread, 

To  meadow  lands,  where  ruin  spread 
Are  not  for  passers  fleet. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Bring  dead  flowers  for  the  midden’s  breast, 

In  silence  lay  them  down; 

Then  lay  her  pallid  form  to  rest 
Where  earth  has  donned  her  crimson  vest 
In  the  gay  chamber  of  the  West, 

While  Autumn  olaims  her  crown.  W.  x.  p. 
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BT  XE8.  ANN  8.  STEPHENS. 

[Entered,  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1856,  by  Edward  Stephens,  in  the  Cleric's  oinrf 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  329.. 

CHAPTER  XXII.  $  that  wicked  old  woman  here?  I  must  know,  a 

Catharine  was  alone  with  old  Mrs.  Ford. 

Excitement,  and  a  wild  sense  of  mysteries  which 
she  had  failed  to  fathom,  made  her  bold ;  and 
she  plunged  abruptly  into  a  subject,  long  upon 
her  mind,  but  which  she  had  never  ventured  to 
hint  at  before.  Indeed  the  quick  orowding  of 
painful  thoughts,  daring  the  last  few  weeks,  had  voice,  “you  would  not  wound  us  so  from  mm 
almost  rendered  her  desperate.  curiosity.” 

“  Mrs.  Ford  1  ”  4  4  Not  for  my  life.  I  must  know  all  this  hiddo 

Catharine’s  voioe  was  so  sharp  and .  abrupt,  history,  to  see  the  path  that  1  ought  to  trad, 
that  it  made  the  old  lady  start  and  drop  the  I  am  weak  and  blinded — alone  with  no  one  1# 
sewing,  she  was  engaged  on,  into  her  lap.  :j  Qod  to  help  me.  Tell  me  the  history  of  jm 

44  What  is  it?”  she  said,  breathlessly,  for  her  daughter,  tell  me  wty  the  name  of  De  Mart 
thoughts  always  turned  to  one  ohjeot,  44 Elsie,  \  makes  you  tremble.  Is  it  fatal  to  others  ssit 
is  anything  wrong  with  Elsie?”  has  been  to  me!” 

“  Mrs.  Ford,  there  is  a  thing  I  wish  to  ask,  a  44Yrou,”  said  the  old  man,  in  surprise,  “you! 

thing  which  I  must  ask  or  die.  Who  is  Elsie?  44 Even  so,  Mr.  Ford.  I  was  married  to i& 

la  her  name  Ford,  was  she  ever  married,  has  she  Mark,  and  he  is  still  living.” 
a  child?”  The  old  lady  arose,  with  an  air  of  timid 

Catharine  spoke  rapidly,  almost  wildly^  Her  pulsion,  and  would  have  left  the  room ;  but 
eye  were  keenly  anxious,  her  manner  desperate,  husband  gently  waved  her  back. 

Mrs.  Ford  sat  silently  gazing  upon  the  j  44  She  suffers,  she  too  ia  a  victim,  pertop 
speaker.  Her  faoo,  always  pale,  grew  white  and  ;  another  Elsie,”  he  said,  compassionately.  44 
cold;  her  little  withered  hands  crept  together  :  my  child,  come  hither;  sit  down  by  themotbff 
and  interlocked  in  her  lap.  j:  and  tell  her  all.” 

44  What,  what  is  it  you  ask  ?  You,”  the  words  i  Catharine  sat  down,  still  supported  by  nerrwi 

excitement,  and  laid  her  heart  and  her  life  opm 
before  those  pure-minded  old  people.  It*1 
astonishing  how  little  time  it  took  to  reW* 
events  and  agonies  that  had  been  laggard  ® 
the  acting.  She  concealed  nothing.  From  tb 
very  depths  of  her  soul  she  drew  forth  th* 
secrets  that  had  been  hoarded  there,  corroding 
and  wounding  all  her  faculties ;  and  laid  th® 
44  De  Mark — De  Mark — who  ever  mentioned  l  honestly  down  before  those  kindly  judge*, 
the  name  in  this  house?”  said  old  Mr.  Ford,  who  j  The  old  people  listened,  sometimes  sadly 
entered  at  the  moment.  ?  sometimes  with  broken  exclamations.  Once  or 

Catharine  turned  to  him.  44  It  is  I.  Tell  me,  j  twice  glances  of  surprise,  almost  of  affright 
I  beseech  you,  what  have  the  De  Marks  done,  |  passed  between  them ;  but  when  she  had  finished 
that  the  name  should  drive  the  blood  from  your  >  the  old  lady  bent  down,  with  tears  in  hff 
faces?  Why  did  the  portrait  of  a  De  Mark  hang  j  eyes,  and  kissed  her,  while  the  husband  stood 
up  in  your  library?  How,  and  why  has  it  dis- £  over  them,  and  lifting  his  hands  to  hear® 
appeared?  I  ask  these  things,  because  it  is  im-  j  thanked  God  that  she  had  been  cast  beneath  hi* 
possible  to  live  in  this  darkness.  My  own  life,  j  roof. 

and  all  its  hopes,  are  at  stake.  What  brought  <  Catharine  arose  from  her  knees,  for  ah*  had 


dropped,  half-formed,  from  her  lips;  and  she  $ 
gave  a  scared  look  at  the  door,  as  if  preparing  \ 
to  flee.  j 

“Don’t!  oh,  don’t  refuse  to  speak,”  pleaded  \ 
Catharine,  44 1  must  know ;  my  heart  will  break  \ 
if  I  am  left  in  this  terrible  darkness.  What  \ 
connection  has  your  daughter  with  the  De  Mark  j 
family  ?”  < 


become  mad  by  the  side  of  our  poor  Elsie!” 

The  old  people  exchanged  glances.  Bothfw 
pale,  but  a  look  of  painful  commia  aeration  set¬ 
tled  upon  their  features. 

44  This  is  no  idle  question,  Catharine,”  Mid ; 
the  old  man,  gently,  but  with  a  quiver  of  the 
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unconsciously  fallen  at  Mrs.  Ford’s  feet,  with  a  I 
deeper  breath  and  more  glowing  countenance  \ 
than  she  had  worn  for  years.  No  explanation 
had  yet  been  offered,  by  the  old  people ;  but  j 
she  felt  certain  that  some  unseen  link  of  union  j 
existed  between  het  fate  and  theirs,  and  without  j 
speaking,  she  gazed  wistfully  in  their  faces,  ! 
waiting  for  light.  j 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  fervently,  44  it  is  ; 
true.  God  does  sometimes  send  angels  to  us  un-  j 
awares.  Catharine,  my  child,  it  is  your  hus-  J 
band’s  mother,  to  whom  you  hare  given  up  the  ! 
bloom  and  strength  of  a  young  life.  The  father  ! 
of  George  De  Mark  married  Elsie  Ford,  our 
daughter.” 


44And  you — and  you?”  cried  Catharine,  \ 

‘•gerly.  ,  l 

44  Are  his  grandfather - ”  \ 

“And  Madame  de  Mark?”  j 

“Hush  !  do  not  mention  her  name;  it  is  an  \ 
accursed  sound  under  this  roof,”  answered  the  | 
old  man,  almost  sternly.  \ 


Catharine  sat  down,  silenced,  but  still  keenly  ^ 
anxious.  The  old  gentleman  seated  himself  also, 
dose  by  his  wife,  who  regarded  him  with  a  look, 
half  frightened,  half  sorrowful. 

“Tell  her,”  said  the  old  man,  in  a  low  voice, 

44  women  understand  each  other  best.”  $ 

“I  cannot.  The  tears  would  choke  me.  See  \ 
how  I  shake.”  j 

The  old  man  took  the  hand  held  toward  him  ^ 


in  both-  of  his,  smoothing  and  caressing  it  with  $ 
gentle  tenderness.  ) 

“You  can  witness,”  he  said,  addressing  Catha-  ^ 


both;  we  idolized  this  child;  there  was  not  a 
curl  of  her  black  hair,  or  a  glance  of  her  eyes, 
bright  and  brim  full  of  feeling  as  they  always 
were,  which  was  not  lovely  beyond  all  things  to 
ns.  Remember,  Catharine,  she  was  our  only 
child,  a  late  blessing;  for  we  had  been  years 
married  when  God  sent  this  angel  to  our  fire¬ 
side.  You  have  seen  her  portrait  in  the  library. 
It  is  like  her,  and  yet  the  bright  sparkle  of  her 
nature,  the  vivid  flush  of  life,  that  came  and 
went  like  sunshine  upon  the  hills,  this  no  man 
coflld  paint.  It  is  all  over  now.  You  can  see 
nothing  of  what  I  am  telling  you,  in  her  wild 
eyes,  or  in  the  sharp  features  that  are  at  times 
so  rigid  and  again  so  stolid ;  but  we  find  it  still. 
Don’t  we,  husband?  Isn’t  she  beautiful  to  us, 
even  yet?” 

44  She  is  more  than  beautiful,  our  poor  Elsie,” 
said  the  old  man,  looking  through  the  window  to 
where  the  demented  one  wandered  to  and  fro  on 
the  grass,  striving  to  catch  the  humming-birds 
that  haunted  a  trumpet  vine,  by  quick  dashes 
of  her  hand  among  the  clustering  bells.  “God 
has  rendered  her  sacred — always  and  forever  a 
child,  spite  of  her  grey  hairs.  They  cast  her 
back  upon  our  hearth-stone,  a  poor,  broken  waif, 
but  still  a  blessing. 

44 1  think,”  continued  the  old  man,  “that  it 
was  a  little  before  her  seventeenth  birth-day, 
when  Elsie  first  saw  that  man.  He  was  a  dash¬ 
ing  young  fellow,  who  had  just  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  large  property,  and  had  returned  from 
his  travels  abroad,  before  entering  upon  the 
business  of  life.  A  neighbor,  Who  lives  across 


rine,  44 how  great  this  sorrow  has  been.  She  l  the  Island,  had  invited  him  for  a  long  visit,  and 


cannot  bear  to  speak  of  it..  For  years  we  have  \ 
been  silent,  even  with  each  other.”  $ 

“I  see,”  answered  Catharine,  looking  wist-  ^ 
fully  at  .the  old  lady,  and  following  her  own  j 
thoughts.  44 His  grandmother!  That  is  why  j 
she  seemed  so  lovely  from  the  first — his  grand-  | 
mother,  and  his  mother,  oh !  how  I  have  been  j 
unconsciously  blessed.”  \ 

“Elsie,”  said  the  old  man,  looking  anxiously  j 
at  his  wife,  as  if  afraid  that  her  strength  would  j 
give  way,  “Elsie  was  our  only  child.  You  see  J 
ber  now,  a  poor,  brain-crazed  old  woman;  $ 
grey-headed  and  broken-hearted;  but  then  she 
was - ” 

“Oh!”  broke  in  the  old  lady,  with  her  eyes 
toll  of  tears,  that  dimmed  the  glasses  of  her 
spectacles  like  a  frost,  44  she  was  the  dearest,  : 
the  brightest,  the  most  beautifbl  creature,  that 
ever  trod  the  green  grass.  You  don’t  know — 
you  can’t  tell,  how  many  sweet,  wild  ways  she 
bad,  and  all  straight  to  the  heart  He  didn’t 
only  love  her,  nor  did  I;  it  was  worship  in  ns 


through  this  friend  he  was  introduced  into  our 
family.  We  did  not  think  it  strange,  that  young 
De  Mark  should  admire  our  Elsie.  Who  could 
help  it?  But  when  she,  who  had  always  been 
bright  as  a  bird  and  as  heart  free,  began  to  look 
thoughtful  in  his  absence,  and  shy  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  it  pained  us  a  good  deal;  for  she  seemed 
still  a  mere  child,  and  we  had  hoped  to  keep  her 
in  the  home-nest  a  few  years  longer. 

44  It  was  a  wild,  violent  passion  on  both  sides. 
We  had  no  power  to  resist,  for  he  came  with  his 
impetuous  pleading,  and  she,  with  a  thousand 
winning  ways,  sometimes  lost  in  tears,  some¬ 
times  bathed  in  smiles,  lured  us  from  our  better 
judgment.  8be  was  far  too  young,  too  ardent. 
Oh !  we  should  not  have  consented. 

“This  De  Mark  was  of  French  origin,  as  you 
will  judge  by  his  name,  mercurial  and  impulsive, 
as  most  of  the  blood  are.  I  do  not  think  be  was 
a  bad,  or  faithless  man,  at  heart  I  know  that 
he  loved  Elsie,  not  as  she  loved  him;  that  was 
impossible;  but  he  did  love  her!” 
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“Yes!”  murmured  the  old  lady,  “he  did  lore  l  after  that,  De  Mark  was  absent  two  or  tbra  1 
her.  Who  eould  help  it!”  j  mouths  on  a  pleasure  excursion. 

“They  were  married,”  continued  the  old  man.  j  “Elsie,  who  had  been  studying  the  languga 
“Elsie  was  our  only  one,  and  all  that  we  poe-  j  with  him,  being  still  imperfect  in  the  Freed, 
seated  was  hers,  even  then,  had  she  desired  it.  \  consented  to  receive  a  person  of  that  ratios  im 
We  only  stipulated  with  her  husband,  that,  j  our  house,  during  her  husband’s  absence,  m  » 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  they  should  make  j  companion  and  teacher.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
their  home  with  us,  here  in  the  old  family  man-  \  Mark  ever  knew  this  woman  before;  butitvu 
sion,  which  Elsie  would  some  day  have  entirely  j  through  his  means,  that  she  came  to  the  boast 
to  herself.  j  “She  was  quiet  enough,  this  strange  Freed 

“De  Mark  would  have  consented  to  anything,  }  woman,  and  devoted  herself  to  Elsie  and  fee 
in  those  days;  but  this  proposition  pleased  him  \  child,  with  great  assiduity.  We  saw  little  of 
greatly.  Alterations  were  made  in  the  east  wing.  j  her,  for  she  took  her  meals  in  Elsie’s  apartness, 
The  library  was  added,  and  De  Mark  brought  the  j  but  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  she  me 
choicest  of  his  books  from  town,  that  bis  young  $  gained  a  remarkable  ascendency  over  her  yom| 
wife  should  blend  thoughts  of  himself  even  with  \  mind.  But  as  our  child  was  won  from  the  hue 
her  studies.  It  was  settled,  that  one  half  of  the  j  liness,  which  fell  upon  her  after  De  Mark’s  ah 
year  should  be  spent  with  us,  where  Elsie  should  s  sence,  by  this  companionship,  we  were  grateful 
go  on  with  her  studies,  and  that  they  should  ?  to  the  woman. 

occupy  her  husband’s  town  house  during  the  re-  j  “At  last,  De  Mark  returned.  He  was  wry 
mainder.  \  glad  to  see  his  wife  and  child  evidently,  bvt  tk 

“It  was  a  sad  day  for  us,  when  the  darling  \  reaction  of  an  ill-regulated  nature  was  upon  tin 
gave  her  young  life  so  completely  to  another,  j  and  Elsie  took  this  to  heart  as  an  estrangemot 
Yet,  socially  speaking,  the  match  was  a  splendid  j  Her  health  had  not  returned  entirely,  after  tk 
one.  Elsie  was  never  entirely  our  own,  after  s  birth  of  her  boy,  and  she  was  the  more  rate? 
that;  the  intense  affection  which  she  gave  to  her  \  tible  to  suspense  on  this  account.  For  the  fat 
husband  was  too  absorbing  for  the  milder  and  j  time  in  her  life,  our  child  became  irritable  ui 
calmer  love,  that  had  grown  in  her  heart  for  us.  j  sometimes  unjust.  De  Mark  resented  this;  md 
“For  a  year  they  were  very  haypy.  In  my  \  at  last  came  struggles,  reproaches,  and  ttine 
whole  life,  I  have  never  witnessed  bliss  so  ab-  j  sullen  hours  that  eat  into  the  happiness  like i 
sorbing  and  complete.  The  joy  of  a  common  j  rust.  Elsie  was  only  struggling  for  her  he*- 
life-time  was  concentrated  into  those  twelve  s  band’s  love,  and  he  could  not  comprebead  tbai 
brief  months.  The  mother  and  I  forgot  our  i  the  deepest  love  can  be  tortured  into  bills 
partial  isolation,  in  witnessing  a  happiness  so  \  words. 

complete  for  our  child.  You  have  seen  the  5  “  In  this  crisis,  common  to  ardent  natures  fib 

library,  and  perhaps  wondered  at  the  disuse  into  l  theirs,  that  French  woman  became  the  coafditf 
which  it  had  fallen  when  yon  first  came  to  us.  *  of  both  husband  and  wife. 

That  room  De  Mark  fitted  up  for  his  bride.  In  \  “In  this  state,  De  ^fark  took  his  wife  fros 
it  they  studied  together,  for  Elsie  was  no  com-  j  her  old  home,  and  installed  her  in  a  eplen& 
mon  girl,  and  all  that  her  huBband  knew,  she  \  establishment,  which  he  had  prepared  for  k* 
%as  resolved  to  learn.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  |  reception  in  the  city.  She  left  us — that  ps* 
of  this  first  year,  that  the  two  portraits  were  ^  child — drowned  in  tears — and  in  tears  she  etf* 

4  taken.  That  of  Elsie  in  the  flush  of  her  joy  and  $  to  ns  again. 

beauty  may  give  yon  some  idea  of  what  she  was  \  “We  never  knew  what  passed  in  Elsie’s 
then.  I  believe  that  of  De  Mark  was  equally  $  after  this.  Once  or  twice  we  visited  her,  alf*y* 
faithful.  You  have  seen  them.  You  have  sat  in  \  to  return  with  heavy  hearts.  Amid  all  & 
the  room  which  was,  for  a  time,  their  Eden,  j  splendor  with  which  De  Mark  surrounded  her, 
Look  at  her  now !  De  Mark  was  a  young  5  she  seemed  pining  to  death.  But  Elrie  hri 
man,  ardent,  rash  and  imbued,  by  a  premature  $  grown  proud  and  reserved  even  with  ber  $ 
acquaintance  of  the  world,  with  a  false  idea  of  J  parents,  and  when  we  asked  the  cause  of  her 
woman.  He  had  no  real  faith  in  the  sex.  '  Of  s  evident  anxiety,  she  would  strive  to  check  • 
French  descent,  he  had  naturally  spent  much  of  \  with  smiles,  and  that  was  heart-breaking, 
his  time  in  Paris,  that  hot  bed,  in  which  so  much  5  “The  French  woman  had  changed  more  this 

that  is  pure  and  great  in  our  young  men,  is  l  Elsie,  From  a  quiet,  humble  dependant,  & 

almost  certain  to  perish.  j  had  sprung  up  into  an  assuming,  fine  lady;  *®d 

“It  was  more  than  a  year  before  Elsie  left  our  j  seemed  far  more  decidedly  mistress  of  the  ion* 
house.  Her  child  was  born  here,  and  directly  '  than  our  daughter.  Elmo  did  not  seem  coosdom 
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>f  this,  for  her  poor,  wistful  eyes  were  always  \  becoming  broader  and  deeper  all  around  ns. 
ixed  on  one  point.  She  cared  for  no  authority,  !  This  dismal  spectacle  drove  ns  back  into  the 

room,  and  still  another  honr  we  sat  cowering 
together,  over  the  hearth-stone  that  had  never 
seemed  cold  till  then. 

“  We  had  drawn  closer  and  closer  together,  till 
the  fire  went  wholly  out,  sharing  the  misery  of 
he  heart  came  on ;  she  dashed  aside  her  tears,  \  that  honr  in  deathly  silence.  The  mother’s  hand 
nd  plnnged  madly  into  the  fashionable  world,  j  was  growing  oold  in  mine,  bnt  1  had  no  strength 
>he  was  young,  fresh,  and  wonderfully  beauti-  j  to  urge  her  to  bed  or  wish  to  rekindle  the  fire, 
nl.  Her  husband’s  wealth  gave  power  to  these  i  Gloomy  as  everything  was,  the  misery  in  our 
ttractions.  She  became  the  reigning  belle  of  i  hearts  was  darker  still.  All  at  once,  I  felt  the 
ratering-places,  the  queen  of  every  assembly  j  mother’s  hand  quiver  in  mine.  Her  eyes  were 
com.  We  read  her  praises  in  the  fashionable  j  turned  to  the  window;  and  directly  my  gase  foi- 
ournals.  Through  all  society  her  loveliness  \  lowed  her. 

cattered  light  like  a  star.  j  “A  human  face  was  pressed  to  the  window,  a 

“And  we  two  lonely  old  people  heard  all  this  *  face,  pale  as  the  snow  that  lay  in  wreathing 
rith  aching  hearts;  for  well  we  knew  this  eclat ;  flakes  adown  those  tresses  of  black  hair,  and  a 
ras  but  another  expression  of  ohr  daughter’s  pair  of  black  eyes  looked  in  upon  us. 
nisery.  Then  followed  other  paragraphs  in  the  “We  arose,  holding  the  breath  back  from  our 
lournals  that  had  been  so  busy  with  the  praise  lips,  and  walked  hand-in-hand  toward  the  door, 
>f  our  child.  Dark  hints,  mysterious  insinua-  treading  softly  as  if  moving  in  the  presence  of  a 
ions,  and  at  last  open  scandal,  that  made  the  ghost.  I  opened  the  door  and  strove  to  call  our 
nother'8  cheek  turn  white,  and  the  blood  boil  in  poor  child  by  name;  but  the  tongue  clove  to  my 
ny  veins.  We  were  quiet  people;  but  it  was  mouth,  and  all  the  sound  I  could  make  went  off 
mpossible  to  endure  this.  To-morrow.  I  said,  :j  through  the  falling  snow  like  a  sob  of  wind, 
e-morrow  I  will  go  after  my  child;  they  have  ji  “The  mother’s  heart  broke  its  ice  first,  and  in 
Iriven  her  to  desperation,  she  shall  come  home;  a  tender  wail  she  called  out,  ‘Elsie,  Elsie,  my 
ind  that  man  shall  render  us  a  strict  account  of  child,  my  child.’ 

lis  conduct  regarding  her.  “Our  child  came  toward  us,  pale  and  cold,  aa 

“The  mother  only  answered  me  with  her  tears  if  drifted  to  her  mother’s  bosom  by  the  storm, 
ind  gentle  entreaties  that  I  should  bring  Elsie  Her  poor,  trembling  arms  were  held  out  plead- 
iome.  ingly,  her  eyes  seemed  full  of  frozen  tears.  She 

“Everything  was  ready.  In  the  morning,  I  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  teeth  ohat- 
iras  to  set  forth ;  but  that  night,  that  very  night,  tered,  partly  with  cold,  partly  with  anguish.  She 
>ur  child,  our  poor,  poor1  Elsie  came  home,  in  fell  forward  upon  her  mother’s  bosom,  moaning; 
the  dark,  and  all  alone.  but  no  words  came  with  the  desolate  sound. 

“ Her  husband  had  turned  her  out  of  doors.  “The  mother  grew  strong  now — that  frail, 
“We  were  sitting  together,  the  mother  and  I,  little  woman  yonder — and  would  not  let  me  help 
waiting  for  the  morning;  for  sleep  was  impos-  j  her,  as  she  staggered  back  to  the  room,  carrying 
nble,  and  we  felt  less  unhappy  in  each  others  her  child  forward  also. 

presence,  though  we  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  “  ‘Give  me  fire,’  she  said,  looking  at  the  black 
in  the  profound  sadness  that  had  fallen  upon  us.  hearth.  ‘Is  this  the  welcome  we  offer  our 
Never,  in  my  whole  life,  do  I  remember  a  night  ohild?’ 

of  such  dreary  length.  Everything  was  pain-  “I  knelt  down  upon  my  hands  and  knees, 
fully  still.  It  was  winter,  and  the  snow  was  ;  thanking  God  for  the  return  of  that  poor  girl; 
falling  out  of  doors  in  great  flakes,  with  that  \  while  I  raked  the  embeis  together,  and  blew 
noiseless,  perpetual  whiteness  which  makes  a  j  them  into  life  with  my  lips.  I  heaped  dry  wood 
uight  storm  so  ghastly.  The  hickory  logs  had  j  upon  the  coals,  and  when  the  flame  leaped  up 
burned  through,  and  fallen  apart  into  a  bed  of  \  through,  lighting  the  features  of  my  child,  I 
dying  embers;  and  there  lay  smouldering  away,  j  tui*ned  to  look  upon  her,  where  she  lay  upon 
giving  out  smoke,  but  no  flame.  The  old  ebony  5  the  mother’s  bosom. 

clock  ticked  loud  and  sharp,  filling  the  silence  j  “  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  a  dusky  rim, 
^ith  its  irrelating  count  of  time.  Once  in  awhile,  s  that  swept  under,  gave  intensity  to  the  black- 
*c  looked  out  through  the  frosted  windows,  j  ness.  When  she  saw  me  looking  at  her,  those 
searching  for  a  flush  of  daylight  upon  the  snow ;  \  poor  lips,  all  blue  and  cold,  began  to  quiver,  and 
but  always  to  see  that  eternal  sheet  of  whiteness  >  a  gush  of  tears  changed  the  stony  grief  in  her 


ave  that  which  sprang  from  her  husband’s  love.  > 
doubt  if  she  was  conscious  how  great  the  j 
Iteration  was,  which  we  detected  in  the  deport-  \ 
sent  of  this  French  Woman.  i 

“  At  last,  a  change  stole  over  Elsie ;  a  fever  of  j 
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whole  face  to  a  look  of  such  mournful  tenderness,  \  "  Elsie  started  up.  Fire  sparkled  throaghiK 

that  I  too  burst  into  tears.  ^  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  quickly  as  it  had  kindle!, 

'“Father  T  she  cried,  reaching  forth  her  two  the  angry  light  went  out,  and  sinking  to  bs 
hands  as  she  had  done  when  a  little  child.  I  mother’s  bosom,  she  answered,  amid  her  sots, 
'Father!’  j  "'Mother,  they  have  denounced  me,  tiej 

"I  stretched  out  my  arms,  and  strove  to  draw  j  have  turned  your  child  out  of  doors.* 
her  downward  to  the  bosom,  that  yearned  to  hold  {  "  'They — my  child!  Of  whom  are  you  spea¬ 

ker;  but  the  mother  put  me  back,  with  a  wave  \  ing?’ 


of  the  hand,  and  folding  Elsie  close  to  her  heart, 
eried  out  pleadingly, 

"  ‘Not  yet,  oh  I  not  yet.  Let  her  be,  or  my 
heart  will  break.’ 

"She  had  the  best  right  to  her,  so  I  buried 
my  face  in  Elsie’s  mantle,  and  felt  comforted  by 
something  she  bad  touched.  I  tell  you,  young 
woman,  no  human  heart  dreams  how  much  it 
can  love,  till  sorrow  falls  on  the  object  it  clings 
to.  That  child  was  sacred  to  us  as  an  angel 
then — dearer,  a  thousand  times  dearer,  because 
they  had  attempted  to  crush  her  with  disgrace. 
Her  pale  face,  her  tremulous  lips,  all  the  traces 
of  wrong  and  anguish  upon  her  person,  were 
fraught  with  claims  upon  our  tenderness.  There 
was  a  sort  of  worship  in  our  grief  and  in  our 
joy.  The  fire  burned  up  clear  and  brightly,  but 
as  the  chill  left  her  poor  frame,  a  sharper  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  position  seemed  to  sting  her 
into  restlessness.  She  clung  first  to  her  mother, 
then  to  me ;  twice  she  bent  to  kiss  me,  and  then 
drew  back  with  a  look  of  shrinking  terror. 

"‘You  know,  father:  must  I  tell  you?’  she 
said  at  last 

"I  tried  to  smile,  and  make  light  of  the 
things  we  had  heard,  by  looks  rather  than 
speech,  and  all  the  time  she  was  perusing  my 
soul  with  her  wild  eyes. 

"'You  did  not  believe  it,*  she  cried,  with  & 
hysterical  laugh,  '  1  know  it — I  was  sure  of  it 
But  father,  mother,  he  has  turned  me  out  of 
doors.* 

"  '  My  child,’  cried  the  mother,  giving  way  to 
floods  of  tenderness.  '  But  you  are  home,  you  are 
with  us,  your  own  mother,  your  dear  old  father.’ 

"‘I  know,’  said  Elsie,  'I  thought  of  that, 
when  they  turned  me  out  of  doors.  I  will  return, 
said  I,  to  my  father’s  house,  a  prodigal,  but 
without  his  sin.  Father,  believe  that;  you 
surely  believe  that,  mother.* 

"‘My  child,  my  own  child,*  answered  the 
mother. 

"  ‘I  know  that  yon  believe  me,*  said  the  poor 
child,  and  a  faint  smile  stole  across  her  lip, 
which  was  instantly  quenched  in  a  sob. 

"The  mother  caressed  her,  smoothing  back 
the  black  hair  from  her  temples,  as  if  she  bad 
been  a  child,  *  Tell  us  daughter,  tell  us  all,*  she 
Whispered,  tenderly. 


s  "  ‘Of  him — my  husband — of  Be  Mark  ui 

>  the  French  woman,  who  has  poisoned  his  bon 
|  against  me.  Oh !  mother,  if  she  had  nero 
s  entered  this  house — if  she  never  had.’ 

?  "  ‘But  your  child,  our  grandson?’  I  inquired, 

s  after  she  had  grown  calmer. 

\  "Elsie  shook  her  head  wearily,  'Ia&keik 
^  him,  father.  I  begged  on  my  knees  that  they 
would  give  me  my  child.  I  prayed,  I  wept,  I 
went  mad  before  them;  but  it  was  all  of  no  a*- 
My  boy — my  boy  !* 

"She  broke  off  moaning,  and  began  to  rod 
herself  to  and  fro,  calling  out,  in  tones  d 
piteous  tenderness,  ‘  my  boy — my  boy.’ 

"Thus  we  got  the  history  of  her  wrongs, is 
snatches,  among  tears  and  tender  wailings  wr 
the  happiness  torn  from  her.  It  was  tme.  k 
Mark  had  turned  her  from  his  door;  and  & 
French  woman,  her  accuser,  remained  beliii 
When  the  sunrise  sent  its  gleams  of  gold  asks 
s  the  snow  drifts  around  us,  we  had  gathered  C 
J  the  facts  that  she  could  relate.  That  Fread 

I  fiend,  by  cunning  and  falsehood,  had  separate 
s  my  daughter  from  her  husband.  Elsie  btdcec* 
i  back  to  us,  branded  and  denounced,  bat  innoc^ 
\  as  the  angels. 

|  "I  sought  De  Mark,  in  order  to  defend  »J 

>  child ;  but  he  would  not  receive  me.  I  wroteo 
\  him,  he  sent  my  letters  back  unanswered.  Ba 
J  Elsie  would  not  believe  him  in  earnest  Skft 
|  poor  child,  still  had  her  dreams  and  her  dek 
J  sions.  They  were  wearing  her  to  a  shade*; 

|  but  she  could  not  give  them  up.  ‘The child, 

|  she  would  plead,  ‘surely  he  will  give  backEj 
j  child.*  Thus,  day  after  day,  she  lived 

j  hoped  on. 

S  "  But  the  end  came  at  last.  Be  Mark  entered 
\  proceedings  for  &  divorce.  I  employed  coonsd- 

I I  spent  half  my  substance  in  defending  d>* 

|  honor  of  my  child.  But  it  was  all  in  Tain.  ^ 
s  divorce  was  granted,  and  our  daughter  branded 
\  forever — forever  separated  from  her  hosbwd 
\  and  child.  Now  listen.  That  Frcuch  wontf 
v  was  the  principal  witness  against  Elfie,  and  » 
s  six  months  De  Mark  married  her.  It  was 

i  news  which  drove  our  daughter  wholly  mad. 

|  The  old  man  ceased.  The  perspiration 
\  in  drops  on  his  forehead.  This  renewal 
*  sorrow  had  exhausted  him. 
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Catharine  looked  at  him,  with  eyes  eloquent  of  > 
mdred  emotion.  \ 

“Forgive  me,”  she  said.  “I  have  given  you  | 
un.  But  for  this  knowledge,  I  too  must  have  j 
one  mad !  One  word  more.  This  French  > 
oman  ?  Have  you  seen  her  ?”  \ 

“Yes,”  answered  the  old  man,  “that  was  the  j 
oman,  you  remember  her.  See  how  sin  levels  \ 
own  the  soul.  Tell  mo,  is  not  the  fate  of  my  jj 
tiild  preferable  to  that?”  \ 

“I  know  this  woman!”  said  Catharine,  gently,  ^ 
she  is  indeed  punished  through  the  degrada-  i 
on  of  her  own  nature.  But  the  son?  Did  | 
lisle  never  see  her  son?”  ^ 

“Poor  Elsie!  She  would  not  have  known  | 
jm.  For  many  years  we  were  compelled  to  j 
;eep  her  in  the  asylum,  where  first  you  met  ^ 
ier.  I  believe  that  De  Mark  thought  her  dead,  | 
or  until  the  day  that  miserable  woman  appeared  \ 
it  the  library  window,  we  never  saw  either  of  J 
hem.”  | 

“And  you  have  never  seen  her  son ?” 

“He  has  never  inquired  after  his  mother — i 
aor  attempted  to  open  a  communication  with  us.  ; 
He  may  even  be  dead.” 

“  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  may  have  been  ! 
brought  up  in  ignorence  of  these  facts?  I 
almost  think  so,”  said  Catharine. 

“  I  do  not  know — and  poor  Elsie,  what  good 
would  it  be  to  her  ?  She  has  forgotten  every¬ 
thing.” 

As  lie  spoke,  the  old  man  arose,  and  walked 
into  an  inner-room,  closing  the  door  after  him. 
Catharine  looked  around,  and  saw  that  Mrs. 
Ford  had  disappeared  also;  indeed  the  dear  old 
lady  had  stolen  away  in  the  early  part  of  this 
conversation,  overcome  by  the  mournful  reminis¬ 
cences  it  brought  upon  her. 

^  When  she  found  herself  quite  alone,  Catha¬ 
rine  gave  way  to  the  storm  of  feeling  that  shook 
her  to  the  soul.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  murmuring  to  herself,  linking  and  unlink¬ 
ing  her  fingers,  brushing  back  the  hair  from  her 
hot  temples,  and  tossing  her  arms  upward,  as  if 
the  room  were  too  small  for  such  emotions.  She 
seemed,  for  the  time,  almost  as  wild  as  her 
charge.  While  in  this  state  of  excitement,  she 
saw  Elsie  moving  across  tho  lawn,  and  struck 
hy  a  sudden  glow  of  affection,  she  ran  out  to 
meet  her. 

“Mother I  mother,  his  mother,”  she  cried, 
throwing  herself  on  Elsie’s  bosom.  “  His  mother, 
his  mother,  and  mine.  Oh!  thank  God,  thank 
God,  that  he  sent  me  here !” 

Elsie  looked  down  upon  that  glowing  face, 
vith  a  sweet,  vacant  smile;  and  began  to  sing  a 
lullaby,  such  as  had  sent  her  lost  infant  to  sleep. 
Vol.  XXX.— 26 


With  a  heavy  sigh,  Catharine  arose  from  that 
unconscious  bosom,  and  wandered  away  down  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  she  could  think  and  resolve 
in  solitude. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  revelations,  iu  the  last  chapter,  were  a 
source  of  new-born  peace  to  Catharine.  She  felt 
at  home,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  A  few 
words  had  knitted  her  forever  to  those  good  old 
people,  who  had  been  so  long  her  friends.  Grand¬ 
father —  grandmother  —  his  and  consequently 
hers.  She  repeated  this  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart  a  thousand  times ;  she  would  sit,  far 
minutes  together,  regarding  them  with  looks  of 
unutterable  tenderness.  Her  heart  would  leap 
at  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and  when  they 
spoke  to  her  more  confidingly  than  heretofore, 
for  in  the  fulness  of  their  confidence  this  was 
natural,  her  eyes  would  fill  with  gentle  thank¬ 
fulness.  Still,  she  told  them  nothing,  but  asked 
for  a  little  time,  only  a  little;  and  then  her 
heart  should  be  laid  open  as  theirs  had  been. 

And  the  old  people  were  content.  For  they 
saw  that  the  revelation  they  had  made  opened 
new  springs  of  affection  in  the  young  woman’s 
bosom;  that  her  former  care  of  Elsie  became 
devotion  now;  that  a  strange  outgushing  of  love 
followed  every  look  and  word,  which  the  poor 
demented  one  uttered.  Still,  these  pure  souls 
did  not  entirely  read  hers;  they  could  not 
hear  tho  words,  “his  mother,”  which  always 
trembled,  unspoken,  on  her  lips,  when  she  looked 
at  Elsie.  They  could  not  understand  the  tender 
light,  that  forever  brooded  in  her  eyes,  nor  feel 
tho  thrill  that  ran  through  her  nerves,  at  the 
touch  of  their  caressing  hands,  or  the  glances 
of  Elsie’s  midnight  eyes.  It  was  enough  for  her 
that  his  blood  ran  through  their  veins ;  that 
Elsie,  poor  insane  Elsie,  was  his  own  mother. 

These  thoughts  and  feeliugs  were  uppermost 
for  some  days.  Catharine  would  not  reflect  that 
the  man,  whose  unknown  relatives  were  so  dear 
to  her,  had  abandoned  her  to  poverty  and  death; 
that  he  had  never  inquised  for  her  at  the 
hospital,  or  if  so,  had  avoided  seeking  her  out. 
She  would  not  remember  that  this  man  was,  even 
now,  about  to  unite  himself  to  another,  whom  he 
had  vainly  loved  before,  taking  compassion  on 
her  perhaps  too  evident  affection.  Above  all,  her 
pure  soul  revolted  at  the  thought  that  another 
of  his  victims  had  perished  by  her  own  couch  of 
pain,  and  that  his  child  was  left  to  wander  alone, 
into  any  shelter  that  Providence  might  provide 
for  the  orphan. 

But  the  heart  cannot  always  silence  a  clear 
understanding.  After  a  time,  Catharine  begat* 
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to  feel  that  a  poison  still  lay  in  the  cup  of  :  like  one  who  had  suddenly  received  aente&te  4 
peace,  so  unexpectedly  presented  to  her.  Again  j  death. 

her  step  grew  slow,  and  her  eyes  sad.  The  love  |  “  To-night.  A  crowd  of  guests  come  via 

with  which  she  regarded  the  household  was  full  ^  them  in  a  steamer  hired  expressly  for  the  wi 
of  yearning  pain.  And  she  had  no  power  to  i  ding  party.  Mrs.  Townsend  Oakley  sent  Re¬ 
unite  her  thoughts  of  George  De  Mark  with  \  ticular  word  that  you  were  to  be  invited  to  Esj 
these  good  old  people.  It  was  all  a  De  Mark,  \  them.  Of  course  you  will  come.”  I 

the  son  of  that  domestic  traitor,  the  evil  of  his  j  Catharine  parted  her  pale  lips  to  speak,  k 
nature  was  an  inheritance.  That  man  had  j  could  not  utter  a  word. 

nothing  in  common  with  the  Fords;  the  blood  \  * 4 She  wishes  you  to  stand  bridesmaid,  asib 

might  be  in  his  veins ;  but  it  was  poisoned,  s  at  the  cottage  when  they  arrive.  As  her  bw 
every  drop,  by  that  of  the  De  Marks.  ?  friend,  she  hopes  you  will  receive  them;  si 

Catharine  rejoiced  that  Mrs.  Oakley  had  been  j  see  that  the  servants  make  no  blunders.” 
informed,  regarding  the  falsehood  of  De  Mark,  j  “Me,  me,”  burst  from  Catharine’s  lips, is ij 
without  her  agency.  It  seemed  to  her  impossible  j  cry  of  such  agony,  that  the  woman  stepped  bid 
to  speak  of  his  faults  to  any  one.  His  treason  (  with  a  startled  look,  which  soon  passed  avir 
to  herself  was  so  deeply  buried  in  the  depths  of  j  however,  and  that  gleam  of  singular  intellig«tf 
her  heart,  that  it  would  be  death  to  drag  the  \  again  resumed  its  place.  “Be  her  bridesmaid.'  I 
secret  forth,  even  to  prevent  further  wrong,  i  “You  will  certainly  come.  The  mistress 
She  thanked  God  again  and  again,  that  this  i  pends  upon  it,”  she  said,  without  appearing*.: 
terrible  duty  had  been  spared  her.  The  very  j  heed  the  cry. 

thoughts  of  nppeariug,  as  his  accuser,  filled  her  j  “I  cannot.  Oh!  my  God,  I  cannot  d?  it 
with  dismay.  j  This  is  too  much,  too  much.  I  shall  dropd«f 

But  she  avoided  Mrs.  Oakley.  A  feeling  of  >  under  the  torture!” 
vague  pain,  half  jealousy,  half  compassion,  kept  \  A  look  of  rude  compassion  came  to  - 
her  away  from  the  cottage.  More  than  this,  she  {  woman’s  face.  She  drew  close  to  Cathara 
shrunk  from  looking  at  the  child  again.  His  j  and  touched  her  on  the  arm. 
child,  and  not  his.  Poor,  poor  Catharine!  In  j  “You  must  be  there,  or  the  thing  will  go 

everyway  how  wickedly  she  had  been  wronged,  ?  “What  thing,  woman?*' 

how  cruelly  bereaved !  No  wonder  she  shrunk)  “The  marriage  of  my  mistress,  Mrs.  Tffl* 
from  looking  on  the  handsome  widow,  bis  be-  \  send  Oakley,  with  another  woman’s  husband- 
loved,  and  the  beautiful  boy,  his  son.  Her  bus-  S  that  is  the  thing!” 

band,  yes!  he  was  her  husband,  though  she  might  j  Catharine  looked  at  the  woman  in  affright 

never  have  the  power  to  prove  it.  i  “What,  what  do  you  know?”  1 

Thus  Catharine  avoided  the  cottage  and  the?  “I  know  that  much,  at  any  rate.” 

sea-shore,  and  her  walks  all  turned  to  an  op- >  “How  —  where  —  when?  In  the  name  c* 

posite  direction.  She  shrunk  oven  from  looking  \  heaven,  what  arc  you?” 
toward  the  house.  Thus  weeks  went  on,  and?  “Mrs.  Townsend  Oakley’s  servant:  nothin; 
the  two  families  never  met.  The  widow  was  too  \  else.” 

happy  for  any  thought  of  her  neighbors,  and  |  “But  you  said  something  that  seems  rM- 

after  seeking  Catharine  in  her  usual  haunts  \  How  do  you  know - ” 

awhile,  always  in  vain,  she  went  up  to  her  j  “  That  Mr.  De  Mark  is  a  married 

mother’s  house  in  town;  for  her  wedding-day  \  that  what  you  ask  ?” 

was  fixed,  and  there  were  papers  to  sign  and?  “Yes!  that  is  what  I  ask,”  answered  Catha- 
toridal  garments  to  order.  j  rine,  in  a  strained,  husky  voice. 

♦One  day,  a  servant  woman  eame  abruptly  up  i  “  now  do  you  know  it?”  said  the  woman- 
to  where  ^Catharine  was  standing,  and  told  her?  “Me — me — how  do  I  know  it.  God  help  j 

this,  in  a  blunt,  rnde  way,  that  brought  a  how  do  I  know  it.  I - ” 

sudden  cry  from  the  poor  girl,  thus  taken  by  j:  “You  see  that  I  do  know  it,  and  that  I  know 
surprise.  you,  Catharine  Lacy.” 

The  woman  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  aj  Catharine  staggered  back,  warding  the  vorotf 

strange  smile  broke  over  her  face,  with  the  cry.  ?  off  with  her  hands,  as  she  drew  close. 

X4'I  thought  so,”  she  muttered,  turning  away  |  “That  name,  why  do  you  call  me  by  that 
abruptly,  as  she  had  advanced,  “I  knew  it,  now  \  name?  I  do  not  bear  it.  I  will  notheaW*" 
we’ll  see.”  jj  tell  you,  woman,  it  is  not  my  name.” 

Catharine  followed  her.  “When,  when  does?  “Right,”  answered  the  woman, 
this  thing  take  place?”  she  said,  pale  and  wild,  '  shrewdly,  “it  is  not  your  name.” 
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Catharine  moaned  faintly. 

“  Or  &  great  crime  will  lie  &t  your  door.” 
Again  Catharine  moaned. 

“This  man  deserves  it  all.” 

A  shudder  ran  through  Catharine’s  frame; 
but  she  did  not  look  up. 

“  You  will  be  sure  and  come,”  persisted  the 
woman. 

“Yes,”  said  Catharine,  looking  up,  “it  must 
be.  God  knows,  if  it  were  not  to  prevent  sin,  I 
would  never  remind  him  of  all  he  wishes  to 
forget  I  would  live  and  die  alone,  rather  than 
intrude  my  wrongs  upon  his  happiness.  But  he 
‘  No  1  Catharine  Lacy,  the  name  which  is  not  S  leaves  me  no  choice.” 

irs.”  \  “You  are  resolute?”  questioned  the  woman. 

“What  do  you  say,  woman?  How  is  it  you  |  “Yes,  the  thing  may  kill  me,  but  I  will  come, 
uid  have  me  net?”  j  Still  I  warn  you,  woman,  it  will  be  to  meet  un- 

“Go  down  to  th 6  cottage,  meet  them  as  they  \  belief  and  disgrace.  I  have  no  proof  to  offer, 
sire,  and  when  the  clergyman  calls  upon  those  \  and  have  outlived  my  own  identity.” 
to  know  of  a  just  cause,  or  impediment,  I  j  The  woman  made  an  irresolute  movement; 
lieve  that’s  the  away  it  runs — step  forward,  \  plunged  a  hand  into  her  pocket,  and  took  it  out 
.4  stand  face  to  face  with  Catharine  Lacy’s  l  again  empty ;  then,  casting  another  glance  at 
jib&nd,  and  tell  him  that  she  lives.”  ^  the  trembling  creature  before  her,  she  gave 

Catharine  wrung  her  hands  distractedly.  “I  ^  another  more  deliberate  plunge,  and  drew  forth 
nnot,  I  should  drop  dead  at  their  feet.  How  s  an  old  pocket-book,  from  which  she  extracted, 
n  I  do  this  without  proof?”  I  first  a  diamond  ear-ring,  which  she  clasped  in 

“Is  not  your  presence  proof?”  \  the  plam  of  one  hand  with  two  fingers,  while  she 

“No!  I  am  changed.  Even  if  they  have  ever  j  searched  among  some  soiled  papers  with  the 
town  me,  I  could  not  claim  an  identity.”  ^  other,  and  at  last  drew  forth  a  scrap  of  paper, 
“Still  you  are  liis  wife.”  \  which  she  carefully  unfolded  and  read.  Catba- 

“  I  did  not  say  it.”  <  rine  watched  these  movements  with  a  look  of 

“Besides  this — to  help  you  on — they  can  prove  \  wistful  curiosity.  The  strange  woman  had  won 
at  Catharine  Lucy  is  dead  by  the  hospital  \  a  sort  of  authority  over  her,  and  for  the  time 
»oks.  I  know  that  well  enough,  though  you  ^  she  was  almost  helpless, 
fcy  not,”  said  the  woman,  with  a  confidential 
r,  “but  what  then?” 

“It  would  be  sufficient  proof  against  any- 
ing  I  would  say,  if  that  be  true.” 

“But  he  would  know  you.  True  enough,  your  \  and  ruin  him  ;  but  that  is  better  than  a  great 
iir  is  darker,  you  look  taller  and  larger,  your  j  sin.  They  will  not  believe  me;  but  I  will  speak.” 
bole  person  is  changed ;  but  you  have  the  old  j  “They  shall  believe  you!”  answered  the 
aile.  and  the  same  eyes.  I  knew  you,  why  <  woman,  pre-emptorily,  “ask  him  if  he  dares  dis- 
lould  not  he?”  \  pute  that?” 

“Oh!  do  not  ask — he  will  not  wish  it.”  \  Catharine  took  the  paper,  which  Jane  Kelly 
“And  you  will  see  him  marry  another.  This  |  held  out,  and  glanced  at  it;  but  her  head  grew 
ay  be  refinement,  ma’am ;  but  to  my  thinking,  \  giddy,  and  the  letters  floated  like  traceries  of 
’a  taking  part  in  the  wickedness.”  \  mist  before  her  eyes.  She  only  knew  that  it  was 

Catharine  shrunk  within  herself,  and  her  j  a  certificate  of  her  own  marriage  with  George  De 
tatures  grew  pinched  with  sudden  anguish.  For  $  Mark.  Her  hands  began  to  tremble  violently; 
long  time  she  remained  silent,  gazing  wildly  on  i  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
ie  woman.  At  last  her  pale  lips  parted.  \  “Your  courage  will  not  fail,”  said  Jane,  “I 

“True,  true.  Oh!  my  God,  my  God,  guide  *  may  be  sure  of  that.” 

ie — guide  me  !”  She  sunk  upon  a  fragment  of  *  “My  duty  cannot  fail ;  I  must  do  it,”  answered 
ock,  as  these  words  broke  forth,  and  buried  her  \  Catharine,  sadly. 

*ce  in  the  drapery  of  her  shawl.  J  “Then,  I  will  go  home.  Remember  they  will 

The  woman  stood  over  her,  and  said,  “  You  j  arrive  at  sunset.  After  that,  you  must  not 
ee  it  must  bo  done.”  t  <  count  on  any  time  as  safe.” 


I  “You  are  determined  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  marriage,”  she  said,  hold* 
ing  the  paper  irresolutely. 

“I  must,”  said  Catharine.  “It  will  ruin  me, 


*  Well  then,  if  it  is  not  my  name,  why  torment 
with  it  ?  What  does  Mrs.  Oakley  want  of 
?  I  am  not  her  friend.  No  one  i9  my  friend, 
tn  alone,  quite,  quite  alone!” 

‘Yes!  I  am  your  friend.” 

4  You!  and  tell  me  neW9  like  this.” 

‘You  wish  to  prevent  this  wedding.” 

‘No,  no,  I  wish  nothing,  I  hope  nothing.” 

4  But  you  must  prevent  it.” 

‘I  must.  But  how?  Great  heaven!  direct 
how.” 

‘Tell  them  he  has  a  wife  already.” 

‘A  wife.  What  wife?  Louisa  Oakley.” 
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“I  know,  I  know,”  murmured  Catharine, 
gazing  wistfully,  through  a  rain  of  tears,  upon 
the  certificate  in  her  hand,  “  there  can  bo  no 
wavering,  no  doubt  now :  in  this  paper,  God  has 
unfolded  my  duty.” 

She  looked  around  after  a  little,  the  woman 
had  disappeared.  Catharine  was  alone  with  her 
God. 

That  night,  a  small  steamer  put  in  at  a  land¬ 
ing,  not  far  from  Mrs.  Oakley’s  cottage,  and  a 
crowd  of  cheerful,  richly  dressod  persons  came, 
in  scattered  groups,  along  the  shore,  chattering, 
laughing,  and  making  the  sweet  air  joyous  with 
merriment.  There  was  one  group  quieter  than 
the  rest,  and  over  which  a  gentle  serenity,  almost 
amounting  to  sadness,  seemed  to  reign.  This 
was  the  bridal  group.  George  De  Mark  walked 
gravely  by  his  brother,  leading  the  adopted 
son  bv  the  hand;  and  the  child  now  and  then 
brougnt  a  smile  to  his  lips,  by  his  pretty  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  number  of  persons  who  seemed  to 
be  visitors  at  his  home. 

At  the  right-hand  of  the  widow-bride,  moved 
the  stately  Mrs.  Mead,  all  smiles  and  condescen¬ 
sion  to  the  man,  whom,  a  few  days  before,  she 
was  ready  to  crush  into  the  earth  with  sovereign 
disdain.  Her  dress  of  purple  and  gold  brocade 
swept  the  grass  with  its  rich  sweeping  folds,  and 
she  wore  her  mantilla  of  old  point,  as  a  queen 
displays  the  ermine  of  royalty. 

There  was  no  bridesmaid,  for  Mrs.  Oakley,  in 
her  heart,  had  resolved  that  Catharine  should 
occupy  that  position;  and  she  hoped  to  see 
her  in  time  to  enter  into  all  those  explana¬ 
tions,  which  would  render  the  position  unex¬ 
ceptionable  to  her  friend. 

As  they  approached  the  cottage,  the  bride 
looked  anxiously  forward,  expecting  to  see 
Catharine  coming  forth  to  greet  her  there;  but 
in  her  place  appeared  the  servant  Jane  Kelly, 
who  undertook  the  reception,  with  a  good  deal 
of  self-possession. 

The  visitors,  many  of  them,  remained  out  of 
doors,  for  the  evening  was  delightful,  and  a 
pleasant  breeze  come  up  from  the  water.  Those 
who  perferred  it  came  indoors,  and  all  around 
the  dwelling,  inside  and  out,  groups  of  happy 
people  wandered  to  and  fro,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  be  8ummond  to  the  ceremony  they  were  in¬ 
vited  to  witness. 

Mrs.  Oakley  went  to  her  room,  a  little  nervous, 
and  somewhat  anxious  about  the  non-appear- 
anoe  of  her  intended  bridesmaid.  Jane  Kelly 
was  very  busy,  upon  her  knees,  unpacking  a 
trunk,  which  contained  the  bridal  paraphernalia. 
There  was  a  half  sneer  upon  her  face,  as  she 
unfolded  the  snowy  robe,  and  laid  out  the  mist- 


like  veil  of  Brussels’  point,  with  Thick  & 
bridal  wreath  was  entwined,  ready  for  the  k 
brow  it  was  to  crown. 

‘‘What  is  this?  two  dresses,  and  two  tra 
mings  for  both,”  said  Jane,  gruffly,  laying  t h 
two  dresses  side  by  side,  across  the  bed.  41  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  judgment,  one  will  be  too  may’ 

Jane  muttered  the  last  words  in  her  threat,* 
she  stood  eyeing  the  bridal  robes  askance. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  bride,  hurriedly,  ‘*tdi 
the  dress  nearest  you,  wreath  and  everyth^ 
directly  up  to  old  Mrs.  Ford’s;  tell  MieCtfb 
rine  to  lose  no  time;  we  shall  be  waiting  fork 
Of  course,  you  gave  my  message  and  the  invia- 
tions.” 

Jane  Kelly  answered,  that  she  had  deliver* 
both,  and  as  she  spoke,  the  bride  saw  a  auk 
creeping,  like  a  viper,  acrosd  her  lips. 

“  They  will  come  of  coarse.  Nothing  hsi 
gone  wrong,  I  hope.” 

“Oh  I  it  is  a  sure  thing,  ma’am;  thiyl 
come.” 

Mrs.  Oakley  had  no  time  to  regard  thenns» 
of  this  reply.  She  felt  a  little  uneasy  it  & 
absence  of  Catharine,  more  because  it  ve$ 
delay  an  exculpation  of  her  love,  than  froawj 
doubt  of  her  willingness  to  accept  the  e<©£ 
ment,  she  had  extended  in  the  invitation. 

“Well,  well,  it  is  no  matter,” she  said, talkoc 
pleasantly  to  herself,  as  Jane  disappeared  via 
the  garments  she  had  been  directed  to  convert 
the  bridesmaid.  “  Of  course,  she  will  he  «** 
fident  that  all  is  right,  or  it  would  not  havecs* 
to  this.  I  wonder  what  dear,  proud  mammal 
say  to  my  choice  of  a  bridesmaid. 
she  must  admit  her  a  lady  in  everything  kJ 
position  ;  and  in  that,  too,  for  her  gentle  ■ 
ness  has  made  those  old  people  regard  her 
daughter  of  the  house ;  bo  this  may  app»$ 
mamma.” 

As  the  bride  yna  conversing  thus  cheerfoty 
with  herself,  the  lady  mother  came  in,  ^ 
purple  silk  rustling  as  she  walked,  and  the 
golden  acorns  falling  in  bright  masses  from  ^ 
net- work  of  gold  and  pearls,  that  composed  ter 
elaborate  head-dress. 

“Not  ready  yet,”  cried  the  stately  di»t 
deliberately  drawing  on  her  own  white  0TV 
have  brought  my  maid  to  help  yon,  child, 
new  woman  does  not  seem  quite  the  person  for* 
recherche  toilet.  Come,  come,  begin,  »t  <*ee' 
or  you  will  be  flushed  and  flurried,  th* 
vulgar  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  person  in  J** 
position.  Be  active,”  she  continued, 
to  a  woman,  who  had  followed  her  into 
room,  “do  Mrs.  Oakley’s  hair,  at  once; 
stand  by  and  direct  yon.” 
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Smiling,  and  blushing  a  little,  the  bride  placed  bufc  catching  a  glimpse  of  that  white  face, 
rseif  in  a  seat,  and  taking  out  her  comb,  ;  paused,  and  drew  slowly  back,  terrified  by  its 
owed  her  raven  tresses  to  fall  in  a  torrent  :  expression. 

er  her  shoulders.  The  toilet  now  commenced  <(Wkat  is  this?  Why  have  you  come  in  a  black 
earnest.  Braid  after  braid  of  those  glittering!  dress,  and  with  that  mournful  face?”  she  ques- 
;ks  was  wreathed  around  her  shapely  head,  ;  tioned,  while  Mrs.  Mead  drew  proudly  up,  first 
she  eat,  with  a  rose-tinted  dressing-gown  in  resentful  astonishment,  then  with  a  slow 
thered  over  the  snow  of  her  bridal  garments ;  ;  dawning  of  memory,  that  left  her  pale  and 
d  while  the  woman  adorned  her  person,  Mrs.  j:  aghast,  but  still  haughtily  upright, 
dtley  fell  into  a  serene  reverie,  which,  in  her  |  “I  have  come,”  said  Catharine,  in  a  low, 
se,  was  more  natural  than  the  trepidation  j  pained  voice,  “1  have  come,  because  it  must  be. 
lich  had  accompanied  her  first  bridal.  Not  to  share  your  joy,  but  to  quench  it,  not  to 

At  length  the  lady’s  maid  had  completed  her 
>rk.  Around  that  coil  of  raven  braids  lay  a 
xland  of  white  roses,  and  as  the  bride  stood 
>,  allowing  the  dressing-gown  to  fall  in  rosy 
asses  around  her  feet,  there  dropped  from  |  room.  Every  face  was  white,  and  every  person 
neath  that  wreath  a  cloud  of  misty  lace,  j  numb  with  painful  surprise, 
uched  as  it  were  with  traceries  of  early  frost,  |  “I  wish,”  said  Catharine,  “this  duty  had 
ppling  in  transparent  waves  down  the  folds  |  been  spared  me.  I  struggled  and  prayed  to 
'  her  moire  dress,  and  sweeping  to  the  snow  \  cast  it  off.  The  wreck  of  one  heart  was  enough. 

’  hersatin  slippers — and  there  she  stood  lovely  J  I  would  not  have  waited  so  long,  or  have  spoken 
;  a  dream,  beneath  the  proud  smile  of  her  *  even  now,  but  that  silence  became  guilt.” 
other.  $  “This  is  not  true!”  exclaimed  the  bride, 


witness  your  marriage,  for  the  man  who  waits 
for  you — I  would  soften  these  words,  if  I  knew 
how,  but  it  must  be  said — is  my  own  husband.” 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 


“  But  the  bridesmaid!  who, and  where  is  she?”  \  pressing  a  hand  to  her  heart,  that  trembled  and 
aestioned  the  elder  lady,  looking  at  a  tiny  clock  ^  throbbed,  till  the  cloud  of  lace  that  fell  over  it 
pon  the  mantle-piece.  “It  is  nearly  time.”  |  shook  to  the  agony,  “I  tell  you,  the  thing  is  im- 
“She  will  be  here  in  time,  I  dare  say,”  an- >  possible!” 
wered  the  bride,  stepping  before  the  dressing-?  “I  wish  it  were.  The  God  of  heaven  is  my 
lass,  with  a  faint  blush  at  her  own  exceeding  *  judge,  that  I  do  not  wound  you,  or  him,  wil- 
eauty.  “  You  will  like  her,  I  am  sure,  mamma.  >  lingly.  But  it  is  a  miserable  duty,  which  I 
he  is  so  sweet  and  lady-like.”  |  cannot  escape.” 

“But  you  liavo  not  told  me  who  she  is,  j  “Send  for  him.  Send  for  De  Mark  hither 
laughter?”  J  at  once,”  almost  shrieked  the  bride,  as  she  stood 


“Oh!  she  is  one  of  the  dearest  creatures  \  firmly  up,  but  trembling  from  head  to  foot  “To 


n  the  world ;  a  sort  of  protegee,  or  adopted  s  his  face,  you  must  make  this  charge.  Call  De 


laughter  of  Mrs.  Ford,  up  at  the  old  stone  *  Mark,  I  say !” 

louse,  yonder.  Don’t  be  impatient,  she  will  be  j  Jane  Kelly  went  out,  smiling  viciously,  leaving 
n  time.”  I  the  group  petrified  into  silence,  and  waiting 

While  the  bride  was  speaking,  there  was  a  j  breathlessly,  like  so  many  ghosts. 

‘light  commotion  at  the  chamber  door,  which  \  A  few  moments,  and  the  bridegroom  came, 
ras  partially  opened.  Jane  Kelly  looked  in.  ^  He  came  with  a  light  step,  in  full  dress,  and 
“Here  is  the  bridesmaid,  marm,”  she  said,  $  with  one  glove  in  his  hand;  a  flush  of  happiness 
Hinging  the  door  open.  “Shall  she  come  in?”  <  was  on  his  face,  he  could  not  speak  without 
Before  Mrs.  Oakley  could  answer,  Catharine  s  smiling, 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Ford,  and  in  >  “Is  it  time?”  he  said,  pausing  at  the  door,  in 
the  hall  without,  the  old  gentleman  stood,  lean-  <  not  ungraceful  confusion,  as  he  saw  the  room  to 
ing  upon  his  staff,  lending  his  presence  to  the  \  which  he  bad  been  summoned, 
scene  without  partaking  in  it.  Catharine  was  |  But  the  silence,  and  the  pale  faces  turned 
clothed  in  a  strange,  wild  beauty,  that  even-  \  upon  him,  drove  the  blush  and  smile  instantly 
ing.  A  painful  wildness  glittered  in  her  eyes;  |  away;  and  he  stepped  hastily  forward, 
her  lips  were  white;  and  her  cheeks  looked  cold  ^  “What  is  this?  You  are  pale,  you  tremble, 
as  snow.  She  had  no  bonnet  on;  but  a  crimson  $  Great  heavens,  what  has  happened?  Is  she  ill?” 
shawl  had  been  hastily  flung  over  her  dress  of  s  He  looked  first  at  Mrs.  Oakley,  than  at  her 
black  silk,  a  costume  that  contrasted  vividly  *  mother,  repenting,  “Is  she  ill — is  she  ill f” 
with  the  snow  of  that  bridal  apparel.  |  Mrs.  Oakley,  without  removing  the  left  hand 

'  Mrs.  Oakley  ran  forward  to  meet  her  guest ;  t  from  her  heart,  pointed  toward  Catharine,  who 
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stood,  pale  and  shivering,  with  her  eyes  fixed  ; 
wildly  on  his  face.  j 

“Look  on  that  woman,  sir,  and  say  if  she  is  j 
known  to  you.”  \ 

De  Mark  turned,  and  looked  in  Catharine’s ! 
face.  His  glance  was  firm  and  searching,  his  j 
countenance  agitated:  but  proud  as  noonday,  j 
“No,”  he  said,  “I  haven’t  the  slightest  recollec-  j 
tion  of  this  lady;  and  yet — and  yet  there  is! 
something  in  her  face— > — ”  < 

“Then  you  know  her — it  is  true — mother,  \ 
mother.”  j 

The  bride  staggered  back,  clinging  to  her  j 
mother,  who  stood  in  her  place,  firm  and  cold  ! 
as  a  statue.  > 

“  No,  I  did  not  say  that — there  was  something  ! 
in  the  eyes;  but  it  is  gone — certainly  I  have! 
never  seen  this  lady  before !”  j 

Catharine  uttered  a  low  moan,  and  moving  \ 

toward  him,  put  the  hair  back  from  her  temples  ! 
with  both  hands,  exposing  her  beautiful,  but  \ 
deathly  features,  to  his  entire  scrutiny  ;  but  she  < 
reeled  unsteadily,  a  mist  swam  before  her  eyes,  s 
and  Bhe  could  not  discern  a  feature  of  the  face  J 
to  which  her  own  was  so  pathetically  uplifted,  j 
Not  a  word  did  those  white  lips  utter.  She  \ 
stood  before  him,  mute  and  trembling,  till  the  ! 
young  man  turned  away,  pained  and  almost  j 
angry.  Then,  all  the  strength  left  that  poor  j 
wife,  and  she  fell  forward  upon  her  knees.  > 
“Explain  this  scene,  if  you  can,  madam,”! 
said  the  young  man,  motioning  the  poor  girl ! 
away  with  his  hand,  while  he  turned  to  Mrs.  i 
Mead.  j 

Before  Mrs.  Mead  could  answer,  Catharine  j 
held  up  one  hand,  with  a  paper,  quivering,  like  a  j 
dead  leaf,  between  the  fingers.  j 

“Look  at  me!  look  at  me!  I  am  Catharine.  ] 
Forgive  me.  They  would  not  let  me  die — for-  j 
give  me;  but  I  am  Catharine.”  j 

De  Mark  snatched  tho  paper  from  her  hand,  j 
read  it  at  a  glance,  and  with  an  exclamation  ] 
of  “thank  God — oh  !  thank  God,”  uttered  as  it 
were  in  a  flood  of  joy,  lifted  Catharine  from  his  j 
feet,  and  kissed  her  upon  the  forehead,  again  1 
and  again.  The  bride  uttered  a  faint  cry,  sharp  \ 
with  pain;  but  De  Mark  took  no  heed  of  it;  j 
but  bent  tenderly  over  Catharine.  \ 

“And  is  it  indeed  true?  Catharine,  Catharine  j 
Lacy?  Oh!  this  is  joy  indeed.”  j 

“Mother,  mother,  take  me  away;  my  heart  j 
is  breaking;  he  wishes  to  kill  me!”  cried  the  \ 
bride,  throwing  her  arms  wildly  around  Mrs. 
Mead.  ) 

De  Mark  heard  her,  and  looked  around.  j 

“No,  beloved,  no,  I  am  only  mad  with  joy.  j 
One  moment,  one  moment!”  and  putting  Catha-  ’ 


rine  gently  away,  he  rushed  toward  Mrs.  Mtul 
pressed  the  pale  hand  of  her  daughter  saikt  l 
to  his  lips,  and  left  the  room.  I 

Again  all  was  still.  Mrs.  Mead  whisperei  il 
few  soothing  words  to  her  daughter,  and  old  Ma  I 
Ford  knelt  beside  Catharine,  who  lay,  w«pi*  I 
passionately,  on  her  bosom.  I 

After  some  delay,  De  Mark  returned,  ftastai 
smiling,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Direct!; 
behind  him  came  another  person,  so  like 
self,  that  a  stranger  might  have  been  startled  bj 
a  resemblance  so  remarkable. 

“See!  there  she  is,  the  darling  girL  Beet 
her  yourself,  George,  while  I  beg  pardon  of  tte 
wounded  dove.” 

George  De  Mark  fell  upon  his  knees  before  tfc 
old  lady,  who  still  held  Catharine  in  her  aim 

“  Give  her  to  me.  Let  me  look  on  her  face 
Catharine,  Catharine,  my  wife,”  he  cried. 

Catharine  looked  up,  her  face  all  flooded  viti 
tears ;  and  quivering  with  exquisite  joy,  & 
reached  forth  her  arms,  like  a  little  child,  dm 
a  long,  sweet  sigh,  as  he  gathereed  her  to  is 
bosom,  and  panted  there  from  very  excess  d 
happiness. 

Old  Mrs.  Ford  arose,  aa  the  young  man  tod 
his  wife  from  her  arms,  and  laid  her  two  haods 
upon  his  head,  with  the  softest  and  sweete 
blessing  that  ever  shed  dew  upon  a  wearj  lift 
He  looked  up,  and  met  her  eyes — those  nwA 
brown  eyes,  fall  of  serene  happiness— bail 
fondly  upon  him.  Directly  an  old  man  cow 
meekly  into  the  group,  and  laid  his  hand,^  j 
wrinkled  and  quivering,  upon  those  of  &  | 
gentle  matron. 

“Son  of  my  child,”  he  said,  “God’s bleasui  , 
be  with  you,  even  as  mine  is!” 

A  soft  and  holy  amen  stole  from  the  lips  of 
that  dear  old  lady,  and  then  tho  venerable 
couple  went  away,  band  in  hand,  leaving  tie 
dew  of  their  benediction  on  the  young  n»W! 
heart,  which  had  risen  full  and  gratefully  to  the 
touch  of  those  hands,  warmed  by  the  gk>*  ^ 
kindred  life  in  every  red  drop  of  his  veins. 

And  so  the  old  couple  went  quietly  home  to¬ 
gether,  thanking  God  all  the  way. 

The  bridal  ceremony  was  delayed  a  little;  * 
that  was  all  the  guests  knew  of  the  scene  ** 
have  just  described;  for  in  an  hour  there 
forth  from  that  chamber  a  pair  so  radiant  viti 
happiness,  so  grandly  beautiful,  that  curiosity 
if  any  had  existed,  was  swallowed  up  in 
tion.  But  there  was  one  thing  that  certainly 
appeared  remarkable,  as  the  bridal  par ty&ne 
in,  and  a  murmur  of  surprise  ran  from  lip  ^ 
for  the  superb  beauty  of  the  bride,  with 
garments  of  floating  snow,  should  hare  0*® 
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jntrasted  by  a  bridesmaid  in  simple  black,  with 
othing  but  a  wealth  of  golden  hair  to  ornament 
er  head,  whose  peer-like  loveliness  was  irra- 
i&ted  with  gleams  of  bliss,  that  were  almost 
ngelic.  The  guests  also  observed  that  Mrs.  Mead, 
he  stately  mother  of  the  bride,  lost  somewhat 
f  her  queenly  self-possession,  that  night.  She 
:ept  aloof  from  the  wedding  party,  and  almost 
ude\y  ignored  the  bridesmaid,  while  giving  what 
eemed  forced  congratulations  to  her  daughter 
tnd  the  newly  married  husband.  But  these 
bings  were  only  matters  of  passing  comment, 
md  no  one  guessed  how  deep  a  current  of  human 
)oy  was  swelling  beneath  the  common  places  of 
this  wedding. 

Three  weeks  after  the  wedding,  Georgo  De 
Mark,  and  his  wife,  were  established  in  the 
home  that  had  been  his  fathers.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  had  learned  the  particulars 
of  &  domestic  drama,  which  had  cast  his  infancy 
under  the  influence  of  that  miserable  French 
woman,  whose  prodigality  and  sins  had  at  last 
centered  into  the  meanest  and  most  grinding  of 
all  vices,  avarice.  A  little  week  before,  and  he 
had  deemed  himself  an  isolated  being,  with  no 
one  to  love  or  cling  to,  except  the  brother,  whose 
happiness  he  had  resolved  to  witness,  and  then 
become  a  wonderer  always.  Now  he  was  at 
homo,  settled  for  life  under  the  roof  of  ancestors, 
of  whose  very  existence  he  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance.  His  mother,  whose  insanity  had 
taken  a  gentle  and  more  poetic  turn  since  the 
death  of  her  enemey,  as  if  even  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  she  had  felt  the  atmosphere  of  her  life 
relieved  of  its  poison,  hovered  around  him 
caressingly,  and  with  pleasant  smiles,  as  if  she 
fancied  the  husband  of  her  youth  had  come  back 
again.  She  no  longer  shrunk  from  the  picture, 
which  had  been  returned  to  its  old  place  on  the 
wall;  but  would  talk  to  it  for  hours,  evidently 
substituting  its  inaminate  features  for  those  of 
her  son  when  he  was  away. 

But  there  was  still  a  shadow  upon  the  life  of 
that  young  couple.  The  memory  of  a  child,  that 
had  perished,  and  for  which  there  was  forever 
on  unsilenced  yearning  in  the  mother's  heart. 
The  proof  of  its  death  was  so  vague,  sometimes 
wild  dreams  of  its  present  existence  forced  them- 
•elves  upon  her;  and  these  feelings  she  had  im¬ 
parted  to  her  husband. 

One  day  De  Mark  had  just  left  Catharine  alone 
in  the  library,  with  the  sashes  of  the  great  bay 
window  open,  when  two  women  came  by  on  their 
way  to  the  front  of  the  house.  One  was  Jane 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Louis  De  Mark’s  servant,  who  had 
disappeared  the  night  after  the  wedding,  and  the 
other  a  comely,  little  Irish  woman,  whose  face 


| 


Catharine  instantly  recognized.  She  sprang  up 
with  an  exclamation  of  pleasant  surprise  and  ran 
to  the  window. 

“Mary  Margaret — Mrs.  Dillon!” 

Mary  Margaret  and  her  companion  turned 
back. 

“Oh!  is  it  there  ye  are,  me  darlint?”  said  the 
good-hearted  woman,  “with  yer  husband  to  the 
fare,  and  no  thanks  to  anybody.  Faix,  but  I’me 
glad  to  get  a  sight  of  yer  beautiful  countenance 
agin,  and  I’ve  come  all  the  way  down  hero  to 
give  ye  a  taste  of  happiness,  that  ye  haven’t 
dreamed  of.  What  do  you  ye  say,  darlint,  to  a 
child  of  yer  own,  just  the  beautifulcst  crathur?” 

“Hush,”  said  Catharine,  springing  through 
the  open  casement,  and  laying  her  hand  on  Mary 
Margaret’s  arm,  “hush!  This  is  a  cruel  subject 
to  jest  on!” 

“She  isn’t  joking,  not  she,”  said  Jane  Kelly, 
“and  I’ve  brought  her  down  here,  just  to 
strengthen  what  I  have  to  say,  and  what  I  never 
would  have  said  on  earth,  if  he  there  hadn’t 
proved  to  be  another  woman’s  son.  If  that  old 
French  woman  had  been  his  mother,  he  might 
have  searched  till  doomsday,  and  never  found 
the  little  fellow  aftei*  all.  Catharine  Lacy,  I  was 
your  nurse  at  the  hospital,  I  took  the  living 
child  from  your  bosom,  and  placed  the  dead 
baby  of  LouisA  Oakley  in  its  place.  You  were 
raving,  and  did  not  know  it.  Don’t  look  so 
white  and  so  frightened.  I  had  an  object.  The 
old  French  fiend  paid  me  for  putting  your  child 
out  of  the  way.  I  did  not  murder  for  her  money; 
but  I  chan'ged  the  infants,  and  reported  yours 
dead.  More  than  this,  I  changed  the  numbers 
over  your  cots,  and  that  is  why  you  are  regis¬ 
tered  as  dead,  and  buried,  instead  of  the  other. 
She  wanted  me  to  kill  you  with  the  child.” 

“But  the  child,  my  child,”  cried  Catharine, 
grasping  the  woman’s  arm,  and  interrupting  her. 

“Mary  Margaret  took  it  to  nurse.” 

“Mary  Margaret!” 

“Yes,  yer  ladyship,”  said  Mrs.  Dillon,  “I 
mothered  the  little  crathur,  all  unbeknowst  that 
it  was  your  baby,  as  I  was  doing  for.  Ye  had 
the  darlint  in  yer  own  blessed  arms,  more  ’en 
onest,  and  the  most  beautifulest  sight  it  was  to 
see  yez  together,-  like  the  blessed  mother  of 
Christ  pictured  out  over  the  holy  altar,  with  the 
hivenly  baby  in  her  two  arms — amin!” 

“But  the  child,  my  child!  Where  is  it?  who 
has  got  it  now?  My  own,  own  child.” 

“It’s  a’most  forenant  ye,  this  blessed  minit, 
yer  ladyship.  Down  in  the  purty  house,  behint 
them  trees,  a  playin’  in  the  garden,  as  innercent 
as  a  young  rabbit.  Didn’t  I  just  see  the  mark, 
that  I  picked  in  with  powther  on  the  sole  of  his 
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feet,  and  the  holy  cross,  as  red  as  a  ruby,  which 
the  angels  left  on  his  temple - ” 

Mary  Margaret  broko  off  suddenly,  for  Catha¬ 
rine  sprang  away  across  the  lawn,  and  under  the 
elms,  while  the  good  woman  was  speaking,  and 
was  out  of  sight  long  before  the  last  sentence 
was  finished. 

“Let’s  go  after  her,”  said  Jane  Kelly,  “I  want 
to  see  their  hearts  torn  in  giving  him  up.” 

But  they  had  hardly  crossed  the  lawn,  when 


Catharine  came  back,  walking  rapidly,  with  fan 1 
Georgie  in  her  arms.  She  rushed  by  theD,na  | 
ing  kisses  on  the  child,  and  hurrying  on,  veil 
panting  and  breathless  into  the  presence  of  fee  j 
husband,  his  grandparents  and  Elsie. 

“George,  George,  take  him,  take  him,  he  if 
our  child,  yours  and  mine — our  own,  own  efcM 
Grandfather,  grandmother,  mother,  thank  Godl 
thank  God!  for  it  is  our  son,  that  wai  lost ttd 
is  found.”  Thb  End. 


VARIETIES  IN  EMBROIDERY. 


THE  OLD  SEXTON'S  STORY. 


BT  B.  SIMEO 


To-day,  the  last  remains  of  George  Easton 
were  laid  in  their  final  resting-place.  From  his 
boyhood  I  have  known  him.  Col.  Easton  was, 
until  his  death,  my  next  door  neighbor.  He  waa 
wealthy,  talented  and  respected.  On  the  other 
side  lived  Mr.  Philips,  a  merchant,  whose  strict 
attention  to  business  had  enabled  him  to  amass 
almost,  if  not  quite*  a  fortune.  Between  the 
latter  and  Col.  Easton  a  long,  unbroken  friend¬ 
ship  had  existed. 

Margaret  Philips  inherited  all  the  brilliancy 
of  mind  and  beauty  of  person  that  had  graced 
her  mother,  who  had  in  her  youth  been  con¬ 
sidered,  in  personal  appearance  at  least,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  charm  of  intellect  she  possessed, 
the  belle  of  the  city.  Between  George  Easton 
and  Miss  Philips  an  intimacy  long  existed,  and 
a  union  was  confidently  talked  of  by  their  doting 
parents.  George  had  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law;  and  the  event  of  his  successful  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar,  was  fixed  on  for  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  happy  nuptials. 

Time  wore  on;  the  merchant  was  every  day 
growing  more  wealthy,  and  the  colonel  more 
happy,  for  his  son,  the  light  and  pride  of  his 
house,  was  fast  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
study,  to  which  his  high  talent  seeped  a  certain 
indication  he  would,  one  day,  be  an  honor.  Mar¬ 
garet  was  happy  too ;  and  all  day  long  the  smile 
never  left  her  joyous  lips,  nor  did  she  scarce 
cease  her  gay  songs  of  happiness.  The  future 
betokened  nothing  but  a  life  of  joy,  with  a  sky 
that  should  never  be  darkened  with  a  cloud  of 
sorrow.  Bat  one  night  a  gang  of  noisy  revelers 
brought  home  the  colonel's  son  in  a  state  of 
helpless  intoxication ! 

What  a  blow  was  that  to  his  indulgent  parents ! 
They  were  almost  broken-hearted  at  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  son’s  dereliction.  A  long  time, 
unknown  to  any  hut  his  wayward  companions, 
had  he  been  partially  addicted  to  the  intoxicat¬ 
ing  bowl;  bnt  now,  that  they  knew  it,  they  set 
about  the  work  of  reform.  Cautiously  they 
guarded  the  secret  of  his  vice,  and  diligently 
they  besought  him  never  again  to  taste  the  mad¬ 
dening  drag.  He  promised;  bnt  again  he  fell; 
and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
matter  a  secret,  the  whole  affair,  jn  minute 
detail,  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Philips.  He  was 


X  BARRETT. 


astounded  at  the  intelligence,  but  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  determined  that  his  daughter  should  never 
become  the  wife  of  a  drunkard,  no  matter  how 
wealthy,  how  talented,  how  amiable,  or  how 
highly  connected  he  might  be;  and  if  young 
Easton  was  really  the  man  his  informant  had 
represented,  he  could  never,  with  his  consent, 
become  the  husband  of  his  Margaret.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  credit  every  idle  rumor  he  heard; 
so,  wisely  keeping  silent  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
he  patiently  awaited  the  time  when  incontrovert- 
able  evidence  would  cither  give  the  rumor  the 
semblance  of  truth,  or  brand  it  with  eternal 
falsehood;  nor  did  he  wait  long;  for,  one  even¬ 
ing,  returning  home,  he  met  the  young  man  in 
the  street,  with  a  few  of  his  associates,  reeling 
under  the  influence  of  drink.  Not  a  word  was 
said,  nor  did  it  seem  George  recognized  in  the 
passer  by  the  father  of  his  Margaret. 

Not  long  after  this,  as  the  time  for  his  admis¬ 
sion  approached,  he  solicited  of  Mr.  Philips  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  so  that  the  nuptials  might 
be  celebrated  immediately  after  this  event.  He 
was  thunderstruck  at  the  reply  he  received. 

“ I  can  never,”  said  Mr.  Philips,  “give  my 
permission  that  Margaret  shall  marry  a  man 
ipho  drinks  to  excess.” 

“Who  says  I  drink?”  demanded  the  young 
man,  with  a  tone  of  haughty  pride. 

“It  is  enough,”  replied  Mr.  Philips,  “I  have 
heard  it  long  ago,  but  discrediting  every  rumor, 
waited  until  I  could  have  better  evidence.” 

There  was  a  confused  blush  of  sbame  on  the 
young  man's  cheek  as  he  left  the  room.  He  did 
not  discontinue  his  visits  at  Mr.  Philips’,  and  for 
awhile  he  seemed  to  have  given  up  his  vicious 
habits  and  abandoned  his  reckless  associates. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  upon  this  appearance  of 
reform,  he  repeated  his  offers  of  marriage,  and 
was  accepted  on  condition  of  his  continued  so¬ 
briety.  Margaret  was  again  happy,  more  happy 
than  before;  for  the  cloud  that  had  passed  away 
seemed  to  make  the  sunshine  brighter. 

Alas!  for  the  inconstancy  of  poor  human 
nature!  On  the  very  night  of  his  admission — 
after  passing  with  honor  and  credit  the  ordeal 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  was  led  away  by 
a  few  inconsiderate  associates,  and  the  evening 
was  passed  in  boisterous  mirth  and  noisy  revel. 
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Many  a  bitter  tear  of  sorrow  beaded  the  pale 
cheek  of  unhappy  Margaret  when  she  heard  of 
her  lover’s  error;  and  when  they  again  met  she 
implored  him,  with  tears  of  anguish,  to  return 
once  more  to  the  path  of  rectitude  and  virtue. 
His  pride  would  not  yield,  and  he  still  seemed 
cold  and  haughty.  He  made  no  promise;  but 
for  a  season  again  he  abandoned  the  intoxicating 
cup.  Yet  he  appeared  iudifferent  toward  poor 
Margaret,  who  loved  him  almost  too  well.  He 
thought  if  she  would  not  marry  him  for  what  he 
was,  as  he  was,  she  should  never  marry  him  at 
all.  His  pride  would  not  let  him  reason,  so  he 
never  paused  to  consider  what  might  be  the 
consequence  if  he  should  wed  her  before  a  com¬ 
plete  reformation  on  his  part. 

With  these  thoughts  he  once  more  mingled 
with  his  companions,  and  joined  them  in  their 
drunken  revels.  He  already  began  to  acquire  a 
thirst  for  drink  which  he  could  not  resist.  He 
knew  it,  but  would  not  arouse  himself  sufficiently 
to  rid  himself  of  the  demon  that  enslaved  him. 
With  all  his  brilliant  talents  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  common  inebriate,  save  that  his 
wealth  and  position  rescued  him  from  the  lowest 
degradation. 

Broken-hearted,  his  father  died,  and  a  little 
while  after  his  mother  was  laid  by  her  husband’s 
side,  to  sleep  the  long,  last  sleep.  For  awhile 
he  remained  temperate,  but  the  burning  thirst 
grew  every  day  moro  unendurable,  and  again  he 
was  led  astray.  He  was  now  sole  heir  to  all  his 
father’s  vast  property,  and  occupied  an  office 
alone.  It  is  true  he  had  few  clients,  aud  with 
inaction  his  splendid  genius  seemed  ,fast  going 
to  decay. 

Margaret  still  loved  him;  and  although  she 
saw  him  no  more,  she  wept  for  him,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  her  lonely  chamber  she  poured  forth 
her  agonizing  soul  in  prayer  for  his  redemption. 
His  aged  father,  his  gentle  mother  were  no  more, 
and  the  voices  that  ouce  gave  kind  counsel  were 
now  hushed  forever.  Oh,  that  some  near  and 
dear  friend  might  reaaon  with  him,  and  point 
out  the  error  of  his  way,  not  to  expostulate  in 
angry  words,  nor  rebuke  with  scornful  look,  but 
to  speak  in  the  gentle  tones  of  affection,  to 
arouse  old  memories,  to  give  some  new  impulse 
to  energy  that  he  might  awake  from  his  awful 
dream. 

Margaret  might  do  this;  but  it  would  be 
acting  against  propriety.  There  was  no  pre¬ 
cedent  for  such  a  course.  The  world  would 
smile  that  cold,  derisive,  bitter  smile,  and  the 
scheme,  noble  in  its  conception,  might  fail;  *and 
then  there  would  be  regret,  if  not  chagrin  and 
mortification. 


1 


Thus  the  unhappy  girl  thought,  and  time  vat 
on. 

There  yr as  a  case  of  unusual  interest  on  the 
docket,  the  case  of  an  old  man,  charged  with 
murder ;  and  Qeorge  Easton  had  volunteered  to 
sustain  the  defence.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
hope  for  the  prisoner;  a  consecutive  tram  of 
evidence,  circumstantial,  indeed,  yet  artfullj  in¬ 
terwoven  left  hardly  a  doubt  of  his  guilt  Id 
there  was  an  indescribable  something  about  fie 
man,  which,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  seemed 
to  bespeak  bis  innocence. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  save  human  life- 
something  more  than  reputation  at  stake.  Young 
Easton,  though  degraded  by  his  associations  and 
his  nightly  debauches,  was  not  depraved  at  heart. 
He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner, 
and  was  determined  to  use  every  honorable  menu 
to  establish  his  innocence.  One  thing  that  in¬ 
duced  him  to  undertake  the  defence,  was  a  chance 
word  that  had  escaped  the  lips  of  one  of  in 
drunken  companions  in  an  unguarded  moment. 
It  seemed  the  fellow  knew  more  about  themor- 
der  than  he  chose  to  tell. 

George  prosecuted  his  difficult  undertaking 
with  unabated  diligence.  The  wine  cup  vai 
thrown  aside,  and  his  evenings  spent  in  a  deeper 
study  of  the  law  than  any  circumstance  bid 
urged  him  to  before.  The  fogs  of  debauch  must 
be  cleared  away  now,  for  he  must  have  the  char 
sunshine  to  think  in.  And  he  was  a  man  one* 
more,  with  the  dazzling  genius,  the  soul-breath¬ 
ing  intellect  which  his  God,  in  whose  perfect 
image  he  stood,  had  given  him.  There  werew 
idle  moments"  now,  even  the  greater  portion  of 
the  night  was  spent  in  perfecting  every  part  of 
the  scheme  which  should  establish  the  innocence 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  strongest  light.  He  vas 
aided  by  members  of  the  police,  who  asfehteJ 
him  in  fereting  out  the  real  perpetrators  of  tbc 
deed,  and  in  ascertaining,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
wily  scheme  that  should  throw  guilt  upon  the 
innocent. 

He  was  successful!  It  was  almost  like  brib¬ 
ing  the  dead  to  life.  He  had  accomplish  * 
noble  deed,  and  his  reputation  was  fixed.  There 
was  no  barrier  to  a  life  of  honorable  fame.  Bs! 
— we  forget — the  i cine  cup!  There  was  the  stum¬ 
bling-block!  There  was  the  rock  on  which  hii 
fondest  hopes  would  be  wrecked!  And  he,  left 
in  the  world  alone,  unguided,  no  gentle  voice  of 
warning  to  check  bis  unguarded  footsteps,  left 
to  pursue  the  inclinations  of  a  depraved  appetite 
suffered  himself  to  be  led,  blind  folded,  by  *  & 
of  reckless  and  unprincipled  associates,  merely 
because  he  was  such  a  i citty  companion ! 

But  did  not  Margaret  pray  for  him?  Hid  erff 
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sleep  close  her  weary  eyelids  before  she  had  ;  efforts  were  crowned  might  urge  him  to  renewed 
breathed  a  supplication  in  his  behalf?  Was  j  energy,  might  open  a  way  to  reform,  and  cause 
every  tear  and  prayer  in  vain?  And  the  soul  v  him  forever  to  abandon  his  cups  and  his  asso- 
that  wept  in  agony  for  the  erring  one  it  so  j  ciates.  Long  she  mused  on  this  theme,  for  was 


dearly  loved,  should  it  never  be  comforted? 
^las,  we  may  not  always  know  the  ways  of 


there  not  hope?  And  while  yet  this  dream¬ 
like  reverie  was  upon  her,  something  seemed  to 


an  omniscient  Providence.  Her  grief-burdened  $  prompt  her  to  seek  his  presence.  But  why 


prayers  were  not  yet  answered. 


\  should  she  go — what  might  she  say — how  could 


The  very  night  after  his  successful  plea,  his  \  she  appear  before  him,  when  such  an  act  would 
friends  arranged  a  private  supper  in  “honor  of  >  seem  to  rebel  against  propriety?  Such  were 


the  occasion,”  as  they  expressed  it.  Toasts  and  \ 
complimentary  speeches,  in  which  the  young  j 
candidate  for  fame  was  eloquently  lauded,  were  j 
the  order  of  the  night,  and  when  Aurora  tinted  \ 
the  east  with  her  first  pale  rays  they  were  there 
yet.  In  &  familiar  conversation,  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  chanced  to  ask  him  in  a  derisive  manner 
what  had  become  of  the  Miss  Philips  with  whom 
he  was  formerly  on  such  closo  terms  of  intimacy. 
George  evaded  any  direct  reply,  and  evinced  a 
desire  to  waive  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
but  the  young  fellow  pertinaciously  prosecuted 
his  inquiries. 

“  I  heard  you  got  the  ‘sack’  fVom  the  old  man, 
and  that  the  minx  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to 
yon - ” 

“Sir!”  interrupted  George,  nervously,  and 
casting  upon  his  companion  a  cutting  glance  of 
reproof,  “I  have  to  request  of  you  to  speak  in  ^ 


her  mind's  inquiries;  yet  to  them  could  she  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  difficult  reply.  Still  unceasingly  the 
monitor  within  urged  her  on. 

And  without  knowing  why  she  was  there,  or 
how  she  could  approach  him,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  that  unseen  spirit  that  seemed  to 
control  her  actions,  she  stood  before  the  door  of 
his  office  and  knocked.  The  sound,  as  it  echoed 
along  the  nnrrow  passage  where  sho  stood,  par¬ 
tially  recalled  her  to  the  actuality  of  her  un¬ 
pleasant  situation.  What  had  she  to  say?  was 
the  first  thought  that  swept  through  her  mind, 
and  well  nigh  induced  her  to  deport  ere  the  door 
should  be  opened.  But  reason,  sober  and  cold 
in  its  functions,  could  not  prevail  ngninst  the 
unyielding  spirit  that  still  held  her  to  its  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  was  this  knock  that  aroused  George  from 
his  musings.  He  was  certainly  astonished  at 


terms  of  respect  of  any  lady  of  my  acquaintance  '  her  appearance  there;  it  was  a  visitor  he  little 
under  any  circumstances,  but  more  especially  \  expected  to  meet.  He  welcomed  her  with  the 


of  my  father’s  friends!” 

Inebriated  as  he  was,  the  principle  of  honor 
was  keenly  alive.  No  one  should  speak  to  him 
of  Mo  rgaret  disrespectfully  without  censure.  His 
heart  was  generous,  noble,  and  at  the  mention 


same  smile  that  had  thrilled  her  heart  with 
pleasant  sensations  in  days  gone  by.  Perhaps 
at  no  other  time  would  her  presence  have  been 
so  welcome;  he  had  just  awakened,  ns  it  were, 
from  a  dream  of  half  forgotten  memories,  of 


of  her  long  cherished  name,  still  beat  with  \  pleasant  associations,  of  hallowed  recollections. 


old  emotions  and  half-forgotten  memories.  His 
generous  nature  was,  at  least,  commendable. 


He  had  been  thinking  of  Margaret,  in  the  days 
^  of  his  boyhood,  when  in  purity  of  thought  he 


Morning  was  come,  and  the  convivial  band  >  worshipped  with  her  at  the  shrine  of  virtue. 


had  separated.  The  exoitement  of  the  last  few  • 
hours,  together  with  the  enervating  tone  of  the  j 


He  had  been  thinking  how  happy  he  might  be 
if  those  dearly  remembered  hours  could  but  re¬ 


liquors  he  had  drank  forbid  the  idea  of  sleep,  so  >  return!  How  gladly  would  he  have  given  all  his 
George  walked  down  to  the  office.  The  diligent  \  wealth,  and  his  fame,  so  freshly  acquired,  to 
news-boys  were  already  flying  about  the  streets,  \  live  over  those  happy  days  in  the  corfidenco  of 


and  when  George  arrived  at  his  office,  he  was 
delighted  to  find  an  eulogistic  account  of  his 
successful  plea  in  the  morning  paper.  He  sat  a 
long  time  reading  or  thinking  of  past  events,  of 
the  trial,  of  the  debauch,  of  reform,  of  Margaret; 
and  it  was  near  the  hour  of  noon  when  he  was 
aroused  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door. 

Who  can  tell  with  what  feelings  of  joy  and 
sorrow  commingled  with  pride  and  regret,  Mar¬ 
garet  perused  the  report  of  the  trial  in  which 
George  was  engaged,  and  in  which  he  was  sue 


his  still  remembered  Margaret ! 

“What,  you!  Margaret!”  he  exclaimed,  “you 
are  very  welcome — I  was  just  thinking  of  you.” 

With  what  joyful  emotions  did  these  gentle 
words  fall  upon  her  ear.  She  felt  the  kind 
assurance  that  she  was  not  forgotten — she  had 
not  come  intrusively  into  his  presence,  for  she 
was  welcome ,  yes,  very  welcome!  There  was  no 
more  embarrassment;  they  might  sit  and  talk 
unreservedly  of  the  past;  and  if  he  thought  a 
moment  of  the  strange  conduct  on  her  part,  in 


cessful?  Perhaps  the  success  with  which  his  1  visiting  him  thus,  after  having  been  repulsed  by 
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her  father,  he  freely  forgave  her  and  thought  of 
it  no  more,  for  he  felt  grateful  that  she  had  come 
to  talk  with  him,  perhaps  to  reprove  or  remon¬ 
strate;  he  cared  nothing — he  felt  in  a  mood  to 
receive  her  admonitions,  not  that  his  pride  was 
gone,  but  reason  had  been  awaking  new  resolves 
and  new  energies  within,  which  needed  only  the 
assuring  approbation  of  some  true  friend,  of  one 
like  Margaret,  to  be  sustained  and  carried  out 

He  was  the  first  to  allude  to  his  follies  and  his 
errors,  and  when  she  followed  np  his  allusions, 
her  words  were  so  gentle,  that  the  reproof  they 
carried  excited  no  feeling  of  resentment  in  his 
proud  bosom. 

We  may  not  know  all  that  was  said,  but  they 
talked  long  and  in  low,  whispered,  earnest  tones, 
and  new  promises  were  made,  promises  that  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  heart,  promises  that  should  be 
ever  kept  inviolate ;  and  when,  on  bended  knees, 
the  maiden  thanked  God  for  this  hour  of  happi¬ 
ness,  he  wept.  Aye,  in  penitence,  in  bitter  re¬ 
gret  he  wept!  Remembrance  of  bis  brilliant 
achievements,  of  the  midnight  revel,  of  his  ca¬ 
rousing  companions  were  forgotten.  The  night 
had  passed  away,  and  the  dawn  of  that  morning 
saw  him  awake  from  the  dreams  of  misspent 
months.  There  was  new  life  opened  to  him; 
and  as  he  gazed  upon  her  kneeling  form  before 
him,  and  heard  her  prayer,  he  felt  his  utter  un¬ 
worthiness,  and  wept  to  know  that  one  disinte¬ 
rested  being  supplicated  at  the  throne  of  grace 
in  his  behalf.  No  selfish  motive  prompts  her — 
she  forgets  self,  and  craves  only  his  protection, 
his  salvation. 

Noble  girl!  Your  prayers  are  answered — 
your  tears,  your  sacrifices  have  not  been  in 
vain.  The  proud  heart  is  at  length  moved,  and 
feels  in  earnest  penitence  the  influence  of  patient 
woman's  intercession.  The  erriug  is  reclaimed, 
the  fallen  saved ! 

How  many  another,  obedient  only  to  a  feeling 
of  false  delicacy  or  pride,  would  have  aband¬ 
oned  him  to  his  fate.  Surrounded  by  alluring 
temptations,  with  no  kind  voice  to  admonish,  no 


mother's  soothing  tones  to  warn,  no  friendly 
hand  outstretched  to  save,  he  might  have  gene 
down  to  a  drunkard's  grave  uncared  for;  but 
the  prayer  of  faithful  woman  is  heard,  and  there 
is  no  more  sorrow. 

A  year  passed  by,  and  George  Has  ton  was 
faithful  to  his  promises.  Honors  were  crowding 
thick  upon  him;  he  had  arisen  to  eminence ia 
his  profession,  even  in  that  short  time,  and  kb 
name  was  another  word  for  honesty,  sobriety 
and  virtue. 

He  was  an  orphan  now ;  but  Mr.  Philips  mad 
his  kind-hearted  wife  regarded  him  as  their  sen, 
and  were  doubtless  as  proud  of  his  brilliant 
attainments  as  though  he  had  been  their  own. 
There  was  no  longer  any  detriment  to  bis  unioa 
with  their  daughter,  and  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  nuptials  was  to  be  one  of  unusual  joy 
and  thanksgiving. 

It  is  true  Margaret  did  not  sing  the  gay  song* 
as  in  other  days,  bnt  there  was  a  more  peaceful, 
silent  happiness,  a  deeper  joy  that  rested  within 
her  bosom;  and  she  felt  bo  very  thankful  that  he 
had  returned  to  her  once  more. 

If  there  were  any  tears,  they  were  tears  of 
gratitude  and  joy;  and  their  union  was,  indeed, 
a  happy  one.  George  was  no  more  the  haughty, 
unrelenting  youth,  but  gentleness  and  a  calm  re¬ 
serve  bespoke  the  change  that  had  been  wrought 
within. 

He  lived  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  ever  blessed 
the  hour  that  Margaret,  by  her  angelic  influence, 
redeemed  him  from  the  inevitable  fate  to  which 
he  was  so  recklessly  approaching.  He  rose  u 
eminence,  bift  the  voice  that  once  thrilled  with 
its  eloquence,  or  guided  the  erring  with  its  tones 
of  wisdom,  is  stilled  forever.  He  sleeps  his  last 
sleep,  mourned  by  his  people,  lamented  by  his 
friends  and  respected  by  his  enemies.  His  life 
was  a  beautiful  panegyric  upon  woman's  in¬ 
fluence,  and  his  death  was  like  one  who 

“ - wraps  his  cloak  about  him. 

And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 


OH,  NEVER  LET  AN  UNKIND  WORD 

BT  FINLEY  JOHNSON. 


Oh,  never  let  an  unkind  word 
Fall  from  those  lips  of  tbine 
For  harshness  serves  but  to  divide" 
Love's  golden  chain  divine; 

And  as  the  rose  when  once  'tis  pluck'd, 
We  never  can  restore; 

So  the  fond  heart  thus  sadly  crushed 
Will  cling  to  us  no  more. 


We  often  kill  earth's  fairest  flowers 
By  some  unkind  neglect; 

Then  waste  oar  time  in  useless  tears 
For  what  wo  might  expect; 

Oh,  sweeter  far  to  gaze  upon 
The  faces  of  the  dead, 

Than  upon  those  dark,  sombre  souls. 
From  whom  all  love  has  fled. 
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THE  GOVERNESS. 


Bt  AN  OLD  CONTRIBUTOR. 


The  old  story,  I  was  a  governess;  a  poor  de¬ 
pendant  in  a  noble  house.  I  had  many  times 
seen  tbe  father  of  my  two  little  darlings;  I  knew 
lie  was  handsome,  though  I  seldom  raised  my 
eyes  to  his;  I  thought  him unwontedly  gracious, 
but  that  was  all.  They  told  me  I  was  beautiful. 
Bren  the  stately  old  housekeeper,  stately  to  all 
but  me,  used  to  part  my  long  hair  with  her 
slender  fingers,  and  once  she  said,  in  a  dreamy 
sort  of  way,  “its  very  fine  and  glossy,  child,  its 
very  soft  and  silky.  In  all  the  wide  world, 
obild,  there  is  nothing  like  a  beautiful  face — 
and  the  Lord  made  man  in  his  image — oh!  be 
thankful,  child,  that  you  are  lovely,  but  often, 
often  think  that  through  eyelids  as  white  as 
yours,  through  lips  as  ruby,  on  pure  cheeks,  over 
lofty  brows,  through  long  and  golden  tresses, 
between  soft  fingers,  under  gleamy  teeth,  the 
worms,  the  worms  have  revelled,  child.” 

How  I  shuddered  at  this!  and  once,  when  she 
spoke  in  her  cold  way,  the  baronet  came  in,  say¬ 
ing,  “  Don't  frighten  her,  good  Mrs.  Hunt.” 
Even  then,  I  did  not  think  upon  his  kind  glances 
and  tender  interest,  as  some  girls  might.  The 
children,  fair-haired  darlings,  how  they  loved 
mel  They  were  both  beautiful.  So  lovely! 
Grace  was  a  fairy,  sparkling-eyed  child.  Ger¬ 
trude  had  deep,  dark,  shining  eyes.  They  were 
well  named.  Gertrude  was  calm,  and  reflective, 
given  to  strange  sayings,  and  dreamy,  mysteri¬ 
ous  thoughts ;  Grace  was  only  happy  when  both 
dimpled  hands  were  heaped  with  roses,  and 
kisses  were  showered  on  her  round  cheeks; 
she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  love.  Gertrude, 
yes,  even  then,  I  think  she  had  a  being  in 
heaven. 

I  was  only  a  governess,  and  I  took  no  airs 
upon  myself.  I  was  very  humble-minded,  for  X 
had  seen  great  trouble  and  poverty ;  very  grate¬ 
ful,  for  my  situation  was  a  delightful  one,  and 
everybody  was  kind  to  me.  There  was  a  friend 
of  the  family  who  always  affected  me  strangely. 
She  was  a  noble  lady,  proudly  handsome,  rich 
and  titled.  She  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  but 
her  dbld,  suspicious  glances,  confused  and  made 
me  unhappy.  She  gave  me  much  advice,  was 
always  telling  me  how  poor  and  lowly  I  had  1 
been,  and  how  humble  I  should  be,  cautioning  j 
me  to  beware  of  the  baronet,  and  giving  dark, j 


2  mysterious  hints,  that  invariably  frightened  me 
|  into  a  head-ache,  and  led  me  to  shun  the  good 
t  baronet. 

\  One  day  when  my  brain  wa9  hot  and  heavy,  I 
j  carried  little  Grace  over  to  Lady  Isabel,  as  she 
|  had  requested  me.  My  brow  boat  and  burned 
i  intolerably,  so  that  I  could  not  lift  it  with  ease. 

“You  are  getting  subject  to  these  head- 
I;  aches,”  said  Jjady  Isabel,  “you  suffer,  don’t 
1 1  you?” 

“More  than  I  can  tell,”  I  answered,  faintly. 

“I  can  relieve  you,  easily,”  she  quietly  re- 
I  marked. 

“How,  tell  me  ?  for  it  is  very  painful,”  I  cried. 

Her  looked  flashed  through  my  brain.  She 
sat  close  beside  me;  she  gathered  up  my  heavy 
curls.  “Your  hair,  child,”  she  muttered,  with 
i;  almost  closed  lips,  “it  will  induce  brain-fever; 
kill  you,  perhaps — let  me  cut  it  off,”  and  she 
reached  her  scizzors,  fastened  in  their  silver 
sheath. 

“  No — no !”  I  cried,  for  I  was  proud  of  my  hair, 
and  like  a  flash  came  the  hideous  thought,  that 
I  this  grand,  beautiful  woman,  was  jealous  of  me 
:  — of  me  a  poor  little  governess. 

Her  eyes  flashed  fire;  she  stood,  her  jewelled 
hand  lifted,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  furious 
passion. 

“Oh!  you  think  yourself  a  paragon  of  beauty 
— I  can  see.  You  wish  to  retain  your  long 
ringlets,  that  you  may  mesh  them  about  the 
j  baronet’s  heart.  Yes,  you  think  your  bright 
;  eyes  will  enslave  him.  Yes,  you  poor  beggar ; 

:  and  so  they  may ;  but  mark  me,  minion,  only  to 
your  disgrace.  He  knows  how  well  you  love 
;  him — laughs  at  it ;  despises  you  for  it — he — he 
told  me  so.” 

A  blank  came  over  my  life — oh!  the  weary 
time  that  passed !  I  would  not  look  at  nor  speak 
to  the  baronet,  till  our  little  Gertrude  died.  I 
saw  her  well  at  evening ;  I  was  roused  at  mid¬ 
night  by  the  baronet  himself.  A  deathly  chill 
crept  over  me,  as  I  cried,  seeing  his  white  face, 
“leave  me,  sir — how  dare - ” 

He  had  not  heard  me,  I  humbly  hoped,  for  his 
words  dispelled  my  terror,  “  My  little  Gertrude 
is  dying,  and  calls  for  you.” 

Till  she  died,  that  dear  head  rested  on  my 
bosom;  in  the  morning,  I  laid  back  her  damp 
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curls,  and  kissed  her  cold  lips.  She  was  gone.  . 
“I  must  go,’*  I  whispered,  oyer  her  clay — “I  i 
cannot  stay  here ;  it  is  agony.”  j 

So  not  long  after,  I  gathered  my  few  clothes,  \ 
and  stole  softly  from  the  house,  that  envy  and  { 
jealousy  had  made  terrible  to  me.  1  shall  never  j 
forget  that  night.  The  hills  were  white  with  J 
moonlight,  and  I  wanted  to  pluck  one  violet  to  ji 


as  far  as  my  delicacy  would  let  me,  I  gave  her 
cruel  language,  word  for  word. 

“It  is  false— false,  all  false”  he  said,  taking 
my  hand,  “for  so  far  from  boasting  that  I  knew 
you  loved  me,  Lillian,  I  did  not  dare  believe 
that  one  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good  and 
gentle,  might  feel  other  than  sentiments  of 
friendship,  for  a  man  so  much  older  and  graver 


take  with  me.  In  that  quiet  hour,  I  knelt  sob¬ 
bing  over  the  little  mound,  breathed  one  prayer, 
gathered  my  flowers  and  turned  to  go — I  knew 
not  whither.  A  tall  form  stood  beside  me,  1 
could  not  fear  him  now,  nor  dislike  him;  he 
was  so  pale,  so  sorrowful,  os  he  said,  “Lillian, 
what  does  this  mean?  Where  are  you  going, 
my  child?” 


\ 

i 


than  herself.”  Ilis  voice  grown  soft  and  musical. 
— I  was  astonished — overwhelmed;  my  confi¬ 
dence  deserted  me. 

“Yes,  Lillian,  gladly  would  I  make  you  my 
own  dear  wife,”  he  added,  drawing  me  to  bi« 
side.  “True,  you  have  neither  gold,  nor  station, 
but  the  wealth  of  a  pure,  glad  young  heart  like 
yours  is  all  I  ask.  Say,  will  you  take  the  place 


His  voice  trembled.  I  turned  away,  and  the  5  of  the  sainted  one,  who  lies  herewith  little  Ger- 
tears  ran  down  my  checks.  \  trude?  Lillian,  tell  me;  can  you  love  me  well 

“Do  we  not  treat  you  well,  Lillian?”  he  asked,  i  enough  to  marry  me?” 
how  mournfully !  >  Ohl  heaven  knows  I  had  long,  long  loved 

“Yea,  oh!  yes,”  I  murmured,  “you  have  been  ?  him,  not  daring  to  whisper  it  to  myself  in  the 
only  too  kind.”  \  darkest  night;  and  over  Gertrude’s  grave,  I  told 

“And  my  poor  little  motherless  child;  would  ?  him,  “Yes.” 
you  leave  her,  Lillian?”  |  Poor  Lady  Isabel!  she  had  trusted  to  her 

At  this  I  lost  all  my  self-control.  “If  you  $  beauty,  her  gold,  her  power,  and  they  had  failed 
had  not  jested  at  me,”  I  sobbed,  “despised  me,  her.  When  she  first  saw  me  with  my  noble  hus- 

boasted  that  I — I - ”  band,  she  grew  white  with  anger,  disappoint- 

“Stop,  Lillian,  what  do  these  words  mean?”  ment  and  terror,  that  her  duplicity  had  been 
he  asked,  in  stern  tones.  discovered.  Poor  Lady  Isabel!  she  is  unmarried 

“Lady  Isabel!”  I  gasped,  and  as  I  grew  calm,  *  to  this  day,  and  she  loved  the  baronet  herself. 
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LATEST  STYLE  BASQUINE. 

BT  5MILY  H.  MAY. 


We  give,  this  month,  ns  part  of  onr  series,  cloth,  or  the  same  material  of  the  dress.  Tt  is 
“How  To  Make  One’s  Dress,”  a  pattern  for  a  to  be  open  in  front.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
new  and  fashionable  Basquine,  with  accompany-  tion  of  the  diagrams, 
ing  diagrams  by  which  it  may  be  cut.  In  a  diagram  no.  i. 

former  number,  we  gave  directions  how  the  dia-  No.  1.  Front, 

grams  were  to  be  enlarged,  but  may  as  well,  No.  2.  Side-piece  of  back, 

probably,  re-state  them.  Take  a  newspaper,  to  No.  3.  Wristband, 
lay  out  the  angles,  and  project  the  lines,  making  diagram  no.  2. 

these  last  of  the  length  stated  in  each  diagram.  No.  4.  Back. 

For  example,  begin,  with  diagram  No.  I,  at  the  No.  5.  Slcovc. 

extreme  right  hand  lower  corner,  and  make  The  places  for  the  medallions  and  the  buttons 
the  curved  lino  upward,  which  is  to  be  twenty  are  marked  on  each  of  the  patterns.  The  Bas- 
incheslong;  then  draw  the  bottom  line,  twenty-  quine  must  be  lined  with  silk  of  a  light  con- 
eight  and  three-quarter  inches;  and  so  around  trusting  color,  and  trimmed  all  round  the  body, 
to  the  point  of  starting.  In  a  similar  manner,  ;  skirt,  and  sleeves  by  a  ruche  of  silk  like  the 
draw  all  the  otheis.  lining,  which  is  sewed  on  the  edge  and  reaches 

This  Basquine  is  to  be  made  of  black  moire,  a  littlo  beyond;  the  sleeves  very  wide,  bagin  at 
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top  in  hollow  plaits,  four  of  which  are  fastened  with  tassels  and  buttons,  then  a  waistband  »si 
down  under  a  button  tassel.  The  fronts  are  bow  closes  the  body  at  the  waist, 
held  together  by  cords  forming  loops ;  or  frogs  On  the  waist  behind  also  are  pat  two  tiai 


with  buttons,  and,  lastly,  on  the  front  of  the  >  mlng  representing  loxenge-shaped  medsliom 
body  and  round  the  skirt,  an  open-work  trim-  *  beautiful  ornamentation. 


/Google 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  ARRANGING-  A  BASKET  OF  FLOWERS  * 


BY  MBS.  A.  M.  HOLLINQ8  WORTH. 


A  Gipsy  Basket  is  generally  preferred  for 
flowers,  though  a  Bound  Basket  will  have  a 
very  beautiful  effect,  providing  it  stands  high. 
A  dark-colored  basket  will  show  off  the  flowers 
to  better  advantage  than  a  light  one.  Take  a 
sheet  of  green  tissue  paper,  with  which  line  the 
basket,  leaving  the  ends  open;  fill  up  as  high  as 
yon  wish,  say  to  the  rim  of  the  basket,  with 
clippings  of  paper  or  hay;  fold  down  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  tissue  paper  over  the  clippings,  and 
strcteh  wire  across  the  basket  each  way  to  keep 
the  paper  in  its  place,  and  also  to  fasten  the 
flowers  to.  For  the  outer  edge  of  the  basket 
(which  should  be  arranged  first)  choose  those 
flowers  which  are  arranged  in  branches,  such  as 
Sweet-briar  Rose,  Eglantine,  Jessamine,  Cypress, 
apple  blossoms,  roses,  buds,  Forget-me-not,  &c. : 


fasten  the  branches  to  the  wire.  For  the  centre, 
group  the  flowers  in  small  bunches  or  clusters, 
as  they  cannot  be  fastened  to  the  wire,  gum  the 
stems  and  run  them  through  the  green  tissue 
paper,  be  careful  to  preserve  harmony  of  oolor 
in  grouping.  Leaves  and  grass  add  very  much 
to  the  beauty  of  flowers. 

*  Materials  for  Makino  Paper  Flowers.— 
Tissue  paper  of  various  colors,  carmine  paper 
for  pinks,  dahlias,  and  red  roses,  variegated  for 
japonicas,  pinks,  &c.,  wire,  wax,  gum  arabic, 
stamens,  pipes,  green  leaves,  calyx,  sprays,  cups 
for  roses  and  buds,  all  the  small  flowers  being  of 
sixty  varieties,  can  be  obtained  ready  stamped 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hollingsworth’s  Fancy  Store,  No. 
82  North  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Orders  by 
mail  punctually  attended  to.  A  box,  with  mate 
rials  for  a  large  bouquet  or  basket,  sent,  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  post-paid 


LAMP  MAT. 

BY  MRS.  PULLAK. 

Materials.-- A  square  of  French  canvass,  80 }  of  six  shades  of  the  same  green.  A  meeh  about 
yards  of  gold  braid  or  straw,  1  os.  of  purple,  and  i  |  of  an  inch  wide. 

1  os.  of  green  Berlin  wool;  also  8  skeins  of  each  ]  Enlarge  the  pattern,  as  for  the  preceding,  and 
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INITIALS  IN  EMBROIDERY 


mark  it  on  the  convass,  having  a  margin  ail 
round  of  at  least  twelve  threads.  The  border  is 
very  simple ;  the  top  and  bottom  are  worked  in 
the  following  manner: 

1st  row. — The  braid  to  be  entirely  oovered 
with  green  wool. 

2nd  row. — 1  square  green,  f,  miss  5  squares, 
cover  2,  miss  1,  cover  2,  f;  repeat  to  the  end 
of  the  row,  which  you  will  finish  with,  miBS  5, 
cover  1. 

3rd  row. — 1  square  green,  f  1  straw,  3  green, 
*  1  straw,  1  green  *,  3  times  f ;  repeat  end  with 
1  straw,  3  green,  1  straw,  1  green. 

4th  row. — 1  green,  f  1  straw,  8  green,  3  straw, 


3  green,  1  straw  y  to  the  end,  which  finish  wii 
1  straw,  8  green,  1  straw,  1  green. 

6th  row. — Like  3rd. 

6th  row. — Like  2nd. 

The  sides  must  be  made  to  correspond. 

The  dark  parts  of  the  engraving  repress 
those  places  where  purple  is  to  be  used  instttd 
of  green. 

The  six  shades  of  green  are  for  a  raised  fringe, 
which  is  intended  to  finish  the  mat  A  single 
round  of  each  shade,  beginning  with  the  darkest, 
is  to  be  worked,  over  the  mesh.  The  rows »« 
then  to  be  cut,  and  combed  out  with  t 
oomb. 


INITIALS  IN  EMBROIDERY. 

BT  MLLS.  DETOUR. 


.  Materials. — White  and  ingrain  red  embroi¬ 
dery  cotton. 

These  letters  are  to  be  done  in  a  new  style  of 
embroidery,  -very  recently  introduced  at  Paris. 
For  a  white  handkerchief,  the  letters  are  to  be 
embroidered  in  white,  and  then  spotted  with  red ; 
but  as  the  most  fashionable  handkerchief  for 
morning  toilet  have  colored  borders,  those  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  should  have  the  initial  marked  with 
ingrain  cotton  of  the  same  color,  merely  spotted 


with  white.  Very  few  handkerchiefs,  now,  bar® 
the  borders  hemmed.  All  the  colored  ones,  and 
the  majority  of  the  white,  have  some  omp,e 
scallop,  worked  in  button-hole  stitch  by  way  of 
edging;  the  cotton  used  for  this  purpose  in¬ 
variably  corresponding  with  the  color  in  which 
the  handkerchief  is  printed.  We  may  remark 
that  although  embroidery  cotton  is  made  merer? 
color,  the  red  is  invariably  the  most  durably  u 
well  as  elegant. 
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WARM  KNITTED  CUFF. 


B  i  M  R  8  . 


PULLAN 


Materials. — Pink  and  black  Berlin  wool. 

:  Bone  pins,  No.  6  and  No.  15.  With  the  black 
cast  on  62  stitches.  Knit  8  rows. 

With  the  pink  knit  12  rows  in  brioche  stitch. 

With  the  black  wool,  and  No.  5  needles. 

1st. — f  m,  1,  k  1,  k  2  t,  f ;  repeat. 

2nd. — Purled. 

Do  these  2  rows  ten  times  over;  then,  with 
|  the  finer  needles,  -and  pink  wool,  knit  a  band 
:  of  8  rows  in  brioche  stitch,  and  make  a  row  of 
|  eyelet-holes  for  the  ribbon  to  run  in,  by  throw- 
;  ing  the  wool  twice  over  the  needle,  before  knit¬ 
ting  2  together;  and  in  the  second  row  knitting 
|  the  wool  thus  thrown  over  as  1  stitch,  by  which 
means  a  row  of  large  holes  is  formed.  Knit  2 
plain  rows,  and  cast  off. 

For  the  Edgino. — (If  Pyrenees  wool,  instead 
of  Berlin,  be  used  for  lace,  it  will  be  a  grenX 
improvement.)  Cast  on  13  stitches,  and,  if 
two  needles  be  used,  knit  a  plain  row.  » 

1st. — Slip  1,  k  2,  m  1,  k  2  t,  m  1,  k  2  t,  m 

i  1,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t,  m  2,  k  2  t. 

:  2nd— K  2,  p  1,  k  2,  p  1,  k  9. 

3rd. — Plain  knitting. 

4th. — Purled. 

I  6th. — Slip  1,  k  2,  f  m  1,  k  2  t,  f,  3  times,  * 

>  m  2,  k  2  t,  *  3  times. 

|  6th. — f  k,  2  p  1,  f  3  times,  k  9. 

\  7th. — Plain  knitting. 

«  8th. — Cast  off  6,  purl  the  remainder. 


DIAMOND  PATTERN  FOR  EMBROIDERED  SLEEVE. 


The  design,  which  we  give  this  month,  in  the 
front  of  the  number,  is  for  a  simple  sleeve,  which 
possesses  the  advantages  of  being  executed  with 
the  greatest  ease,  producing  at  the  same  time 


an  excellent  effect.  It  is  intended  for  morning 
toilet,  being  made  np  as  a  fall  sleeve  and  set 
into  a  wristband.  ~We  <nay  notice  that  the  open 
Bleeves  are  gradually  disappearing  in  morning 
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costume — the  colder  breezes  of  the  advaucing  \  withstanding,  may  find  leisure  for  lighter  labon 
season  rendering  them  less  suitable  for  wear  in  \  as  a  sort  of  recreation,  we,  hoping  tc  be  useful 
the  open  air.  The  outline  of  the  squares  being  !  in  their  service,  offer  this  Diamond  Pattern  to 
first  run,  must  be  worked  in  buttonhole-stitch;  $  their  notice.  It  is  exactly  the  work  for  odd 
the  five  holes  in  the  solid  square  sewn  over;  the  i  half-hours — is  very  easy,  very  quielky  done,  tod, 
alternate  squares  are  to  be  crossed  with  a  crochet  when  finished,  looks  much  better  than  many  a 
thread;  their  centres  worked  with  a  point-lace  j  design  of  five  times  the  labor, 
stitch,  and  the  muslin  cut  out.  As  there  are  <  We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  sise  of  tk 
many  ladies  whose  domestic  duties  and  various  j  sleeve  is  optional,  the  pattern  given  being  only 
engagements  prevent  them  from  undertaking  a  part,  and  that  the  narrow  strip  is  for  ike 
pieces  of  elaborate  embroidery ;  and  who,  not-  !  wristband. 


DEEP  MUSLIN  EDGING. 


Materials. — French  muslin,  and  embroidery  \  of  the  leaf  only  need  be  worked  in  tmttos* 
cotton.  Nos.  40  and  60;  also  sewing  cotton,  No.  \  hole  stitch,  with  fibres  sewed  over,  as  in  ti,# 
60.  |  engraving. 

The  section  given  is  to  be  repeated  for  any  j  The  round  spots  within  the  scallop  are  to 

length  required.  It  is  a  design  which  is  also  \  eyelet-holes,  and  the  tendrils  are  to  be  so 

very  suitable  for  a  pocket-handkerchief,  for  \  over  with  the  utmost  neatness,  in  the 
which  it  may  easily  be  adapted.  It  is  in  con- j  cotton,  whioh  should  also  be  nsed  fw 

templation  of  this  use  being  made  of  it,  that  n  English  lace.  The  coarser  of  two  sixes  of  **■ 

the  leaves  are  filled  up  with  English  lace  \  broidery  ootton  is  used  for  tracingt  mm 
stitches.  For  ordinary  muslin  work,  the  edge  '  other  for  sewing  over  the  work. 


DOYLEY  IN  SQUARE  CROCHET. 

Materials  tor  a  Dinner^  otlet. — Cotton,  5  from  the  engraving,  or  the  fonndstlo®  * 
No.  80,  with  crochet-hook,  No.  21.  To  he  worked  f  done  in  Square  Netting,  and  aftarwsrdtfafp 
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tern  darned  in.  In  this  case,  use  Mecklenburgh  s  D’oyleys  should  be  trimmed  with  borders  in 
thread,  No.  7,  for  the  netted  foundation,  and  the  \  Point-lace. 

B&me  material,  No.  12  for  the  pattern.  Netted i 


POINT  LACE  INSERTION. 


BY  MRS.  ANN  S.  STETUEN  8. 


Materials. — Point  lace  cottons,  and  No.  1  \  the  lining  should  be  larger  than  the  paper,  to 
Mecklenburgh.  No  braid.  Foundation,  coarse  allow  the  edges  to  turn  over.  The  coarse  thread 
linen  thread.  5  is  laid  on  and  attached  to  the  paper  by  stitches 

This  pattern  is  to  be  drawn  on  colored  paper;  \  taken  over  it  with  a  needle  and  fine  thread.  The 
but  glazed  calico,  which  I  usually  employ  for  foundation  is  thus  secure,  and  all  the  various 
mounting  patterns,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for  j  stitches  are  filled  in.  The  Brussels  lace  and  edge 
this  work.  Stout  calico,  or  linen,  is  better;  and  ;  are  to  be  done  with  cotton,  No.  70.  English  lace. 
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cotton,  No.  90;  Venitian  and  Raleigh  (new)  bars,  j  with  button-hole  stitch,  which  must  be  done  ni 
Mecklenburgh,  No.  120.  1  Mecklenburg,  No.  100,  after  all  the  rest  of  the 

The  outline  thread  is  to  be  covered  closely  *  work  is  completed. 


EMBROIDERY. 

BY  MBS.  PULLAH. 


Materials. — Embroidery  cotton,  No.  70.  This  s  ably  raised;  the  grapes  look  prettiest  when 
scroll  is  suitable  for  muslin  insertion.  I  have  >  formed  by  making  an  eyelet-hole  in  the  centre, 
given  it  without  an  open-hem,  as  being  so  much  \  and  working  round  it  in  long  button-hole  stitches, 
more  durable  than  when  worked  with  one.  The  *  They  may,  however,  be  done  in  raised  saun 
thick  parts  of  this  pattern  should  be  consider-  $  stitch. 


ELEGANT 


BY  MRS. 


Materials — Five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  French 
canvass,  seven  inches  wide;  very  short  white 
bugles,  loug  ditto;  half-an-ounce  each  of  four 
shades  of  crimson,  blue,  or  green  Berlin  wool; 
card-board,  Gros-de-Naples,  to  match  a  medium 
shade  of  the  wool,  and  satin  ribbon  of  the  same, 
respectively,  one  and-a-half  and  two  and  a-half 
inches  wide.  Instead  of  the  ribbon,  handsome 
cords  and  tassels  may  be  used.  For  illustration, 
see  front  of  number. 

This  article  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  elegant  ornaments  of  the  drawing¬ 
room;  it  appears,  too,  in  the  boudoirs  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  elegantes.  It  is  a  sort 
of  basket,  semicircular  in  form,  the  flat  back  of 
which  stands  against  the  wall,  and  is  intended 
to  be  a  receptacle  of  those  “  unconsidered 
trifles”  which,  scattered  over  a  table  almost  in¬ 
evitably,  when  a  lady  is  working,  yet  present 
rather  an  untidy  appearance  if  left  there  when 
no  longer  in  use. 

The  frame  is  made  of  card-board,  lined  with 
silk  or  satin,  the  back  is  also  covered  with  the 
same  material,  whilst  the  front  is  worked  in 


WHATNOT. 


PULLEN. 


I  some  handsome  design  in  crochet  or  Berii* 
|  work,  which  affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
<  taste  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  maker. 

\  Berlin  work  is  greatly  preferable  to  crocbet 
j  for  this  purpose,  as  being  of  a  stronger  and 
]  stiffer  substance;  it  is  therefore  represented  in 
|  the  engraving,  from  which  the  pattern  may  be 
\  worked  with  perfect  ease. 

|  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  basket,  a  roll  or 
\  quilling  of  ribbon  may  conceal  the  joining  of 
i  the  canvass  and  silk,  or  a  thick  silk  cording  will 
\  answer  the  same  purpose.  Bows  and  ends  oi 
\  broad  satin  ribbon  are  placed  at  each  side,  or 
|  cords  and  tassels  may  be  used  if  preferred, 
j  a  fringe  of  bugles  should  hang  all  round  the 
)  front. 

\  It  is  an  elegant  improvement  to  quilt  the  satin 
|  or  silk,  and  little  quilted  pockets  might  even  b* 
made  in  the  interior  to  hold  cottons,  &c.  In 
1  case,  they  should  go  all  round  the  front,  and  be 
J  finished  with  very  narrow  quilled  ribbon. 

J  The  pattern  of  the  basket  in  the  engraving  is 
5  worked  entirely  in  white  bugles,  so  short  tb»* 

'  each  one  only  covers  three  threads  of  canvass  in 
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ach  direction.  They  are  put  on  in  a  diagonal  j 
irection,  and  all  lean  in  the  same  way.  Cotton,  i 
fo.  24,  is  a  good  site  to  use  for  this  purpose.  \ 
asten  on  and  off  very  securely.  When  the* 
attorn  is  worked,  and  a  row  of  bugles  sewed  s 
t  each  edge,  the  ground  may  be  filled  in  with  j 
rool  done  in  cross  stitch.  Begin  with  the  right-  \ 
and  corner  and  black  wool,  and  work  a  piece  j 
>ur  squares  in  each  direction,  slanting  from  \ 
ight  to  left,  there  will  be  ten  stitches  of  black ;  i 
ext  work  the  darkest  shades  four  squares  l 


beyond  the  black,  still  keeping  it  slanting;  so 
on  with  the  other  shades  to  the  highest,  leaving 
out  every  square  covered  by  a  bugle.  Then 
begin  with  black,  and  so  continue  to  the  end, 
keeping  the  shading  in  slanting  lines. 

If  preferred,  the  grounding  may  be  all  of  one 
color;  in  that  case,  it  should  not  be  very 
delicate,  or  it  will  not  contrast  well  with  the 
bugles.  White  beads  two  or  three  sizes  larger 
than  seed  beads,  may  be  used  instead  of  bugles. 


NETTED  ANTI-MACASSAR. 


Materials.. —  Knitting  cottons,  Nos.  8  and 
0;  bone  mesh,  half-inch  wide;  netting-needle, 
fo.  15,  For  illustration,  see  front  of  number. 

With  No.  10  cotton  make  an  oblong  piece  of 
etting,  60  stitches  wide  and  180  rows  long; 
then  this  is  done  with  a  coarse  embroidery 
‘•©die,  and  No.  8  cotton,  dam  the  pattern  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  engraving,  reversing  it,  of  course, 
for  the  other  quarters,  so  that  all  the  corners 
shall  correspond.  It  may  be  trimmed  with  a 
netted  edge;  but  one  in  crochet  is  generally 
considered  preferable,  as  the  heavier-worked 
border  retains  the  shape  of  the  centre  better. 
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EDITORIAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

I  boh’t  cake. — Oh  !  yes  you  do.  The  pouting  lips, 
the  nervous  tapping  of  the  little  feet;  the  steady 
twining  of  those  witching  ringlets,  the  uneasy 
glance  beyond  the  window-pane,  all  tell  how 
anxiously  you  care.  What  if  he  don't  como  ?  Why 
very  much  if  he  don't  come.  For  who  else  would 
you  wear  that  shining  love’s  knot  of  blue  ribbon — 
the  color  he  loves  ?  And  who  gave  you  that  pretty 
coral  that  flutters  on  your  neck  ?  If  you  don't  care, 
why  sit  you  here  idle  ?  Mother  is  alone,  shedding  a 
few  regretful  tears  over  your  neglect.  Your  guitar 
pines  to  give  an  answering  chord.  Your  gem  of  a 
work-basket  stands  on  the  tiny  table,  laboriously 
bolding  a  shirt  bosom  toward  .you,  with  needle  and 
thread,  delicately  suggestive  of  hem-stitch  and 
button-holes  perforating  the  edge.  There  is  the 
book  with  the  leaf  folded  down,  where  you  left  off 
at  dark.  Father  sits  in  his  accustomed  place,  very 
willing  to  hear  your  voice,  and  sighing  sometimes, 
as,  he  thinks,  how  soon  it  may  warble  at  another 
heart-stone. 

Eighteen  long  years  you  have  cared  for  no  other' 
pleasure  then  to  minister  to  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
Their  voices  have  been  sweetest,  their  opinions  de¬ 
ferred  to,  but  now  a  new  love  has  gently  let  down 
before  them  m  a  veil,  the  face,  the  form,  the  heart, 
•f  another — and  he  is  late  to-night 

"I  don't  care." 

But  you  do  care.  Taking  quick  marches  between 
the  mirror  and  the  window,  singing  snatches  of  love 
songs,  sitting  down  impatiently  to  play  pettish  music 
with  your  foot;  springing  up  at  every  fancied  foot¬ 
step;  does  that  look  as  if  you  didn't  care?  Ques¬ 
tionable  symptoms — rather. 

“Should  think  he  might  come." 

So  should  L  He  ought  to  oome;  he  would  come  if 
he  knew  what  a  little  fever  of  expectation  you  had 
raised  for  his  particular  benefit — would  perhaps  fall 
right  on  his  knees — though  if  he  does — reject  him. 

Could  he  but  see  you  looking  so  wistfully  toward 
that  little  latticed  gate,  watching,  unconsciously,  how 
the  moon-beams  drink  the  crimson  from  the  roses 
— never  heeding  the  low,  bewildering  musio  of  the 
willow-dulcimers,  or  the  floating  sprays  that  fan  the 
wild  flowers  to  sleep!  The  bewildered  field  lies 
white  with  masses  of  moon-light. 

“  I  don’t  oare.” 

Truly  spoken  that  time.  The  water  in  yonder 
winding  river  gleams  beyond  like  a  white  mass  of 
silver;  now  and  then  a  transitory  lustre  flashes 
athwart  the  heavens.  A  star  shoots  quick !  the  wish 
thrice  repeated,  as  you  watch  it  falling,  that  he  may 
come  soon.  Strange  that  the  glory  of  heaven,  and 
the  beauty  of  earth,  should  all  be  made  subservient 
to  that  young  heart’s  first  love. 


Ah  1  a  shadow  falls  on  the  white  path — m  mealy 
form  stoops  to  the  latch  of  the  little  gate.  He  is 
coming;  he  has  come.  And  there  you  ait  looking 
so  unconcerned  and  proper!  as  if  it  was  the  aunt 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  expect  him  just  then. 

Innocent  Flirtations. — What  is  called  “ia- 
nocent  flirtations"  is  always  censurable,  even  when 
unmarried  women  engage  in  it.  But  it  is  the  “abomi¬ 
nation  of  abominations"  when  wives  embark  in  it 
Even  a  desire  for  promiscuous  admiration  is  wrong 
in  a  married  woman.  The  love  of  one  and  his  ap¬ 
proval,  should  be  all  that  she  should  desire.  Let 
her  be  ever  so  beautiful,  it  is  an  appaling  sight,  to 
see  her  seoking  the  attention  of  all  the  senseless  fope 
around  her.  There  is  always,  among  the  sedate  and 
the  wise,  a  sensation  of  disgust,  when  a  married  lady 
attempts  to  ensnare  and  entrap  young  men  by  a  pre- 
fuse  display  of  her  charms,  or  an  unlicensed  outlay 
of  her  smiles.  Such  charms  and  such  smiles,  an 
loathsome  to  the  indifferent  beholder — “the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  over  them  all.” 

A  Hundred  Like  Her. — A  lady  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  menu 
of  your  periodical  throe  years  ago,  while  absent  is 
an  adjoining  state,  and  although  spring  was  fast 
gliding  away,  yet  I  sent  on  alono  for  iL  Then  it 
was  the  only  number  in  town,  I  believe,  and  it  was 
borrow,  borrow,  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  I  foasd 
it  almost  an  impossible  thing  to  gather  up  the  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  for  the  bindeTy.  I  thought  that 
would  never  do,  ao  in  a  happy  hour  I  went  to  weak 
to  get  up  a  olub,  as  much  to  save  my  own  Magazine 
as  to  enlighten  others  to  the  good  things  withheld 
from  them,  and  a  sort  of  thank-offering  for  your 
labors.  Each  year  has  increased  your  list  in  our 
town,  and  I  will  still  keep  trying  to  enlarge  iL" 

Family  Government. — Good  family  government 
is  not  to  fly  into  a  passion,  or  punish  because  yen 
are  out  of  humor.  It  Is  to  reprove  with  calmness 
and  composure,  in  a  few  words,  fitly  ehosen;  to 
punish  as  often  as  you  threaten;  threaten  only  when 
you  intend  and  can  romember  to  perform;  to  say 
what  you  mean,  and  infallibly  do  as  yon  say.  Then 
you’ll  have  family  government 

“Magna  Est  Veritas." — The  Oolumbns  (Ohio) 
City  Fact  says: — “There  is  no  Magazine,  with  so 
large  an  amount  of  reading,  in  proportion  to  its  pricey 
as  Peterson's.” 

To  the  “Loros  or  Creation." — A  wife  foil  ef 
truth,  innocence  and  love,  is  the  prettiest  flower  s 
man  can  wear  next  to  his  heart 
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Husbands  and  Wives. — The  Northern  Farmer 
:xas  a  capital  article  on  the  duties  of  farmers  to  their 
families,  but  especially  to  their  wives,  which  applies, 
in  part,  to  all  husbands.  We  give  an  extraot: — 

“Never  require  the  females  of  the  family  to  do 
fchosa  things  which  properly  belong  to  the  other  sex. 
^A.11  such  labors  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
daily  business  of  the  farm,  and  should  be  attended 
to  in  their  season.  The  man  who  loves  his  wife,  and 
wrishes  to  make  his  home  a  happy  one,  will  regard 
la  or  feelings,  and  never  subject  her  to  mortification 
or  degradation.  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  every  woman  a  desire  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes 
of  others ;  this  desire  should  never  be  opposed  unless 
it  oversteps  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but  should  be 
indulged  so  far  as  your  means  will  justify.  It  is  as¬ 
sociated  in  her  mind  with  the  feeling  of  self-respect, 
which  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of  virtuous  character. 
Never,  by,  unremitting  toil,  render  that  fair  and  open 
countenance  and  those  delicate  features  coarse  and 
harsh,  and  cause  that  beautiful,  active,  symmetrical 
form  to  become  bowed,  crippled,  and  distorted  by 
incessant  drudgery.  Remember  that  woman  is  not 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  same  masculine  strength 
and  power  of  endurance,  which  was  given  to  man. 
Her  strength  consists  in  her  weakness,  which  appeals 
to  you  for  support  and  protection,  and  in  her  beauty 
and  gentleness,  which  appeals  to  your  love  and 
affection.  And  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  you  should  remember  that  the  duties  of  woman 
are  not  to  be  accomplished  by  muscular  power  and 
brutal  force,  but  rather  by  skill,  by  tact,  by  persever¬ 
ance;  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  labors 
and  cares,  should  bo  the  facilities  and  axis  supplied 
to  her.  Thus  will  her  strength  be  spared,  and  her 
time  saved  for  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children,  and  for  the  performance 
of  those  gentle  charitios  that  so  beautify  and  adorn 
the  female  character.  And  how  much  more  cheerful, 
aye,  and  successful  too,  will  be  the  labors  of  the  field, 
when  the  sweet  and  happy  smile  of  the  contented 
wife  meets  you  at  the  threshold,  and  sheds  sunshine 
throughout  your  dwelling.” 

Counterfeiters  and  Imitators. — We  are  Borry 
to  see  respectable  drag  houses  keeping  for  sale 
Bpurious  articles,  they  should  frown  down  all  imi- 
*  tations.  Our  readers  only  recourse,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  never  to  purchase  goods  from  houses 
who  keep  spurious  articles  for  sale,  as  they  cannot 
depend  on  getting  any  genuine.  We  are  compelled 
to  make  these  remarks  from  seeing  imitations  of 
“The  Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.”  None  is 
genuine  below  the  prioe,  (fifty  cents)  and  unless 
signed  by  Fetridge  A  Co.,  the  proprietors.  Beware 
of  the  counterfeits. 

Tax  on  Baohblors. — The  Georgia  legislature  has 
taxed  all  bachelors  over  twenty-eight  years  old,  the 
tax  to  go  to  educate  orphan  girls.  It  is  time  bache¬ 
lors,  in  other  places,  were  taxed.  A  gay  girl,  by  us, 
says  the  reason  the  ladies  wear  enormous  hoops  is  to 
keep  such  “hateful  creatures”  off. 

Always  up  to  the  Mark. — The  Ellsworth  (Me.) 
Herald  says: — “One  characteristic  of  Peterson’s 
Magazine  is  worthy  of  note — it  never  foils  below 
expectation,  and  often  surpasses  the  hopes  of  its 
most  sanguine  friends.” 


I  Mrs.  Southworth’s  Nouvblette. — This  thrilling 
story,  which  will  be  commenced  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber  for  1857,  will  be  entitled 

LOVE’S  LADOR  WON. 

A  STORY  OP  THE  CHE9APEAKB. 

It  will  be  copy-righted,  and  cannot  be  had  any 
where,  except  in  “Peterson.”  The  tale  is  one  of 
domestio  life.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Virginia,  and 
depicts  that  “life  in  the  Old  Dominion,”  in  which 
!;  Mrs.  Southworth  excels  all  other  American  writers, 
j;  living  or  dead.  We  predict  for  this  original  novel 
j:  an  immense  popularity. 

Directions  for  Crochet,  Ac.  —  In  our  next 
;!  volume,  we  shall  re-publish  the  elementary  instruc¬ 
tions  in  crochet,  and  other  fancy  work,  giving  the 
;  meaning  of  the  abbreviations,  Ac.  Ac.  To  these  we 
shall  adhere,  throughout  the  year,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  directions, 

|  given  with  the  monthly  patterns,  even  though  they 
;  Bhould  differ  from  those  our  friends  have  been  accus- 
;  tomed  to.  The  Work-Table  department,  in  this,  and 
;  other  things,  will  greatly  excel  that  of  any  other 
i  periodical. 

Premature  Marriages. — It  would  be  a  good 
|  idea,  says  a  late  writer,  if  an  anti-marrying-in-a- 
!;  hurry  Society  were  instituted.  Now-a-days,  people 
|  leap  into  the  magio  life-circle  with  no  more  consider 
ration  than  they  would  partake  of  a  dinner — little 
|  thinking  that,  when  once  in,  they  are  there  until 
their  end  comes.  Don’t  marry  in  haste,  to  repent  at 
leisure. 

How  to  Get  a  Good  Wife. — Ask  a  lady  which  is 
:  the  best  of  the  Magazines.  If  she  answers  “Peter- 
|  son’s,”  you  may  rely  on  it,  that  she  has  taste,  good 
sense  and  loves  the  truth.  Subscribe  immediately 
for  a  copy,  give  it  to  her,  and  you’ll  be  the  “happy 
man”  before  the  year  is  out 

More  Reading. — This  Magazine  gives  nine  hun¬ 
dred  pages  yearly.  The  three  dollar  ones  give  twelve 
^  hundred.  Bnt  their  price  being  fifty  per  cent  more 
\  than  ours,  they  ought  to  give  thirteen  hundred  and 
\  fifty.  Therefore,  we  give,  proportionally,  the  most 
\  reading. 

5  The  January  Number. — Among  other  choice 
\  things,  in  our  January  number,  will  be  a  novelty, 
|  in  the  way  of  embellishment,  elegant,  costly  and 

I>  unique.  This  beautifal  rarity  will  be  worth,  alone, 
j  the  price  of  a  number. 

Truth  Exactly. — Says  the  Jnnlata  (Pa.)  Senti¬ 
nel: — “We  will  dare  to  say  that  Peterson’s  Magazine 
is  more  generally  pernsed  than  any  other  published.” 

To  J.  A.  H. — The  sacque  coat  for  a  little  boy, 
given  last  month,  is  also  a  pattern  for  a  house 
taoque,  with  the  addition  of  a  belt 
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Mrs.  W iddifi  t  ld’s  Cook-Book.  —  The  Boston  It  1$  Never  Too  Late  to  Leam.  By  Charles  Reek 
(Mass.)  Christian  Freeman  says,  of  this  capital  work  2  vole.,  12  mo.  Boeton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  Pkdsds: 
on  oookery : — “  The  best  recommendation  we  can  T.  B.  Peterson. — Mr.  Reade  is  an  English  p by- 
giro  this  book  Is  by  quoting  a  remark  made  by  our  wright,  favorably  known  for  “Peg  Woffington"  ad 
'better  half/  after  she  had  spent  an  hour  in  examin-  other  novels.  The  merits  of  “  Peg  Woffingtos” eas¬ 
ing  it.  $aid  she,  'Now  here  is  something  that  is  sisted  chiefly  in  its  rapid  action.  Whatever  in  star 
really  valuable.  A  green  hand  might  take  this  book,  merits,  the  present  fiction  has  not  this;  on  tbe  mb- 
and  by  studying  it  carefully,  soon  become  an  adept  in  trary,  its  greatest  fault  is  its  tedious  prolixity.  A 
all  the  mysteries  of  cookery,  from  the  plainest  to  the  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  is 
riohest  descriptions.  I  shall  prise  it  highly/  "  The  exposition  of  the  cruelties  often  practised  in  Eogtid 
Olive  Branch  says:-  -“It  is  the  best  and  only  complete  prisons,  an  exposition  laudable  in  its  place,  bat,lii 
book  on  all  kinds  of  cookery  extant  Buy  it,  reader,  all  such  matters,  foreign  to  a  purely  literary  prodac- 
and  you  will  know  how  to  prepare  all  sorts  of  meats  j  tion.  How  an  author,  who  has  shown  hunedi  a 
and  vegetables,  preserves  and  pastry,  at  a  prioe  a  much  of  the  literary  artist  in  his  earlier  fid*** 
little  below  nothing/'  Reoollect,  it  is  one  of  our  should  have  committed  this  mistake,  is  a  probka 
premiums  for  1857.  We  give,  on  another  page,  as  a  we  cannot  solve.  In  other  respects,  however,  da 
•ample  of  its  quality,  some  seasonable  receipts  for  novel  has  merit.  The  characters  are  naturally  dust, 
cooking  poultry.  and  there  are,  moreover,  not  only  some  capital  pas¬ 

tures  of  English  rural  life,  but  quite  a  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  Australia  and  its  gold-mines.  In  printing 


No  Lottrrt  Conxectic>n.— This  Magazine  has  no 


connection  with  any  of  the  lottery  schemes,  which,  j  the  volumes,  we  notice  that  a  most  vicious  puctu- 


disguised  under  showy  names,  are  constantly  adver¬ 
tised.  Persons,  who  wish  to  subscribe  to  “Peterson," 


j  tion  has  been  followed.  Whose  is  the  fault?  bit 
[  that  of  Mr.  Reade,  or  of  the  American  publisher*? 


must  send  their  money  to  the  publisher,  or  he  will  j  Price,  in  cloth,  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per 


not  be  responsible  for  the  Magazine  in  return. 

Smiling  Faces. — Always  wear  a  smiling  face.  It 
is  like  sunshine  to  those  around  yon,  diffusing  hap¬ 
piness,  cheerfulness  and  heart-light.  A  habit  of 
looking  cross  or  sullen  is  easily  acquired ;  soon  be¬ 
comes  fixed;  and  renders  you  unpopular,  testy  and 

Slipper  Patterns  in  Colors. — These,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  novelties,  will  be  given  in  our  next 
volume. 


volume. 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  Ref.  F3- 
liam  Archer  Butler ,  If.  A .  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Phileie: 

Parry  6c  McMillan. — The  author  of  these  sennra 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  clergymen  of  tbe  lrii 
Establishment.  A  late  article,  in  the  North  Britid 
!  Review,  pronounces  him  “destined  to  take  the  highest 
»  place  among  writers  of  our  English  tongue:” 

\  adds,  “  few  men  ever  brought  to  tbe  service  of  fa 
!  Christian  ministry  such  a  conjunction  of  needful 
;  qualities,  and  few  sermons  in  our  language  eiiiht 
[  the  same  rare  combination  of  excellencies: 
j  almost  as  rich  as  Taylor’s;  oratory  as  vigorous  oft® 
[  as  South’s;  judgment  as  sound  as  Barrow’s;  astyh 

I  a*  attractive,  but  more  copious,  original,  and  forcible 
than  Atterbury’s;  piety  as  elevated  as  Howe’s;  and  i 
fervor  as  intense  at  times  as  Baxter’s.”  We  esn  add 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS.  \  as  South’s;  judgment  as  sound  as  Barrow’s;  a  style 

The  Humors  of  Falconbrxdge.  By  the  late  Jima-  \  « Attractive,  but  more  copious,  original,  and  foreWe 

than  F.  Kelley.  1  vol.f  12  mo.  Philnda:  T.  2?.  |  than  Atterbury’s;  piety  as  elevated  as  Howe’s; and* 

Peterson. — The  late  Mr.  Kelley  was  better  known,  \  fcrvor  “  intense  at  times  as  Baxter’s.”  We  cw  ^ 
to  the  literary  world,  at  least,  under  the  signatures  i  nothing  to  this  warm  eulogium.  Price,  in  cloth, 
of  “  Falconbridge/' “Jack  Humphries,”  and  “Stam- |  Lorimer  Littlegood,  Esq.  A  Young  Oentlemnnvk 
pede.”  He  was  one  of  the  most  humorous  of  Ame-  \  Wished  to  See  Life  and  Saw  it  Accordingly  fy 
rican  writers,  a  field  in  which  our  national  genius  $  Frank  E.  Smedley ,  author  of  “ Lewie  Antedd. 
excels.  Mr.  Kelley  died  young,  leaving  a  wife  and  $  “ Frank  Farleigh /'  1  vol. ,  12  mo.  Fe»  * 

family,  for  whose  benefit  this  collection  of  his  best  (  D.  Long. — Everything,  which  this  author  write*  * 
things  has  been  issued.  Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  a  $  more  than  readable.  His  “Frank  Farleigh”  had » 
hearty  laugh,  to  while  away  a  dull  hour,  or  to  see  >  run  second  only  to  “O'Malloy;”  and  the  pw*”* 
the  follies  of  human  nature  racily  depicted,  yet  ?  novel  will  be  hardly  less  popular.  In  haring  * 
not  uncharitably,  should  possess  themselves  of  this  *  stock  of  animal  spirits,  considerable  knowledge « 
volume.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  dif- 1  life,  much  fertility  of  incident,  and  an  easy» 
ferent  sketches  are  contained  in  the  book,  for  all  are  ^  rollicking  style,  Mr.  Smedley  enjoys  poeoliar  *4**®' 
short  and  spicy ;  and  many  of  them  are  illustrated  i  toges,  especially  in  the  walk  he  bss  chosen- 
by  original  designs  by  Stephens,  who,  as  a  humorist,  |  have  heartily  enjoyod  “Lorimer  Littlegood/'  ft** 
we  think,  excels  Darlcy.  The  work  is  very  hand-  £  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

semely  printed.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25.  j  Harper's  Story  Boohs.  Nos.  23  and  24^ 

Passion  and  Principle.  By  Mrs.  Gray.  1  vol.,  8  ;  York:  Harper  A  Brothers. — “Tbe  Alcove,  18 
vo.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson. — A  cheap  edition,  in  ;  “Dialogues,”  are  the  titles,  respectively,  of  ^e® 
doable  column,  octavo,  of  one  of  Mrs  Gray’s  best,  two  numbers  of  this  oxoellent  series.  Price, 
novels.  Price,  in  paper,  fifty  oents.  number,  twenty-five  oents. 


number,  twenty-five  oents. 
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Etchings  of  Travel*  By  Janet  W.  Wall .  1  vol., 

2  mo.  Burlington :  S.  C.  Atkinson . — We  recommend 
lis  volume  or  travel  to  all  who  have  taste  and  in- 
riligenoe,  for  it  excels  particularly  in  thoso  points 
rhich  such  persons  best  understand,  and  in  which 
ravellers,  unfortunately,  are  generally  deficient: — we 
lean  in  a  certain  delicate  appreciation  of  the  poeti- 
al,  historical,  and  art  associations  with  which  Eu- 
ope  everywhere  abounds.  On  every  page,  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  cultivated  gentleman  and  scholar,  visiting 
Surope,  not  to  dangle  after  princes,  not  to  describe 
Ine  society,  but  to  study  its  present  and  comprehend 
ts  past.  There  is  so  much  “snobbism”  among  Ame¬ 
ricans  abroad  that  the  true  republican  gentleman 
rtrines,  all  the  brighter,  from  the  oontrasL  Some 
of  the  incidental  descriptions  of  scenery  are  very 
graphic.  The  total  absence  of  pretence  in  this  book 
is  another  of  its  merits.  The  publisher  is  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  American  press.  Price,  in  half  morocco,  $1,50. 

The  Poetry  of  the  East.  By  William  Bouneeville 
Alger.  1  vol.,  12  »io.  Boston:  Whittemore,  Niles  A 
Hall. — The  author  of  these  translations  has  long 
been  a  student  of  Oriental  poetry,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
it  is  accessible  through  English,  Latin  and  Gorman 
translations.  During  many  years  of  labor  in  this 
field,  he  has  versified  a  large  number  of  the  Oriental 
poems,  which  command  attention,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  literary  merit,  but  as  representations 
of  Hindoo,  Persian  and  Arab  thoughts,  sentiments, 
and  fancies.  The  volume,  in  consequence,  is  the 
best  popular  collection  extant  of  Oriental  poetry. 
We  shall  probably  give  some  specimens  of  it,  at  a 
future  day.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1,00. 

Major  Jones'  Courtship  and  Travels.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Barley.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Philada:  T.  B. 
Peterson. — A  new  and  elegant  edition.  “Major 
Jones”  is  so  eminent  among  American  humorists, 
the  class  of  our  writers  who  havo  probably  exhibited 
most  original  talent,  that  every  person,  desiring  a 
library  representative  of  the  national  mind,  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  edition.  Meantime,  those  who 
are  ignorant,  as  yet,  of  these  racy  pages,  are  denying 
themselves  some  of  the  merriest  hours  they  will  ever 
spend.  To  one  and  all,  we  say,  buy  “Miyor  Jones.” 
Price,  in  cloth,  $1,25. 

Poems.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  Philada:  T.  B.  Peterson.— 
More  than  a  year  ago,  in  an  article,  in  this  Magazine, 
on  tho  later  poetry  of  England,  we  spoke  of  the  genius 
of  Matthew  Arnold.  It  gives  us  pleasure  now  to  wel¬ 
come  this  American  edition  of  his  works.  What  we 
said  then,  however,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
again  of  those  poems,  except  to  say  that,  on  a  second 
perusal,  they  leave  us  with  even  a  higher  estimate 
of  the  author’s  ability.  The  volume  is  neatly  printed. 
Price,  in  cloth,  seventy-five  cents. 

How  To  Dress  With  Taste.  1  vol.  New  York: 
Garrett  A  Co. — A  useful  little  pamphlet,  cheap  at 
the  twelve  cents  asked  for  it. 


PARLOR  GAMES. 

Prs  Co mx  to  Torment  You. — This  is  an  amusing 
and  ludicrous  game  if  entered  into  with  spirit.  The 
oompany  should  be  seated  all  in  a  line,  or  if  a  great 
many  are  to  play,  it  is  best  to  form  a  circle.  The 
one  that  understands  it  will  commence  by  saying, 
“I’ve  come  to  torment  you,”  the  one  on  the  leader’s 
left  hand  must  say,  “What  with?”  “My  finger  and 
thumb,”  the  leader  answers;  at  the  same  time  she 
snaps  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to¬ 
gether,  and  continues  doing  so  through  the  game. 
Then  the  one  on  the  left  hand  must  do  the  Bame, 
and  say,  “I’ve  oome  to  torment  you,”  to  the  next 
one  by  her,  and  so  each  one  in  their  turn  says  and 
does  what  the  first  one  did.  When  it  comes  around 
to  tho  loader,  she  will  say  and  do  the  same  as  before, 
using  both  her  fingeTS  and  thumbs,  and  each  one 
must  follow  the  other  the  same  as  before.  The  noxt 
time  the  leader  says,  “Two  fingers,  two  thumbs,  and 
an  elbow,”  keeping  her  fingers  and  thumbs  moving 
all  the  time,  and  jerking  the  right  elbow  backward 
and  forward.  All  do  the  same  in  their  turn;  then 
the  next  time  the  leader  moves  both  elbows  in  the 
same  manner.  When  all  are  doing  this  muoh,  the 
leador  will  add  a  “pit-pat,”  which  is  done  by  con¬ 
stantly  moving  up  and  down  the  right  foot;  then  the 
next  time  move  both  feet  calling  it  “  two  pit-pats ;” 
then  there  is  a  nid-nod,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  the  last  is  called  a  “hitch  up,”  which  is  a 
constant  rising  in  your  seat  All  together  we  now 
have  “two  fingers  and  thumbs,  two  elbows,  two  pit- 
pats,  a  nid-nod  and  a  hitch  up.”  The  motions  should 
be  all  made  simultaneously,  and  by  so  doing  a  great 
deal  of  mirth  will  be  afforded. 

Animals. — Another  favorite  amusement  is  the 
dressing  up  and  personating  different  animals.  A 
large  elephant  can  be  made  of  a  frame-work  of 
whalebone  and  calico,  supported  by  two  boys,  one 
of  whom  must  walk  inside  the  front  pair  of  legs, 
and  the  other  in  the  hinder  ones.  A  keeper  in 
the  Indian  costume  must  attend,  relating  ludicrous 
Btories  of  the  huge  creature.  A  short,  fat  boy  can 
represent  a  large  white  owl,  and  a  taller  one  can 
personate  an  ostrich,  whose  long  neck  can  be  formed 
of  a  lady’s  fur  boa;  faucifril  stories  from  their  keepers 
will  add  to  the  evening’s  entortainment.  The  more 
ridiculous  the  keepers  dress  and  act,  the  better. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Heating  Rooms. — As  muoh  disappointment  is 
often  occasioned  by  tho  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  points  which  constitutes  a  good  grato  or  stove, 
the  following  remarks  are  offered  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  found  useful. 

1.  The  fire  should  be  as  near  the  floor  as  possible. 

2.  Tho  opening  of  the  front  should  be  low. 

8.  The  grate  should  be  linod  with  fire-brick. 

4.  A  shallow  fire,  with  a  large  upper  surface,  is 
better  than  much  front  with  a  contracted  upper 
surface. 
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5.  A  stove  from  which  the  smoke  escapes  from  the 
back,  is  better  than  one  from  which  it  rises  directly 
in  the  chimney. 

6.  A  contrivance  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  air 
eseaping  up  the  chimney  is  very  desirable. 

7.  The  use  of  a  blower  in  any  form  is  only  waste 
of  fuel. 

The  following  rules  for  setting  Btoves  may  be 
found  of  service. 

1st.  To  let  no  air  enter  the  flue,  except  what 
passes  through  the  opening  provided  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  a  ventilating 
opening  into  the  flue  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  the  propriety  of  forming  it  will  depend  upon 
the  draught  which  ordinarily  exists  in  the  flue.  It 
will  generally  be  better  to  use  an  unoccupied  flue  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

2nd.  The  grate  should  be  kept  as  much  forward 
into  the  room  as  is  consistent, with  appearance.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  more  likely  to  smoke 
wheu  brooght  well  forward  then  wheu  poshed  back 
into  a  recess,  provided  cross  draughts  are  avoided. 

3rd.  The  flue  in  common  register  stoves  should  bo 
brought  down  of  equal  dimensions  perpendicularly 
over  the  fire,  the  register  contracting  the  opening  at 
the  bottom,  or,  where  the  escape  of  smoke  is  at  the 
back,  the  flue  should  be  brought  down  at  the  back 
of  the  grate,  and  be  made  perfectly  air-tight 

RECEIPTS  FOR  POULTRY. 

Roast  Turkey. — Have  the  turkey  nicely  cleaned 
and  washed,  put  it  in  the  pan  in  which  it  is  to  roost; 
season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  fill  the  body  with 
dressing,  as  for  roast  goose,  the  crop  with  the  same 
as  for  roast  ducks;  place  it  in  the  pan,  back  upward, 
dredge  a  little  flour  over  and  one  large  tablespoonful 
in  the  pan,  with  water  sufficient  to  make  gravy,  which 
stir  well  together  before  setting  in  the  oven.  Baste 
frequently,  and  when  a  nice  brown,  turn  it  over,  that 
it  may  be  of  equal  color  all  round.  Should  the  gravy 
boil  away,  and  not  leave  sufficient  in  the  pan,  a 
teacupful  of  hot  water  may  be  added,  with  a  little 
more  flour,  if  necessary;  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  sim¬ 
mer  two  or  three  minutes,  then  serve  hot. 

Stewed  Rabbit — French  Mode. — Cut  up  the  rabbit 
and  wash  it;  put  it  in  a  stew-pan,  and  season  it  well 
with  salt  and  black  pepper.  Pour  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  when  the  water  has  nearfy  stewed  away, 
add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine,  two  or  three  blades  of 
maoe,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Let  it  stew  gently 
until  the  rabbit  is  quite  tender.  Serve  hot. 

Broiled  Rabbit. — Clean  and  wash  the  rabbit;  out 
it  entirely  open,  so  that  it  will  lay  flat  on  the  grid¬ 
iron,  with  the  back  up.  Place  it  over  the  coals,  broil 
it  slowly;  when  brown  on  one  side,  turn  it.  Take  it 
up  on  a  dish  when  done,  and  season  it  well  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt.  Baste  it  plentifully  with  butter,  as  the 
flesh  of  rabbits  is  very  dry;  then  send  to  table  on  a 
heated  dish. 


Roast  Goose . — Boil  twelve  potatoes;  when  dam, 
pare  and  mash  them  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  d 
butter,  two  onions  chopped,  a  teaspdonfol  of  sw«* 
marjoram,  finely  rubbed;  with  salt  and  pepper  u 
taste;  mash  all  well  together;  then  have  the  goo* 
well  cleaned  and  washed;  dry  the  inside  with  aekaa 
towel,  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  sage, 
rubbed  very  fine.  Put  in  the  dressing,  and  skewer 
it  well;  then  season  the  outside  with  pepper  as4 
salt;  place  it  in  the  pan,  back  upward,  dredge  * 
little  flour  over,  and  one  tablespoon ful  in  the  pss. 
with  sufficient  water  for  gravy,  which  stir  wril 
together  before  setting  it  in  the  oven.  Baste  in- 
quently,  and  when  a  handsome  brown,  torn  it  erm, 
that  all  parts  may  be  well  done  and  of  equal  cote. 

Roast  Duck. — Clean  and  prepare  them  as  ocher 
poultry.  Crumb  the  inside  of  a  small  loaf  of  bakeri 
bread,  to  which  add  three  ounces  of  batter,  onelsrp 
onion  chopped  fine,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  | 
Mix  all  well  together.  Season  the  ducks  both  ia  ' 
and  outside,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  sage  rub¬ 
bed  fine.  Then  fill  them  with  the  dressing,  aad 
skewer  tightly.  Place  them  in  the  pan,  back  up¬ 
ward  ;  dredge  a  little  flour  over,  and  a  tablespo^ofiii 
ia  the  p&n,  with  water  sufficient  to  make  gn*y 
When  &  nice  brown,  turn  them  over;  Uusie  fre¬ 
quently,  and  when  done,  send  to  table  hot,  and* 
with  cranberry  sauce. 

Stewed  Pigeons. — Clean  and  cut  them  in  quartta 
Wash  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt;  put  ibesa 
a  stew  pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  core 
them.  Put  in  a  piece  of  butter  mixed  with  a  ha* 
floor.  Let  them  stew  until  they  become  quite  terdar. 

If  the  gravy  should  be  too  thin,  add  a  piece  of  bates 
rubbed  in  flour,  and  let  them  stew  a  few  hubbIm 
longer.  iVhen  done,  if  not  sufficiently  seasoned, 
more  may  be  added.  Then  send  to  table  hot,  in  a 
covered  dish. 

Smothered  Rabbit. — Clean  the  rabbit,  wash  a*4 
cut  it  open  so  as  to  lay  flat  on  the  gridiron.  Brofl 
it  slowly,  and  when  done,  let  it  be  of  a  fine  browa 
on  both  sides;  then  season  it  well  with  pepper  aad 
salt,  and  baste  it  with  butter.  Pare  two  dozen  onions, 
boil  them  in  milk  and  water  until  they  are  soft :  then 
drain  and  mash  them.  Season  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  add  a  lump  of  butter.  Cover  the  rabbit 
entirely  with  the  onion,  and  serve  hot. 

Venieon  Stakes. — Wash  and  wipe  them  dry.  Pot 
them  on  the  gridiron,  over  a  clear  fire,  and  broil 
them;  then  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  baste 
them  with  bntter.  Or  they  may  be  seasoned  as 
above,  and  fried.  Serve  them  with  currant  jelly. 
Venison  steaks  are  very  nice  fried  with  a  slice  of 
good  hara. 

Boiled  Turkey. — Clean  the  turkey,  wn*h  it  well, 
season  the  inside  with  pepper  and  salt;  dredge  a 
little  floor  over,  and  pin  it  in  a  clean  towel ;  pat  it 
into  n  kettle  of  hot  water  that  has  been  salted  ;  let 
it  boil  slowly ;  when  done,  send  it  to  table  hot.  Tbit 
is  eaten  with  oyster-sauce,  or  drawn  butter,  as  pre¬ 
ferred. 
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Pigeon*. — Pigeons  may  be  broiled  or  roasted  like 
stricken.  They  will  cook  in  three-quarters  of  an 
iour.  Make  a  gravy  of  the  giblets ;  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour 
ind  batter. — Mr*.  Widdijleld's  Cook- Book. 


ART  RECREATIONS. 

Grecian  Painting,  and  Antique  Painting  on 
Glass. — Mr.  J.  E.  Tilton,  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
will  furnish  all  materials  and  directions.  He  deals 
extensively  in  the  artist’s  material  line,  and  will  fill 
orders  promptly.  We  annex  his  circular. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  for  $3,00  a  package 
of  twelve  mezzotint  engravings,  and  full  printed 
directions  for  Grecian  painting,  and  a  new  style 
originating  with  himself,  and  equal  to  the  finest 
copper  painting,  called  Antique  Painting  on  Glass, 
with  bottle  of  preparation,  Ac.  The  directions  are 
so  explicit  as  to  enable  any  one  to  learn  fully  with¬ 
out  a  teacher. 

For  $2,00  more,  or  $5,00,  he  will  send  as  above,  and 
all  paints,  brushes,  oils,  varnishes,  Ac.  Ac.,  needed 
for  these  arts,  and  other  oil  painting;  ^receipts  for 
varnishes,  Ac. 

Price  $1,00  for  simply  directions  in  Grecian  Paint¬ 
ing,  sent  free,  full,  that  any  one  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  drawing  can  be  sure  to  acquire. 

He  has  also  published  a  new  picture  for  Grecian 
Painting,  called  “Les  Orphelines.”  The  paper,  print¬ 
ing  and  engraving  are  thoroughly  fitted  for  it,  and 
the  effect  and  finish,  when  completed  or  painted,  are 
fine,  and  superior  to  canvass  painting.  Price  $1,00, 
sent  free,  by  mail.  Address,  J.  E.  TILTON, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 


HOUSEHOLD  RECEIPTS 

To  Preserve  Oame. — Fresh  ground  coffee  is  a  per¬ 
fect  and  safe  deodoriser:  a  sprinkling  will  keep  game 
fresh  and  sweot  for  several  days.  Clean  your  game — 
that  is,  wipe  off  the  blood — oover  the  wounded  parts 
with  absorbent  paper,  wrap  up  the  heads,  and  then 
sprinkle  ground  coffee  over  and  amongst  the  feathers 
or  fur,  as  the  case  may  be :  pack  up  carefully,  and 
the  game  will  be  preserved  fresh  and  sweet  in  the 
most  unfavorable  weather.  Game  sent  open  and 
loose  cannot,  of  course,  be  treated  in  this  manner; 
but  all  game  packed  in  boxes  or  hampers  may  be 
deodorised  as  described.  A  teaspoonful  of  coffee  is 
enough  for  a  brace  of  birds,  and  in  this  proportion 
for  more  or  for  larger  game. 

To  Boil  Duck*. — Clean  and  pluok  them,  taking 
care  that  the  skin  be  preserved  from  rents  while 
plucking ;  salt  them  for  about  thirty  hours  previous 
to  cooking;  flour  a  clean  white  cloth  and  boil  them 
in  it,  a  moderate  sized  duck  will  take  about  an  hour’s 
boiliBg,  make  a  rich  onion  sauee  with  milk,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  the  duck.  When  the  duck  is  boiled 
fresh  it  may  be  stuffed  as  for  roasting,  and  served 
With  the  same  description  of  gravy. 


To  Choose  Poultry — Turkey . — The  cock  bird,  when 
young,  has  a  smooth  black  leg  with  a  short  spur. 
The  eyes  bright  and  full,  and  moist,  supple  feet,  when 
fresh;  the  absence  of  these  signs  denotes  age  and 
staleuess ;  the  hen  may  be  judged  by  the  same  rules. 
Fowls  like  a  turkey;  the  young  cock  has  a  smooth 
leg  and  a  short  spur;  when  fresh,  the  vent  is  close 
and  dark.  Hens,  when  young,  have  smooth  legs  and 
combs;  when  old,  these  will  be  rough;  a  good  capon 
has  a  thick  belly  and  large  rump,  a  poll  comb,  and  a 
swelling  breast  Oees*. — In  young  geese  the  feet  and 
1  bills  will  be  yellow  and  free  from  hair.  When  fresh, 
|  the  feet  are  pliable;  they  are  stiff  when  stale. 

\  For  Com*. — A  good  plaster  for  corns  may  be  made 
by  melting  one  ounce  of  white  dyachylon  with  the 
same  quantity  of  yellow  rosin  and  spreading  it  on 
linen  or  leather.  Apply  k  pieoe  of  the  plaster  to  the 
corn.  A  very  effective  remedy  for  the  pain  occa- 
:  sioned  by  the  corn  is  to  wear  upon  the  toe  one  of  the 
:  adhesive  amadon  plasters  now  generally  sold  in  the 
ohemists’  shops.  These  plasters  have  a  circular  hole 
I;  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  corn  is  left  uncovered,  the 
!;  surrounding  amadon  protecting  it  from  the  pressure 
;  of  the  shoe. 

For  Cleaning  Chintz. — Boil  two  pounds  of  rice  in 
two  gallons  of  water  until  it  becomes  soft;  pour  the 
whole  into  a  tub,  and  use  it  just  as  soap  lather  is 
used  for  linen.  When  the  chintz  is  perfectly  clean, 
rinse  it  in  some  more  water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boiled,  which  will  answer  better  for  stiffening  than 
starch,  being  more  enduring.  In  drying,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  chintz  hangs  smooth.  Smooth  it 
with  a  stone  or  a  cold  iron. 

Stewed  Duck. — The  ducks  should  be  cut  into  joints, 
and  laid  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  pint  of  good  gravy,  let 
it  come  to  a  boil,  and  as  the  scum  rises  remove  it.; 

,  season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  let  them  stew 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  mixing  smoothly 
two  teaspoonsful  of  fine  ground  rice,  with  a  glass  of 
port,  which  stir  into  the  gravy,  and  let  it  have  seven 
or  eight  minutes  to  amalgamate  with  it,  then  dish 
and  send  to  table  very  hot. 

Crease  Spots. — The  following  method  of  removing 
grease  spots  from  woollen  cloth  may  be  tried :  Mix 
three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  with  three  ounces  of 
French  chalk,  and  one  ounce  of  pipe-clay.  Apply 
the  mixture  wet  to  the  spot;  and  when  dry,  brush  it 
off 


FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Fig.  i. — Morning  Dress  por  a  Bride  op  White 
Cashmere,  with  broad  stripes,  figured  in  green.  It 
is  edged  with  embroidery,  and  opens  over  a  richly 
worked  skirt  The  corsage  is  made  close,  with  a 
slight  fulness  at  the  waist  but  plain  on  the  shoulders. 
The  sleeves  open  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  the  open 
space  being  laoed  together  with  a  green  cord  con¬ 
fined  by  green  buttons,  encircled  with  a  white  fringe. 
A  green  cord  and  tassel  at  the  waist  Cap  of  Honiton 
laoe,  trimmed  with  pink  roses  and  green  ribbon. 
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Fig.  n. — A  Carriage  Dress  of  rich  Purple  j  stripes  of  very  narrow  black  velvet  eroding  emA 
Silk,  brocaded  in  green  and  brown  palms.  The  j  other,  so  as  to  leave  small  lozenge-shaped  spaces  be- 
skirfc  is  long  and  very  full.  Corsage  plain,  tn  basque,  |  tween  them.  This  trimming  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt 
and  trimmed  with  fringe.  The  sleeves  are  made  j  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  width,  and  it  grada- 
with  one  large  puff^  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  ter-  j  ally  becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends  to  the  waist 
mi nated  with  a  plain  pieee  of  a  pagoda  shape.  Bon-  j  The  corsage  has  a  basque  edged  round  with  black 
net  of  straw  color  uncut  velvet,  ornamented  with  >  velvet  trimming,  similar  to  that  which  ornaments 
feathers,  with  a  full  blonde  face  trimming,  inter-  j  the  skirt,  and  the  same  trimming  is  placed  on  the 
spersed  with  tufts  of  purple  violets.  j  corsage  in  the  form  of  bretelle *.  The  sleeves  have 

Fig.  in. — The  Grand  Duchess  Cloak  of  blaok  \  three  frills  trimmed  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
velvet,  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  very  deep,  rich,  !  may  also  mention  a  dress  of  checquered  silk,  the 
Honiton  lace.  J  color  being  pink,  green,  and  white  in  large  chequers, 

Fig.  it. — Princess  Rotal  Cloak,  made  with  s  over  which  are  narrow  black  lines  woven  in  rdi^ 
deep,  Louis  XV.  sleeves,  and  fastened  in  front  with  <  and  sufficiently  close  together  to  form  small  cheqan. 
frogs.  It  is  a  very  warm  wrap,  and  suitable  for  the  >  This  dress  is  trimmed  with  one  very  deep  flounce,  set 
coldest  weather.  I  on  in  fluted  plaits.  The  flounce  is  finished  at  the 

Fig.  t. — The  Carolina  Cloak,  made  of  rich  \  edge  merely  with  a  plain  hem,  and  is  headed  with  a 
velvet,  trimmed  with  fringe  and  rows  of  silk  acorns.  <  ruche  of  silk. 

Fig.  vl — Basquinb  of  fine  black  Habit  Cloth.  \  Dresses  of  plain  white  muslin  and  organdy  have 
—The  body  is  high;  the  skirt  long  and  full.  Sleeves  <  recently  been  made  for  young  ladies*  evening  cos- 
wide,  with  turned-up  cuffs.  This  basquine  is  bor-  <  tume.  They  are  trimmed  with  three  or  four  flounces, 
dered  with  a  braid.  All  the  front  is  ornamented  with  i  of  which  the  upper  one  is  set  in  at  the  waist.  The 
braiding  across  of  graduated  lengths.  These  braid-  \  flounces  are  each  edged  with  a  broad  hem,  having  a 
ings  all  terminate  in  a  point  with  buttons.  $  blue,  pink,  or  lilac  ribbon  run  within  it,  which  sus. 

Fig.  vil — A  Bbrthb  Habit  Shirt  with  rovers, i  tains  the  flounce  at  the  lower  part,  and  in  all  rcspeca 
embroidered  in  satin-stitch  and  feather-stitch,  with  a  5  improves  the  appearanco  of  the  dress.  The  corsaps 
border  of  ladder-stitch.  \  of  these  dresses  are,  in  general,  made  full,  and  tba 

Fig.  viii. — Bonnet  of  Black  Velvet. — The  front  \  fulness  is  drawn  to  a  point  in  front-  Round  the 
is  made  of  pink  silk,  slightly  fulled,  and  has  four  <  waist  is  worn  a  ribbon  ceinture ,  which  is  either  tied 
rows  of  narrow  black  lace,  put  on  over  the  casings,  j!  in  a  bow  in  front,  or  fastened  with  a  small  gold  cr 
A  bow  and  ends  of  pink  ribbon  at  the  side.  >  silver  buckle.  Another  very  pretty  dress  suitafeb 

Fig.  ix. — Louis  XV.  Collar,  composed  of  muslin  l  for  young  ladies  and  aristic  in  its  simple  elegance,  it 
insertions,  Valenciennes  insertions,  and  Valenciennes  \  composed  of  fine  book  mnslin,  as  transparent  as  talk, 
edging.  |  It  is  made  with  two  very  full  skirts,  each  skirt  being 

Fig.  x. — Sleeve  to  match  the  Louis  XV.  collar.  \  bordered  by  a  hem  about  four  inches  wide.  Above 
General  Remarks. — The  new  woollen  fabrics  <  each  hem  is  placed  a  row  of  black  velvet,  about  sa 
prepared  for  autumn  dresses  are  of  rich,  dark  hues,  j  inch  and  a  half  wide,  having  a  narrower  row  on  each 
Somo  are  ornamented  with  a  farge  chequered  pat-  ^  side.  The  oorsage  is  a  la  Raphael ,  and  is  formed  of 
tern,  in  two  shades  of  the  same  color,  and  bands  \  plaits  which,  commencing  at  the  waist,  are  gathered 
formed  of  several  narrow  stripes  of  various  bright  j  at  the  top  into  a  band  which  passes  to  the  shoulders 
hues,  run  round  the  dress  in  the  Bayadere  style.  5  in  a  square  form,  the  back  being  made  to  correspond. 
The  striped  silks  are  nearly  all  in  the  Bayadere  style,  ?  The  top  of  the  corsage  is  ornamented  with  three  rows 
that  is,  with  the  stripe  running  around  the  skirt,  in-  \  of  black  velvet,  narrower  than  those  on  the  skirt,  but 
stead  of'longthwise.  These  stripes  are  all  very  nar-  <  graduated  in  proportion  to  it.  The  sleeves,  trimmed 
row,  or  the  effect  would  be  bad.  Flounces  are  still  j  in  the  same  manner,  are  extremely  short  at  the  in- 
popular.  For  a  dinner  or  evening  dress  as  many  as  \  side  of  the  arm,  and  are  made  double  so  as  to  fall  ia 
six  or  seven  are  worn,  but  seldom  more  than  three  j  the  form  of  a  flower  with  a  double  cup  toward  the 
for  the  street.  Many  drosses  of  poplin,  cashmere,  >  elbow.  A  sort  of  sash  is  formed  of  book  tnu«lia 
and  also  some  of  silks,  are  made  with  double  skirts:  >  edged  with  black  velvet,  and  having  the  appeanace 
we  speak  here  of  dresses  for  out-door  costume.  These  J  of  a  scarf;  in  crossing  before,  it  confines  a  bouquet 
double  skirts  have  a  less  showy  effect  than  flounces,  $  of  roses,  and  the  ends  descend  until  they  reach  the 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  much  adopted  in  walk- $  velvet  of  the  upper  skirt  The  head-dress  to  suit 
ing  costume.  The  upper  skirt  should,  however,  be  \  this  dress  should  consist  of  roses, 
rather  long,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  yard  \  This  dress  may  be  imitated  with  the  substitution 
shorter  than  the  lower  skirt.  Sometimes  the  upper  j  of  green,  blue,  or  cherry -colored  velvet  for  black ; 
skirt  only  is  ornamented  with  trimming;  but  the  \  and  the  velvet  maybe  laid  on  in  an  arabesque  pat- 
eflfoct  is  best  when  both  skirts  are  trimmed.  Rows  ^  tern  instead  of  in  plain  rows.  Sometimes  also  large 
of  velvet  or  fringe  are  usually  employed  for  trimming,  ij  hanging  sleeves  fall  from  beneath  the  short  ones. 
One  of  the  prettiest  dresses  lately  finished,  is  com-  ^  Several  whito  dresses  for  evening  have  also  been 
posed  of  bright  green  silk  glace  with  white.  Up  £  made  with  double  flounces,  that  is  to  say,  that  under 
each  side  of  the  skirt  there  is  a  trimming  formed  of  >  the  muslin  flounce  thero  is  one  of  tarlatan,  forming, 
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u  it  were,  a  lining.  The  effect  of  the  dress  is  much  | 
improved  by  this  arrangement  of  the  trimming,  as  \ 
the  muslin  flounces  are  sustained  by  those  placed  \ 
under  them ;  and  when  the  material  employed  for  the  j 
in  dor  flounce  is  colored,  the  needlework  is  displayed  ^ 


o  great  advantage.  A  dress  of  white  muslin  has 
>een  made  with  three  flounces,  richly  ornamented 
rith  needlework,  and  under  each  flounce  there  is 
mother  of  tarlatan,  of  that  beautiful  tint  of  lilac  now 
o  fashionable,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
nallow-color.  The  corsage  is  low,  and  with  it  is 
rorn  a  small  flchu  lined  with  mallow-color  silk.  The 
ichu  is  fastened  in  front  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  of  the 
ame  color  as  the  lining.  The  sleeves  are  trimmed 
rith  two  frills  lined  with  mallow-oolor  tarlatan,  and 
>ows  of  ribbon. 

Another  dress  of  worked  muslin  is  trimmed  with 
hree  flounces,  with  under  flounces  of  cerulean  blue 
arlatan.  The  corsage  of  this  dress  has  revert  of 
Buslin  ornamented  with  needlework,  and  lined  with 
due  tarlatan. 

Head-Dresses. — The  most  fashionable  evening 
tead-dress  for  a  young  lady  consists  of  a  bow  and 
ong  ends  of  ribbon,  cither  with  or  without  the  addi- 
ion  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  worn  quite  at  the 
>ack  of  the  head.  Feathers  and  laoe  are  reserved 
or  ladies  of  maturer  years. 

Under-Sleeves. — Under-sleeves  formed  of  two 
>uffs  of  white  muslin,  olosed  at  the  wrist,  and  trim- 
ued  with  colored  ribbon,  which  have  for  some  time 
>eon  fashionable,  still  continue  in  high  favor.  Among 
he  prettiest  under-sleevos  recently  made;  are  some 
tomposed  of  one  puff  of  white  muslin,  surmounted 
>y  a  narrow  bouillonne.  At  the  lower  part  they  are 
Inished  by  a  turned-up  frill  or  revert  of  lace,  or 
forked  muslin,  and  are  olosed  at  the  wrist  by  a  nar- 
ow  bouillonne  of  muslin,  within  which  is  a  running 
►f  colored  ribbon. 

Bonnets. — The  most  elegant  bonnets  are  of  dark 
**  block  velvet,  trimmed  with  “bird  of  Paradise” 
bather,  such  as  the  one  in  our  November  number. 
Another  favorite  bonnet  consists  of  drab-color  velvet. 
V.  small  rouleau  of  feathers  of  the  same  tint  orna- 
nents  the  edge  of  the  brim  and  the  curtain;  and  the 
est  of  the  trimming  consists  of  flowers  of  bine  velvet 
Inother  bonnet  is  composed  of  folds  of  garnet-color 
velvet,  the  trimming  consisting  of  black  lace.  Red 
lowers  are  employed  for  under-trimming. 

Cloaks  of  black  velvet,  richly  embroidered  and 
rimmed  with  deep  blonde  lace,  are  the  most  elegant 
>ropared  for  winter  use,  though  those  composed  of 
bo  various  kinds  of  grey  cloth,  are  both  fashionable 
ind  useful. 

Furs  and  their  Styles. — For  trimmings,  furs 
ftre  used  less  than  last  year.  The  shapes  differ  but 
little.  The  large  cape  is  slightly  pointed  in  the  back, 
^nd  full  over  the  arm.  It  is  almost  universally  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  small  eollar.  The  small  cape  and  its 
diminutive,  the  Victorine,  sweep  round  the  shoulders 
and  fall  in  long  and  square  tabs  in  front,  ending  in 
three  or  four  tails.  The  muffs  are  worn  as  small  as 


last  year,  and  the  ouffs  are  of  the  same  size,  reaching 
almost  to  the  elbow.  There  ia  another  style  of  cape, 
circular  shape,  with  arm-holes,  very  convenient  for 
holding  a  muff.  The  Russian  sable  is  the  scarcest, 
and  consequently  the  dearest  fur  we  have.  A  small 
muff  of  this  fur  costs  four  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
entire  set,  consisting  of  cape,  cuffs  and  muff,  is  worth 
$1,400  or  $1,500.  Next  in  importance  comes  the 
Hudson  Bay  sable,  its  prico  ranging  from  $200  to 
$700  the  Bet,  its  value  increasing  as  its  color  darkens. 


CHILDREN'S  FASHIONS. 

Fio.  i. — Boy  or  Seven  Years  of  Age. — Paletot 
of  grey  cloth,  trimmed  with  braid  of  the  same  color, 
and  with  large  mother-o’-pearl  buttons.  On  each 
side  there  is  a  pocket,  fastened  by  one  largo  bntton. 
The  sleeves  have  broad,  turned -np  cuffs.  Trousers, 
edged  with  needlework,  descend  below  the  paletot, 
and  reach  to  the  knees.  Gaiters  of  grey  cloth,  but¬ 
toned  up  their  whole  length.  Shoes  of  patent  leather. 
Hat  of  black  felt,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  ( 

Fio.  ii. — Little  Girl  of  Six  Years  of  Age. — 
Dress  of  light  green  striped  silk,  the  stripes  running 
horizontally.  The  corsage  (not  shown  in  our  engrav¬ 
ing)  is  of  black  velvet  The  small  mantelet,  of  grey 
cashmere,  is  lined  with  pink  silk,  and  trimmed  with 
a  band  of  pink  plush.  Drawn  bonnet  of  pink  silk. 
Trousers  edged  with  a  very  broad  trimming  of  needle¬ 
work.  Boots  of  green  cashmere. 

Fio.  iii.~Youno  Lady  about  Eleven  Years  of 
Age. — Dress  of  maroon-color  Irish  poplin,  chequered 
with  black.  Over  it  is  worn  a  pardettut  of  black 
velvet,  richly  braided,  and  edged  with  a  now  kind  of 
trimming,  called  fur  fringe.  Bonnet  of  dark  blue 
velvet,  striped  with  black;  under  the  brim  a  small 
wreath  of  roses,  intermingled  with  tho  blonde  ruche ; 
strings  of  dark-blue  ribbon,  figured  with  black. 

General  Remarks. — Poplin  is  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  material  for  little  girl’s  wear.  It  comes  in  plaids, 
some  of  which  are  of  brilliant  colors,  and  of  a  size 
peculiarly  suited  to  a  child's  wear.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  merino,  poplin  is  the  most  durable  article  now 
made,  and  a  dress  of  this  material,  though  expensive 
at  first,  (costing  about  a  dollar  and  sixty-two  cents  a 
yard)  is  cheaper  than  a  silk,  which  is  now  nearly 
always  flounced  for  children.  Merinos  of  scarlet, 
blue,  cherry  and  green,  are  a  good  deal  worn,  mostly 
with  the  skirts  tucked  with  a  row  of  black  velvet 
above  each  tuck.  The  flounces  on  silk  dresses  are 
nearly  always  straight 

The  corsage  is  sometimes  made  en  basque,  but 
fastened  down  the  back.  Braces  are  very  much 
worn  on  both  plain  waists  and  basques.  The  skirt 
of  a  little  girl's  dress  must  be  as  full  in  proportion 
as  an  adult  In  fact,  a  little  Miss  is  only  her  mamma 
in  miniature,  except  that  the  mamma’s  dress  is  very 
long,  whilst  the  dress  of  Miss  is  very  thorU 

For  out-of-doors  dress,  basques  of  cloth  are  pre¬ 
ferred  now  over  velvet  Cloaks  of  grey  cloth  are 
very  fashionable. 
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For  small  boys,  the  short  pacts  are  still  worn,  bat  <  short  and  full,  the  corsage  plain,  and  generally  bth 
doth  leggins,  reaching  above  the  knee,  are  always  <;  in  the  neck,  and  polka  sewed  on  at  the  waist  (Ms 
added  for  out-of-doors  wear.  *  boys  usually  wear  the  blouse  or  sacqne,  belted  don 

For  those  still  in  frocks,  the  skirts  are  made  quite  1  at  the  waist. 
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Remit  Soon  fob  1857. — There  will  bo  just  time, 
after  receiving  this  number,  to  remit  in  season  for 
the-  Jaamory  number,  which  will  be  ready,  at  latest, 
by  Decwiber  the  first.  Send  on  your  clubs  at  once. 
Recollect,  that,  in  several  particulars,  this  Magasine 
has  {he  credit  of  surpassing  any  other.  1st.  The 
literary  matter  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  lady’s 
Magazine,  and  will  be  even  better  in  1857.  2nd. 
The  fashions  are  later,  prettier,  and  more  reliable. 
3rd.  More  embellishments  and  letter-press  are  given, 
during  the  yoar,  in  proportion  to  the  price.  4th.  The 
mezzotints  and  steel-plates  are  more  elegant.  5th. 
The  directions  for  Crochet  Work,  Embroidery,  <kc., 
with  the  patterns,  are  the  choicest  and  most  fashion¬ 
able.  Moreover,  we  shall  make  several  improve¬ 
ments,  in  1857,  which  will  astonish  even  our  old 
friends. 

In  sending  this,  the  lost  number  of  the  year,  to 
press,  the  publisher  asks  that  ladies,  who  know  the 
Magazine,  will  interest  themselves  to  extend  its  cir¬ 
culation.  Send  us,  not  only  your  own  subscriptions, 
but  those  of  your  friends,  who  heretofore  have  not 
been  on  our  listl  Every  person  could  easily  get  an 
additional  subscriber;  and  this  alone  would  double 
our  circulation.  Though  we  close  the  year,  pru..‘~f* 
nearly  twice  as  many  copies  as  we  did  last  year,  we 
feel  confident,  that,  if  every  lady  in  the  Union  could 
have  thr  Magazine  fairly  brought  to  her  notioe,  the 
demand,  in  1857,  would  be  fourfold  even  what  it 
now  is.  We  have  already  distanced  most  of  the  old 
Magazines;  but  wo  wish  to  print  as  many  a e  all  put 
together.  And  we  shall  do  it  some  day.  Why  not 
in  1857?  With  you,  fair  readers,  it  rests. 

Variety  of  Premiums. — Remember  1  We  give, 
as  a  premium  for  getting  up  a  club,  either  “The 
Garland  of  Art  for  1857,”  or  “  The  Pictorial  Annual 
for  1856,”  or  “The  Gift-Book  for  1855,”  each  con¬ 
taining  fifty  steel  engravings.  Or  a  copy,  of  “Peter¬ 
son  for  1856,”  bound  in  paper.  Or  “Mrs.  Widdi- 
field’s  Cook-Book.”  Or  a  dollar’s  worth  of  T.  B. 
Peterson’s  publications.  For  clubs  of  twelve  or  six¬ 
teen,  we  give  an  extra  copy  of  the  Magazine  for 
1857.  Here  is  varioty  sufficient  to  please  everybody. 
By  getting  up  enough  olubs,  a  person  may  secure 
alL  Such  tempting  offers  were  never  before  made 
by  any  publisher. 

January  Number. — This  will  be  the  handsomest 
number  of  a  Magasine  ever  published.  Those  who 
remit  soonest  will  get  the  earliest  and  best  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  plates. 


I  Our  New  Premium  Pictorial.— Every  year,  for 
the  last  three  years,  we  have  issued  a  pictorial  book, 
as  a  premium  for  persons  getting  up  clubs.  ThM  fsr 
1855  was  the  “Gift- Book  of  Art,” and  consisted <i 
fifty  steel  plates.  That  for  1856  was  called  the ‘‘Pic¬ 
torial  Annual,”  and  also  contained  fifty  steel  plates, 
|  but  different  ones  from  those  in  the  “Gift-Bock.9 
\  For  1857,  we  have  prepared  “The  Garland  of  lit9 
<  It  contains  fifty  steel  plates,  none  of  which  hive  era 
\  been  in  our  former  premium  books,  or  em  is  tbs 
J  Mugaxine.  We  give  it,  gratis,  to  every  person  gtt- 

iv  ting  up  a  club,  unless  they  prefer  some  other  one  of 
our  premiums.  Or  it  can  bo  had  on  remitting  $1.N. 
I  Tt  has  a  beautiful  engraved  title-page,  and  w«]4 
\  make  a  charming  Christmas,  New  Tear's,  or  birth- 
j  day  present  Remember,  every  one  who  gets  up » 
j;  club,  is  entitled  to  it,  gratia. 

!  Larue  Accessions.— The  Windham  (Ct)  Sat- 
$  nel  says  > — “  Peterson’s  Magazine  for  November  i 
!  received  thus  early.  It  fully  answers  oar  eipertv 

itions.  plates  arc  superb,  and  the  reading  Srrt 

rate.  Peterson  promises  to  make  great  additions  is 
s  the  new  volume,  commencing  January  1, 1W7.  tk 
|  most  attractive  (>f  which  is,  that  Mrs.  E.  D.  & 
\  Southworth,  the  great  American  Novelist,  rHI  rrite 
\  a  tale  commencing  with  that  number.  We  dink 
|  that  Petorson  may  count  on  large  accessions  tt  bis 
|  list  from  this  fact.” 

I  How  to  Remit. — In  remitting,  write  legibly  st 
the  top  of  your  letter,  the  post-office,  county  and 
state.  Bills,  current  in  the  subscriber’s  neighbor* 
hood,  taken  at  par;  but  Eastern  bills  preferred.  If 
the  sum  is  large,  get  a  draft  on  New  York  or  PM* 
delphia,  if  possible,  and  deduct  the  exchange. 

Back  Numbers. — We  are  able  to  supply  be* 

>  numbers  for  1856  to  any  extent,  the  numbers  heinf 
\  stereotyped.  We  stereotype  all  numbers. 

I  For  Thrbe  Dollars.— For  $3,00  we  wiD  1 
oopy  of  “  Peterson,”  for  one  year,  and  one  of  >*7**° 
dollar  weekly  newspaper. 

“P*r»MOH”  Am  “HABMB.'-ForVW*""' 
send  a  copy  of  “Peterson”  and  “Harper;"  ft* fl0< 
year. 

\  - 

|  Biclosb  .4  Stamp.— Letton,  reqdria*  “  *“’* 

>  must  enclose  a  stamp  for  the  return postfig* 
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